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AMowQiT  the  nerer-endiDg  arga- 
menH  for  thankfahiess  in  the  pri?ilege 
of  a  British  birth^argumeDti  more  8o« 
laao  eTen  than  numerousy  and  telling 
more  when  weighed  than  when  connted, 
pomdere  quhm  numerog^-ihree  aspecU 
there  are  of  onr  national  character 
which  trouble  the  nniformity  of  oar 
leelings.  A  good  son  even  in  such  a 
eue,  ia  not  at  Hberty  to  describe  him* 
•elf  as  **  ashamed."  Some  gentler 
word  must  be  found  to  express  the 
character  of  his  distress.  And,  what- 
erer  grounds  of  blame  may  appear 
agunst  his  venerated  mother,  it  is  one 
of  his  fiUai  dutiea  to  suppose-neither 
that  the  blame  applies  but  partially, 
or,  if  it  should  seem  painfally  uniTer- 
sal,  that  it  is  one  of  those  excesses  to 
which  energetic  natures  are  liable 
tfarongh  the  Tery  strength  of  their  con- 
stitntiond  characteristics.  Such  things 
do  happen.  It  is  certain,  for  instance, 
that  to  the  deep  sincerity  of  British 
oatnie,  and  to  that  shyness  or  principle 
of  reaerre  which  is  inseparable  from 


sdf-respect,  must  be  traced  philosophi- 
cally the  churlishness  and  unsocial 
bearing  for  which,  at  one  time,  we 
were  so  angrily  arraigned  by  the 
smooth  south  of  Europe.  That  facile 
obsequiousness,  which  attracts  the  in- 
eonsiderato  in  Belgians,  Frenchmen, 
and  Italiuis,  is  too  generally  a  mixed 
product  from  impudence  and  insince- 
rity. Want  of  principle  and  want  of 
moral  sensibility  compose  the  original 
fioubu  of  southern  manners:  and  the 
natural  product,  in  a  specious  hollow- 
ness  of  demeanour,  has  been  afterwards 
propagated  by  imitation  through  in- 
numerable people,  who  mayhaTO  par- 
taken less  deeply,  or  not  at  all,  in  the 
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original   moral   qualities  that   hare 
moulded  such  a  manner. 

Great  faults,  therefore,  may  grow 
out  of  great  virtues  in  excess.  And 
this  consideration  should  make  us 
cautious  even  towards  an  enemy  ; 
much  more  when  approaching  so  holy 
a  question  as  the  merits  of  our  maternal 
land.  Else,  and  supposing  that  a 
strange  nation  had  been  concerned  in 
our  judgment^  we  should  declare  our- 
selves mortified  and  humiliated  by  three 
expressions  of  the  British  character, 
too  public  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Europe.^  First,  we  wnthe  with  shame 
when  we  hear  of  semi-delirious  lords 
and  ladies,  sometimes  theatrically  cos- 
tumed in  caftans  and  turbans,  pro- 
doming  to  the  whole  world— as  Uie 
law  of  their  householda— that  all  na- 
tions and  languages  are  free  to  enter 
their  gat^s,  with  one  sole  exception 
directed  against  their  British  compa- 
triots ;  that  is  to  say,  abjuriog  by  sound 
of  trumpet  that  land  through  which 
only  they  themselves  have  risen  into 
consideration ;  spuming  those  for 
countrymen — •«  without  whom,*'  (as 
M.  Gourville  had  the  boldness  to  tell 
Charles  II.,)  <<  without  whom, .  by 
G —  Sir,  you  yourself  are  notlung." 
We  all  know  who  they  are  that  have 
done  this  thing :  we  may  know,  if  we 
enquire,  how  many  conceited  cox- 
combs are  at  this  moment  acting  upon 
that  precedent ;  in  which,  we  scruple 
not  to  avow,  is  contained  a  fund  of 
satire,  more  crying  than  any  which 
Juvenal  found  in  the  worst  days  of 
Rome.  And  we  may  ask  calmly— 
would  not  death.  Judicial  death,  have 
visited  such  an  act  amongst  tie  an- 
cient republici  ?-->Next,  but  with  that 
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iadalgeilee  which  belongs  to  an  infir- 
mity rather  than  an  error  of  the  will, 
we  feel  ashamed  for  the  obstinate  ob« 
toaenesB  of  our  conntry  in  regard  to 
one  and  the  most  efibotlye  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  It  will  be  understood  that  we 
speak  of  music.  In  painting  and  in 
sculpture  it  ia  now  past  dlspiitiiig»that 
if  we  arv  destined  to  inferiority  at  all, 
it  is  an  inferiority  only  to  the  Italians 
and  the  ancient  Greeks;  an  inferiority 
which,  if  it  were  even  sure  to  be  per* 
manenty  we  share  with  all  the  other 
malicioQS  naUons  around  us.  On  that 
head  we  are  safe.  And  in  the  roost 
majestic  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  poetry,  we 
have  a  clear  and  vast  pre-eminence  as 
regards  all  nations ;  no  nation  but  our- 
selves having  equally  succeeded  in  both 
forms  of  the  higher  poetry,  epic  and 
tragic.  Whilst  of  meditative  or  phi- 
Ipsophic  poetry  (Young's,  Cowper's, 
Wordsworth's,)— to  say  nothing  of 
lyric— we  may  affirm  what  Quino- 
tilian  says  justly  of  Roman  satire— 
*'  iota  quidgm  nostra  est/*  If,  there- 
fore, in  every  mode  of  composition 
through  which  the  impassioned  mind 
spealu,  a  nation  has  excelled  its  rivals, 
we  cannot  be  allowed  to  suppose  any 
general  defect  of  sensibility  as  a  cause 
of  obtuseness  with  regard  to  music. 
So  little,  however,  is  the  grandeur  of 
this  divine  art  suspected  amongst  up 
generally,  that  a  man  will  write  an 
essay  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  record  his  own  preference 
of  a  song,  to  the  most  elaborate  music 
of  Mozart :  he  will  glory  in  his  shame ; 
and,  though  speaking  in  the  character 
of  one  confessing  to  a  weakness,  will 
evidently  view  himself  in  the  light  of 
ft  candid  man,  laying  bare  a  state  of 
feeling  which  is  natural  and  sound, 
opposed  to  a  class  of  false  pretenders 
who,  whilst  servile  to  rules  of  artists, 
in  reality  contradict  their  own  musical 
instincts,  and  feel  little  or  nothing  of 
what  they  profess.  Strange  that  even 
the  analogy  of  other  arts  should  not 
open  his  eyes  to  the  delusion  he  is  en- 
eouraging  I  A  song^-an  air— a  tune, 
that  is  a  short  suocessiop  of  notes  re- 
Tolving  rapidly  upon  itself,  how  could 
that  by  possibility  offer  a  field  of  com- 
pass sufficient  for  the  development  of 
great  musical  effects  ?  The  prepara- 
Bon  pregnant  with  the  future,  the  re- 
mote correspondence,  the  .qu^Uons, 
as  it  were,  which  to  a  deep  musical 
sense  are  asked  in  one  passage,  and 
answered  in  another;  the  iteration  and 
ingemination  jpf  a  given  effect^  moving 
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through  subtle  variations  that   some^ 
times  oisguise  the  theme,  sometimes 
fitfully  reveal  it,  sometimes  throw  it 
out  tumultuously  to  the  daylig^ht, — 
these  and  ten  throusand  forms  of  self- 
conflicting     musical     passion— what 
room  could  they  find,  what  openingr* 
for  utterance  in  so  limited  a  field  as 
an  air  or  song?    A  hunting-box^  a 
park-lodge,  may  have  a  forest  g^race 
and  the  beauty  of  appropriateness ; 
but  what  if  a  man  should  match  soch 
a  bauble  against  the  Pantheon,    or 
against  the  minsters  of  York     and 
Strasburg  ?     A  repartee  may  by  acci- 
dent be  practically  effective:   it  has 
been  known  to  crush  a  party-scheme, 
and  an   oration   of   Cicero's,  or    of 
Burke's,  could  have  done  no  more : 
but  what  judgpnent  wonld  match  the 
two  against  each  other  as  developments 
of  power?    Let  him  who  finds  the 
maximum  of  his  musical  gratification 
in  a  song,  be  assured,  by  that  one  fact, 
that  his  sensibility  is  rude  and  unde- 
veloped.   Yet  exactly  upon  this  level 
is  the  ordinary  state  of  musical  feeling 
throughout  Great  Britain ;   and  the 
howling  wilderness  of  the  psalmody 
in  most  parish  churches  of  the  land, 
countersigns  the  statement.     There  is, 
however,    accumulated    in   London, 
more  musical  science  than  in  any  ca- 
pital of  the  world.     This,  gradually 
diffused,  will  improve  the  feeling  of 
the  country.     And,  if  it  should  fail  to 
do  so,  in  the  worst  case  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  through  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  by  later  evi- 
dences, that  sink  as  we  may  below 
Italy  and  Germany  in  the  sensibility 
to  this  divine  art,  we  cannot  go  lower 
than  France.     Here,  however,  and  iu 
this  cherished  obtuseness  as  to  a  plea- 
rare  so  important  for  human  life,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  physioo-intellectual 
pleasures,  we  find  a  second  reason  for 
quarrelling  with  the  civilisation  of  our 
country.    At  the  summit  of  civilisation 
in  other  points,  she  is  here  yet  un- 
cultivated and  savage. 

A  third  point  is  larger.  Here  (pro- 
perly speaking)  our  quarrel  is  co- ex- 
tensive with  that  general  principle  in 
England  which  tends  in  all  things  to 
set  the  matter  above  the  manner,  the 
substance  above  the  external  show; 
a  principle  noble  in  itself,  but  inevi- 
tably wrong  wherever  the  manner 
blends  inseparably  with  the  substance. 

This  general  tendency  operates  in 
many  ways :  but  our  own  immediate 
purpose  is.  cgncemed  with  it  only  ao 
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bru  it  operates  upon  ityle.    In  no 
cMUitfy  opoQ  eartht  were  it  possible 
t»  eanr  sueha  maxim  into  pnustioal 
^eet,  is  it  a  m<Hre  determinate  ten- 
iauBf  of  the  nadonal  mind  to  Talne 
Ike  moiecp  of  a  boolL  not  onlj  as 
puuBoaottothe  eiaiwir,  bnt  eren  as 
ifisthiet  from  Itf  and  as  eapeble  of  a  le* 
fartte  insnlatlon.     Wliat  first  gvf9  a 
Asek  to  Boeh  a  lendenev  must  have' 
bean  tiie  unwilling  and  mysterioos 
wwiin    thfit  in  some  eaaes,  the  matter 
and  the  manner  were  so  inextricably 
btsnroven^  as  not  to  admit  of  thu 
oMise  hiMNstion.    The  one  was  em«- 
beddedj   enlangledj    and    interfhsed 
Ibroiigh  the  other  in  a  waj  which  bade 
defianee    to  sneh  gross    mechanical 
separations.      Bat  the  tendency  to 
view  the  two  elements  aa  in  a  separa- 
ble relatten  still  predominates ;  and^ 
u  a  eonseqaencoy  the  tendency  to 
aodervaloe  the   aeeomplishment    of 
style.    Do  we  mean  that  the  English^ 
as  a  literary  naUouy  are  practically 
less  sensible    of  the  •  effects   of  a 
bsaadfbl  style?    Not  at  all.    Nobody 
can  be  insensible  to  these   effects. 
And,  open  a  known  fact  of  history^ 
vii.y  the  exehuiw  cultivation  of  po« 
polar  oratorf  in  England  throughout 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries^  we  might 
presome  a  peculiar  and  exited  sense 
of  style  amongst  ourselves.     Until 
the  IVeneh  Revolutiony  no  nation  of 
Chiisleadom  except  England  had  any 
practical  experience  of  popular  rheto- 
rie;  any  deliberative  eloquence»  for 
iaitanee ;  any  forensic  eloquence  that 
vas  made  public ;  any  democratic  elo- 
qneseeoftbe  husdngs;  or  any  form 
whatever  of  public  rhetoric  beyond 
that  of  the  pulpit.    Through  two  cen- 
turies at  least,  no  nation  could  have 
been  so  constantly  reminded  of  the 
powers  for  good  and  evil  which  belong 
to  style.    Often  it  must  have  happen- 
ed, to  the  mortification  or  joy  of  mul- 
titudes, that  one  man  out  of  windy 
nothings  has   constructed  an  ovcn 
wh^mg  appeid  to  the  passions  of  his 
besrers,  whilst  another  has  thrown 
away  the  weightiest  cause  by  his  man- 
ner of  treating  it.     Neither  let  It  be 
B^d,  that  this  might  not  arise  from 
differences  of  style,  but  because  the 
triimipbant  demagogue  made  use  of 
Mens,  and,  therefore,  that  his  tri- 
ampb  was  still  obtained  by  means  of 
his  mattery  however  hollow  that  mat- 
ter might  have  proved  upon  investiga- 
tioQ.    That  casoi  also,  is  a  possible 
tve;  bnt  often  enough  two  orators 


hsTO  relied  upon  the  same  identical 
matter-^the  facts,  for  instance^  of  Uie 
dave.trado<..and  one  has  turned  this  t» 
such  good  aoconnt  by  hia  arrange* 
meats,  by  his  modes  of  vivifyiDgdry 
statements,  by  his  arts  of  iliostration* 
by  his  soienee  of  connecting  things 
with  hnmsn  CseUng,  that  he  has  left 
his  hearers  in  convulsions  of  pasaion  ( 
whilst  the  other  shall  have  used  every 
tittle  of  the  same  matter  without  eUcit^ 
ing  one  scintillation  of  sympathys 
without  leaviqg  behind  one  custinel 
Impression  in  the  memory,  or  plantings 
one  murmur  in  the  heart. 

In  proportion^  therefore^  as  the 
English  people  have  been  placed  fbi 
two  centuries  and  a  quarter  (i.  s. 
sinoe  the  latter  decennium  of  Jamea  the 
First's  reign)  under  a  constant  expe« 
rienoe  of  popular  eloquence  thrown 
into  all  ehannels  of  soelal  life,  they 
must  have  had  peculiar  occasion  to 
feel  the  effects  of  style.  But  to  feel 
is  not  to  ML  consciously.  Many  a 
man  is  charmed  by  one  cause  who 
ascribes  the  effect  to  another.  Many 
a  man  is  fliscinated  by  the  artifices  of 
composition,  who  fancies  that  it  Is  the 
subject  which  has  operated  so  potent- 
ly. And  even  lor  the  subtlest  of 
philosophers  who  keeps  in  mind  the 
interpen^ratlon  of  the  strle  and  the 
matter,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  dis- 
tribute the  true  proportion  of  their 
Joint  action,  as,  with  regard  to  the  ear- 
liest rays  of  the  dawn,  it  would  be  to 
say  how  much  of  the  beauty  lay  in  the 
heavenly  light  which  chased  away  the 
dariLness— how  much  in  the  rosy  co- 
lour which  that  light  entangled. 

Easily,  therefore^  it  may  have  hap- 
pened, that,  under  the  constant  action 
and  practical  effects  of  style»  a  nation 
may  have  failed  to  notice  the  cause  a4t 
the  cause.  And,  besides  the  disturb- 
ing forces  which  mislead  the  Judgment 
of  the  auditor  in  such  a  case,  there  are 
other  disturbing  forces  which  modify 
the  practice  of  the  speaker.  That  is 
good  rhetoric  for  the  hustings  which 
is  bad  for  a  book.  Even  for  the 
highest  forms  of  popular  eloquence, 
the  laws  of  style  vary  much  from  the 
general  standsrd.  In  the  senate,  and 
for  the  same  reason  in  a  newspaper, 
it  is  a  virtue  to  reiterate  your  mean- 
ing :  tautology  becomes  a  merit :  va- 
riation of  the  words,  with  a  substantial 
identity  of  the  sense  and  dilution  of 
the  truth,  is  oftentimes  a  necessity.  A 
man  who  should  content  himself  with 
a  single  condensed  enunolation  of  a 
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perplexed  doctriod>  would  bd  a  mad. 
man  and  Kfdo^'tt  as  respected  his 
reliaDce  upon  that  doctrine.  Like 
boys  who  are  throwing  the  sun's  nja 
into  the  eyes  of  a  mob  by  means  of  a 
mirror^  you  must  shift  your  lights  and 
Tibrate  your  reflexions  at  every  pos« 
sible  angle,  if  you  would  agitata  the 
popular  mind  extensively.  Every 
mwle  of  intellectual  comfflunieation 
has  its  separate  strength  and  separate 
WMkness;  iu  pecuHar  embarrass* 
mentSy  compensated  by  peculiar  re- 
sources. It  is  the  advantage  of  a 
book,  that  you  can  return  to  the  past 
page  if  any  thing  in  the  present  de- 
pends upon  it.  But,  return  being  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  a  spoken  ha- 
rangue, where  each  sentence  perishes 
as  it  b  bom,  both  the  speaker  and  the. 
hearer  become  aware  or  a  mutual  inte- 
rest in  a  much  looser  style,  and  a  per- 
petual dispensation  from  the  seventies 
of  abstract  discussion.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  both,  that  the  weightier 
propositions  should  be  detained  before 
the  eye  a  good  deal  longer  than  the 
chastity  of  taste  or  the  austerity  of 
logic  would  tolerate  in  a  book.  Time 
must  be  given  for  the  intellect  to  eddy 
about  a  truth,  and  to  appropriate  its 
bearings.  There  is  a  sort  of  previous 
lubricaUon,  such  as  the  boa>constric- 
tor  applies  to  anj  subject  of  digestion, 
which  is  requisite  to  familiarize  the 
mind  with  a  startling  or  a  complex 
novelty.  And  this  is  obtained  for  tho 
intellect  by  varying  the  modes  of  pre- 
senting itt— now  puttingit  directly  be- 
fore the  eye,  now  obliquely,  now  in 
an  abstract  shape,  now  in  the  concrete ; 
all  which  being  the  .proper  technical 
discipline  for  deieding  with  such  cases, 
ought  no  longer  to  be  viewed  as  a  11- 
centio.us  mode  of  style,  but  as  the  just 
style  in  respect  of  those  licentious 
circumstances.  And  the  true  art  for 
such  popular  display  ia— to  contrive 
the  best  forms  for  appearing  to  say 
something  new,  when  in  reslity  you 
are  but  echoing  yourself  $  to  break 
up  massy  chords  into  running  vari- 
ations ;  and  to  mask,  by  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  manner,  a  virtual  iden* 
tity  in  the  substance. 

We  have  been  illustrating  a  twofold 
neutralizing  effect  applied  to  the  ad- 
vantages, otherwise  enjoyed  by  the 
English  people,  for  appreciating  the 
forms  of  style.  What  was  it  that  made 
the  populace  of  Athens  and  of  Rome 
80  eensible  to  the  force  of  rhetoric  and 
to  the  magic  of  langiuge  ?    It  was  the 


habit  of  hearing  these  two  great  en- 
gines daily  worked  for  purposes  in- 
teresting to  themeelves  as  ciuzens,  and 
sttifieiently  intelligible    to  command 
their  willing  attention.     The  Englislx 
amongst  modem  nations  have  had  the 
same   advantages,    allowance    bmn^ 
made  for  the  much  less  intense  eon- 
eentraUon  of  the  audience.     In  the 
ancient  republics  it  was  always  the 
same  city;  and,  therefore,  the  same 
audience^  except  in  so  far  as  it  was 
spread   througn   many   generations. 
Thu  has  been  otherwise  in  England  ; 
and  yet,  by  newspaper  reports,  any 
great  effect  iu  one  assize  town,  or 
Sectoral  town,  has  been  prppagated 
to  the  rest  of  the  empire,  tbrong^h 
the  eighteenth  and  the  present  century. 
But  sJl  this,  and  the  contioual  exem- 
plification of  style  as  a  great  agency 
for  democratic  effect,  have  not  availed 
to  win  a  sufficient  practical  respect,  in 
England*  for  the  arts  of  composition 
as  essential  to  authorship.     And  the 
reason  is,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
firom  the  intertezture  of  style  and  mat- 
ter, from  the  impoMnbiHty  that  the  one 
ghauid  affect  them  otherwise  than  in 
connexion  with  the  other,  it  has  been 
natural  for  an  audience  to  chaige  on 
the  superior  agent  what  often  belonged 
to  the  lower.     This  in  the  first  place ; 
andy  secondly,  because  the  modee  of 
MfyU  appropriate  to  popular  eloquence 
being  eesentialfy  d^ferentfrom  thoee  of 
written  composition,  any  possible  ex- 
perience on  the  hustings,  or  in  the 
senate,  would  pro  tanto  tend  rather  to 
disqualify  the  mind  for  appreciating 
the  more  chaste  and  more  elaborate 

aualities  of  style  fitted  for  books;  and 
iius  a  real  advantage  of  the  English 
in  one  direction  has  been  neutraBzed 
by  two  causes  in  another. 

Generally  and  uldmately,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  our  British  disregard  or  in. 
adequate  appreciation  of  stvle,  though 
a  very  lamentable  lault,  has  had  its 
origin  in  the  manlinesss  of  the  British 
character ;  in  the  sincerity  and  direct- 
ness of  the  British  taste ;  in  the  prin- 
eiple  of  *'  esse  guam  videri,'*  which 
might  be  taken  as  the  key  to  much  in 
our  manner,  much  in  the  philosophy  of 
our  lives ;  and  finally.  In  that  same 
love  for  the  practical  and  the  tangible 
which  has  so  memorably  governed  the 
coarse  of  our  higher  speculations 
from  Bacon  to  Newton,  but,  what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  ori^n  of  this 
most  faulty  habit,  whatever  mixed 
causes  now  support  it»  beyond  all 
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<|Kitiaa  U  l8»  that  such  a  habit  of  dts- 
ngard  or  of  alight  regard  applied  to 
aE  the  arta  of  composition  does  exist 
in  the  most  painliil  ezteot»  and  is  de* 
feected  by  a  practiaed  eye  in  erery  page 
of  dmoik  every  book  that  ispQblislHMd. 
If  yon  ecmid  look  any  where  with  a 
right  to  expeet^eontinual  iilostrationa 
of  what  is  good*  in  the  manifold  qnall* 
tifs  of  s^&»  it  shoold  reasonably'he 
aflDoagst  onr  professional  authors; 
but  as  a  body»  they  are  distingnished 
by  the  most  absolute  carelessness  in 
tbii  respect.  Whether  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  idioms^  or  in  the  con- 
itroelian  of  their  sentences,  it  is  not 

Cible  to  oonceive  the  principle  of 
indifferenoe  carried  to  a  more  re- 
ToUing  extremity.     Proof  lies  before 
ym,  spread  out  upon  every  page,  that 
DO  exeesa  of  awkwardness,  or  of  in- 
degsaoe,  or  of  unrhythmical  cadence, 
is  so  rated  in  the  tariff  of  faults  as  to 
bsknee,  in  the  writer's  estimate,  the 
troahle  of  remoulding  a  clause,  of  in- 
tsipobting  a  phrase,  or  even  of  strik* 
ing  the  pen  through  a  superfluous 
word.    In  onr  own  experience  it  has 
bappeaed,  that  we  haye  known  an 
sathor  so  laudably  fastidious  in  this 
sabds  arty  as  to  haye  recast  one  chap- 
ter of  a  series  no  less  than  seventeen 
times;  so  difficult  was  the  ideal  or 
Bttdel  of  excellence  which  he  kepi  be- 
foro  his  nuod ;  so  indefatigable  was  his 
hboor  for  mounting  to  the  level  of 
that  ideal.     Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  regard  to  a  laige  minority 
of  the  writeis  now  carrying  forward 
the  literature  of  the  country  from  the 
last  generation  to  the  next,  the  evi- 
dence is  perpetual — ^not  so  much  that 
thej  rest  satisfied  with  their  own  ran- 
dom preconceptions  of  each  clause  or 
sentenoe,  as  that  they  never  trouble 
tbenndves  to  form  any  such  precotl- 
cepdons.     Whatever  words  tumble 
J  ont  nnder  the  blindest  accidents  of  the 
moment,  those   are   the   words  re- 
tahied ;  whatever  sweep  is  impressed 
by  chanee  upon  the  motion  of  a  period, 
dat  is  the  arrangement  ratified.     To 
finey  that  men  thus  determinately 
eateless  as  to  the  grosser  elements  of 
stjlo  wonid  pause  to  survey  distant 
proportions,  or  to  adjust  any  more  de- 
ueateqnnBietriesof«good  composition, 
vonld  be  visionary.    As  to  the  links 
•f  connedon,  the  transitions,  and  the 
nany  other  fonetions  of  logic  in  good 
vridng,  things  are  come  to  such  a 


pass,  that  what  was  hdd  true  of 
Rome  in  two  separate  ages  by  two 
great  rhetoricians,  and  of  Ckmstan^ 
tinople  in  an  age  long  posterior, 
may  now  be  affirmed  of  England :  the 
idiom  of  our  language,  the  mother 
tongue,  survives  only  amongst  our 
women  and  children  ;  not.  Heaven 
knows,  amongst  our  women  who  write 
books— they  are  often  painfully  con* 
spicnous  for  all  that  disfigures  author- 
ship;  but  amongst  well-educated 
women  not  professionally  given  to 
literature.  Cicero  and  Qainctilian, 
each  for  his  own  generation,  ascribed 
something  of  the  same  pre-eminence 
to  the  noble  matrons  of  Rome ;  and 
more  than  one  writer  of  the  lower 
empire  has  recorded  of  Byzantium, 
that  in  the  nurseries  of  that  city  was 
found  the  last  home  for  the  purity  of 
the  ancient  Greek.  No  doubt  it  might 
have  been  found  also  amongst  the  in- 
numerable mob  of  that  haugbtv  metro- 
polis, but  stained  with  corruptions  and 
vulgar  abbreviations.  Or  wherever 
it  might  lurk,  assuredly  it  was  not' 
amongst  the  noble,  the  officials,  or  the 
courtiers ;  else  it  was  impossible  that 
such  a  master  of  affisctation  as  Nicetas 
Choniates,  for  instance,  should  have 
found  toleration.  But  the  rationale 
of  this  matter  lies  in  a  small  compass : 
why  are  the  local  names,  whenever 
they  have  resulted  from  the  general 
good  sense  of  a  country,  faithful  to 
the  local  truth,  grave,  and  unafi^ected  ? 
Simply  because  they  are  not  inven* 
tions  of  any  active  faculty,  but  mere 
passive  depositions  from  a  real  im« 
presuou  upon  the  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  wherever  there  is  an  am- 
bitious principle  set  in  motion  for 
name-inventing,  there  it  is  sure  to  ter- 
minate in  something  monstrous  and 
fanciful.  Women  offend  in  such  cases 
even  more  than  men  ;  because  more  of 
sentiment  or  romance  will  mingle  with 
the  names  they  impose.  Sailors  again 
err  in  an  opposite  spirit :  there  is  no 
affectation  m  theur  names,  but  there  is 
too  painful  an  effort  after  ludicroua 
allusions  to  the  grarities  of  their  na- 
tive land— <  Big  Wig  Island,*  or  <  the 
Bishop  and  his  Clerks  :'  or  the  name 
becomes  a  memento  of  real  incidents, 
but  too  casual  and  personal  to  merit 
this  lasting  record  of  a  name,  such  as 
Poini  Farewelif  or  Cey:>e  Thtrn-offain, 
This  fault  applies  to  many  of  the  Yan- 
kee* names,  and  to  many  more  in  the 
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southern  and  westarn  fitates  of  North 
Americaj  where  the  earliest  popular 
tion  has  usually  been  of  a  less  reli« 
gious  character ;  and^  most  of  all,  it 
applies  to  the  names  of  the  back  set- 
tlements. These  people  live  under  in- 
fluences the  most  opposite  to  those  of 
false  refinement:  coarse  necessitieSf 
elementary  features  of  peril  or  em- 
barrassment^ primary  aspects  ofsavage 
naturcy  compose  the  scenery  of  theiir 
thoughts ;  and  these  are  reflected  by 
their  names.  Dismal  Swamp  express- 
es a  condition  of  unreclaimed  nature, 
which  must  disappear  with  growing 
civilisation.  Big  Bone  Lick  tells  a  tale 
of  cruelty  that  oannotoflen  be  repeated. 
Buffaloes,  like  all  cattle,  derive  medir 
cinal  benefit  from  salt ;  they  come  in 
droves  for  a  thousand  miles  to  lick  the 
masses  of  rock  salt.  The  new  settlers 
observing  this,  lie  in  ambush  to  sur- 
prise them:  twenty«five  thousand 
noble  animalsy  in  one  instance,  were 
massacred  for  their  hides.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  usual  crowds  advanced ; 
but  the  first  who  snuffed  the  tainted 
air  wheeled  round,  bellowed,  and  *'  re- 
coiled" far  into  his  native  woods. 
Meantime  the  large  bones  remain  to 
attest  the  extent  of  the  merciless  mas- 
aacre.  Herci  as  in  all  cases,  there  is 
a  truth  expressed;  but  again  too 
casual  and  special.  Besides  that, 
from  contempt  of  elegance*  or  from 
defect  of  art,  the  names  resemble  the 
seafaring  nomenclature  in  being  too 
rudely  compounded. 

As  with  the  imposition  of  names» 
so  with  the  use  of  the  exuting  Ian- 
guage*  most  classes  stand  between 
the  pressure  of  two  extremes — of 
coarseness,  of  carelessness^  of  imper- 
fect art,  on  the  one  hand*  of  spurious 
refinement  and  fantastic  ambition 
upon  the  other.  Authors  have  always 
been  a  dangerons  class  for  any  lan- 
guage. Amongst  the  myriads  who 
are  prompted  to  authorship  by  the 
coarse  love  of  reputation,  or  by  the 
nobler  craving  for  sympathy,  there 
will  always  be  thousands  seeking  dis- 
tinctions through  novelties  of  diction. 
Hopeless  of  any  audience  through 
mere  weight  of  matter,  they  will  turn 
for  their  last  resource  to  such  tricks 
of  innovation  asthey  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  language,     w  bat  care  they  for 


purity  or  simplicity  of  diction^  if  at 
any  cost  of  either  they  can  win  a  spe- 
cifld  attention  to  themselves  ?     Novr, 
the  great  body  of  women  are  under  no 
such  unhappy  bias.     If  they  happen 
to  move  in  polished  circles,  or  have 
received  a  tolerable  education^  they 
will  speak  their  native  language  of 
necessity  with  truth  and  simplicity. 
And  supposing  them  not  to  be  profess 
sional  writers^  (as  so  small  a  proper* 
tion  can  be,  even  in  France  or  £ngr. 
land,)  there  is  always  something  in  the 
situation  of  women  which  secures  a 
fidelity  to  the  idiom.  From  the  great« 
er   excitability  of  females,  and  the 
superior   vivacity   of  their  feeltnga, 
they  will  be  liable  to  far  more  irrita- 
tions  from  wounded  sensibilities.     It 
is  for  such  occasions  chiefly  that  they 
seek  to  be  effective  in  their  language. 
Now,  there  is  not  in  the  world  ao 
certain  a  guarantee  for  pure  idiomatie 
diction,  without  tricks  or  affectation^ 
as   a  case   of  genuine  excitement. 
Real  situations  are  always  pledges  of 
a   real   natural  language.     It  is  in 
counterfeit   passion*  in  the  mimical 
situations  of  novels,  or  in  poems  that 
are  efforts    of    ingenuity,   and    no 
ebullitions    of   absolute  unsimulated 
feeling,  that  female  writers  endeavour 
to  sustain  their  own  jaded  sensibility, 
or  to  reinforce  the  languishing  inters, 
est  of  their  readers  by  extravagaucea 
of  language.  No  woman  in  this  world, 
•under  a  movement  of  resentment  from 
a  false  accusation,  or  from  jealousy,  or 
from  confidence  betrayed,  ever  was  at 
leisure  to  practise  vagaries  of  caprice 
in   the   mansgement  of  her  mother 
tongue ;  strength  of  real  fooling  shuts 
out  all  temptation  to  the  sffeotation 
of  false  feeling. 

Hence  the  purity  of  the  femsle  Byu 
zantine  Greek.  Such  caprices  ss  they 
had  took  some  other  course,  and  found 
some  other  vent  than  through  their 
mother  tongue.  Hence»  also;  the  po- 
rity  of  female  English.  Would  yon 
.  desire  at  this  day  to  read  our  noble 
langusge  in  its  native  beauty,  pictu- 
resque from  idiomatic  propriety,  racy 
in  its  phraseology,  delicate  yet  sineiry 
in  its  composition — steal  the  mail 
bags,  and  break  open  all  the  letters  in 
female  handwriting.  Three  ont  of  four 
will  have  been  written  by  that  class  of 


tfltprttadoa  hy  miiapplyiag  thit  term.  **  YafUcee,'*  ia  th«  American  ase,  docs  not  metn  a 
citisen  «f  the  United  State*  at  oppoeed  to  a  foreigner,  b«t  a  citizen  of  the  Northern 
New  England  Statei  (MasMuihuMtto,  Cooneotieat,  &c)  opposed  to  a  Virgtniao,  i  Keo- 
tacUsDf  &e. 
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I  who  have  the  most  l&Bxm  and 
^  moftt  Interest  in  a  correspondence 
bj  the  post — that  daaa  who  combine 
sore  of  intellig^ncey  cultivation,  and 
ef  tbonghtfulneWf  than  any  other  in 
Europe— the  class  of  unmarried  wo- 
aKB  aboTe  twenty-fiTO— an  increasing 
cbssi*  women  who,  from  mere  dig* 
liij  of  character,  hare  renounced  a4 
prospects  of   conjugal  and  parental 
life,  rather  than  descend  into  habits 
nnsni  table    to   their  birth.     Women 
eapable  of  such  sacrifices,  and  marked 
by  such   atreogth  of  mind,  may  be 
expected  to  think  with  deep  feeling, 
ai^    to    express   themselyes  (unless 
where  they  have  been  too  much  bias- 
ed by  booaish  connexions)  with  natu^ 
ral  grace.  Not  impossibly  these  same 
women,  if  required  to  come  forward  in 
some  public  character,  might  write  ill 
and  afifinstedly.      They  would  then 
haTe  thnr  free  natural  movement  of 
thought  distorted  into  some  accommo- 
dation to  artificial  standards,  amongst 
which  they  might  happen  to  select  a 
bad  one  for  imitation.    But  in  their 
letters  th^  write  under  the  benefit  of 
their  natural  advantages ;  not  warped^ 
on  the  one  hand,  into  that  constraint 
or  awkwardness  which  is  the  inevi- 
table eflSect  of  conscious  exposure  to 
public  gaze;  yet,  on  the  other,  not 
kf(  to  vacancy  or  the  chills  of  apathy, 
but  sostained  by  some  deep  sympathy 
between  themselves  and  their  corr^ 
ipondents. 

So  £tf  as  concerns  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish, we  are  saUsfied,  from  the  many 
beantifiil  female  letters  which  we  have 
heard  npon  chance  occasions  from 
evety  quarter  of  the  empire,  that  they, 
die  eduested  women  of  Great  Britain- 
above  all,  the  interesting  class  of  women 
nnmarried  npon  scruples  of  sexual 
honour— and  also  (as  in  Constanti- 
nople of  old)  the  nurseries  of  Great 
Britain,  are  the  true  and  best  deposi- 
taries of  the  old  mother  idiom.    But 
we  must  not  forget,  that  though  this 
is  another  term  for  what  is  good  in 
English,  when  we  are  talking  of  a 
banian  and  a  popular  interest,  there 
jii  a  separate  use  of  the  language,  as 
'in  the  higher  forms  of  history  or 
philosophy,  which  ought  not  to  be 
idiooatie.    As  respects  that  which  if, 


it  ia  remarkable  that  the  same  orden 
cliug  to  the  ancient  purity  of  diction  y 
amongst  ourselves  who  did  so  in  ^ 
pagan  Rome-^viz.,  women,  for  the 
reasons  just  noticed,  and  people  of 
rank.  So  much  has  this  been  the 
tendency  in  England,  that  we  know 
a  person  of  great  powers,  but  who  baa 
In  all  things  a  one-sided  taste,  and  if 
so  much  a  lover  of  idiomatic  Eoglisb 
as  to  endure  none  else,  who  professes 
to  read  no  writer  since  Lord  Chop* 
terfield.  It  is  certain  that  thb  ac- 
complished nobleman,  who  has  been 
most  unjustly  treated  from  his  unfor«- 
tunate  collision  with  a  national  favour* 
ite,  aud  in  part  also  from  the  laxity 
of  his  moral  principles,  where,  how* 
ever,  he  spoke  worse  than  he  thought^ 
wrote  with  the  ease  and  careless  grace 
of  a  high-bred  gentleman.  But  his 
style  is  not  peculiar:  it  has  always 
been  the  style  of  his  order.  After 
making  the  proper  allowance  for  the 
continual  new  infusions  into  our 
peerage  from  the  bookish  class  of 
lawyers,  and  for  some  modifications 
derived  from  the  learned  class  of  spi- 
ritual peers,  the  tone  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield has  always  been  the  tone  of 
our  old  aristocracy ;  a  tone  of  ele- 
gance and  propriety,  above  all  things 
free  from  the  stiffness  of  pedantry  or 
academic  rigour,  and  obeying  Caesar's 
rule  of  shunning  tanquam  scopulum 
any  insolens  veroum.  It  u,  indeed, 
through  this  channel  that  the  soUc^* 
tudes  of  our  British  nobility  have 
always  flowed:  other  qualities  might 
come  and  go  according  to  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  individual ;  but  what 
in  all  generations  constituted  an  object 
of  horror  for  that  class,  was  bookifji 
precbion  and  professional  peculiarity. 
From  the  free  popular  form  of  our 
great  public  schools,  to  which  nine 
out  of  ten  amongst  our  old  nobility 
resorted,  it  happened  unavoidably  that 
they  were  not  equally  clear  of  popular 
vulgarities ;  indeecU  from  another 
cause,  that  could  not  have  been 
avoided-.— for  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
connexion,  as  close  as  through  an  um- 
bilical cord,  has  always  been  main- 
tained between  the  very  highest  orders 
of  our  aristocracy  and  the  lowest  of 
our  democracy,  by  means  of  nurses. 


*AmimerMum0da$ii  but  not  in  France. — It  it  a  most  rcmarluible  moral  pbenomeoon 
ia  tbt  aodal  oondition  of  that  nation,  and  ono  which  ipeaka  a  Toluma  aa  to  the  lower 
font  af  fimala  dignity,  that  nnmarried  women,  at  tha  Ke  which  amongtt  na  obtaina  tbe 
basldng  name  of  M  maidt,  are  almost  nnki^ows.  nbat  abockiog  aacrificei  of  lexoal 
^■ou  docs  tbia  one  iact  argue  ?   ^ 
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The  nunei  and  immediate  personal 
attendants  of  all  classes  come  from  the 
same  somt^esy  most  commonly  from 
the  peasantry  of  the  land ;  they  im« 

Sort  into  all  families  alike,  into  the 
ighest  and  the  lowest,  the  coarsest 
expressions  from  the  Temaenlar  Ian- 
giuge  of  anger  andcontempt.  Whence, 
for  example,  it  was,  that  abont  flte  or 
six  years  ago,  when  a  new  novel  circn- 
lated  in  London,  with  a  private  onder- 
standing  that  it  was  a  javenile  effort 
from  two  very  young  ladies  of  the 
very  highest  rank,  nobody  who  re- 
flected at  all  could  feel  much  surprise 
that  one  of  the  characters  should  ex- 
pi'ess  her  self-esteem  by  the  popular 
phrase  that  she  did  not  *'  think  small 
beer  of  herself."  Equally  in  its  faults 
and  its  merits,  the  language  of  high 
life  has  always  tended  to  simplicity 
and  the  vernacular  ideal,  recoiling  from 
every  mode  of  bookishness.  And  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  it 
is  singular  to  note  the  close  resem- 
blance between  polished  England  and 
polished  Rome.  Augustus  Caesar  was 
so  little  able  to  enter  into  any  artificial 
forms  or  tortuous  obscurities  of  ambi- 
tious rhetoric,  that  he  could  not  so  much 
^fts  understand  them.  Even  the  old 
antique  forms  of  language,  where  it 
happened  that  they  had  become  ob- 
solete, were  to  him  disgusting.  And 
probably  the  main  bond  of  connexion 
between  himself  and  Horace  was  their 
common  and  excessive  hatred  of  ob- 
scurity; from  which  quality,  indeed, 
the  very  intellectual  defects  of  both, 
equally  with  their  good  taste,  alienated 
them  to  intensity. 

The  pure  racy  idiom  of  colloquial  or 
household  English,  we  have  insisted, 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  circles  of 
well-educated  women  not  too  closely 
/6onnected  with  books.  It  is  certain 
/that  books,  in  any  language,  will  tend 
^  to  encourage  a  diction  too  remote  from 
the  style  of  spoken  idiom  ;  whilst  the 
greater  solemnity,  and  the  more  cere- 
monial costume  of  regular  literature 
must  often  demand  such  a  non-idioma- 
ticdiction,upon  mere  principles  of  good 
taste.  But  why  is  it  that  in  our  day 
literature  has  taken  so  determinate  a 
swing  towards  this  professional  lan- 
guage of  books,  as  to  Justify  some 
fears  that  the  other  extreme  of  the 
free  colloquial  idiom  will  perish  as  a 
living  dialect?  The  apparent eause 
lies  in  a  phenomenon  of  modern  life, 
which,  on  other  accounts  also,  is  en* 
titled  to  anxious  consideration*    It  is 
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in  newspapers  that  we  must  look  for 
the  main  reading  of  this  generatloim  ; 
and  in  newspapers,  therefore,  we  mus^ 
seek  for  the  causes  operating  upon  tlm^ 
stjrle  of  the  age.     Seventy  years  a^o 
this  tendency  in  political  joumala  Co 
usurp  upon  the  practice  of  books,  aia«l 
to  mould  the  style  of  writers,  was  no- 
ticed by  a  most  acute  observer,  himaelF 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  in  tlio 
class  of  satiric  sketchers  and  personal 
historians  that  any  .nadon  has  pro- 
duced.   Ahready,  before  1770,  the  late 
Lord  Orford  was  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing to  any  man  who  consulted  him  on 
the  cultivation  of  style— <«  Style  is  it 
that  you  want?     Oh,  go  and  look 
into  the  newspapers  for  a  style.*'  Tfais 
was  said  half  contemptuously  and  hair 
seriously.  But  the  evU  has  no  w  become 
overwhelming.     One  single  number 
of  a  London  morning  paper,  which  in 
half  a  century  has  expanded  from  the 
size  of  a  dinner  napkin  to  that  of  a 
breakfast  tablecloth,  from  that  to  a 
carpet,  and  will  soon  be  forced,  by  the 
expansions  of  public  business,  into 
something  resembling  the  mainsail  of 
a  frigate,  already  is  equal  in  printed 
matter  to  a  very  large  octavo  volume. 
Gvery  old  woman  in  the  nation  now 
reads  daily  a  vast  miscellany  in  one 
▼ol.  royal  octavo.    The  evil  of  this, 
as  regards  the  quality  of  knowledge 
communicated,  admits  of  no  remedy. 
Public  business,  in  its  whole  unwieldy 
compass,  most  always  form  the  subject 
of  these  daily  chronicles.  Nor  is  there 
much  room  to  expect  any  change  in 
the  style.     The  evil  effect  of  this  upon 
the  style  of  the  age  may  be  redoeed  to 
two  forms.      Formerly  the  natural  ^ 
impulse  of  ererr  man  was,  sponta-'^ 
neously  to  use  toe  language  of  life  ; 
the  language  of  books  was  a  secondary 
attainment  not  made  without  effort. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  daily  com- 
posers of  newspapers  have  so  long  dealt 
in  the  professional  idiom  of  books,  as  to 
have  brought  it  home  to  every  reader 
in  the  nation  who  does  not  violently 
resist  it  by  some  domestic  advantages. 
Time  was,  within  our  own  remem- 
brance, that  if  you  should  have  heard, 
in  passing  along  the  street,  ftom  any 
old  apple- woman  such  a  phrase  as  *'  I 
will  avail  mysdf  of  your  kindness,'* 
forthwith  you  would  have  shied  liJLe 
a  sluttish  horse — ^you  would  have  run 
away  in  as  much  terror  as  any  old  Ro- 
man upon  those  occasions  when  Bo» 
loqu^Mttur,  At  present  you  swailow  such 
marvels  as  matters  of  course.    The 
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vboU  ardfieial  dialeet  of  books  has 

eoBM  into  plfty  as  the  dialect  of  ordi- 

nvy  ti&.     This  is  one  form  of  the 

evil  impFessed  upon  our  style  by  jour- 

BsliaiB ;  a  dire  monotony  of  bookish 

idioBhas  encrusted  and  stiffened  all 

■adve  freedom  of  expression,  like  some 

sealr  leprosy  or  elephantiasbt  barking 

aadnide-btiiding  the  fine  natural  pnlses 

of  ^  riaslic  flesh.     Another  and  al- 

nosl  a  worse  evil  has  established  itself 

i«  thepreTaffing  stractnre  of  sentences. 

Efery  man  Who  has  had  any  ezpe- 

rienee  in  -writingy  knows  how  natural 

it  is  for  buny  and  fulness  of  matter 

to  ^scharge  itself  by  rast  sentences, 

ioYolving  clause  within  clause  ad  infi" 

niium — -how  difficult  it  is«  and  how 

modi  a  work  of  time,  to  bre^  up  this 

huge  fasciculus  of  cycle  and"  epicycle 

into  a  graceful  succ^sion  of  sentences* 

k»g  intermingled  with  short,  each 

mocfifying  the  other,  and  arising  mu- 

neaUy  by  links  of  spontaneous  con- 

oezioo.    Now  the  plethoric  form  of 

period,  thismonster  model  of  sentence, 

hloated  with  decomplex  intercalations, 

and  exactly  repeating  the  form  of 

syntax  wldch  distinguishes  an  act  of 

Pariiamentf  is  the  prerailing  model  in 

newspi^er  Sequence.     Crude  undi- 

geited  masses  of  suggestion,  furnbh* 

ing  rather  raw  materials  for  oomposi- 

tioB  and  jotting  for  the  memory,  than 

any  formal  derelopnieBts  of  the  ideas, 

describe  the  quality  of  writing  which 

mmt  prerul  m  Journalism :  not  from 

defect  of  talents,  which  are  at  this  day 

of  that  superior  class  which  may  be 

presumed  from  the  superior  import- 

■oee  of  the  function  itsdf ;  but  from 

the  necessities  of  hurry  and  of  instant 

compliance  with  aninstant  emergency* 

gnating  no  posribility  for  rerision,  or 

opening  for  amended  thought,  which 

are  erils  attached  to  the  flying  ycIo* 

cities  of  public  buaness. 

As  to  structure  of  sentence,  and  the 
periodic  involution,  that  scarcely  ad* 
nits  of  bring  exemplified  in  the  con- 
venation  of  those  who  do  not  write. 
But  the  choice  of  phmseology  is  na« 
toraUy  and  etrily  echoed  in  the  coUo- 
mnil  ^rms  of  those  who  surrender 
memselves  to  such  an  influence.  To 
Burk  in  what  degree  this  contsgion 
of  bookbhneii  has  spread,  and  how 
deeply  it  has  moulded  the  habits  of 
txpreesion  in  classes  naturally  the 
lettt  likely  to  have  been  reached  by  a 
iVTolution  so  artificial  in  its  character, 
we  will  report  a  ringle  record  from 
the  memorials  of  our  own  experience. 


Some  eight  years  ago,  we  had  occa* , 
sion  to  look  for  lodgings  in  a  newly- 
built  suburb  of  London.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  (with  respect  to 
whom  we  haye  nothing  to  report  more 
than  that  she  was  in  the  worst  sense 
a  vulgar  woman,  that  is,  not  merely 
a  lowbred  person— so  much  might 
have  been  expected  from  her  occupa- 
tion— but  morally  vulgar  by  the  evi* 
dence  of  her  own  complex  precautions 
against  fraud,  reasonable  enough  in 
so  dangerous  a  capital,  but  not  calling 
for  the  very  ostentatious  display  of 
them  which  she  obtradcd  upon  us) 
was  in  regular  training,  it  appeared, 
as  a  student  of  newspapers.  She  had 
no  children:  the  newspapers  were 
her  children.  There  lay  her  studies, 
that  branch  of  learning  constituted  her 
occupation,  from  morning  to  night; 
and  the  following  were  amongst  tiie 
words  which  she — this  semibarbarian 
—•poured  from  her  cornucopia  during 
the  very  few  minutes  of  our  mterview ; 
which  interview  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  issue  by  mere  nervous  agita- 
tion upon  our  part.  The  words,  as  noted 
down  within  an  hour  of  the  occasion, 
and  after  allowing  a  fair  time  for  our 
recovery,  were  these :— first,  **  Ca* 
tegory;**  secondly,  ''predicament;** 
(where,  by  the  way,  from  the  twofold 
iteration  of  the  idea — Greek  and  Ro- 
man— ^it  appears  that  the  old  kdy  was 
w twice  armed;")— thirdly,  "individu- 
ality ;"  fourthly,  "  procrastination  ;*' 
fifthly,  **  speaking  diplomatically, 
would  not  wish  to  commit  herself;*' 
sixthly,  **  would  spontaneously  adapt 
tW  several  modes  of  domestication  to 
the  reciprocal  interests,  &c.  ;'*  and 
flnally,  (which  word  it  was  thai  set- 
tled us ;  we  heard  it  as  we  reached 
the  topmost  stair  on  the  second  floor ; 
and,  without  further  struggle  against 
our  instincts,  round  we  wheeled, 
rushed  down  forty-five  stairs,  and  ex- 
ploded from  the  house  with  a  fury 
causing  us  to  impinge  against  an  obese 
or  protuberant  gentieman,  and  calling 
for  mutual  explanations;  a  result 
which  nothing  could  account  for,  but 
a  steel  bow,  or  mustachios  on  the 
h'p  of  an  elderly  woman :  meantime 
the  fatal  word  was,}  seventhly,  <<  an- 
teriorly.** Concerning  which  word 
we  solemnly  depose  and  make  affidavit, 
that  neither  from  man,  woman,  nor 
book,  had  we  ever  heard  it  before  this 
unique  rencontre  with  this  abominable 
woman  on  the  staircase.  The  occa- 
sion which  furnished  the  excuse  for 
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snch  a  word  was  this :  From  the  stair- 
case window  we  saw  a  large  shed  in 
the  rear  of  the  house :  apprehending 
some  nuisance  of  **  manufscturiiw 
industry  *'  in  our  neighbourhood^ 
^"  What's  that?*'  we  demanded. 
Mark  the  answer :  ^  A  shed ;  and 
anteriorly  to  the  existing  shed  there 
iras— —  ;**  toAaUhere  was,  posterity 
must  consent  to  have  wrapt  up  in 
darkness,  for  there  came  on  our  ner« 
Tous  seizure,  which  intercepted  fur- 
ther communication.  But  obserrs^ 
as  a  point  which  took  away  any  gleam 
of  consolation  from  the  case,  the  total 
absence  of  all  molaprop  nicturesque- 
ness,  that  might  have  defeated  its 
dea^y  acdon  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. No  e  it  is  due  to  the  integrity 
of  her  disease,  and  to  the  complete- 
ness of  our  suffering,  that  we  should 
attest  the  unimpeachable  correctness 
of  her  words  and  of  the  syntax  by 
which  the  connected  them. 

Now,  if  we  could  suppose  the  case 
that  the  old  household  idiom  of  the 
land  were  generally  so  extinguished 
amongst  us  as  it  was  in  this  particular 
instance — ^if  we  could  imagine,  as  a 
universal  result  of  joumalism,  that  a 
coarse  unlettered  woman,  having  oc- 
casion to  say,  **  this  or  that  stood  in 
such  a  place  before  the  present  shed,'* 
should  take  as  a  natural  or  current 
formula,  <<  anteriorly  to  the  existing 
shed  there  stood,  &o.*'— -what  would 
be  the  final  effect  upon  our  literature  ? 
Pedantry,  though  it  were  unconscious 
pedantry,  once  steadily  diffused 
through  a  nation  as  to  the  very 
moulds  of  its  thinking,  and  the  generiu 
tendencies  of  its  expression,  could  not 
but  stiffen  the  natural  graces  of  com- 
position, and  weave  fetters  about  the 
free  movement  of  human  thought. 
This  would  interfere  as  effectually 
with  our  power  of  enjoying  much  that 
is  excellent  in  our  past  literature,  as 
it  would  with  our  future  powers  of 
producing.  And  snch  an  agency  has 
been  too  long  at  work  amongst  us, 
not  to  have  already  accomplished  some 
part  of  these  separate  evils.  Amongst 
women  of  education,  as  we  have  ar- 
gued above,  standing  aloof  from  liter- 
ature, and  less  uniformly  drawing 
their  intellectual  sustenance  from 
newspapers,  the  deadening  effects  have 
been  partially  counteracted.  Here 
and  there,  amongst  individuals,  alive 
to  the  partioular  evils  of  the  age,  and 
watching  the  very  set  of  the  current, 
there  may  have  been  even  a  more  sys- 


tematic counteraction  applied  to  tbe 
mischief.    But  the  great  evil  in  suck 
cases  is  this — that  we  cannot  see  tlie 
extent  of  the  changes  wrought  or  bc^* 
ing  wrought,  from  having  ourselwes 
partaken  in  them.     Tempora  mutan^ 
tur;  and  naturally,  if  we  could  review 
them  with  the  neutral  eyeof  a  stranger^ 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  not  to 
see  the  extent  of  those  changes.     But 
our  eye  is  no/ neutral:  we  also  have 
partaken  in  the  changes ;  et  nos  mu-^ 
tamwr  in  illis.    And  Sub  fact  disturbs 
the    power   of    appreciating    thoae 
changes.    Every   one  of  ns  would 
have  felt,  sixty  years  ago,  that  the 
general  tone  and  colouring  of  a  style 
was  stiff,  bookish,  pedantic,  whicb» 
from  the  habituation  of  our  organs,  we 
now  feel  to  be  natural  and  within  the 
privilege,  of  learned  art.    Direct  ob« 
jecUve  qualities  it  is  alwavs  by  com- 
parison easy  to  measure  ;  but  the  dil^ 
ficulty  commences  when  we  have  to 
combine  with  this  outer  measurement 
of  the  object  another  corresponding^ 
measurement  of  the  subjective  or  inner 
qualities  by  which  we  apply  the  mea^ 
sure;  that  is,  when  brides  the  ob- 
jects projected  to  a  distance  from  the 
spectator,  we  have  to  allow  for  varia- 
tions or  disturbances  in  the  very  eye 
which  surveys  them.   The  eye  cannot 
see  itself;  we  cannot  project  from  our- 
selves, and  contemplate  as  an  ol;Ject 
our  own  contemplating  faculty,  or  ap- 
preciate our  own  appreciating  power, 
biases,  thereforob  or  gradual  warp- 
ings.  that  have  occurredin  our  critieal 
faculty  as  applied  to  style,  we  cannot 
allow  for  2  and  these  biases  will  un- 
consciously mask,  to  our  perceptions, 
an  amount  of  change  in  the  quality  of 
popular  style  such  as  we  could  not 
easily  credit. 

Separately  from  this  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  drooping  idiomatic  fresh- 
ness of  our  diction,  which  is  a  change 
that  has  been  going  on  for  a  century, 
the  other  characterittic  defect  of  this 
age  lies  in  the  tumid  and  tumultuary 
structure  of  our  sentences.  The  one 
change  has  partly  grown  out  of  the 
other.  Ever  since  a  more  bookish 
ai)r  was  impressed  upon  composition 
without  much  effort  by  the  Latinized 
and  artificial  pbraseoloffy,  by  forms  of 
expression  consecrated  to  books,  and 
by  'Mong-tailed  words  in  odty  and 
o^iofi."  either  because  writers  felt  that 
already,  in  this  one  act  of  prefeiwnoe 
shown  to  the  artificial  vocabulary,  they 
had  done  enough  to  establish  a  differ- 
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estial  ahftneler  of  reguUr  compon- 
tioBy  and  on  that  oondderation  thought 
thMndToa  entitled  to  n^leet  the  com- 
Uaation  of  their  words  into  lentencea 
ud  perioda;  or  beeanse  there  is  a 
nal  naloral  iympathy  between  the 
Luin  phraaeology  and  a  Latin  struo- 
tare  of  senteiioe ;  oertain  it  is  and  re* 
BtrkaUe*  that  onr  popular  style,  in 
the  eomnon  linuted  sense  of  arraoge- 
nnt  applied  to  words,  or  the  syn- 
tsns  01  seoteneesy  has  laboured  with 
two  &nlta  that  might  have  been 
thought  Ineompatible :  it  has  been  ar^ 
tifid^  by  artifices  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  powers  of  the  Lctin  language, 
aad  yet  at  the  very  same  time  careless 
sad  lOsordioate.  There  is  a  stroug 
idea  eipressed  by  the  Latin  word  m» 
ttndUmt,  {Stargtmized,  or  rather  uaofv 
gamteti.  Now,  in  spite  of  its  artifi- 
ciil  biait  that  is  the  very  epithet  Vrhioh 
iriD  best  characterise  our  newspaper 
i^la.  To  be  Tiewed  as  susceptible 
of  offaniaatioB,  auch  periods  must  al-> 
ncdybe  elaborate  and  artificial;  to 
be  liewed  aa  not  having  reeeiTed  it» 
reeh  periods  must  be  careless. 

Bat  perfaape  the  very  best  illnstra- 
lioaof  all  this  will  be  found  in  putting 
the  eeee  of  English  style  into  close 
jutaposition  with  the  style  of  the 
FrsBMi  and  Germane— our  only  very 
important  neighbours.  As  leaders  of 
dvi&ationy  as  powtrs  in  an  intellee- 
taalaense,  thM  are  but  three  nap 
tioBs  in  Europe — England,  Germany, 
FrsBce.  As  to  Spain  and  Italy,  out- 
lyfaigcztreBiities^tiiey  are  not  moving 
bodies;  th^  rest  upon  the  past. 
Kusiia  and  North  America  are  the 
tvo  bulwarks  of  Christendom— East 
and  wcat.  But  the  three  powers  ai 
tkM  ceitire  ore  in  all  senses  the  motive 
forces  of  civilisation.  In  all  things 
they  have  tiie  initiation ;  and  they  pre- 
■de. 

By  thb  eompariaoD  we  shall  have  the 
advaatage  of  doing  what  the  French 
eapreie  by  e'oricfiter.'^the  Germane  by 
MOl  crumUren*  Learning  one  of  onr 
beaimgs  on  the  compass,  we  riiall  be 
aide  to  deduce  the  reat ;  and  we  ahall 
he  able  to  coDjectnre  our  valuation  aa 
mpeets  the  art»  by  findlBg  our  place 
auKNigit  the  artiats.. 

With  leapeet  to  French  atyle,  we 
eaa  hnag^  the  aatoniehment  of  an 
£agMsh  author*  practieed  in  oompoei- 
tioB,  and  widi  no  preinous  knowledge 
ef  PrsMh  literature,  who  should  first 
fadlumeelf  ranging  freely  amongst  a 
Fieoeh  library.    That  pwticular  fault 


of  style  which  in  En^^h  books  is  all 
but  universal,  absolutely  has  not  an 
existence  in  the  French.  Speaking 
rigo^usly  and  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
caso,  we,  upon  a  large  experience  in 
French  Uterature,  affirm,  that  it  would 
be  nearly  impossible  (perhaps  strictly 
so)  to  cite  an  mstance  of  that  cumbroua 
and  unwieldy  style  which  disfigures 
English  composition  so  extensively. 
Enough  could  not  be  adduced  to  satisfy 
the  purpose  of  illustration.  And  to 
make  a  Frenchman  sensible  of  the  fault 
as  a  possibility,  you  must  appeal  to 
some  trunsiated  model. 

But  why  ?  The  cause  of  this  na- 
tional  immunity  from  a  fault  so  com- 
mon every  where  else,  and  so  natural, 
when  we  look  into  the  producing  oo« 
casions,  is  as  much  entitled  to  our  no- 
tice as  the  immunity  itself.  The  fault 
b  inevitable,  as  one  might  fancy,  to 
two  conditions  of  mind-*hurry  in  the 
first  place,  want  of  art  in  the  second. 
The  French  must  be  liable  to  these 
disadvantages  aa  much  aa  their  neigh- 
bonra :  by  what  magic  ia  it  that  they 
evade  them  or  neutralize  them  in  the 
result  ?  The  aecret  liea  here ;  beyond 
all  nations,  by  conatitutional  vivacity, 
the  French  are  a  nation  of  talkera :  and 
the  model  of  their  aentencea  is  moulded 
by  that  fitct.  Conversation,  which  la 
a  luxury  for  other  nations,  is  for  them 
a  neceesitv :  by  the  very  law  of  their 
peculiar  intellect  and  of  its  social 
training,  they  are  colloquial.  Hence 
It  happens,  that  there  are  no  such 
people  endured  or  ever  heard  of  in 
France  as  efloquial  wita ;  people  who 
talk  to  but  not  wiih  a  circle ;  the  very 
finest  of  their  beaux  ettprits  muat  aub- 
mit  to  the  equitiea  of  converaation,  and 
would  be  ofuahed  summarily  as  mon- 
sters, if  they  were  to  seek  a  selfish 
mode  of  display,  or  a  privilege  of  leo- 
turing  any  audience  of  a  9alon  who 
had  met  for  purposes  of  Bodal  pleasure. 
*^De  wumohgue^*'  as  Madame  de  SUel, 
in  her  broken  English,  described  this 
mode  of  display  when  spmiking  of 
Coleridge,  ia  so  far  from  beingtolerated 
in  France  aa  an  accomplishment,  that 
it  is  not  even  understood  as  a  disease. 
This  kind  of  what  may  be  called  irte- 
sponsible  talk,  when  a  man  runs  on 
perpetuo  tenortf  not  accountable  for 
any  opinion  to  his  auditors,  open  tone 
contradiction,  has  aomeCimea  procured 
(lor  a  man  in  England  the  affix  of 
River  to  hia  name :  LabUur  et  iabetut 
in  omne  voliubUi$  avwin*  But  that  haa 
been  in  oaaea  where  the  talking  lm« 
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pulse  was  sustained  by  mere  vivacity 
of  animal  spirits,  without  knowledge 
to  support  ity  and  liable  to  the  full 
weight  of  Archbishop  Huet's  sarcasm 
—that  it  was  a  diarrhoea  of  garrulity, 
a  fluxe  de  bouche.  But  in  cases  like 
that  of  Coleridge,  where  the  solitary 
display,  if  selfish,  is  still  dignified  by 
a  pomp  of  knowledge,and  a  knowledge 
which  you  feel  to  have  been  fused  and 
combined  by  the  genial  circumstances 
of  the  speaker's  position  in  the  centre 
of  an  admiring  circle, — ^we  English  do . 
still  recognise  the  metier  of  a  profes- 
sional talker  as  a  privileged  mode  of 
social  display.  People  are  asked  to 
e-omo  and  hear  such  a  performer,  as 
you  form  a  select  party  to  hear  Thai- 
berg  or  Paganini.  The  thing  is  un- 
derstood at  least  with  us;  right  or 
wrong,  there  is  an  understanding 
amongst  the  company  that  you  are  not 
to  intormpt  the  great  man  of  the  night. 
You  may  prompt  him  by  a  question ; 
you  may  set  bim  in  motion ;  but  to 
begin  arguing  against  bim  would  be 
felt  as  not  less  unseasonable  than  to 
insist  on  whistling  Jim  Crow  during 
the  bravuras  and  tours  deforce  of  the 
great  musical  artists. 

In  France,  therefore,  from  the  in- 
tense adaptation  of  the  national  mind 
to  real  colloquial  intercourse,  for  which 
reciprocation  is  indispensable,  the 
form  of  sentence  in  use  is  adjusted  to 
that  primary  condition ;  brief,  terse^ 
simple  ;  shaped  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing, and  to  meet  the  impatience 
of  those  who  are  waiting  for  their  turn* 
People  who  write  rapidly  every  where 
write  as  they  talk :  it  is  impossible  to 
do  otherwise.  Taking  a  pen  into  his 
band,  a  man  frames  his  periods  exactly 
as  he  would  do  if  addressing  an 
audience.  So  far  the  Englishman  and  ' 
the  Frencbman  are  upon  the  same 
level.  Suppose  them,  therefore,  both 
preparing  to  speak :  an  Englishman  in 
such  a  situation  has  no  urgent  motive 
for  turning  his  thoughts  to  any  other 
object  than  the  prevailing  one  of  the 
moment— viz.,  how  best  to  convey  his 
meaning.  That  object  weighs  also 
with  the  Frenchman ;  but  he  has  a 
previous,  a  paramount  object  to  watch 
— the  necessity  of  avoiding  dee  ion- 
gueurs.  The  rights,  the  equities  of 
conversation  are  but  dimly  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  Englishman.  From 
the  mind  of  a  Frenchman  they  are 
never  absent.  To  an  Englishman,  the 
right  of  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
company  seems  to  inhere  in  things 


rather  than  in  persons :  if  the  parUca- 
lar  subject  under  dbcussion  should 
happen  to  be  a  grave  one,  then,  in  ri^ht 
of  that,  and  not  by  any  right  of  iiia 
own,  a  speaker  will  seem  to  an  En^-' 
lishman  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
drawing  largely  upon  the  attention  of 
a  coinpany.     But  to  a  Frenchman  this 
right  of  participation  in  the  talk  is  a 
personal  right,  which  eannot  be   set 
aside  by  any  possible  claims  in  tfad 
subject :  it  passes  by  necessity  to  and 
fro,  backwards  and  forwards,  between 
the  several  persons  who  are  present ; 
and,  as  in  the  games  of  battiedore  and 
shuttlecock,  or  of  '*  hont  the  dipper,*' 
the   momentary  subject   of  interest 
never  can  settie  or  linger  for  suay 
length  of  time  in  any  one  individnal, 
without  violating  the  mles  of  the  sport, 
or  suspending  its  movement.    Inevita- 
bly, therefore,  the  structure  of  eeotence 
must  for  ever  be  adapted  to  this  pri- 
mary function  of  the  French  national 
intellect — ^the  function  of  conununica« 
tiveness,  and  to  the  necessities  (for  to  the 
French  they  are  nieoeaaities)  of  social 
intercourse. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  French  authors, 
whatever  may  otherwise  be  the  diffisr- 
enoes  of  their  minds,  or  the  differeneea 
of  their  themes,  uniformly  we  find  the 
periods  short,  rapid»  nnekborate^^ 
Pascal  or  Helvetius,  Condillac  or 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu  or  Voltaire^ 
Buffon  or  DucloB,--aU  alike  are  terser 
perspicuous,  brief.  Even  Mirabeau 
or  Chateaubriand,  so  much  modified 
by  foreign  intercourse,  in  this  point 
adhere  to  their  national  models.  Even 
Bossuet  or  Bourdaloue,  where  the 
diffusiveness  and  amplitude  of  oratory 
might  have  been  pleaded  aa  a  dispen- 
sation, are  not  more  licentious  in  Uiis 
respect  than  their  compatriots.  One 
rise  in  every  sentence,  ope  gentle  de- 
scent,— that  is  the  law  for  French 
composition ;  even  too  monotonously 
80-i-and  thus  it  happens  that  such  a 
thing  aa  a  long  or  an  involved  sentence 
could  not  he  produced  from  French 
literature,  though  a  sultan  were  to 
offer  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
man  who  should  find  it.  Whereas 
now,  amongst  ns  English,  not  only 
is  the  too  general  tendency  of  onr 
sentences  towards  hyperbolical  length, 
but  it  will  be  found  continually,  that 
instead  of  one  rise  and  one  corre- 
sponding fall — one  arsis  and  one  ike- 
lif— -there  are  many.  Flux  and  reflux, 
swell  and  cadence,  that  is  the  move- 
ment for  a  sentence ;  but  our  modem 
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a^Ute  us  by  rolling  fires, 

iftertlie  luhion  of  those  iDternalearth- 
qoskes  that,  not  content  with  oce  throe, 
nm  ilon^  spasmodically  like  boys 
pUjing  at  what  is  called  ''drake- 
slooe/' 

It  is  not  often  that  a  single  fanlt 
esD  produce  any  vast  amount  of  ^TiK 
Bat  there  are  cases  where  it  does ; 
lad  this  ia  one :  the  effect  of  weari« 
sets  and  of  repuluon,  which  may  arise 
inm  this  single  Tice  of  unwieldy  com- 
prehensiTeiieBS  in  the  structure  of  sen- 
lioees  cannot  better  be  illustrated  than 
by  a  frank  exposure  of  what  often 
ksppsns  to    ourselves,   and    (as  we 
£fer  as  to  this  case  only  by  con- 
usamAf  notidng  what  all  feel)  must 
often  happen  to  others.     In  the  even- 
iog,  when  it  is  natural  that  we  should 
fed  a  craving  for  rest,  some  boolL  lies 
sear  ns  which  is  written  in  a  style, 
desr,  tranquil,  easy  to  follow.  *  Just 
it  that  moment  comes  in  the  wet 
newspaper,  dripping  with  the  dewy 
freshneia  of  its  news ;  and  even  in  its 
psriiamentary   memorials   promising 
m  mnbh  intereel,  that,  let  them  be 
treated   in  what  manner  they  may 
merely  for  the  suljects,  th^are  often 
eommandingly  attractive.  The  attrac- 
tioB  iodced  ia  but  too  potent,  the  in- 
terest but  loo  ezdting.   Yet,  after  all, 
nuay  times  we  lay  aside  the  journal, 
sad  we  acquiesce  in  the  gentler  stimu- 
lation of  tiie  book.  Simply  the  news  we 
nay  read ;  but  the  discussions,  whether 
direct  from  the  editor,  or  reported 
from  the  Parliament,  we  refuse  or  we 
delay.    And  whv  ?    It  is  the  subject, 
perhaps  you  think,  it  is  the  great  poli- 
tieal  question — too  agitating  by  the 
cooieqaencesitmay  happen  to  involve. 
No.    All  this,  if  treated  in  a  winning 
ityle,  we  conld  bear.     It  is  the  effort, 
the  t(»I,  the  exertion  of  mind  reqoi- 
nte  to  follow  the  discussion  through 
eadleis  and  labyrinthine  sentences— 
thb  it  is  which  compels  ns  to  forego 
the  journal,  or  to  ky  it  aside  until  the 
aext  morning.  Those  who  are  not  ac- 
enttomed  to  watch  the  effects  of  com- 
pontion  upon4he  feelings,  or  have  had 
uttle  eiperience  in  voluminous  reading 
panosd  for  weeks,  would   scarcely 
inagme  how  much  of  downright  phy- 
lieal  exhaustion  is  produced  by  what 
ii  technically  called  the  periodic  style 
of  writbg:  it  is  not  the  length,  the 
•^^fTtXiytm^  the    paralytic  flux  of 
Voids;  it  is  noteventhe  cumbrous  invo- 
lolioB  of  parts  within  parts,  separately 
.  MMfdsred,  that  bean  so  heavily  upon 


the  attention.  It  is  the  suspense,  the 
holding-on,  of  the  mind  until  what  is 
called  the  cwf^^r/i  or  coming  round  of  the 
sentence  commences— this  it  is  which 
wears  out  the  faculty  of  attention.  A 
sentence,  for  example,  begins  with  a 
series  of  if  a;  perhaps  a  dozen  lines  are 
occupied  with  expanding  the  condi- 
tions under  which  something  is  affirmed 
or  denied:  here  yon  cannot  dismiss 
and  have  done  with  the  ideas  as  you 
go  along ;  all  is  hypothetic ;  all  is 
suspended  in  air.  The  conditions  are 
not  fully  to  be  understood  until  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  dependency ; 
you  must  give  a  separate  attention  to 
each  clause  of  this  complex  hypothe- 
sis, and  yet,  having  done  that  by  a 
painful  effort,  you  have  done  nothing 
at  all;  for  you  must  exercise  a  re- 
acting attention  through  the  corre- 
iponding  latter  section,  in  order  to 
follow  out  its  relations  to  all  parts  of 
the  hypotheshi  which  sustains  it.  In 
fact,  under  the  rude  yet  also  artificial 
character  of  newspaper  style,  each 
separate  monster  period  is  a  vast  arch, 
wnich,  not  receiving  its  keystone,  not 
being  locked  into  self  supporting  co- 
hesion, until  you  nearly  reach  its  closei, 
imposes  of  necessity  upon  the  unhappy 
reader  all  the  onus  of  its  ponderous 
weight  through  the  main  proccBS  of 
its  construction.  The  continued  re- 
petition of  so  Atiantean  an  effort  soon 
overwhelms  the  patience  of  any  reader, 
and  establishes  at  length  that  habitual 
feeling  which  causes  him  to  shrink 
from  the  speculations  of  journalists,  or 
(which  is  more  likely)  to  adopt  a  worse 
habit  than  absolute  neglect,  which  we 
shall  notice  immediately. 

Meantime,  as  we  have  compared 
ourselves  on  this  important  point  with 
the  French,  let  ns  now  complete  our 
promise,  by  noticing  our  relation  in 
the  same  point  to  the  Germans.  Even 
on  its  own  account,  and  without  any 
view  to  our  present  purpose,  the  cha- 
racter of  German  prose  is  an  object 
of  legitimate  astonishment.  What- 
ever is  bad  in  our  own  ideal  of  prose 
style,  whatever  is  repulsive  in  our  own 
practice,  we  see  there  carried  to  the 
most  outrageous  excess.  Herod  is 
out-heroded,  Stemhold  is  out-stem- 
holded,  with  a  zealotry  of  extravagance 
that  really  seems  like  wilful  burlesque. 
Lessing,  Herder,  Paul  Richter,  and 
Lichtenberg,  with  some  few  beside, 
either  prompted  bv  natnre  or  trained 
upon  foreign  models,  have  avoided  the 
besetting  sin  of  German  prose.    Any 
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man  of  dUiiUg^Uhed  talent«  whose 
attention  has  been  once  called  steadQy 
to  this  subject*  cannot  fail  to  avoid  it. 
The  misfortune  of  most  writers  has 
been*  that,  once  occupied  with  the 
interest  of  things,  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  embarrassments  of.  disputed 
doctrines,  they  never  advert  to  any 
question  afTect^Dg  what  they  view,  by 
eomparboui  as  a  trifle.  The  rl  docen- 
dum,  the  thing  to  be  taught,  has 
availed  to  obscure  or  even  to  annihilate 
for  their  eyes  every  anxiety  as  to  the 
mode  of  teaching.  And,  as  one  con- 
spicuous example  of  careless  style  acts 
by  its  authority  to  create  many  more* 
we  need  not  wouder  at  the  results^ 
even  when  they  reach  a  point  of  what 
may  be  called  monstrous.  Amoug 
ten  thousand  offenders,  who  carrpr  their 
neglect  of  style  even  to  that  pout,  we 
would  single  out  Immanuel  Kant. 
Such  is  the  value  of  his  philosophy  in 
some  sections,  and  nartialiy  it  is  so  very 
capable  of  a  Jucid  treatment,  intelli- 
glble  to  the  plainest  man  of  reflective 
habits,  that  within  no  long  interval 
we  shall  certainly  see  him  naturalized 
amongst  ourselves ;  there  are  parti- 
cular applications  of  his  pbllosophv 
not  contemplated  by  himself,  for  which 
we  venture  to  predict  that  the  Chris- 
tian student  will  ultimately  be  thank- 
ful, when  the  elementary  principles 
have  been  brought  under  a  clear  light 
of  interpretation.  Attention  will  then 
be  forced  upon  his  style,  and  facts 
will  come  forward  not  credible  without 
experimental  proof.  For  instance,  we 
have  lying  before  us  at  this  moment 
his  Critik  der  PracOschen  Vernui^  in 
thennpirated  edition  of  Hartnoch«— the 
respectablepublisherofallRant*sgreat 
works.  The  text  is  therefore  authen  tic : 
and  being  a  4th  ediUon,  (Riga,  1707*) 
must  be  presumed  to  have  benefited  by 
the  author*s  careful  revision :  we  have 
no  time  for  search,  but  on  barely  throw- 
ing open  the  book,  we  see  a  sentence 
at  pp.  70,  71  exactly  covering  one 
whole  octavo  page  of  thirty- one  lines, 
(each  line  averaging  forty-five  to 
forty-eigbt  letters.)  Sentences  of  the 
same  calibre,  some  even  of  far  larger 
bore,  we  have  observed  in  this  and 
other  works  of  the  same  author. 
And  it  is  not  the  fact  taken  as  an  oc- 
casional possibility,  it  is  the  prevailing 
character  of  his  style,  that  we  insist 
on  as  the  most  formidable  barrier  to 
the  study  of  his  writings  aud  to  the 
progress  of  what  will  soon  be  acknow- 
ledged as  important  in  his  principles. 
A  sentence  is  yiewed  by  him,  and  by 


most  of  his  countrymen,  as  a    mde 
mould  or  elastic  form  admitting^    of 
expansion  to  any  possible  extent :  it 
is  laid  down  .as  a  rude  outline^  and 
then  by  superstruction  and  6j>i-super' 
9truction  it  is  gradually  reared  to   a 
giddy  altitude  which  no  eye  can  fol- 
low.    Yielding  to  his  natural  impul«a 
of  subjoining  all  additions,  or  excep- 
tions, or  modifications— not  in     tho 
shape  of  separate  consecutive  senten- 
ces, but  as  intercalations  and  stuflT- 
ings  of  one  original  sentence,  Kant 
might  naturally  enough  have  written 
a  book  from  beginning  to  end  In   one 
vast  hyperbolical  sentence.    We  some- 
times see  an  Englbh  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  does  literally  accomplish 
that  end,  by  an  artifice  which  in  law- 
has  a  purpose  and  a  use.    Instead  of 
laving  down  a  general  proposition, 
which  is  partially  false  until  it    has 
received  its  proper  restraints,  the  fra- 
mer  of  the  act  endeavours  to  evade 
even  this  momentary   falsehood    by 
coupling  the  restraints  with  the  very 
primary  enunciation  of  the  truth  :  e, 
g,  A  shall  be  entitied,  provided  al- 
ways that  he  is   under  the  circum- 
stances of  e,  or  f,  or  o,  to  the  right 
of  X.     Thus,  even    a    momentary 
compliance  with  the  false  notion  of 
an  absolute  unconditional  claim  to  X. 
is  evaded ;  a  truth  which  is  only  a  con- 
ditional truth,  is  stated  as  such  from 
the  first.     There  is,  therefore,  a  theo- 
retic use.     But  what  is  the  practical 
result  ?     Why,  that  when  you  attempt 
to  read  an  Act  of  Parliament  where 
the  exceptions,  the  secondary  excep- 
tions to  the  exceptions,  the  limitations 
and  the  sublimitations,  descend  seri* 
atim,  by  a  vast  scale  of  dependencies, 
the  mind  finds  itself  overtasked :  the 
energy  of  the  most  energetic  begins  to 
droop  ;  and  so  inevitable  is  that  result, 
that  Mr  Pitt,  a  minister  unusually  ac- 
complished for  such  process  by  con- 
stitution of  mind  and  by  practice^ 
publicly  avowed  his  inabilitv  to  follow 
so  trying  a  conflict  with  technical  em- 
barrassments.    He  declared  himself 
to  be  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  clauses : 
the  Ariadne's  c]ue  was  wanting  for  his 
final  extrication :  and  ho  described  his 
situation  at  the  end  with  the  sunplicity 
natural  to  one  who  was  no  charlatan, 
and  sought  for  no  reputation  by  the 
tricks  of  a  funambulist : ''  In  the  crowd 
of  things  excepted  and   counter-ex- 
cepted,  he  really  ceased  to  understand 
the  main  point— what  it  was  that  the 
law  allowed,  and  what  it  was  that  It 
disallowed/' 
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We  iD^ht  hare  iiiad«  our  readers. 
warj  with  the  picture  of  German 
pfose ;  hot  we  iniist  oot  Hngor.  It 
Is  eaoogh  to  say*  that  it  offers  the 
Monterpola  to  the  French  style.  Our 
9wn  popular  style»  and  (what  is  worse) 
dw  indenejf  of  onr  own,  ia  to  the 
Gcnaan  extreme*  For  those  who  read 
Gcnna  there  is  this  adTaatage— that 
Gtnnan  proee»  as  written  by  the  mob 
af  sothorN  presents^  as  in  a  Brobdigna- 
gian  mirror,  the  most  offenaive  faolts  of 
our  owo« 

Bat  these  faults — are  they  in  prac- 
ties  so  wearisome  and  exhausting  as 
w  have  deaeribed  them?    Possibly 
aot ;  aad^  where  that  hapijens  to  be  the 
c«M.  let  the  reader  ask  himself  if  it  is 
aot  Vt  noeana  of  an  evasion  worse  in 
its  eflecta  than  any  fault  of  style  could 
f?er  proTo  in  its  most  exaggerated 
(bnn.     Shrinking*  through  long  ex« 
perieaee»  from  toe  plethoric  form  of 
emmtlation  and  'periodic*  writing  in 
vhieh  the  journalist  supports  or  ex- 
pluashis  Tiewst  every  man  who  puts 
t  bosineas  Talue  upon  his  time«  slips 
Bstorally  into  a  trick  of  short-hand 
reading.     It  u  more  even  by  the  effort 
sad  tenAon  of  mind  required,  than  by 
the  mere  loss  of  time«  that  most  readers 
are  repelled  from  the  habit  of  carefnl 
resding.    An  evil  of  modem  growtl^ 
ii  met  by  a  modem  remedy.    Every 
■an  gradnally  learns  an  art  of  catch, 
iof  at  the  leading  words,  and  the  car* 
diasl  or  hinge-joints   of  transition, 
which  proclaim  the  general  course  of 
a  writer's  speculation.    Now  it  ia  very 
tree,  and  i  sure  to  be  objected— thatt 
where  so  much  is  certain  to  prove 
nsre  iteration  and  teasing  tantologyi 
little  ean  be  loat  by  this  or  any  other 
proceas  of  abridgement.    Certainly,  as 
muds  the  particular  subject  concern* 
sd,  there  ma^  be  no  room  to  apprehend 
a  aeriona  injury.     Not  there,  not  in 
say  direct  interest,  but  in  a  far  larger 
iaterest— indirect  for  the  moment,  but 
Uie  most  direct  and  absolute  of  all  in- 
terests for  an  intellectual  being,  the 
reader  suffersa  permanent  debilitation. 
He  acquires   a  factitious  propensitjs 
he  forma  an  incorrigible  habit  of  de- 
nltery  reading.    Now,  to  say  of  a 
nan's  knowledge,  that  it  will  be  shal- 
low, or  (which  is  worse  than  shallow) 
will  be  erroneous  and  insecure  in  its 
fomidationsy  b  to  say  little  of  such  a 
hshit :  it  ia  by  reaction  upon  a  man's 
laenltiest  it  ia  b^  the  effecta  reflected 
vpoa   Us    judging    and    reasoning 
powers,  that  loose  habits  of  reading 
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tell  eventually.  And  these  are  du^ 
rable  effects.  Even  as  respects  the 
minor  purpose  of  information,  better 
it  is,  by  a  thousand- fold,  to  have  read 
three  score  of  books  (chosen  judicious- 
ly) with  severe  attention,  than  to  have 
raced  through  the  library  of  the  Vati- 
can at  a  newspaper  pace.  But,  as 
respects  the  nnal  habits  acquired, 
habits  of  thinking  coherently,  and  of 
judging  soundly— better  that  a  man 
should  have  not  read  one  line  through- 
out his  life,  than  have  travelled  through 
the  journals  of  Europe  by  this  random 
process  of  **  reading  short." 

Yet,  by  this  Parthian  habit  of  aim. 
ing  at  full  gallop—of  taking  flying 
shots  at  conspicuous  marks,  and,  like 
Parthians  also,  directing  their  chance 
aiTows  whilst  retreating,  and  revolting 
with  horror  from  a  direct  approach  to 
the  object,— thus  it  is,  that  the  young 
and  the  flexible  are  trained  amongst 
us  under  the  increasing  tyranny  of 
journalism.  A  large  part  of  the  evil, 
therefore,  belongs  to  style:  for  it  is 
this^  which  repels  readers,  and  enforces 
the  short-hand  process  of  desultory 
reading.  A  large  part  of  the  evil, 
therefore,  is  of  a  nature  to  receive  a 
remedy. 

It  u  with  a  view  to  that  practical 
part  of  the  extensive  evil,  that  we  have 
shaped  our  present  notice  of  popular 
style,  as  made  operative  amongst  our- 
selves. One  single  vice  of  periodic 
syntax,  a  vice  unknown  to  the  liter- 
ature of  Greece,  and,  until  Paterculus^ 
even  of  Rome,  (although  the  language 
of  Rome  was  so  naturally  adapted 
to  that  vice),  has  with  us  counter- 
balanced all  possible  vices  of  any  other 
order.  Simply  by^  the  vast  sphere  of 
its  agency  for  evil,  in  the  habits  of 
mind  which  it  produces  and  supports, 
such  a  vice  merits  a  consideration 
which  would  else  be  disproportionate. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  if  the  most  operatire 
of  all  vices,  after  all  it  is  but  one. 
What  are  the  others  ? 

It  is  a  fault,  amongst  many  faults, 
of  such  works  as  we  have  on  this  sub^ 
ject  of  st^le— that  they  collect  the  list 
of  qualities,  good  or  bad,  to  which 
composition  is  liable,  not  under  any 
principle  from  which  they  might  be 
deduced  ^  priori,  so  as  to  be  assured 
tiiat  all  had  been  enumerated,  but  by 
a  tentative  groping,  a  mere  conjectu- 
ral estimate.  The  word  sfyle  has  with 
us  a  twofold  meanbg ;  one  sense,  the 
narrow  one,  expressing  the  mere  ^ya^ 
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thetii  anomaton^  the  syntaziB  or  com- 
bination of  words  into  sentences ;  the 
other  of  far  wider  extent,  and  express- 
ing all  posuble  relations  that  can  arise 
between  thoughts  and  words— -the 
total  effect  of  a  writer,  as  derived  from 
manner.  Style  inay  be  Tiewed  as  an 
organic  thing  and  as  a  medittnic  thing. 
By  organic,  we  mean  that  which,  being 
acted  npon,  reacts^and  which  pro- 
pagates the  communicated  power 
without  loss.  By  mechanic,  that 
which,  being  impressed  with  motion, 
cannot  throw  it  back  without  loss,  and 
therefore  soon  comes  to  an  end.  The 
human  body  is  an  elaborate  system  of 
organs :  it  is  sustained  by  organs.  But 
the  human  body  is  exercised  as  a  ma- 
chine, and,  as  such,  may  be  yiewed 
in  the  arts  of  riding,  dancing,  leaping, 
&c.,  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion  and 
equilibrium.  Now  the  use  of  words 
is  an  organic  thing,  in  so  far  as  lan- 
guage is  connected  with  thoughts,  and 
modified  by  thoughts.  It  is  a  me- 
chanic thing,  in  so  far  as  words  in 
combination  determine  or  modify  each 
other.  The  science  of  stvle,  as  an 
organ  of  thought,  of  style  in  relation 
to  the  ideas  and  feelings,  might  be 
called  the  organology  of  style.  The 
science  of  style,  considered  'as  a  ma« 
chine,  in  which  words  act  upon  words, 
and  through  a  particular  grammar, 
ndght  be  called  the  mechanology  of 
■tyle.  It  is  of  little  importance  by 
what  name  these  two  functions  of 
composition  are  expressed.  But  it  is 
of  great  importance  not  to  confound 
the  functions ;  that  function  by  wideh 
style  maintains  a  commeree  with 
thought,  and  that  by  which  it  chiefly 
communicates  with  grammar  and  with 
words.  A  pedant  only  will  insist 
upon  the  names — but  the  distinction 
in  Uie  ideas,  under  some  name,  can 
be  neglected  only  by  the  man  who  is 
careless  of  logic. 

We  know  not  how  far  we  may  be 
OTor  called  upon  to  proceed  with  this 
discussion:  if  it  should  happen  that  we 
were,  an  interesting  field  of  questions 
wocdd  lie  before  us  for  the  first  part, 
(the  organology.)  It  would  lead  us 
over  the  ground  trodden  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  rhetoricians;  and  over 
those  particular  questions  which  have 
arisen  by  the  contrast  between  the 
dreumstanees  of  the  ancients  and  our 
own  since  the  origin  of  printing.  Punc- 
tuation, trivial  as  such  an  innovation 
may  seem,  was  the  product  of  typo- 
graphy;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
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the  effects  upon  style  even  of  that  one 
slight  addition  to  the  resourees  of  logric. 
Previously,  aman  was  driven  to  depend 
for  his  securi^  against  misunderstand- 
ing npon  the  pure  virtue  of  his  syn- 
tax.    Miscollocation  or  dislocation  of 
related  words   disturbed    the  whole 
sense :  its  least  effect  was,  to  give  no 
sense ;  often  it  gavea  dangerous  sense. 
Now,  punctuation  was   an  artificial 
machinerv  for  maintaining  the  inte« 
grity  of  the  sense  against  idl  mistakes 
of  the  writer ;  and,  as  one  consequence, 
it  withdrew  the  energy  of  men*s  anxie« 
ties   from    the    natural   machinery, 
which  lay  in  just  and  careful  arrange- 
ment.    Another  and  still  greater  ma- 
chinery of  art  for  the  purpose  of  main  - 
taining  the  sense,  and  with  the  eflTect 
of  relaxing  the  care  of  the  writer,  lay 
in  the  exquisitely  artificial  structure  of 
the  Latin  language,  which,  by  means 
of  its  terminal  forms,  indicated  the 
arrangement,  and  referred  the  proper 
predicate  to  the  proper  subject,  spite 
of  all  that  affectation  or  negligence 
could  do  to  disturb  the  series  of  the 
logic  or  the  succession  of  the  syntax. 
Greek,  of  course,  had  the  same  advan- 
tage in  kind,  but  not  in  d^ree ;  and 
thence  rose  some  differences  which 
have  escaped  all  notice  of  rhetoricians. 
Here  also  would  properly  arise  tho 
question  started  by  Charles  Fox,  (but 
probably  due  originally  to  the  con« 
versation  of  some  far  subtler  friend, 
such   as  Edmund   Burke,)  how   far 
the  practice  of  foot-notes — a  practice 
purely  modern  in  its  ^rm— -is  recon- 
cilable with  the  laws  of  just  composi- 
tion :  and  whether  in  virtue,  though 
not  in  form,  such  foot-notes  did  not 
exist  for  the  ancients,  by  an  evasion 
we  could  point  out.     The  question  is 
clearly  one  which  grows  out  of  style 
in  its  relations  to  thought — ^how  far, 
viz.,  such  an  excrescence  as  a  note 
argues  that  the  sentence  to  which  it 
is  attached  has  not  received  the  bene- 
fit  of  a  full  developement  for  the  con- 
ception involved ;  whether,  if  thrown 
into  the  furnace  again  and  re-melted, 
it  might  not  be  so  re- cast  as  to  absorb 
the  redundancy  which  had  previously 
flowed  over  into  a  note.    Under  this 
head  would  fall  not  otily  all  the  differ- 
ential questions  of  style  and  composi- 
tion between  us  and  the  ancients,  but 
also  the  questions  of  merit  as  fairly 
distributed  amongst  the  moderns  com- 
pared with  each  other.     The  French, 
as  we  recently  insisted,*  undoubtedly 
possess  one  vast  advantage  over  all 
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ocber  lutlons  ia  the  good  taste  which 
^eni8  the  arrangement  of  theu*  sen- 
teooes;  in  the  simplicity  (a  strange 
pretension   to    make   for    any  thing 
French)    of    the    modolation  nnder 
Tfaich  their  thoughts  flow ;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  cumbrous  involution^  and 
mthe  quick  succession  of  their  pe- 
liods.    In  reality  this  invaluable  merit 
tends  to  an  excess ;  and  the  style  cottpe 
2s  opposed  to  like  style  souienu,  flip- 
pancy opposed  to  gravity^  the  sub- 
nzltory  to  the  continuous^  these  are 
the  too  frequent  extremities  to  which 
flie   French    manner    betrays   men. 
Better,  however,  to  be  flippant,  than, 
bv  a  revolting  form  of  tumour  and  per- 
plexity, to  lead  men  into  habits  of  in- 
teOect  such  as  result  from  the  modem 
vice  of  Enfflish  style.  ^  Still,  with  all 
its  practicsu  value,  it  is  evident  that 
the  intellectual  merits  of  the  French 
style  are  but  small.     They  are  chiefly 
negative,    in    the   first  place;    and, 
secondly,  founded  in  the  accident  of 
their  coUoquial  necessities.     The  law 
of  conversation  has   prescribed   the 
model  of  their  sentences :  and  in  that 
law  there  is  quite  as  much  of  self-inter- 
est at  work  as  of  respect  for  equity. 
Hme  veniam  petimusque   damusque 
vkissim.     Give  and  take  is  the  rule, 
and  he  who  expects  to  be  heard  must 
condescend  to  listen ;  which  necessity, 
for  both  parties,  binds  over  both  to  be 
brief.     Brevity  so  won  could  at  any 
rate  have  little.merit ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  for  profound  thinking,  it  must 
sometimes  be  a  hinderance.  In  order  to 
be  brief,  a  man  must  take  a  short  sweep 
ef  view :  his  range  of  thought  cannot 
be  extensive ;  and  such  a  rule,  applied 
to  a  general  method  of  thinking,  is 
fitted  rather  to  aphorisms  and  maxims 
as  upon  a  known  subject,  than  to  any 
process  of  investigation    as  upon   a 
sabject  yet  to  be  fathomed.  Advancii^^ 
still  further  into  the  examination  of 
style  as  the   organ  of  thinking,  we 
should  find  occasion  to  see  the  prodi- 
gious defects  of  the  French  in  dl  the 
higher  qualities  of  prose  composition. 
One  advantage,  for  a  practical  purpose 
of  life,  is  sadly  counterbalanced  by 
numerous  faults,  many  of  which  are 
faults  of  stamina,  lying  not  in  any  cor- 
rigible defects,  but  in  such  as  imply 
penury  of  thinldng,from  radical  inapti- 
tnde  in  the  thinking  faculty  to  connect 
itself  with  the  feeling,  and  with  the 


creative  faculty  of  the  imagination. 
There  are  many  other  researches 
belonging  to  this  subtlest  of  sub- 
jects, afiecting  both  the  logic  and 
the  ornaments  of  style,  which 
would  fall  uiider  the  head  of  organ- 
ology. Bi^t  for  instant  practical  use, 
though  far  less  difficult  for  investi- 
gation, yet,  for  that  reason,  far^more 
tangible  and  appreciable,  would  be  all 
the  suggestions  proper  to  the  other  head 
of  mecbanology .  Half-a-dozen  rules  for 
evading  the  most  frequently  recurring 
forms  of  awkwardness,  of  obscurity,  of 
misproportion,  and  of  double  meaning, 
would  do  more  to  assist  a  writer  in 
practice,  laid  under  some  necessity  of 
nurry,  than  volumes  of  general  dis- 
quisition. It  makes  us  blush  to  add, 
that  even  grammar  is  so  little  of  a 
perfect  attainment  amongst  us,  that 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  (one 
being  Shakspeare,  whom  some  afiect 
to  consider  as  belonging  to  a  semi- 
barbarous  age,)  we  have  never  seen 
the  writer,  through  a  circuit  of  prodi- 
gious reading,  who  has  not  sometimes 
violated  the  accidence  or  the  syntax 
of  English  grammar. 

Whatever  becomes  of  our  own  pos- 
sible speculations,  we  shall  conclude 
with  insisting  on  the  growing  neces- 
sity of  style  as  a  practical  interest  of 
daily  life.  Upon  subjects  of  public 
concern,  and  in  proportion  to  that 
concern,  there  will  always  be  a  suit- 
able (and  as  letters  extend,  a  growing) 
competition.  Other  things  being 
equal,  or  appearing  to  be  equal,  the 
determining  principle  for  the  public 
choice  will  lie  in  the  style.  Of  a 
German  book,  otherwise  entitled  to 
respect,  it  was  said — er  latst  sick  nickt 
lesen,  it  does  not  permit  itself  to  be 
read :  such  and  so  repulsive  was  the 
style.  Among  ourselves,  this  has  long 
been  true  of  newspapers  :  they  do 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  read  tit 
ewlenso,  and  they  are  read  short'— with 
what  injury  to  the  mind  may  be 
guessed.  The  same  style  of  reading, 
once  largely  practised,  is  applied  uni- 
versally. To  this  special  evil  an  im- 
provement of  style  would  apply  a  spe- 
cial redress.  The  same  improvement 
is  otherwise  clamorously  called  for  by 
each  man*s  interest  of  competition. 
Public  luxury,  which  is  gradually  con- 
suited  by  every  thing  else,  must  at 
length  be  consulted  in  style. 
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At  the  death  6f  Soliman  the  Magni- 
fleent  in  1566,  the  Ottoman  empire, 
then  at  its  lenith  of  trinmph  and 
grandeur,  presented  a  system  of  rnili- 
tary  and  political  organization  supe- 
rior to  any  which  the  world  had  wit- 
nessed since  the  decay  of  Roman 
power.  A  regularly  paid  and  highly 
disciplined  standing  army,  with  a 
numerous  and  effective  artillery,  and 
aided  at  the  same  time  by  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  timariats,  or  local 
troops  holding  land  l>y  the  tenure  of 
military  service,  combined,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  advantageous  points  of 
the  feudal  and  modem  systems,  be- 
tween which  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
then  in  a  state  of  transition ;  and  en- 
abled the  Sultan  to  advance  with  con- 
fident superiority  to  the  encounter  of 
the  raw  levies,  or  tumultuous  bands  of 
mercenaries,  which  then  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  German  armies; 
while  an  assured  and  ample  revenue, 
such  as  no  other  European  prince  of 
that  age  enjoyed,  gave  him  the  power 
of  exhausting  his  opponent  by  the  in- 
definite prolongation  of  the  war,  if  im- 
mediate success  proved  unattainable. 
The  personal  qualifications  of  the 
princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Othman,  had 
been,  moreover,  remarkably  adapted 
Inr  attaining  and  securing  this  emt* 
aence  of  power :  fW>m  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  in  1299  to  the  ac- 
eession  of  Selim  II.,  the  sceptre  of  the 
Osmanlis  had  been  swayed,  in  an  un- 
broken series  from  father  to  son,  by 
ten  sultans,  all  (with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Bayezid  11.)  distinguished  by 
military  capacity  and  personal  energy 
in  a  degree  of  which  the  annals  of  no 
other  sovereign  house  furnish  so  many 
successive  examples ;  while  the  extra- 
ordinary average  duration  *  of  their 
reigns  prevented  the  frequent  changes 
of  policy  incident  to  a  rapid  succession, 
and  enabled  each  ruler  to  carry  out 
to  their  accomplishment  the  schemes 
of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  which 
had  been  planned  by  himself.     The 


vast  dominions  won  by  the  sabres  oF 
his  ancestors,  were  consolidated  b^ 
Soliman,  whose  legislative  enactments 
and  municipal  institutions  f  continued, 
till  the  late  innovations,  to  be  recogc*- 
nised  and  acted  upon  as  the  standard 
of  the  political  and  social  relations  oF 
the  Turks,  who  commemorate  their 
author  (known  only  as  a  conqueror  to 
the  nations  of  the  West)  by  the  vene- 
rable title  of  Soliman  the  Latvgiver^ 
But  with  the  succession  of  the  ener- 
vated Selim  II.,  the  vigour  and  energy^ 
of  the  imperial  line  expired ;  and, 
though  the  impulse  previously  com- 
municated preserved  the  empire  for 
some  years  from  manifesting  any  ex- 
ternal tokens  of  disorganization,  the 
forty  years  which  followed  the  death 
of  Soliman,  are  evidently  a  period  of 
suspense  between  the  progressive  ad- 
vance in  territory  and  strength  which 
had  been  previously  maintained,  and 
the  gradually  accelerated  descent 
which  marks  the  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 

But,  independent  of  the  personal 
superintendence  and  actirity  of  the 
first  ten  sultans,  the  continual  success, 
which  had  raised  the  monarchy  to 
such  a  point  of  prosperity,  was  but  in 
small  proportion  due  to  the  heads  or 
hands  of  native  Turks.  The  janiza- 
ries, whose  scimitars  were  directed  to 
the  subversion  of  the  faith  in  which 
themselves  had  been  bom,  were,  till 
long  after  the  institution  of  the  corps, 
recruited  exclusively  from  youthful 
Christian  captives  trained  up  in  the 
Moslem  faith ;  while  those  in  whom 
indications  of  superior  talent  were  ap« 
parent,  were  educated  in  the  palaee  of 
the  Sultan,  and  destined,  on  attaining 
manhood,  to  fill  the  high  ofiBces  of  the 
state  and  army :  and  so  rigidly  was 
this  rule  originally  observed,  that  the 
fact  of  Pyrrhus  or  Pin- Pasha,  the  first 
vizir  under  Soliman,  being  a  Turk  by 
birth,  is  remarked  by  historians  as  ex- 
traordinary. But  as  the  fame  of  the 
splendour  and  munificence  of  the  Os- 


*  The  first  ten  reigns  of  the  Ottoman  line,  from  Othman  to  Soliman,  gare  an  ave- 
vage  length  of  26}  years ;  or,  at  nearly  as  possible,  twice  the  average  duration  of  the 
twenty  sttoeeeding,  from  Selim  II.  to  Mahmood  II.  inclusive. 

t  The  very  existence  of  municipalities  in  the  Ottoman  empire  was  unknown  to 
European  statesmen  a  few  years  since,  and  their  true  nature  and  importance  are  still 
far  from  being  adequately  understood.  Those  of  Greece,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  are 
described  and  ably  commented  upon  by  Mr  Parish,  at  the  commencement  of  liis 
<<  Diplomatic  History  of  the  i!^lonarchy  of  Greece." 
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mnS.  emperors  became  more  widely 
atende^y  raneigadee  eif  &  nore  matmre 
age  irere  not  wantiogr,  who  were  at- 
tnetsd  from  all  parte  of  Europe,  to 
range  tfaemaelvee  under  the  banoer 
which  flew  Tietoriotu  from  the  Daoiibe 
to  die  T}g^  and  the  Nile,  and  to 
baiter  tbeir  reKgton  and  their  country 
hr  the  dazz1xn|^  rewards  which  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Futbfal.  Of  the  ten  grand- 
▼isirs  who  supported  by  their  prowess 
and  wisdom  the  throne  of  Soliman,  no 
feas  than  eight  were  of  this  class :  — 
^d  of  the  naval  commanders  of  the 
same  epoch,  the  famous  PiaK  was  a 
Hongarianj  KiBdj-AK  (Oechiali),  a 
GaUbrian^  and  Salih  an  Ionian  Greek ; 
and  the  comparatiTely  mature  age  at 
which  he  became  a  MoeHem,  (though 
he  afterwards  underwent  a  regular' 
eouTse  of  discipline  and  instruction,) 
justifies  onr  ranking  with  these  valiant 
renegades  the  famous  Sinan-Pasha 
Jag^ah-Zadah^  who,  under  the  snc- 
eessors  of  Soliman,  supported  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Crescent  in  almost  every 
qoarter  of  their  realms;  and  who, 
meriting  by  his  ferocity,  as  well  as  his 
courage,  the  epithet  often  conferred 
on  him  of  Arslan  or  Lion,  was  beyond 
£spute  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
undaunted,  though  not  the  most  fortu- 
nate, of  the  generals  who  upheld  for  a 
time  the  renown  of  the  empire,  when 
1he  glories  of  Soliman  and  his  lieu- 
tenants had  passed  away. 

The  father  of  this  famous  rene- 
gade was  the  Viscount  de  Cicala  or 
Cigala,  a  Genoese  of  noble  family 
settled  in  Sicily,^  who  foUowed  the 
profession  of  a  privateer  or  mari- 
time partisan  against  the  Moham- 
medans ;  cruising  with  three  or 
fimr  galleys,  sometimes  on  his  own 
account,  but  more  frequently  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  Venetians 
or  the  Knights  of  St  John,  in  the 
marauding  expeditions  with  which 
they  continually  devastated  the  hos- 
tile coasts,  and  which,  it  should  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind,  first  gave 
rise,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation, 
to  the  system  of  Barbary 'piracy,  on 
the  horrors  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written.  The  naval  skill 
and  daring  of  Cicala  made  his  co-ope- 
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ration  valuable  in  the  sudden  descents 
and  haeardous  enterprises  winch  cha- 
ractertase  the  Mediterranean  war&re 
of  that  period ;  and  his  assistance  was 
accordingly  secured  by  the  Hospital- 
lers, (then,  1581,  just  landed  on  their 
desert  islasid-home  of  Malta,)  in  the 
armament  by  which  they  hoped  to  poe- 
sess  themselves  of  4he  important  port 
of  Modon  in  the  Morea.  Two  Greek 
renegades  betrayed  the  mole  and  the 
fortifications  of  the  harbour  to  the 
party  detached  to  the  attack;  but  the 
enterprise,  afWr  the  assaiUints  had 
gained  possession  of  the  streets,  was 
defeated  by  the  insoberdination  of  the 
Italian  sokiiers,  who  dispersed  them- 
selves in  search  of  plunder  instead  of 
assaulting  the  citadel  which  oommaoidH 
ed  the  lower  town,  till  the  advance  of 
the  Pasha  of  the  Morea  rendered  a 
speedy  retreat  inevitable;  when  the 
Imights  and  gentlemen  who  had  joined 
the  squadron,  pereeiving  all  hope  of 
permanent  occupation  at  an  end,  stain- 
ed their  chivalry  by  sharing  in  the  pnr- 
suit  of  spoil :  every  house  was  ran- 
sacked of  its  most  vduable  efieots ;  and 
eight  hundred  Turkish  ladies,  torn  from 
their  homes  for  slavery  or  ransom, 
formed  a  somewhat  incongruous  ad- 
dition to  the  booty  carried  off  by  an 
order  in  whose  statutes  celibacy  was 
most  rigidly  enjoined !  One  of  these 
fair  prizes,  a  Turkish  girl  of  surpassing* 
beauty,  who  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cicala,  so 
won  upon  the  fierce  heart  of  the  rover, 
that,  on  his  arrival  at  Messina,  he 
offered  to  enfranchise  and  marry  her, 
on  condition  of  her  abjuring  herfidth. 
She  was  accordingly  baptized  by>the 
name  of  Lucrezia,  and  .became  the 
wife  of  Cicala ;  and  from  this  strange- 
ly assorted  union  sprung  Scipio  de 
Cicala,  who  was  destined,  in  the 
changes  of  his  subsequent  career,  to 
exact  heavy  retribution  from  the  Chris- 
tians for  the  desolation  inflicted  by 
them  on  the  homes  of  his  maternal  an- 
cestors. 

Such  is  the  story  of  his  birth  re- 
lated by  Vertot  Scipio  was  the 
youngest  of  several  brothers,  and  was  . 
eighteen  years  of  age*  when  he  fell, 
with  his  father,  into  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  at  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
Christian  armament  by  the  Capitan- 


*  The  Prince  de  Caitel  Cicala,  Neapolitan  ambassador  eatiaordinary  to  England, 
datcends^  we  believe,  from  the  same  home. 

t  Veo  Haidnwr.— Picart  says  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  this  time ;  "  el  fa- 
»wisistimo  Capltaa  Yiscoade  Cigala,  eon  su  h^o  menor  Don  Sdpion  de  edad  de  doce 
tnos,'* 
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Pasha  PialU  (May  14»  15600  at  the 
isle  of  Djerbehy  or  Galves,  on  th^ 
African  coast.     The  father  and  son 
figured  in  the  naval  triumph  in  which 
the  victorious  admiral   entered  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople  :  the  cap» 
tured  vessels,    dismantled    of  their 
masts  and  rudders,  were  towed  in  pro- 
cession to  the  arsenal ;  while,  from 
the  stern  of  Piali's  admiral-galley, 
the  inverted  standard  of  the  Cross 
was  trailed  in  the  waves  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,    and  the  principal  captives, 
after  being  exhibited  in  chains  on 
the  forecastle   to    the  gaze  of  the 
populace,  were  paraded  through  the 
streets  to  the  presence  of  Soliman. 
The  notoriety  of  the  elder  Cicala  as 
a  corsair,  excluded  him  from  all  hope 
of  being  admitted  to  ransom  ;  and  as 
he  refused  to  change  his  religion,  he 
was  thrown,  with  the  other  captives, 
into  prison,  where  he  died  after  four 
years  confinement,  as  some  accounts 
improbably  state,  through  poison  ad- 
ministered by  the  Sultan's  order;  but 
the  youthful  figure  of  his  son  attracted 
the  compassion  of  Soliman,  and  he  was 
enrolled  among  the  ich-oghlamis,  or 
pages  of  the  interior  courts  who  were 
destined,  on  the  completion  of  their 
education,  to  be  transferred  to  the  civil 
and  military  employments  of  the  state. 
Embracing  with  the  reckless  avidity  of 
youth  the  faith  which  opened  to  him 
the  paths  of  honour  and  advance- 
ment, Scipio  Cicala  became  a  Mos- 
lem, under  the  auspices  of  the  noted 
Khoja-Sinan  Pasha,  who,  as  his  sagh^ 
dtdj  or  sponsor,  bestowed  his   own 
name  on  tne  neophyte  ;*  and  so  high 
was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
for  talent  and  zeal,  that,  oti  quitting  the 
chamber  of  instruction  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  corps  of  capidfis,  (guards 
of  the  gate,)  his  pay  and  allowances 
were  fixed  at  a  rate  one-fourth  higher 
than  that  usually  assigned.    The  gra- 
dations of  rank  and  progressive  steps 
of  promotion  were  at  this  time  regu- 
lated with  a  rigid  exactness,  which 
was  soon  relaxed  under  the  succeeding 
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reigns ;  and  Cicala,  after  serving'  un- 
der the  imperial  standoi'd  in  the   last 
Hungarian    campaign    of   Soliman^ 
(who  died  at  the  siege  of  Szigeth  ia 
1566,)  and  seeing  towns  and  castles 
surrender   when   summoned  la    the 
name  of  a  monarch  who  was  no  long-er 
among  the  living,  had,  in  1572,  only 
attained  tothecommand  of  his  original 
corps  as  Capidji-  Bashi,f  in  which  capa* 
city  he  was  deputed,  two  years  later^ 
to  install  the  Walwode  Peter  in    the 
principality  of  Moldavia,  and,  at  the 
same  time  to  nail  as  a  warning,  at 
the  gate  of  the  new  princess  palace 
at  Yassi,  the  head  of  his  predeces- 
sor Iwan,  who  had  perished  in    an 
itttempt  to  assert  independence     by 
the  help  of  the  Poles  and  Cossacks. 

But,  on  the  accession  of  Mourad  HI., 
the  grandson  of  Soliman,  the  services 
of  Cicala,  still  supported  by  the  patro- 
nage of  Khoja-Sinan,  who  recognised 
in  his  fierce  and  unyielding  character 
a  kindred  spirit  to  his  own,  procured 
him  more  rapid  advancement ;  and  a 
tumult  of  the  janizaries,  who,  in  the 
fury  of  intoxication,  had  insulted  the 
Sultan  himself,  and  torn  down  with 
contumely  tlie  edicts  prohibiting  wine, 
having  caused  the  disgrace  of  their  aga, 
he  was  appointed  (1576)  to  the  vacant 
command,  as  the  ofiicer  best  qualified 
to  control  the  increasing  excesses  of 
this  turbulent  soldiery.     In  this  im. 
portant  post,  (the  highest  military  rank 
which  did  not  convey  the  government 
of  a  province,)  he  became  a  distin- 
guished favourite  of  the  Sultan,  who, 
in  the  following  year,  honoured  him 
with  the  hand  of  a  bride  of  impe- 
rial descent,  the  daughter  of  Ahmed- 
Pasha  by  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
great   Soliman.    The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  a  degree  of  splendour 
extraordinary  even  in  those  days  of 
Osmanli  magnificence.     The  trous- 
seau of  the  bride,  whose  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  her  grandmother,  the  Sul- 
tana Mihrmah,]:  daughter  of  Soliman, 
and  widow  of  his  grand- vizir  Roostem, 
amounted  to  100,000  ducats,  exclusive 


*  TurkiBh  writers  hence  often  speak  of  him  as  the  adopted  son  of  KhoJa-SioBn; 
disUaguiehing  him  by  the  appellation  of  Jaghalah  Zadah  or  Jaghal  Oghlu  "  Son 
of  Cicala.*'    Christian  cotemporary  aathors  usually  call  him  Cicala  Bassa. 

f  Pieart  says  that  he  had  at  one  time  during  this  period  held  the  command  of  two 
galleys  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  his  subsequent  appointment  to  the  capitan-pashalik 
makes  this  not  improbable. 

t  This  title  is  conaned  to  the  sisters  and  daughters  of  the  Sultan,  and  not  given,  u  is 
commonly  imagined,  to  the  oudalisques  (ondalickir,)  or  ladies  of  the  imperial  harem. 
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while  tho  bon-bons  distri-     broidered  figures  of  men  and  animals 
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bated  to  the  populace  during  the  re- 
jiHciiig3  cost  no  less  than  twice  that 
snm.  Siawush-  Pasha*  who,  as  neshan- 
lisaghdedf,  or  bridegroom's  man,  es- 
corted the  bride  to  her  husband's 
boose,  expended  in  gifts  the  sum  of 
60,000  sequins ;  and  even  the  orna- 
meoted  palm  branches  which  were 
borne  in  the  nuptial  procession  were 
rained  at  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  princess,  on  whose  nuptials  all 
this  pomp  was  lavishedj  survived  them 
ooljr  a  few  years  ;  but  Cicala  is  said* 
after  her  death,  to  have  married  her 
joimger  sister,  a  union  forbidden  by 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Koran, 
;though  some  commentators  expound 
the  passage  as  forbidding  only  the 
m&rriage  with  two  sisters  at  once,) 
and,  as  the  appellation  of  sultan- za- 
4ah*  (descendant  of  a  sultan)  is  ap* 
plied  by  Turkish  writers  to  both  his 
sons,  it  is  probable  that  he  contracted 
DO  other  alliances. 

Since  the  peace  of  1555,  which  ter- 
mioated  the  long  wars  of  Selim  and 
Soliman  against  Persia,  the  relations 
of  that  monarchy  with  the  Porte  had 
continued  friendly  :  and  the  splendid 
mission  dispatched  by  Shah  Tahmasp 
ID  1576  to  congratulate  Mourad  on  his 
accession,  was  received  at  Constanti- 
nople with  a  degree  of  distinction 
never  before  accorded  to  tho  ambassa- 
dors of  any  Mohammedan,  and  far  less 
of  any  Christian  power.  The  capitan- 
pisha,  with  thirty  galleys,  transported 
the  envoy,  Tokmah-Khan,  from  Scu- 
tari to  Europe,  amid  the  thunders  of 
artilicry  from  both  shores.  The  beg- 
lerbeg  of  Roumelia,  and  Cicala,  as  aga 
of  the  jaoizaries,  received  him  at  the 
landing* place,  and  rode  on  his  right 
and  left  to  the  palace  prepared  for  his 
reception  ;  while  the  rich  gifts  of 
irhich  he  was  the  bearer  were  dis- 
played in  long  procession  by  his  at- 
teodantSt  and  the  jewelled  caparisons 
of  bis  led  horses  (an  important  part 
of  an  Oriental  pageant)  at  once  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  Osmanlis  by  their  gor- 
geous trappiirg^  of  gems  and  gold,  and 
scandalized  their  orthodoxy  by  the  em- 


which  appeared  on  them  ;  and  which, 
by  the  Soonis  (who  consider  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  living  things  forbidden) 
were  regarded  as  a  sheah,  abomina- 
tion. The  public  presentation  of  Tok- 
mah  to  the  Sultan,  nine  days  after  hit 
entry,  was  signalized  by  an  equal  pro- 
fusion of  magnificence ;  but,  before  the 
Persian  ambassador  had  quitted  Con- 
stantinople, the  monarch  from  whom 
he  was  accredited  had  expired  by  poi- 
son, administered  to  him  by  one  of  bis 
wives  ;  and,  amid  the  troubles  and  dis- 
sensions which  ensued,  the  Porte  easily 
found  pretexts  for  attacking  Persia 
afresh.  War  was  accordingly  de- 
clared the  following  year ;  and  the  Se- 
raskier  Mustapha,  the  hero^of  the  Cy- 
priote war,  subdued  in  two  campaigns 
the  greater  part  of  Georgia  and  Shir- 
wan  :  but  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
procured  his  recall ;  and,  in  1580,  the 
grand-vizirat  and  the  command  of  the 
army  were  conferred  at  once  on  Khoja- 
Sioan,  the  conqueror  of  Tunis  and 
Arabia,  and  the  early  patron  of  Cicala. 
Cicala  was  at  thb  juncture  no  longer 
aga  of  the  janizaries — the  loud  com- 
plaint of  the  Christians  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  whom  he  was  a  bigoted  op- 
pressor, had  caused  his  removal  for 
encouraging  tho  outrages  of  the  sol- 
diery against  their  property ;  but  he 
still  retained  the  personal  favour  of 
the  Sultan,  and  repairing  with  Sinan 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  in 
Armenia,  gained  such  renown  bv  his 
bravery  and  enterprise  in  the  wild  and 
irregular  warfare  which  marked  the 
ensuing  campaign  on  the  Caucasian 
border,  that  he  was  not  only  ex- 
empted from  the  disgrace  which  over- 
took his  patron  at  its  conclusion,  but 
invested  with  the  rank  of  pasha  of  two 
tails,  and  appointed  governor  of  £ri- 
van,  the  most  recent  conquest  of  the 
Turks,  which  had  been  fortified  with 
extraordinary  care  by  the  Seraskier 
Ferhad- Pasha,  for  the  defence  of  the 
new  frontier.  The  fluctuating  for- 
tunes of  the  campaign  which  followed, 
afforded  him  ample  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  himself  under  the  eye 


The  mother  of  the  beir-apparent  alone  bean  the  title  of  Sultana- Kbassikl ;  and,  after 
the  teeenion  of  her  won.  Sultana- Walidah. 

*  The  male  of&priog  of  both  the  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  a  reigning  sove- 
reign were  destroyed  in  their  birth,  as  too  near  the  throne.  It  was  only  in  the  fourth 
degree  of  deteent  that  tbey  were  allowed  to  exist,  and  to  these  the  title  of  Sultan-Za- 
dah  wu  appropriated. 
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of  tbeneweommander-iii-cbief^Osmaii^ 
VaahtL,  (surnamed  Oz-demiryor  '*  iron 
nerves.**)  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
indefatigable  generals  whose  triumphs 
are  recorded  in  the  militaryaanals  of  the 
Osmanlis.  In  the  nocturnal  victory 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Torches,  gained 
over  the  Persians  in  the  spring  of 
1583,  Cicala  led  the  advanced  guard 
with  his  usual  fiery  intrepidity  ;  and 
Osman  marked  his  confidence  in  him 
by  intrusting  to  him  the  command  of 
the  main  force  left  in  Armenia*  when 
he  himself  set  out  at  the  head  of  the 
elite  on  the  remarkable  expedition  in 
which,  after  penetrating  the  hazardous 
defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  and  crossing 
the  frozen  plains  of  the  Kuban  in  the 
depth  ofwmter,  he  anticipated  and 
crushed  by  his  sudden  appearance  the 
meditated  revdt  of  the  KrimTartars, 
returning  in  triumph,  with  the  head 
of  the  rebel  khan  Mohammed,  to 
Constantinople.  The  honours  with 
which  his  promptitude  and  energy 
were  rewarded  have  no  parallel  in  the 
range  of  Turkish  history :  after  his 
interview  with  Monrad,  he  was  in- 
vested, instead  of  an  ordinary  dress  of 
honour,  with  robes  similar  to  those 
worn  on  state  occasions  by  the  Sultan, 
who,  with  his  own  hands,  fastened  an 
imperial  aigrette  in  his  turban,  and 
attached  to  his  side  his  own  jewdled 
ataghan : — he  was  escorted,  on  his 
return  to  his  official  residence,  by  the 
imperid  guards ;  and  the  criers  ex- 
acted from  the  multitude  the  homage 
ordinarily  paid  to  the  sovereign.*  A 
few  weeks  later,  the  emblems  of  the 
grand-vizirat  were  conferred  in  full 
divan  upon  Osman,  who  returned  with 
augmented  powers  to  the  Asiatic  com- 
mand; while  Cicala,  whose  valour  and 
capacity  had  been  highly  landed  by 
the  new  favourite,  received  the  third 
horse-tail, with  the  important  pashaliks 
of  Wan  and  Bagdad,  and  the  second 
rank  in  command  of  the  army. 

The  reigning  sovereign  of  Persia, 
Sultan  Mohammed  Khoda-bandah, 
was  incapacitated,  both  b^  weakness 
of  character  and  an  infirmity  of  sight 
almost  amounting  to  blindness,  from 
taking  an  active  part  either  in  the 
government  of  his  dominions  or  the 
conduct  of  hu  armies ;  but  the  pro- 
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gross  of  the  Turks,  which  threatened 
the  dismemberment  of  the  north* 
western  Persia,  required  the  presence 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  and  Ham- 
zah,  the  valiant  son  of  Mohammed^ 
accordingly  appeared  in  1585  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  forces.  Reanuna- 
ted  by  the  presence  of  their  gallant 
prince,  the  Persians  attacked  and  over- 
threw the  Ottoman  advanced  corps 
under  Cicala,  who  was  on  the  point 
of  forming  the  siege  of  Tabreez ;  but 
the  approach  of  &e  grand-vizir  com« 
pelled  Hamzah  to  retire  before  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Turks, 
who  entered  the  capital  of  Azerbijan, 
and  subjected  the  inhalMtants,  during* 
three  days  and  nights,  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  carnage  and  plunder.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Ottomans  commenced 
the  retreat,  which  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  broken  health  of  the 
grand- vizir  rendered  inevitable^  than 
Hamzah,  resuming  the  offensive,  ha- 
rassed their  exhausted  columns  with 
incessant  and  impetuous  attacks.  Ci- 
cala sustained  a  second  defeat  at  Shani- 
Ghazan,  and  the  Persians,  penetrating 
between  the  Ottoman  corps  dannee» 
nearly  succeeded  by  a  sudden  onset 
in  storming  the  fortified  camp  of  the 
grand-vizir,  who  expired  in  his  tent 
the  same  evening,  (Oct.  29, 1585.) 

The  command  now  devolved  on 
Cicala,  who  at  once  retrieved  the  lustre 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  dispelled  the 
shade  which  the  defeat  of  Sham-Gha- 
zan  had  cast  on  him,  by  gaining  avictory 
over  the  hitherto  invincible  Hamzah ; 
after  which,  he  led  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters,  at  Wan,  and  announced  by 
Tartar  couriers  to  the  Sultan  his  late 
success,  and  the  death  of  the  grand- 
vizir.  The  advantages  gained  over  the 
Persians  were  celebrated  at  Constan- 
tinople by  fetes  and  rejoicings ;  but 
the  confirmation  of  Cicala  in  the  post 
of  seraskier,  or  commander-in-chief,  to 
which  his  services  justly  entitled  him, 
and  for  which  the  deceased  Osman,  in 
the  last  despatches  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Sultan,  had  earnestly  recom- 
mended  him,  was  opposed  by  a  party 
iu  the  seraglio,  who  advocated  the 
claims  of  Ferhad- Pasha :  and  the  weak 
Mourad,  unable  to  decide  between  the 
two  candidates,  compromised  the  point 


*  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  the  striking  eoinddenee  of  these  details  with  ths 
honours  paid  to  Mordecaf ,  by  eomiBafld  of  Ahasocras.  Saeh  is  the  immutability,  in 
matters  of  ceremony,  of  Oriental  customs. 
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bj  appoindDg  them  both^  in  separate 
l^ti-shertefi,  coDJointly  to  the  com- 
aaad.     Thu    measure    might   have 
been  productire  of  disastrous  results* 
if  the  Peraiaas  had  still  been  headed 
bj  the  brare  Hamzah :  but  that  valiant 
prinee  had  perished  by  the  hand  of  a 
private  aasassioy  and«  after  his  death, 
the  war  was  suffered  to  languish  by 
boih  sides.     The  helpless  king  Mo- 
hanuned  sank  into  insignificance,  when 
DO  longer  supported  by  the  prowess 
aod  eounsels  of  Hamzah,  and  erelong 
abdicated,   or  was  deposed  by   the 
Dobles»  in   favour   of  the   youthful 
prince  Abbas,  afterwards  justly  8ur« 
naoied  the  Great.     But  the  auspices 
luder  which  this  brilliant  reign  com- 
menced were  far  from    favourable: 
Kazweeo,  then  the  capital,  was  threat- 
ened by  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in 
the  west: — in  the  opposite  quarter, 
the  Uzbeks  were   rapidly    subduing 
Kborassan :  and  the  efforts  of  the  king 
were  distracted  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
nobles,  in  whose  hands  be  was  almost 
a  prisoner;  till  under  the  pressure  of 
these  accumulated  difficulties,  a  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  Porte  in  1590, 
by  which  Persia  ceded  Tabreez  with  its 
dependencies,  Georgia,  Shirwan,  and 
all  the  other  conquests  of  the  Turks. 

On  the  appointment  of  Ferhad  as 
bis  colleague.  Cicala  had  retired  in 
diagost  from  the  grand  army,  to  the 
districts  more  immediately  under  his 
own  government ;  and  his  subsequent 
share  in  the  operations  of  the  war  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confined  to  the 
subjogation  of  the  frontier  tribes  of 
Khazistan,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress  of  Nahavuod,  a  place  cele- 
brate as  the  scene  of  the  final  victory 
which  placed  Persia  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  first  caliphs.  But  the  de- 
spatches which  he  addressed  to  the 
Porte,  (several  of  which  are  preserved 
in  Turkish  historical  collections,)  at- 
test Uie  zeal  with  which  he  laboured 
during  this  period  for  the  internal  im- 
profement  of  his  pashalik,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  establishment  of 
eommunications  which  might  facilitate 
the  performance  of  the  sacred  duty  of 
pilgrimage  enjoined  on  all  Moslems. 
He  vehemently  opposed,  however,  the 


first  proposals  for  peace,  urging  that 
a  vigorously  conducted  invasion,  di- 
rected against  Kazween  or  Ardebil, 
might  dissolve  the  fabric  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy,  then  assailed  on  sJl 
sides  by  foreign  and  domestic  foes: 
but  these  bold  counsels  were  rejected 
by  the  timid  policy  of  Mourad ;  and 
the  death  of  the  capitan-pasha,  in  the 
year  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war^ 
(1589,)  afforded  an  opportunity  of  re- 
calling him  from  the  theatre  of  war  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  installed 
in  the  vacant  dignity,  and  made  one 
of  the  six  vizirs  of  the  divan*  at  the 
same  time  that  tne  grand-vizlrat  was 
once  more  conferred  on  his  ^adoptive 
father  Sinan. 

During  the  remaining  five  years  of 
the  reign  of  Mourad,  the  Porte  was  a 
scene  of  constant  intrigue  between  the 
partisans  of  Ferhad  and  thoee  of  Sinan: 
and  the  heads  of  the  two  factions  were 
successively  elevated  to  and  deposed 
from  the  grand-viztrat :  but  the  influ- 
ence of  Cicala's  wife  in  the  seraglio, 
and  the  personal  partiality  shown  to- 
wards him  by  the  Sultan,  maintained 
him  throughout  in  the  capitan»pasha- 
lik:  and  he  further  secured  himself 
by  the  magnificent  gifts  which,  on  the 
return  of  the  fleet  from  its  summer 
cruise,  he  annually  presented  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  as  the  spoils  of 
vessels  taken  from  the  Christians  in 
the  Mediterranean.  So  high  was  his 
favour  at  this  period,  that  he  even  pre- 
sumed to  solicit  for  his  brother,  the 
Viscount  Charles  de  Cicala,  (whom  he 
had  invited  from  Naples  to  Constan- 
tinople,) the  dignity  either  of  waiwode 
of  Moldavia  or  duke  of  Naxos,t  two 
of  the  highest  posts  tenable  in  the  em- 
pire by  Christians;  but  this  daring 
petition  was  unsuccessful.  In  the 
plenitude  of  power,  he  extended  his 
care  to  those  of  his  relatives  who  still 
remained  in  Christendom;  and  appear- 
ing in  1594  with  the  fleet  off  Messina, 
where  his  mother  and  sister  resided, 
demanded  that  they  should  be  given 
up  to  him,  revengiug  the  refusal  of  the 
governor  by  ravaging  the  coasts  of 
Sicily,  and  destroying,  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  the  town  of  Rbeggio,  which 
had  been  sacked,  on  a  previous  occa- 


*  The  command  of  the  fleet,  though  uiually  held  by  a  vizir ^  (pasha  of  three  tailr«) 
did  not  neeessarily  imply  the  rank  of  more  than  two.   « 

t  Naxot  had  been  In  the  potsesrion  of  the  Turks  since  1516 ;  but  the  forms  of 
govmrmneiit  established  there  and  in  other  iEgean  isles  by  the  Venetians  had  never 
been  altered. 
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sion>  by  the  famous  corsair  Barbae 
rossa.  The  grand-vizirat  was  now  the 
only  step  wanting  to  crown  his  ambi- 
tion; and.it  is  probable  that,  on  the 
death  or  resignation  of  the  aged  Sinan> 
(then  holding  the  seals  for  the  third 
time,)  he  would  have  been  appointed 
to  that  exalted  office,  when  the  death 
of  the  Sultan  Mourad  III.  (Jan.  1595) 
disconcerted  for  the  time  his  schemes 
of  aggrandizement. 

The  accession  of  Mohammed  III. ' 
wrought  an  immediate  change  in  the 
interior  politics  of  the  seraglio :  his 
mother^the  Sultana-  Walidah  Saffiy  ah/ 
(by  birth  a  Venetian  of  the  noble  house 
of  Baffb,)  who,  e?en  during  the  lifd 
of  Mourad,  had  not  abstained  from  in- 
terference in  public  affairs,  now  as- 
sumed over  the  mind  of  her  son  an 
ascendancy  which  the  influence  of  his 
tutor  Saad-ed-deen,  who  alone  par- 
took with  her  in  his  confidence,  could 
not  counteract:  and  the  nomination 
of  Ferhad  as  grand- vizir,  by  her  ad- 
vice, was  followed  by  the  dismissal  of 
Sinan  and  Cicala,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Saad-ed-deen.  But 
the  administration  of  Ferhad  was 
neither  long  nor  prosperous :  the  Sul- 
tan was  alarmed  by  incessant  mutinies 
of  the  spahis  and  other  troops  in  the 
capital,  who  mingled  with  their  cla- 
mours for  pay  demands  for  the  head 
of  Ferhad ;  and  though  these  disor- 
ders were  quieted  for  the  moment  by 
the  temporary  exile  of  Sinan  and  Ci- 
cala, who  were  accused  of  fomenting 
them,  they  broke  out  with  fresh  vio- 
lence after  the  departure  of  the  grand- 
vizir  for  the  campaign  in  Hungary, 
(where  a  new  war  with  the  empire  had 
broken  out  in  1593 :)  and  the  trea- 
chery of  Ibrahim- Pasha,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Sultan,  who,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship  for  Ferhad,  was  a 
concealed  adherent  of  the  opposite 
party,  proved  fatal  to  the  unfortunate 
minister.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  Rud- 
shuk,  when  the  messengers  of  death 
overtook  him ;  and  the  wily  Sinan,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  was  replaced  for  the 
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fourth  time  in  the  vizirat;  which, 
though  again  displaced  for  a  few  da.ys 
inconsequence  of  the  ill  success  of  the 
campaign  of  1595,  he  held,  irith 
that  short  interval,  till  his  death  ; 
furnishing  the  only  instance  in  the 
Ottoman  annals  of  this  dignity  being: 
five  several  times  conferred  on  the 
same  person. 

Since  the  death  of  Soliman  the  Mag** 
nificent,  his  successors,  almost    sta- 
tionary in  the  capital,  had  discontinued 
the  practice,  which  had  prevailed  since 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  of 
heading  their  armies  in  person;  and 
though,  dnring  the  short  reign  of  Se- 
lim  II.,  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
the  empire  had  been  preserved  undi- 
minished by  the  ministers  and  gen- 
erals formed  under  the  eye  of  hisfathery 
the  mischievous  efiects  of  this  impoli- 
tic negligence  were  soon  made  mani- 
fest by  the  continual  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  and  revolts  in  the  distant  pro* 
vinces,  (now  no  longer  curbed  by  the 
frequent  presence  of  the  sovereign,) 
which  troubled  the  sway  of  Mourad 
III.     But  Mohammed  III.,  (who,  if 
he  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  personal 
courage  which  had  distinguished  most 
of  his  warlike  forefathers,  had  at  least 
inherited  a  double  portion  of  that  san- 
guinary ferocity  by  which  it  was  too 
often  tarnished,)  f  declared  at  his  ac- 
cession his  determination  to  check  the 
growing  evil,  by  resuming  the  mar- 
tial habits,  and  emulating  the  glorieg 
of  his  predecessors.     This  resolution 
is  said  by  the  Turkish  historian  Nai- 
ma,  to  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the 
counsels  of  Khoja-Sinan,  and  the  ar- 
guments ascribed  to  him  are  curious: 
"  If,"  said   he,    <*  the   command*  in- 
chief  in  the  field  be  held  by  the  grand- 
vizir,    the    kaimakam    will    throw 
every  impediment  in  his  way,  in  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  the  vizirat  on  his  dis- 
grace :    if  by  any  other  pasha,  the 
grand- vizir   will   impede    his   exer- 
tions  lest  success  should  recommend 
him  as  his  own  successor:  thus,  no 
good  will  be  efiected  in  either  case  T* 
The  execution  of  the  Sultan*s  purpose 


*  This  princess  survived  both  her  son  and  her  grandson  Ahmed  I. ;  and  died  in 
1618  in  the  old  teragUo,  where  she  had  been  confiued  on  the  accession  of  Ahmed. 
From  this  time,  every  new  reign  broaght  with  it  a  fresh  camanlla  of  womeo  and 
eunuchs,  who  controlled  the  sultan  and  the  mioisters,  and  whose  good  graces  were 
courted  by  vizirs  and  pashas  expectant. 

f  The  day  of  his  accession  was  commemorated  by  the  execution  of  his  nineteen  bro- 
thers, and  of  all  the  oudalisquet  to  whom  any  suspicion  of  pregnancy  conld  attach;  and 
his  subsequent  career  was  worthy  of  this  commencement. 
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ns  hastened  by  the  death,  early  la 
:j»6,  of  the  "  craftie  old  foxe"  (as 
Kflolles  qa^tly  terms  Sinan)  ^ho 
hi  saggested  it,  as  the  army  in.  Hun- 
rarf  iras  thereby  left  without  a  gen- 
enl;  the  Sandjak-shereef,  which,  in 
the  last  reign  had  been  transferred 
&om  Damascus  to  Constantinople, 
▼as  accordingly  displayed  for  the  first 
time  as  the  imperial  standard,  and 
Mohammed,  quitting  the  capital  in  all 
ibe  splendour  of  Oriental  state,  re- 
piirai,  with  a  numerous  cortege 
of  pashas  and  generals,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army. 

Cieala,  whoso  fiery  yet  subtle  tem- 
perament, was  entirely  congenial  to 
that  of  his  old  patron,  had  been  re- 
commended by  him  as  hb  successor : 
bottbebflaence  of  the  Sultana- Wali- 
dah  prevented  his  attaining  the  en- 
vied dignity,  aud  the  seals  were  de- 
lifered  to   Ibrahim- Pasha,  who  had 
eoDciliated  the  queen-mother  by  se- 
paraUDg  himself  from  the  interests  of 
ihc  other  party.    Cicala,  however,  ac- 
companied the  Sultan  into  Hungary, 
aad  80  far  gained  his  good  graces  that 
he  was  appointed  to  an  important 
eommand  in  the  army.     The  interval 
of  confusion  between  the  death  of 
S'maa  and  the  appearance  of  the  Sul- 
tan io  the  field,  bad  been  actively  em- 
ployed by  the  Imperialists  in  the  re- 
duction of  severed  frontier  fortresses 
in  Turkish  Hungary.     Gran  and  Vis- 
zegrad  had  fallen;  and  Cicala  was 
ordered  to  hasten  with  the  advanced 
corps  to  the  relief  of  Hatwan,  then 
cloedy  beleaguered  by  the  Archduke 
Maxioulian.      But  piqued,  as  it  is 
&aid,  by  the  rejection   in  a  council 
of  war  of  the  plan  which  he  had 
drawn  np  for  the  campaign,  he  exe- 
cuted those  orders  so  dilatorily  that 
the  town  was  taken  by  assault  before 
be  appeared,  and  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants slaughtered  without  mercy 
by  the  Walloons  and  Germans.     Yet 
fco  well  was  his  favour  already  esta^ 
bUahed  with  Mohammed,  that  this  mis- 
condoct  passed  even  without  reproof-^ 
*'  a  circiunstance,"  says  Naima,  "  so 
marvellous  as  to  confound  the  under- 
standing;" and  he  speedily  retrieved 
his  military  repuution  by  hb  services 
at  the  siege  of  Agria,  which  surren- 
dered, on  capitulation,  after  a  despe- 


rate resistance  ;  but  the  Turkish  com- 
manders were  unable  to  protect  the 
remnant  of  the  garrison  from  the  fury 
of  the  janizaries,  who,  inflamed  by  the 
recent  massacre  at   Hatwan,  rushed 
upon  them  as  they  issued  from  the 
shattered  fortress.    Ten  officers  alone, 
who  sought  refuge  in  the  tent  of  the 
Tefterdar,  escaped  with  their  lives: 
the  rest  were  literally  hewn  limb  from 
limb,    and    their    mangled    remains 
strewn  along  the  glacis  of  the  citadel. 
The  Arpbduke,  who  had  retreated 
before  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  Ottomans,  again  advanced,  after 
efiecting  a  junction  with  the  Hunga- 
rians between  Teufienbach  and  Palfi, 
for  the  deliverance  of  Agria  ;  but  the 
tragical  fate  of  that  city  anticipated 
bis  movements,  and  he  found  himself 
(Oct.  24,  1596)  in  front  of  the  whole 
Turkish  force  on  the  marshy  plain  of 
Keresztes.     The  following  day  was 
consumed  in  indecisive  skirmbhing ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  a 
movement  of  the   Turks,  to  cross  a 
small    river   intersecting    the   plain, 
brought  on  a  general  engagement. 
Ten  thousand  Turks  and  Tartars,  who 
had  gained  the  opposite  bank,  were 
enveloped  and  cut  to  pieces  before  they 
had  time  to  form :    and  the    Impe- 
rialists, passing  the  stream  with  the 
fugitives,  attacked  the  Ottomans  in 
flank,  and  captured  the  whole  of  their 
field  artillery  in  position.    I^aDic  and 
confusion  now  spread  rapidly  through 
the  Turkish  ranks,  the  Asiatic  tima' 
riots  fled  from  the  field,  and  the  jani« 
zaries,  left  unsupported,  were  driven 
from  their  position ;  while  the  Ger- 
mans, pressing  on  in  the  confidence  of 
unexpected  victory,  fell  headlong  on 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  dispersed 
themselves  to  plunder  the  vast  riches 
which  it  contained.   But  the  Sultan,* 
who  witnessed  the  engagement  from  a 
canopied  seat,  raised  on  tlie  back  of  a 
camel,  was  restrained  from  flight  by 
the  exhortations  of  Saad-ed-deen,  who 
stood  at  his  side  with  the  Koran  in 
his  hand :  the  bostandjis  and  the  pages 
of  the  seraglio  defended  with  despe- 
rate valour  the  entrance  to  the  impe- 
rial tents :  when  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture Cicala,  who  had  held,  with  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  a  position  in  advance 
of  the  line,  and  remote  from  the  scene 


•  Iitnanfi  (D«  Rebus  Hungarieia,  xxx.  701)  asserts  that  Mohammed  himself  fled 
from  tbe  field,  attended  only  by  the  spabis  of  his  guard,  and  accompanied  by  the  Eng- 
lish ambattador  (Burton) ;  but  the  Turkish  historians  are  unanimous  in  stating  ihat  he 
heM  his  ground ;  and  their  candid  acknowledgement  of  his  cowardly  trepidation  enutles 
them  to  some  behef  on  this  point. 
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of  conflict^  came  down  to  the  rescne, 
trampliDg  down  victors  and  vanquish- 
ed in  his  career  across  the  plaio^  and 
thundered  on  the  rear  of  the  disordered 
Germans.  The  fortane  of  the  day 
changed  like  the  shifting  of  a  scene : 
scattered  without  order  through  the 
vast  encampment^  and  entangled  bj 
the  cordage  of  the  pavilions  and  the 
wrecks  of  equipages,  the  Imperialists 
offered  a  ready  and  helpless  harvest  to 
the  scimitars  of  the  spahis ;  and  the 
return  of  the  Tartars,  whom  their 
kalgha,*  Fateh-Rherai,  had  succeeded 
in  rallying,  completed  the  work  of  de- 
struction. Twenty  thousand  were  left 
on  the  field,  and  those  who  escaped 
emulated  in  the  confusion  of  their 
flight  the  Turkish  corps  routed  in  the 
morning:  and  thus,  while  timariots 
and  lanzknechts,  janizaries  and  pan- 
dours,  overspread  the  country  far  and 
wide  with  the  wild  disarray  of  their 
panic-stricken  squadrons,  carrying 
each  towards  their  own  frontier  the 
tidings  of  defeat  and  dismay.  Cicala, 
with  his  division,  remained  at  nightfall 
in  triumphant  possession  of  the  field 
of  battle,  and  of  the  camps,  cannon, 
and  baggage  of  both  armies. 

The  glory  of  this  singular  battle, 
the  results  of  which  were  so  unexpect- 
edly disastrous  to  the  Imperialists, 
rested  evidently  with  Cicala;  and 
Mohammed,  measuring  his  gratitude 
by  the  extent  of  his  previous  fears, 
conferred  the  grand-vizlrat  on  him 
the  same  evening,  though  no  miscon- 
duct whatever  had  been  imputed  to 
the  vizir  Ibrahim- Pasha,  who  was  thus 
summarily  deprived  of  his  office.  The 
Sultan,  indeed,  hesitated  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  confirm  this  preci* 
pitate  appointment;  but  the  remon- 
strances of  Saad-ed-deen,  who  was 
attached  to  the  interests  of  Cicala,  at 
length  prevailed,  and  a  capi-aga  was 
sent  to  demand  the  seals  from  Ibrahim, 
and  carry  them  to  the  new  prime 
minister. 

Cicala  had  now  attained  the  summit 
of  his  ambition,  and  the  highest  civil 
dignity  in  the  empire  below  the  sove- 
reign; but  his  sudden  elevation  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  enemies, 
among  whom  all  the  partisans  of  the 
unfortunate  vizir  Ferhad  were  includ- 
ed :  and  the  imprudent  and  unpopular 
acts  of  severity  with  which  he  com- 
menced his  adminbtration  were  not 


calculated  to    secure   his  tenare     oj 
office:— "in   fact,"    (says     Naima^J 
"  when  we  consider  that  the  late  grlo« 
rious  victory  had  been  gained   undex 
the  auspices  of  Ibrahim,  it  was   not 
to  be  expected  that  Jaghalah-Zadah 
would   much  enjoy  his  promotion." 
During  the  whole  of  the  night  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Keresztes,  tho 
tabul-khani  or  imperial  kettle- drams 
had  been  sounded  without  intermission 
to  recall  to  the  camp  the  timariots  and 
other  troops  who  had  fled  from  the 
field  in  the  early  part  of  the  eng-agre- 
ment:   and  the  grand-vizir   Ibrahim 
had  caused  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  triumph 
which  had    eventually  crowned    the 
Mostem  arms,  no  enquiry  should  be 
held  on  account  of  their  abandonment 
of  their  colours.  But  this  leniency  was 
highly  disapproved  of  by  Cicala,wbo  had 
been  train^  in  the  stem  school  of  Osman 
of  the  iron  nerves  and  Khoja-Sinan. 
A  panic  flight,  like  that  which  the  day 
of  Keresztes  had  witnessed,  (though 
common  in  the  irregular  armies  of 
Asia,  and  abundantly  frequent  in  the 
subsequent  military   annals    of    the 
Turks  themselves,)  had  hitherto  never 
disgraced  the  strict  discipline  of  an 
Ottoman  army,  and  the  new  vizir  de- 
clared his  determination  to  preserve 
the  military  institutions  of  the  empire 
in  unimpaired  efficiency  by  the  signal 
punishment  of  all  the  ofiWnders.  Three 
days  were  occupied  in  the  investiga- 
tion ;  the  whole  army  was  passed  in 
review;  and  no  fewer  than  30,000, 
principally  Asiatic  troops,  being  pro- 
nounced to  have  fled  from  their  stand- 
ards,  were  mulcted  of  tKeir  pay  and 
allowances,  and  stigmatized  with  the 
name  ofjiraris,  or  runaways.     Many 
of  those  who  were  present  were  forth- 
with decapitated  in  front  of  the  army, 
and  among  these  Naima  particularly 
notices  Yunus  Aga,  the  commandant 
of  an  oda  of  janizaries,  in  whose  tent 
the  Sultan  had  sought  shelter  in  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  battle ; 
thus,  according  to  Oriental  notions,  con- 
tracting the  ties  of  hospitality  with  tho 
unfortunate  officer :  others,  who  had 
not  come  up  after  the  battle,  were  put 
to  the  ban,  and,  presenting  themselves 
on  the  faith  of  the  proclamation  of  Ibra- 
him,  were  led  instantly  to  execution. 
Sohrab- Pasha,  an  aged  and  merito- 
rious officer,  who  had  been  governor 


*  The  kalghci'SuUan  was  the  Moior  Tartar  prince  of  the  blood,  and  ranked  next  to 
the  khan.     See  note,  page  356  of  our  Sept  No.  lait  year. 
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BiTely  of  Aleppo  andEgypt^on 
rBBUMistraliDg  against  these  violent 
aeMoreSi  was  summarilv  degraded 
iNMB  his  rank*  and  paraded  through 
the  eamp  in  a  tattered  suit  of  fem^e 
tpptfel:  and  Gfaazi-Kheraiy  the  Khan 
d  the  Krink  Tartars,  was  deposed  by 
afiman/  on  the  pretext  of  his  not 
hsTiDg  joined  the  army  in  persoui  as 
be  WIS  bonnd  by  usage  to  do»  when 
tiie  Saltan  himself  took  the  field;  while 
ha  brother  the  iaigha  Fateh-Kherai« 
vho  had  done  diatingoished  service  at 
Keresztes,  received  the  investiture  of 
sofereignty  in  his  room. 

The  Saltan  Mohammed,  indolent 
and  v^optnona  in  the  intervals  of  his 
its  of  ferocity^  was  solicitous  only  to 
withdraw  himself  aa  soon  as  possible 
from  the  perila  of  the  campaign,  (the 
oaly  one  he  ever  made,)  and  appears 
to  have  at  first  acquiesced  supinely  in 
theartntrary  proceedings  of  his  mini- 
fter ;  but  the  tidings  of  these  sweeping 
ebaoges  were  not  received  in  the  pro- 
TiDceawith  equal  indifference.    The 
Taitara  at  once  refused  to  receive 
Fateh-Kherai    as   their  khan»    and 
broke  out  into  an  open  revolt,  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  that  prince  by 
the  adhOTents  of  his  rival  Ghazi :  and 
the  consequences  of  the  disgraces  and 
ibrfiHtares  inflicted  on  ihejiraris  of 
Kfreaites  were  stiU  more  disastrous. 
Many  of  these  troops,  knowing  the 
{ai»  which  awaited  them  at  headquar- 
ten,  had  disbanded  and  returned  to 
thor  Asiatic  homes,  where  thej  con- 
tinued to  retain  their  Hmara,  or  fiefs, 
in  defiance  of  the  edict  of  sequestra- 
fioo :  and  though  this  obnoxious  mea- 
sure  was  tacitly  suffered  to  fall  into 
abeyance  when  Cicala  lost  the  grands 
Tiarat,  the  disaffection  which  it  en- 
gendered was  one  of  the  principal 
germs  of  the  great  Asiatic  rebellion 
vbich  broke  out  three  years   later 
under  Kara-  Yazidji  f  and  his  brother 
Delhi-Hassan,   and  which,    renewed 
from  time  to  time,  under  different 
leaders,    continued    for   more  than 
twenty  years  to  convulse  and  desolate 
tbat  portion  of  the  empire,  and  was  not 


the  least  influential  of  the  causes  which 
combined  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  save  the  once  formidable  power 
of  the  Porte.  But  the  history  of  these 
troubles  does  not  belong  to  the  ad- 
ministration  of  Cicala,  whose  down- 
fal,  before  he  had  held  the  vizirat  a 
month,  was  as  capricious  and  unex- 
pected as  his  rise  had  been.  The 
absolute  dominion  exercised  by  the 
Sultana-mother  over  Uie  weak  mind 
of  her  son  has  already  been  alluded  to ; 
her  influence  had  decided  in  favour 
of  Ibrahim  the  competition  for  the 
premiership  on  the  death  of  Sinan :  a 
word  from  her  now  sufliced  to  effect 
the  removal  of  Cicala.  The  Sultan  had 
quitted  the  army  for  the  capital,  when 
he  was  encountered  on  hb  route  near 
Adrianople  by  the  favourite  mute  of 
his  mother,  bearing  her  congratula- 
tions on  the  victory  of  Keresztes,  and 
the  expression  of  her  disapprobation 
at  the  new  appointment ;  *'  and  no 
sooner,'*  (says  a  cotemporary  Turkish 
historian,)  <<  were  the  imperial  pavil- 
ions pitched  for  the  halt,  than  a 
ichaoosh  was  dispatched  to  the  camp 
to  deprive  the  Vi^ir  Jaghalah-Zadah 
of  the  ensigns  of  office,  and  re*invest 
with  them  Ibrahim- Pasha,  who  had 
been  his  predecessor.*' 

The  fail  of  Cicala  was  followed  by 
his  exile  to  Ak-shehr,  in  Anatolia, 
where  he  resided  in  retirement  as  a 
nuuulf  (a  term  employed  to  designate 
a  deposed  employ^.)  The  Pasha  of 
Belgrade,  and  others  who  had  been 
instrumental  to  his  elevation,  shared 
in  his  disgrace ;  the  moUah  Saad-ed- 
deen,  who  had  trusted  to  his  ascend- 
ency over  his  royal  pupil  to  secure 
him  against  all  reverses,  was  only 
spared  on  his  solemn  renunciation  of 
future  interference  in  politics;  and 
even  the  nishandji,  or  private  secre« 
tary  of  the  Sultan,  who  had,  in  the 
official  despatch  announcing  the  vic- 
tory, been  lavish  in  his  encomiums  on 
Cicala,  atoned  by  the  loss  of  his  office 
for  his  praises  of  the  fallen  favourite. 
"  In  fact,"  (says  Naima,)  "  tiiough 
Jaghalah  was  a  man  of  the  most  £a- 


*  The  khans  of  ibe  Cvinea,  although  always  of  the  line  of  Jenghis,  received  the 
•Migne  of  royeltj  from  the  Ottomtn  emperor,  as  lord  paramount.  They  were  occa- 
noaally  deposed  and  banished  by  the  same  authority,  bnt  never  put  to  death  except  in 
tU  liogle  instance  of  Mohammed,  who  was  beheaded  by  Osman-Pasha  Oi-demir  for 
rtUlUon,  aa  noticed  above,  twelve  years  before  this  period. 

t  He  is  called  by  Knollei,  and  other  European  writers,  "  th0  Scrivano.*  Kara- 
Vfiidjl  implies  "  the  bbu:k  secreUry."     . 
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ting^ished  courage  and  gallantry,  be 
wa»  remorseless  and  cruel,  and  his 
heart  knew  no  pity  :  thus  bis  reckless 
and  uncompromising  severity  against 
the  unfortunate  firarh  had  turned 
against  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  sol- 
diery»  and  every  rank  and  degree  re- 
joiced at  the  restoration  of  Ibrahim.*' 
But,  notwithstanding  bis  unpopula- 
rity, bis  services  were  too  valuable  to 
be  long  dispensed  with ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  (1597,)  be  was  recalled 
to  Constantinopley  and  reinstated  in 
his  old  station  of  capitan-pasba,  and 
vizir  of  the  divan;  and  his  restoration 
to  office  was  signalized  by  the  equip- 
ment of  a  basbtarda,  or  imperial 
galley,  carrying  sixteen  ranks  of  oar8> 
vrith  eight  rowers  in  each,  which  was 
launched  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan, 
and  appropriated  to  his  use.  By  this 
piece  of  courtly  magnificence,  and  by 
well-timed  gifts  administered  to  the 
avarice  of  the  Sultana- Walidah,  his 
favour  at  the  seraglio  was  completely 
re-established ;  and  his  interests  were 
further  secured  by  a  reconciliation, 
which  was  not  long  after  efifected  be- 
tween Saaded-deeni  then  restored  to 
favour  and  promoted  to  the  venerable 
office  of  mufti,  and  Ibrahim,  who  after 
a  second  dismissal,  became,  in  1599, 
for  the  third  time,  grand. vizir  of  the 
empire. 

The  disappointment  of  Cicala  in  a 
former  attempt  to  remove  his  family 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  vengeance 
which  he  wreaked  on  the  neighbour- 
ing shores,  have  been  already  related  : 
his  partial  success  in  a  second  effort 
h;is  been  noticed  by  both  Turkish  and 
Christian  writers,  and  forms  a  singular 
episode  in  his  wild  and  devious  career, 
lu  the  summer  of  1598,  after  making 
bis  annual  circuit  of  the  ArchipelagOi 
and  collecting  the  tribute  of  the  GreeJL 
islands,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
course  from  the  coast  of  the  Morea ;  and 
appearing  with  all  his  force  off  Sicily, 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  harbour 
of  Messina,  requesting  the  viceroy  to 
allow  him  at  least  an  interview  with 
his  mother,  whom  he  bad  never  seen 
since  he  was  first  carried  to  Constan- 
tinople :  "  and  the  viceroy  again  con- 
sidering,** to  quote  the  plain  but  for- 
cible language  of  old  KnoUes,  **  how 
that  the  angrie  renegat,  for  the  like 
courtesie  to  him  at  another  time  be- 
fore denied,  had  in  his  rage  done  great 
faarme  all  alongst  the  sea  coast ;  cove- 
nanting with  him  to  send  her  in  safetie 
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backe  againe,  sent  her  honourably  ac 
companied  abourd  the  admirall  grally : 
whom  Cicala,  hersonne,  received  witl 
great  joy  and  triumph,  and  havin^^ 
kept  her  with  him  one  day  with  all  tho 
honour  that  might  be,  according  to  hi^, 
promise,  sent  her  backe  againe  to 
Messina ;  and  so,  without  any  harme; 
done  for  her  sake  to  any  part  of 
Christendome,  peaceably  returned 
backe  againe  with  his  fleet.** 

The  only  naval  service  of  Import- 
ance which   Cicala  appears  to  have 
performed  during  his  second  tenure 
of  the  capitaU'pasbalik,  was  the  frus- 
trating, by  his  appearance  with    a 
fleet  of  fifty  sail,  the  attack  meditated 
in  1^2  on  Tunis  and  Algiers,  by  the 
Christian  squadrons  under  Doria  and 
Don  Juan  de  Cordova  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Ottoman  empire^ 
distracted  bv  dissensions  in  the  cabinet 
and  revolts  in  the  provinces,  concurred 
with  the  civil  wars  between  the  Em- 
peror Rodolph  and  bis  brother  Mat- 
thias in  the  Austrian  territories,  in 
reducing  the  war  of  Hungary  on  both 
sides  to  an  affair  of  outposts,  which  left 
no  opportunity  for  distinction  in  the 
field ;  while  the  intrigues  of  Cicala's 
enemies  in  the  divan,  where  they  were 
again  in  the  ascendant  since  the  death 
of  the  Vizir  Ibrahim,  called  all  his 
address  into  requisition  in  orc|er  to 
maintain  his  ground.  The  triumphant 
progress  of  the  rebel  Kara-Yazidji  in 
Anatolia,  where  he  assumed  the  style 
of  a  monarch    and  issued   firmans 
against  such  governors  as  refused  to 
subniit  to  his  authority,  afforded  a 
tangible  ground  of  accusation  agunst 
the  capitan-pasha,  to  whose  severities 
in  Hungary  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
surrection was  ascribed ;  and  the  vi<» 
zir  Hassan.  Yemish^ji  (the  fruiterer) 
loudly  demanded  from  the  Sultan  the 
head  of  Cicala,  as  the  prime  cause  of 
the  calamities  of  the  empire.    But 
while  Yembbdji  was  exerting  all  his 
influence  to  procure  the  ruin  of  his 
opponent,  his  own  downfal  had  been 
already  determined  on.  The  suspicions 
of  Mohammed,  whose  jealous  cruelty 
increased  as  bis  health  declined,  had 
been  roused  by  the  popularity  of  the 
vizir  with  the  janizaries,  and  the  un- 
bounded control  which  he  arrogated 
to  himself  over  all  departments  of  the 
state :  in  the  mind  of  a  monarch,  who 
had    not  long -before   directed   the 
execution  of  his  eldest  son,  Mahmood, 
lest  the  martial  temperament  ef  the 
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TOQog  prince  might  lead  him  to  aspire 
prematurely  to  the  throne^  there  was 
t^t  little  interval  between  suspicion 
iDd  ponisbmeDt ;  and  Hassan- Yemish- 
cjl  was  stiddenl  J  seized  and  strangled 
is  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio»  a  few 
veeks  01^  J  before  the  termination  (Dec. 
1603)  of  the  short  and  inglorious 
rngn  of  Mahommed  III. 

The  insurrection  in  Asia  Minor  had 
been  quelled  for  the  time  by  the  death 
of  Kan^  Yazidji  and  the  defection  of 
lus  brother  Delhi- Hassan,  who  had 
pcrehased  a  pardon  by  submission, 
indhad  been  appointed  to  the  distant 
psshalik  of  Bosnia :  but  a  still  more 
dangerous  enemy  had  arisen  in  that 
qnirter.  Shah  Abbas  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  disordered  state  of  the  fron- 
tier provinces  to  attack  the  Porte  in 
1601  ;  Tabreez  and  Erivan  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  at  the  outset  of  the  war; 
and  he  was  rapidly  reconquering  the 
territories  which,  eleven  years  before, 
be  had  given  up  to  the  Turks.     Both 
the  pride  and  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Osmanlis  were  awakened  by  this  in- 
vasion: the  Oulemah  issued  k  fetva 
or  decree,  declaring  that  the  death  of 
a  Peraan  schismatic  by  the  sword  of 
as  orthodox  believer  was  more  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  Heaven  than  that 
of  seventy  Christians!    and  as  the 
laurels  gained  by  Cicala  in  the  last 
war  with  Persia  apparently  pointed 
him  ont  as  the  commander  best  quali- 
fied to  conduct  the  present  contest, 
bis  appointment,  soon  after  the  acces- 
non  of  the  young  sultan  Ahmed,*  as 
geaenlissimo  of  the  armies  against 
Perda,  was  universally  hailed  as  an 
omen  of  success  against  ''  the  auda- 
cious sheahs,  who  had  presumed  to 
break  the  peace  so   lately    granted 
tbem.*'     But  both  the  political  and 
military  condition  of  Persia,  in  the  in- 
terval which  had  elapsed  since  the 
last  war,  had  undergone  a    change 
which  rendered  her  a  far  more  formi- 
dable antagonist  than  formerly :  the 
ineomons  of  the  Uzbeks  and  Turk- 
mans  had  been  victoriously  repelled, 
and  the  refractory  tribes  in  the  inte« 
nor  of  the  kingdom  reduced  by  the 


arms  of  Shah  Abbas ;  and  great  im- 
provements had  been  introduced  in 
the  warlike  institutions  of  the  nation 
by  three  Eoglish  travellers,  the  cele- 
brated brothers  Shirley,  who  are  said 
to  have  first  instructed  the  Persians  in 
the  management  of  artillery.  The 
armies  of  Persia  had  previously  con« 
sisted  almost  entirely  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  different  tribes,  led  to  war  by 
their  khans,  and  entirely  unacquainted 
with  tactics  or  manoeuvring  ;  yet  their 
fiery  gallantry  had  more  than  once 
made  them  successful,  when  fighting 
under  the  eye  of  their  monarch  and 
their  hereditary  chiefs  against  the 
stubborn  valour  and  superior  disci- 
pline of  the  Turks ;  but  the  recent  en- 
rolment by  Abbas,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Shirleys,  of  a  body  of  tuffenk-^ 
djis,  or  musketeers,  and  the  corps  of 
gholam-i'Shah,  or  royal  guards,  now 
gave  him  the  disposal  of  a  force  on 
which  he  could  place  more  personal 
reliance,  than  on  the  tumultuary  host 
formed  by  the  nobles  and  their  fol- 
lowers, and  enabled  him  to  advance  on 
more  equal  terms  to  the  encounter  of 
the  redoubtable  janizaries  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  arrangements  consequent  on  a 
new  reign,  prevented  Cicala  (who  still 
continued  in  the  post  of  capitan-pasha) 
from  leaving  the  capital  till  late  in  the 
summer  of  1 604,  when  he  repaired  with 
a  large  body  of  janizaries  to  Erzroom^ 
and  there  took  the  command  of  a  nu- 
merous but  disorderly  army,  a  great 
proportion  of  which  consisted  of  troops 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  late 
revolts  under  Delhi- Hassan,  and  had 
received  a  pardon  on  condition  of  their 
joining  the  forces  destined  tp  act 
against  the  heretics  of  Persia.  The 
Shah  was  engaged  in  pressing  the 
siege  of  Kars,  then,  and  now,  an  im- 
portant fortress  on  the  frontiers  of 
Anatolia ;  but  his  forces  were  too  infe- 
rior in  number  to  risk  a  general  ac- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Cicala, 
whose  prowess  in  the  former  war  had 
made  his  name  well  known  among  the 
Persians,!  he  retreated  rapidly  to  Ta* 
breez,  which  he  was  suffered  to  reach 


*  Abmed  was  the  first  of  the  Ottoman  line  who  mounted  the  tbrone  without  having 
previously  held  the  government  of  a  province,  being  only  fourteen  at  the  death  of  hto 
fiubcr :  his  sparing  the  life  of  his  brother  Mustapha,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him, 
(tbiis  breaking  for  the  first  time  the  continuous  series  of  succession  from  lather  to 


■on,)  was  another  aopreoedented  exception  to  established  usages. 
t  <*  The  Persians,'*  says  De  Gowea  f  *  feared  Cigala  more  tli 


than  a  whole  Turkish 
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unmolested.  The  Tarkish  officers  in 
rain  nrged  the  seraskier  to  pursue  and 
crush  the  retiring  ''  rabble  of  kuzzil- 
bashes^**  (as  an  Osmanli  historian  con- 
temptuously calls  them),  before  they 
recovered  from  their  panic ;  and  the 
brave  Sefer,  beglerbeg  of  £rzroom» 
offered,  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  only 
the  ilite  of  the  cavalry,  to  bring  the 
Shah  bound  hand  and  foot  to  head- 
quarters ;  but  Cicala  was  deaf  to  both 
arguments  and  entreaties,  and,  alleging 
as  a  reason  for  his  inaction  the  ad- 
vanced season,  and  the  necessity  of 
awaiting  the  junction  of  the  Pasha  of 
Wan,  suffered  the  golden  opportunity 
to  escape.  He  now  announced  his  in> 
tention  of  leading  the  army  into  win- 
ter-quarters in  Shirwan,  where  his  own 
son,  Mahmood^pasha,  was  governor, 
and  thus  preventing  the  Shah,  by  the 
fear  of  a  movement  on  his  flank,  from 
advancing  from  Tabreez  till  the  spring. 
But  the  troops  rose  in  open  mutiny, 
and,  exclaiming,  "  When  Cicala  was 
capitan-pasha  he  went  with  the  fleet 
to  Messina  to  visit  his  mother,  and 
now  that  he  is  seraskier,  must  he  go  at 
the  head  of  his  army  to  visit  his  son  ?'* 
declared  their  determination  to  winter 
in  Anatolia,  and  not  in  the  inhospi- 
table and  half-subdued  territory  of 
Shirwan.  The  seraskier  attempted  to 
coerce  the  refractory  troops ;  but  they 
overthrew  his  pavilions  by  cutting  the 
tent- ropes,  (a  usual  mode  among 
Turkish  soldiers  of  expressing  their 
dissatisfaction  with  their  general;)  and 
Cicala,  finding  himself  compelled  to 
forego  the  project  of  advancing  into 
Shirwan,  sent  the  army  into  canton- 
ments on  the  frontiers  of  Anatolia, 
persisting  with  characteristic  obsti- 
nacy in  establishing  his  own  head- 
quarters at  the  advanced  position  of 
Wan,  till  the  forays  of  the  Persian 
light  troops,  who  ravaged  the  country 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  to 
Erzroom. 

The  campaign  of  1605  opened  with 
a  series  of  bloody  but  indecisive 
actions  along  the)  whole  line  of  the 
contested  frontier,  in  which,  however. 


the  numbers   and   discipline  of  tlie 
Ottomans  gave  them  gradually  tlie 
advantage ;  tiU,  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  Cicala  issued  ordara  for  a 
general  advance  of  att  bis  divisions  on 
Tabreez,  the  recovery  of  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  execute  his  avovr- 
ed  design  of  marching  into  the  interior 
of  Persia.     Contrary  to  the  advice  of* 
his  counsellors.  Abbas  determined  to 
hazard  a  decisive  engagement  for  the 
defence  of  this  important  city;  and 
having  strengthened  his  army  by  re- 
calling his  favourite  general  All- Yerdi 
Khan  from  the  siege  of  Bagdad,  con- 
fronted the  Turkish  army  (Aug.  10) 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Tabreez. 

The  tactics  usually  adopted  by  the 
Ottomans  in  their  great  battles  with 
the  Persians,  and  with  other  Asiatic 
armies,  consisting  principally  of  ca- 
valry, differed  in  some  degree  from 
those  employed  against  the  more  re- 
gular armies  of  Europe ;  and  as  the 
present  engagement  was  in  a  great 
measure  decided  by  the  peculiarities 
of  this  order  of  battle,  it  merits  a  par- 
ticular description.  Their  long  series 
of  field  artillery  (of  which  the  Per- 
sians, before  the  travels  of  the  Shirleys, 
were  almost  entirely  destitute)  was 
ranked  in  front  of  the  position,  and 
the  guns  were  frequently  secured  to 
one  another  by  massive  chains,*  to 
guard  against  any  sudden  onset  which 
might  penetrate  the  intervals  of  the 
line.  The  heavy  fire  of  the  ordnance 
was  supported  by  the  musketry  of  the 
janizaries,  whose  odas  or  regiments, 
drawn  up  in  steady  array  behind  the 
cannon,  with  their  flanks  protected  by 
the  squadrons  of  spahis  or  regular 
cavalry,  formed  the  main  strength  of 
the  Turkish  battle :  while  a  countless 
swarm  of  Tartars,  and  otfier  irregu* 
lars,  thrown  out  in  advance  as  skir- 
mbhers,  served  to  bear  the  flrst  impe- 
tuous shock  of  the  enemy,  or  at  least 
to  exhaust  their  ardour  and  blunt  the 
edge  of  their  weapons.  It  was  not 
till  the  hostile  forces  were  fatigued  by 
the  slaughter,  or  dispersed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  these  worthless  auxiliaries,  that 
the  disciplined  battalions  of  the  Otto- 


*  Thii  Unking  together  of  the  field-pieces  is  freqaently  alluded  to  in  the  Antofto- 
graphy  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Baber,  who  calls  it  **  the  practice  of  Room*'  or 
Turkey:  vide  pages  314  and  362  of  Leyden't  translation.  Among  the  miraclea 
related  by  Persian  historians  of  Shah  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Sooflee  dynasty,  it  ii 
asserted  that  at  the  battle  of  Tehalderoon,  in  1514,  the  huge  ehaSn  connecting  the 
Tarkish  cannon  was  severed  by  the  holy  monarch  with  a  single  blow  of  his  scimltir  I 
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SUB  were  brought  up  to  a  general 
ci  Irresistible  assault:  the  columns 
iijamzaries,  keeping  up  a  continual 
ire  during  their  advance^  drove  the 
esfmj  from  the  field  by  the  weight  of 
txu  fiamajg ;  and  the  victory  was 
ampleted  by  the  rapid  charges  of  the 
reserved  cavalry  from  the  wings^ 
vhieh  frustrated  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  hostile  leaders  to  rally  the 
ictreatis^  and  confused  masses.  Such 
kd  beea  the  almost  invariable  event 
of  every  great  action  in  which  the 
Turks  iLad  heretofore  encountered  an 
Asiatic  opponent :  and  it  was  by  this 
system  that  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Sdim  I.  over  Shah  Ismael  and  the 
Mimluke  sultans  had  been  obtained : 
bit  the  organization  which  we  have 
liescribedy  calculated  only  to  repel  an 
attack  in  front,  could  with  difficulty 
auMeuTre  to  meet  an  unforeseen  di- 
version on  the  fiank  or  rear,  which 
vould  at  once  deprive  the  main  body 
oi  the  support  of  the  principal  part  of 
tbe  cavai^  and  artillery,  since  these 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  front 
vithont  throwing  the  line  into  confu- 
BOO ;  and  of  this  defect  Abbas  deter- 
TDioed  to  avail  himself. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile,  in  all 
pomts,  the  details  of  this  great  battle 
ts  given  by  the  Turkish  hbtorians, 
vho  strive  to  conceal  or  extenuate 
their  defeat,  irith  the  Persian  narra- 
tive m  the  ZubcUal'Towarikhi  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  John  Malcolm.*  It  ap- 
pears, howcTer,  that  Abbas,  who  had 
less  tban  70,000  men  to  oppose  to 
100,000  Turks,  detached  a  corps  pre- 
viously to  the  engagement  under  Ali- 
Terdi  Khan,  with  orders  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  tiie  enemy  and  attack  their 
camp  during  the  heat  of  the  action ; 
md  the  execution  of  this  enterprise 
▼u  £scilitated  by  the  inconsiderate 
ardour  of  Sefer- Pasha,  who,  rashly 
portuing  to  a  distance  from  the  field 
tbe  Persians  opposed  to  him,  left  one 
flink  of  the  Ottoman  line  uncovered. 
At  this  moment  Ali-Verdi  made  his 
itUek  in  the  rear,  and  several  odas 
of  janixaries  were  detached  by  Cicala 
from  the  front  to  meet  and  repel  it ; 
but  the  movement  of  these  troops  and 


of  another  corps  directed  to  occupy 
the  place  in  the  line  which  the  preci- 
pitation of  Sefer- Pasha  had  left  va« 
cant,  was  mistaken  for  a  retreat  by  the 
other  divisions,  who  fell  back  in  dis- 
order ;  and  Abbas,  seeing  the  hostile 
line  wavering,  led  a  general  and  furi- 
ous charge  against  their  embarrassed 
columns.  The  Turks  instantly  gave 
way,  and,  unable  to  retreat  to  their 
camp,  which  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  Ali-Verdi,  were  driven  from  the 
field  in  inextricable  confusion ;  and  as 
the  ground  was  favourable  to  pursuit 
by  the  Persian  cavalry,  a  terrible  car- 
nage ensued.  Five  pashas  were  slain 
on  the  field,  and  as  many  more  (among 
whom  was  Sefer)  taken  prisoners: 
the  whole  artillery  and  materiel  of  the 
routed  army,  with  the  horsetails  and 
treasures  of  the  seraskier,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors ;  and  the  number 
of  heads  which  were  laid  at  tbe  feet  of 
the  Persian  king  as  trophies  of  his 
arms,  are  said  by  De  Govvea,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  to  have  exceeded 
20,000.  The  glory  of  Abbas  was, 
however,  tarnished  by  the  cruel  exe- 
cution of  the  gallant  Sefer- Pasha  and 
other  Turkish  officers,  who  were  de- 
capitated in  the  royal  presence,  on  their 
refusal  to  change  their  faith  and  alle- 
giance by  entering  the  service  of 
Persia. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  supe« 
rior  generalship  displayed  by  the  Per« 
sian  commanders  in  this  memorable 
action  was  due  to  the  counsels  of  Sir 
Robert  Shirley,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Shah,  and  received  three 
wounds  in  the  mel6e ;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Seraskier  after  his  defeat,  were  more 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  Porte 
than  even  the  loss  of  the  battle — the 
first  great  victory  which  the  Persians 
had  ever  gained  over  the  Osmaolis. 
Cicala  had  been  suffering  during  the 
campaign  from  long-continued  sick- 
ness, which  incapacitated  him  from 
taking  any  personal  share  in  the 
battle;  and  the  Turkish  historians 
seem  to  intimate  that  he  purposely 
sacrificed  Sefer- Pasha  and  his  divi- 
sion, (which  consisted  chiefly  of  le- 


*  Hifliory  of  Penis,  i.  355.  8vo  edition.  Mslcohn  appears  not  to  have  been  aware 
if  tbe  hfatory  sod  parentage  of  Cicala,  thongh  they  are  mentioned  by  almost  every 
•otcmpanry  writer :  ha  sayt  that  *'  the  harsh  appelUtion  of  the  Turkiah  general 
ItCfaal^aghli  *'  (ion  of  Jaghala)  **  is  softened  into  Cigala^  by  Antonio  de  Qowea,"  He 
ibo  places  his  death  ia  16079  two  years  later  thaa  tbe  trne  date. 
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▼ends*  or  pardoned  rebels,)  by  ne- 
glecdng  to  advance  to  their  support ; 
bat  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  rally  his  flying  troops,  and  narrow- 
ly escaped  being  taken  prisoner  in  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  retreat  with  a 
amall  corps  which  remained  firm,  is- 
suing his  orders  from  a  camel-litter, 
as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  on  horse- 
back. When  all  was  irretrievably 
lost,  he  mounted  the  foot  soldiers  who 
were  still  with  him  on  the  baggage- 
dromedaries,  and  thus  succeeded,  with 
two  thousand  men,  in  reaching  Wan, 
whither  the  wrecks  of  the  routed  army 
had  preceded  him.  Among  the  other 
leaders  here  assembled,  he  found  Jan- 
poulad- Hassan,  a  powerful  Koordish 
chief  whom  he  had  a  short  time  before 
nominated  to  the  pashalikf  of  Aleppo, 
and  who,  having  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
the  grand  army  when  on  his  march  at 
the  head  of  the  Syrian  contingent  to 
join  it,  had  retrograded  to  Wan,  and 
there  waited  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Though  warned  of 
his  danger  from  the  wrath  of  the  se- 
raskier,  exasperated  by  his  recent 
overthrow — ^Jan-poulad  replied,  with 
the  characteristic  pride  of  a  Koord, 
that  so  far  from  his  having  any  punish- 
ment to  apprehend.  Cicala  would  not 
even  dare  to  have  him  awakened  if 
he  heard  that  he  was  asleep !  and  in 
his  first  interview,  he  boldly  claimed 
credit  for  having  saved  so  large  a 
force  from  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  the  army.  But  the  fierce  tem- 
per of  Cicala,  inflamed  to  fury  by  his 
misfortunes,  could  little  endure  to  be 
further  chafed  by  the  haughty  bearing 
of  the  Koord,  who  fearlessly  retorted 
the  vehement  reproaches  with  which 
he  was  assailed  for  his  delay  in  re- 
puring  to  headquarters,  till  the  seras- 
kier,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his 
anger,  ordered  the  headof  Jan-poulad 
to  be  struck  ofi*  in  front  of  his  tent ; 
—a  sentence  which  was  immediately 
executed. 


tJ"iy> 


The  consequences  of  this  impru- 
dent act  of  severity  remain  inscribed 
on  the  broad  pageof  Ottoman  his torjr. 
The  two  brothers  of  the  slaughtered 
chief,  who  succeeded  to  his  authority 
over  their  native  tribe,  instantly  quit- 
ted the  army,  and  returning  to  Syria 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  openly 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Porte» 
and  commenced  the  geat  revolt  of 
Syria,  of  which  Cicala  was  singularly 
unfortunate  in  being  thus  the  author^ 
as  his  punishment  of  the  firaris    at 
the  battle  of  Keresztes  had  previously 
led  to  the  rebellion  of  Anatolia.    The 
latter  insurrection,  indeed,  had  never 
been  completely  suppressed :  thoogh 
the  removal  of  the  two  original  leaders 
had  for  a  time  stifled  its  progress^ 
it  speedily  revived  under  Ralender- 
Oghlu  and  his  lieutenants,  who  were 
even  at  this  time  devastating  the  pro- 
vinces  along  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  ; 
and  the  communication  into  which 
they  speedily  entered  with  the  insur- 
gents of  Syria,  kindled  throughout  the 
Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Porte  the 
flames  of  a  civil  war  which,  after  sub- 
sisting through  nearly  the  whole  reig-n 
of  Ahmed,  was  at  last  only  quenched 
by  the  extermination  of  the  vanquish- 
ed party.     But  the  history  of  this 
struggle  does  not  belong  to  the  life  of 
Cicala,  whose  eventful  career  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  defeats  which 
he  had  sustained,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  consequent  downfal  of  his 
interest  at  the  Porte,  weighed  heavily 
on  his  proud  spirit,  and  aggravated 
the  malady  under  which  he  had  been 
previously  suffering  ;  and  on  the  re- 
treat from-  Wan  to  Diarbekir,  which 
the  proximity  of  the   Persians  and 
the  insubordination  of  his  remaining 
troops  had  rendered  necessary,  «  ho 
died,"  says  Naima,  "of a  fever, which 
the  thoughts  of  hb  misfortunes  had 
occasioned."  t     The  Portuguese  De 
Govvea,  who  was  then  present  as  an 
envoy  in  the  Persian  camp,  states,  less 


•  **  It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  fell  in  these  actions  were,  for  the  most  part, 
those  who  had  been  very  lately  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Porte,  but  who  were 
now,  by  the  retributive  justice  of  Providence,  made  to  wash  off  their  guilt  in  fountains 
of  blood  !** 

t  The  power  of  appointing  and  changing  the  governors  exceeded  the  ordinary  powers 
of  a  Seraskier,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  specially  conferred  on  Cicala.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Jan-poulad,  the  chief  of  a  native  tribe,  to  a  government,  was  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  established  usages,  and  is  commented  upon  as  such  by  Turkish  writers. 

t  Von  Hammer  places  hia  death  Dec.  6,  A.  D.  1605,  corresponding  to  the  2l8t  of 
Hajeb,  Anno  Hegirse,  1014.  Naima  says  that  he  died  on  the  21st  of  Dhul-Hana  in 
the  same  year,  which  would  be  in  April,  1606;  but  this  is  probably  an  oversiRbt,  aa 
be  certainly  died  in  the  winter  after  his  defeat. 
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probably,  that  having  information  of 
tte  disgrace  which  was  about  to  over- 
take him  from  Constantinople,  he  an- 
ticipated the  arrival  of  the  SaUan*8 
Bandatebj  poisoning  himsdf  tot/A  the 
powder  of  diamonds ;  but  suicide  was 
Deitherin  accordance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Cicala,  nor  with  the  praptice 
oftbe  Moslems  in  any  age ;  and  there 
en  be  little  doubt  that  the  story  ori- 
ginated in  the  reluctance  of  the  monk 
to  describe  this  dreaded  enemy  of  both 
tiie  Persians  and  the  Gliristians  as 
djing  by  a  natural  death. 

Tbe  character  of  this  famous  rene- 
gade is  snfiiciently  pourtrayed  in  his 
actions.  On  the  fiery  temperament 
2nd  enterprisiog  genius  of  an  Italian, 
lie  bad  engrafted  the  obstinacy  of 
poipose  and  disregard  of  bloodshed  in 
the  execution  of  bis  designs  which  dis- 
Uognish  his  adopted  country  ;  but  the 
exoefis  to  which  iie  carried  this  inflez- 
IbUity  was  better  adapted  to  the  pre- 
eeding  age  than  to  that  in  which  he 
lired,  and  occasioned  many  misfor> 
tones  both  to  himself  and  the  empire. 
Aeeostomed  in  his  early  youth  to  see 
military  subordination  enforced  upon 
both  soldiers  and  officers  by  the  com- 
manding genius  of  the  great  Soliman, 
he  refused  to  adapt  himself  to  the  re- 
fractory and  tumultuous  spirit  which 
crept  in  among  tbe  spahis  and  jani- 
zaiies  during  the  succeeding  reigns, 
and  which  required  rather  to  be  guid- 
ed by  tact  and  soothed  by  concession, 
than  curbed  by  rigid  severity.     His 
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life,  in  fact,  is  an  epitome  of  the  pe- 
riod  of  transition  between  the  palmy, 
state  in  which  bis  first  entrance  on 
the  page  of  history  finds  the  Ottoman 
power,  and  the  scene  of  division  and 
gradual  decay  which  was  commencing 
at  his  death ;  and  in  the  events  which 
introduced  this  change,  the  actions  of 
no  individual  fill  a  more  prominent 
part  than  his.  In  military  capacity 
and  undaunted  personal  courage  he 
was  surpassed  by  no  Turkish  general 
of  his  time ;  but  the  bad  fortune  which 
marked  the  close  of  his  career,  has 
drawn  upon  him  the  severe  animad- 
versions of  the  Ottoman  historians ; 
and  Naima,  whose  work  has  been  so 
often  quoted,  sums  up  his  character  by 
declaring,  **  that  his  avarice  knew  no 
bounds,  and  that  his  continually  chan- 
ging governors  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, as  in  the  case  ofJan-poulad, 
whom  he  made  governor  of  Aleppo 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  empire, 
was  productive  of  more  evils  than  he 
can  mention.'*  De  Govvea,  on  the 
contrary,  declares  that  the  death  of 
this  great  general,  who  was  dreaded 
alike  for  his  prowess  and  for  his  inve- 
terate hostility  to  those  of  a  different 
faith,  was  hailed  as  a  Joyful  event  both 
by  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  by 
the  foreign  enemies  of  the  Porte  ;— . 
**  but,*'  adds  the  monk,  ''  God  is  like 
a  merciful  father  to  his  children,  and 
is  ever  wont  to  break  and  destroy  the 
instruments  of  punishment  which  he 
has  used  to  correct  them  I" 


CABMBN  TBIt7Ml»BAL&. 

[STAHZAS  SnGOESTSn  UNDEB  tub  flag  op  THB  MABBLB  ABCB  of  THfi  QirEBlf*fl 
PALACB,   THB  EVENING  OF  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  10,  1840.] 

6t  B.  Simmons. 

1. 

Thou  Standard  of  Itings ! — in  the  bine  evening  light 
The  wave  of  thy  folds  never  flash'd  on  m^  sight 
With  a  pomp  more  migestic — thy  Lion  hu  brow 
Never  lifted  in  thunder  more  fulgent  than  now  ;.^ 

2. 
Than  now,  when,  beneath  the  sweet  June^scented  wind 
That  flings  thy  wide  purple  abroad  unconfined, 
I  can  shout  to  the  skies,  while  np-gazmg  at  thee, 
"  Still  in  Tbeason*8  despite  thou'bt  the  flag  of  the  Fbeb  !" 
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8. 
WaT«  on«  then^  in  triumpb  I — Red  Murder  diflplay*d 
His  hand  bared  for  slaughter  in  vain  in  thy  shade  i 
The  Ood  in  whose  eause  through  the  battle  thou*st  been 
A  war>star  for  ageSj  protected  thy  Queen. 

In  Tain  to  the  Tultures  of  treason  she  wore 
Her  empire's  pure  ermine  all  guiltless  of  gore ; 
In  Tain*  *neatb  the  sway  of  their  oloudless-eyed  child» 
In  peace  the  blue  seas  of  the  uniTerse  smiled. 

6m 

Nor  to  her  did  the  rose  and  the  bridal  aTail* 

Nor  that  cheek  with  Loto's  coming  solicitude  pale« 

Nor  the  watch  kept  by  freemen,  wherever  she  moTed» 

Round  the  Hope  of  the  Islands— the  Crown'd  and  the  LoTed  I 

6. 
By  that  porch  reared  by  Triumph  to  Peace,  'twas  decreed 
That  the  Dove  of  the  crime-deluged  nations  should  bleed ; 
And  once  more,  in  its  terrible  shadow,  Whitehall, 
Where  the  tyrant  once  fell,  see  the  Merciful  fall. 

7. 
Sharp  and  clear  the  bolt  flashes  1 — Ha !  well  may  the  blood 
To  thy  brow,  young  Saze-Coburg,  flush  out  in  a  flood— 
Up  ! — another  Pieschi  sheds  life  like  a  river — 
Thy  Bride*s  with  Navarre  and  De  Berri  for  ever.* 

8. 
Go,  Freedom, bereaved,  o*er  the  West*s  mighty  water; 
Shriek  out  to  the  winds  for  thy  sceptreless  daughter  { 
Back  the  wheels  of  decrepit  Oppression  are  whirFd, 
To  rivet  his  shackles  again  on  the  world  ! 

9. 
No  I«-—— false  as  the  heart  was  the  hand, — and  if  on 
In  safety  the  righteous,  thongh  regal,  has  gone, 
To  thee  be  the  praise  and  the  gratitude  solely. 
Lord  Ood  of  Sabadth,  the  Holy,  the  Holy  I—** 

10. 
Let  not  Gonnoils  confine  to  one  day  onr  emotion :— « 
Oh,  long  as  her  kingdoms  are  bulwark'd  by  ocean. 
Her  people  shall  hymn  the  puissance  divine 
That  spared  their  land's  Lily,  the  last  of  her  line  I 

11. 

Proud  Banner ^ay,  well  may  thy  blazonry  shake  I 

That  shout  would  the  marble  magnificence  break 
Of  yon  sleepers  whose  lances  were  lightning  of  old 
When  thy  btaae  over  Cressy  and  Agincourt  roU*d  I 

12. 
And  now  with  that  shout  while  the  green  earth  is  ringing. 
And  unharmed  the  knightly  and  noUe  are  bringing 
The  Sea- Kings'  descendant  ezultingly  back. 
With  no  trumpets  but  those  of  the  heart  in  her  track,— 

13. 
The  Minstrel,  retouching  the  harp  left  unstrung 
Since  its  chords  with  her  bridal's  niffh  brilliancy  rung,t 
Joins  the  peans  to  thee  raised  by  lofty  and  lowly. 
Lord  God  of  Sabadth^the  Holy,  the  Holy  I 


*  Henry  the  Great  (of  Navarre),  Uke  kit  ttnfortnaate  deeeeadaat,  fell  by  the  stroke  of 
t  Vide  Blackwood's  Magaiine  for  March  1840. 
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HAniro,  in  a  former  srtidey  attempt- 
ed to  expUiOf  and  iiluitrate  by  familiar 
or  forcible  examples,  the  feelings  by 
which  personification  b  prompted,  we 
proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  prtn« 
dpal  objects  on  whieh  it  may  be  moat 
ioeeessfully  employed. 

it  was  impossible  that  the  eye  either 
of  poetry  or  of  saperstition  could  be 
taraed  to  theheavensy  and  could  behold 
the  brightest  corporeal  reflections  of  the 
Divine  effulii^eDcey  without  conveying 
to  the  heart  those  feelings  of  awe,  ad- 
BuratioDy  and  loYe,  which  so  strongly 
tend  to  invest  their  objects  with  per- 
looality.  Accordingly,  in  most  syi * 
terns  of  mythological  religion,  the  sun 
ind  moon  appear  to  have  held  an  emi- 
nent plaee  nnder  various  and  manifold 
forms  of  deification.  In  the  Greek 
iDd  Roman  pantheons  we  meet  not 
ooly  with  Helios  and  Selen4>  Sol  and 
Lona,  as  the  avowed  impersonations 
of  the  great  lighto  of  heaven*  bnt  with 
many  other  divinities  who  are  types  of 
the  same  Inminaries,  or  of  the  prin« 
dples  involved  in  their  essence.  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  Janus  and  Diapa,  Bacchus 
sod  Ceres,*  have  been  respectively 
onited  together,  as  representing  those 
glorions  powers  which  are  set  on  high 
to  role  over  the  day,  the  night,  and 
the  jear,  and  to  diffuse  life,  and  plenty, 
sod  gladness  through  the  habitations 
of  men.  A  tendency  of  a  similar  kind 
seems,  at  least  latterly,  to  have  con- 
verted the  heroic  Hercules,  with  his 
twelve  labours,  into  a  shadow  of  the 
god  of  day  in  his  progress  through  the 
twelve  divisions  of  the  zodiac.  The 
ancient  Persians  paid  homage  to  the 
son  Qoder  the  name  of  Mithras,  inter- 
preted we  believe  to  mean,  the  Great 
One— as  appearing  to  the  vulgar  to  be 
the  manifested  form,  and  to  the  intel- 
ligent to  be  the  moat  impressive  image, 
of  the  true  Godhead.  The  Egyptian 
iBd  Syrian  systems,  were  in  a  great 
degree  founded  upon  the  same  balls ; 


and  those  of  the  Indian  and  Teutonic 
nations  give  it  also  a  place,  though  a 
place,  perhaps,  of  less  prominenoe  and 
importance. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  some  of 
the  more  curious  fables,  by  whieh  the 
natural  phenomena  of  these  heavenly 
bodies  have  been  arrayed  in  a  pa'« 
pable  and  living  shape. 

That  Osiris,  though  also,  perhaps, 
embodying  other  and  profounder  Ima- 
ginations, was,  partially  at  least,  a 
personifioation  of  the  sun,  as  Isis  pro- 
bably was  of  the  moon,  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  little  doubt ;  and  the  Egyptian 
festival  which  celebrated  the  supposed 
loss  and  recovery  of  their  god,  re- 
ferred, as  it  is  thought,  to  the  retreat 
and  retnm  of  the  sun  before  and  after 
the  winter  solstiee.  The  same  reli- 
gions rite,  with  the  same  meaning,  ex- 
tended into  Phcenicia,  and  ultimately 
into  Greece.  Thammux,  or  Adonis, 
was  the  altered  name  under  which  the 
great  source  of  light  and  joy  was 
lamented  by  the  Phoenician  maidens, 
as  annually  suffering  an  apparent  de- 
cline of  bis  power  that  seemed  to 
threaten  dissolution,  though  soon  sne- 
ceeded  by  a  glad  revival  and  restor- 
ation. We  tSl  remember  Milton*s  al- 
lusion to  that  ceremony,  of  which  the 
licentious  and  idolatrous  perversions 
had  infected  even  the  house  of  Jn- 
dab:— 

"  Thammuz  came  neat  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  Ument  his  &te. 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  sommer's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammus  yeacJy  wounded:  tha  love 

Ule 
Iniboted  Slon's  daoghters  with  like  heat ; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in    the   saered 

poreh 
Esekiel  saw/  when,  by  the  vision  led. 
His  eye  siirvey*d  the  dark  Molatriee 
Of  alienated  Jttdah." 


*  '<  Vos,  O  oUriuima  mundi 

Lumina,  labentem  cobIo  quae  dueitis  annom. 
Liber  et  alma  Ceres." — Virgil,  Qeorgic,  i«  5. 

"  Ye  glorious  lighto  of  Ule  I  thai  guide  on  high 
The  gUdmg  year's  glad  progress  throngh  the  ifty, 
Bacchus  sad  bounteous  Ceres]*' 
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The  moral  of  tbb  tale  seems  to  have 
found  a  fainter  echo  on  the  shores  of 
Greece,  where  the  voice  of  fancy 
added  its  own  inventions,  or  its  appli- 
cations of  historical  tradition  to  the 
original  metaphor.  Venus,  a  type  of 
nature,  or  of  the  fertile  earth,  still  la- 
mented annually  the  death  of  Adonis  ; 
but  his  revival  seems  generally  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  and,  according  to 
the  story  adopted  by  Ovid,  he  was 
converted  into  a  flower.  But  traces  of 
the  original  import  of  the  fiction  are  to 
be  found  in  other  versions  of  it,  which 
iMvided  the  possession  of  Adonis  be- 
tween Venus  and  Proserpine,  giving 
hi.u  to  each  of  them  for  six  months  in 
the  year;  a  distribution  which  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  unconnected 
with  the  annual  variations  of  the  sun's 
apparent  orbit« 

The  manner  in'  which  the  classical 
fabulists  adapted  the  sun's  diurnal  jour- 
ney to  human  conceptions,  is  familiar 
to  all  in  the  Ovidian  story  of  PhaeSon: 
where  the^hole  costume  and  demoan- 
our  of  the  solar  god  are  depicted  in 
the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  with  the 
roost  plausible  consistency  of  <iontiiv- 
ance.  We  may  be  allowed  to  extract 
some  passages  from  it,  which  are  most 
pertinent  to  our  present  discussion, 
though  we  wish  we  could  subjoin  a 
translation  less  pointless  and  prosaic 
than  that  of  Addison.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  sun's  palace  is  like  a  vision 
from  the  Arabian  nights  :— 
*'  Regia  solis  erat  inblimibus    alta   co- 

lumnis 
Clara  xnicante  anro  flammasque  imitante 

pyropo : 
Cujus  ebur  nitidum  faatigia  lumma  tenebat ; 
Argenti  bIforeB  radiabant  lamine  valw'. 
Materiam  snperabat  opus ;  nam  Molciber 

illic 
£quora  celarat,  medias  chigentia  terras, 
Terrammqne  orbem,  coelnmqne  quod  im- 

minet  orbi. 
Coeruleos  habet  nnda  1>eos.'' 

'*  The  8ua*s  bright  palace  on  high  colomns 

raiaed, 
With  bumiBb*d  gold,  and  flaming  jewels 

biased ; 
The  folding  gates  difl'aaed  a  silver  light. 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refreah'd  the 

sight; 


Of   poliah'd  Ivory  was  the   covering 

wrought ; 
The  matter  vied  not  with  the  senlptor's 

thought;  (!) 
For  in  the  portal  waa  display'd  on  high, 
(The  work  of  Vulcan)  a  ficiitiout  aky ; 
A  waving  sea  the  inferior  earth  embraced. 
And   goda  and   goddeaaea  the   water 

graced." 

The  day-god  himself  is  well  repre- 
sented, and  encircled  with  an  appro- 
priate train  of  attendants. 

'*  Purpurea  velatua  veate  aedebat 

"  In   aolio  Phcebuf,   claria  lucente  sma- 

ragdia.* 
A  deztr&  l8ev&que  Diea,   et  Menaia,   et 

Annua, 
Seculaque,  et   positee    apatiia   taqnalibua 

Horae: 
Verque  novum  atabat,  cinctum  floreote 

coron& ; 
Stabat  nuda  JSataa,  et  spicea  serta  gere- 

bat; 
Stabat  et  Autumnus,  calcatia  aordidusuvia, 
Etglacialia  Hiema,cano8  hirautacapilios." 

''  The  God  aits  high  exalted  on  a  throne 
Of  biasing  gems,  with  purple  garmeota  on  ; 
The  Houra  in  order  ranged  on  either  hand. 
And   Daya  and  Months  and  Veara  and 

Ages  stand. 
Here  Spring  appears  with  flowery  chaplets 

bound ;  i 

Here  Summer  in  lier  wheaten  gariand 

crown'.d ; 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapea  be« 


And  hoary  Winter  ahivers  in  the  rear." 

The  reception  of  Phaeton  by  his  ce- 
lestial father  contains  a  trait  which 
has  often  been  admired  as  natural  and 
pleasing,  if  it  do  not  rather  belong  to 
the  category  of  "pretty." 

*'  Dixerat.     At    genitor    circum  caput 

omne  micantea 
Depomit   radios^  propiuaque    accedere 

juaalt;' 
The  tender  aire  waa  touch'd  with  what  he 

said. 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  hia 

head; 
And  bid  the  youth  advance. — 

The  description  given  by  Sol  of  his 
daily  progress  through  the  heavens, 
can  scarcely  be  called  sublime,  be- 
cause it  is  framed  on  a  principle  the 


*  Compare  this  with  Milton'a  atill  more  glowing  description,  and  remember  that 
Orid  waa  a  fkvourite  with  him  :— 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  ttata,  which  far 
Outihooe  the  wealth  or  Ormut  and  of  Iim1« 
Or  where  thegoraeoua  East,  with  richest  hiind. 
Showers  on  ber  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  sold. 
Satao  exaUcd  sate.^  •     »         . 
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lerj  reverse  of  that  by  which  subli- 
fflitj  is  produced.  The  poet  has 
laboured  to  bring  down  what  is  in 
aatore  Tagne*  mysteriooSy  and  un* 
earthly,  to  the  opposite  predicament 
of  dlstinetnesSf  intelligibility,  and 
eonformity  with  human  analogies. 
The  journey  of  the  sun  is  made  to 
differ  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only, 
from  that  of  any  terrestrial  charioteer ; 
yet,  within  the  limits  to  which  it  is 
thus  confined,  the  representation  is  in- 
teresting and  impressive,  and  brings 
with  it  sometimes  a  powerful  though 
transitory  illusion,  not  without  an  oc- 
casional feeling  of  the  ludicrous  at 
the  grossness  of  the  fiction.. 

*^  Blagoa  petifl,  Phaeton ;  et  qax  nee  vi- 

ribus  ittis 
MancrA  conveniant,  ncc  tarn  puerOibus 

anoit. 
Sun  tiia  mortalis :  Non  est  mortale  qaod 

opus. 
Pius  etUun  quim  quod  Soperii  contiogere 

faitlt 
Ncttms   affeetaa :    placeat  sibi    qniBqae 

Uoebit; 
Koo  Camen  igniforo  quisquam  conaistere 

in  axe 
Me  valet  ezcepto :    vasti  qaoqae  Rector 

Olympi, 
Qni  feratcrrihUijacQlatur  falmiDa  deztrft, 
Noo  agat  hos  eurma »  et  quid  Jove  nugus 

lubemuB? 
Ardoa  prima  via  est :  et  qua  viz  mane  re* 

oentes 
Eattaotor  equi :  media  est  altinima  codIo; 
Unde  mare  et  terras  ipai  mihi  aiepe  videre 
Rt  timor,  et  parida  trepidat  formidine 

pectus. 
Ultima  prona  via  est,  et  eget  moderamioe 

certo. 
ToBc  eliam  qwemeaubjectiaexcipitimdis, 
Ne  ferar  in  pneceps,  Tethya  aolet  ipsa  ve- 

reri. 
Adde,   qaod    aasidQa    rapltur   vertigine 

calam» 
Sidenqoe  alta  trahit,  celerlque  volumine 


Nitor  in  adversom :  nee  me,  qoi  cetera, 

vindt 
laipetna ;  et  rapido  eontrarins  evehor  orb!. 
Forsitan  et  Incos  illic  urbeaque  domosque 
CoBcipiaa  animo,  delabraqne  dltia  donis 
£ne:  perinsidias  iter  est  formasqae  fe- 


*'  Too  vast  and  hasardoos  the  task  appears, 
Nor  suited  to  thy  strength  nor  to  thy 

years. 
Tby  lot  is  mortal ;  but  thy  wishes  fly 
Beyond  the  province  of  mortality. 
There  is  not  one  of  aU  the  Gods  that  dares 
(HoweTer  ilull'd  in  other  great  afiairs,) 


To  mount  the  burning  axletree,  but  I : 
Not  Jove  himself,  the  ruler  of  the  sky. 
That  hurls  the  three-forked  thunder  from 

above, 
Bares  try  his  strength :  yet  who  so  strong 

as  Jove  ? 
The  steeds  climb  up  the  fir«t  ascent  with 

pain; 
And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain. 
If  downward  from  the  heavens  my  head  I 

bow. 
And  see  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 
Ev*n  I  am  seised  with  horror  and  affright, 
And  my  own  heart  misgives  me  at  the  sight. 
A  mighty  downfall   steeps   the   evening 

•tage. 
And  steady  reins  must  curb  the  horses* 

rage. 
Tethys  herself  has  fear'd  to  see  me  driven 
Down  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  Hea- 
ven. 
Besides,  consider  what  impetuous  force 
Toms  sUrs  and  planets  in  a  different 

course. 
I  steer  against  their  motions ;  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  sky. 
But  how  could  you  resist  tUb  orbs  that 

roll 
In  adverse  whirls,  and  stem  the  rapid  pole  ? 
But  you  perhaps  may  hope  for  pleasing 

woods 
And  stately  domes,  and  cities  fiU*d  with 

gods; 
While  through  a  thousand  snares  your 

progress  lies, 
Where  forms  of  starry  monsters  stock  the 

skies." 

We  conclude  our  extracts,  which 
we  confine  as  much  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  our  subject,  hy  transcrib- 
ing the  animated  account  of  the  pre- 
paration and  departure  of  the  chariot 
at  the  appointed  hour ;  observing,  that 
the  poet  assumes  the  licence  of  mak- 
ing the  kindling  dawn  and  vanishing 
stars  give  warning  to  the  sun  to  set 
forth  on  his  journey,  instead  of  de- 
scribing them  SIS  the  efiects  of  his  ap- 
proach. There  are  in  this  part  of  the 
picture  many  other  pleasing  imperso- 
nations, full  of  that  pictorid  grace  and 
poetical  beauty  for  which  the  fictions 
of  Grecian  mythology  are  so  emi- 
nently remarkable. 

'*  Ergo,  qua  licuit  genitor  cunctatus,  ad  altos 

Dedudt  juvenem^^Vulcania  munera,  cumia. 

Aureus  axis  erat,  temo  aureus,  aurea  sum- 
mis 

Curvatura  rotes ;  radiorum  argenteus  ordo. 

Per  jnga  chrysolilhi,  posltcque  ex  ordine 
gemmse, 

Clara  repercusso  reddebant  lumina  Phoebo. 

Dumqua  ea  magnanimus  Phaeton  miratur, 
opusque 
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Penpieiti  eeee  Tigll  ratilo  patefeoit  ab  ortu 
Purpweat  Avrora  forei,  et  plena  rosanmi 
Atfla  1  diffiigiant  steUtt^  qnatum  agmioa 

cogit 
Laeifer,  et  cttll  atatione  noviitimas  exit. 
At  pater,  at  terras  mundamqaa  rubescere 

Tidit, 
Comuaque    extremsB    velut    evanescere 

Liinie, 
Jmgere  eqaoi  Titan  velocibas  imparat  Ho- 

rii. 
JuBM  DesB  celeres  peragunt,   ignemque 

▼omentea 
AmbroBiK  sacco  sataros,  pneflepibtts  altU 
QuadrapedeB  ducuot,  adduntqua  lODantia 

firena. 

'^  IntereavolucresPyroeis  Eoas  et  ^thon, 
Soils   equi,  qaartniqae  Phlegon,  hinnitt- 

bus  auras 
Flammiferis  implant,  pedibusque  repagula 

pulsant : 
QiUB  postqoam    Tethys,  fiitoniin  igoara 

nepotis, 
Heppttlit,  et  faeta  «st  immensi  copia  niiindi. 
Gorripoera  Tiam,  pedibotqne  peraSramotls 
Obstantos  ftodoDt  nebulas,  pennisqae  levati 
Prstereant  ortos  isdem  de  partibiia  Euros." 

f*  Wben  the  fond  father,  for  in  vain  he 

pleads, 
At  length  to  the  Vulcanian  ebariot  leads, 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold, 
Gold    was  the   beam,  the    wheels  were 

orb'd  with  gold, 
The  apokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleased  the 

right, 
The    seat  with  party-colour'd  gema  was 

bright: 
Apollo  shined  amid  the  glare  of  light 
The  youth  with  secret  joy  the  work  sur- 
veys, 
When  now  the  morn  disclosed  her  purple 

rays: 
The  stars    were   fled,    for    LudPer  had 

chased 
The  stsTS  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last. 
Soon  as  the  father  saw  the  rosy  morn 
And  the  moon  shining  with  a  blunter  bora. 
He  bid  the  nimble  hours  without  delay 
Bring  forth  the  steeds ;  the  nimble  hours 

•bey. 
From  their  ftiU  raeWs  the  generous  steeds 

retire, 
Dropping  ambrosial  foama  and  snorting 

fire. 

''  Meanwhile  the  restless  horses  neigh'd 

aloud. 
Breathing  out  fire,   and  pawing    where 

they  stood. 
Tethys,    hot  luowing  what  had  pass'd, 

gave  way, 
Mi  Ul  the  wasU  of  heaven  bofora  them 

lay. 


They  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly 
bear 

The  flying  youth  through  olouds  and  yield- 
ing air : 

With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eaatera 
wiod. 

And  leave  the  breeies  of  the  morn  behind." 

Some  of  the  Greek  autbora  repre- 
sent the  fable  of  Phaeton  as  faaTing^  an 
allegorical  reference  either  to  physi- 
cal phenomena  or  to  historical  facts. 
But  it  seems  allowable  to  regard  it 
rather  as  a  story  of  human  incident 
and  feeling,  engrafted  with  much 
beauty  and  probability  on  the  assum- 
ed reality  of  an  original  metaphor  or 
superstition^  and  ingeniously  adapted 
at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  condi- 
tion of  those  regions  of  the  earth 
which  lie 

"  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 

Soils." 

Those  who  thus  believed,  or  fahled, 
that  the  sun  in  his  daily  course  tra- 
versed the  heavens  in  his  chariot, 
must  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to 
reconcile,  with  the  early  notions  of 
cosmography,  the  fact  of  his  invisible 
return  before  morning,  from  the  west 
to  the  east.  Most  of  the  poets  are 
silent  on  this  subject,  and  leave  the 
question  to  stand  on  the  indefinite 
footing  which  is  given  to  it  in  some 
lines  of  Boethius : — 

**  Cadit  Hesperias  Phoebus  in  undas ; 
8ed  seereto  tramite  mrsus 
Cursum  solitos  vertit  ad  oftus."        « 


^'  Phoebus  into  the  western  i 

Sinks  headlong ;  but  a  secret  traek, 
Ere  morning  oalls,  conducts  him  back 

To  his  old  starting- place  again." 

Some  of  the  mythologists,  however, 
attempted  to  theorise  the  facts  more 
minutely,  and  after  their  accustomed 
fashion.  A  title  in  Athenieus,  L.  xi. 
c.  6.  §  38,  39,  cited  by  Mr  Keightley 
in  his  Mythology,  contains  several 
passages  from  ancient  authors,  in 
which  the  sun  is  represented  as  pass- 
ing at  night  horisontally  along  the 
.  ocean  stream,  from  west  to  east,  in  a 
cup  or  caldron,  manufactured  by 
Vulcan  for  the  purpose.  We  insert 
the  verses  there  quoted  from  Mimner- 
mns,  who  refers  to  this  singular  spe- 
cies of  craft,  under  the  more  general 
description  of  a  hollow  bed,  and  we 
venture  to  subjoin  a  rough  translation 
of  them:— 
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'^  Ton  is  tlie  dally  lot  that  Helios  knowa ; 
Kor  ewT  find  Wa  Bleed*  or  he  repose, 
Wben  once  the  morn,  with  rosy  fingers 

bright, 
Rom  ocean  upward  takes  her  heaTenly 

flight. 
The  grateful  conch  that  glads  his  eTening 

bOBTy  , 

HoDowed    m    pmrett   gold   by   Vulcan  s 

With  winged  whirl  conveys  him,  sunk  in 

sleep. 
Along  the  bosom  of  the  billowy  deep. 
Turn  the   Hesperides  to    the   Ethiop's 


mwre  his  swift  car  and  coursers  Uke 

tbeir  stand, 
TBI  earty  mom  ifaall  summon  him  on 

Wgh 
Qaee  more  to  journey  through  the  kind. 

Hng  sky." 
The  moon,  we  must  suppose,  per- 
formed her  evolutions  much  in  the 
same  manner.  The  poets  generally 
represent  her  as  drawn  in  a  chariot 
and  pair ;  but  they  have  given  us  fewer 
delam  of  her  proceedings. 

Less  elegant  and  poetical  were  the 
attempts  of  the  Teutonic  my  thologists 
to  ezpUin  the  eourse  of  the  great  hea- 
venly bodiea.  The  sun  and  moon 
wcie  fabled  by  our  ancestors  as  flying 
in  fear  through  the  heavens,  pursued 
by  two  wolves  of  giant-breed  that 
MQght  severally  to  devour  them/  an 
attempt  iti  which,  ultimately,  it  was 
believed  they  were  destined  to  suc- 
ceed 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  somewhat 
rimilar  fable  is  miied  up  with  the  my- 
thology of  India,  in  which  the  dragon 
Rahu,  to  allegorical  being  supposed 
to  represent,  with  Ketu,  the  lunar 
nodes,  is  made  to  persecute  the 
ion  and  moon  in  revenge  for  their 


having  observed,  and  revealed,  hi$ 
fraudulent  attempt  to  drink  the  am- 
brosia of  the  gods.  The  Indian  fic- 
tions, however,  bestow  upon  the  deities 
in  question,  and  particularly  upon  the 
sun,  a  magnificent  equipage,  exceed- 
ing what  the  homeliness  of  Teutonic 
paganism  could  afford,  and  rivalling 
in  splendour  the  imaginations  of  clas- 
sical poetry.  On  this  subject,  instead 
of  quoting  from  the  dull  extrava- 
gance of  Indian  antiquaries,  or  from 
the  monotonous  glitter  of  Sir  William 
Jones,t  we  prefer  to  adorn  our  pages 
with  an  apposite  extract  from  the  de- 
lightful poem  of  Kehama,  in  that  ex« 
quisite  description  of  RailyaFs  too 
brief  abode  with  both  her  parents,  in 
the  Holy  Valley  of  Mem. 

"  Lovely  wert  thou,  O  flower  of  earth. 
Above  all  Ho  were  of  mortal  birth  ; 
But,  fostered  in  this  Uissful  bower 
From  day  to  day^  and  hour  to  hour, 
Lovelier  grew  the  lovely  flower. 
O  blessed,  blessed  company ! 
The  suQ  careering  round  the  sky 
Beheld  them  with  r«jo!cing  eye, 
And  bade  his  willing  charioteer 
Relax  his  speed  as  they  drew  near : 
Aurounin  %  check'd  the  rainbow  reinsy 
The   seven   green   coursers  shook  their 
manes, 
And  brighter  rays  around  them  threw; 
The  car  of  glory  in  their  view 
More  radiant. more  resplendent  grew; 
And  S«rya§  tbrovgh  his  veil  of  light 
Beheld  the  bower  and  bleet  the  sight  I 
llie  lord  of  night  ||  as  he  sailed  by 
Stay'd  his  pearly  boat  on  high ; 
And  while  around  the  blissful  bower 

He  bade  the  softest  moonlight  flow, 
Llnger*d  to  see  that  earthly  flower. 
Forgetful  of  his  Uragon  foe,^ 
Who,  mindful  of  their  ancient  fend, 
With  open  jaws  of  rage  purtaed." 


•  Gfiffltt*B  Disttdie  Mytholdffie,  pp.  150  and  401. 

{See  his  Hymn  to  Surya.  or  the  Sun,  among  his  poems. 
The  smi's  charioteer,  the  Dawn.  §  The  Sun-god. 

II  The  Moon-god.  1  ^^•*'^- 
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Tho  persecutors  of  the  sun  and 
moon  were  supposedj  in  the  utmost 
heat  of  their  fvury,  to  produce  the 
eclipses  of  those  bodies.  In  parti- 
cular^  by  a  wide-spread  superstition, 
the  labours  of  the  moon  were  ascribed 
to  tho  successful  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
who  seemed  to  be  rapidly  devouring 
or  tearing  to  pieces  the  object  of  his 
hostility.  It  has  been  a  usage  ac- 
cordingly,  in  many  countries,  to  issue 
forth  at  such  times  in  large  multi- 
tudes, with  sounding  instruments  and 
clamorous  shouts,  designed,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  frighten  the  monster  from  his 
pre^,  aAd  to  encourage  the  fainting 
luminary  to  maintain  the  conflict 
against  the  powers  of  darkness.  The 
cry  of*'  Vince  Luna"  seems  to  have 
been  the  Latin  watchword  of  en- 
couragement on  such  occasions ;  and 
we  find  the  early  Christian  preach-i 
era  inveighing  earnestly  against  the 

Sactice,  as  a  remnant  of  heathenism, 
aximus  of  Turin,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  fifth  century,  has  a  homily 
on  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and 
explains  the  object  of  the  cere- 
mony which  he  denounces. — "  Circa 
▼esperam  tanta  vociferatio  populi  ex- 
stitit,  ut  irreligiositas  ejus  penetraret 
ad^  ccelum.  Quod  cum  requirerem, 
quid  sibi  clamor  hie  velit,  dixerunt 
mihi,  quod  laboratUiiunm  vestra  voci-^ 
feratio  subvenirei,  et  defectum  ejus 
suisdamoribusadjuvaret."*  Plutarch, 
describing,  in  his  Life  of  Paulus 
Emilins,  Uie  eclipse  which  occurred 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  with  tho 
Macedonians,  represents  the  peculiar 
superstition-  we  are  now  referring  to 
as  a  customary  observance  of  the 
Romans,  while  their  adversaries  were 
affected  with  that  "  fear  of  change  *' 
which,  in  ignorant  minds,  the  obscu- 
ration of  the  lights  of  heaven  so  na- 
turally inspires. 

"  B^ni  h  »»|  ytytu,  xxi  fiwrtt  hiTntf 

>iMfW0]pafof,  x/itXxu  TS  ^arecytf  Mmut* 
XitftifHf  TS  ^H(  rnvrntj  ««<  ^tv^ti  9r«AX« 
}«A«<f   JM<   intrtf  «rf;gorr«y    tt^o;   rof 
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I'  When  they  had  supped  and  were 
thinking  of  nothing  but  going  to  rest,  on 
a  sudden  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full, 
and  veiy  high,  began  to  be  darkened,  and 
after  changing  into  various  colours,  was  at 
last  totally  eclipsed.  The  Romans,  ac. 
cording  to  their  custom,  made  a  great 
noise,  by  striking  upon  vessels  of  brass, 
and  held  up  lighted  faggots  and  torches  ih. 
the  air,  in  order  to  recall  her  light ;  but 
the  Macedonians  did  no  such  thing :  hor- 
ror and  astonishment  seized  the  whole 
camp,  and  a  whisper  passed  among  the 
multitude,  that  this  appearance  portended 
the  faU  of  the  king." 

A  picture  of  the  same  scene,  but  in 
a  somewhat  different  aspect,  is  pre« 
sented  to  us  on  the  sketchy  but  powier- 
ful  page  of  Tacitus,  when  describing* 
a  mutiny  among  the  Pannonian  le- 
gions on  the  accession  of  Tiberius. 

*'  Noctem  minacem,  et  in  scelus  en^ptu- 
ram,  fors  lenivit.  Nam  Luna  claro  repente 
ccbIo  visa  languescere.  Id  miles,  rationia 
ignarus,  omen  praesentium  accepit,  ac  suis 
laboribus  defectionem  sideris  adsimilans, 
prospereque  cessura  quie  pergerent,  ai 
fulgor  et  claritudo  deae  redderetur ;  igttur 
seiis  sono,  tubarum  cornuumque  conoentu 
strepere ;  prout  splendidior  obscuriorve, 
Isetariaut  moerere,  et  postquam  ortse  nubes 
offeceie  visui,  credilumque  conditam  tene- 
bris,  ut  sunt  mobiles  ad  supeistiiionem 
perculsie  semel  mentes,  sibi  setemum  la- 
bore  m  portendi,  sua  facinora  adversari 
deos  lamentantur.  **f 

"  The  night  that  followed  seemed  big 
with  some  fatal  disaster,  when  an  unex- 
pected  phenomenon  put  an  end  fo  the 
commotion.  In  a  clear  and  serene  sky 
the  moon  was  suddenly  eclipsed.  This 
appearance,  in  its  natural  cause  not  under- 
stood by  the  soldiers,  was  deemed  a  pro- 
gnostic denouncing  the  fate  of  the  army. 
The  planet,  in  its  languishing  sUte,  repre- 
sented the  condition  of  the  legions :  if  it 
recovered  its  former  lustre,  the  efforts  of 
the  men  would  be  crowned  with  success. 
To  assist  the  moon  in  her  labours,  the  air 
reseunded  with  the  clangor  of  braxen 
instrumenU,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
and  other  warlike  music  The  crowd,  in 
the  mean  time,  stood  at  gase :  every  gleam 
of  light  inspired  the  men  with  joy ;  and 
the  sudden  gloom  depressed  their  hearU 


•  Apud  Grimm,  Myth.  402. 
t  Annal  i,  c.  28. 
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irilh  gritf.  The  dovdi  condensed  and  the 
BOOB  wM  rappowd  to  be  lost  in  utter 
dirbiets.  A  mebocholy  horror  seized 
the  moltitnde;  and  melancholy  is  sure 
to  cnfender  soperstition.  A  religious 
pBUc  spread  through  the  army.  The 
appearance  in  the  heavens  foretold  eternal 
Isboor  to  the  legions;  and  ail  lamented 
thst  by  their  crimes  they  had  called  down 
gpoB  themeeWee  the  indignation  of  the 
goes. 

Other  examples  of  the  very  preva- 
lent snperstition  which  gave  rise  to 
this  singular  ceremoDy»  will  be  found 
imong  the  customs  of  various  nations 
having  but  little  affinity  with  each 
other. 

A  representation  mentioned  by  De 
Guignes  as  exhibited  in  presence  of 
the  Chinese  emperor  and  his  mini- 
sters, and  worthy  of  Bottom  the  weaver 
or  any  of  his  company,  seems  intended 
to  reduce  the  theory  of  a  lunar  eclipse 
to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity :— ^ 

"  A  number  of  Chinese,  placed  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet  from  one  another,  now 
entered,  hearing  two  long  dragons  of  silk 
or  paper,  painted  blue,  with  white  scales, 
sad  stuffed  with  lighted  lamps.  These 
two  dragons,  after  saluting  the  emperor 
with  due  respect,  moved  up  and  down 
with  great  composure,  when  the  moon 
suddenly  made  her  appearance,  upon 
wMdi  they  began  to  ran  afler  her.  The 
mooo,  however,  fearlessly  placed  herself 
between  them,  and  the  two  dragons,  after 
surveying  her  for  some  time,  and  con- 
dading  apparently  that  she  was  too  large 
a  morsel  for  them  to  swallow,  judged  it 
prudent  to  retire,  which  they  did  with  the 
ssBie  ceremony  as  they  entered.  The 
u,  elated  with  her  triumph,  then  with- 
with  prodigious  gravity;  a  little 
dnabed,  however,  with  the  chase  which 
she  hsd  sustained."  * 

lo  conformity  with  this  astrononu* 
cal  system,  the  custom  in  China  at  no 
distant  period  was,  that  their  "  learned 
men  and  state  officers  on  such  occa- 
sions turned  out  with  drums  and 
gongs  and  trumpets,  making  all  man- 
ner of  hideous  noises  to  frighten  the 
monster  away,  and  liberate  the  suffer- 
ing luminary,  in  which  in  due  time 
they  always  succeeded."  f 

It  appears  from  Moorcrott's  Travels 
in  LiiUe  Thibet,  that  as  he  and  his 
fellow-travellers  '<  entered  Daba,  the 
noon  became  eclipsed ;  on  which  oc- 
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casion  they  were  greeted  with  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  the  beating  of 
drums  and  gongs  from  the  temple  of 
Narayan,  the  ceremony  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which  is  prac- 
tised in  the  temples,  and  even  in  the 
palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China.'*t 

The  natives  of  the  Barbary  States 
are  represented  as  exhibiting  a  similar 
state  of  excitement  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  : — 

"  When  the  eclipse  was  at  its  height, 
they  ran  about  distracted,  in  companies, 
firing  volleys  of  muskets  at  the  sun,  to 
frighten  away  the  monster  or  dragon,  as 
they  called  it,  by  which  they  supposed  it 
was  being  devoured.  At  that  moment  the 
Moorish  Song  of  Death  and  wtmUiah-woo, 
or  the  howl  they  make  for  their  dead,  not 
only  resounded  from  the  mountains  of 
Tripoli,  but  was  undoubtedly  re-echoed 
throughout  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
women  brought  into  the  streets  all  the 
brass  pans,  kettles,  and  iron  utensils  th^ 
could  collect,  and  striking  on  them  with 
all  their  force,  and  screaming  at  the  same 
time,  occasioned  a  horrid  noise  that  was 
heard  for  miles.  "§ 

Once  more,  we  learn  in  an  account- 
of  the  Nicobar  islanders,  who  appear 
to  have  a  species  of  lunar  worship, 
that "  during  an  eclipse  they  beat  all 
their  gongs  with  the  utmost  violence, 
and  hurl  their  spears  into  the  air,  to 
frighten  away  the  demon  who  is  de- 
vouring the  celestial  body.  No  su- 
perstitious notion,*'  jidds  the  writer 
whom  we  quote,  *•*  seems  to  be  so 
widely  prevalent  as  this ;  it  is  found 
among  the  savages  of  America  and 
Africa  as  well  as  in  Asia,  and  wher- 
ever  it  exists  the  same  practice  ac- 
companies it." 

From  these  descriptions,  as  well 
as  from  the  purpose  of  the  proceedings, 
the  clamour  and  noise  with  which  the 
moon*s  auxiliaries  thus  attempted  to 
reinforce  her,  must  always  have  been 
pre-eminently  obstreperous,  and  they 
are  selected  accordingly  as  a  climax 
of  comparison  by  Juvenal,  when  de- 
scribing  the  loudness  of  a  talkative 
blue-stocking,  in  a  passage  which  we 
ask  the  forgiveness  of  our  fair  readers 
for  here  inserting  entire,  along  with 
Dryden*B  translation  of  it,  in  which, 
as  might  be  expected,  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original  is  su&red  to 
escape  :— 


*  Quarterly  Hniew,  ii.  ! 
X  Ibid.  xvii.  429. 


t  Ibid.  ziiL  62. 
§  Ibid.  XV.  167. 
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*'  nu  tomeo  granor,  qnce^  cum  discum* 

bera  ooplt, 
t«udat    Virgilium^   p«ritara   ignoMit 

EUsss, 
Goramittit  vatei  et  comparat ;  inde  Ma- 

ronem, 
Atquo  aUa  in  parte  tratina  suspendit 

Homertun* 
Cedunt  grammatici,  Yiiicuntiir  rhetores, 

omnia 
Turba  taeet :  nee  cauddicus  nee  prsco 

loquatur, 
Altera  nee  malier :  verborum  tanta  cadit 

Tot  par  Iter  pelves,  tottintinnabula,  dicas 
Polsari.    Jam  nenio  tubas,  nemo  cera 

fatiget: 
Uhalaborantipoteritsuecurrere  Lunce. 
Imponit  fin  em  lapiens  et  rebus  honestis. 
Nam  quoe  docta  nimis  capit  et  facunda 

videri^ 
Crure  tenus  medio  tunicas  tuccingere 

debet, 
Ceedere    Sllvano    porcum,    quadrante 

lavari. 
Non  habeat  matrona,  tibi  quae  juncta 

recumbity 
Dicendi  genus,   aut  curtum  aermone 

rotato 
Torqaeat    entbymema;    nee  bistorias 

■ciat  omnea. 
Sed  qundam  ex  libria  et  non  intelligat. 

Odi 
Hano  ego,  quae  repefeit  volvitquo  Pals- 

monia  ariem, 
Ser  vataaemper  lege  et  ratione  loquendi ; 
Ignotosqae  mihi  tenet  antiquaria  Teraua, 
Mtc  curanda  Tiris  opicae  castigat  amicae 
Verba:  solceeismum  liceat  focisae  ma- 

rito." 
'<  But  of  all  plagues  tbe  greatest  is  untold ; 
The  book-learned  wife  in  Greek  and 

Latin  bold. 
Tbe  critic  dame  wbo  at  ber  table  aita, 
Homer  and  Virgil  qaotea,  and  weigha 

tbeir  wita ; 
And  pitiea  Dido*a  agonizing  fits. 
8be  baa  so  far  th'  ascendant  of  the  board, 
The  prating  pedant  puts  not  in  one  word : 
The  man  of  law  is  nonplust  in  his  suit ; 
Nay,  every  other  female  tongue  ia  mate. 
Hammers  and  beating  anviia,  you  would 

swear. 
And  Vulcan  with  bia  whole  militia  there. 
Tabors  and  trumpets,  cease  ;  for  she 

alons 
Is  able  to  redeem  the  labour^  moon» 
ET*n  wlt'a  a  burden  when  it  talks  too 

long: 
But  ahe  wbo  has  no  eontiBenceof  tongve. 
Should  walk  in  breechea,  and  should 

wear  a  beard. 
And  mix  among  tbe  philosophic  herd. 
0 1  what  a  midnight  curse  baa  he,  whose 

aide 
la  peatered  with  a  mood  and  figure  bride ! 


Let  mine,  ye  gods,  if  auoh  moat  be  my 

fate, 
No  logic  learn,  nor  hiatory  translat*  i 
But  rather  be  a  quiet  humble  fool. 
I  hate  a  wife  to  whom  I  go  to  aehool. 
Who  climbs  the  grammar  tree,di8tfaietl7 

knowa 
Where  noun  and  verb    and  partleiple 

growa: 
Corrects  ber  country  neiglibour;  Mid 

a-bed. 
For  breaking   Priadan's,  breaka    her 

huaband^a  head." 

A  superstitious  personification  con- 
nected with  what  we  have  now  been 
considering,  but  somewhat  different  in 
its  nature,  is  to  be  found  in  the  popu 
lar  imagination  of  the  Man-in-the 
Moon.  This  fiction  has  sprung  out 
of  those  appearances  which,  to  vulgar 
and  unaided  eyes,  present  under  an 
aspect  so  much  less  sublime  the  same 
luminary 

**  —  whose  orb 
Thro'  optic  glass  the  Toacan  artiat  views, 
At  evening  fi-om  the  ^op  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe." 

The  existence  of  a  man  in  the  moon, 
or  of  more  than  one,  was  k  popular 
belief  long  before  Fontenelle  wrote 
Plurality  of  Worlds,  or  Bishop  Wil- 
kins  his  discourse  to  prove  the  proba- 
bility of  the  moon*s  being  inhabited, 
and  the  practicability  of  a  passage  be- 
tween that  region  and  the  earth.  Dif- 
ferent nations,  however,  have  adopt- 
ed different  accounts  of  tbe  history 
and  character  of  tbe  personages,  one 
or  more,  who  occupy  so  conspicuous  a 

Cltion ;  and  generally  speaking,  it  has 
n  considered  that  they  have  not 
attained  that  **  bad  eminence"  on  ac- 
count of  any  very  meritorious  trans- 
actions. An  Icelandic  legend,  in- 
deed, represents  Mani,  the  Moon- 
god,  as  having  kidnapped  two  child- 
ren when  engaged  in  the  innocent 
occupation  of  drawing  water  from 
a  river,  and  they  are  still  seen  to 
follow  him  in  their  new  abode  with 
a  water-cask  slung  on  a  pole  over 
their  shoulders.  But  the  favourite 
idea  is  that  the  man  in  the  moon  is 
a  sort  of  transported  feloD«  who  is 
paying  there  the  penalty  of  theft, 
aggravated  by  Sabbalhbreaking, 
committed  here  below.  Pagan  tra- 
ditions have  in  this  instance,  as  in 
others,  engrafted  themselves  on  aacrip- 
tnral  history:  the  man  whOf  in  the 
book  of  Numbers*  is  related  to  have 
been  stoned  to  death  for  gathering 


itieki  M  the  Sabbath  day^  baving  been 
inc  branded  by  our  anceBtors  with  the 
idditiooal  crime  of  theft,  and  then 
tnoiUted  to  the  moon  to  remain  as  a 
pronineBt  and  perpetual  admonition 
16  deter  others  from  commitdng  the 
TSkB  offiBoeea  in  tinoe  coming. 

The  earliest  notice  of  tins  precise 
im  ef  the  tradition  that  we  hare 
■et  with»  oecora  in  an  old  song 
ipon  the  man  in  the  moon»  which 
ii  to  be  found  in  <<  Ritson^s  Ancient 
Sofi^tmd  Ballads/'  and  which  must, 
we  sappose,  be  placed  at  least  as  far 
back  ss  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
eeolory.  It  is  somewhat  dbjointed 
and  obscure,  and  often,  we  suspect, 
niiiiteliigible  eren  to  better  antiquaries 
thao  we  profess  to  be ;  but  as  a  curi- 
osity, we  insert  the  three  first  verses 
ef  it,  with  an  attempt  to  paraphrase 
tbem  laxly  in  more  modem  language. 
''  Hon.  in  the  mone,  stood  and  streit, 

On  ii  bot-forke  is  burthen  he  bereth : 
Hit  ismache  wonder  that  he  na  down  slyt. 

For  doate  leste  he  Talle  he  shoddreth 
■at  abereth : 

When  the  font  freaeth  mnche  ehele  he 
byd, 
AatbariMtbeth  keneis  hattren  to-tereth ; 

Kk  no  wytht  in  the  world  that  wot  wen 

^•■yt, 

tf«i  bole  bit  bne  the  begge,  whet  wedes 

be  wereth. 
^Kibider  trowe  this  mon  ha  the  way  take, 

He  bath  aet  is  o  fot  is  other  to  foren  ; 
For  non  bitbte  that  he  hath  ne  aytht  me 
bym  ner  shake. 

He  ia  the  aloweate  mon  that  ever  wea 
jboren. 

^cT  be  were   o  the  fold  pycchynde 
stake, 
For  hope  of  ya  thomes  to  diitten  is  doren, 

He  mot  myd  la  twybyl  other  troua  make, 
Oth«r  al  ie  dayea  werk  ther  were  yloren. 
TUi  like  mon  upon  heh  whener  he  were, 

Whcrbe  were  y  the  mone  bore  antyfed. 
He  Icaeth  on  ia  forke  aae  a  grey  frere, 

Thia  erokede  caynard  aore  he  la  adred : 

Hit  it  ia  mony  day  go  that  he  waa  here, 
lebot  of  hia  emde  he  nath  nout  yaped ; 

Ha  hadi  hewe  aomwher  a  burthen  of 


haywsrd  hatii  taken  ys 
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When  firost  doUi  freese,  mneh  ehill  doth 
he  abide. 
The  keen  edge  of  the  thorns  his  gar* 
ments  teareth. 
None  wot  when  he  doth  sit  in  the  world 
wide, 
Nor,  save  it  be  the  hedge,  what  weeds 
he  weareth. 


wad.' 


11m  bso  i'  the  moon  doth  yonder  afand 
and  •tride, 
Bit  harden    on    his    faggot^fbrk   he 
beareth: 
^to  wonder  'tis  that  down  be  doth  not 
aiide, 
i^aibiiddeietli  stffl,  for  lest  he  Ml  he 
feareth: 


Whither,  I  pray^  his  way  doth  this  maa 
take, 
With  foot  thus  forward  set  from  xdght 
to  morn  : 
Nothing  ia  ever  aeen  hia  pace  to  ahake, 
He  ia  the  slowest  man  that  e'er  was 
born. 
He  hath  been  to  the  field  picking  a  atake, 
To  fence  hia  door-way  with  a  bnah  of 
thorn ; 
If  of  hia  ate  no  better  use  he  make, 
^  Hia  long  day  a  labour  muat  be  all  forlorn. 

'  How  could  the  man  ao  wondrouahigh  aapire, 
Or  hath  he  in  the  moon  been  born  and 
bred? 
He  leaneth  on  hia  fork  like  a  grey  friar ; 
The   crooked   caitiff  aeemeth  aore  in 
dread  : 
Long  time  hath  he  been  here^thia  aged 
aire; 
But  in  hia  errand  hath  he  nothing  aped. 
And  now  for  having  cut  a  load  of  briar, 
Some  hedge-warden  hath  ta*en  from  him 

hia  wed. 
Chaucer  more  than  once  alludes  to 
this  conception.  Thus,  in  Troilus 
and  Cresseide^  he  speaks  of  the  prover- 
bial fear>  "  Leste  the  chorle  may  fall 
out  of  the  moone."  And,  again,  in 
the  Testament  of  Creseide^  describing 
*'  the  seven  planets  discending  fro  the 
spheres'*  to  judge  between  Creseide 
and  Cupido : — 

'*  Next  after  him  come  Lady  Cynthia 
The  last  of  al,  and  ewifteat  in  her  apbere, 

Of  colour  blake,  buaked  with  hornia  twa, 
And  in  the  night  ahe  liatith  beat  t*  apere^ 

Hawe  aa  the  leed,  of  colour  nothing  clere, 
For  al  the  light  she  boroweth  at  her 
brother. 

Titan,  for  of  herself  ahe  hath  non  other. 

"  Her  gite  was  grey,  and  ful  of  apottia 
blake; 
And  on  her  hrett  a  chorle  painted  ful 
even, 
Bering  a  hxuhe  ofthornis  on  his  bake, 
Whiehe/or  hie  theft  might  dime  no  ne*r 

the  heaven. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  suggest 

ihe  allusions  in  Shakspeare  to   the 

same  subject.  Thus  in  the  Tempest : — 

*'  Caliban,  Hast  thon  not  dropt  from 

heaven  ? 
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**  Stepliano,  Oat  o'  Uie  moon,  I  do  m« 
■are  thee  :  I  wm  the  nuui  in  the  moon 
when  time  wm. 

'*  Caliban^  I  have  aeen  thee  in  her,  and 
I  do  adore  thee.  My  miBtress  showed  me 
thee,  and  thy  dog  and  bush." 

The  dog  is  an  appurtenance  which 
probably  grew  but  of  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  and  does  not  always  occur  in 
it  In  the  '^  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  it  is  not  at  first  alluded  to  as 
one  of  the  necessary  properties  for  the 
performance  of  this  "  very  tragical 
mirth."  Quince  says,  ''  One  must 
come  in  with  a  buoch  of  thorns  and  a 
lanthorn,  and  say  he  comes  to  disfigure, 
or  to  present  the  person  of  Moonshine.'* 
But  when  Moonshine  makes  his  ap* 
pearance,  it  seems  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged as  a  matter  of  course  that  <*  his 
faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

*^  Moonshine* — This  lantern  doth  th® 
horned  moon  present : 

My«elf  the  man  i'  th'  moon  do  seem  to 
be  — 

"  ZysaTMfor.— Proceed,  Moon. 

''  Moomhine' — All  that  I  have  to  say  is  to 
tell  you,  that  the  lantern  is  the  moon ;  I, 
the  man  in  the  moon ;  this  thorn  bush^  my 
thorn  bush ;  and  this  dog  my  dog. 

** Demetrius. — Why,  all  these  should  be  in 
the  lantern ;  for  they  are  in  the  moon." 

According  to  the  old  Italian  le- 
gend on  the  subject,  the  man  in  the 
moon  was  no  other  than  the  first 
murderer,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a 
bundle  of  thorns  as  a  niggard  ofiering 
to  God  of  the  meanest  product  of  his 
fields.  Dante  alludes  to  this  theory. 
In  the  Paradiso,  2,  50,  he  asks : — 

"  Che  sono  i  segni  bui, 
Di  questo  corpo,  che  laggiuso  in  terra 
Fan  di  Cain  favoleggiare  altrui?" 
In  the  Inferno,  20, 125,  he  again  speaks 
of 

*'  Csino  e  le  spine." 

Another  supposition  converted  the 
man  in  the  moon  into  the  innocent 
Isaac  bearing  the  load  of  wood  that 
was  to  have  been  his  own  funeral 
pile  on  the  mountains  of  Moriah.* 

Before  passing  from  the  mythologi- 
cal to  the  poetical  personification  of 
these  luminaries,  we  have  a  word  to 
say  on  the  grammatical  gender  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  them.  From  our 
English  and  classical  associations,  we 
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are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  sun  as 
essentially  masculine,  and  the  moon  as 
feminine ;  and  looking  to  power  as  a 
male  attribute,  and  softness  as  a  fe- 
male one,  the  distribution  seems  na- 
tural and  appropriate.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  all  our  Teutonic  anees<- 
tors  originally  reversed  the  rule; 
whether  from  regarding  the  more 
dazzling  beauty  of  the  solar  orb,  or 
from  the  effect  of  some  accidental 
mythus,  it  is  now  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. The  story  of  the  Edda  is, 
that  Mundilfori  had  two  children,  a 
son  Mani,  the  moon,  and  a  daughter 
Sol,  the  sun,  who  for  their  beauty 
were  set  in  the  sky.  This  distribu- 
tion of  the  sexes,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Teutonic  nations.  A 
trace  of  it,  so  far  as  the  moon  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  be  found,  both  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin.  The  words  /mv  and  ftnn, 
which  iiteraUi/ agree  with  our  moon,  the 
English  long  or  double  o  being  a  cor- 
rect and  frequent  exponent  of  the 
Greek  long  «  or  v,  have  been  com- 
monly so  distinguished,  that  the  one 
applies  to  the  period  of  the  moon's  re- 
volution, the  other  to  the  luminary 
itself.  But  a  masculine  moon  seems 
to  have  been  an  idea  well-known 
among  the  ancients.  Selden  {De  DiU 
Syria,)  refers  us  to  a  passage  in 
Strabo,  <*  de  fano  rw  wiintes  Dei  in  Asia 
Minori  non  infrequenti  ;*'  and  in  some 
places  a  curious  opinion  was  adopted, 
that  those  men  who  considered  the 
moon  as  feminine,  were  doomed 
to  be  henpecked  husbands,  while 
those  who  took  the  opposite  view  were 
destined  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
sex  which  they  thus  asserted.  We 
extract  t)ie  article  on  this  subject  from 
Facciolati. 

*'  Lunus,  i.  m.  Deus  idem  qui  Luna. 
Quamvis  enim  feminina  voce  earn  appellaret, 
masculam  tamen  putsbat  stulta  Gentiiitat. 
Unde  mssculum  Lunam  appellat  Tertull.  in 
Apolog-t  0.  16,  et  Spartian.  in  Caraeafl., 
c.  7,  tradit,  a  Carrenis  praecipue,  A  use 
populis,  ita  ezistimari,  ut  qui  Lanam  femi- 
neo  nomine  ac  aexu  putaverit  nnncopandam, 
is  addietus  mulieribus  semper  inserTiat :  at 
vero  qui  marem  deum  e«8e  crediderit,  is 
domioetur  uzori.neque  alias  muliebres  patia- 
tar  insidias.  /(/.  ibid,  c.  6.  Cum  hibernaret 
Edessie,  atque  inde  Carras  Lani  dei  gratia 
venisset." 


•  Grimm,  Mi/tftol,  411,  412,  from  which  much  of  our  aiustrations  of  these  topics  hu 
been  borrowed.  "^ 
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In  like  raaiiner  Astoreih^ 

"  Whom  the  Phtiefticitiis  called 
Aitarte,  Qnetn  of  Heaven,  irith  creseeat 


To  vhow  brighe  image  nigbtly  by  the  mooa 
SUoouB    Tirgine    paid     their    voirs    and 


seems  also  to  hare  been  sometimes 
dasaed  among-  the  male  deities  (see 
Selden.)  fiat  indeed,  many  of  the 
pa^  diTinities  illastrate  Milton's 
apposite  proposition,  that 

"  Spirits  when  thej  please 
Cio  either  aex  aaennie,  or  both.*' 

Having  detained  onr  readers  pro- 
bably too  long  in  the  regions  ^  of 
mytbologj«  we  come  now  to  examine 
some  of  those  impersonations  which 
imagination*  unaided  by  belief,  has 
bestowed  npon  these  magnificent  lights 
of  heaven. 

It  was  the  lamentation  of  Schiller 
that  a  glory  had  here  departed  from 
the  earth,  and  that  the  cold  correctness 
of  science  had  chilled  the  genial  cnr- 
RQt  of  tbe  heart. 

"  Wo  jetit  nor,  wie  unsure  Weiae  aagen, 
Seeleoloa  ein  FeuerbaU  aich  dreht, 

Lenkte  damahli  seioen  gold'nen  Wagen 
Helioa  In  stiller  Mfjestat." 

"  ^Hiere,  as  now  our  wise  ones  have  de- 
cided, 

LiielesB  rolls  a  fiery-ball  on  high, 
Helios  ooee  his  golden  chariot  guided 

SOeot  and  majestic  through  the  sky." 

But  the  poet's  complaint  is  only  par- 
tially weU  founded.  Men  do  not.  In- 
deed, now  suppose  either  that  the  snn 
is  a  god,  or  that  he  drives  a  chariot ; 
and  most  of  ns  are  even  convinced, 
though  few  of  us  know  why,  that  the 
Copemican  system  is  the  true  one. 
Bat  we  have  a  popular  belief,  apart 
from  car  scientific  doctrines,  and  an 
imaginative  sensibility  distinct  from 
boUu  The  power  that  prompted  the 
yvam  of  superstition  is  not  eztinct* 
Irat  ia  merely  modified  in  its  operations. 
It  remains  still,  as  a  smothered  flame, 
not  biasing  on  our  hearths  or  conse- 
crated on  onr  altars,  but  every  where 
Imking  within  its  dusky  embers,  and 
f^y  to  be  fanned  into  a  generous 
glow  by  the  breath  of  passion  or  of 
poetry.  It  would  be  strange  if  an  ob- 
ject 80  familiar  as  the  "  common  sun'* 
^ere  to  be  often  before  us  in  an  imaF> 
gioative  aspect.  But,  in  conditions  of 
the  mind  favonrable  to  such  impulses, 
^eaiestnias  ready  to  see  in  the  great 
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orb  of  day  a  sensitive,  and  almost  a 
divine  existence,  as  any  Persian  or 
Pagan  that  ever  worshipped  him. 
When  we  gaze  on  the  glories  of  sun- 
rise or  of  sunset,  do  we  remember 
Copernicus  ?  We  hope  not :  no  more, 
if  the  thought  may  be  forgiven,  than 
we  recur  to  the  investigations  of 
Morgagni  when  we  behold  the  face 
of  her  we  love.  There  is  a  poetry 
in  the  domain  of  science,  as  there  is  in 
that  of  fiction :  bat  it  is  found  only  in 
her  highest  walks,  and  among  her 
noblest  followers:  and  the  God  of 
Creation  has,  benignantly  for  humbler 
minds,  enveloped  the  essential  forms 
of  nature  in  integuments  and  illusions 
which  ser  ve  at  once  to  disguise  those  dry 
and  death-like  anatomies  which  a  hair* 
knowledge  reveals,  and  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  ultimate  beauty  of  per- 
feet  truth  which  is  reserved  for  the 
maturity  of  our  faculties. 

Baseless,  indeed,  would  have  been 
the  fictions  of  Greece,  if  the  solar 
power  out  of  which  they  fashioned  the 
god  of  song,  could  now  be  regarded  by 
the  poet  or  the  lover  of  poetry  without 
ever  inspiring  an  image  or  a  feeling 
that  was  worthy  of  so  noble  an  object. 
Let  us  see  whether  Helios  has  been  so 
shamefully  cast  down  from  his  throne 
as  Schiller  would  have  ns  believe. 
We  are  mistaken  if  it  be  not  found 
tbat  his  glory  is  elevated  rather  than 
depressed  by  the  change  which  has 
occurred,  and  which  has  enlarged  and 
established  his  dominion  by  placing 
it  on  the  broad  and  firm  foundations  of 
moral  truth. 

As  we  watch  his  gradual  and  glit- 
tering advance  in  the  east,  does  he 
not  readily  appear  to  our  dazzled  sight 
as  a  prince  or  potentate,  surrounded 
by  a  cloudy  train  of  followers  and 
dependents,  that  refiect  the  lustre  his 
glory  has  shed  upon  them  ?  Such,  at 
least,  he  seemed  to  Milton,  when  he 
desired  to  walk — 

*'  By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hiUocka  green. 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate. 
Where  the  great  son  begins  his  state, 
Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light. 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight." 
Or  shall  we  rather  say,  with  another 
poet,    that,  the    vicegerent    of    his 
Maker  has  less  in  him  of  the  prince  be- 
girt by  courtly  attendants,  than  of  a 
divinity  himself  receiving  the  adoration 
of  surrounding  suppliants  ? 
**  Morven    belonga  now   wholly  to    the' 
mom: 
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And  Morn's  m1«  MTerrign,  the  almighty  who  rejoices  In  all  ker  beftHtj  at  the 

■uii«  splendour  ef  hit  coming.     Qlorions  is 

Sorveyt  bis  kingdom  with  a  regal  eye^  the  Tision  of  their  nupdals:  nnaiber- 

On  the  bla«,  broad,  and  braided  firmament  less    and    lovely    the    offspring'    that 

Throned,  while  his  eload-retinoe  hovering  shall  adorn  their  hed  I     The  life  that 


we  oonfer  upon  the  orh  of  day»  and 

In  idoUworihIp  round  the  fonnt  of  light—  ^hich  we  intertwine  with  the  light 

King  eall  him  not,  he  is  indeed  a  god  I  ^^^^  j,  j,|g  essence,  diffoses  itself  npoa 

But  the  caprice  of  fancy,  in  a  mo-  all  the  objects  of  lower  oreation  whiek 

dlBed  aspect  of  the  same  objects,  will  his  presence  illumes, 

trace   the  lineaments  of   other   and  **  What  soul  wss  his,  when,  from  the  nar- 
less  sublime  meanings  i*^  ked'top 

"  See,  see,   King  Richard  doth  himself  Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  ann 

appear,  HIbs  up  ^^^  bathe  the  world  in  light  I    He 
As  doih  the  blushing  discontented  sun  looked — 

From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east,  Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 

When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 

bent  In  gladness  and  deep  joy.     The   clouds 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track  'were  touch'd 

Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident."  And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 

The  Hebrew  poet  sin^s  that  a  ta-  Uuutierable  love." 
bernacle  hath  been  set  for  the  sun,         Thns,  too,  the  poet  of  the  iS^asons 

**  which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  addresses  the  bright  ruler  of   those 

out  of  his  chamber."    He  is  indeed  a  fair  vicissitudes  which  diversify   his 

bridegroom,  and  his  bride  is  the  earth,  immortal  song  :-^ 

"  The  very  dead  oreation  from  thy  touch 
Assumes  a  mimic  life.     By  thee  refined, 
In  brighter  maxes  the  relucent  stream 
Flays  o'er  the  mead.     The  precipice  abrupt, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.     The  desert  joys 
Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  bounds. 
Rude  ruins  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  frum  some  pointed  promontory's  top. 
Far  to  the  blue  horlson's  utmost  verge, 
Restless,  reflects  a  floating  gleam.** 

Take  yet  another  example  of  this  diffusive  happiness,  not  limited  to  the 
hour  of  morning:— 

''  There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  asure  heaven ;  the  blessed  Sun,  alone, 
In  unapproachable  divinity, 
Career'd,  rejoicing  in  his  fields  of  light. 
How  beautiful,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky, 
Tlie  billows  heave !  one  glowing  green  expanse, 
Save  where  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
Such  hue  is  thrown  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 
Em  bathed  in  emerald  glory.     All  the  flocks 
Of  Ocean  are  abroad  :   like  floating  foam. 
The  sea-gulls  rise  and  fall  upon  the  waves ; 
With  long-protruded  neck,  the  eormorants 
Wing  their  far  flight  aloft ;  and  round  and  round 
The  plovers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy. 
It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling :  even  the  insect  swarms 
From  their  dark  nooks  and  coverts  issued  forth, 
To  sport  through  one  day  of  existenee  more } 
The  solitary  primrose  on  the  badt, 
Seemed  now  as  though  it  had  no  cause  to  mourn 
Its  bleak  autnmnal  birth;  the  rocks,  and  shores, 
The  forest  and  tlie  everiasting  hills 
Smiled  in  that  joyful  sunshinS'^they  partook 
The  universal  blessing." 


mo.] 

The  nm  kai  a  rate  ta  ran  through 
tlw  beaveDB  :  will  aay  spell  or  allure- 
Mat  firom  earth  amit  hit  progress? 
None  surely  but  the  most  power- 
&1 :  bat  Adam  well  thought  that  snoh 
power  redded  on  the  lips  of  Raphael^ 
vheu  first  Teeonnling  to  man  the  won- 
ders of  creation  ;— 

"*  Tb«  pMier  light  of  day  y«t  wanU  to  Ton 
Mock  of  his  race,  though  steep ;  suspeoM 

in  heareD, 
Held  bj  thy  voice,  thy  potent  Yoice,  ha 

hears. 
And  kmfcr  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
HU  Keaeration,  and  the  rising  birth 
Of  Nature  from  the  unapparent  deep." 

At  deepest  noon  the  fuU-blazing  sun 
seems  to  us  to  sit  **  high  io  his  meridian 
tower;"  nor,  in  the  hour  of  his  de- 
parture, do  we  forget  the  honour  due 
to  the  objeet  of  our  momiog  admira- 
tion. We  still  regard  him  as  a  mon- 
arch  pnrsuiog,  in  regal  pomp,  his 
beneficent  progress  through  distant 
domioions  ;  or  we  thiok  of  him  as 
one  retiring  to  repose  from  the  scenei 
of  his  triumphs,  till  we  almost  wish 
that  we  too  could  follow  in  his  train. 

^" '  Oh  happy,'  cried  the  priests, 

*'  Your  brethren  who  have  fkllen !  already 

they 
Have  join'd  the  company  of  blessed  souls  ; 
Already  they  with  song  and  hsrmony, 
And  in  the  dance  of  beauty,  are  gone 

forth. 
To  foHow  down  his  western  path  of  light 
Yon  SOD,  the  Prince  of  Glory,  from  the 

world 
Retlritig  to  the  palace  of  Ms  rest.'  ** 

h  not  the  last  ray  that  he  throws  on 
esrth  like  the  interohange  of  parting 
looks  with  a  dear  friend,  whose  smile 
even  m  separation  is  joyful,  beeause 
his  return  is  certain  ?— 

'*  As  when  from  mountain  tops  the  dusky 

clouds 
Afcending,  while  the  north  wind  sleeps, 

o*er-spread 
Heaven's  cheerful  iace ;  the  lowering  ele- 
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into  the  iweetett  timike*  and  see,  Ibf 
ezamploy  in  the  setting  luminary,  the 
feelings  that  lead  ourseWes  in  our  da- 
elining  hours  to  look  baek  with  pre- 
eminent fondneas  on  the  scenes  and 
passages  of  our  early  prime. 


"  Thus,  from  the  precincts  of  the  west. 
The  Sun,  when  sinking  down  to  rest-'* 
Tliough  bis  departing  radiance  fail 
To  illuminate  the  hollow  vale — 
A  lingering  lustre  fondly  throws 
On  the  dear  mountaiu-tops,  where  first  he 
rose." 

Of  eagle-breed  must  be  the  eye  that 
scans  with  fixed  inteDsity  the  solar 
shape :  nor  can  any  but  the  spirit  of 
true  poetry  concentrate  its  direct  gaze 
on  his  imaginative  glory.  Miltoni  for 
an  instant,  has  made  the  Power  of 
moral  Darkness,  with  indignant  and 
extorted  admiration,  address  the 
Source  of  Light,  in  language  worthy 
of  one  whose  fall  was  from  heaven  :— 

'*  O   thou,    that    with    surpassing   glory 

crown'd, 
Look*st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the 

God 
Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whose  sight  all  the 

stars 
Hide  thdr  dlmlniih'd  heads;   to  thee  I 

call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice :  and  add  thy 


Scowls  o'er  the  darkea'd  landscape  snow 
or  shower : 

If  efaanee  the  radjant  sun,  with  farewell 
sweet. 

Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  re- 
vive— 

The  birds  their  note  renew ;  and  bleating 
herda 

Attest  thair  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rfaigs." 

May  we  not  mondize  suoh  momenta 


O  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what 


glorlooa    ones    above   thy 


fell,-.how 
sphere  ] " 


But  the  apostrophe  is  not  long  sua- 
tuned.  The  perturbed  soul  of  the 
outcast  angel  soon  wanders  from  other 
objects  to  his  own  bitter  reoollectioas 
and  guilty  prospects^  and,  ranging 
through  all  the  emotions  that  belong 
to  remorse  and  revenge,  subsides  into 
the  fearful  invocation  that  foretelb  his 
fate — «*  Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

The  bard  of  Morven  has  a  more 
formal  address  to  that  luminary>  whose 
Ught  was  withdrawn  from  his  outward 
vision.  It  is  familiar  to  all  our  read* 
ers,  and  need  not  be  quoted.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  noble  e£EVision  of  geaius'i 
and  if  it  have  a  few  specks  on  its 
splendour,  the  Sun  himself  is  not  free 
from  them,  and  we  on  earth  may 
humbly  repeat  the  much-forgotten  sen« 
tence :  "  Ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine 
non  ego  panels  o£Eendar  maculis." 

A  modern  poet,  in  choosing  as  a 
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theme  an  Oriental  story  of  the  Fire- 
worshippersy  had  a  noble  occasion  for 
presenting  in  an  impressive  aspect 
that  object  which,  in  the  hearts  of  his 
heroes,  combined  the  mysteriousness  of 
religions  awe  with  the  radiance  of 
natural  beauty.  We  doubt,  however, 
if  he  has  successfully  done  so  in  the 
passage  where  the  attempt  seems  to 
haTO  been  made  :-^ 

"  And  lee—the  Sun  himself !— on  wings 
Of  gloTj  up  the  East  he  springs. 
Angel  of  light  I  who  from  the  time 
Those  heavens  began  their  march  sablime, 
Hath — first  of  all  the  starry  choir^. 
Trod  in  his  Maimer's  steps  of  fire ! 

Where  are   the  days,  thou    wondrous 
sphere, 
When  Iran,  like  a  san^flower,  turn*d 
To  meet  that  eye  where'er  it  burn'd  ? 

When  firom  the  banks  of  Bendemeer 
To  the  nut-groves  of  Samarcand, 
Thy  temples  flamed  o*er  all  the  land  !  *' 

We  do  not  much  like  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Sun  '« with  wings.'* 
It  suggests  to  our  ornithological 
faculties  an  image  of  rather  a  clumsy 
contour ;  and  if  the  luminary  was  to 
be  pain  ted  flying,  we  should  have  prefer- 
red  the  wings  to  be  kept  out  of  sight. 
But,  letting  that  pass — what  sliall  we 
say  to  the  concluding  appellation,  on 
which  we  stumble  as  over  a  stone, 
when  we  are  expecting  the  climax  of 
the  address  ?  "  Where  are  the  days, 
thou  wondrous  sphere?"  Alas!  the 
mighty  Mithras— the  winged  Sun — the 
Angel  of  Light— is  become  a  sphere  I 
This,  indeed,  realizes  the  lament  of 
Schiller,  and  makes  it  quite  unneces- 
sary  to  answer  the  poet's  question; 
where  are  the  days  when  the  sphere 
was  supposed  to  be  something  very 
diflferent  ?  But,  possibly,  Mr  Moore 
may  have  been  here  too  intent  on  his 
parallel  between  Iran  and  Erin,  and 
too  anxious  to  show  that  his  friends  in 
both  countries  could  distinguish  be- 
tween spiritual  adoration  and  its  phy- 
sical types. 

Let  us  conclude  this  topic  by  insert- 
ing some  lines  to  the  solar  power,  of  a 
much  humbler,  but,  in  our  opinion,  a 
more  successful  kind,  flowing  from  the 
heart  of  one  who  wrote  with  less  of 
fiction  than  poets  usually  employ.  It 
IS  an  address,  by  the  virtuous  Habing- 
ton,  in  commemoration  of  the  endu- 
rance of  that  united  love  which  some- 
times scarcely  survives  the  first  rapid 
revolution  of  the  sister-luminary:-^ 


CJii'v, 


LOVS  S  AKNIVSRSART. 

To  the  Sun. 
*^  Thou  art  return'd  (great  light)  to   that 

blest  hour, 
In  which  I  first  by  marriage*  sacred  power 
Join'd  with  Castara  hearu:  and  as  the  same 
Thy  lustre  is  as  then,  so  is  our  flame ; 
Which   had  increased   but  that,  by  love'o 

decree, 
'Twas  such  at  first,  it  ne'er  could  greater  be. 
But  tell  me,  glorious  lamp,  in  thy  surrey 
Of  things  below  thee,  what  did  not  decay 
By  age  to  weakness  ?  I  since  that  have  teen 
The  rosebud  forth  and  fade,  the  tree  grow 

green 
And  wither — and  the- beauty  of  the  field 
With  winter  wrinkled.     Even  thyself  dost 

yield 
Something  to  time,  and  to  thy  grave  fall 

nigher  ; 
But  virtuous  love  is  one  sweet  endless  fire. 

As  our  previous  observations  touch- 
ed on  the  superstitions  connected  with 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  insert  two  descrip* 
tions  of  a  solar  eclipse,  which  will 
help  to  illustrate  the  transition  from 
the  mythological  to  the  poetical 
personittcation.  The  one  by  Words- 
worth, represents  the  eclipse  of  1820, 
as  seen  through  the  softness  of  Italian 
skies. 

"  High  on  her  speculative  tower 
Stood  Science,  waiting  for  the  hour 

When  Sol  was  destined  to  endnre 
That  darkening  of  his  radiant  face 
Which  Superstition  strove  to  chase, 

Erewhile  with  rite's  impure. 

♦  ♦  ♦  • 

"  No  vapour  stretch'd  his  wings;  no  cloud 
Cast  far  or  near  a  murky  shroud  ; 

The  sky  aii  axnre  field  display'd ; 
'Twas  sunlight  sheath'd  and  gently  charm*d. 
Of  all  its  sparkling  rays  disarm 'd. 

And  as  in  slumber  laid  .* — 

"  Or  something,  night  or  day  between, 
Like  moonshine,  but  the  hue  was  green; 

Still  moonshine,  without  shadow,  spread 
On  jutted  rock,  and  curved  shore. 
Where  gazed  the  peasant  from  his  door. 

And  on  the  mountain's  head. 

♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

''  Lo  !  while  I  speak,  the  labouring  sun 
His  glad  deliTerance  has  begun : 

The  cypress  waves  its  sombre  plume 
More  cheerily;  and  town  and  tower. 
The  vineyard  and  the  olive  bower. 

Their  lustre  reassume ! " 

The  other  example,  of  which  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  Arctic  regions,  is 
from  Montgomery's  Greenland^  and 
allowing  for  some  imperfections  of 
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ei^reBsion,   might  well  deserve  the 
pnise  of  sablimity. 

*<  Tlinr  frith  must  yet  be  tried :  the  ran  at 


ShiBiks  from  the  ahadow  of  the  paaalog 

TiD,  ray  by  ray,  of  all  hU  pomp  bereft, 
(SaTe  one  alight  ring  of  quiTering  luttre 

left;) 
Total  adipee  inToWea  hia  pcerieaa  eye : 
Portcnloiu  twilight  creepa  along  the  aky; 
The  frighted  aea-birda  to  their  haunta 

repair; 
There  ia  a  freesing  atillneaa  in  the  air. 
As  if  the  blood  through  nature's  vexna  ran 

eold, 
A  prodigy  ao  fearful  to  behold ; 
A  few  laint  atAia  gleam  through  the  dread 

acrene. 
Trembling  and  pale   apectatora  of    the 

THiile  the  rude  marinari  with  atem  amaae. 

As  on  aome  tragic  execution  gaze. 

When  calm  but  awful  guilt  ia  atretch*d  to 

feel 
The  torturing  fire,  or  dislocftting  wheel. 
And  life,  like  light  from  yonder  orb,  retires. 
Spark  after  spark,   till  the  whole  man 

ezptres. 
Yet  may  the  darken'd  sun  and  moombg 

skies, 
Peint  to  a  higher,  holier  sacriflce ; 
The  brethren's  thoughts  to  Calvary's  brow 

ascend. 
Round  the  Redeemer's  Cross  their  spirits 

hendf 
Aad  while,  heaven  frowns,  earth  ahodders, 

graves  diadose 
The  forms  of  sleepers,  startled  from  repose. 
They  catch  the  blessing  of  his  latest  breath. 
Mirk  his  laat  look,  and  through  th'  eclipse 

of  death. 
See  lovelier  beams  than  Tabor's  vision 

shed. 
Wreathe  a  meek  halo  round  his  aacred 


The  honours  that  imagioation  has 
paid  to  the  san  have  scarcely  exceeded 
those  which  the  milder  beauty  of  his 
aster  has  received.  To  the  poet's  eye 
(be  too  appears  to  ascend  the  heavens 
in  regal  majesty,  where  she  holds 
sway  over  the  *'  common  people  of  the 
^es,"  who  acknowledge  her  prece- 
desee,  and  gpive  place  to  her  glory  as 
sbe  mores  among  them. 

"  Now  glow*d  the  firmament 
WithUving  aappUres :  Heaperus,  that  led 
The  starry  boat,  rode  brightest,  tiU  the 
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In  other  moods  the  poet  or  the  lover 
sees  in  her  pale  loveliness^  not  the  dig- 
nity of  a  soTereIgn,  but  the  sorrow  of 
one  who  is  hersdff  subject  to  a  domin« 
ion  that  sheds  a  happy  or  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  whole  of  sentient  na- 
ture:— 
'<  With  how  sad  steps,  O  moon  I   thou 

climb*6t  the  skies ! 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  I 
What!  may  it  be  that  even  in  heavenly 

place 
That  busy  archer  hia  aharp  arrows  tries? 
Sure  if  that  long-with-love*  acquainted  eyea 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's 

case; 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks;  thy  languiah'd 

grace, 
To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  de« 

scries." 

How  many  aspects  of  varying  heauty 
does  the  eiuigbtener  of  the  night  as- 
sume to  our  mental  vision  ?  When  a 
livelier  fancy  is  on  the  wing,  the  fic- 
tions of  other  days  reappear,  and  tiie 
goddess  traverses  the  sky  with  all  the 
appliances  of  Pagan  splendour ;  not 
dmuning  for  a  while  to  suspend  her 
course  as  she  sees  or  hears  things  de« 
lightful  to  ber  heart.  Thus  it  is  when 
the  pensive  spirit  of  the  poet  implores 


Riiing  in  donded  mijesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveil'd  her  peeriess  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw." 
NO.  CCXCT1I.  VOU  XLVIU. 


<'  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 

In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night. 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 
Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oalu" 

Does  not  the  lovely  light  seem  some- 
times to  rejoice  when  the  blue  concave 
is  all  her  own>  and  not  a  cloud  remains 
to  checker  its  purity  1—* 
<'  The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavena  are  bare." 

But  now  again  does  it  not  seem  as 
if  she  were  idl  uncertain  in  the  pa^ 
she  was  pursuing^  and  in  need  of  a 
guide  to  lead  her  along  the  sea-like 
sameness  of  the  untrodden  sky  ? 

"  I  walk  unaeen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wandering  Moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathless  way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud." 
May  we  not  readily*  too,  assimilate 
the  course  that  she  thus  purely  and 
patiently  pursues  amidst  the  dusky 
yaponrs  that  surround  her*  to  the  mild 
mijesty  in  which  innocent  and  ethereal 
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Bonis  adVanee  on  their  earthly  path, 
through  the  exhalations  of  sin  and 
sorrow^  on  which  they  have  even 
power  to  bestow  a  portion  of  their  own 
passing  lustre?  Take  as  an  illustra- 
tion this  beautiful  address  to  a  child  of 
a  month  old  :— 

'*  Thjr  sinless  progress,  through  a  worM 
By  sorrow  darken*d  aod  hj  care  distarb'd. 
Apt  likeness  bears  to  hers,  through  gathering 

clouds, 
Moving  untouch*d  in  silver  purity^ 
And  cheering  oftimes  their  reluctant  gloom. 
Fair  are  ye  both,  and  both  are  free  from 

stain : 
But  thou,  how  leisurely  thou  fiirst  thy  horn 
With  brightness !  leaving  her  to  post  along 
And  range  about— disquieted  in  change, 
And  still*  impatient  of  the  shape  she  wears. 
Once  up,  once  down  the  hill,  one  joorney, 

babe, 
That  will  suffice  thee.** 

It  were  endless  to  advert  to  the  in- 
finite forms  in  which  incense  from  the 
shrine  of  poetry  has  ascended  to  the 
lunar  throDe.  In  many  of  such 
offerings,  unfortunately*  tne  diyinity 
addressed  seems  to  bare  exercised 
too  characteristic  an  influence  over 
her  votaries,  whose  effusions  seem 
to  be  prompted  by  the  ''fine 
frenzy,**  not  of  the  lover  or  the  poet, 
but  of  the  other  unhappy  enthusiast 
whom  Shakspeare  ha^  associated  with 
these,  as  **  of  imagination  all  com- 
pact.** To  which  of  these  sources 
must  wo  assign  the  following  lines?— 

'* By  the  feud 

'Twist  nothing  and  Creation,  I  here  swear, 
Eterne  Apollo  I  that  thy  sister  fair 
Is  of  all  these  the  geotlier-mightiest.   ' 
When  thy  gold  breath  is  misty  in  the  west. 
She,  unobserved,  steals  unto  her  throne. 
And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most 

alone, 
As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient ; 
As  if  thine  eye,  high  poet !    was  not  bent 
Towards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart ; 
As  if  the  minutering  stars  kept  not  apart, 
Waiting  for  silver-footed  messages. 
O,  Moon  1   the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest 

trees 
Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  on : 
O,  Moon !  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 
Thou  dost  bless  every  where,  wiUi  silver  lip 
Kissing  dead  things  to  life.     The  sleeping 

kine, 
Couch'd  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fields 

divine : 
Innumerable  moantains  rise  and  rise, 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes ; 
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And  yet  this  benediction  passeth  Dot 
One -obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where   pleasure  may  be  sent:   the  nested 

wren 
Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken. 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy.le&f 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee :  thou  art  a  relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  its  pearly  home.  The  mighty  deeps. 
The  monstrous  sea  is  thine — the  myriad  sea ! 
O,    Moonl    far«Bpooming  Ocean  bows   to 

thee! 

We  do  not  know  if  this  be  genins  ; 
in  some  points  it  looks  very  like  it, 
but  if  it  be  genuine  it  seems  to  be  di- 
vided by  even  a  thinner  partition  than 
usual  from  one  of  its  next  door  neigh- 
bours, and  a  very  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe-like  intercourse  seems  to  be 
kept  up  between  them.  The  passage 
is  from  Keats*  Endymion,  a  poem  in 
which  one  of  the  loveliest  of  classical 
fables  is  defaced  by  an  absurd  in  co- 
herency of  detail,  and  overlaid  by  an 
extravagant,  profusion  of  embellish- 
ment. One  line  had  told  the  story 
infinitely  better  :— 

^*  Peace  ho  !  the  moon  sleeps  with  En- 
dymion." 

The  mysterious  connexion  between 
the  moon  and  the  ocean,  which  sup- 
plies a  topic  in  these  lines  from 
Keats,  is  well  adapted  for  the  exercise 
of  poetical  fancy.  The  moon,  as  *'  the 
governess  of  floods,"  could  not  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  poet,  when  she  seems 
to  look  upon  the  sea  beneath  her  as  if 
darting  down  those  rays  of  sympa- 
thy which  so  beautifully  bind  toge- 
ther the  subject  and  the  sovereign. 
The  lines  that  follow,  give  a  worthy 
expression  to  that  relation,  though  they 
do  not  certainly  contain  such  *'  far- 
spooming*'  epithets,  as  those  of  the 
poet  whom  we  have  just  quoted. 

The  mighty  Moon  she  sits  above. 

Encircled  with  a  sone  of  love  ; 

A  zone  of  dim  and  tender  light. 

That  makes  her  wakeful  eye  more  bright. 

She  seems  to  shine  with  a  sunny  ray. 

And  the  night  looks  like  a  mellowM  day  ! 

The  gracious  mistress  of  the  main, 

Hath  now  an  undisturbed  reign  ; 

And  from  her  silent  throne  looks  down, 

As  upon  children  of  her  own. 

On  the  waves  that  lend  their  gentle  breast, 

In  gladness  for  her  couch  of  rest. 

In  whose  eyes  besides  those  of  the 
lover  whose  visions  we  have  noticed, 
is  the  Moon  likely  to  wear  the  fairest 
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attnetions  ?  Good  old  Gawin  Douglas 
diiis  fitlj  addresses  her : — 

"  Hoiuft  ladj,  pail  Cynthia,  not  brycbt, 
Qulk  from  tfai  broder  bonowit  aU  the  lycht« 
Eewlare  of  paMng^  and  waya  monj  one, 
Maistres  of  atremys  and  glaidar  of  the  nyeht, 
SeUpmen  and  pilgrymya  hallowia  thi  mycht.' 

Hilton^  too»  makes  the  hrothers  in 
Coiiiiis  inToke  her  as  a  power  to  whom 
tiie  wayfarer  looks  not  in  vain  for 
kind  protection  :-^ 
^  D]iBBfil«,  *ye  fiunt  stwa ;  and  thoi^  iair 

Moon* 
That  wont*at  to  love  the  traveller's  benieon. 
Stoop   thy  palo  viaage  through  an  amber 

doud. 
And  dinnherit  chaot,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades." 

Bat  fainty  perhaps,  or  feeble  in  con- 
templatiTe  earnestness  must  be  the  lore 
of  other  traTeUers  compared  with  that 
wfaieh  riTets  the  lonely  seaman's  gaze*  in 
the  walehea  of  the  night,  on  that  object 
which  brightens  his  watery  scene,  and 
on  which,  belong^g  as  it  does  to  earth 
iswell  as  to  ocean,  he  would  &in  believe 
^lat  the  weeping  eyes  of  friends  at  home 
are  now  fixed  in  sjrmpathy  with  his. 
And  if  Uus  gentle  visitant  of  the  night 
is  thus  dear  to  the  sea-farer*s  heart, 
em  we  readily  believe  that  she  does 
not/^in  return,  look  in  love  on  the  gal- 
lant'vessels  that  wing  their  way  be- 
neath her  beams,  and  commiserate  the 
%»d  disasters  which  they  are  doomed 
to  nudergo. 

"  0  heavenly  Qneen !  by  mariners  beloved  ! 
Refulgeat  moon  !  when  in  the  cruel  sea 
Down  sank  yon  fair  ship  to  her  coral  grave, 
Where  didst   thon   linger  then?     Sure  it 

behoved 
A  spirit  strong  and  pitiful  like  thee 
At  that  dread  hour  thy  worshippers  to  save ; 
IVor  let  the  glory  where  thy  tenderest  light, 
Forsaking  even  the  elouds,  with  pleasure  lay, 
PsM)  lilre   a   dond   which  none  deplores, 

away, 
No  more  to  blesa  the  empire  of  the  night. 

****** 

''0  vain  belief!  most  beauteous  aa  thou 

art, 
Thy  heavenly  visage  hides  a  cruel  heart. 


When    death    and    danger,   terror   and 

dismay. 
Are  madly  struggUng  on  the  dUmal  Ocean, 
With  heedless  smile   and  calm  unalter'd 

motion. 
Onward  thou  glideat  through  the  milky 

way. 
Nor,  in  thy  own  immortal  beauty  blest,' 
Hear  at  dying  mortals  rave  themselves  to 

rest. 
Yet  when  this  night  thou  monnt'at  thy 

starry  throne, 
Brightening  to  sunlike  glory  in  thy  bliss. 
Wilt  thou  not  then  thy  once-loved  vessel 

miss, 
And  wish  her  happy  now  that  she  Is  gone  ?" 

To  whom  else  than  these  can  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  be  so  intensely 
dear  as  to  prompt  the  spontaneous 
poetry  of  the  Heart?  Surely,  mor^ 
than  to  any  others,  to  those  who  sit 
in  the  darkness  and  desolation  of  bond- 
age, conntiug  the  tedious  resting- 
places  of  time,  and  reviving  as  if  from 
the  dead  at  any  kind  visitation  that 
seems  to  break  their  loneliness,  or  to 
betoken  the  return  of  light  and  liberty. 

"  Smile  of  the  moon !— for  so  I  name      ^ 
I'hat  silent  greeting  from  above ; 
A  gentle  flash  of  light  that  came 
From  Her  whom  drooping  captives  love  ; 
Or  art  thou  of  still  higher  birth  ? 
Thou  that  didst  part  the  doada  of  earth, 
My  torpor  to  reprove  1" 

Such  are  some  of  the  imaginative 
Impersonations  of  these  fair  orbs  which 
spring  from  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
and  which,  in  all  time,  will  give  an 
additional  beauty  to  their  lustre,  and 
a  stronger  energy  to  their  moral  influ- 
ence, yet  so  as  not  to  disturb,  but 
rather  to  aid  and  enforce  the  sacred 
truth,  that  these  are  but  the  dim  re- 
flections of  ineflable  brightness  and 
transcendant  power,  in  a  Being  in- 
finitely greater  than  all  his  works, 
from  whom  our  faculties  have  borrow- 
ed all  their  resources,  and  to  whom  we 
can  communicate  nothing  unless  it  bo 
the  imperfections  of  our  own  unworthy 
and  inadequate  apprehensions. 
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THE  TOBIAS  C0RBB8P0ND£NCE» 

No.  I. 


raOM  NESTOR  GOOSEQUILL,  ESQ.  TO  TOBIAS  FLIMST,  ESQ.,  ON  THE  GENERA!. 
QUESTION  OF  EDITING  NEWSFAFEBS. 

Ben  Jonson*s  Head,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street, 
Monday,  Ist  June  1840. 


Dear  Tobias^ — I  hare  just  received 
your  letter,  which  I  hasten  to  answer^ 
though  in  reality  I  am  any  thing  but 
sure  that  this  will  reach  you,  as  you 
have  forgotten  to  send  your  address. 
I  called  at  your  last  lodgings  in  Arun- 
del Street :  the  lady  was  so  civil  and 
attentive  to  vour  proceedings,  that 
when  I  asked  for  your  address,  she 
said  she  wished  she  knew  it  I  saw 
Tom  Wilkinson  of  the  Goat  and  Com- 
passes, and  had  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  with  him  (cold),  over  which  he 
mentioned  to  me  that  he  supposed  you 
would  soon  settle  with  him  your  last 
year's  bUl.  Of  course  I  said  you 
would  ;  and  in  order  to  show  my  opi- 
nion  of  yoursolvencv,  I  ordered  three 
or  four  glasses  of  the  same  (hot  for 
him),  which  are  put  down  to  your 
account.  So  far  as  that  goes,  all  is 
satisfactory.  That  rascally  snip, 
Smashton,  who  has  been  a  bankrupt 
some  score  of  times,  met  me  by  chance, 
and  had  the  impudence  to  speak  to  me 
of  something  he  says  you  owe  him.  I 
really  never  was  so  disgusted  in  my 
ILTe,  and,  with  what  I  trust  is  a  pro- 
per  degree  of  moral  feeling,  told  the 
fellow  that  if  you  ever  paid  him  a  far- 
thing, I  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  cutting  your  society,  for  your  not 
appropriating  the  sum  to  the  payment 
of  his  nonest,  his  honourable,  and  his 
ill-used  creditors.  I  spoke  to  him  in 
such  a  manner  against  the  villany  of 
getting  into  debt,  that  if  the  scoundrel 
£as  any  feeling — but  no  matter;  I 
'am  sure,  dear  Tobias,  you  will  never, 
by  your  conduct  in  this  particular, 
reduce  me  to  a  predicament  so  dis- 
tressing to  my  feelings  as  cutting  you. 
Never  pay  him,  my  dear  fellow, 
never — ^but  I  need  not  impress  this 
more  strongly  upon  your  just  and 
discreet  mind. 

Jack  Random,  I  spent  the  evening 
with  last  Saturday :  he  tells  me  that 
on  looking  over  your  cases,  he  does 
not  see  what  you  hare  to  apprehend. 


He  is  really  a  good  fellow,  though  an 
attorney,  and  has  done  every  thing- 
for  you  that  a  man   could,   except 
paying  the  costs  out  of  pocket,  for  omit- 
ting which  ceremony  he  had  many 
reasons ;  and  look  after  your  fifteen 
or  sixteen  cases,  from  which  he  was 
prevented  by  the  accident  of  his  being 
on  a  visit  in  White  Cross,  which  may- 
be, and  indeed  is,  a  valuable  seminary 
for  learning  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  debtor  and  creditor  law« 
but  is  remarkably  unfavourable  for 
locomotive  exertion.    He  is  out,  how- 
ever, now,  and  will  attend  to  year 
affairs  as  soon  as  he  gets  through  a 
couple  of  dozen  dinners  with  recently- 
emancipated  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
whom  he  assuted,  by  acceptances  or 
otherwise,  in  their  escape  from  the 
Philistines.     On  the  whole,  he  thinks 
that  there  are  not  more  than  ^^e  exe- 
cutions against  you— there  may  pos- 
sibly be  six,  for  there  is  no  knowing 
whether  that  infernal  vagabond,  Moses 
Abuddibus,  has  issued  an  Ex.  for  that 
sixty-one  day  bill  you  accepted  for 
me  last  March  two  years,  tnougb  I 
have  promised  to  pay  him  six,  ay, 
eight  months  ago,  because  ruffians  like 
him  are  never  to  be  trusted,  as  they 
have  no  notion,  like  gentlemen,  of 
keepmg  their  word :  but  say  six  exes, 
and  that's  all.     There  are  seven  or 
eight  razor-strops — little  Victorias  by 
the  grace  of  God — besides,  but  they 
are  only  serviceable — so  that*s  not  at 
all  pressing. 

As  for  the  exes — 

First,  as  to  paying  Humphry  Hocus 
for  the  wine    •    ♦    ♦    • 

[This  part  of  the  letter  is  so  com- 
pletely of  a  private  nature,  that  we 
cannot  print  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
the  writer  advises  his  correspondent 
on  the  great  impropriety  of  wasting 
his  money  in  paying  debts.  He  says 
he  has  known  it  to  be  the  ruin  of 
many  a  man.  It  is  a  worse  propen- 
sity than  gambling,  he  observes,  be<« 
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eanse  ^ambUng,  though  the  practice 
is  immon),  yet  ^ou  me^  get  some- 
thiBg  by  it ;  but  in  paying  debts,  the 
monej  is  BBSairdly  lost  to  you  and 
yoar  heirs  for  oyer,  without  any  hope 
of  equivalent.] 

I  called  at  Charley  Owen's  in  the 
Strand,   and  backed   the  tickets  on 
yoor  watch  and  waistcoats,  so  that 
they  are  safe  for  three  months.     As 
my  money  happened  to  be  locked  up 
at  the  time  in  some  heavy  speculations 
in  the  city,  I  took  the  libnerty  of  selling 
one  of  your  tickets  to  Charley,  to  raise 
the  wind  for  keeping  the  rest  out  of 
danger.     There  was  some  money  in 
jonr  favour,  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  and  I  and  Mac  dined  at  Dubourg's. 
He  behaved  so  civilly  that  I  could  not 
do  any  thing  less  with  common  de- 
cency ;  and  I  am  suro  you  will  approve 
of  it.     Yon  can  draw  a  bill  upon  me 
for  the  balance  whenever  yon  like,  and 
when  it  is  dishonoured,  I  will  pay  the 
three  and  sixpence  for  noting  with 
pleasure.      We    had    a   remarkably 
agreeable  evening,  and  as  I  was  put- 
ting Owen  into  a  cab  at  about  three 
in  the  morning,  I  took  the  precaution 
of  borrowing  from  him  a  ten-pound 
note  and  some  loose  silver,  least  he 
might  be  robbed  by  the  cabman.    I 
hare  observed  with  regret  that  the 
appointment  of   our  mutual   friend, 
Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  to  the  office 
of  jarvey-general  has  not  effected  any 
condderablo  emendation  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  tribes  entrusted 
to  his  sceptre;  nor  do  I  think  that  the 
missionary    societies,    so    successful 
among  Blacks,  Hindoos,  Jews,  Qua- 
ker9,  and  other  heterodox  sects,  or 
pagans  far  off,  have  done  any  thing 
material  in  introducing  Christianity 
among  the  cabs.    I  therefore  deemed 
it  no  more  than  my  duty  to  pay  the 
fare  for  Charley  beforehand,  although 
it  amounted  to  a  shilling,  (eightpence 
was  the  just  fare,  but  I  would  not  stand 
qoarrelling  with  a  swindling  knave 
upon  a  trifle,)  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
Mother  Phillips  has  your  linen,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between 
jou,  which  I  cannot  reconcile.     You 
say  you  have  three  shirts,  five  collars, 
and  fonr  pur  of  socks.   She  maintains 
that  it  is  but  two  shirts,  three  col- 
lars, and  two  pair  of  socks,  both  in 
holes.   I  really  cannot  offer  an  opinion 
as  to  which  is  right ;  of  course  I  mun- 
tain  it  is  yon,  but  she  is  positive.     As 
to  the  bin,  the  differ^ce  there  is  re- 
markable.    You  sent  me  five  and  six- 


pence to  pay  it,  and  get  a  receipt  in 
full.  I  tendered  her  the  money,  but  she 
refused  it,  saying  you  owed  her  eleven 
and  eightpence— .parthr  for  washing, 
partly  for  quarterns  which  she  got  for 
you.  Finding  the  discrepancy  in  your 
respective  statements  so  material,  I 
could  not  do  you  the  injustice  of  hand- 
ing over  the  money  to  her.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I  thought  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  take  it  to  Jack 
Lomas*s,  where  Harry,  Jack,  Joe, 
Roe,  Jemmy,  and  I  drank  it  to  your 
health.  Do  you  intend  to  pay  the 
eleven  and  eightpence  ?  Perhaps  you 
had  better,  as  it  is  unpleasant  to  have 
a  small  balance  hanging  on  among 
these  low  people.  If  you  will  send 
me  eleven  shiUmgs,  I  think  I  can  save 
yon  the  difference;  and  eightpence,  let 
me  tell  you,  is  something  to  save  out 
of  an  account  of  this  kind ;  and  a  man 
should  be  cautious.  If  j^ou  think  that 
there  has  been  any  imposition  played 
off,  or  even  attempted  upon  you,  do 
not  think  of  submitting  to  it.  Straight- 
ness  in  accounts  is  always  best,  even 
in  trifles. 

I  tumbled  upon  Sloman  in  Covent 
Garden  by  mere  chance.  He  came 
up  to  speak  to  me.  I  was  at  first 
somewhat  impressed  with  the  idea 
it  was  upon  some  business  of  my  own, 
but  was  much  relieved  when  I  found 
it  was  upon  yours.  He  fumbled  in 
his  pocket-book,  as  if  looking  for  a 
writ ;  but,  fortunately,  the  manuscript 
was  not  discoverable.  He  spoke  to 
me  in  the  kindest  manner  of  yon,  but 
as  I  perceived  that  he  had  sent  his 
man,  after  a  confidential  whisper,  in 
the  direction  of  Cursitor  Street,  I 
was  not  anxious  to  detain  him  from 
his  business.  I  told  him  that  if  he 
held  over  the  writ  he  has  against  you 
in  the  case  of  Slapbang  and  Swindle- 
body,  he  might  expect  a  sovereign — 
and  so  no  doubt  he  may.  Being  a 
very  hospitable  man,  he  asked  me  to 
take  share  of  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
at  his  expense,  at  Evans's;  for  he 
could  wait,  he  said,  until  his  man  re- 
turned. I  consented ;  but  as  I  knew 
that  it  would  occupy  some  time  in 
swallowing  the  expensive  wine  recom- 
mended by  my  disinterested  friend  of 
Heme  Bay,  I  preferred  getting 
through  a  glass  of  gin  and  water  with 
e:xtreme  rapidity,  relieving  Mr  Slo- 
man from  the  necessity  of  treating 
me,  as  he  benevolently  proposed,  to  a 
second.  I  passed  the  river  Thames* 
by  the  noble  bridge  called  after  the 
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immortal  battle  of  Waterloo,  and, 
ensconcing  myself  securely  in  the 
Feathers,  reflected  upon  the  ease  of  a 
0nug  situation  in  the  southern  latitudes. 
I  thought  of  Tom  Macaulay  in  the 
Eat  Indies,  and  called  for  a  cheroot. 
As  I  sate  in  the  end  window  enjoying 
a  fine  yiew  of  the  Thames,  I  per- 
eeired  that  my  friend  Sloman  and  his 
companion  were  prowling  about  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
which,  I  assure  you,  was  not  one  of 
the  least  agreeable  features  in  the 
landscape.  He  particularly  asked 
about  your  habitation,  and  I  told  him 
that  you  had  joined  the  Chinese  expe- 
dition, and  were  at  present,  in  all  nro- 
bability,  outside  the  celebrated  har- 
bour called  by  the  English  Canton, 
but  by  native  authorities  Rwang- 
tchoo-ioo-ht ;  and  as  you  were  to 
return  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  he 
might  consider  his  sovereign  as  secure 
to  him  as  if  you  had  been  in  England ; 
which  I  am  certain  is  no  more  than 
the  plain  truth.  The  only  observa- 
tion which  Sloman  made  on  this  con- 
sisted in  a  single  word,  which  was 
•*  gaipmon."  I  cannot  conceive  what 
he  meant,  nor  how  he,  being  a  strict 
professor  of  Hebrew  theology,  and  a 
great  rabbi  among  the  Jews,  can  have 
linything  to  say  to  pig's  meat.  I  did 
not,  however,  wait  to  enquire,  feeling 
convinced  that  it  was,  after  all,  nothing 
but  some  low  slang  expression,  such 
as  is  to  be  expected  from  people  of 
his  low  business,  whose  company  I 
have  always,  therefore,  most  sedu- 
lously avoided. 

Sam  Jones  is  not  that  fool  you  take 
him  for.  I  wrote  to  him  as  you 
desired  $  and,  to  ensure  bis  punctu* 
ality,  asked  him  to  take  a  chop  and  a 
glass  of  grog  with  me  at  the  Blue 
Posts  in  Cork  Street — at  my  expense 
of  course.  He  came  to  the  minute ; 
and,  on  my  mentioning  your  name, 
broke  out  into  the  highest  encomiums 
upon  you,  and  at  one  time  was  on  the 
point  of  shedding  tears.  I  had  no 
notion  of  the  extent  of  your  kindness 
to  him.  Ton  were  taken,  he  told  me, 
three  times  upon  a  cognovit,  which 
▼on  gaveHo  satisfy  an  acceptance  you 
had  prudently  lent  him  ;  and  though 
his  heart  bled  for  you,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  you  to  settle  the  whole  debt, 
costs  and  all,  in  the  eonrseof  acouple 
Of  years.  Ton  had  taken  him  out  of 
the  Marshalsea,  he  said,  where  he 
was  locked  up  for  L.S,  15s. ;  and  his 
creditor  had  so  big^h  an  opinion  of 
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your  credit,  as  to  take  your  bill  at 
three  months,  though  the  postscript  of 
costs  had  swelled  it  to  L.  18,  6s.  6d,, 
which  you  liquidated  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned.  At  what  time,  my 
dear  friend,  did  these  extraordinary 
events  occur  ?  You  never  mentioned 
a  word  to  me  about  them.  Seeing^ 
that  he  was  rather  well-dressed,  I 
suggested  to  him  that  now  was  the 
time  to  show  his  gratitude:  and  be 
exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  irrestrainablo 
enthusiasm,  that  there  was  nothing 
he  would  not  do  to  serve  you.  **  I'd 
move  heaven  and  earth,'*  said  he, 
"  to  serve  that  man !"  "  Then,"  said 
I,  ''send  him  a  sovereign."  Any 
thing — ask  me  any  thing  but  that," 
he  said,  with  much  vehemence — <*  that 
I  cannot  do."  On  enquiring  into  the 
reason  of  his  objection,  he  told  me 
that  you  had  not  inserted  his  name  as 
indebted  to  you  in  your  schedule,  and 
that  paying  you  now  would  involve 
him  in  a  connivance  with — ^pardon 
me  for  saying  the  word — with  peijury, 
as  you  had  sworn  that  you  had  in- 
serted all  your  credits.  "  It  would 
.hurt  the  character  of  us  both,"  he 
remarked,  "  if,  by  paying  Tobias  any 
thing,  he  acknowledged  that  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath  was  violated  or 
trifled  with,"  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
plied  him  with  a  couple  of  extra 
bowls  of  punch.  I  could  not  get  over 
the  tenderness  of  his  religious  scruples  ; 
and,  finally,  I  became  so  disgusted 
that  I  departed  from  the  room  without 
bidding  nim  good-night.  I  was  so 
carried  away  by  indignation,  that  it 
was  hot  untU  next  morning  I  recol- 
lected I  had  not  settled  the  biU.  On 
hastening  to  the  Blue  Posts  to  rectify 
the  error,  I  found  that  Sam,  not  hav- 
ing any  thing  in  his  waistcoat  pockets, 
satisfied  the  waiters  by  the  deposit  of 
his  waistcoat  itself,  besides  his  stock 
and  bandana ;  all  articles  too  costly 
and  quite  out  of  taste  for  a  fellow  like 
him.  As  the  weather  was  remarkably 
sultry,  and  Sam  had  been  rather  too 
liberally  applying  <' hot  and  rebellious 
liquors  to  his  blood,'*  as  the  divine 
Shakespeare  has  it,  he  must  have  felt 
considerably  relieved  by  the  rismoval 
of  his  stock  and  waistcoat,  as  he  walk- 
ed airily  home  in  the  cool  of  midnight. 
As  for  the  bandana,  in  his  then  state, 
it  would  probably  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  pickpockets,  or  loose  women. 
Seeing  that  every  thing  was  much 
safer  as  it  stood,  and  not  wishing  to 
disturb  Sam*s  arrangements,  I  did  not 
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accede  to  the  request  of  the  waiter  to 
take  possession  of  the  goods^  on  paj- 
Baent  of  Uie  bilL     I  am  neither  by 
mdination  nor  license  a  pawnbroker^ 
to  advance  money  on  wearing  apparel ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  even  if  they  are 
finally  sold,  which  will  probably  be 
the  case,  yet  as  they  were  articles  not 
suited  to  his  manners,  or  his  condition 
in  life,  and  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  were  obtained  in  no  very  credit- 
able  manner,  he   is   better  without 
them.    As  for  your  money,  give  it  up. 
Sam,  I  repeat  it,  is  no  fool,  whatever 
he  may  appear,  and  displays  a  consi- 
derable   degree   of  cunning   in    hb 
general  deidings.     I  should  think  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  make  him 
a  dupe,  or  to  play  any  tricks  upon 
him.   I  have  found  it  so  by  experience. 
Though  it  is  a  visit  not  in  conson- 
ance with   my  usual  habits,  yet,   to 
oblige  you,  I  called  in  the  Edge  ware 
Road  upon  Sally.  That  girl,  it  is  evi- 
dent, has  a  sincere  regard  for  you.  She 
asked  me  most  anxiously  where  you 
had  gone ;  and,  on  my  informing  her 
that  I  could  not  tell,  she  stamped 
gracefully,  or  at  all  events,  emphati- 
eally,  upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed 
that  if  she  knew  she  would  follow  you 
all  over  England,  and  ferret  you  out : 
an  assertion  which  she  confirmed  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath.     It  is  plea- 
sant to  witness  these  bursts  of  affection, 
especially  when,  as  1  believe  is  her 
case,  the  solicitude  about  a  lover  is  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  the  maternal 
desire  of  supporting  her  offspring.  The 
landlady,  who,  she  told  me,  was  a  very 
unfeeling  woman,  harasses  her  every 
week  with  her  vulgar  visits ;  and,  she 
added,  the  circumstance  of  your  not 
taking  a  formal  leave  of  her  on  your 
departure  the  day  before  the  half-year 
became  due,  gives  the  coarse  creature 
an  opportunity  of   talking  of  your 
want  of  politeness.     In  those  classes 
you  may  often  observe  a  ridiculous  at- 
tention to  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  etiquette.     As  I  wished  to  afford 
Sally  protection  from  these   insults, 
1  came  to  the   resolution  of  taking 
np  my  quarters  for  the  present  in 
the  Edgeware   Koad.      The    rooms, 
indeed,  are  small  for  two ;  but  Sally 
and  I  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  we    can,  without    grumbling.     I 
know  your  generous  mind  will  lead 
yon  to  regret  that  I  should  put  myself 
to  so  much  inconvenience :  but  I  do  not 
,    regret  what  I  dp  for  a  friend  *     In  a 
similar  difficulty  you  ^^ould  do  the 
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same  for  me,  as  I  am  sure  you  have, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  done 
already. 

Having  thus,  I  think,  pleasantly 
arranged  your  private  affairs,  I  must 
now  touch  upon  your  future  functions 
— but  in  the  very  outset  I  am  puzzled. 
You  tell  me  you  have  taken  the  office 
of  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  seem  not 
a  little  elated  at  the  dignity^ — an  ela- 
tion, in  esteeming  which  at  its  proper 
value  I  should  have  the  more  ready 
means  of  ascertaining,  if  I  had  seen 
your  agreement,  or  knew  the  present 
state  of  the  stability  of  your  journal. 
But  you  do  not  tell  me  what  the  paner 
is — where  published—how  backed— 
or  what  politics ;  and  yet,  leaving  me 
thus  in  the  dark,  you  ask  me  to  give 
you  sound  practical  advice,  such  as  you 
say  my  long  experience,  and,  as  you 
are  pleased,  dear  Tobias,  flatteringly 
to  add,  '*  the  diversified  and  astonish- 
ing scope  of  my  undoubted  abilities  so 
admirably  qualify  me  to  offer."  I  was 
pleased  to  see  you  making  that  last  re- 
mark, not  from  the  idle  suggestions  of 
vanity,  but  because  it  shows  a  power 
of  rounding  a  sentence — not  merely 
melodiously,  but  with  a  duo  feeling  of 
the  propriety  of  conciliating  the  mem- 
ber you  mean  to  puff.  Sheridan  has 
made  his  hero  in  the  Critic  give  a  lec- 
ture upon  puffing.  Witty,  no  doubt, 
and  well  to  laugh  at,  as  a  thing  in  a 
play.  But  mind  me — when  you  want 
to  puff  any  man,  let  it  not  be  oblique, 
collusive,  or  any  other  of  the  categories 
of  Sheridan's  friend.  Do  it  straight^ 
forward  :  lay  it  on  with  a  trowel. 
Tlie  public,  if  there  is  such  a  being,  is 
no  more^deceived  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other— Ma^  is  not  the  way  to 
humbug  the  public:  but  the  man  is 
tickled,  which  is  the  main  object  of 
the  writer,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  be. 
I  think  that  the  word  '^  admirable"  is 
a  good  word  when  used  thus — <'  as  So- 
4ind-so  said  in  his  admirable  speech" 
— •<<  my  Lord  So-and-so  is  the  most 
admirable  man  of  his  party" — *'  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Blunderbuss  So-and- 
so  was  admirable  throughout,"  and  so 
forth.  It  is  almost  as  good  a  word  of 
command  as  **  accommodate"  in  the 
days  of  Bardoljph,  and  generally  as 
easy  of  exact  definition.  Therefore 
the  compliment  of  your  letter  I  hail, 
not  as  ministering  to  any  feeling  of 
self-gratulation,  but  as  proving  that 
you  have  obtidne<),  or  at  least  are  in 
the  road  of  obtaining,  the  mastery  of 
one  branch  of  your  profession. 
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Bat  how  am  I  to  guide  you  in  the 
midst  of  this  thick  and  palpable  ob- 
scure? Are  you  Tory,  Whig,  Radical, 
Chartist,  High  Church,  Low  Church, 
No  Church,  Snob  Church,  Rob  Church, 
Up  Papist,  Down  Papist,  Voluntary, 
Inyoluntary,  Intrusionist,  Extrusion- 
ist.  Moderate,  Immoderate  ?  Are  you 
in  an  agricultural  district,  or  in  a  ma- 
nufacturing? Slavery,  or  no  slavery? 
Currency  solid,  or  currency  paper? 
What  are  you  ?  I  know  not.  I  nave 
no  means  of  knowing ;  and  yet  you  ask 
me  for  advice  to  conduct  your  paper. 

I  can  only  return  a  general  answer, 
,  and  have  therefore  jotted  down  in  an 
alphabetical  order,  that  I  may  not  be 
supposed  unduly  to  prefer  any  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  what  I  think  are  the 
prominent,  perhaps  the  exclusive,  to- 
pics to  which  the  writer  of  leading 
articles  may  be  called  upon  to  address 
himself;  and,  to  supply  you  with  the 
most  appropriate  manner  of  treating 
them  on  all  sides,  I  have  done  so  with 
impartiality.  Tros  Tyriuique  mihi 
—but  I  shall  not  continue  the  line,  for 
I  have  some  remarks  upon  the  gene- 
ral question  elsewhere,  when  touching 
upon  quotation,  as  practised  by  sena- 
tors and  other  persons  of  public  ap- 
pearance. 

The  main  topics,  then,  I  take  it,  are 
these : — 

I.  Catholics. 
II.  Corn.  .    , 

III.  CURBENCT. 

IV.  Dissent. 
V.  Education. 

VI.  Factories. 
VII.  Finance. 
VIII.  Foreign  Affairs. 

IX.  Government,  at  home 
and  in  colonies. 

X.  Intrusion. 

XI.  Jobbing. 
XII.  Libel. 

XIII.  Personality. 

XIV.  Poor  Laws. 
XV.  Queen. 

XVI.  Reform. 
XVII.  Slave  Trade. 
XVIII.  Trade,  Free. 

All  these  are  subdivisible  into  many 
minor  heads. 

No.  I.  (  CathoUct)  for  example,  opens 
up  the  whole  question  of  the  quarrels 
and  the  politics  connected  with  them, 
which  have  divided,  what  is  in  com- 
mon parlance  called  the  religious 
world,  some  dozen  generations  of  ar- 
ticulate or  inarticulate  speaking  men. 
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No.  VIIl.  (^Foreign  Affairs)  gives  us 
every  thing  in  continental  Europe^ 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australasia^ 
Melville's  Island,  the  kingdoms  of 
Fif(^  and  Kerry,  and  other  foreign 
parts ;  besides  war,  peace, '  bull y^ 
sneak,  threaten,  skulk,  palaver,  proto- 
col, and  all  the  other  weapons  of  di- 
?lomacy .  No.  I X .  (  Government)  an  d 
(o.  XI.  {Johbing)  embrace  the  mi- 
nuter shades  of  Whig  and  Tory,  in 
all  their  varied  ramifications, — and  so 
forth.  I  have  omitted  to  make  a  se- 
parate category  of  humbug,  because 
It  is  so  mixed  up  with  all  these  ques- 
tions, (except  No.  XV.)  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  disentangle  it  from  the 
general  body,  and  manifestly  unjust 
to  allow  that  the  trading  pro&ssors  of 
any  matter  of  public  debate,  by  which 
money  is  to  be  made  or  notoriety  ob- 
tained, excel,  in  the  practice  of  that 
inestimable  science,  their  brother 
merchants  in  other  departments  of 
merchandise.     To  business  : — 

I.  Catholics.  I  might  have  called 
them  Papists,  as  those  who  like  them 
not  are  in  the  wont  of  doing,  but  that 
would  have  thrown  them  into  the  let. 
ter  P.,  so  to  come  thirteenth  in  the 
series ;  or  Roman  Catholics,  as  the 
compronusers,  who  boldly  disregard 
the  imputation  of  committing  a  bull, 
are  in  the  habit  of  designating  them, 
for  that  would  have  flung  them. into 
R,  about  the  sixteenth:  and  as  I  desire 
to  have  them^r^f  on  my  list,  I  take 
them  by  the  name  they  give  them- 
selves.— (Let  me  here  make  a  paren- 
thesis to  observe,  that  I  like  them  for 
their  courage  in  taking  the  name. 
Wo  sometimes  hear  people  say,  that 
Shakspeare,  by  asking  "  What's  in  a 
name, '  insinuates  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  These  people  are  not  wise, 
Tobias.  It  is  not  Shakspeare  who 
says  anything  of  the  kind,  unless  we 
set  him  down  as  responsible  for  every 
thing  that  he  puts  into  Uie  mouths  of 
his  characters.  Shakspeare  well  knew 
that  there  was  as  much  virtue  in  a 
name,  as  Lord  Coke  found  in  an  &c. ; 
and  when  he  makes  Cassius  assure  his 
confederate,  that  **  Brutus  will  start  a 
spirit  as  soon  as  C»sar,"  he  does  It 
with  the  full  assurance  that  Cassius  is 
to  find  out  his  mistake  in  the  end. 
Therefore  commend  I  the  Catholics 
for  taking  to  themselves  par  excellence 
the  sounding  name.  Depend  upon  it, 
it  tells  somewhere,  and  that  extensive- 
ly.) I  wish  to  put  their  article  first 
for  this  plain  reason^  viz.,  that  I  desire  • 
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to  ranark  in  the  beginning  of  my  short 
dieaisy  that  if  you  cannot  write  on  the 
Catholic  question^  yon  have  complete- 
ly mistaken  your  trade.    Depart  from 
newspapers:   abscond  from  the  pen, 
unless  yoa  nse  it  to  write  for  annuals. 
YoQ  have  come  into  the  wrong  voca- 
tion.    Pare  a  moss»  break  stones  on 
the  road,  tnm  a  mangle,  go  in  the  Biim 
tish  amdliary  Spanish  legion  :  do  any 
thing,  in  short,  but  journalize.     You 
have  made  a  mistake ;  your  blunder 
is  barbarous.     I  cannot  teach  in  such 
a  case,  any  more  than  I  could  impart 
a  knowledge  of  landscape-drawing  to 
the  bUnd.  If  yon  be  No- Popery :  idol- 
atry, superstition,  inquisition,  bloody 
Mary,   Philip   II.,  St  Bartholomew, 
1641,  reTocadon  of  Edict  of  Nantz, 
1798,  Scallabogue,  no  faith  with  here- 
tics, Dr  Dens,  0*Connel],  beggary, 
peijory,  swindling.    If  Pro- Popery : 
seven  centuries  of  oppression,  religion 
of  seven-eighths  of  Christian  world, 
seven  millions  of  trampled-upon  men, 
the  march  of  mind,  the  tolerance  of 
the  popes,  the  ancient  faith,  the  reli- 
gion of  Fenelon,  the  green  fields  and 
bright  streams  of  Ireland,  the  finest 
peasantry,  the  most  holy  priesthood ; 
oh!  ah  1  hoi  hurrah  I  bleeding  heart, 
true  patriot.  Justice  for  Ireland.     If 
yon  cannot  vrrite  this — and  there  is  at 
lesst  a  oonple  of  dozen  articles  in  the 
above  catalogue,  every  one  of  them 
wanting  but  the  merest  infiation  of  the 
most  ordinary  gas  to  swell  into  the  di« 
mensions  of  a  balUm-monstre — if  you 
cannot  do  this,  I  repeat  that  you  have 
mistaken  your  business,  and  should 
retire  from  the  profession  of  journal- 
ism with  as  little  delay  as  may  be. 

Why  even on  our  side,  and 

■  on  the  other,  can  write  that : 

I  am  sore  that  anybody,  Tobias,  can 
fill  up  the  blanks. 

XL  Corn.  A  plain— a  very  plain 
question.  I  know  that  you  have  never 
thooght  any  thing  about  it,  except 
when  your  weekly  bill  has  informed 
yon  that  the  quartern  loaf  has  risen 
an  extra  penny,  and  therefore  left  you 
80  much  more  in  debt  to  the  unfor- 
nmate  baker ;  but  in  this,  Tobias,  you 
do  not  difier  from  the  chief  speakers 
and  writers  on  the  liberal  side  of  this 
sabject.  The  m^n  argument  in  Vil- 
liers's  three-times  spoken  speech,  for 
example,  could  be  summoned  up  ad- 
vsntageonsly  in  the  above  sentence. 
As  the  sntgect  is  a  flowery  one — ex- 
cuse the  pun— yon  may  amplify  it,  as 
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he  did,  with  ornaments  of  rhetoric, 
and  other  nice  things  of  the  kind ;  but 
after  all,  it  will  come  to  the  inconvo- 
nience  of  the  eltra  penny.  I  shall, 
however,  instruct  you  so  deeply  on 
the  matter,  that  you  will  pass  off  as  a 
philosopher  of  the  first  water,  in  half 
a  dozen  sentences.  It  is,  I  have  sud, 
Tobias,  a  very  plain  question — I  mean 
for  a  newspaper  man,  being  purely  a 
question  of  place.  If  your  paper  is 
in  an  agricultural  district  —  Com 
laws :  in  a  manufacturing  dbtrict — no 
Corn  laws:  in  a  mixed  district — strict 
impartiality;  or  stiU  better,  rigid 
silence.  If  you  are  to  be  for  the 
Corn  laws,  you  must  remark,  that  it  is 
a  most  unhappy  state  for  a  nation  to 
be  dependent  on  foreigners,  who  may 
at  any  time  become  enemies,  for 
daily  bread.  Pruse  the  landed  in- 
terest of  England,  and  uphold  the 
unpaid  magistracy.  Here  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  abusing  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  Quote  the  lines 
of  Goldsmith,—. 

"  Princes  and  peers  may  flcuriBh  and  may 
fade, 

A  hreath  may  make  them,  aa  a  breath  has 
made; 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  its  country's  pride. 

When  once  'tis  lost,  can  never  be  sup- 
plied." 

They  have  been  quoted  a  thousand 
times  already,  but  that  is  a  proof  of 
the  general  impression  as  to  their  un- 
deniable truth — and  besides,  poetry  is 
not  generally  read  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  so  that  they  may  pass  for 
original,  and  the  farmers*  daughters 
copy  them  in  their  scrap-books  with 
your  name.  Every  now  and  then  give 
a  discursive  history  of  the  fall  of 
states  in  ancient  and  modem  times;  aU 
of  which  you  must  attribute  to  the 
want  of  Com  Laws.  Carthage  had 
no  Corn  Laws — she  was  dependent 
on  foreigners  for  grain :  she  fell  ac- 
cordingly. Rome  had  no  Corn  Laws : 
she  tumbled,  when  the  Sicilian  and 
other  granaries  of  the  empire  were 
lost.  And  so  on.  Talk  of  the  serfs  in 
Pomerania,  and  other  corn-producing 
lands,  famishing  upon  sour  cabbage, 
in  the  midst  of  glowing  harvests  of 
golden  grain — and  contrast  their  con- 
dition with  that  of  the  bacon-greased 
countenances  of  the  English  farm 
servants.  But  in  this  particular  do 
not  be  too  rash,  because  yon  must 
always  leave  a  loophole  of  retreat : 
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there  should  he  a  corps  de  reserve  of 
grumhliDg  kept  always  in  handy  for 
the  farmers^  aboye  all  peop1e»  like  to 
be  told  they  are  ruined.  Say^  then, 
that  the  foreign  serf  is  miserable  when 
compared  with  what  the  English 
farmer  is,  '*  or,  at  least,  was  in  the 
best  times  of  the  country  ;  and  as  we 
trust  we  shall  see  him  again,  when 
the  unwise,  unjust,  unnatural,  and 
impolitic  system  of  insult  and  oppres- 
sion under  which  he  is  labouring  at 
present,*'  (and  thai  presetit  will  do  for 
any  time,)  "  is  abandoned,  as  it  must 
speedily  be,  amid  the  universal  in- 
dignation of  an  outraged  people." 
Take  care,  of  course,  to  speak  highly 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  mind 
he  must  not  be  the  only  object  of 
applause.  The  great  man  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood  should  be 
continually  panegyrized,  and  you  must 
.  hold  him  up  as  a  pattern  for  all  the 
gentry  of  England.  This  will  get 
you  a  dinner  at  the  Hall  sometimes ; 
and  ^  propos  of  that,  you  must  make 
it  a  point  to  attend  ail  public  dinners, 
(tickets  sent  to  the  office,  and  no 
subscription  in  the  eveninff  expected 
from  you,)  and,  if  you  can  keep  sober 
enough,  make  a  speech.  This  will 
give  you  weight  in  the  country,  for 
though  you  may  talk  the  greatest 
nonsense  in  the  world,  which,  Tobias, 
is  highly  probable,  you  will  have  the 
reporting  of  it  yourself;  and  on  the 
morrow,  when  cool  reflection  comes, 
it  is  strange  if  you  will  not  be  able  to 
write  a  speech  to  pass  muster,  as  well 
as  those  which  you  have  to  compose 
lor  the  other  orators  of  the  evening. 
If  you  be  in  a  manufacturing  district, 
then,  of  course,  manufactures  are  the 
Spain  stay  of  England,  and  what  can 
be  more  detestable  than  to  attack  the 
food  of  the  hard-working  man— to  put 
on  an  accursed  bread  tax — to  plant  a 
stab  in  the  vitals  of  the  poor — to  de- 
prive the  child   of  sustenance,   the 

mother  of and  all  the  rest, of  that : 

quote,  if  you  can  remember  them,  or 
find  any  one  that  does,  the  verses  of 
Ebenezer  Elliot,  which  I  understand 
are  of  an  uncommon  kind,  not  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  every  day.  If  you 
cannot  remember  them,  maKc  them— • 
as— 
"  I  would  cut  down  with  hatchet  and  with 

axe 
Those  who  support  this  most  accursed 

bread  tax ; 
People  of  England  1  listen  to  the  cry. 
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—that  will  be  quite  enough,  beings 
exactly  as  much  as  the  most  studious 
reader  ever  at  any  given  time  read  of 
the  visions  of  Ebenezer.  Here,  too, 
you  may  quote  history.  Boldly  defy 
any  of  your  corn-law  readers  to  con- 
tradict you,  when  you  state  that 
Jerusalem  perished  in  the  siege  of 
Titus,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  Jews  were  not  allowed  a  free 
import  of  com,  and  that  the  same  may 
be  strongly  surmised  of  other  block- 
aded  cities.  Take  excellent  care  to 
puff  the  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  other  similar  institution, 
and  if  he  likes  your  articles,  (and  in 
general  these  gentlemen  are  as  vain 
as  magpies,  whom  indeed  they  much 
resemble  in  the  style  and  variety  of 
their  oratory,)  you  may  perhaps  get 
him  to  do  you  a  bill.  Above  all 
things,  give  tables — not  dinner  tables, 
but  tables  of  figures — in  vast  abun« 
dance  ;  thus  : — 

"  In  the  year  1792,  when  the  price 
of  corn  was  38s.  6d.  a  quarter,  the 
wages  of  the  carpenter — we  take  car- 
penters for  an  obvious  reason,  because 
theirs  is  a  trade  which  must  be  diffused 
throughout  the  kingdom  —  averaged 
(see  the  Northampton  tables)  17s.  4d. 
per  week;  that  is  to  say,  17s.  4d. 
a-week,  being  208  pence**^— [be  correct 
in  this,  for  some  old  schoolmaster  in 
the  neighbourhood  will  take  the  trouble 
of  reducing  it  to  pence,  and  denouncing 
you  in  the  rival  journal  for  the  mis- 
take, if  you  make  one,  in  a  letter 
signed  "  your's  indignantly — Philo- 
math"]— being  208  pence;  it  follows 
that  he  could  with  these  wages  pur. 
chase  164  pound  weight  avoirdupois 
of  flour,  convertible,  (allowing  32  d. 
for  yeast  and  baking,  and  0.276  for 
loss,  as  calculated  by  Sir  Astlev 
Cooper,)  into  159  pounds  of  solid, 
substantial,  and  nutritious  bread : — in 
other  words,  allowing  him  to  have  a 
wife  and  five  children,  which  is  only 
a  fair  proportion  for  an  industrious 
man,  22  pounds  and  5-7ths  of  a  pound 
per  day,  or  nearly  three  pounds  and  a 
half  of  bread  per  individual.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  cholera  was  never  heard 
of  among  the  poorer  classes  in  those 
days.  Now,  indeed,  we  have  higher 
wages.  He  who  in  1840  represents 
the  carpenter  of  1792  receives  indeed 
22s.  2d.  (see  the  Bowring  tables)  per 
week ;  but  the  price  of  corn  being,  by 
the  last  Gazette,  78s.  9d.  per  quarter, 
it  follows  that  he  can  procure  no  more 
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tiMUt  29  pomids  four  ounces  of  bread 
per  week^  being^»  under  circumstances 
omilar  to  the  former  case*  no  more 
than  seveii  pounds  and  a  third  per  daj, 
I  little  more  than  a  pound  per  indiW- 
dnaL  We  pit^  at  once  the  heart  and 
the  intellect  of  him  who  upholds  such 
a  system  as  this/'  I  haye  read  many 
a  paper  ngned  Daniel  Hardcastle  to 
tfan  effect,  which  has  made  a  deep 
impresrion  upon  reflecting  readers. 

"  Oa  Tuviday  last,  a  great  anH-com  law 
atedng  waa  held^  which,  what«yer  may  be 
oar  opinion  aa  to  the  great  quettion  under 
diaeuaaioa,  miut  be  admitted  to  be  of  the 
▼efy    highest   rtMpectabUitp,    whether    we 
cooaider  it  in  the  light  of  vptalik,  intelU- 
geoee,  puhUe  spirit,  or  intrinsic  worth  and 
character  of  all  who  attended.      The  weUm 
hkown,  and  universally  respected  merchant^ 
who  fiUed  the  chair,  performed  his  arduous 
dotjca   with    a   skill,  talent,  and  urbanity, 
which  well  deserved  the  unanimous  thanks 
with  which  the  meeting  rewarded  him  at  its 
eonclunon.     The  arguments  adduced  by  the 
sCTcral  apeakers  were  not  new — what^  in- 
deed, can  be  new  upon  a  subject  so  long 
debated?— but  were  put  forth  with  a  talent 
aad  energy  that  cannot  be  too  highly  ap- 
flanded.     Differing  as  we  do  from  the  pre- 
aiisca  of  some  of  the  speakers,  and  from  the 
coodnsiona-  of  others,  as  indeed  very  often 
theie  premises  and  conclusions  differed  from 
one  another,  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering 
tiwie  independent  remarks.     Our  own  opi- 
aiooa  are  too  well  known  to  render  it  necea. 
sary  that  they  should  be  here  repeated  "  (of 
CDwie  yon  have  taken  right  good  care  never 
to  have  expreieed  an  opinion  at  all,)  "  and 
we  shall  conclude  by  r«ferring  our  readers 
to  a  report  of  the  great  anti-corn  law  de- 
bate, which  we  have  given  most  copiously 
without  r^mrd  to  trouble   or  expense — it 
will  be  found  in  our  second  page^and  to 
tbe  resolutions,   for  which   see  adrertise- 
lunt." 

"  Sgned  by  the  opulent  chairman." 
(N.B— Take  care  to  get  that.) 

I  bare  underscored  tbe  only  words 
that  need  diflTer  in  the  two  reports,  and 
1  advise  you  keep  the  article  stereo- 
typed if  you  are  placed  in  so  unplea- 
Eaot  a  situation  as  not  to  know  on 
which  side  your  boat  is  to  be  trim* 
med. 

III.  CuaaENCT. — Here  again^  To* 
bias,  of  this  question  I  think  I  may 
fdriy  assume  you  have  no  personal 
information.  As  your  salary  was  paid 
weekly,  you,  of  course,  know  of  the 
existence  of  golden  coins ;  and  as  they 
were  wiUi  lightning  rapidity  convert- 
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The  only  case  that'remains  is  that 
in  which  you  are  in  a  town  of  divided 
interest — Liverpool  for  example—* 
where  you  have  the  fear  of  offending 
the  gentlemen  of  Lancashire  on  the 
one  hand«  by  being  anti-corn»  and  the 
men  of  Dale  Street,  Lord  Street,  and 
the  Docks  on  the  other,  by  being  pro- 
corn  :  it  is  a  hard  case,  but  you  must 
trim.    Write  as  follows  :•— 


*'  On  Tuesday,  last,  a  great  agricultural 
meeting  was  held,  which,  whatever  may  be 
our  [opinion  as  to  the  great  question  under 
discussion,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  ckus  of  society, 
raHk,*Jbirth» 
true  English  feeling. 

The  noble  Lord,  a  true  pattern  of  an 
English  gentleman. 


pro  corn  law* 


noble. 


ed  into  metaUiquee  of  a  lower  grade  of 
the  silver  and  copper  currency*  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  you  can  be  ig- 
norant. As  for  paper — it  must  have 
been  long  since, ''  long,  loDg  ago,"  as 
the  song  has  it,  since  you  saw«  save 
in  distant  vision,  a  bank<note,  (your 
weekly  allowance  being  but  £3,  Ss.) ; 
and  your  ideas  of  paper  currency  are 
in  afi  probability  restricted  to  an  ac*- 
quaintance  with  those  stamped  paral- 
lelograms which  you  now  and  then 
successfiilly,  but  far  more  frequently 
in  v(dn  endeavoured  to  get  discounted 
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on  the  easy  terms  of  50  per  cent.*  half 
in  wine  or  coals.  In  dense  ignorance 
npon  the  subject^  you  do  not  differ, 
my  dear  Tobias,  from  Mr  Samuel 
Lloyd,  Mr  Richard  Page,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Tooke,  Mr  Alsager,  Mr  James 
Macculloch,  and  other  eminent  author- 
ities. I  own  it  is  a  question,  which, 
talking  as  an  impartial  man,  I  abso* 
lutely  hate.  It  has  been  the  greatest 
bother  I  erer  remember  since  I  came 
into  the  world  of  politics,  and 

**  First  Tent  a  scribbting^ 
A  long  time  ago." 

Tom  Moore  talks  of  '*  Eternal  Ca- 
tholics and  Corn,**  as  the  great  fires 
of  the  world,  which  only  proves  that 
Tom  Moore  was  writing  of  what  he 
knew  nothing  about.  Catholics  and 
Com  are  plain  questions,  as  plain  as 
a  pike-staff,  or  Lord  Morpeth's  coun- 
tenance. If  you  were  No- Popery, 
you  had  only  to  abuse  the  Papists — if 
Pro- Popery,  to  abuse  the  Churchmen 
— (see  Article  Catholics  in  this  letter) 
— surely  there  is  no  trouble  in  that. 
Again,  in  the  Corn  question,  are  not 
the  parties  sufficiently  defined  there 
too?  To  be  sure,  they  are.  (See 
Article  Corn  Laws,  ante,)  But  here, 
in  the  Currency  affair,  we  are  most 
sadly  complicated.  The  Whigs,  un- 
der the  philosophy  of  the  political 
economists,  and  the  cajolery,  of  the 
capitalists,  are  all  in  favour  of  what 
they  call  a  sound  currency.  Even  to 
your  uneducated  mind,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  these  same 
Whigs  detest  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Tories,  led  by  the 
landed  interest,  have  a  mortal  aversion 
to  the  sound  currency,  which,  indeed, 
has  left  their  estates,  in  many  cases, 
little  more  than  a  sound — excuse  the 
pun — and  a  great  veneration  of  that 
Baronet  aforefsaid.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly distressing  to  an  impartial,  by 
which  I  mean,  a  partial  journalist. 
To  a  Whig,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to 
be  obliged  to  say,  ''  The  bill  of  1819 
is  a  measure  of  vast  wisdom,  and  of 
great  benefit  to  the  country  ;*'  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  compelled  to 
add,  that  *'  the  author  of  that  bill  is  a 
man  of  narrow  mind,  and  contracted 
intellect,  whose  whole  career  has  en- 
tailed  upon  the  country  nothing  but 
mischief.**  Again,  how  can  a  Tory 
say,  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  most 
sagacious  of  men,  and  the  truest  of 
patriots,*'  when   he  must  denounce 
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his  bill  as  an  act  of  pestilent  folly, 
which  ruined  the  nation,  and  sold  it 
to  pawnbrokers?  This  is  a  heart- 
breaking case.  If  Sir  Robert  was 
out  of  it,  the  question  is  easy  to  ma- 
nage. On  one  side — sound  currency, 
reid  metal,  not  filthy  rags — security 
against  panic — destruction  of  the 
hopes  of  needy  speculators — philoso- 
phy, science,  enlarged  notions,  and 
men  of  straw.  Rob  Cobbett*s  <'  paper 
against  gold,"  literally  translating  his 
English  into  your  own  dialect  as  well 
as  you  can ;  but  do  not  quote  Cobbett, 
first,  because  you  may  pass  off  the  pil- 
fered goods  as  your  own;  and  second- 
ly, because  he  is  not  in  favour  wfth 
the  political- economy  doctors,  whom 
he  used  to  call  *' feelosofers,"  and 
otherwise  batter  and  maltreat.  On 
the  other  side,  declaim  against  the 
dishonesty  of  forcing  people  to  pay 
contracts  of  all  kinds  made  when 
Consols  were  perhaps  at  50,  in  the 
same  precise  nominal  sum  now,  when 
they  are  at  93  or  over — lament  over 
the  ruin  of  unhappy  mortgagers  or 
others  whose  estates  were  burthened 
in  the  paper  times,  which  burthens 
are  now  to  be  got  rid  of  in  the  days  of 
gold  and  silver ;  talk  of  Fred.  Robin- 
son's  year  of  panic,  hard  following  the 
Bill  of  1819,  which  was  to  have  ex- 
tinguished all  panics  whatsoever — of 
Huskisson's  forty^eight  hours  of  barter 
— ^be  hard  upon  Jews,  usurers,  pawn- 
brokers, money-lenders,  capitalists, 
bill-brokers,  bill-stealers,  and  other 
bad  characters  of  that  kind — and  lift 
up  your  leg  to  bestow  a  heartfelt  and 
warm  salutation  upon  the  Currency 

Snacks.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to 
o  better ;  but  it  is,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  a  distressing  question  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  only 
thing  agreeable  about  it  is,  that  you 
can  write  articles  which,  as  nobody 
understands  a  word  of  them,. will,  on 
the  old  principle,  omne  ignotum  pro 
magnificOf  pass  oW  as  models  of  pro- 
found wisdom.  It  was  that  which 
made  the  fortune  of  Macculloch,  and 
the  fame  of  Torrens.  There  is  also 
this  advantage,  that  you  may  steal 
these  gentlemen's  lucubrations  ready 
made,  as  no  human  being  remembers 
a  word  they  wrote.  Macculloch  him- 
self was  so  sure  of  this,  that  he  ac- 
tually reprinted  one  of  his  own  most 
elaborate  essays,  and  it  passed  off 
among  his  admirers  as  spick-and-span 
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IV.  DiBSSNTBRS.— Why — aiooethe 
Test  and  Corporation  acts  haye  been 
repealed*  it  is  evident  that  these  people 
hare  no  sort  of  existence  in  the  conn- 
trj.     They  used  to  make  a  rumpus 
once  upon  a  time^  but  now  it  is  found 
out  that  it  was  only  like  the  hollow 
rumbling  of   an  empty  cask.     As, 
thereforey  I  do  not  thiuK  that  you  can 
be  engaged  on  a  dissenting  paper>  I 
haye  no  adyice  to  offer  for  your  con- 
duct of  one.     Bunes  in  Leeds— the 
Barnes  whom  Cobbett  used  to  call  the 
great  Liar  of  the  North— makes  some- 
thing out  of  his  Mercury,  and  has 
got  himself  into  Parliament,  and  his 
son  into  a  snug  birth  by  means  of  it ; 
but  I  think  he  is  the  only  one,  and  he 
is  rather  flaring  down  in  dissent.    If, 
howeyer,  there  be  so  rare  a  bird  as 
another  elsewhere,  and  that  you  are 
engaged  upon  it,  you  must  talk  about 
the  ty the- eating    church — be   smart 
upon  bishops  and  doctors  of  diyioity 
—talk  about  the  sufferings  of  the  Co- 
yenanters — ^the  horrible  injustice  of 
belieying  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
— pnff  Baxter,  Doddridge,  and  other 
laminaries  of  dissent — (sink  all  the 
icandal  about  the  latter-named  di« 
yiae)— if  there  there  be  a  martyr  like 
John  Thorogood  doing  martyrdom  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen   shillings   a- day, 
while  he  could  not  do  cobbling  at 
a  higher  rate   than  fifteen  shillings 
a-week,  be  pathedc  upon  his  unheard- 
of  calamities — abuse  the  Church  of 
England  on  account  of  its  approxi- 
mation  to  Popery,  but  praise  Popery 
itself  on  account  of  its  hatred  to  the 
Chorch  of  England — if  there  bo  any 
bUckguard  story  respecting  a  clergy- 
man, publish  it  in  your  most  conspicu- 
ons  type,  taking  care  of  course  to  set  it 
forth  as  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
whole  body.     I  cannot  suggest  any 
thing  more  specific.    After  idl  it  is  a 
bid  hunt,  unless  you  mean  to  turn 
preacher,  which  perhaps  you  do.    In 
that  ease,  you  will  make  Uie  thing  fit. 
Tour  congregation  will  take  in  your 
paper,  and  you  will  take  in  your  con- 
gregation.     In  other  circumstances 
you  will  be  outdone  by  the  dissenting 
ministers,  who  will  naturally  hate  you 
for  interfering  with  their  business.   If 
one  among  them  suspects  that  you  are 
inserting  your  thieying  hooks   into 
their  meal-tub,  they  wQl  denounce  you 
as  the  Uzziah  who  touched  the  ark 
with  unconsecrated  finger,  and  do  their 
best  to  palsy  your  hand.    Not  a  six- 
pence irili  th^  let  you  sack^  Tobias*-!* 
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not  a  sixpence.  It  is  against  their 
interest.  1  haye  in  my  time  seen  chaps 
emerge  from  Hoxton  as  lean  as  hop- 
poles,  shirtless  as  pump-handles,  and 
as  ragged  as  scarecrows,  with  stomachs 
that  would  digest  a  paying  stone,  and 
bellies  close  compressed  against  the 
spine,  who,  after  a  year's  settlement  in 
a  thriying  neighbourhood,  appeared 
in  glossy  suits  of  ample  broadcloth, 
in  well-deyeloped  linen,  and  paunches 
bursting  the  buttons  of  their  breeches. 
All  this  done  by  preaching — by  being 
the  schoolmaster  at  home— -by  being 
the  best  priyate  instructors.  How, 
then,  can  they  be  expected  to  tolerate 
the  man  of  writing— the  schoolmaster 
abroad — the  best  public  instructor, 
whose  supremacy  might  in  all  proba- 
bility lead  to  a  return  to  original  lank, 
ness  and  nudity.  The  idea  is  absurd— 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  neyer  do  see 
any  dissenting  congregation  in  which 
two  stars  are  allowed  to  shine.  As  to 
jrour  editing  an  anti- dissenting  paper, 
in  that  case  your  task  is  easy  enough. 
You  haye  only  to  print  what  they  say 
of  one  another,  and  any  other  topic 
or  species  of  abuse  is  needless. 

V.  Education. — All  parties  now 
are  agreed,  or  at  least  they  pretend  to 
be,  as  to  the  great  merits  of  educating 
all  and  sundry — ^therefore,  though  you 
may  think  the  whole  affair  humbug 
from  beginning  to  end,  don't  say  so. 
Quote  Shakespeare — 

"  Jgnoranc*  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wbg  wherewith  we  fly  to 
Heayen,"— 

and  the  last  return  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
in  which,  out  of  368  persons  conyicted, 
159  only  could  read  and  write,  173 
read,  but  not  write,  and  of  the  whole 
not  more  than  seyen  or  eight  who 
could  write  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
deemed  fit  for  the  situation  of  dramatic 
critic  to  the  Examiner.  If  you  are 
Ministerial,  praue  Lord  John  Russell 
and  the  National  Board  of  Education. 
Talk  much  of  liberalitj^,  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  the  necessity  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
oyer  the  youthful  mind  of  Ireland.  If 
on  the  other  side,  say  that  Education  is 
nothing  unless  based  upon  religion, 
and  address  a  series  of  letters  to  Sir 
Robert  Inglis.  On  the  whole,  this  is 
an  easy  topic,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  any 
thing  piquant  about  it.  You  will  haye 
in  eyery  town  some  journeyman  edu- 
cationist who  will  relieye  you  of  the 
taskf  by  sending  you  a  couple  of  co« 
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Innuis  of  eorrelpolidexMe  erery  week^ 
beginning  with — **  Slr»  your  zeal  ii) 
the  noble  cause  of  education  iiiduces 
me  to  appeal  to  you,  and  through  yoq 
to  an  enlightened  public,  your  wide 
circulation  among  whom  is  at  once  a 
proof  of  their  discernment  and  your 
ability/'  &c.  Of  course,  you  must 
not  aUow  a  correspondent  to  address 
you  in  any  otiier  strain — and  always 
put  in  the  *'  widely  circulated."  A  lot 
of  learning  here  is  good,  for  on  the 
principle  that 

'<  Ha  who  rules  frecinen,  ihould  himself 
be  free," 
or,  as  Doctor  Johnson  read  the  line^ 

**  Who  drives  fat  OKen,  sbould  himself 
bef*t;" 
SO  he  who  talks  of  education  should 
be  himself,  or,  what  is  the  sam^  thing, 
should  appear  to  be  educated.     You 
may,  for  instance,  refer  to  the  case  of 
Sardanapalus,  whose  ruin  was  attribut- 
able solely  to  the  want  of  being  sent  to 
a  normal  school  in  his  youth.     Quote 
his  inscription,  in  reality  from  Lord 
Byron,  but  pretend  that  you  found  it 
in  Diodorus  Siculus : — 
<*  Sardanapalus 
The  Ring,  and  son  of  Anacyndyrages, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.  *' 

"  £at,  drink,  and   sport,  the  rest's  not 
worthafilip." 

You  may  observe  that  this  sentiment 
proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  educa- 
tion, else  he  would  have  given  a  very 
different  line.  He  would  have  said, 
as  many  odiers  have  sidd  since  his 
time, — 
<*  Instruct  the    poor, — their    food's  not 

worth  a  filip." 
Owing  to  his  want  of  being  edu- 
cated, he  kept  disreputable  company, 
who  never  had  conversaziones,  or 
soirees,  or  reunions  of  philosophical 
discussion,  or  never  attended  any  of 
Dr  Lardner's  lectures.  If  he  had  been 
dtdy  cultivated  in  time,  and  taught  to 
read  the  works  of  the  noble  poet  who 
has  made  him  the  hero  of  a  tragedy, 
or  those  of  his  friend,  Mr  Moore; 
if  he  had  possessed  the  means  of 
being  able  to  peruse  Don  Juan,  for 
example,  or  the  poems  of  Thomas 
Little,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
would  never  have  been  overthrown  by 
the  arms  of  Arbaces  the  Mddian,  and 
the  empire  of  Assyria  might  be  flou- 
rishing to  this  hour,  and  the  emperor 
oflSdnng  his  mediation  between  Mehe« 
met  Pacha  of  Egypt  and  theyoutUfBd 
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Sultan  antl-Milthusianising  in  Con« 
stantinople.  A  flourish  of  this  kind 
generally  prodncea  a  good  effect ;  the 
ladies  will  call  it "  sweet." 

VL  Factories — Of  course,  if  you 
are  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bolton, 
Huddersfleld,  Oldham,  or  any  other 
similar  place,   which    th^    deceased 
member  for  the  last-named  town  used 
to  compliment  by  the  title  of  Hell- 
holes, you  must  be  for  the  factory- 
system,  else  your  duration  as  a  news- 
paper editor  will  be  very  short.     You 
must  say,  A  vaunt,  Ashley!  Sink,  Sad- 
ler! Down,  Trollope,  down!  Denounce 
all  the  statements  of  the  anti-factory 
folks  as  so  many  distinct  lies — main- 
tain that  the  mill  owners  are  angels, 
and  their  operations  such  as  were 
never  heard  of  since   the    days   of 
Glauber,  greatest  of  operators.    Talk 
of  the  happiness  of  the  children  as 
unequalled,  and  be  pathetic  upon  the 
pleasure  it  must   give    them — ^bless 
their  little  hearts ! — to  contribute  to  th6 
comforts  and  the  sustenance  of  their 
kind  parents  from  the  early  age  of  six. 
Be  loud  in  praise  of  the  importance  of 
the  manufacturers  of  England,  and  set 
the  spinning-jennies  above  the  Nine 
Muses  and  the  Three  Graces.     Of 
course,  be  liberal  of  tables  and  calcu- 
lations, with  which  the  Scotch  book- 
keepers wUl  supply  you  ad  libitum. 
As  the  factory  men  are  about  the  most 
hospitable  fellows  in  the  world,  you 
will  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  if  you 
play  your  cards  well— only  do  not  let 
your  admiration  of  coff on- twist  betray 
you,  as  there  is  great  danger  among 
the  ever-bibing  Mancunians,  into  a 
still  stronger  admiration  of  ^m-twist. 
If  your  lot  be  cast  among  anti-factory 
men,  why,  there  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  enlist  Oastler  or  Stephens, 
(if  out  of  quod,)  and  deplore  the  cala- 
mities of  the  factory  slave.     Talk  of 
tender  infancy  that  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  a  child,  and  shed  tears 
over  the  billy- roller.     Describe  Ark- 
Wright  as  Moloch  in  Milton — 

.    "  Factory  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 
Of  'prentice  eaorifice,  and  parents*  tears, 
Though  from  the  whirr  of  spinning  jennies 

shtill 
The  childrens*  cries  unheard  that  pass  d 

through 
To  his  grim  overseer." 

On  one  side  appeal  to  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  public,  whether  such  a 
man  as  Muntz,  with  his  beard  stream- 
ing like  a  meteor  through  the  trooUed 
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air,  would  rapport  the  factory  system 
if  his  beneTolent  heart  suspected  any 
of  the  TroUopian  horrors.  Ods, 
poose-aDd-giblets,  I  should  rather 
think  not.  On  the  other  hand»  would 
the  red  Milesian^  Fear^us  O'Connorj 
now  incarcerated  in  York  Castle  and 
steeped  in  the  bitterest  waters  of  Jor- 
dan*  rouse  up  the  thunders  of  his 
eloquence  to  blow  away  the  mill- 
owners  with  a  shout  more  awful  than 
that  which 

<*  Vexed  8jclU  bttUng  in  the  tea  that 

parts 
CiiihriA    firom   the    hoarse    Trioacrian 

diore  ?  " 

—I  do  not  know  what  is  so  often 
cramming  Milton  into  my  mouth,  but^ 
as  1  shall  remark  by  and  by*  he  is  a 
famous  fellow  to  quote — unless  the 
cry  against  the  factory  system  arose  to 
heaven,  and  Feargus  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  send  his  after  it,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  shove  upwards.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  a  good  question  for  both  sides  to 
write  upon :  here  you  have  protection 
of  infants,  maternal  sorrow,  waste  of 
jrouthful  life,  deprivation  of  youthful 
unocence,  horrible  atmosphere,  hor- 
rible toil,  horrible  morals,  every  thing 
in  short  horrible,  horrible,  horrible ; 
and  there  you  are  furnished  with  com- 
merce of  the  country,  England  raised 
to  power  and  glory  by  manufactures, 
philanthropic  uuisters,  prosperous  chil- 
dren, hatred  of  cant  and  humbug,  de- 
fiance of  falsehood — and  much  more 
besides,  which  will  furnish  both  par- 
ties with  materials  of  endless  twines 
of  controversy  as  long  drawn  out  as 
the  African  tapeworm,  perpetually 
unwound  from  the  tortured  interior  of 
a  slave-protecting  settler  in  Freetown, 
—happy  capital  of  that  which  once  was 
Sierra  Leone,  but  which  now  rcrjoices 
m  the  nobler  epithet  of  Liberia. 
.  Vn.  FiKANCB.— This,  my  dear  To- 
bias, is  the  most 

But  the  fact  is,  I  am  getting  very 
short  of  paper,  and  cannot  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  finance  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  night — ^in  the  present  scarcity 
of  paper,  1  mean.  I  wish  jou  had  left 
a  few  quires  behind  yon ;  it  would  not 
have  cost  yon  any  thing,  as  you  might 
have  abstracted  it  without  difficdty 
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from  the  office.  I  have  sUll  much  to 
observe  on  the  remaining  twelve  heads 
of  m^  political  cyclopaedia,  which  I 
shall  impart  with  as  much  brevity  as 
1  think  properly  consistent  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  business.  As^I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,* I 
am  very  doubtful  that  this  will  reach 
you;  for,  though  Doctor  Franklin 
once  received  a  letter  which  was  only 
directed 

JDr  FrahMin^ 

America, 

yet  I  think,  if  I  directed  mine 
Tobias  Ftimsy,  Esq,, 

England, 
there  would  not  be  the  same  certainty 
of  its  coming  to  hand.  Indeed  I  think 
a  man  of  your  modest  and  retiring 
habits  would  be  sorry  to  find  yourself 
so  conspicuous  as  to  render  it  so  easy 
to  reach  your  place  of  domicile.  No, 
Tobias,  you  have  chosen  the  course 
which  Horace  desired  for  himself  the 

<*  Sectirum  iter,  et  follentis  semita  vitae." 
**  The  path  secure,  where  bailiffB  oever 

come, 
That  line  of  march  which  best  deceives  a 

bum;" 

as  Francis,  or  some  other  learned 
person  translates  it.  I  have,  there* 
fore»  chanced  this  letter — sending  it 
through  the  cashier  of  the  old  office ; 
and,  as  1  know  you  are  not  in  his 
debt,  because  he  would  not  let  you 
overdraw  him,  though  you  made  not 
a  few  vigorous  attempts,  it  is  possible 
he  may  know  something  about  you. 

Sally  sends  her  best  love.  Is  there 
any  thing  I  can  do  for  you?  If  you 
have  dropped  into  any  salary,  you 
might,  perhaps,  let  me  have  a  little 
money.  You-  may  depend  upon  my 
applying  it  with  the  greatest  judgment 
and  caution  in  your  service. 
I  am,  dear  Tobias, 
Sincerely  yours, 

NESTOa  GOOSEQCILL. 

P.S.^Be  candid  with  me.  1  heard 
a'  whisper  that  you  were  gone  in  the 
direction  of  the  north.  Honour 
bright  and  shining,  are  you  in  Lan- 
caster Castle  ?  Answer  by  return  of 
post — at  all  events  as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  Tolumes  which  Mr  Alison  has 
alraady  contributed  to  the  history  of 
the  last  quarterof  acentary,havegiyen 
unquestionable  evidence  of  his  quali- 
ties for  his  important  task.  A  striidng 
command  of  language^  manly  and 
constitutional  principles,  a  conception 
at  once  clear  and  glowing,  and  a 
judgment  at  once  chastised  and  ele- 
vated by  religion,  place  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  those  who  have  recorded 
the  wonders  of  the  French  Revolution. 

France  has  not  been  without  her 
describers  of  this  most  extraordinary 
time ;  but  she  has  still  to  accomplish 
the  achievement  of  producing  a  his- 
torian. Her  triumph  is  in  animated 
anecdote,  her  writers  are  matchless 
conteurs,  and  her  best  modern  his- 
tories are  *'  m^moires  pour  servir.*' 
The  national  genius  seems  hostile  to 
the  comprehensive  views  and  majestic 
strength  of  history.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  finish  and  force  of  her 
pictures  of  the  individual  actors  in  her 
great  public  events,  and  to  this  extent 
the  labours  of  the  later  French  writers 
must  have  a  value:  they  are  exact, 
spirited,  and  brilliant ;  the  great  his- 
torian,  like  the  great  painter,  will 
avail  himself  of  their  physiognomies^ 
but  he  will  form  his  groups  from  other 
recollections.  He  will  shape  the  ge- 
neral action  from  loftier  knowledge 
and  by  the  application  of  broader 
principles,  and  the  creative  power 
which  belongs  to  genius  alone,  will 
give  the  world  that  canvass  which  alone 
contains  the  mind  of  the  age. 

We  have  read  Mr  Aluon's  previous 
volumes  with  adegreeof  pleasure  which 
has  certainly  been  unfelt  by  us  in  any 
other  historical  work.  It  has  beguiled 
us  from  chapter  to  chapter  with  all  the 
capttvation  of  a  noble  romance,  while 
its  sound  principles  and  its  extensive 
information  have  given  that  romance 
the  still  stronger  charm  bf  the  most 
magnificent  of  realities.  The  whole 
French  Revolution  was  a  drama.  It 
had  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end, 
and  all  vrithin  a  period  not  too  brief 


for  human  interest,  nor  too  extended 
for  human  life.  It  was  comprehended 
within  a  single  generation.  It  had 
all  the  complexity,  yet  the  clearness^ 
the  general  design,  yet  the  individual 
objects,  the  long  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  the  intricate  adventure,  and 
the  dazzling  and  stupendous  cata- 
strophe. Living  remembrance  had 
seen  nothing  that  resembled  it.  It 
brought  a  new  race  of  impulses  into 
being.  Kingly  ambition,  popular 
rage,  the  mysterious  and  haughty  se- 
verities of  superstition,  the  wild  re- 
venge of  ignorance  inflamed  by  a  sense 
of  wrong, — all  had  passed  over  the 
surface  of  European  history  in  their 
succession,  and  all  had  vanished. 
But  at  the  moment  when  mankind 
had  begun  to  ridicule  the  distur- 
bances and  the  dbturbers,  as  the 
work  of  ages  when  the  world  lay  in 
darkness  and  the  ghost  and  the  rob- 
ber held  equal  sway  over  the  night* 
other  and  stUl  more  startling  influences 
were  let  loose.  Shapes  of  evil  thai 
had  scarcely  been  dreamed  of  in  the 
excited  imagination  of  the  past  sprang^ 
up  before  the  present.  The  distur- 
bance spread  over  nations,  the  dls** 
turber  stood  before  us  in  the  broad 
day  of  European  intelligence.  The 
Revolution  wore  a  visage  of  fierceness 
and  power  to  which  history  had  seen 
nothing  equal.  A  tyranny  more  sul- 
len than  superstition,  and  more  savage 
than  despotbm, — ^mingling  infidelity 
with  treason,  and  giving  a  new  force 
to  its  hpstillty  against  human  laws  by 
its  insults  to  heaven, — exhibited  itseu 
to  the  world,  less  breaking  down  than 
blasting  all  resistance  ;  trampling  on 
every  army  and  crown  of  .the  Conti- 
nent; and  alilte  in  its  desperate  de- 
signs, and  its  irresistible  successes, 
displaying  the  splendour,  the  subtlety, 
and  the  remorseless  havoc  of  a  fiend. 

The  present  volume  embraces  the 
period  from  1809  to  the  close  of  1812 ; 
the  ''  fourth  act**  of  the  drama,  when 
all  the  scattered  causes  were  begin- 
ning to  ripen,  the  leading  characters 
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to  grow  disliiicty  attd  the  eonelusion  to 
diape  itselfj  though  still  remotely  and 
in  dondsy  to  the  general  eye. 

The  Tariety  and  multiplicity  of  the 
ereota  ia  actually  astonishing;  and^ 
compared  with  those  ofany  equal  du. 
ration  in  European  annals*  throws  the 
tnmnlts  of  the  past  totally  into  the 
shade.  Whaterer  may  he  the  perverse 
Tigoar  of  puhlic  disturbance  among 
our  poaterity,  it  will  not  have  the 
power  of  reproaching  our  age  with 
uuetiTity  in  point  of  political  con* 
▼nlsion. 

These  four  years  include  the  most  im- 
portant crisis  of  the  war  in  the  Penin- 
sila: — Wellington's  daring  plans  and 
successes  in  the  central  provinces,  and 
the  disastrous  struggles  of  the  natire 
armies  on  the  eastern  coast, — the 
sbgular  changes  of  the  Mohammedan 
woridy — ^the  reforms  of  Mahmood,  and 
the  Russian  war  in  Turkey,  —  the 
Russian  and  French  war ;  the  succes* 
sion  of  sanguinary  encounters  at  Boro- 
dino, Moscow,  &c., — and  the  memor- 
&hie  retreat  and  the  general  resumption 
of  arms  by  the  vassals  of  France,  pre- 
paratory to  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant 
▼ho  had  so  long  trampled  upon  them 
all. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  brief 
bat  animated  view  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  Europe  during  the  age  of 
George  the  Third.  Of  the  immorality 
arising  from  the  French  literature  of 
the  day,  it  speaks  with  equal  truth  and 
eloquence  :^ 

**  In  no  age  of  the  worid  has  the  de- 
gradlDg  effect  of  long-continued  prospe- 
rity,  and  the  regenerating  influence  of 
<£fficalty  and  auffering  on  human  thought, 
been  more  cleariy  evinced.  The  latter 
psrt  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
rrign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Regent  Orleans, 
sod  Lonu  XVI.,  were  characterised  by 
a  Hood  of  selfishness  and  corruption,  the 
sore  forerunners  in  the  annals  of  nations 
of  external  disaster  or  internal  ruin. 
Fancy  was  applied  only  to  give  variety 
to  the  passions — ^genius  to  inflame,  by 
the  intermixture  of  sentiment,  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  senses — talent  to  obscure 
the  Creator  from  whom  it  sprung.  The 
^est  powers  of  Voltaire,  capable,  as  his 
tngemes  demonstrate,  of  the  most  ex- 
sHed  as  well  as  varied  efforts,  were  per- 
verted by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
he  tired.  He  wrote  for  individual  cele- 
brit  J,  not  eternal  truth ;  and  he  obtain- 
ed, in  consequence,  the  natural  reward 
of  snch  conduct,  unbounded  present 
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fame,  and  in  some  respects  undeserved 
permanent  neglect.  The  ardent  and 
more  elevated,  but  unsteady  mind  of 
Rousseau  disdained  such  degrading 
bondage.  The  bow,  bent  too  far  one 
way,  recoiled  too  far  another;  and  the 
votaries  of  fashion,  in  an  artificial  age 
and  a  corrupted  capital,  were  amused  by 
the  eloquent  declamations  of  the  recluse 
of  MeiUerie  on  the  pristine  equatity  of 
mankind,  tho  social  contract,  and  the 
original  dignity  of  the  savage  character. 
Raynal,  deducing  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity from  the  wrong  source,  traced 
with  persuasive  fervour,  but  with  no 
prophetic  foresight,  the  estabUshmente 
of  the  European  in  the  two  hemispheres; 
and,  blind  to  the  mighty  change  which 
they  were  destined  to  effect  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  species,  diffused  those  per- 
nicious dogmas  which  have  now  blasted 
the  happiness  of  the  negro  race  both  in 
the  French  and  English  colonies ;  and 
sought  to  deduce,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vast  change  destined  to 
spread  the  Christian  faith  over  the  wil- 
derness of  nature,  arguments  against  ite 
celestial  origin.  Every  department  of 
thought,  save  one,wa8  tainted  by  the  gen- 
eral wickedness,  and  blindness  to  all  but 
present  objects,  wluch  prevailed.  Man's 
connexion  with  his  Maker  was  broken 
by  the  French  apostles  of  freedom ;  for 
they  declared  there  was  no  Godwin  whom 
to  trust  in  the  great  struggle  for  liber* 
ty.  '  Human  immortality,'  says  Chan, 
ning,  '  that  truth  which  is  the  seed  of 
-  all  greatness,  they  derided.  To  their 
philosophy  man  was  a  creature  of  chance, 
a  compound  of  matter,  a  worm  soon  to 
rot  and  perish  for  ever.  France  failed 
in  her  attempts  for  freedom,  through 
the  want  of  that  moral  preparation  for 
liberty,  without  which  the  blessing  can- 
not be  secured.  Liberty  vms  tainted  by 
their  touch,  polluted  by  their  breath; 
and  vet  we  trusted  it  was  to  rise  in 
health  and  glory  from  their  embrace.* 
In  the  exact  sciences  alone,  dependent 
upon  intellect  only,  the  native  dignity 
ot  the  human  mind  vms  asserted ;  and 
the  names  of  D'Alembert,  La  GrangOf 
and  La  Place,  will  renudn  to  the  end  of 
the  world  among  those  who,  in  the  lof- 
tiest subjects  of  enquiry,  have  extoided 
and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge. 

*'  But  more  animating  times  were  ap- 
proaching fast :  corruption  had  produced 
its  inevitable  fruits ;  and  adversity,  with 
its  renovating  influence,  was  about  to 
pass  over  the  moral  world.  The  Revo- 
lution came  with  its  disasters  and  its 
pasnons;  its  overthrow  of  thrones  and 


aMtrtiotioil  of  ftltATA;  iU  woes,  iti 
blood,  ftnd  lU  8uffering.  In  the  goneral 
deluge  thus  suddenly  falling  on  a  sinful 
world,  the  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ranks 
still  clung  to  their  former  vices.  They 
were,  as  of  old,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  when  the  waters  burst  upon 
them.  But  the  ark  of  salvation  had 
been  prepared  by  more  than  mortal 
hyids.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall 
was  perceived  by  the  gifted  few  to  whom 
Providence  had  unlocked  the  fountains 
of  original  thought ;  and  in  the  highest 
class  of  intellect  was  soon  to  be  discern- 
ed the  elevating  influence  of  trial  and 
suffering  on  the  human  mind." 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  historian 
pausing  on  his  way  to  more  showy 
and  tumultuous  themes,  to  do  honour, 
which  was  but  to  do  justice,  to  the  me- 
mory of  George  the  Third.  The  fac- 
tion which  that  honest  and  high- 
principled  monarch  excluded  from  the 
means  of  public  mischief  during  his 
rtiign,  have  taken  the  base  revenge  of 
calumny  since  his  decease ;  and  it  is 
only  the  duty  of  history,  which  will 
live  when  pamphleteering  bitterness, 
and  the  hedge-tiring  hostility  of  re- 
views, are  sunk  in  contemptuous  obli- 
Tion,  to  pay  the  national  tribute  to  th^ 
most  English  sovereign  that  ever  sat 
upon  the  throne. 

"  No  monarch  was  ever  better  adapted 
for  the  arduous  and  momentous  duty  to 
which  he  was  called,  or  possessed  quali- 
ties more  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  diffi- 
culties with  which,  during  his  long 
jreign,  he  had  to  contend.  Born  and  bred 
in  England,  he  gloried,  as  he  himself 
said)  in  the  name  of  Briton.  Educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, he  looked  to  their  maintenance  not 
only  as  his  first  duty,  but  as  the  only 
safeguard  of  his  throne.  Simple  in  his 
habits,  moderate  in  his  desires,  unosten- 
tatious in  his  tastes,  he  preferred,  amidst 
the  seductions  of  a  palace,  the  purity 
and  virtues  of  domestic  life.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  neglected — his  informa- 
tion was  not  extensive ;  but  he  posses- 
iled,  in  a  very  high  degree,  that  native 
sagacity  and  just  discrimination,  for  the 
want  of  which  no  intellectual  cultivation 
can  afford  any  .compensation,  and  which 
are  so  often  found  more  than  adequate 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  most  brilliant 
nnd  even  solid  acquisitions.  He  inherit- 
ed from  his  father  the  hereditary  coui^- 
ago  and  firmnesa  of  his  race.  On  re- 
peated occasions,  when  his  life  was 
iiUempted,  he  evinced  a  rare  and  perso- 
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nal  intrepidity ;  and  when  he  proposed, 
during  the  dreadful  riots  of  ITBO,  to  ride 
at  the  head  of  his  guards  into  the  midst 
of  the  fires  of  his  capital,  he  did  no 
more  than  what  his  simple  heart  told 
him  was  his  duty,  but  what,  neverthe- 
less, bespoke  the  monarch  fitted  to 
quench  the  conflagration  of  Europe. 
Though  quick  in  conversation,  as  kings 
generally  are,  he  could  not  be  said  to 
have  an  acute  mind ;  and  yet  the  native 
strength  of  his  intellect  enabled  him  to 
detect  at  once  any  sopbist^y  which  in- 
terfered with  the  just  sense  he  always 
entertained  of  his  public  or  religious 
duties.  When  Mr  Dundas,  in  the  course 
of  conversation  on  the  Catholic  claims, 
previous  to  Mr  Pitt's  retirement  on  that 
ground  in  18U0,  urged  the  often  repeat- 
ed argument,  that  the  Coronation  oath 
was  taken  by  him  only  in  relation  to  hia 
executive  duties,  he  at  once  replied, 
*  Come,  come,  Mr  Dundas,  let  us  hare 
none  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics,* 


The  firmness  which  he  exhibited  on  oc- 
casion of  the  run  upon  the  Bank  and  the 
mutiny  of  the  Nore,  in  1797,  brought 
.the  nation  safely  through  the  most  dan- 
gerous crisis  of  recent  times.  His  in- 
flexible determination,  in  1807,  to  ad- 
mit no  compromise  with  the  Catholics 
regarding  the  Coronation  oath,  averted 
for  twenty  years  that  loosening  of  the 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  under 
which  the  nation  has  since  so  grievously 
laboured.  When  resisting,  almost  alone, 
Mr  Fox*s  India  bill  in  1783,  he  express- 
ed his  determination  rather  to  resign 
his  crown,  and  retire  to  Hanover,  than 
permit  it  to  become  a  law ;  and  the  result 
has  proved  both  that  he  had  correctly 
scanned  on  that  occasion  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people,  and  rightly  appre- 
ciated the  probable  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  on  our  eastern  empire, 
and  the  balance  of  the  constitution  in 

this  country. 

•  •  •  * 

His  determination  to  admit  no  aceom* 
modation  with  the  American  insurgents, 
prolonged  that  unhappy  contest  for  years 
after  even  liis  own  ministers  had  become 
aware  that  it  was  hopeless;  yet  even 
such  a  resolution  had  something  mag- 
nanimous in  its  character.  It  is  now 
well  known,  that,  but  for  the  inoapa- 
city  of  the  generals  In  comhiand  of  liis 
armies,  his  firmness  would  have  been  re^ 
warded  with  success  |  and  all  must  admit, 
that  his  first  words  to  the  American 
minister  who  came  to  his  court  after  the 
peace, — ^  I  was  the  last  man  in  my  do- 
minions to  acknowledge  your  indepen- 
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&Mtk\  tet  IwmbdtheiMttomitl(iort 
it,  noir  thftt  it  has  bMn  gtanted/— 
wtn  worthy  of  the  lOTereign  of  a  great 
empire,  whose  mond  resolution  misfor* 
tme  eoald  not  siibdae,  and  whose  sense 
of  hoooor  prosperity  could  not  weaken. 
**  Selecting,  out  of  the  innumerable 
wis  whidi  flourished  in  his  dominions, 
tbat  oa  which  all  others  were  dependent, 
be  concentrated  the  rays  of  royal  favour 
on  the  ample  labours  of  the  husband- 
man.  Equalling  Henry  IV.  in  the  bene- 
Tolence  of  his  wish,  and  outstripping 
both  fcom  and  his  own  age  in  the  justice 
of  his  discrimination,  he  said  he  hoped  to 
Hve  to  see  the  day,  not  when  all  his  sub- 
jects could  merely  read,  but  'when 
erery  man  in  his  dominions  should  hare 
ia$  B&il€  in  his  pocket.*  " 

In  his  remarks  on  the  situation  of 
pnblie  affidrs  under  the  Regencyf  and 
espeeiaily  on  the  death  of  tb^  lamented 
Mr  PerceTal,  the  historian  presses  with 
equal  force  and  feeling  on  the  perils 
of  the  contingency  from  which  Eng- 
land and  Europe  just  then  escaped. 
The  calamitous  period  of  the  war  was 
passing  away ;  but,  if  the  dreaded  con- 
tiogeocy  bad  been  realized,  the  true 
calamity  would  only  then  have  been 
beginning'.  The  Whigs  were  in  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Regent ;  nothing 
but  a  petty  dispute  about  three  officers 
of  the  Household  impeded  their  pos- 
session of  power.  If  they  had  been 
Ministers  of  England,  they  were 
pledged  instantly  to  have  changed  the 
policy  of  England,  to  have  reversed 
all  the  measures  of  defiance  and  de- 
fence by  which  England  had  hitherto 
been  kept  in  safety,  and  the  result 
must  have  been  the  secure  supremacy 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  inevitable  ruin 
of  the  British  cause.  The  peril  came 
so  close  to  the  point  that  the  escape 
was  scarcely  less  than  providential. 

*'  The  negotiation  with  the  Whigs 
vsA  broken  olF  on  the  6th  June.  On  the 
13th  of  the  same  month,  Wellington 
crossed  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and 
commenced  the  campaign  of  Salamanca ; 
while,  on  the  2dd,  Napoleon  passed  the 
Niemen,  and  threw  his  crown  and  his 
Kfe  on  the  precarious  issue  of  a  Russian 
inrasion.  The  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  Peninsula,  the  catastrophe  of 
Moseow,  the  resurrection  of  Europe^ 
Wire  on  the  eve  of  commencing,  when 
the  oontinQed  fidelity  of  Engbmd  to  the 
eaose  of  freedom  hung  on  the  doubtful 
balance  of  hoasehold  appointments. 

"  If  a  change  of  Ministry  had  taken 
place  at  that  time,  the  destinies  of  the 


world  Would  probably  hard  been  chan- 
ged. The  Whigs,  fettered  by  their  con« 
tinned  protestations  agauist  the  war, 
oould  not,  with  any  regard  to  consistency, 
have  prosecuted  it  with  vigour.     Their 
unvarying  prophecies  of  disaster  from 
the  Peninsular  contest,  would  have  para- 
lysed all  the  national  efforts  in  support 
of  Wellington ;  their  continued  decla- 
mations  on  the  necessity  of  peace,  would 
have  led  them  to  embrace  the  first  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Napoleon.     Alexander,  mind- 
ful of  their  refusal  of  succour  after  the 
battle  of  EyUa,  would  have  been  shaken 
in  Us  resolution  after  the  battle  of  Bo- 
rodino.    Sweden,  unsupported  by  Eng- 
lish subsidies,  would  not  have  ventured 
to   swerve  from  the   French  alliance. 
The  occupation  of  Moscow  would  have 
led  to  a  submission  destructive  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe ;  or  the  retreat,  un-* 
threatened,  from  the  north,  would  have 
been  spared  half  its  horrors ;  at  latesti 
peace  would  have  been  concluded  wiUi 
the  French  Emperor  at  Prague.    WtU 
ttngton  would  have  been  withdrawn  with 
barren  laurels  from  the  Peninsula,  Eu« 
rope  yet  groaning  under  the  yoke  of 
military  power,  and  the  dynasty  of  Na« 
poleon  still  upon  the  throne.    In  con« 
templating  the  intimate  connexion  of 
such  marvellous  results  with  the  appa-* 
rently  trivial  question  of  household  ap- 
pointments in  the  royal  palace  of  Great 
Britain,  the  reflecting  observer,  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of.  his  mind,  will  in- 
dulge in  the  vein  of  pleasantry  or  the 
sentiment  of  thankiulness.     The  disci- 
ples of  Voltaire,  recollecting  how  a  simi- 
lar court  intrigue  arrested  the  course  of 
Marlborough's  victories  in  one  age,  and 
prolonged  the  popular   rule  in  Great 
Britain  in  another,  will  inveigh  against 
the  subjection  of  human  affairs  to  the 
direction  of  chance,  the  caprice  of  sove« 
reigns,  or  the  arts  of  oourtiers;  whila 
the    Christian    philosopher,  impressed 
with  the  direction  of  all  earthly  things 
by  an  Almighty  faand,wiU  discern  in  thesa 
apparently  trivial  events  the  uuobservad 
Springs  of  Supreme  intelligence;  and 
conclude,  that  as  much  as  royal  partial- 
ities may  be  the  unconscious  instruments 
of  reward  to  an  upright  and  strenuous 
they  may  be  the  mmisters  of  retribution 
to  a  selfish  and  corrupted  age.** 

But  what  were  the  men»  and  what 
must  be  the  faetion,  whose  priociplaa 
were  thus  equivalent  to  the  subversion 
of  the  national  suoceiti  and  whoM 
power  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
the  inevitable  triumph  of  the  eoemiei 
of  the  country?    Theae  were  the 
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Whigs,  the  remnant  of  the  Foxites  ia 
that  day ;  but,  if  the  remnant  of  a  fac* 
tion,  degraded  from  even  the  hollow 
patriotism  to  the  avowed  and  unques- 
tioned bitterness  of  Lord  Grey,  could 
then  have  endangered  the  empire, 
what  must  be  its  peril  under  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Grey  faction—divested  of 
the  small  portion  of  dignity,  manli- 
ness, and  firmness  possessed  by  it  in 
either  of  its  original  forms,  and  now 
as  signally  destitute  of  political  abi- 
lity as  either  of  its  predecessors  was  of 
constitutional  principle  ?  We  have 
seen  Whiggbm  in  the  worst  form  in 
which  it  has  yet  stood  before  the  qonn« 
try :  allying  itself  with  every  popular 
passion  for  the  sake  of  popular  sup- 
port ;  submitting  to  be  the  slave 
of  Popery  for  the  emoluments  of 
office ;  exercising  power  without  dig- 
nity ;  living  in  favouritism,  and  taking 
refuge  from  the  national  rejection 
among  the  women  of  the  bedcham'« 
ber* 

•  Mr  Alison  agreeably  varies  his  nar- 
rative by  sketches  of  the  chief  charac- 
ters of  the  period.  Among  these  is 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ;  and  the 
especial  ground  of  his  fame  is  stated 
to  be  hit  exertions,  as  a  lawyer,  in 
humanizing  the  course  of  law.  We 
have  great  respect  for  Mr  Alison's  im- 

gartiality,  and  we  fully  admit  that  an 
istorian  ought  to  speak  with  reserve 
of  all  public  men :  yet  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly was  a  Whig ;  and  with  us  that 
simple  fact  sufficiently  explains  the 
unsubstantial  nature  of  his  reforms, 
and  their  feeble  motives,  and  their 
utter  failure.    Every  Whig  enters  on 

Sublic  life  with  professions  of  bound- 
)ss  liberality.  All  is  virtue  in  his 
projects,  and  all  is  to  be  change  in  his 
progress.  No  matter  what  the  subject, 
the  Whig  enlists  himself  at  once  on 
the  side  of  change.  Nothing  is  so 
high-sounding  as  harangues  against  all 
restraint,  and  nothing  is  so  cheap  as 
pledges  which  cost  nothing  but  a  ha- 
rangue. 

The  Slave-Trade,  the  Criminal 
Law,  and  the  Restrictions  on  Popery, 
«-the  professional  patriotism  of  every 
Whig  aspirant  adopted  them  all ; 
and,  if  they  had  been  ten  times 
the  number,  would  have  adopted  the 
whole  at  once.  They  were  tno  stock 
questions  of  party,  the  stamped  badge 
of  political  beggary,  the  vocabulary  of 
imposture.  The  Whigs  at  length  snc* 
ceeded  in  carrying  them.  The  ears  of 
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a  conntry  grow  weary  of  any  din  when 
it  is  rung  in  them  for  twenty  years 
together.  The  legislature  was  tired 
out — the  folly  of  concession  had  its 
way — ^and  every  one  of  the  measures 
is  now  discovered  to  have  been  as  ab- 
surdly executed  as  it  was  hypocriti- 
cally conceived  ;  and,  instead  of  abating^, 
to  have  desperately  increased  the  evil 
in  question,  or  hazarded  the  safety  of 
the  nation.  No  man  doubts  the  fitness 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  horrors  of 
the  slave  trade.  But  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  Whig  operations? 
They  have  swelled  these  horrors  ten- 
fold by  their  rashness,  their  incompe- 
tence; and  in  their  eagerness  to  sacrifice 
all  discretion  to. the  dashing  effect  of 
abolition  by  a  word,  they  have  tripled 
the  trade,  and  doubled  the  misery,  the 
vice,  and  the  loss  of  life. 

Of  the  "atrocious"  Popish  Bill  of 
1829  we  are  now  tasting  the  fruits; 
and  they  are  poison  to  the  Protestant^ 
and  intoxication  to  the  Papist.     But 
what  has  been  the  result  of  Romilly's 
labours  in  the  criminal  law  ?    Setting' 
aside  the  fact,  that  his  personal  efforts 
produced  scarcely  any  effect,  and  that 
whatever  has  been  actually  brought 
into  use  was  the  work  of  those  who 
followed  him ;   is  it  not  true    that 
crimes  have   signally  accumulated? 
that  a  more  atrocious  spirit  has  ex* 
hibited  itself  among  the  people  ?  that 
stabbing  has  become  common?  that 
forgery  has  encreased  to  an  extra 
ordinary  degree,  and  that  riot  and* 
rebellion  have  become  the  common 
shapes  in  which  popular  discontent 
displays  itself  ?— all  encouraged  by  a 
sense  of  impunity  I     We   have   as 
strong  an  aversion    to  cruelty   and 
punishment  as  any  Whig  that  ever 
talked  of  principle,  and  violated  it. 
But  laws  are  made  for  the  protection, 
not  of  villains,  but  of  honest  men ;  and 
it  is  not  the  extinction  of  penaJty,  but 
the  extinction  of  crime,  that  should  bo 
the  praise  of  a  legislator.     By  the 
Whig  code,  all  discretion  is  taken  ont 
of  the  hands  of  the  judge,  with  the 
virtual  effect  of  enabling  the  felon  to 
calculate  the  strong  temptation  against 
the    feeble   punishment.       On   this 
principle,  we  every  day  see  murder 
softened  down  to  manslaughter,  and 
assault  to   accident.      The   highest 
penalty,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is 
transportation,  which  is  regarded  only 
as  an  amusing  change  of  scene— or  a 
brief  confinement  ik  a  penitentiary. 
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wlwie  tiie  ineareeration  is  accepted  as 
a  derer  exchange  for  the  labour  of 
procnrinK'  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow.  Sach  are  Whig  reformers; 
ihrays  useless,  because  always  insin* 
eere — always  rash*  because  always 
unprincipled — and  always  pushed  to 
the  TCfge  of  national  daager*  because 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  be  equally 
load  and  hollow  io  the  cause  of  a 
pretended  humanity. 

The  charge  of  severity  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  law  in  its  present 
state,  is  tolerably  well  answered  by 
the  foct»  that — ^though  death  was  the 
appointed  penalty  for  the  larger 
Dumber  of  600  different  offences — "out 
of  1872  persons,  capitally  conricted 
at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  seven  years 
from  1803  to  1810,  only  one  had  been 
executed.*'  We  think  that  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  eonld  not  have  had  much  to 
complain  of  in  the  cruelty  of  this 
administration  of  the  law ;  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  would,  undoubt- 
edly, haye  resisted  any  unnecessary 
recurrence  to  cruelty,  if  the  judges 
bad  been  so  inclined."  Still  the 
Triends  of  humanity — the  philan- 
thropists par  excellence — the  Whig 
monopolizers  -of  all  humane  feeling 
must  chaunt  their  song ;  and  the  very 
men  who  applauded  every  step  of 
France^  when  every  step  was  knee-deep 
in  gore»  and  who  had  no  language 
al:ject  enough  to  express  their  homage 
to  the  bloodiest  tyrant  that  even  France 
ever  saw«  were  all  thrown  in  attitudes 
of  tragic  agony  at  the  whipping  of  a 
felon  for  housebreaking,  or  the  hang- 
ing of  a  ruffian  for  a  forgery  that 
broke  the  fortunes  and  hearts  of  an 
honest  family.  Mr  Alison  justly 
observes,  that  with  the  diminution  of 
its  sanguinary  enactments,  the  English 
criminal  law  has  felt  the  difficulty  of 
secondary  penalties.  The  multitude 
of  the  convicts  who  require  transport- 
ation has  caused  the  evils  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  penal  settlements  to  in- 
crease in  an  alarming  degree;  the 
flood  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  pro- 
ducing similar  alarms  at  home.  And 
we  are  to  remember  that  all  this  in- 
oeaae  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
powerful  ezerdons  to  give  a  moral 
education  to  the  people,  in  the  pre- 
tence of  a  highly  improved  police, 
and,  what  is  of  very  high  considera- 
tion,  in  a  period  when  a  tone  of  virtue 
and  i^ety  among  the  leading  ranks  of 
ihe  eonntry  is  more  general  thaa  at 


any  other  time  since  the  Reformation, 
Yet  crime  has  remarkably  accumu-> 
lated.  And  what  other  source  can  be 
discovered  but  the  Whig  encroach, 
ments  on  the  ancient  code  ?  We  say 
this  in  illustration  of  our  fixed  belief, 
that  no  reform  proceeding  from  Whig, 
gism  can  be  worth  the  paper  on  which 
it  is  written ;  that,  with  the  Whig, 
humanity  is  a  party  cry,  and  honour 
an  artifice ;  that  his  primary  object  is 
office,  and  that  in  his  progress  he  is 
readv  to  go  all  lengths: — in  one 
word,  that  self  is  every  thing  with 
the  whole  faction ;  and  that  until  the 
^tibn  is  stript  of  all  power,  as  it 
is  naked  of  all  truth,  the  country  is  in 
perpetual  peril.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's 
memoirs,  lately  published,  settle  the 
question  of  his  merits.  He  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  a  laborious 
partisan,  and  no  more ;  a  boaster  of 
independence,  yet  a  struggler  for 
place ;  an  ostentatious  patriot  who 
effected  nothing  for  his  country ;  and 
an  ofatorical  champion  of  the  consti- 
tution, clinging  to  the  skirts  of  Fox, 
by  whom  it  was  corrupted,  until  trans- 
ferred to  the  skirts  of  his  followers,  by 
whom  it  was  overthrown. 

It  is  no  pleasure  of  ours  to  pursue 
the  mingled  absurdities  and  braveries 
which  constitute  the  <*  public  spirit" 
of  faction ;  but  facts  foree  the  consi- 
deration on  us.  And  if  ridicule  could 
disconnect  itself  from  disgust  on  the 
high  questions  of  imperial  safety,  we 
know  nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
the  predictions  of  Whiggism  iu  the 
great  war  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Europe.  We  have  but  to  listen  to 
the  ominous  declarations  of  the  whole 
party,  and  wonder  at  the  patience  of 
Parliament  in  1810  and  1811.  We 
are  to  remember  also,  that  those  pre- 
dictions were  confidentiy  made  ata  time 
when  Wellington  had  proved  the  gdl. 
lantry  of  the  British  soldiers  in  Spain, 
when  Russia  was  writhing  with  indig- 
nation  at  those  chains  which  she  was 
preparing  to  burst,  and  when  the 
whole  Continent  was  either  bleeding 
with  intolerable  oppression,  or  putting 
up  secret  pravers  for  the  downfall 
of  European  thraldom.  What  then 
was  the  conduct  of  the  faction  ?  We 
find  those  ^'  highpriests  of  liberty  all 
round  the  globe*'  heaping  new  incense 
on  the  altar  of  the  despot ;  those 
champions  of  the  negro  joining  in 
the  abject  cry  of  submission  to  the 
great  slave-master  of  Europe ;  those 
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ckmonren  for  popular  resistance  to 
all  le^timate  authority  at  homoy  depre* 
eatiog  all  resistance  to  the  universal 
oppressor,  depressing  the  noble  spirit 
which  bore  the  nation  full  against  the 
fnry  of  France ;  and,  as  far  as  words 
eould  go,  counselling  a  base  surrender, 
to  a  people  whose  only  safety  was  in 
the  determination  to  conquer  or  die. 
This  was  their  recorded  and  undeni- 
able language  in  the  senate. 

*'  *  Is  there  any  one  who  in  his  eonscience 
beUeyes,  that  even  the  sacrifice  of  the 
idiole  British  army  would  secure  the 
dsfnce  of  Portugal  f  If  such  a  nian  there 


be,  it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed, 
Bot  only  that  he  is  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  country, 
but  even  incapable  of  transacting  public 
business  in  any  deliberative  assembly. 

" '  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  caute 
of  the  PeniMula  is  vtterly  hopeless.  Can 
any  man  who  looks  at  our  immense  ex- 
ertions for  the  last  seventeen  years,  as- 
sert that  the  annual  expenditure  of  from 
three  to  four  millions  in  its  defence,  has 
not  been  absolutely  lost  to  Spain,  fruit- 
less to  Portugal,  and  of  no  advantage 
whatever  to  thb  country  ?  In  fact,  so 
utterly  hopeless  is  the  cause,  that  no- 
thing short  of  a  divine  miracle  can  ren- 
der H  effectual  to  its  proposed  object. 
But  there  are  higher  considerations  than 
these  of  mere  finance,  which  call  upon 
us  instantly  to  abandon  this  sanguinary 
mA  unprofitable  struggle.  The  utter 
impouibiUty  of  defending  Portugal  with 
ike  Mritieh  army,  aided  by  the  Portu- 
g^see  levies,  ie  so  apparent,  that  it  is  a 
■ockery  of  common  understanding  to 
•rgoe  on  tiie  subject.  Is  there  any  man 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  British 
ariny  in  Portugal,  aided  by  the  native 
force,  maintained  by  our  subsidies,  will 
be  sufficient  to  resist  an  attack  ?  What 
reBance  can  be  placed  on  this  subsidiary 
force,  unpractised  in  the  operations  of 
war,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  military 
^scipline,  except  what  they  may  pick  up 
from  their  British  officers  ?  That  Por- 
tagal  can  be  defended  by  such  a  force, 
is  a  tlung  absolutely  impossible  :  if  our 
troops  do  not  take  refuge  in  their  ships, 
hefore  six  monihs  is  over,  not  a  British 
soldier  will  remain  in  the  Peninsula  ea~ 
eept  as  a  prieoner  of  war* " 

•        •        •        •        • 
These  oracles  next  decide  on  the  fate 
of  the  Portuguese  army.     They  are 
chaff  before  the  wind  of  Whig  wisdom. 

***  The  Portngneae  levies,  upon  wtioai 
«•  lOBok  nliaoee  ia  plaeed,  ndght  m 
fofb  VvAittfth  beretfter  beeome  good 


soldiers,  and  be  capable  of  acting  witb 
regular  troops.  But  when  the  eorrup— > 
tioD,  weakness,  and  imbecility  of  the 
Government  are  taken  into  view,  every- 
one must  be  convinced  of  the  total  int^ 
possibility  of  obtaining  any  native  forc^ 
capable  of  active  co-operation  vdth  th^ 
British  army.  What  assistance  have  we 
ever  obtained  from  the  Spanish  armies^ 
notwithstanding  the  high-sounding  pro* 
mises  with  wMch  they  have  deluded 
the  English  troops  into  their  territories  ? 
To  expect  any  thing  better  from  the 
Portuguese,  is  to  put  all  experience  at 
defiance.  They  may  be  useful  as  light 
troops,  but  cannot  act  with  regular  sol- 
diers. Portugal,  instead  of  being  de- 
fensible from  Its  mountains,  is  perhaps 
the  most  indefensible  country  in  Eu- 
rope. The  experience  not  merely  of  the 
last  seventeen  years,  but  of  the  last  few- 
months,  has  amply  demonstrated  the 
total  inefficacy  of  mountain  ranges  as  a 
barrier  against  the  vast  forces  and  bold 
tactics  of  modem  war.  What  defence 
has  the  Sierra  Morena  proved  against 
the  invasion  of  Soult  ?  It  is  not  by  any 
such  defences  that  Portugal  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  fate  which  luis  overtaken 
all  the  military  monarchies  of  Europe. 
Disguise  it  as  you  will,  the  real  question 
at  issue  is,  whither  the  army  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Portugal  is  to  be  sacrificed,  as 
those  under  Sir  John  Moore  and  Lord 
Chatham  have  been ;  and  unless  the  House 
intervenes,  from  a  just  sense  of  its  own 
duty  not  less  than  of  the  national  ho- 
nour, disasters  yet  greater  than  either  of 
these,  and  probably  irreparable,  await 
the  British  empire. 

*^  *  Our  victories  are  perpetually  held 
up  as  monuments  of  our  eternal  glory, 
and  Maida,  Corunna,  Vimeira,  and  Ta- 
lavera,  are  everlastingly  referred  to  as 
the  theme  of  undying  congratulation. 
But  what  have  any  of  these  boasted 
triumphs  done  for  the  people  of  the 
country  where  they  were  won,  or  for 
the  general  issue  of  the  war  ?  Maida 
handed  over  the  Neapolitans  to  the  ten* 
der  mercies  of  an  irritated  and  cruel 
enemy  ;  Corunna  sacrificed  Moore  only 
to  deliver  over  Gallieia  to  the  Gallic 
armies;  Vimeira  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  disgraceful  convention  of 
Cintra;  and  Talavera  was  at  best  but 
an  exhibition  of  rash  confidence  and 
victorious  temerity.  Honours  have  been 
conferred  upon  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
for  whom  and  for  his  country  it  wotild 
have  been  much  more  honourable  if  he 
had  never  changed  his  name.  Bis  con- 
duct in  Spedn  seemed  the  result  of  ifrfa- 
eusduNi.  After  defeating  So^l^  be  re- 
erossed  the  Douro  to  ^nn  a  junotion 
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witli  Cvesta,  and  when  that  was  ef&cted 
W  remained  onaccountablv  inactire^  till 
Soolt  vaa  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
td  paralyse  all  his  efforts,  by  descending 
ioio  his  rear  after  the  battle  oi'  Talavera; 
sad  when  forced  to  retreat,  he  retired  to 
an  nnhealtliy  province  at  an  unhealthy 
season,  where  he  remained  some  months 
till  his  army  had  lost  a  third  of  its 
azEMKint  from  malaria  fever.  If  these 
are  the  consequences  of  yonr  triumphs, 
what  may  be  anticipated  from  your  de* 
«eaU?'" 

This  now  sounds  like  the  laogaage 
of  idiots,  but  it  was  not  fatuity.  The 
men  who  used  it  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  things 
is  the  men  who  refuted  their  argu- 
ments, exposed  their  absurdities,  and» 
bj  excluding  them  from  all  power, 
rescued  the  honour  of  the  empire. 
Wbigigum  knew  perfectly  well,  that 
the  Britiiih  troopf  had  beaten  every 
enemj  whom  they  encountered  in 
Spain;  that  the  Spanish  population 
abhorred  the  invader,  and  that  the  last 
hope  of  Europe  bung  on  the  war.  At 
the  moment  when  they  were  deriding 
the  allied  strength  in  the  Peninsula, 
they  knew  that  Wellington  had  under 
his  command  a  British  force  of  nearly 
S0,000  of  the,  finest  troops  in  the 
world ;  with  35,000  Portuguese,  com- 
manded by  British  officers,  and  grow- 
ing hourly  into  excellent  soldiers. 
Their  common  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lources  at  home,  told  them,  that 
within  the  compass  of  the  British  is- 
lands, there  were  upirards  of  640,000 
soldiers  in  the  national  pay,  with  a  po. 

Elation  which  but  a  few  years  before- 
d  furnished  600,000  volunteers  on  the 
first  threat  of  invasion ;  that  England 
engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
that  her  domestic  wealth  was  enor- 
mous, and  her  credit  so  powerful  that 
she  had  only  to  speak  the  word,  and 
see  pouring  into  her  treasury  every 
ounce  of  gold  in  the  world.  The 
motives  which  actuated  faction  we  do 
not  eondescend  to  develop;  it  is 
enough  for  ns  to  remember  and  to 
i«r|iMce,that  Whiggism  gained  nothing 
by  its  labour  of  prophecy  but  scorn  ; 
that  it  was  thrown  into  deeper  disgrace 
by  every  increase  of  national  honour ; 
and  that  the  common  feelings  of  the 
nation  not  merely  dung  it  hopelessly 
from  its  height,  but  trampled  on  it, 
at  wm  step  ^  its  advance  to  victory. 
The  bistoriaa  with  equal  truth  and 
•iMfueiwe  obeenrea,  that  if  oppo4tion 


might  find  a  partial  apo^gy»  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  war,  in  their 
ignorance,  **  this  only  showed,  that 
they  were  not  gifted  with  the  highest 
political  quality,  that  of  seeiog  futurity 
through  the  shadows  of  present 
evenu."  Yet  their  subsequent  conduct 
showed  that  they  could  not  shelter 
themselves,  even  under  this  broad 
covering  of  the  foolish  or  the  indo- 
lent. 

'^  When  the  tide  had  obviouslv  turned 
— when  success  had  in  a  durable  way 
crowned  the  British  arms,  and  the  waves 
of  Gallic  ambition  had  permanently  re« 
ceded  from  the  rocks  of  Torres  Vedrss 
— ^their  conduct  was  of  amorereprehen<*> 
sible  cast ;  it  became  the  fit  stibject  of 
moral  censure.  With  slow  and  unwill- 
ing steps  they  receded  from  their  favour- 
ite position,  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
defending  Portugal :  they  still  heaped 
abuse  upon  Ministers  for  their  conduct 
in  the  contest,  although  it  was  chiefly 
blameable,  in  time  past,  from  having 
been  too  much  framed  on  their  advice ; 
it  was  a  cold  and  reluctant  assent  which 
they  yielded  even  to  the  merits  of  Wel- 
lington himself.  This  insensibility  to 
national  glory,  when  it  interfered  with 
party  ambition — this  jealousy  of  indivi- 
dual greatness,  when  it  obscured  party 
renown — ^proved  fatal  to  their  hopes  of 
accession  to  power  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  generation  which  had  grown  up  to 
manhood  in  the  revolutionary  war 
Doubtless  it  is  the  highest  effort  of  pa- 
triotic virtue  to  exult  at  successes  which 
are  to  confirm  an  adverse  party  in 
power, — doubtless  no  small  share  of  mag-  , 
nanimity  is  required  to  concede  merit  to 
an  opponent  who  is  withering  the  hopes 
of  individual  elevation  :  but  nations, 
from  men  acting  on  the  great  theatre 
of  the  world,  have  a  right  to  expect  such 
disinterestedness ;  it  is  the  wisest  course 
in  the  end  even  for  themselves ;  and  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  in  every  age 
really  generous  hearts  are  capable  of 
such  conduct." 

It  is  even  now  interesting,  as  a 
record  of  the  resources  which  Eng*> 
land  has  in  her  bosom  for  the  day  of 
danger,  to  give  a  slight  recapitulation 
of  the  means  exerted  by  a  country 
which  faction  at  that  moment  declared 
to  have  no  hope  but  in  submission,  to 
be. utterly  exhausted,  and^  as  much 
sunk  ih  spirit  as  undone  in  finance. 
The  parliament  of  this  bankrupt  na- 
tion voted  the  following  astonishing 
amount  in  men  and  money  for  the 
/ear  18U  2—      . 
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*^  No  less  than  L.19,640,000  was  voted 
for  the  nayyi  and  L.23,869,000  for  the 
army,  besides  L.4,555,000  for  the  ord- 
nance^  and  L.2JOO,0()0  for  the  support 
of  the  Portuguese  forces.  The  per- 
manent taxes  amounted  to  L.d8,232,000, 
and  the  war  yielded  above  L.25,000,000^ 
and  the  loan  was  L.16,^6,000,  including 
L.4,500,000  for  the  service  of  Ireland. 
The  total  Ways  and  Means  raised  on 
account  of  Great  Britain  were 
L.80,600,000,  and  L.10,309,000  on  ac- 
count of  Irekdd— in  all  L.90,909^000. 
This  income,  immense  as  it  was,  fell 
short  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  that  year  reached 
L.92,194,000.  The  army  numbered 
220,000  soldiers  in  the  regular  forces, 
81,000  militia,  besides  340,000  local 
militia;  and  the  navy  exhibited  107 
ships  of  the  line  in  commission,  besides 
119  (ligates.  The  total  vessels  of  war 
belon^ng  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
1019,  of  which  no  less  than  240  were  of 
the  line. 

''  The  supplies  voted  for  the  succeed** 
ing  year,  1812,  were  still  greater.  The 
net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  in 
that  year  was  nolessthan  L.  40,000,000,  of 
the  war  L.26,000,000,  inallL.66,000,000, 
and  L.29,268,000  was  raised  by  loan, 
including  L.4,500,000  for  the  service 
of  Ireland,  and  L.2,600,000  for  that 
of  the  East  India  Company,  guaran- 
teed  by  Government.  £or  the  navy 
L.20,600,000,  for  the  army  L.26,000,000, 
besides  L.4,252,000  for  the  ordnance : 
the  loans  to  Portugal,  Spiun,  Sweden, 
Sicily,  and^Russia,  L.5,315,000,  the  in- 
terest  of  the  national  debt  L.23,124,000 ; 
and  still  no  less  than  L.13,482,000  was 
applied  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  navy, 
during  this  year,  consisted  of  978  ships 
of  all  sizes,  of  which  236  were  of  the 
Une,  and  102  lino-of- battle  ships,  and  131 
frigates  in  commission.  The  army  num- 
bered 227,000  regular  soldiers,  besides 
76,000  regular,  and  335,000  local  mili- 
tia. It  seemed  as  if,  as  the  contest  con- 
tinued and  the  scale  on  which  it  was 
conducted  was  enlarged,  the  resources 
of  the  empire,  so  far  from  declining, 
widely  expanded." 

In  addition  to  this  palpable  evidence 
of  wilful  disregard  of  the  actual  con* 
dition  of  the  public  resources,  it  was 
proved  that  the  population  had  been 
increasing  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  at  an  annual  rate  of  thirteen 
per  cent ;  the  censuses  of  1811  giving 
an  increase  of  a  million  and  a  ha& 
since  1801 :  a  rate  which  has  since 
gone  on  even  increasiDg«  and  which, 
notwithstanding  immense  drains,  by 
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emigration  and  settlement  on  tho 
continent,  now  gives  a  number  for 
Great  Britain  alone,  of  nearly  eighteen 
millions.  Such  was  the  country^ 
whose  resources  faction  declared  to  be 
unequal  to  the  sustenance  of  a  war  o£ 
two  years ;  and  such  the  spirit  of  a 
people  whom  their  miserable  avarice 
and  worthless  avidity  for  place  would 
have  sunk  into  the  vassalage  of  Na- 
poleon.  . 

We  turn  gladly  to  other  things- 
The  commencement  of  1810  found  the 
French  possession  of  Spain  far  ad- 
vanced ;  a  French  liing  in  Madrid^ 
the  native  armies  dissolved,  the  gue- 
rillas worn  out,  the  nation  despairing, 
and  300,000  of  the  finest  troops  of 
France  in  command  of  all  the  cities 
and  fortresses,  with  perhaps  the  single 
exception  of  Cadiz,      To  fight  the 
battle  of  the  land  there  was  but  one 
army,  Wellington's,  consisting  only 
of  50,000  in  the  field,  and  those  ha- 
rassed  by  the  effort  to  defend  Portugal 
while  the  J  watched  oyer  Spain.     But 
great  as  were  the  services  of  their 
commander,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that 
the  true  source  of  the  British  successes   . 
was  in  the  British  heart,   and  that 
wherever  the  soldier  of  England  was 
to  be  seen,  he  equally  exhibited  the 
indomitable  character  of  his  country. 
A  single  trait  of  the  defence  of  Cadiz 
offers  an  admirable  illustration.     The 
Cortes  had  taken  refuge  in   Cadiz, 
the  last  relic  of  the  government ;  the 
army  under  Albuquerque,  by  a  rapid 
and  fortunate  exertion,  had  anticipated 
the  march  of  the  French,  and  entered 
the  city,  the  last  relic  of  the  native 
army.    The  French  had  been  close 
on  their  steps,  and  had  thrown  up 
batteries.     General  Stewart  was  in* 
standy  dispatched  with  2000  troops 
from  Gibraltar  to  assist  in  the  defence, 
and  his  first  effort  was  judiciously 
directed  to  repelling  her  enemy's  ar- 
tillerists to  a  distance  from  which  their 
fire  should  be  ineffectual.    Nothiog 
could  be  more  opportune  than  the 
British  general's  arrival ;  for,  though 
the  brave  inhabitants  were  found,  as 
at  all  times,  ardent  in  the  national 
cause,  and  furious  against  the  French, 
all  was  alarm,  convulsion,  and  con* 
fusion. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
Spanish  engmeers  at  this  period,  that, 
while  they  had  abandoned  the  strong* 
holds  of  Matagorda  and  the  Troca- 
dero,  from  which  the  enemy's  shells 
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eoold  naeh  tlie  city*  they  had  pushed 
their  advuoed  potts  into  a  situation 
where  an  attack  must  have  overwhelm^* 
ed  then,  and  in  its  consequences  en* 
dangocd  the  chief  defences  of  the  Isle 
<tf  Leon. 

*  The  first  care  of  General  Stewart 
alter  his  arriTal  was  to  regain  Fort  Ma- 
tagorda, where  batteries  were  already 
coofitmcting  to  bombard  Cadiz.     This 
inpOTtant  service  was  successfully  per- 
formed by  Ci^ytain  M'Lean,  at  the  head 
of  150  seamen  and  marines.    Its  dis- 
mantled works  were  hastily  restored^ 
and  gvns  planted  on  the*  ramparts,  which 
not  only  silenced  the  field-pieces  of  the 
enemy  direeted  against  them,  but  se- 
Ter<dy  galled  their  advancing  works  on 
the  Trmadero  Point.  The  whole  efforts 
of  the  French  were  therefore  directed 
to  regain  possession  of  this  fort  on  the 
mainland;  and  with  such  vigour  were 
c^ierationa  conducted,  and  such  resour- 
ces for  a  siege  did  they  find  in  the  arse- 
nal of  Seville,  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  they 
had  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  placed 
in  battery  against  its  walls:  while  a 
Spanish  seventy-four  and  armed  flotilla, 
which  had  hitherto  co-operated  in  the 
defence,  were  obliged,  by  a  tempest  of 
red-hot  shot,  to  slip  their  cables  and 
move  across  to  Cadiz.     The  feeble  ram- 
part soon  gave  way  before  this  tremen- 
dous weight  of  metal ;  but  though  the 
waDs  were  ruined,  and  the  enemy's  balls 
flew  so  tiuck  thcU  a  floff' staff  bearing  the 
^MtnifA  cdottrs  was  broken  six  times 
in  an   Aoiir,  and   at  last  they  could 
be  kept  flying  only  by  being  nailed  to 
the  comer  of  the  rampart,  yet  the  heroic 
little  garrison,  with  their  dauntless  com- 
mander,  detain   McLean,  still  main- 
tained tiieir  ground,  and  from  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  kept  up  an  unquenchable 
fire  on  the  besiegers.  For  six-and-  thirty 
hours  this  marvellous  resistance  was  pro- 
longed, till  at  length  General  Graham, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  conmiand  of 
the  British  troops  in  the  Isle,  seeing 
that  half  of  the  band  were  killed  or 
wounded,  withdrew  them  in  boats  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  bastions,  after  be- 
ing blown  up,  were  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.* 

*'  The  brave  resistance  of  this  little 
band  of  heroes  proved  the  salvation  of 
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Cadiz,  and  eventually  exercised  a  ma» 
terial  influence  on  that  of  the  civilised 
world.  For  fifiy-five  days  they  had  held 
the  post  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  batteries;  and  by  simply 
maintaining  it  they  had  prevented  any 
attack  being  noade  in  other  quarters. 
During  this  important  interval  the  panic 
had  subsided  in  Cadiz;  the  British  troops 
had  been  augmented  to  8000  men  by 
reinforcements  from  Lisbon  and  Gib- 
raltar ;  six  millions  of  dollars,  recently- 
arrived  from  Mexico,  had  replenished 
the  public  treasury;  heavy  taxes  on 
houses  within,  and  imports  into  Cadiz 
furnished  a  small  permanent  revenue; 
the  Spanish  garrison  was  consider- 
ably augmented  by  volunteer  battal* 
ions  raised  in  the  city,  and  numerous 
detachments  brought  by  sea  from  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  coast;  the  whole 
ships  of  war  had  been  brought  round 
from  Ferrol ;  and  thirty  thousand  men 
in  arms  within  the  walls,  supported  by  a 
fleet  of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line^ 
of  which  four  were  British,  and  twelve 
frigates,  were  in  a  condition  not  only  to 
defy  any  *  attack,  but  to  menace  the 
enemy  in  the  lines  which  they  were  con- 
structing round  the  bay.  Victor,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  blockading  force, 
had  not  above  20,000  men  under  his 
command,  so  widely  had  the  vast  French 
force  which  burst  into  Andalusia  been 
dispersed  to  compel  obedience  and  levy 
contributions  over  its  widely  extended 
territory.  Despairing,  therefore,  of 
carrying  the  place  by  open  force,  he 
resolved  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade." 

This  is  all  gallantly  told— the  bril- 
liant  narratite  of  a  brilliant  incident. 
We  give  another,  though  of  a  more 
painful  nature,  from  the  Catalonian 
war.  The  countries  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  in  1811,  had  h^come 
the  scene  of  campaigns  distinguished 
alike  by  remarkable  adventure  on  the 
part  of  the  native  troops,  and  remark- 
able cruelties  on  that  of  the  invaders. 
Climate  is  perhaps  the  great  source 
of  national  character,  and  the  Spanish 
border  of  the  Mediterranean  exhibits 
a  race  moulded  on  the  model  which 
seems  to  shape  all  the  Mediterranean 
nations.     Singular  elasticity  of  frame 


•  <<  A  memorable  instance  of  female  heroism  occurred  at  the  siege.  A  sergeant's 
wife  named  Retson  was  in  a  casemate  with  the  wounded  men,  when  a  drummer- 
boy  was  ordered  to  fetch  water  from  the  well  of  the  fort.  On  going  out  the  boy 
iidtered  under  the  severity  of  the  fire,  upon  which  she  took  the  vessel  from  him ; 
sad  althoogh  a  shot  cut  the  bucket-cord  when  in  her  hand,  she  braved  the  terrible 
cannonade,  and  brought  the  water  in  safety  to  the  wounded  men«— Nafubi  iii^ 
181;  and  Skiich  of  a  Soldier's  lift  in  Jr^and,  72." 
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with  niigular  fiwdiiflH  for  emioymeni  i 
•Iffgaoee  of  tuta  combined  with  vio^ 
lence  of  panioo  ;  a  feeling  of  luxury 
approaohiog  to  the  iensaaly  and  an 
'  elevation  of  spirit  approaching  to  the 
sublime.  The  Italian^  the  Greek, 
and  the  eastern  Spaniard  form  a  sepa- 
rate, and,  if  the  vices  of  their  govern- 
ments would  permit,  a  splendid  class 
of  mankind.  Even  the  barbarism  of 
Africa  softens  as  it  touches  the  waters 
of  that  loveliest  o£  all  seas,  and  the 
Moor  has  the  love  of  romance,  the 
faculty  of  song,  and  the  delight  in  or- 
nament which  distinguish  the  dwellers 
on  its  shpres.  The  Mediterranean  is 
the  fount  of  cool  waters  in  the  fiery 
centre  of  Europe,  tempering  the  glow 
of  the  sky,  and  not  more  refreshing 
the  soil  than  softening  the  native 
fervours  of  the  people.  That  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  is  beyond  ques- 
tion ;  and  ages  of  tranqnil  government 
may  be  required  before  the  settlement 
of  the  volcanic  and  angry  vividness  of 
the  public  mind  into  tranquil  vigour. 
But  the  characteristics  are  still  pro- 
minent; even  the  physical  influence 
of  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  sky-co* 
loured  surge  may  soften  the  spirit  that  , 
it  cannot  subdue,  and  have  a  powerful 
share  in  converting  those 

*'  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the 
sun," 

into  the  inventors  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  elegance  of  life,  and  masters 
of  all  the  arts  which  captivate  and 
cheer  society ;  yet  to  take  a  greater 
part  in  the  coming  of  happier  and 

Surer  times,  and  realize  their  early  and 
roken  promise  to  be  the  statesmen,  the 
heroes,  and  perhaps  the  saints  of  a 
reviving  world. 

Catalonia,  the  finest  of  those  eastern 
provinces,  had  been  among  the  first 
invaded;  but  the  year  1811  saw  the 
attention  of  the  French  government 
for  the  first  time  strongly  turned  to  its 
conquest.  A  vast  force  under  Marshal 
Macdonald  and  Suchet  was  thrown 
across  its  frontier,  and  the  truggles 
began  with  appalling  violence. 

'<  Macdonald  was  engaged  during 
these  operations  in  northern  Catalonia 
in  an  enterprise  which  has  left  an  en* 
during  stain  on  his  memory.  After  the 
departure  of  Suchet  for  Saragoasa, 
eoneeqnent  on  the  fall  of  Tortosa,  the 
marshal  had  set  ont  from  Lerida  for 
,ls|rfi«JiMM»  not  by  the  direct  road  of 
Ignalada,  which  was  occupied  in  feme 


by  Sacsfield,  but  by  the  eircqitona  rowto 
ef  Manresa.    Sarsfield,  apprised  pf  hi9 
intention,  lay  in  the  rocky  heights  in  tli0 
neighbourhood  of  Mont  Serat  to  aasail 
him  in  the  march.     The  Italians,  who 
formed  the  head  of  the  column,  encoun- 
tered a  severe  opposition  at  the  bridge 
of  Manresa,  which  was  strongly  barri- 
caded; but  having  forced   their  way 
through,  they,  with  wanton  barbarity, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  though  it  had  made 
no  resistance  and  was  almost  entirely 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  even 
tore  the  wounded  Spaniards  from  the 
hospital.     The  fiames  spreading   with 
frightful  rapidity,    soon  reduced   700 
houses  to  ashes,  among  which  were  two 
orphan  hospitals,  and  several  other  noble 
establishments  both  of  industry  and  be- 
neficence. Macdonald,  who  witnessed  the 
conflagration  from  the  heights  of  Colta, 
at  a  short  distance,  made  no  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  flames;  but,  resuming 
his  march  on  the  following  morning,  left 
the  smoking  ruins  to  attest  where  a 
French  marshal's  army  had  passed  the 
night.     But  the  wanton  act  of  barbarity 
was  quickly  and   condignly    avenged^ 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring 
bills,  struck  by  the  prodigious  light 
which,  through  t^e  whole  night,  iUmni- 
nated  the  heavens,  hastened  at  daybreak 
to  the  scene  of  devastation,  and,  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  sight  of 
the  burning  dwellings,  fell  with  irresist- 
ible fury  on  the  French  rearguard  as  it 
was  defiling  out  of  the  town,  while  Sars- 
field himself  assailed  the  long  column 
of  march  in  flank,  when  scattered  over 
several    leagues  of  woody  and  rocky 
defiles,  and  before  Macdonald  reached 
Barcelona  he  had  sustained  a  loss  of  1000 
men.     The  hideous  cruelty  of  this  con- 
flagration  excited  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, not  only  in  Catalonia,  but  through- 
out the  whole  of  Spain.     The  war  as- 
sumed a  character  of  vengeful  atrocity, 
hitherto  unequalled  even  in  that  sea  of 
blood;  and  the  Spanish  generals,  justly' 
indignant  at  such  a  wanton  vioUtion 
alike  of  the  usages  of  war,  and  the  con- 
vention hitherto  observed  in  Catalonia, 
issued  a  procbunation  directing  no  quar- 
ter to  be  given  to  the  French  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  town  which 
should  be  delivered  over  to  the  flames." 
One  of  the  peculiar  sources  of  our 
interest  in  these  annals,  is  their  con- 
stant reference   to  principles  above 
man.     The  almost  universal  fault  of 
civil  history  is  its  utt^r  forgetfulness 
of  Uie  mighty  hand  that  controls  til. 
There  can  be  no  more  injurious  error, 
BTtn  if  hiatorie  efiect  were  the  onfy 
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Etorj  into  a  mere  pbaotaemagoria,  a 
fiddj  and  irr^ular  dieplay  of  eveatsj 
fi^owiDif  eaeh  other  without  a  pur* 
me^  amusing  lu  by  their  various  co- 
louriaga,  or  eccenthe  novelty^  but,  af- 
ter all*  only  the  amusemeut  of  children* 
History  ought  to  have  nobler  aims, 
lad  true  history  has  a  nobler  nature. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  light  up  the  wind. 
iag  and  intricate  course  of  human 
tfaiogs  by  an  illumination  from  a  fount 
of  lustre  alikjB  permanent  and  pure ; 
no  faotaattc  plan  of  human  invention, 
httt  a  splendour  which  we  know  to 
exist,  to  be  perpetually  radiating  upon 
earth,  and,  whether  visible  or  invisi* 
Ue,  to  be  the  true  sustaining  influence 
of  the  whole  vitality  of  the  world. 
We  are  fuUy  aware   that  the  pur- 
suit of  this  priDciple  may  be  urged 
beyood    the    limits   of    the    buniau 
uoderstanding — that  fanaticism  may 
exaggerate  and  superstition  appal— 
tliat  a  wise  man  will  be  cautious  of 
mistaking  the  dream  for  the  reality, 
and  a  religious  man   will  approach 
with  awe  the  spot  where  the  vidble 
presence  is  revealed.     But,  like  the 
prophet  of  the  desert,  the  Christian 
philosopher  will  not  the  less  reverence 
the  light  which  the  Deity  inhabits 
before  his  gaze,  because  he  is  com- 
manded to  put  off  his  shoes,  and  do 
homage  to  the  holiness  of  the  ground. 
Nothing,  too,  can  be  more  import- 
ant to  sustain  the  energies  of  a  great 
people,  nor  to  encourage  them  in  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  principle^  if  evil 
times  should  come  once  more,  than  the 
reeoUecUon  that  their  past  triumphs 
were  not  matters  of  Chance.  To  have 
had  Providence  for  our  protector,  is 
to  have  obtoined  an  honour  superior 
to  all  that  is  named  among  men,  and, 
Bot  less,  obtained  a  security  of  success 
for  all  the  future,  while  we  retain  the 
same  principles.     That  the  hand  of 
Providence  guided  England  through 
the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
we  think,  is  as  capable  of  proof,  as 
that  it  guided  the  Israelites  into  the 
possession  of  the    Promised   Land. 
The  delays  and  disappointmenU,  the 
slowness  of  Europe,  and  the  tardiness 
of  British  victory,  disheartening  as 
they  were  at  the  period,  are  now  seen 
to  have  been  essential  to  the  ripening 
of  that  high  and  consummate  cata- 
strophe which  was  at  once  to  vindicate 
Divine  jnstioe,  and  to  liberate  insulted 
natium.    fcvea  i«  the  Peaiar 


lula,  if  mther  the  Spanish  armies  liad 
repulsed  the  French  across  the  froa^ 
tier  in  the  first  campaign,  or  Welling«> 
ton  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
force  corresponding  to  the  strength  of 
England  and  the  importance  of  the 
contest,  Napoleon  might  have  been 
master  of  Europe  at  this  hour.  We 
can  now  see,  that  it  was  the  altema^ 
tion  of  success  and  failure  which  aft 
once  tempted  him  to  continue  the  Pen- 
insular war,  and  England  to  perse* 
vere  in  the  struggle.  Sudden  and 
total  defeat  in  Spain  would  have 
made  Napoleon  shrink  from  a  war 
which  tempted  him  to  an  hourly 
waste  of  strength,  encouraged  the 
latent  hostility  of  the  continent,  en- 
feebled the  renown-of  his  soldiery,  and, 
when  the  moment  of  continental  out- 
break came,  divided  his  gigantic  host, 
and  left  him  to 'pace  the  walk  of  the 
civilized  world,  with  a  thousand  miles 
between  the  wings  of  his  army.  He 
himself  felt  that  there  his  ruin  lay. 
At  St  Helena,  he  spoke  of  it  as  <'  Ids 
ulcer,*'  the  decay  that  sapped  his 
^Tone,  the  cloud  that  hung  upon  his 
star.  His  sagacity  had  long  before 
seen  it  to  be  his  especial  peril ;  but  lie 
was  unable  to  resist  its  temptation 
until  it  fell  upon  him  as  his  fate.  If 
there  be  a  due  indulgence  to  the  sense 
of  justice  in  the  pangs  of  ambition,  it 
probably  could  have  no  keener  feast 
than  in  many  a  night,  when  Napoleon, 
jn  the  midst  of  sycophancies,  and  after 
a  levee  of  kings,  at  the  Tuilleries, 
spent  the  hours  till  dawn  over  a  map 
of  the  Peninsula. 

On  this  subject  we  entirely  coincide 
with  Mr  Alison's  striking  and  forcible 
conclusions.  After  deseribing  the 
conquest  of  Suchet  iu  the  east  of 
Spain,  as  apparently  menacing  the  last 
hopes  of  the  Spaniards,  he  observes,— 

"  So  little  can  even  the  greatest  sa- 
gacity or  the  strongest  intellect  foresee 
the  ultimate  results  of  human  actions, 
and  so  strangely  does  Providence  work 
out  its  mysterious  designs  by  the  inter- 
vention of  free  agents,  and  the  passions 
often  of  a  diametrically  opposite  ten- 
dency of  mankind,  that  if  there  are  any 
circumstances  more  than  others  to  which 
the  immediate  catastrophe  which  occa- 
sioned the  fall  of  Napoleon  is  to  be 
ascribed,  it  n  the  unbroken  triumphs  ef 
Suchet  in  the  east,  and  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  English  Opposition  to 
jDsgaify  the  dangers,  and  underrate  the 
powers  of  WeUmgtoa  hi  the  west  of  the 
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Pdninsula.  Being  accustomed  to  measure 
the  chances  of  success  in  a  military  con- 
test by  the  achievements  of  the  regular 
troops  employed,  and  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  passions  and  actions  of  parties  in 
a  free  community,  he  not  unreasonably 
concluded,  when  the  last  army  of  Spain 
capitulated  in  Valencia,  and  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar^ 
had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  moun- 
tain districts,  submitted  to  his  authority, 
that  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula  was  at 
an  end,  so  far  as  the  Spaniards  were 
concerned;  and  when  he  beheld  the 
party  in  Great  Britain,  who  had  all  along 
denounced  the  war  there  as  utterly  hope- 
less and  irrational  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  and  some  of  whom,  in  their 
zeal  agunst  its  continuance  and  to  de- 
monstrate its  absurdity,  had  actually 
corresponded  with  himself,  even  at  the 
crisis  of  the  contest,  on  (he  eve  of  getting 
possession  of  the  reins  of  power  in 
London ;  he  was  naturally  led  to  believe 
that  no  cause  for  disquiet  existed,  in 
consequence  of  the  future  efforts  of 
England  in  Spain.  He  was  thus  tempted 
to  prosecute,  without  hesitation,  his 
preparations  for  the  Russian  war ;  and, 
before  finbhing  the  conflict  in  the  Pen- 
insula, plunge  into  the  perils  of  the 
Moscovy^  campiugn,  and  the  double  strain 
it  was,  as  he  himself  told  us,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  empire.  Had  he 
been  less  successful  in  the  east  of  Spain 
— had  the  English  Opposition  less  stre- 
nuously asserted  the  impolicy  and  hope- 
lessness of  British  resistance  in  the  west, 
he  would  probably  have  cleared  his  rear 
before  engaging  with  a  new  enemy  in 
front.  Neither  could  have  withstood 
his  whole  force  if  directed  against  itself 
alone ;  and  the  concentration  of  all  his 
military  power  against  Wellington  in 
the  first  instance,  would  have  chilled  all 
hopes  of  success  in  Russia,  and  extin- 
guished, perhaps  for  ever,  the  hopes  of 
European  freedom.  So  manifestly  does 
Supreme  power  make  the  passions  and 
desires  of  men  the  instruments  by  which 
it  carries  into  effect  its  inscrutable  pur- 
poses, that  the  very  events  which  vice 
most  strenuously  contends  for,  are  made 
the  ultimate  causes  of  its  ruin ;  and  those 
which  virtue  had  most  earnestly  depre- 
cated when  they  occurred,  are  afterwards 
found  to  have  been  the  unseen  steps 
which  led  to  its  salvation." 

Bat  we  have  now  reached  tho  period 
when  the  delay  was  to  be  turned  into 
rapidity,  and  tho  disappointments 
were  to  be  known  no  more.  The 
campaign  of  1811  was  the  true  com- 
mencement of  British  Tictory  in  the 
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Peninsula.     .The   battles  fought    in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  war  had  ex- 
hibited the  incomparable  qu^ities  o£ 
the  British  soldier,  and  given  him  the 
military  confidence  which  belongs  to 
successful  trials  of  strength ;  but  the 
facility  of  pouring  troops  across  the 
Pyrenees   gave    France    a   singular 
power  of  robbing  British  victory  of  its 
fruits.     The  proudest  triumph  over 
the  French  armies  in  the  field  was 
baffled  by  a  new  influx  of  battalions 
and  SQuadrons,  and  for  three  years  the 
Britisn  army  stood,  like  the  Spartans 
at  Thermopylae,  fighting  the  multi* 
tudes  of  the  invaders, — ^less  to  gain  final 
victory  than  to  exhibit  the  powers  of 
gallant  resistance ;  less  to  save  the  de- 
pressed and  divided  nations  than  to 
give  them  time  to  recover  from  their 
alarm,  and  to  show  them  the  use  of 
the  weapons  which  command  human 
glory. 

Independently  of  those  perpetual 
succours,  the  state  of  the  French  forces 
south  of  the  Pyrenees  was  cue  which 
might  have  repelled  all  hope  of  re- 
sistance. Their  muster-rolls  reckoned 
no  less  than  370,000  men,  of  whom 
40,000  were  cavalry,  and  those  not 
tumultuary  levies,  but  disciplined 
soldiers,  headed  by  the  first  officers  of 
the  age.  A  part  of  those  were  in 
garrison,  but  280,000  were  in  the  field. 
It  is  true,  that  this  force  had  all  Spain 
to  cover.  But  its  masses  were  enor- 
mous. Soult's  army  in  Andalusia 
amounted  to  88,000  men,  of  whom 
10,000  were  cavalry.  Marmont,  in 
Leon,  had 61,000  men;  and  Bessi^res, 
in  the  north,-  commanded  102,000, 
with  all  the  deductions  for  detachments 
and  sick :  one  hundred  and  forty  thou« 
sand  men  were  capable  of  being  brought 
against  Wellington.  To  meet  this 
tremendous  accumulation  of  force,  or- 
ganized too  by  the  first  military  science, 
and  directed  by  a  man  uniting  in 
himself  unlimited  power,  determined 
ambition,  and  genius  almost  without  a 
rival.  Wellington  could  bring  into  the 
field  scarcely  50,000  British  and 
Portuguese.  An  extraordinary  degree 
of  sickness  prevailed  among  the  troops: 
the  hot  season  sent  19,000  British  into 
the  hospital,  and  of  the  80,000  Por- 
tuguese in  pay  but  14,000  could  be 
found  on  parade.  That  such  fearAil 
disparity  of  force  could  be  even  faced 
by  the  English  general,  is  among  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  in  the 
reooUections  of  soldiership.    Mr  All- 
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fon  j^oeeedsto  account  forit  by  Uma 
draunstuices : — The  centnl  position 
of  Wellington,  which  gaye  him  either 
of  the  French  armies  in  his  front, 
vhile  his  rear  rested  on  the  sea  ;— 
The  supplies  fnrnisbed  bj  the  Brit- 
bh  ships,  and  the  facility  of  convening 
them  np  the  country  by  the  rivers 
vhich  intersected  the  British  canton- 
■tents,  while  the  French  supplies  of 
both  proTisions  and  ammunition  must 
be  bronght  from  a  distance  of  some 
hundred  miles,  and  by  land;— The 
hatred  of  the  people  inciting  them  to 
interrupt  the  French  communications, 
from  guerilla  parties  conyey  constant 
intelligence  to  the  English,  and  in 
eyery  possibly  way  embarrass  and 
destroy  the  enemy. 

The  French  system  of  rendering  the 
genersls  independent  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  Spanish  king;  a  system 
which,  while  it  engendered  jealousy 
among  the  leaders  and  their  armies, 
rendered  all  combination  of  plan  diffi. 
cult.  The  marshals  lived  like  sove- 
reigns at  the  head  of  provinces  as  large 
ss  kingdoms,  and  each  secretiy  re- 
joiced at  the  disasters  of  the  others, 
and  despised  the  authority  of  Joseph, 
who,  though  neither  a  soldier  nor  a 
statesman,  was,  by  the  mere  relation- 
ship, placed  on  the  mockery  of  a 
throne,  at  the  head  of  men  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  pillars  of  the 
Empire. 

Those  were  palpable  advantages, 
but  they  were  advantages  only  in  de- 
tail, alto^ther  too  minute  to  meet  the 
tremendous  disparity  offeree,  and  too 
gradual  in  their  operation  to  avert 
the  rapid  movements  of  that  mighty 
column  of  force  which  Napoleon  was 
directing  from  the  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees.  We  think  that  a  still  more 
powerful  advantage  was  to  be  found 
in  that  pubtic  opinion  of  England 
which  has  always  acted  with  so  deep 
an  impulse  on  the  British  army.  The 
nation  bad  made  up  its  mind  to  fight 
out  the  Peninsular  war,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  decisive  defeat  could  have 
influenced  it  to  forgive  a  retreating 
army,  or  a  reluctant  general.  The 
army  was  brave,  the  general  as  brave 
as  the  army ;  no  defeat  had  been 
suffered :  the  French  force  rolled  on  in 
their  sight,  but  rolled  like  the  ocean 
in  eight  of  the  greensward  on  the  shore ; 
a  turn  of  the  swell  might  sweep  it 
over  the  land  which  seemed  so  open 
to  its  career,  but  it  still  rolled  on. 
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Neither  the  British  nation  nor  the 
British  soldier  anticipates  defeat; 
neither  is  to  be  beaten  by  calculation. 
The  French  army  rolled  on  like  the 
surge,  and  the  English  general  and 
his  troops  were  not  the  men  to  shrink 
from  f  ruin  which  had  not  yet  come^ 
and  which  might  never  come. 

The  war  unexpectedly  degenerated 
into  a  series  of  manoeuvres.  Vast 
French  armies  suddenly  moved  across 
the  Peninsula,  gathering  like  thunder- 
clouds^ menacing  every  quarter  of  the 
horizon  fora  while,  and  then  as  suddenly 
dissolved,  but  without  the  flash  and  the 
roar.  Wellington  remained  unshaken. 
He  had  two  prizes  in  his  view  which  he 
was  steadily  resolved  on  seizing ;  the 
great  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
dexterity  which  concealed  his  design, 
except  the  daring,  the  almost  despe« 
rate  intrepidity,  which  finally  accom- 
plished the  achievement.  Among  the 
numerous  minor  affairs  which  occurred 
during  this  period,  was  one  gallant  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy's  overwhelming 
cavalry  :— 

"  When  the  French  army  approached 
the  British,  it  was  at  first  uncertain  on 
which  point  they  would  direct  their  at- 
tack ;  but  after  some  hesitation,  Mon- 
bnin,  with  fourteen  battalions  and  thir- 
ty-five squadrons  of  splendid  horsemen, 
crossed  the  Agueda  bv  the  bridge  of 
Rodrigo  and  adjacent  fords,  and  pour- 
ing rapidly  along  the  road,  soon  reached 
the  heights  of  El  Bodon.  The  Britbh, 
at  this  point  of  their  position,  were  not 
prepared  for  so  sudden  an  onset ;  and 
while  Wellington  sent  to  Guinaldo  for 
a  brigade  of  the  4th  division,  Major- 
GeneraICoIyille,the  officer  in  command, 
was  directed  to  draw  up  his  little  force, 
consisting  of  the  5th  and  77th  British 
regiments,  and  21st  Portuguese,  with 
eight  Portuguese  guns  and  five  squad- 
rons of  Alten*s  German  dragoons,  on 
the  summit  of  the  height  which  was  con- 
vex towards  the  enemy,  and  secured  on 
either  flank  by  deep  and  nigged  ravines. 
On  came  Monbnm's  cuirassiers  like  a 
whirlwind,  in  spite  of  all  the  fire  of  the 
guns  which  tore  their  masses  in  a  fear- 
ful way,  and  dividing  into  two  bodies 
when  they  reached  the  front  of  the  hill, 
rode  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the  ravines 
on  either  side  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
were  only  checked  by  the  steady  fire  of 
the  guns  and  devoted  intrepidity  of  the 
German  horsemen  at  the  summit,  who, 
for  three  mortal  hours,  charged  the 
heads  of  the  squadrons  as  they  ascended, 
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ftud  htfflad  th«f&  not  lets  than  twenty 
times,  men  and  horfi^s  rolling  oyer  each 
other,  back  into  the  hollows.  Monbrun, 
howeyer,  was  resolute.  His  cavalry 
were  numerous  and  daring ;  and  bj  re- 
peated charges  and  extreme  gallantry^ 
they  at  length  got  a  footing  on  the  top, 
and  captured  two  of  the  gma,  cutting 
down  the  bray«  Portuguese  at  their 
pieces ;  but  the  5th  regiment  instantly 
rushed  forward,  though  in  line,  into  the 
midst  of  the  horsemen,  and  retook  the 
guns, which  quickly  renewed  their  fire; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  77th  and  2]^t 
Portuguese  hurled  the  horsemen  down 
the  steep  on  the  other  side.  But  though 
this  phalanx  of  heroes  thus  made  good 
their  post,  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
rendered  it  no  longer  tenable.  A 
French  division  was  rapidly  approaching 
the  only  road  by  which  they  could  re- 
join the  remainder  of  the  centre  at 
Fuente  Guinaldo ;  and,  despite  all  the 
peril  of  the  movement,  Wellington  or- 
dered them  to  descend  the  hill  and  cross 
the  plain,  six  miles  broad,  to  Fuente 
Guinaldo." 

But  the  hazard  of 'this  bravo  detach, 
ment  was  scarcely  more  than  begin- 
fiing.  A  plain  of  six  miles  was  to  be 
crossed  in  the  face  of  the  mass  of  French 
cavalry.  The  small  force  of  German 
dragoons  was  driyen  under  cover  of 
the  infantry,  and  the  5th  and  77th 
regiments  formed  square.  The  French 
charged ;  but  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
square  repulsed  them.  At  length  Pic- 
ton,  always  crallant  and  indefatigable, 
who,  on  the  iSrsl  tidings  of  the  attack, 
had  hastened  forward,  came  up  with 
his  brigade,  and  the  whole  moved  in 
unbroken  order,  though  constantly  en- 
veloped in  the  enemy's  horse,  until  they 
reached  the  camp.  A  note  gives  a  trait 
of  the  admirable  conduct  of  this  fa- 
Tourite  officer:— 

"  *  Picton,  during  this  retreat,  con- 
ducted himself  with  his  accustomed  cool** 
ness.  He  remained  on  the  lefl  flank  of 
the  column,  and  repeatedly  cautioned 
the  different  battalions  to  mind  the  quar- 
ter'distance  and  the  telling-off.  '  Your 
safety,'  said  he,  '  my  credit,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  the  army  are  at  stake.  All  rests 
with  you  at  this  moment.'  We  had 
reached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  entrench- 
ed camp,  when  Monbrun,  impatient  lest 
we  should  escape  from  his  grasp,  ordered 
his  troopers  to  bring  up  theu-  left 
shoulders,  and  incline  towards  our  co- 
lumns. The  movement  was  not  exactly 
bringing  his  squadron  into  line,  but  it 
^tw  the  next  thing  to  it,  and  at  this  time 
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they  were  wHbn  half-pittol'ihot  of  ns. 
Picton  took  off  his  hatj  and  holding  it 
over  his  eyes  as  a  shade  fVom  the  sun, 
looked    sternly  but  anxiously   at    the 
French.     The  cUtter  of  the  horses*  and 
the  clanking  of  the  scabbards^  were  so 
great  when  the    right  half   squadron 
moved  up,  that  many  thought  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  general  charge,   and 
some  of  the  mounted  officers  called  out, 
*  Had  we  not  better  form  square  V  *  No," 
replied   Picton,  '  it   is  Cut  a  ru89  to 
frighten  us,  but  it  won't  do.*  And  so  in 
effect  it  proved.     Each  battalion  in  its 
turn  formed  the  rearguard  to  stop  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  and  having  given 
them  a  volley,  they  fell  back  at  double 
quick  time  behind  the  battalion  formed 
ih  their  rear.'— jRtf  mmwc«nM«  of  a  Sub^ 
altem,  182,  and  Picton's  Memoirs,  iU 
37,  39.'* 

.  The  close  of  this  year  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  embroiled  himself  with  Rus- 
sia  in  the  prospect  of  speedily  conclud- 
ing the  conquest  of  Spain.  But  his 
northern  armament  compelled  him  to 
Weaken  his  armament  in  the  south ; 
and,  thus  involved  in  two  tremendous 
contests  at  once,  he  devoted  himself  to 
ruin.  Two  spirited  successes,  which 
diversified  the  closing  months  of  the 
campaign,  should  have  taught  him  the 

gerils  of  leaving  the  British  army  be- 
ind  him,  when  he  sought  a  new  anta* 
gonist  in  the  colossal  strength  of  Rus- 
sia entrenched  in  the  winter  of  the 
pole.  The  first  of  these  was  the  cap. 
ture  of  General  Girard  by  Lord  Hill, 
at  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  in  .October. 
The  British  reached  the  enemy,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  3000  infantry,  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  the  surprise  was 
complete  :— 

"  Favoured  by  a  thick  mist  and  de- 
luge of  rain,  the  troops  entered  the  town, 
with  drums  suddenly  beating  and  loud 
cheers,  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  cavalry 
pickets  were  rushed  upon  before  they 
had  time  to  mount;  and  the  infantryi 
who  were  under  arms,  beginning  t4 
muster,  were  so  confounded  that,  after 
a  desultory  struggle,  they  fled  precipi. 
tately  out  of  the  town,  leaving  a  great 
many  of  their  number  prisoners.  Once 
outside,  however,  they  formed  two 
squares,  and  endeavoured  to  resist,  but 
while  a  brisk  fire  was  going  on  bet^*een 
their  rear  and  Stewart's  men  pressing 
on  in  pursuit,  Howard's  column  sud^ 
denly  appeared  directly  in  their  rear  on 
the  great  road  to  'Truxillo,  and  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  surrender, 
or  break  and  seek  safety  by  climbing 
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th»staep  and  fugnd  ridw  of  the  8i«mi 
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•D  their  fisnk.     Oirard^  however,  who 
VIS  a  gallaut  officer  as  well  as  skilfal^ 
thoog^h  snrprised  on  this  oceasion,  for 
sone  time  made  a  brare  resistance ;  but 
se«ing  his  g^ns  taken  by  the  15th  dra- 
goons, and  his  hnssars  dispersed  with 
great   slaughter   bj  the  9th  dragoons 
and  German  hussars,  he  saw  that  his 
ntaation   was  desperate,  and  gare  the 
word  to  disperse.  Instantly  the  squares 
broke,  and  all  the  men,  throwing  away 
their  arms,  ran  towards  the  most  rugged 
and  inaccesdble    part    of  the  Sierra. 
Swiftly  as  they  fled,  however,  the  allies 
pursued  as  qidekly ;  the  Highlanders,  at 
home   among    the    rocks    and   scaurs, 
secured    prisoners  at  every  step ;   the 
28th  and  d4th  followed  rapidly  on  the 
footsteps  of  the  flying  mass;  the  89th 
turned  them  by  the  Truxillo  road ;  and 
Girard  escaped  only  by  throwing  himself 
into  rugged  c!i£b,  where  the  British, 
encumbered  with  their  arms,  could  not 
follow  Um.     He  joined  Drouet,  by  de* 
Tious  mountain-paths,  at  Orellano  on  the 
9th  November,  with  only  Ax  hundred 
followers,  without  arms  and  in  woful 
plight,    the    poor   remains    of    three 
thousand  superb  troops,  who  were  round 
his^eagles  at  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  and 
who  were  esteemed  the  best  brigade  in 
Sp»n.       General    Brun    and    Prince 
D*Ar«mb«rg,    wHh   thirteen    hundred 
prisonersy  three  guns,  and  the  whole 
baggage  of  the  enemy,  f^U  into  th^ 
liands  of  the  victors. 

«  This  brilliant  success  was  achieved 
with  the  loss  only  of  twenty  killed  and 
wounded."  ' 

The  next  exploit  was  the  defence  of 
Tarifa.  It  is  an  old  observation  that 
peasantry  and  all  undisciplined  levies 
fight  better  behind  old  walls  than  the 
best  fortifications.  Whether  it  is  that 
they  depend  more  on  themselves  where 
they  have  little  besides  to  depend  on; 
or  tnat  the  contempt  of  a  disciplined 
euemy  for  any  thing  short  of  regular 
fortifications,  exposes  them  to  the  rnde 
bravery  of  the  people ;  but  Tarifa 
exhibited  an  instance  of  the  gallantry 
of  troops,  so  highly  disciplined  as  the 
British,  behind  the  mouldering  defences 
of  a  half-deserted  Spanish  town. 

Sonify  in  order  to  extinguish  Span- 
ish insurrection  in  the  south,  had  sent 
General  Laval  with  7000  men,  fol- 
k»wed  by  6000  more,  to  take  possession 
of  Tarifa.  But  Skerret,  a  brave  and 
aetive  oflScer,  had  already  taken  post 
therewith  1800  British,  and  700  Span- 
iards. The  French  battered  the  walls, 
imtili  hj  the  80th  of  December,  the 


breach  wai  sitt^  l^et  wMe,  and  tll« 

assault  was  ordered : — 

"  Little  aware  of  the  quality  of  the 
antagonists  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
a  column  of  2000  French  commenced 
the  assault  at  daylight  on  the  Slst. 
Such,  however,  was  the  vigour  of  the 
fire  kept  up  upon  them  from  every 
part  of  the  rampart  where  a  musket  or 
gun  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mass,  that  It  broke  before  reaching  the 
wall,  and  the  troops  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  breach  in  great  disorder.  Part 
tried  to  force  their  way  up,  part  elided 
down  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  flowed 
through  the  town,  and  a  few  brave  men 
reached  the  bars  of  the  portcullis  which 
debarred  entrance  above  the  waters. 
But  the  British  soldiers  now  sent  down 
such  a  crashing  volley  on  the  throng  at  the 
iron  grate,  and  at-  the  foot  of  the  breach, 
that  they  dispersed  to  the  right  and 
left,  seeking  refuge  from  the  fire  under 
any  projecting  ground.  The  combat 
continued  for  some  time  longer,  the 
French,  with  their  usual  gallantry,  keep* 
ing  up  a  quick  irregular  discharge  on  the 
walls ;  but  the  ramparts  streamed  forth 
fire  with  such  violence,  and  the  old  tower 
sent  such  a  tempest  of  grape  through 
their  ranks,  that  after  sustaining  a 
dreadful  loss,,they  were  forced  to  retreat, 
while  a  shout  of  victory  passed  round  the 
walls  of  the  town.  This  bloody  repulse 
suspended  for  some  days  the  operations 
of  the  besiegers,  who  confined  themselves 
to  a  cannonade,  and  meanwhile  the  rain 
fell  in  such  torrents,  and  sickness  made 
such  ravages  in  their  ranks,  that,  accord- 
ing  to  their  own  admu.iun,  'the  total 
dissolution  of  their  a«  my  was  anticipated.* 
Laval  persevered  some  days  longer, 
against  his  oWn  judgment,  in  obedience 
to  the  positive  ii^unctions  of  Victor,  and 
the  breach  was  so  wide  from  the  conti- 
nued fire  that  a  fresh  assault  was  antici- 
pated ;  but  on  the  4th  he  raised  the  siege, 
and  retreated  in  dreadful  weather,  having 
first  drowned  his  powder,  and  buried  his 
heavy  artillery.  In  this  expedition,  the 
French  lost  all  their  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses,  and  about  five  hundred  men  by 
the  sword,  besides  an  equal  number  by 
sickness  and  starvation,  while  the  totil 
loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty." 

A  new  era  was  now  about  to  open» 
and  the  days  of  Napoleon  were  thence- 
forth numbered.  The  historian  thus 
strikingly  and  truly  gives  a  parting 
view  at  this  year  of  struggle  :— 

"  It  was  upon  Russia  and  the  north  of 
Europe  that  the  whole  attention  of  the 
Emperor  was  now  fixed.     The  :<var  in 

Portugal  he  regarded  as  a  useful  auxi« 
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^iaryi  which  might  exhaiut  the  English  re* 
sources^  engross  their  military  force,  and 
prevent  them  from  sending  any  effectual 
aid,  in  either  men  or  money,  to  the  decisive 
point  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  In  this 
view  the  balanced  success  o  f  the  campai^ 
of  1811,  the  coMtant  predictions  of  the 
Opposition  party  in  England,  that  Great 
Britain  must  finally  succumb  in  the  Pen- 
insular struggle,  and  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  Marshal  Suchet  fn  Valencia  at  the 
same  period,  were  eminently  conducive 
to  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  Europe, 
by  inspiring  the  French  Emperor  with 
the  belief  that  all  danger  was  now  over 
in  that  quarter,  or  would  speedily  be  re- 
moved 6y  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to 
office  on  the  termination  of  the  Regency 
restrictions,  and,  consequently,  that  he 
might  safely  pursue  the  phantom  of  uni- 
versal empire  even  to  the  edge  of  the 
Russian  snows." 

The  final  shock  was  now  at  hand ; 
and  while  the  French  Emperor  was 
inundating  the  north  with  his  armies, 
and  counting  on  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  the  blow  was  preparing  in  the 
British  camp  which  was  to  reach  the 
heart  of  his  power  at  once.  On  the 
0th  of  January,  the  British  army  cross- 
ed the  Agueda,  and  made  the  first  step 
of  that  magnificent  march,  whose  halt- 
ing places  were  to  be  marked  by  yic- 
tories,  and  which  was  finally  to  pause 
only  over  the  fallen  dynasty  of  France. 
The  enterprise  of  the  British  general 
was  instantly  directed  to  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo.  The  removal  of  the  French 
armies  from  its  neighbourhood  had 
left  it  to  its  own  resources,  and  the 
opportunity  was  incomparably  seized. 
First  baffling  the  boasted  sagacity  of 
the  Freuch  by  a  demonstration  against 
Badajoz,  which  set  all  Soult*s  troons 
in  Andalusia  in  motion,  he  suddenly 
turned  on  the  frontier  fortress,  brought 
up  the  powerful  battering  train,  which 
he  had  prepared  with  such  dexterous 
secrecy  some  months  before,  and 
opened  his  fire  on  the  ramparts.  After 
four  days  of  this  iron  shower,  the 
breach  was  declared  practicable,  and 
the  order,  equally  brief  and  expressive, 
was  issued,  "  Ciudad  Rodrlgo  must  be 
carried  by  assualt  this  evening  at 
seven  o'clock.*'  The  evening  was 
calm,  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter. 
All  was  quiet  in  the  camp  and  on  the 
ramparts,  and  the  troops  filled  the 
trenches  without  noise.  The  tolling 
of  the  cathedral  clock  converted  all 
this  scene  of  tranquillity  into  the 
wildest  violence  of  war.    The  troops 
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sprang  to  the  breach,  the  ramparts 
were  crowded  with  the  French,  and  sl 
storm  of  fire  and  steel  filled  earth  and 
air.  The  description  of  this  terrible 
encounter  is  admirably  given. 

*'  M'Rinnon's    diviaon   crossed    the 
open  space  between  the  trenches  and  th^ 
rampart,  under  a  tempest  of  grape  and 
musketry  from  the  ^^lls,  and  in  a  fe^mr 
minutes  reached  the  counterscarp,  whicia 
was  found  to  be  eleven  feet  deep.     The 
sappers,  however,  instantly  threw  dowm 
their  bags  of  hay,  which  soon  diminished 
the  depth  by  one-half,  and  the  men, 
hastily  leaping   down,  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  breach;  but  there  a. 
most  serious  opposition  awaited  them. 
The  shells,  rolled  down  from  the  top, 
burst  amidst  the  throng.     Every  shot 
of  the  close  ranks  of  infantry  at  the  top 
told  with  effect  on  the  dense  mass  be- 
low ;  and  when,  forcing  their  way  [up 
the  slope,  the  British  bayonets  at  length 
reached  the  summit,  they  were  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  terrific  discharge  of  grape 
from  the  heavy  guns  within  a  few  yards* 
distance  on  either  side.    Before  they 
could  be  reloaded,  however,  those  imme- 
diately behind  pushed  up,  and  won  the 
ascent  of  the  faussebraye,  and  at  its  top 
met  two  battalions  which  had  mounted 
the  perpendicular  of  the  faussebraye  by 
escalade,  and  together  they  crowded  up 
the  breach  of  the  rampart,  which  was 
speedily  carried.    But  just  as,  in  the 
tumult  of  victory,  they  were  striving  to 
penetrate  the   interior   retrenchments 
which  the  besieged  had  constructed  to 
bar  their  farther  entrance,  the  mine 
which  had  been  worked  under  their  feet 
was  suddenly  exploded,  and  the  bravest 
and  most  forward,  among  whom  was  the 
gallant  M'Kinnon,  were  blown  into  the 
air.     Still  the  column  which  had  won 
the  great  breach  held  the  ground  they 
had  gained ;   and  finding  it  impossible 
to  penetrate  farther  into  the  town,  from 
the  obstacle  of  the  inner  retrenchment, 
they  established  themselves  among  the 
ruins  to  await  the  result  of  the  other 
attacks,  and  the  scarlet  uniforms  came 
pouring  in  on  every  side. 

"  In  the  mean  while  the  light  division 
imder  Craufurd,  and  the  Portuguese 
under  Pack,  were  still  more  successful. 
The  former  had  three  hundred  jzrds  of 
glacis  to  cross  before  they  reached  its 
crest;  but  this  distance  was  swiftly 
passed,  though  the  gallant  Craufurd  re- 
ceived a  fatal  wound  during  the  rush; 
the  counterscarp,  eleven  feet  deep,  was 
leapt  down  in  the  face  of  a  dreadful 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry;  and  the 
lesser  breach  reached.    It  proved,  how- 
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«!Tcr,  to  be  extremely  steep  and  narrow; 
aad  when  two-thirds  of  the  ascent  had 
bg«n  won^  the  straggle  was  so  violent 
tfaat  the  men  paused,  and  every  musket 
m  the  crowd  was  snapped  under  the  in- 
stinct of  self-defence,  though  not.  one 
vaa  loaded.  Biajor  Ns^ier,  however, 
vho  was  at  this  moment  struck  down 
b)  a  grape-shot,  called  to  the  troops  to 
trust  to  th^  bayonets.  The  officers  all 
at  once  apnmg  to  the  front,  and  the 
iommit  was  won.  Thei^  arose  a  loud 
shoot  from  every  quarter;  for  Pack*s 
Ptirtuguese  at  the  same  moment  bad 
escaladed  the  walls  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  light  division  now  pushed  on  in 
great  numbers,  and,  not  forgetting  their 
orders,  turned  sharp  to  the  right,  and 
with  load  cheers  assaulted  in  flank  the 
intrenchment  at  the  great  breach,  where 
the  third  division  had  been  arrested; 
and  by  a  mighty  effort  of  both  united, 
the  bsrriers  were  burst  through,  and  the 
troops  rushed  in." 

~  This  capture  was  an  eitraorduiary 
trimnph ;  a  saccess  of  much  higher 
order  than  the  fall  of  a  fortress— it  was 
a  victory  OTer  the  precautions^  the 
otHDion^  and  the  arms  of  the  French 
empire.  No  success  of  the  whole  war 
was  more  calculated  to  sting  Imperial 
vanity,  or  acquaint  the  world  with  the 
great  fact,  that  the  French  might  be 
mastered  alike  in  council*  tactics,  and 
arms,  and  that  the  British  army  was 
the  noble  instrument  by  which  this 
was  to  be  done.  The  value  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  had  been  always  regarded  by 
Napoleon  as  incalculable*  and  all  the 
movements  of  his  troops  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  had  been  directed 
with  a  view  to  its  preservation.  It 
was  now  taken  before  his  face.  The 
preparations  for  this  great  operation 
bad  been  conducted  with  such  skill* 
that  the  batteries  had  opened  their 
fire  before  the  enemy,  though  only  a 
few  marches  distant,  had  heard  of  the 
British  advance ;  and  the  place  was 
taken  before  they  could  put  a  single 
soldier  in  motion.  Its  capture*  too» 
even  whto  garrisoned  only  by  Span- 
iards, had  cost  Massena  six  weeks*  at 
the  head  of  80,000  men*  and  in  the 
finest  season  of  the  year.  It  was  taken 
from  a  French  garrison  by  the  Bri- 
tish general*  at  Uie  head  of  but  40,000 
men*  in  tvotloe  days,  in  the  depth  of 
winter*  and  by  assault.  Its  immediate 
results  were  important:  it  threw  into 
the  conquerors  hands  150  guns,  in- 
cluding Mannont*s  whole  battering 
trtin.  But  the  more  remote  and  lofUer 
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results  were*  its  transfer  of  the  palm 
from  France  to  England*  and  its  an« 
nouncement  to  Europe  that  the  invin- 
cibility of  Napoleon  was  no  more. 

The  wrath  of  the  Emperor  showed 
how  keenly  ho  felt  the  loss  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  and  the  letters  of  his  war- 
minister  to  Marmont*  are  full  of  the 
bitterest  reproaches.  **  The  Emperor 
is  highly  displea^  at  the  negligence 
which  you  have- evinced  in  the  affair 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Why  had  yon 
not  advices  from  it  twice  a- week? 
What  were  you  doing  with  the  five 
divisions  of  Soubam?  This  is  a  strange 
mode  of  carrying  on  war;  and  the 
Emperor  makes  no  secret  of  his  opin- 
ion* that  the  disgrace  of  this  disaster 
attaches  to  you.  The  fall  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  is  anaffroni  toyou**'— &c.&c. 
But  a  still  heavier  affront*  because  a 
repetition  on  a  bolder  and  more  difil- 
cult  scale,  and  intolving  the  character 
of  the  most  distinguished  soldier  of 
France  next  to  the  Emperor  himself* 
was  immediately  offered.  Soult  was 
now  to  be  the  sufferer*  and  this*  too> 
when  his  vigilance  was  necessarily 
awakened  bv  the  disgrace  of  Marmont^ 
and  when  the  British  general*s  rapid 
facility  of  taking  fortresses  had  awak- 
ened it  especially  for  the  safety  of  the 
great  fortress  on  which  his  communis 
cations  with  France  chiefly  depended. 
The  eye  of  the  Britbh  general  had 
been  turned  on  Badajoz  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign ;  and  his 
preparations  for  its  capture  began  in- 
stantly from  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodri- 
go. Cannon*  provisions*  ammunition* 
were  all  to  be  transported  almost  in 
the  presence  of  the  French*  yet  with- 
out exciting  their  suspicions.  All  this 
was  effected  with  such  matchless 
skill*  that  Napoleon  and  his  marshal 
were  equally  led  astray*  the^  Emperor 
himself  being  the  chief  dupe.  Even 
this  was  not  without  remonstrance*  for 
Idarmont*  warned  by  his  late  disaster* 
urgently  stated  his  fears  for  Badajoz. 
Napoleon's  answer*  through  Berthier* 
was,  ''You  must  suppose  the  English 
mad  to  imagine  that  they  will  march 
upon  Badajoz*  leaving  you  at  Sala« 
manca.  •  •  •  •  • 
I  repeat  it*  then ;  the  instructions  of 
the  Emperor  are  precise.  You  are 
not  to  quit  Salamanca ;  you  are  even 
to  re-occupy  the  Asturias.  Let  your 
headquarters  be  at  Salamanca*  and 
never  cease  to  menace  the  English 
from  that  point,"    We  recognise  the 
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peremptorj  style  of  one  who  thought 
himself  superior  to  the  posaibility  of 
deception.  Tet  never  was  man  more 
completely  and  contemptuously  de- 
ceived. We  can  imagine  no  more 
pungent  subject  for  the  ridicule  of  a 
Sirift  or  a  Cervantes  than  the  feelings 
of  this  human  oracle,  when  it  was  told 
him  by  some  pallid  and  faltering  mi- 
nister that  the  whole  British  army  was 
in  full  march  for  Badajoz,  or  perhaps 
no  finer  subject  for  the  pencil  of  some 
great  master  of  the  human  passions^ 
than  Napoleon's  powerful  and  fore- 
boding countenance  as  he  stood,  with 
the  despatch  in  his  hand,  announcing 
its  fall,  and  measuring  in  it  the  de- 
clining course  of  his  own  stricken  star. 
Yet  the  strength  of  Badajoz  might 
have  been  some  jhstification  of  impe- 
rial security,  if  any  thing  were  to  be 
regarded  as  safe  in  war,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  British  troops.  The  fortress 
was  commanded  by  Philippon,  already 
distinguished  for  its  defence.  Its  gar- 
rison amounted  to  5000  troops  of  the 
line.  It  was  amply  provisioned,  and 
six  months  had  been  employed  in 
completing  its  defences  to  the  highest 
point  of  art.  Perhaps  no  siege  was 
ever  undertaken  under  greater  diffi- 
culties. Marmont  might  be  expected 
to  pour  down  on  one  flank,  and  Soult 
was  known  to  be  advancing  from  An-- 
dalusia  on  another.  The  season  was 
singularly  inclement,  and  the  trenches 
were  flooded,  while  the  same  cause 
filled  the  ditches  of  the  place  with 
water.  The  French  garrison,  anima* 
ted  by  their  governor,  and  determined 
not  to  share  the  disgrace  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  fought  well,  made  sorties, 
and  caused  the  defence  of  a  single  out- 
work to  cost  the  assailants  350  men. 
The  rapidity  of  the  siege  was  unex- 
ampled but  by  those  of  the  British 
themselves  in  the  Peninsula.  Ground 
was  first  broken  on  the  17th  of  March; 
but  a  tempest  stopped  all  operations  for 
four  days.  On  the  night  of  the  24tb, 
the  great  outwork,  La  Picurina,  was 
stormed;  and  on  the  night  of  the  27  th, 
the  British  in  four  divisions,  under 
Plcton,  Leith,  Colville,  and  Bernard, 
gallant  names,  long  to  be  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  the  brave,  rushed  to 
the  assault.  We  turn  from  the  nar- 
rative of  the  central  storm,  excellently 
told  as  it  is,  to  the  progress  of  the 
single  column  which  first  mastered 
the  rampart,  the  troops  under  Picton. 
The  general  assault  had  been  fixed 
for  ten  o'clock  at  night;  but  a  shell 
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bursting  in  firont  of  Pieton's  battalions, 
disclosed  their  line,  and  made  their 
instant  advance  necessary.  MoTing' 
half  an  hour  before  the  assault  on  the 
breach,  and  crossing  a  stream,  which 
compelled  them  to  move  in  single  file» 
exposed  to  a  perpetual  fire  from  the 
ramparts,  they  still  pushed  on,  thoug-h 
the  light  of  the  guns  and  combustibles 
show^  every  man  as  clear  as  day, 

**  Forming* on  the  other  side,  they 
rushed  quickly  up  the  rugged  ste^p  to 
the  foot  of  the  castle  wall.      There 
Kempt,  who  had  hitherto  headed    the 
assault,  was  struck  down,  and  Picton 
was  left  alone  to  conduct  the  cohunn. 
To  the  soul  of  a  hero,  however,  he 
tmited  the  skill  of  a  general ;  and  well 
were  both  tried  on  that  eventful  night. 
Soon  the  palisades  were  burst  through^ 
and    in    ran    Picton    followed    by  his 
men:  but  when  they  got  through  and 
reached  the  foot  of  the  wall,  the  fire 
almost  perpendicularly  down  was  so  vie 
lent  that  ihe  troops  wavered ;  in  an  in- 
stant the  loud  voice  of  their  chief  was 
heard  above  the  din,  calling  on  them  to 
advance,  and  they  rushed  in,  bearing  on 
their  shoulders  the  ponderous  scaling 
ladders,  which  were  immediately  raised 
up  against  the  wall.  Down  in  an  instant, 
with  a  frightful  crash,  came  huge  logs 
of  wood,  heavy  stones,  shells,  and  hand- 
grenades,    while    the    musketry    with 
deadly  effect  was  plied  from  above,  and 
the  bursting  projectiles,  illuminating  the 
whole  battlements,  enabled  the  enemy 
to  take  aim  with  unerring  accuracy.  Se- 
veral of  the  ladders  were  broken  by  the 
weight  of  the  throng  who  pressed  up 
them ;  and  the  men  falling  from  a  great 
height,  were  transfixed  on  the  bajonets 
of  their  comrades  below,  and  died  miser- 
ably.       Still   fresh  assulants  swarmed 
round  the  foot  of  the  ladders.  Macpher- 
Bon  of  the  45th,  and  Pakenham,  now  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  reached  the  top  of 
the  rampart,   but  were  instantly  and 
severely   wounded  and   thrown  down. 
Picton,  though  wounded,  called  to  his 
men    that    they  had   never   been  de- 
feated, and  that  now  was  the  time  to 
conquer  or  die.    *  If  im  cannot  win  the 
castle,*  said  he,   'let  us  die  upon  the 
walls,*     Animated  by  his  voice,  they 
again  rushed  forward,  but  again  all  the 
bravest  were  struck  down.    Picton  him- 
self was  badly  w^ounded,  and  his  men, 
despite  all  their  valour,  were  obliged  to 
recoil,  and  lake  shelter  under  a  projec- 
tion of  the  hill. 

"  The  attack  seemed  hopeless,  when 
the  reviving  voice  of  Picton  again  sum- 
moned the  soldiers  to  the  attack,  and  he 
directed  it  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
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immtr  assault,  where  the  wall  was  some- 
vbat  lower,  and  an  embrasure  promised 
soQe  faciHtj  for  entrance.  There  a 
T  j«ng  hero.  Colonel  Ridge  of  the  45th, 
who  had  idready  distinguished  himself 
tf  Ciodad  Rodrigo,  sprang  forward,  and 
falKng  on  the  men  to  follow,  himself 
asunted  the  first  ladder." 

The  eastle  was  won.  A  brigade 
■ader  Walker  soon  after  made  their 
«ay  in  an  opposite  quarter,  the  troops 
ytmA  to  the  centre  of  the  fortress^ 
ifld  Radajoz  was  io  the  hands  of  the 
British  geoera).  This  was  one  of  the 
■Kst  desperate  struggles  in  militarr 
kisleij.  The  slanghter  in  Turkish 
fortresses  has  been  greater,  but  there 
it  was  the  slaughter  of  fugitives. 
Here  the  slaughter  was  bayonet  to 
bayonet,  and  bullet  for  bullet;  the 
kmg,  perseTeringy  and  resolute  effort 
of  braTerj«  that  nothing  could  quell 
on  either  side  but  wounds  and  death. 
The  storm  cost  the  British  the  un- 
exampled number  of  3500  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  breach  !  But  Badajoz 
vas  taken.  The  war  had  never  be- 
fore exhibited  such  a  prize :  170  heavy 
goDS ;  3800  soldiers,  with  their  gover- 
Bor,  prisoners;  and.  most  important 
of  all,  the  reputation  of  France,  which 
was  its  power,  shaken  by  an  additional 
aad  mortal  blow,  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
with  all  Northern  Europe.  The  loss 
of  Ctndad  Rodrigo  had  broken  one 
wing  of  the  Imperial  eagle,  the  loss 
of  Badajoz  now  broke  the  other ;  and 
from  this  moment  it  never  rose  from 
the  ground  in  Spain. 

We  must  now,  and  it  is  with  reluc* 
tanee,  close  our  sketch  of  this  impor- 
tant performance.  We  have  seen  no 
work  nsore  adapted  to  interest  the 
existing  generation,  or  more  secure 
ef  being  valued  by  the  fhture.  Its 
subject  unites  the  vivid  and  breathless 
excitement  of  remanee,  with  the  solid 
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and  solemn  grandeur  of  history  ;  and 
its  style  is  perfectly  suited  to  the 
strongly  defined  character  of  its  sub- 
ject. Simple  where  plain  things  are 
to  be  told,  and  eloquent  and  imagina- 
tive where  the  subject  demands  a 
loftier  wing.  Though  Mr  Alison 
frequently  gives  the  precedence  to 
Colonel  Napier  in  his  military  pictures, 
we  think  his  own  much  better;  and 
gladly  turn  from  the  melodramatic 
colouring  of  the  gallant  colonel,  to 
the  natural  hues  and  classic  outline  of 
his  own  pencil. 

The  remainder,  about  one  half  of  the 
Tolume.  is  occupied  with  the  Russian 
war  of  1812,  which  it  briQgs  down  to 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  writer 
is  to  be  greatly  envied  who  has  the 
opportunity  and  the  powers  to  treat 
such  a  subject.  The  vastness  of  the 
contest,  the  rapid  and  consummate 
nature  of  the  collision,  and  the  unli- 
mited consequences  to  the  earth,  make 
it  almost  a  sufcrject  of  awe.  The  hand 
of  a  mightier  disposer  than  man  never 
was  so  vbibly  disclosed  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  turning  from  the  monotonous 
and  trifling  transactions  of  our  day  to 
the  msjestlc  events  of  those  pages,  we 
feel,  not  unlike  the  explorers  of  some 
'of  the  great  Egyptian  catacombs, 
leaving  all  above  sand  and  sunshine, 
palpable  and  arid,  to  plunge  into  si- 
lence and  shade,  yet  surrounded  with 
the  relics  of  the  mighty,  the  monu- 
ments of  warriors  and  kings ;  the  dust 
of  men  before  whom  the  world  bowed 
down  in  reverence  or  in  terror;  all 
long  since  passed  away,  yet  still  sepuU 
chred  and  enshrined ;  forgotten  by  the 
idle  world  above,  but  administering 
recollections  of  illustrious  memoryto 
the  thoughtful,  and  lessons  of  solemn 
wisdom  to  the  wise. 
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Since  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury^  when  Rnssia^  under  the  martial 
Ivan  VasilieTitz,  first  began  to  seek 
extension  for  her  empire  towards  the 
south,  her  efiPorts  in  furtherance  of 
that  object,  whether  by  war,  by  diplo- 
macy»  or  by  intrigue,  have  been  inces- 
sant ;  and  a  study  of  Jhe  expedients 
by  which  she  has  succeeded,  will  amply 
reward  those  who  desire  to  know  her 
native  character,  divested  of  the  hypo- 
critical guise  she  has  ever  worn  toward 
Europe. 

But  the  history,  or  even  a  summary^ 
of  this  eventful  portion  of  her  career — 
of  the  perfidies  and  atrocities  through 
which  she  possessed  herself  of  the 
various  Tatar  Khanats— of  her  simu- 
lated friendship  for,  and  final  betrayal 
of,  the  ill-starred  Georgians-^f  her 
cigolery  of  the  obtuse  Ossetes — of  her 
politic  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  heroic  Kabardans,  as 
a  preparatory  step  toward  annexing 
their  fertile  plains  to  her  territory — of 
her  fierce  and  frequent  struggles  with 
those  invincible  and  intractable  moun* 
taineers,  the  Lesghis,  Mitsdjeghis,  and 
Koomooks — might  distract  attention 
from  the  subject  upon  which  alone  we 
seek,  for  the  present,  to  concentrate  it ' 
;— Circassia. 

K  Although  that  portion  of  Kabarda 
which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  river 
Kooban,  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Circassians  who  jrield  to  none  in  purity 
of  blood,  in  patriotism  and  heroism  of 
character ;  yet  in  Europe,  where  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Caucasian  races 
has  been  dictated  by  Russia*  they  ap- 
pear to  be  no  longer  ranked  among 
the  parent-stock,  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated, among  us,  so  many  ideas  of 
romance  and  gallantry.  This  Is  but 
a  sorry  return  for  the  desperate  valour 
with  which,  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  past  century,  they  op- 
posed the  progress  of  Russia— for  the 
devotion  with  which  they  sigh  for,  and 
look  forward  to,  a  time  when  they  may 
yet  emancipate  themselves  from  her 
thraldom. 

We  shall,  however,  for  the  present, 
treat  of  Circassia  as  that  portion  of 
the  region  of  the  Caucasus  comprised 
within  the  limits  generally  assigned  to 
it ;  viz.,  the  course  of  the  river  Koo- 
ban, to  the  eastward  and  northward ; 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  west, 
ward;  and,  to  the  southward,  the 
prime  mountain-Faoge  termlnatlDg  on 


the  coast  at  Gaghra :  for  that  portion 
of  the  Azras  who  live  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  range,  have  ranked  them- 
selves voluntarily  under  the  national 
appellation  of  the  Circassians — Adigr- 
he.     Yet  the  much  more  numerous 
portion  of  that  race  who  live  to   the 
southward,  as  far  as  the  confines   of 
Biingrelia,  saving  a  few  on  the  sea- 
shore, whom  the  more  practicable  na- 
ture of  their  territory  has  induced  to 
make  terms  of  peace,  are  equally  dUies 
of  the  Circassians,  and  as  implacable 
as  they  in  hostiUty  to  the  common 
enemy. 

The  greatest  extent,  in  leng^th,  of 
the  region  above  described,  that  is> 
from  Mount  Elbrooz   to  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Kooban,  is  about  300 
English  miles ;  audits  grreatest  bread th> 
from  the  bend  of  the  Kooban  to  the 
shore  of  the   Black  Sea,  about  190. 
More  than  two-tliirds  of  its  surface  are 
composed  of  the  spurs  (or  vorgebirge, 
as  the  Germans  more  suitably  say,)  of 
the  prime  range  of  mountains;    the 
remaining  third,  toward  the  Kooban^ 
consisting  of  roUing  country  and  some 
plains.     And  the  hills   in  question^ 
though  rarely  loftier  than  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet,  are  of  such  form, 
in  great  variety,  as  to  make  them  in 
the  aggregate  quite  impracticable  for 
the  usual  operations  of  a  modem  army ; 
were  they  not,  moreover,  wherever 
cultivation    has   not    yet   extended, 
clothed  with  impervious  forests. 

The  forests,  being  mostly  of  oak, 
prove  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  supports,  throughout,  a  dense 
population,  whose  subsistence  is  chiefly 
derived  from  its  culture.  In  the  low 
country,  toward  the  bend  of  the  Koo- 
ban, some  villages,  of  at  most  from 
four  to  five  hundred  inhabitants,  are 
to  be  found ;  but  elsewhere,  the  in« 
habitants  are  dispersed  in  single  farm- 
steads, or  in  family  hamlets,  placed, 
for  their  protection,  in  such  localities 
as  are  least  accessible,  or  even  dis- 
coverable, in  wooded  dells  amid  the 
hills,  or  in  the  skirts  of  forests  in  the 
valleys.  It  may  thus  be  conceived, 
that  a  Russian  army  moving  in  mass, 
as  it  has  always  been  compelled  to  do, 
cannot  efiect  much  mischief,  even  al- 
though the  houses  of  the  natives  were 
not,  as  they  are,  of  the  simplest  aod 
least  expensive  construction,  and  their 
furniture  of  the  most  portable  deacrip* 
tion. 
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Circassia»  like  many  other  regions 

of  the  Ganeasnsy  has  neyer  yet,  with- 

aa  the  record  of  history,  owned  a 

mastaTt  or  been  subjected,  even  tem- 

pofarily,  by  an  enemy ;  and  the  adop- 

tioB  of  Islamlsm — ^though  hot  by  a  per- 

lion  of  its  inhabitants,  with  the  rdU 

fimu  supremacy  of  the  Padisha,  or 

daef  of  that  faith,  thence  accrning,  as 

IB  the  Crimea»  in  Bokhara,  and  other 

stales  formerly  or  still  independent 

in  matters  of  government — forms  the 

only  riiadow  of  a  pretext  under  which 

Bnssia  has  sought  to  establish  a  belief 

of  its  iuLTing  owed  allegiance  to  the 

Tnildah   Sultan — a  claim  which,  on 

his  part,  was  never  yet  put  forward, 

ereo  amid  his  earliest  contests  with 

his  MuseoTite  antagonist  for  snpre- 

maey  in  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea 

and  the  sea  of  Aasof,  when,  as  head  of 

the  states  of  the  Mussulman  league, 

he  was  for  a  time  in  condition  to  die- 

tate  terms  to  their  common  enemy. 

Bat  the  experience  and  the  far- 
sightedness of  Russia  must  have  made 
hn*  early  aware  of  the  long-continued 
and  costly  efforts  through  which  alone 
she  might  hope  eventnally  to  subdue 
the  desperate  valonr  and  innate  love 
of  freedom  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cauca- 
BOS ;  and  thus  it  became  her  policy  to 
have  this  region  considered  as  the  ap- 
pendage of  an  empire  which,  as  having 
its  power  concentrated,  she  might  by 
a  single  and  decisive  blow,  compel  to 
make  a  transference  to  her :  and  then, 
under  the  plea  of  sovereignty  and  of 
the  necessity  of  quelling  revolt,  carry 
on,  at  her  leisure  and  convenience,  a 
war  of  conquest,  which,  had  this  its 
tme  character  been  known,  might 
have  brought  into  question  in  Europe 
both  her  power  and  character. 

By  treaties  with  Turkey,  and  not 
by  conquest  in  Circassia,  did  Russia 
acquire  that  semblance  of  right  by 
wluch  she  seeks  now  to  abrogate  the 
independence  of  that  country.  We 
shall  therefore  review  them. 

"  The  first  of  these  treaties,  by 
which  Russia  advanced  her  frontier 
into  immediate  contact  with  Cireassia, 
(as  above  limited,)  was  that  of  Rut- 
chnk  Kainardji,  (in  1774,)  which  gave 
her  the  nominal  soverdgnty  of  the 
two  Rabardas,  (declared  by  herself  at 
the  peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1793,  to  be 
independent,)  the  possession  of  Ta- 
ganrog and  of  other  towns  on  the  sea 
of  Axof,  and  the^free  navigation  of 
its  waters.  The  second  is  of  primary 
importance;  because  upon  its  fraU 


and  most  unstable  foundation  has 
since  been  constructed  by  Russia, 
aided  by  the  negh'gence  or  the  collul 
don  of  the  foreign  minister  of  Eng- 
land, a  claim  for  sovereignty  over 
people  to  this  day  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  an  exclusive  right  to  their 
trade  on  a  coast  comprising  nearly  400 
miles  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  I 
This  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Con- 

.f.«f;«,^..l^  V.«  ♦!,«  *®*  December,  1783 

stentmople  on  the  -gaTl^^^y,  ^^^  - 

or  rather  the  2d  of  its  articles,  which 
alone  concerns  Circassia,  is  thus  ex- 

Sressed: — ««  La  cour  imp^riale  de 
lussie  no  fera  jamais  valoir  les  droits 
que  les,  Chans  des  Tartares  avaient 
formes  sur  le  territoire  de  la  forteresse 
de  Soodjak  Calessi ;  et  par  consequent 
elle  la  raconnait  appartenir,  en  tute 
souveraint^,  d  le  Porte ! " 

Here  is  a  claim  which,  justly  or  un- 
justly (unjustly  we  verily  believe),  was 
ascribed  to  the  independent  sovereign 
of  the  Crimea,  transferred,  by  the  sole 
^sa  dixit  of  the  Russian  Empress, 
to  the  sovereign  of  Turkey ! 
•  The  purpose  for  which  such  trans- 
ference was  made,  instead  of  permit- 
ting the  rights,  if  *' formes,**  to  expire, 
wiU  appear  hereafter.  We  shall  only 
remark  in  passing,  that  the  fort  in 
question  had  been  constructed  by  a 
native  Circassian  chief,  in  the  coursQ 
of  the  preceding  century^  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  security  for 
foreign  merchants ;  that  it  had  become 
the  principal  place  of  residence  of 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  villagers 
on  the  sea  of  Azof^  who  had  fled  ^om 
the  aggressions  of  Russia ;  and  that 
it  continued  to  be  such  until  the  con- 
struction of  Anapa,  in  1781,  when  it 
became  almost  entirely  deserted. 

The  third  treaty,  or  rather  conven- 
tion, occurred  in  the  same  year  1784, 
and  it  secured  to  Russia  the  Crimea, 
the  isle  of  Taman,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kooban,  and  territory  up  to  the 
right  bank  of  that  river-^on  all  which 
she  had  already  seized,  without  justifi- 
cation. 

'  In  1787»  Turkey  declared  war 
against  Russia,  in  consequence  of  her 
increased  aggressions ;  in  which  decla- 
ration Sweden  participated.  In  course 
of  the  hostilities  thence  resulting. 
General  Bibikoff  attempted,  in  1790, 
to  take  Anapa,  and  was  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter ;  but  next  year.  Ge- 
neral Goudoidtch  effected  that  enter- 
prise; and  i^r  two  san^^ary  re- 
pulses, succeeded  in  his  third  attempt 
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ip  reaching  Soodjook-Kale, 
boveTer,  he  fQund  in  ruins,  as  the 
Circa9siao8  bad  blown  it  up  upon  his 
approach.  Since  that  period  it  has 
been  rebuilt  by  them.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  and  ipal^e  Russia  revert 
to  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Kut- 
obuk-Kainardji,  England,  France,  and 
Prussia  intervened;  and  Turkey,  as 
the  usual  unfortunate  result  of  her  re- 
course to  hostilities,  guaranteed  to 
Russia,  as  compensation  for  her  con- 
oession^,  the  supremacy  of  Georgia, 
promising  to  endeavour  to  do  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  other  states  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Russia,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
eonsigned  Sood^ook-Kal^  and  Anapa 
to  Turkey. 

In  181 1,  war  haying  again  occurred 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  (during 
which  Anapa  was  again  captured,)  the 
latter  dispatched  a  force  into  Circassia, 
under  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  like- 
wise succeeded  in  reaching  Soodjook- 
KaI6 — that  is,  the  site  of  its  ruins — 
where  he  constructed  a  fortress  ;  and, 
having  placed  therein  a  garrison,  re* 
traced  bis  steps  toward  the  Koohan. 
In  less  than  a  year,  however,  this  gar- 
rison was  withdrawn,  and  the  fortress 
entirely  dismantled;  since  which  event 
it  has  never  been  reconstructed  by  any 
•ne,  remaining  to  tfiie  day  an  unin^ 
habitable  and  extensive  waste  of  ruins, 
amid  which  the  neighbouring  proprie- 
tors pasture  their  flocks.  By  the 
treaty  of  Bukarest,  (in  1812,)  Russia 
again  consigned  both  Soodjook-Kal6 
and  Anapa  to  Turkey. 

For  the  following  sixteen  years,  al- 
though Turkey  and  Russia  were  at 
peace,  the  Circassians  still  continued 
to  carry  on  war  with  the  latter,  until  it 
was  partially  arrested  in  consequence 
of  an.  offensive  and  defensive  league, 
(or,  ^s  the  Circassians  express  it,  an 
engagement  to  be  thenceforth  at  peace 
with  the  friends  of  the  Padisha  and  at 
war  with  his  enemies,)  into  which  they 
entered  at  the  suggestion  of  Hassan, 
pasha  of  Anapa,  who  also  spent  .very 
large  sums  in  his  endeavours  to  con- 
Tert  the  people  to  Islamism ;  immense 
crowds  having,  for  many  months,  con- 
gregated daily  iu  the  valley  of  Anapa, 
to  undergo  conversion,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  '' largesse"  distributed 
upon  this  occasion,  many  returning 
abo  for  such  confirmation. 

These  proceedings,  equally  at  va- 
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which,     riance  with  the  prospective  interests  o^ 


the  Russians,  did  not,  as  may  be  pre- 
sumed, escape  their  observation,  and. 
may  probably  have  confirme4  their 
determination  to  retain  possession  of 
Anapa,  if  it  should  again  fall  into  their 
hands. 

They,  therefore,  attacked  it  a^aia 
upon  their  declaration  of  war  against 
Turkey  in  1828.  But  on  this  occasion 
Sefir  Bey,  the  native  chief  of  the  dis* 
trict  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  second 
in  command  ;  and,  if  his  measures  had 
been  supported  and  bis  gallant  exaoaple 
followed,  the  Russians  would,  in  all 
probability,  not  only  b^ve  been  foiled 
m  their  attempt,  but  few  of  them  would 
have  escaped  to  bear  across  the  Kooban 
the  tale  of  their  disaster. 

The  families  of  this  chief,  and  of  ano- 
ther in  Temegui (related  to  him),  take 
precedence  in  rank  of  those  of  all  the 
other  princes  of  Circassia ;  and  the  per- 
sonal influence  over  his  countrymen, 
resulting  from  his  patriotism  and  fhe 
firmness  and  energy  of  his  character, 
is  very  considerable. 

On  the  occasion  in  question,  as  the 
Russians  carried  on  their  operations 
partly  by  land,  he  concerted  with  bis 
countrymen  simultaneous  attacks  upon 
the  front  and  rear  of  their  enemy  ;  but, 
before  they  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, Osipan,  the  Turkish  governor 
of  the  fortress,'  who  had  been  bribed 
for  the  purpose,  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Russians.  Even  in  this  extremity, 
Sefir  persevered  in  its  defence,  and 
vielded  only  when  resistance  was  no 
longer  possible. 

In  1629  this  war  was  concluded, 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  the 
tready  of  Adrianople,  by  which  Russia 
sppropriated  to  herself  the  whole  of 
Circassia f  through  half  a- dozen  ob- 
scure words^  among  which  the  name 
even  of  that  country  does  not  appear, 
having  been  implied  only  by  "  tout  ie 
littoral  de  la  Mer  Noire  I " 

Against  this  acquisition,  so  furttvdy 
made,*  in  violation  of  Russia's  most 
solemn  and  reiterated  engagements  to 
her  allies,  not  to  seek  any  accession  of 
territory  nor  any  exclusive  priYilege, 
the  English  Government  of  the  day 
protested,  by  a  reservation  of  British 
rights ;  yet  have  these  rights,  and  the 
honour  of  the  country  therein  involved, 
been  sacrificed  by  the  present  foreign 
minister,  in  a  manner  which  at  once 


*  la  the  periodical  publications  of  that  time  it  is  not  ev«n 
JsU  prpbaUlity,  it  was  not  observed  I 
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i  ignorance  of  '^  outer  **  matters 
IB  the  anembly  over  which  he  rules,  ia 
tkcse  respects  virtually,  though  not  os« 
tmsiblj,  aa  a  despot.    lo  his  despatch 
oftlM  23d  May  1837,  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  he  say^ : —  ^ 
^  '<  His  Majesty's  Govern ment,  con* 
adering  in  the  first  place,  that  Soud- 
jottk-KalCf  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Russia  in  the  treaty  of  1788  as  a 
Tarkish  possession,  now  belongs  to 
Russia,  as  stated  by  Count  N^sselrode, 
6y  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  AdrianopUf 
and  considering  further  that  this  port 
is  oeeopiedf  as  stated  in  your  Excel* 
lemqfs  deapnteh  of  May   13tb,  by  a 
Russian  fort  and  garrison,  see  no  suf- 
ficient reason  to  question  the  right  of 
Russia  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  Vixen 
in  the  port  of  Sundjouk  Kale,  on  the 
giounds  set  forth  in  Count  Nessel- 
Tode*s  note.** 

The  shifting  of  ground  from  block- 
ade to  fiscal  regulations ;  the  suppres- 
sion of  evidence  as  to  the  former  hav- 
ing been  originally  the  cause  of  seizure 
assigned ;  and  the  falsehood  as  to  the 
Bulitary  occupation  of  Soodjook-Kale 
permitted  to  Russia ;  the  quasi  ratifi- 
cation afforded  by  our  Minister  for  her 
taiquitons  appropriation  of  Ctrcassia ; 
and  the  iDJosiiee  he  perpetrated  against 
British  subjects  in  refusing  to  them  the 
eTidence  of  their  countrymen  for  sup- 
port of  their  interests ;  and  in  closing 
unwarrantably  against  them,  in  favour 
of  a  rival  nation,  an  extensive  mart  for 
their  commerce— as  revealed  in  the 
parliamentary  and  other  publications 
connected  with  these  transactions-^ 
are  facts  which  merit  the  deepest  con- 
sideration of  all  who  desire  to  know  in 
what  degree  of  safety  of  keeping  are 
the  vastccraioiercial  and  political  inter- 
ests of  this  empire.  But  the  discus- 
rion  of  these  subjecta  would  lead  us 
from  our  present  purpose :  we  there- 
fore reanme  the  thread  of  our  narra- 
tive. 

The  Cireaasians,  at  all  events,  still 
independent  as  they  found  themselveSf 
cobM  not  be  expected  to  respect  a 
trea^  to  which  they  bad  not  been 
parties;  and  which  songht  to  make 
a  transference  of  them  like  cattle. 
Immediately,  therefore,  after  the  fall 
•f  Anapa,  they  proceeded  to  take 
■easareato  eondnne  the  eontest  with 
Russia  alone,  and  until  the  arrival  of 
mere  propitious  times.  For  this  pur< 
pee%  Prinee  Zahn-^oo  Sefir^  (or 
Sefir  Bey,  m  he  haa  been  generally 
called,)  Sodge  MelHset,  aadother  ehief 


men,  set  forth,  with  a  numerous  at- 
tendance, on  a  tour  throughout  the 
provinces,  in  each  of  which  they  called 
a  congress  of  the  chiefs  and  eiders, 
(or  heads  of  septs ;}  and  having  ex- 
plained, for  their  approval,  the  measures 
in  contemplation,  obtained  their  sanc- 
tion for  the  despatch  of  the  Prince  and 
the  Sudge,  as  their  envoys  for  procur- 
ing foreign  aid.  For  these  and  other 
general  purposes,  the  former  was  em- 
powered to  remain  at  Constantinople, 
as  Circassian  plenipotentiary ;  and  au 
engagement,  under  oatb,  was  made 
with  him,  that  no  terms  should  be 
entered  upon  with  the  Russians  until 
his  return,  or  without  his  sanction. 
Unlike  their  civilized  neighbours,  the 
Circassians  scrupulously  observe  their 
engagements ;  and  have,  especially,  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  obligations  of 
an  oath  :  and  thus  their  bargain  with 
Sefir  Bey  has  been  observed,  on  their 
part,  as  a  solemn  national  covenant ; 
while,  on  his,  he  has  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  his  country  to  remain  in 
Turkey,  and  endeavour  to  achieve 
the  objects  for  which  he  was  sent 
there. 

For  some  time  bis  prospects  were 
brilliant,  as  his  lively  and  princely 
address  procured  for  him  the  especial 
favour  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  en- 
joyed and  spent  much  time  in  his 
society;  either  in  conviviality,  to 
which  bis  Highness  was  prone-^or  in 
feats  of  archery,  in  which  the  dexteroua 
Circassian  excelled,  and  acted  as  pre- 
ceptor. But  an  indiscreet  testimony 
of  this  friendship  served  to  bring  a 
cloud  over  it ;  for  the  Sultan  having 
made  the  Bey  the  usual  diplomatic 
present  of  asnufi^  box  set  in  diamonds, 
the  Russian  minister  immediately  in- 
timated to  the  former,  that  either  he 
or  Sefir  Bey  must  quit  Constantinople. 
The  exile  of  the  latter  to  Adrianople 
was  the  result;  hut  there,  while  hia 
illustrious  patron  lived,  his  sojourn 
was  rendered  as  agreeable  as  eircum* 
stances  would  admit — a  government 
appmntment  having  been  assigned  him* 
Nor  was  the  Imperial  favour  the  only 
ray  of  hope  which,  in  these  days, 
enlivened  him ;  for  the  minister  of 
England — ^under  what  influence,  or 
for  what  purpose,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  fathom — entered  into  frequent  com- 
munication with  him  ;  and  is  said  to 
have  authorized  a  communieation  from 
the  Bey  to  Ida  eonntrymea,  whioh,  at 
all  events,  inspired  them  with  the 
liveliest  joy  and  the  brightest  expecta* 
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tioD^  as  giving^  cause  for  the  fondest  of 
their  aspirations— the  friendship  of 
England  1 

But  the  hrilliancy  of  these  prospects 
was  speedily  and  fearfully  overcast  by 
the  death  of  the  Sultan^  the  retroces- 
sion of  the  English  minister,  and  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  Russians  ; 
and  Sefir  Bey  left  to  his  own  resources 
—the  supplies  from  both  the  quarters 
above  indicated  having  been  of  late 
entirely  withdrawn — and  no  longer 
enabled  to  procure  these  with  regula- 
rity from  his  blockaded  countryf  has 
now  expressed  his  determination  to 
return  there^  and  communicate  to  his 
countrymen  his  conviction  of  the  futi- 
lity of  their  hope  in  foreign  sympathy. 
The  reader  can  picture  for  himself  the 
probable  effect  of  such  a  communica- 
tion. 

We  shall  now  take  a  short  retro- 
spect (as  further  particulars  will  soon 
be  made  public)  of  the  transactions 
which  have  latterly  occurred  in  Cir* 
cassia;  which  will  show  how  nobly 
the  pledge  given  to  their  ambassador 
has  been  redeemed  by  his  country- 
men. 

From  the  date  of  the  surrender  of 
Anapa  until  the  chivalrous  exploit  per- 
formed by  Mr  Urquhart,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1834,  of  raising  the  dense 
veil  with  which  Russia  bad  tiU  then 
shrouded  her  attempts  at  the  conquest 
of  Circas8ia»  almost  nothing  was 
known  of  what  occurred  there.  From 
such  information,  however,  as  has 
nnce  been  gleaned  in  the  country,  it 
would  appear  that  Russia's  tactics— 
nnlike  our  own  great  Captain's— had 
been  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try by  petty  and  incessant  warfare,  and 
by  still  meaner  expedients,  of  which 
she  alone,  of  the  nations  amon^  which 
she  ranks  herself,  makes  damning  use, 
•—viz.  the  purse  and  the  dagger !  But 
the  casual  visit  even  of  a  single 
Englishman,  appears  at  once  to  have 
convinced  her  that  there  was  time  no 
longer  for  such  a  system ;  and  it 
was  promptly  changed .  W 1  lliamineff, 
[« the  yellow  general**  as  the  Circas- 
sians called,  or  **  the  red- bristled 
barbarian**  as  the  Chinese  might  have 
called  him,]  a  man  of  harsh  and  un- 
scrupulous feelings,  was  now  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  large  force 
destined  to  act  against  Circassiat  which 
be  undertook  to  make  subject  to  his 
master  in  seven  campaigns;  and  his 
plan  seems  to  have  been  to  lay  waste 
the  open  country,  and  to  weaacn  the 


strength  of  its  mountain  defences*  hy 
intersecting  them  with  lines  of  forts. 
He  was  found  thus  engaged,  on  the 
second  visit  of  Englishmen,  in  the 
year  1836:  and  smouldering  ruins 
throughojit  the  north-western  portion 
of  the  country,  and  two  embryo  forts 
there,  attested  the  industry  with  which 
he  had  laboured  in  his  amiable  to- 
cation ! 

But  a  campaign  of  such  labour*  in 
addition  to  incessant  harassment  from* 
and  many  fierce  encounters  with,  the 
hostsof  Circassians  thathovered  around 
the  army,  had  so  broken  its  spirit  and 
disorganized  its  discipline,  that,  upon 
its  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Kooban* 
towards  the  end  of  October,  William-* 
ineff,  despairing  of  safely  effecting  the 
passage  of  the  river  in  face  of  the 
accumulating  masses  of  infuriated  Cir- 
cassians by  whom  he  was  surrounded* 
first  transported  to  the  opposite  banlc 
the  greater  portion  of  his  artillery* 
(men  being  deemed  of  less  import- 
ance,) and  then   sought   extrication 
from  the  danger  of  his  position  by 
playing  upon  the  credulity  of  his  Icfs 
wily   opponents.      To    this    end   he 
produced  simulated  despatches  from 
St  Petersburg,  and  explained  to  the 
Circassians  that  their  purport  was  an 
order  from  the  Emperor  that  he  should 
withdraw  his  army  and  terminate  the 
war,  as  it  had  so  been  determined  on 
through  the  intervention  of  Englaifd  I 
But,  however  gratifying  even  the  idea 
of  such  an  occurrence,  the  Circassians 
thought  fit  to  doubt,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  its  reality ;  and  were 
on  the  eve  of  renewing  their  fearful 
charges,  when  the  general,  to  remove 
all  cause  of  doubt,  tendered  his  oath  in 
confirmation  of  his  statements.   It  was 
accordingly  taken  in  presence  of  Hadji- 
oghlou  Mehmet,  the  chief  judge  of 
Circassia,  and  of  the  other  seniors  pre- 
sent, when  hostilities  were  suspended, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  Russian  army 
was  forthwith  permitted  to  pass  the 
Kooban  unmolested  I 

Next  spring  afforded  the  Circassians 
a  lesson  (which  has  not  been  lost  upon 
them)  as  to  **  Russian  fides,'*  by  the 
landing  of  Williamineff  with  another 
.  army  in  the  bay  of  Ghelendjlk,  whence 
he  made  his  way  (some  five-and- twenty 
miles)  along  two  valleys  and  across 
two  defiles,  to  the  small  bay  of  Psbat, 
for  the  construction  of  the  first,  coast 
fort  to  the  southward ;  after  the  com- 
pletion of  which  he  proceeded  (fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  further)  along  olber 
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two  mOeys,  and  across  one  defile,  to 
the  eehelle  of  Tchopiim,  for  the  con- 
stmetioii  of  another. 

In  the  Tftlleys  now  mentioned  there 
are  no  farmsteads;  and  as  the  Rus- 
nansy  on  these  occasions,  made  not  the 
feast  attempt  to  divergfe  from  their 
route  to  bum  those  which  are  situated 
npoB  the  accliTities  of  the  adjoining 
hUlSy  and  committed  but  few  atroci- 
ties saTo  mntilating  such  of  the  bodies 
of  Circassians  as  fell  into  their  hands, 
(the  balf-roasted  remains  of  one  of 
which  was  fonnd  after  their  passage,) 
no  material  opposition  was  offered 
them  until  their  arrivld  at  the  places 
abore-mentioned,  at  both  of  which,  so 
soon  as  a  force  conld  be  assembled, 
many  gallant  exploits  were  performed 
against  them. 

Daring  this  campaign,  the  corre- 
spondence which,  in  consequence  of 
the  communication  from  Sefir  Bey 
alluded  to,  (and  which  moreover  was 
the  cause,  at  this  time,  of  diminished 
iostiiify  on  the  part  of  the  Circas* 
wau,)  passed  between  them  and 
General  WUliamineff,  was  on  his  part, 
as  formerly,  characterised  (as  will  be 
seen  in  its  publication)  by  the  most 
oTerbearing  insolence.  His  system, 
howcTer,  was  already  about  to  be 
changed  for  another. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  Emperor 
himself,  accompanied  by  his  son,  ar- 
HTed  at  Ghelendjik,  whither  WilKam- 
ineff  and  his  army  (after  the  construe" 
tion  of  bnt  two  forts  1)  had  returned ; 
and  the  arrival  of  the  former  was 
signalised  by  the  conflagration  of  all 
the  stores  and  provender  laid  np  for 
the  army — an  event  which  was  attri- 
buted, by  the  deserters,  to  the  gene- 
ral's fear  of  the  Emperor  becoming 
aware  of  the  mouldiness  of  the  bread 
upon  which  his  soldiers  were  fed! 
Be  diat  as  it  may,  WUliamineff  was 
ozdered  to  retire  immediately,  with 
his  army,  across  the  Kooban,  and  there 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command. 
RayevsU,  his  successor,  bears  a  dif- 
ferent character  among  the  soldiery, 
having  promised,  at  all  events,  refor- 


mation of  many  of  the  abuses  under 
which  they  had  suffered ;  and  the 
general  tenor  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  Circassians  proves  that,  to- 
ward them,  it  had  been  determined 
to  substitute  a  system  of  conciliation 
and  remonstrance,  instead  of  one  of 
menace;  while  their  resistance  was, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  got  the  better  of, 
chiefly  by  suppression  of  their  external 
commerce.  For  this  purpose  Uie 
whole  efforts  of  the  Russians,  for  the 
two  last  years,  have  been  directed  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Circassian  coast 
by  a  continuous  line  of  forts,  placed 
at  the  echelles  most  frequented  by  the 
merchants  from  Turkey.* 

Southward  of  Tchopsim,  the  last 
eehelle  already  mentioned,  there  are 
no  valleys  along  which  an  army  could 
be  marched ;  as  all  thereafter  run  up-** 
ward  from  the  coast,  almost  at  right 
angles  to  its  trending;  and,  as  they 
are  narrow  and  flanked  on  either  side 
(as  indeed  are  those  of  Pshat  and 
Tchopsim  also)  by  steep  and  wooded 
hills,  which  extend  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  sea  ;  and  as  the  water,  on 
almost  the  whole  coast,  is  of  consider- 
able depth,  at  but  a  small  distance 
from  it,  there  was  no  expedient  alter- 
native for  obtaining  occupation  of  the 
openings  of  tbese^  valleys,  but  that  of 
which  Rayevski  made  use— viz.  hav- 
ing line-of* battle  ships  moored  at  about 
half  cannon -range  from  the  shore,  and 
obliging  the  Circassians  to  seek  shel- 
ter fVom  their  fire,  while  the  boafs  of 
the  squadron  were  being  loaded  on 
the  off*,  side  with  infantry  and  artillery, 
who,  generally  by  a  rttse,  were  landed 
where  least  expected;  and  who,  when 
once  formed  on  the  shore,  were,  of 
course,  in  condition  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  a  much  greater  force 
than  their  sudden  arrival  had  given 
time  for  being  assembled  against  them. 
In  this  manner  six  echelles  to  the 
southward  of  Tchopsim,  viz.,  Shap- 
irigua,  Toapse,  Waia,  Soobesb,  Scot- 
ch a,  and  Ardler,  were  successively 
taken  possession  of  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1837,  38,  and  89;  and  re- 


*  The  blockading  by  sea  having  been  found  almoat  totally  inefficient,  this  blockade,  by  means 
efforts  and  gunboats,  was  next  adopted;  and  the  trade  having  been  continued  in  spite  of 
both  these  expedients^  the  Russian  government  then  compelled  the  Turkish  one  to  lend  its 
aid  in  a  third-— by  the  enactment  of  aerere  penalties  against  those  who  might  be  detected 
in  sailing  for  the  Circassian  coast  In  this  way  nearly  a  hundred  Circasaians  are,  we  un- 
derstand, detained  at  present  on  the  Turkish  coast,  where  some  of  them  have  been  impri- 
sOBed^  and  all  reduced  to  great  privation  and  misery,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  thim  . 
to  place  themselves  under  Russian  authority,  by  accepting  passporta  for  Anapa—Sooner 
thna  anbmit  to  which  they  endure  starvation  I 
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tained  by  a  force  of  liz  to  eight  thou* 
sand  DiaDy  until  a  fort  of  (supposed) 
adequate  strength  for  being  defended 
by  a  garrison  of  300  to  400  men  was 
oonstructed  at  each  of  these  localities^ 
and  mounted  with  15  to  20  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  bombs  of  large  calibre. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
CiroassianSy  however  unable  to  oppose 
effectually  such  debarkations,  submit* 
ted  to  witnessing  tamely  the  subse- 
quent operations ;  for  many  of  the 
very  bravest  and  best  of  those  of  the 
neighbourhoods  above  specified,  and 
of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, have  fallen  in  the  gallant  and  des- 
perate charges  which  were  made  upon 
the  Russian  squares,  so  soon  as  the 
fire  of  the  shipping  was  intermitted  ; 
and  toward  the  termination  only  of 
these  landings  could  they  be  persuaded 
of  the  inezpedience  of  attacking  the 
Russian  army  when  formed,  and  to 
limit  their  endeavours  to  preventing 
its  detached  operations— such  as  cut- 
ting down  the  forest  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  situations  chosen  for  the 
forts ;  and  to  preconcerting  measures 
for  taking  these  forts  by  surprise,  so 
soon  as  the  nights  had  become  suffix 
oiently  long  and  obscure  to  afford  time 
and  comparative  security  for  such  en- 
terprises ;  the  practicability  of  which 
had  already  been  sufficiently  tested, 
both  in  the  portion  of  the  country  now 
spoken  of,  and  toward  the  north,  by 
sundry  individuals  who  had  scaled  the 
earthen  ramparts  during  night,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  apparatus,  and  gene- 
rally without  ehalleoge. 

Early  in  the  preceding  spring,  an 
attempt  of  this  description  bad  been 
made  against  the  forts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Anapa  and  Soodjook- 
Kai^ ;  but  it  was  rendered  abortive 
through  too  strong  a  muster  having 
been  made,  as  intelligence  thus  reach- 
ed the  enemy,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
larger  garrisons  of  Anapa  and  Ghe> 
lendjik  enabled  him  to  put  the  points 
of  the  threatened  attack  in  such  a  state 
of  defence  as  made  it  advisable  to  de- 
fer the  prq|ect. 

During  these  events,  which  it  will  be 
seen  concern  only  the  coast  from  Ana- 
pa to  the  pass  of  Gaghra*  against 
which,  however,  the  chief  brunt  of  the 
war  has  hitherto  been  directed,  some 
partial  attempts  were  madeagainst  the 
great  central  province  of  Abazak,  and 
thoBOy  of  limited  extent,  'which  lie  be- 
tweoaUaadtha  Kooban.  A  stiong 
force  under  General  Sass  (the  Rub4 


sian  Dalzell)  was  moved  into  the  lattei% 
(which,  from  the  comparatively  level 
state  of  tho  country,  are  not  capabio 
of  much  defence,)  fur  the  purpose  of 
enacting,  for  the  first  time,  the  farco 
of  nominating  a  local  governor,  and  of 
enrolling  the  people  as  subjects  of  the 
Emperor ;    measures  whose  effieacjr 
was  found  commensurate  with  the  pre- 
sence and  amount  of  the  force  em- 
ployed.    From  his  headquarters  near 
the  river,  Sass  made  sundry  experi- 
ments upon  the  central  province,  both, 
by  negotiation  and  by  inroad,  which, 
proved  equally  unsuccessful;  for  his 
offers  of  peace,  even  untrammelled  by 
any  conditions  of  submission,  were 
promptly  and  peremptorily  rejected 
by  the  Abazaks,  ^ut  upon  the  same 
terms  as  such  offers,  but  more  strin- 
gent, had  been  rejected  by  their  coun- 
trymen, both  northward  and  south* 
ward  on  the  coast,  vis.,  the  dtsmant* 
ling  of  the  forts,  and  the  entire  evacu- 
ation of  the  country  from  Karatchai 
to    Anapa,     and    from    Anapa     to 
Sookoom-  KM ;  while  his  inroads  were 
rendered  scarcely  less  futile  by  the 
prompt  and  determined  resistance  by 
which  they  were  met.     On  one  occa- 
sion in  particular,  in  the  early  part  of 
May  1838,  he  suffered  a  severe  re- 
pulse on  the  banks  of  the  Shagwasbe, 
where  the  Abazaks  awaited   his  ap- 
proach,   under  concealment  in    the 
skirts  of  a  forest,  and  there  made  so 
sudden  and  determined  a  charge  that 
the  Russians  were  thrown  into  irre- 
trievable confusion,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  drowned  in  their  efforts  to 
escape  across  the  then  swollen  river,  la 
this  affair,  Sass  himself  was  somewhat 
severely  wounded  ;  and  since  then  his 
enterprises  against  the  Abazaks  have 
chiefly  consisted  in  forays  upon  their 
shepherds,  flocks,  and  herd{»,  in  the 
pastures  toward  the  frontier. 

The  great  interest  which'has  of  late 
been  drawn  towards  Ctrcassta,  both 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence of  Russian  defeat  whkh  has 
of  late  arrived  from  it;  and  of  the 
awakening  eonvictioa  aa  to  the  value 
of  its  independence,  now  that  Russia, 
in  her  Kbivan  expedition,  has  unmask- 
ed her  designs  of  balancing,  aqd  even* 
tually  destroying,  our  influence  in 
Central  Asia,  as  of  late  first  revealed 
by  her  instigation  to  the  attack  upon 
Heratf  has  induced  us  to  attempt  this 
rapid  sketch  of  the  oonntry*  and  of 
tho  aveatft  of  greatest  intereat  oon- 
~  with  it.     Tet  there  are  others. 
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periiaps  not  much  less  so^  which  for 
the  present  must  be  postponed;  as, 
for  example,  the  j  adicious  efforts  w  hlch 
have  of  late  been  made  bjr  the  Cir» 
cassiandf  even  during  the  short  respites 
In  Russian  warfare  by  sea  and  land 
afforded  them,  to  improve  their  admi« 
nistrative  and  judicial  institutions,  and 
to  eradicate  disorders,  of  long  preva- 
lence, which  had  been  foupd  of  spe- 
cial detriment  to  the  national  unity — 
now  more  than  ever  desirable. 

We  think  we  cannot  better  conclude 
onr  sketch,  than  by  appending  to  it  a 
portion  of  an  article  upon  the  late  in^ 
teiligence  as  to  the  capture  of  the 
forts  constructed  by  the  Russians  upon 
the  Circassian  coast,  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  the  25th  of  May  last, 
merely  premi&ing  that  this  iDtelligence 
has  received  the  amplest  confirma* 
tion  from  Constantinople,  (whether 
the  first  portion  of  it  was  brought  by 
two  Turkish  vessels  from  Sookoom- 
Kale,)  from  Odessa,  from  Trebizandej 
from  St  Petersburg,  (in  letters  to 
respectable  mercantile  houses  in  Lon- 
don,} from  Berlin,  from  Paris,  and 
from  the  foreign  minister  himself,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12ih 
of  the  past  month.  The  article  in 
question  runs  thus  :— 

^  Vow  came  in  operation  those 
tacties  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
Circassians  from  the  first  had  con- 
templated. They  wisely  allowed  their 
wily  antagonist,  as  he  thought  himself, 
to  expend  lavishly  his  force  and  treasure 
before  they  commenced  their  demon- 
stration of  the  fallacy  of  all  his  hopes, 
and  all  his  expectations.  Then  be« 
gan  a  series  of  wild  and  irregular 
attacks^  of  which  the  details  have  not, 
and  perhaps  never  can  reach  us;  but 
the  result  of  which^  in  the  demolition  of 
aZ?  the  Russian  forts  on  the  Circassian 
coast,  is  now,  as  we  are  confidently 
assured,  placed  beyond,  all  doubt.  The 
Circassians  have  stormed  and  captured^ 
since  the  commencement  of  last  winter, 
the  whole  range  of  fortresses  on  their 
coast,  which  have  been  the  sole  aim  and 
oeenpation  of  the  Russian  krgo  naval 
and  military  force  employed  against  the 
eoontry  for  the  last  three  years !  The 
achievement  of  such  a  series  of  signal 
soocesaesy  without  the  aid  of  artillery, 
by  an  undisciplined  mnUitnde,  against 
redoubts  constmcted  and  defended  ac- 


cording to  the  best  principles  of  modem 
military  tactics,  forms  a  phenomenon  in 
warfare  which  the  accounts  before  us  do 
not  wholly  explain,  though  they  do  not 
leave  us  without  a  clue  to  the  tactics  of 
the  Circassians,  which  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed briefly  to  describe.  The  position 
of  all  the  forts  in  question  was  close 
upon  the  sea,  at  the  embouchure  of  nar- 
row valleys,  bordered  to  the  very  shore 
by  ranges  of  steep  and  thickly-wooded 
hills,  at  so  little  distance  from  each  other, 
that  a  fort  placed  halfway,  which  in 
such  a  position  could  hardly  be  avoided, 
was  commanded  from  either  side. 

The  walls,  or  rather  embankments  of 
each  redoubt,  could  be  constructed  of  no 
other  materials  than  the  soil  of  the  spot ; 
and  although  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  this 
tended  little  to  augment  their  security, 
as  the  height  thus  occasioned  rendered 
it  necessary  to  give  the  embankment 
exteriorly  a  considerable  slope,  by  which 
means  scaling,  even  without  the  aid  of 
ladders,  or  other  implements,  became  a 
matter  of  little  difficulty.  Further,  as 
each  of  these  enclosures  had  been  made 
of  considerable  extent,  to  afford  to  the 
garrison  the  only  exercise  in  which  they 
could  indulge,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how 
liable  to  surprise  such  a  place  was  during 
the  night  from  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lation, who,  devoting  themselves  to  that 
sole  object,  could  watch  their  time,  and 
take  their  measures  without  observa- 
tion or  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
devoted  garrison.  In  fact,  secrecy, 
darkness,  and  resolution  combined  all 
that  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  the 
Circassians ;  and  the  project  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  forts  by  surprise,  which  it 
seems  was  formed  in  the  course  of  last 
summer  and  autumn,  under  the  advice  of 
an  English  traveller  then  on  the  spot, 
and  which  commenced  by  the  attack  on 
Sootcha  on  the  9th  of  October  last,  baa 
been  crowned  with  triumphant  success. 
As  these  exploits  of  the  brave  Circas- 
sians may  open  a  new  field,  yet  but  par- 
tially explored  to  British  commercial 
enterprise,  and  tend,  moreover,  to  check 
the  progress  of  Russian  aggression  on  the 
side  of  India,  they  become  important 
events  to  this  country,  on  the  score  of 
national  advantage  alone ;  but  they  ac- 
quire a  still  higher  interest  as  the  records 
of  another  triumph,  on  the  part  of  a 
free  and  brave  people,  over  a  reckless 
and  unprincipled  invader,  whose  march 
spreads  despotism,  and  puts  a  deadly 
extinguisher  npon  civilisation  T' 
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"  FoRTVvA  levo  beta  negotto*  eC 
Ludttin  insolentein  luderepertlnax* 
TranfmuUt  Incertot  honoret. 
Nunc  mlhi,  nunc  alll  benigna. 
Laudo  miiMiitem :  ai  cBbBmaa  ovatit 

PEAIf  Aa»  ASBIGirO  QVM  OBDIT,  MT  MBA 

VlRTCTB  MS  imrOLTO.  PROBAMOUa 

PAUPBRiaM  aiMB  DOTS  QUJBaO.*' 

JTor.  Carm.I.t6.iii.49. 


^'  The  Attorney-  General  did  his 
work  very  fairly,!  thought-— eb,  Lynx  ?" 
said  Mr  Subtle,  as,  arm-in-arm  with 
Mr  Lynx,  he  quitted  the  castle-gates, 
each  of  them  on  his  way  to  their  re- 
spectiye  lodgings,  to  prepare  for  their 
next  day's  work. 

"  Yes — ^he*s  a  keen  enough  hand,  to 
be  sure :  he*s  given  us  aU  work  enough ; 
and,  I  must  say,  it*8  been  a  capital  set- 
to  between  you.  Fm  very  glad  you 
got  the  verdict  I" 

"  It  wouldn't  have  done  to  be  beaten 
on  my  own  dunghill,  as  it  were— eh  ? 
By  the  way.  Lynx,  that  was  a  good  hit 
of  yours  about  the  erasure — I  ought, 
really,  if  it  had  occurred  to  me  at  the 
time,  to  have  given  you  the  credit  of 
it — Hwas  entirely  your*8.  Lynx,  I 
must  say." 

**  Oh,  no** — replied  Lynx,  modestly. 
He  knew  that  Mr  Subtle  would  be 
Attorney- General  oneday ;  and  would 
then  require  the  services  of  a  certain 
grim  functionary — to  wit,  a  cfeot/— 
*«  It  was  a  mere  accident  my  lighting 
on  it ;  the  merit  was,  the  use  yon 
made  of  it!** 

"  To  think  of  ten  thousand  a^year 
turning  on  that  same  trumpery  era- 
sure." 

**  But  are  you  sure  of  our  verdict 
on  that  ground,  Mr  Subtle  ?  Do  you 
think  Widdrington  was  right  in  re- 
jecting that  deed  ?" 

"  Right  ?  to  be  sure  he  was !  But 
I  own  I  got  rather  uneasy  at  the  way 
the  Attorney- General  put  it — that  the 
estate  had  once  been  vested,  and  could 
not  be  subsequently  de- vested  by  an 
alteration  or  blemish  in  the  instrument 
evidencing  the  passing  of  the  estate, 
— eh  ?  that  was  a  good  point.  Lynx.'* 

"  Aye,  but  as  Lord  Widdrington 
put  it — that  could  be  only  where  the 
defect  was  proved  to '  exist  after  a 
complete  and  valid  deed  had  been  once 
established.** 

"  True— true  j   that's  the  answer, 


Lynx :  here,  you  see,  the  deed  is  dis- 
graced in  the  first  instance ;  no  proof* 
in  fact,  that  it  ever  was  a  deed — ^there- 
fore, mere  waste  paper." 

**  To  be  sure,  possession  has  gone 
along  with  the  deed." 

"  Possession  goes  along  with  it? — 
What  then  I — that  is  to  say,  the  man 
who  has  altered  it,  to  benefit  himself 
and  his  heirs,  keeps  it  snugly  in  his 
own  chest — and  then  that  is  of  itself 
to  be  sufficient  to** 

"  Yes — and  again,  you  know,  isn't 
it  the  general  rule  that  the  party 
produfting  an  instrument  must  account 
for  the  appearance  of  erasure  or  altera- 
tion to  encounter  the  presumption  of 
fraud  ? — ^it  seems  good  sense  enough.*' 

•*  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  see  any 
thing  like  Quicksilver  in  that  matter  ? 
I  knew  he*d  bring  Widdrington  down 
on  him — I  sate  frying,  I  assure  you! 
To  hear  one's  cases  spoiled— but— i 
well  I  it*s  all  over  now,  however! — It*8 
really  been  a  very  interesting  cause.*' 

*'  Very.  Some  capital  points — that 
of  Mortmain's  on  the  stamp-act" 

*'  Pish,  Lynx  1  there's  nothing  in  it  I 
I  meant  the  cause  itself  has  been  an 
interesting  one — uncommonly." 

Mr  Subtle  suddenlv  paused,  and 
stood  still.  "  God  bless  my  soul. 
Lynx — I've  made  a  blunder !" 

"  Eh !" 

"  Yes — ^bv  Jove,  a  blonder !  Never 
did  such  a  thing  since  Tve  led  a  cause 
before." 

''A  blunder?  Impossible  I— What 
is  it?"  enquired  Lynx  briskly,  prick-  - 
ing  up  his  ears. 

"  It  will  be  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  out  of  our  client's  pocket.  I 
forgot  to  ask  Widdrington  for  the  cer« 
tiBcate  for  the  cost  of  Sie  special  jury. 
I  protest  I  never  did  such  a  thing  be- 
fore— I'm  quite  annoyed — I  hate 'to 
overlook  any  thing." 

*'  Oh  I  is  that  all?"  inquired  Lynx, 
much  relieved — "  then  it's  all  right ! 
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WhUe  yoQ  were  speaking  to  Mr  Gam- 
BOD,  immediately  after  the  verdict  had 
been  ^veOf  I  tonied  towards  Quick- 
silver to  get  him  to  ask  for  the  certi^ 
iieate — ^bot  he  bad  seen  a  man  with  the 
new  **  Times'*  containing  the  division 
oo  the  Catholic  claims,  and  had  set  off 
after  him — so  I  took  the  liberty,  as 
yoa  seemed  very  earnestly  talking  to 
Mr  Gammon,  to  name  it  to  the  judge 
^and  it's  all  right." 

**  Capital  I — Then  there  isn't  a  point 
missed  ?  And  in  a  good  two-days*  fight 
that*B  something.** 

**  D*ye  think  we  shall  keep  the  Ver- 
mel, and  get  its  fruits,  Mr  Subtle  ?" 

^  Wa  shall  keep  the  verdict*  Fve 
no  doubt;  there*s  nothing  in  Wid- 
drington's  notes  that  we  need  be  afraid 
of — but  of  course  they'll  put  us  to 
bring  another  ejectment,  perhaps  seve- 
ral." 

*'  Yes — certainly — there  tnusi  be  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  before  such  a 
property  as  Yatton  changes  hands,** 
replied  Lynx,  with  a  complacent  air  ; 
for  he  saw  a  few  pleasant  pickings  in 
store  for  him.  **  By  the  way,'*  he 
continued,  ''  our  client's  a  sweet  spe* 
ciraen  of  humanity,  isn't  he !  *' 

M  Faugh !  odious  little  reptile !  And 
did  you  ever  in  all  your  Ufe  witness 
such  a  scene  as  when  he  interrupted 
me  in  the  way  he  did  ?'* 

**  Ha,  ha !  Never  1  But,  upon  my 
honour,  what  an  ezqusite  turn  yon 
gave  the  thing — it  was  worth  more 
than  called  it  forth — it  was  admir- 
able." 

"  Pooh— Lynx !  •*  said  Mr  Subtle, 
with  a  gratified  air ;  '*  knack— mere 
knack — nothing  more.  My  voice 
trembled— eh  ?— at  least  so  I  intend- 
ed." 

*«  Upon  my  soul,  Mr  Subtle,  I  al- 
most thought  you  were  for  the  mo- 
ment overcome,  and  going  to  shed 
tears." 

"  Ah,  ha,  ha !— Delightful  I  I  was 
convulsed  with  inward  laughter!  Shed 
tears  !  I  Did  the  Bar  toke  it.  Lynx  ?" 
inqidred  Mr  Subtle;  for  though  he 
hated  display,  he  loved  appredoHonf 
and  by  competent  persons. .  **  By  the 
way.  Lynx,  the  way  in  which 
you*ve  got  up  the  whole  case  does 
you  vast  credit — that  opinion  of' 
yours  on  the  evidence  was— upon  my 
word— the  most  masterly** —  here  he 
suddenly  ceased  and  squeezed  his  com- 
panion's arm,  motioning  him  thereby 
to  iilence.  They  had  come  up  with  two 
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gentlemen,  walking  slowly,  and  con- 
versing in  a  low  tone,  but  with  much 
earnestness  of  manner.  They  were, 
in  fact,  Mr  Aubrey  and  Lord  De  la 
Zouch.  Mr  Subtle  and  Mr  Lynx 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  street,  and  quickened  their 
pace,  so  as  soon  to  be  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  persons  they  seemed 
desirous  of  avoiding.  Mr  Subtle  was, 
indeed,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
man  whom  his  strenuous  and  splendid 
exertions  during  the  last  two  days  had 
tended  to  strip  of  his  all — to  thrust 
from  the  bright  domain  of  wealth, 
prosperitv,  distinction,  into— as  it  were 
— outer  darkness — ^the  outer  darkness 
of  poverty — of  destitution. 

«  It's  a  bore  for  Mr  Aubrey,  isn*t 
it?"  quoth  the  matter-of-fact  Lynx. 

"It's  quite  frightful! "^replied 
Mr  Subtle,  in  a  tone  of  voice  and 
with  a  manner  which  showed  how 
deeply  he  felt  what  he  uttered.  **  And 
it's  not  only  what  he  will  lose,  but 
what  he  will' be  liable  to— the  mesne 
profits — sixty  thousand  pounds." 

«  Oh !— you  think,  then,  that  we 
can't  go  beyond  the  statute  of  Kmita^ 
tion  f — Eh  ?— b  that  so  clear  ?  *'  Mr 
Subtle  looked  sharply  at  Lynx,  with 
an  expression  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe.  <<  Well" — continued  the  im- 
penetrable Lynx — ''at  all  events  I'U 
look  into  it."  He  felt  about  as  much 
sentiment  in  the  matter,  as  a  pig  eat- 
ing acorns  would  feel  interest  in  the 
antiquity  of  the  oak  from  which  they 
feU,  and  under  whose  venerable  shade 
he  was  munching  and  stuffing  himself. 

"  By  the  way.  Lynx— a'n*t  you 
with  me  in  Higson  and  Mellington  ?  " 

''  Yes— and  it  stands  first  for  to« 
morrow  morning." 

'*  What*s  it  about  ?  I've  not  opened 
my  papers,  and^^-why,  we've  a  consul- 
tation fixed  for  ten  to-night." 

"  It's  Hbel  against  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor—the PoMPRET  Cockatrice  ;  and 
our  client's  a  clergyman." 

"What  about?" 

«*  Tithes— grasping,  cruelty,  and  so 
forth." 

"Justification?" 

"  No— not  guilty  only." 

**  Who  leads  for  the  defendant  ?** 

'«  Mr  Quicksilver." 

"  Oh  I — we  can  dispense  with  the 
consultation  then.  I  shall  send  my 
clerk  to  fix  to-morrow  morning,  at 
court — ^five  minutes  before  the  sitting 
of  the  court.  I'm  rather  tired  to-night.^ 
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With  this  the  freat  leader  fthook  handt 
with  his  modosti  learned^  laborious 
janior — and  entered  his  lodgings. 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  been  eject* 
ed  from  the  oourt,  in  the  summary 
way  which  the  reader  will  remember, 
merely  on  account  of  his  haying,  with 
slight  indecorum,  yielded  to  the  mighty 
impulse  of  his  agitated  feelings,  he 
began  to  ory  bilterly,  wringing  his 
handsi  and  asking  every  one  about  him 
if  they  thought  he  could  get  in  again, 
because  it  was  his  case  that  was  going 
on.  His  eyes  were  red  and  swollen 
with  weeping ;  and  his  little  breast 
throbbed  violently  as  he  walked  to  and 
fro  from  one  door  of  the  court  to  the 
other.  "  Oh,  gents,  will  you  get  me 
in  again  ?'*  said  he,  in  passionate  tones, 
approaching  two  gentlemen,  who,  with 
a  very  anxious  and  oppressed  air,  were 
standing  together  at  the  outside  of  one 
of  the  doors— in  fact,  Lord  De  la  Zouch 
and  Mr  Aubrey  ;  and  they  quickly  re- 
cognised in  Titmouse  the  gentlematt 
whose  claims  were  being  at  that  in- 
stant Doooted  within  the  court.  "  Will 
you  get  me  in  ?  You  seem  such  re- 
specMle  gents^'Pon  my  soul  Ym 
gcring  mad !  It*8  my  case  that's  going 
on  I     Tm  Mr  Titmouse"—— 

'*  We  have  no  power,  sir,  to  ^^t  you 
in,'*  replied  Lord  De  la  Zouch  haught- 
ily :  so  coldly  and  sternly  as  to  cause 
Titmouse  involuntarily  to  shrink  from 
him. 

•*  The  court  is  crowded  to  the  very 
dooTi  sir— and  we  really  have  no  more 
right  to  be  present  in  court,  or  get 
others  into  court,  than  you  have,"  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  with  mildness  and  dignity. 

*«  Thank  you,  sir!  Thank  you!" 
quoth  Titmouse,  moving  with  an  ap- 
prehensive air  away  from  Lord  De  la 
Zoucb,  towards  Mr  Aubrey,  **  Know 
quite  well  who  you  are,  sir  1  *Pon  my 
solemn  soul,  sir,  sorry  to  do  all  this  ; 
but  law's  law,  and  right*8  right,  all  the 
world  ofcr." 

"  I  desire  you  to  leave  us,  sir,"  said 
Lord  De  la  Zouch  with  irrepressible 
sternness ;  **  you  are  very  intrusive. 
How  can  we  catch  a  syllable  of  what 
is  going  on  while  you  are  chattering  in 
this  way?*'  Titmouse  saw  that  Mr 
Aubrey  looked  towards  him  with  a 
very  different  expression  from  that 
exhibited  by  his  forbidding  companion, 
and  would  perhaps  have  stood  his 
ground,  but  for  a  glimpse  he  caught  of 
a  huge  powdered,  broad-shouldered 
footman,  in  a  splendid  livery,  one  of 
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Lord  Dela  Zoneh's  servants,  who,  with 
a  great  thick  oane  in  his  hand,  was 
standirig  at  a  little  distance  behind,  ia 
attendance  on  the  earriage,  which  watf 
standing  in  the  castle-yard.  This 
man's  face  looked  so  ready  for  mis- 
chief, that  Titmouse  slowly  walked 
off.  There  were  a  good  many  stand« 
ers-by,  who  seemed  all  to  look  with 
dislike  and  distrust  at  Titmouse.  Ho 
mode  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  per- 
suade the  doorkeeper,  who  had  as- 
sisted in  his  extrusion,  to  re- admit  him ; 
but  the  incorruptible  janitor  was  proof 
against  a  sixpence-^ even  against  a 
shilling ;  and  at  length  Titmouse  gave 
himself  up  to  despair,  and  thought  him- 
self the  most  miserable  man  in  the 
whole  world — as  very  probably,  in- 
deed, he  was  :  for  consider  what  at 
horrid  interval  of  suspense  he  had  to 
endure,  from  the  closing  of  Mr  Subtle*a 
speech  till  the  delivery  of  the  verdict. 
But  at jength,  through  this  portentous 
and  apparently  impenetrable  cloud, 
burst  the  rich  sunlight  of  success. 

"Mr  Titmouse!— Mr  Titmouse! 
_Mr  Tit" 

*»  Here  f  Here  I  am  I  "Here !  -— 
exclaimed  the  little  fellow,  jumping  off 
the  window- seat  on  which  be  had 
been  sitting  for  the  last  honr  in  the 
dark,  half  stupified  with  grief  and  ex- 
haustion. The  voice  that  called  him 
was  a  blessed  voice — a  fdmiliar  voice 
—the  voice  of  Mr  Gammon ;  who,  as 
soon  as  the  jury  began  to  come  back, 
on  some  pretence  or  other  had  quitted 
his  seat  between  Quirk  and  Soap,  ia 
order,  if  the  verdict  should  be  for  the 
plaintiff,  to  be  the  very  first  to  com- 
municate it  to  him.  In  a  moment  or 
two  Mr  Gammon  had  grasped  both 
Mr  Titmouse's  hands.  «  My  dear, 
dear  Mr  Titmouse,  I  congratulate 
you  I  You  are  victorious!  Goct 
grant  you  long  life  to  enjoy  your  good 
fortune !  God  bless  you,  Titmoose  !*' 
He  wrung  Titmouse's  hands — and  his 
voice  trembled  with  the  intensity  of 
his  enootions.  Mr  Titmouse  had  goUtf 
very  white,  and  for  a  while  spoke  not, 
but  stood  staring  at  Mr  Gammon,  as 
if  he  was  hardly  aware  of  the  import 
of  his  communication. 

"  No — but — is  it   so  ?    Honour 
bright?"  at  length  he  stammered. 

**  It  is  indeed  I  My  long  labours  are 
at  length  crowned  with  success! — 
Hurrah^  hurrah,  Mr  Titmouse !" 

"  I've  really  won  f  It  a'n't  a  joke  or 
a  dream?"  inquired  Titmouse  with 
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qiicklj  iaereMiiig  excitement^  and  a 
jojona  expression  bunting  over  his 
features,  nhtch  became  suddenlj 
flushed. 

**  A  joke  ? — the  best  youll  ever 
have.  A  dream  ? — ^tbat  will  last  jrour 
life.  Thank  God,  Mr  Titmouse,  the 
battle's  ours ;  weWe  defeated  all  their 
TiUaoy  T' 

<«  Tol  de  rol  I  Tol  de  roll  Tol  de  lo), 
lol,  lol,  ride ! — Ah,'*  he  added,  in  a  loud 
tnieulent  tone,  as  Lord  De  la  Zoueh 
and  Mr  Aubrey  slowly  passed  him, — 
<*  done  for  you  now — *pon  my  life  I 
—turned  the  tobies  l^tAat  for  you  1'* 
said  he,  anappiog  his  fingers ;  but  I 
need  hardly  say  that  he  did  so  with 
perfect  impunity  as  far  as  those  two 
gentlemen  were  concerned,  who  were 
so  absorbed  with  the  griefous  event 
which  had  just  happened,  as  scarcely 
to  be  aware  of  their  being  addressed 
ataU. 

'<  Aubrey,  it*s  against  you — all  is 
lost ;  the  verdict  is  for  the  plaintiff!*' 
said  Lord  De  la  Zouch  in  a  hurried 
agitoted  whisper,  as  he  grasped  the 
hand  of  Mr  Aubrey,  whom  he  had 
quitted  fo»  an  instont  to  hear  the  ver- 
&et  prononneed.  Mr  Aubrey  for 
seme  moments  spoke  not. 

**  Gud*s  will  be  done!"  at  length 
said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  and  in  rather  a 
£unt  murmur.  More  than  a  dozen 
gentlemen,  who  came  crowding  out, 
grasped  his  band  with  great  energy 
and  vehemence. 

•*  God  bless  you,  Aubrey  1  God 
Uess  you  T* — said  several  voices,  their 
^Makers  wringing  his  hand  with  great 
vehemence  as  they  spoke^ 

<«  Let  us  go,'*— said  Lord  De  la 
Zooefa,  putting  Mr  Aubrey's  arm  in 
his  own,  and  leading  him  away  from 
a  scene  of  distressing  excitement,  too 
powerful  for  bis  exhausted  feelings. 

**  I  am  nothing  of  a  fatalist/*  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  after  a  pause  of  some  mi- 
nutes, during  which  they  had  quitted 
the  eastle- gates,  and  his  feelings  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  which  they 
had  just  before  suffered  ; — <<  1  am  no- 
thing of  a  fatalist,  but  1  ought  not  to 
feel  the  least  surprise  at  this  issue,  for 
I  have  long  had  a  settled  conviction 
that  such  would  be  the  issue.  For 
some  time  before  1  had  the  least  inti- 
nation  of  the  commencement  of  these 
proceedings,   I  was  oppressed  by  a 

sense  of  impending  calamity** 

**  Well,  that  may  be  so ;  but  it  does 
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not  follow  that  the  nuaehief  is  finally 
done:* 

**  I  am  certain  of  it  I— But,  dear 
Lord  De  la  Zouch,  how  much  1  owe 
to  your  kindness  and  sympathy  T*  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  with  a  slight  tremor  in 
his  voice. 

"  We  are  at  this  moment,  Aubrey, 
firmer  friends  than  we  ever  were  be* 
fore.  So  help  me  Heaven  I  I  would 
not  lose  your  friendship  for  the  world ; 
I  feel  it  a  greater  hononr  than  I  am 
worthy  of— 1  do  indeed,'*  said  Lord 
De  la  Zouch,  with  great  emotion. 

"  There*s  a  great  gulf  between  ns^ 
though,  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  as  far  as 
worldly  circumstances  are  concerned 
—you  a  peer  of  the  realm,  1  a  beg- 
gar." 

**  Forgive  me  Aubrey,  but  it  is  idle 
to  talk  in  that  way ;  I  am  hurt  beyond 
measure  at  your  supposing  it  possible 
that  under  any  eircumstances*' 

"  Believe  me,  1  feel  the  full  value 
of  your  friendshipy^more  valuable  at 
this  moment  than  ever.*' 

"  That  a  serious  calamity  has  fallen 
upon  you  is  certain  | — which  of  us, 
indeed,  is  safe  from  such  a  calamity  ? 
But  who  would  bear  it  with  the  calm 
fortitude  which  you  have  already 
evinced,  my  dear  Aubrey  ?" 

•*  You  speak  very  kindly.  Lord  De 
la  Zoueh ;  I  trust  1  shall  play  theman^ 
now  that  the  time  for  playing  a  man's 
part  has  come,'*  said  Mr  Aubrey,  with 
an  air  of  mingled  melancholy  and  re- 
solution. '*  1  feel  an  inexpressible 
consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  I 
cannot  charge  myself  with  any  thing 
unconscientious.  If  I  have  done 
wrong  in  depriving  another  for  so 
long  a  period  of  what  was  his,  it  was 
surely  in  ignorance ;  and,  as  for  the 
future,  I  put  ray  trust  in  God.  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  submit  to  the  will  of 
Heaven  with  cheerfulness** 

"  Don't  speak  so  despondingly, 
Aubrey** 

"  D^pondingly  ?"  echoed  Mr  Au- 
brey,  with  momentory  animation-* 
"  Despondingly  ?  My  dear  friend,  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  indeed  entering  a  scene 
black  as  midnight — but  what  is  it  to 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deaths  dear 
Lord  de  la  Zouch,  which  is  before  aH 
of  us  ?  I  assure  yon  I  feel  no  vain- 
.  glorious  confidence ;  yet  I  seem  to  be 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  unseen  but 
all-powerful  supporter.** 

"  You  are  a  hero,  my  dear  Aubrey  I*' 
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ezclaimed  Lord  De  la  Zouch^  with 
sudden  fervour. 

*'  And  that  support  will  embrace 
those  dearer  to  me  than  life — dearer 
—far— far" He  ceased. 

"  My  God,  Aubrey  I — Aubrey  I 
what's  the  matter  ?  "  hastily  ezclaimed 
Lord  De  la  Zouch^  feeling  Mr  Aubrey 
leaning  heayily  against  him.  He 
grasped  Mr  Aubrey  firmly — for  his 
head  suddenly  drooped  ;  and,  but  for 
his  companion's  support,  he  must  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  His  delicate 
frame  was  worn  out  with  the  late  ex- 
citement, and  the  intense  anxiety  and 
exhaustion  he  had  undergone ;  having 
scarce  tasted  food  for  the  last  two  days. 
The  sudden  recurrence  of  liis  thoughts 
to  the  objects  of  his  fond  and  ineffable 
love,  had  completely  overpowered  his 
exhausted  nature.  Mark — it  was  only 
\a&phy ileal  nature  that  for  a  moment 
gave  way.  It  was  quite  unworthy  of 
the  noble  soul  which  animated  it.  Of 
such  a  one  it  may  be  said — the  sword 
is  too  keen  for  its  scabbard.  His  sen- 
sibilities were  exquisite ;  perhaps  mor- 
bidly so.  A  soul  like  his,  placed  in  a 
body  which,  as  I  long  ago  explained, 
was  constitutionally  feeble,  might,  from 
the  intimate  and  inscrutable  connec- 
tion and  sympathy  between  mind  and 
body,  for  a  moment  appear  to  be  of  an 
inferior  temper :  whereas  the  momen- 
tary shock  and  vibration  oocasioned 
by  external  accident  over  that  soul, 
qcdckly  re-exhibited  its  native  noble- 
ness and  strength. 

Mr  Aubrey,  who  sunk  into  Lord  De 
la  Zouch's  arms  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed, just  as  they  were  passing  a 
small  shop  whose  owner  stood  at  the 
door«  was  quickly  taken  into  it ;  and 
within  a  few  minutes,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  glass  of  water,  revived  in  time  to 
take  advantage  of  Lord  De  la  Zouch's 
carriage,  which  was  passing  on  its  way 
from  the  castie  to  his  hotel.  There 
was  only  Lady  De  la  Zouch  within  it, 
and  she  welcomed  Mr  Aubrey  with  the 
most  affectionate  sympathy  ;  insisting 
upon  their  driving  him  to  his  lodgings, 
in  order  that  they  might,  by  their  pre- 
sence, comfort  and  apease  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey.  Mr  Aubrey,  how- 
ever, most  earnestly  dissuaded  them, 
saying,  he  would  rather  that,  on  so 
painful  an  occasion,  they  should  be. 
alone ;  and  after  taking  a  glass  of  wine 
and  water,  which  ffreatiy  revived  him, 
he  quitted  the  hotd,  alone  and  on  foot» 
aud  made  for  his  lodgings.  The  streets 


were  occupied  bv  passengers,  some 
returning  from  the  castie  after  the 
great  trial  of  the  day ;  others  standing* 
here  and  there,  in  little  knots,  con- 
versing as  he  passed  them ;  and  be 
felt  conscious  that  the  subject  of  their 
thoughts  and  conversation,  was  him- 
self and  his  fallen  fortunes.  Several 
deep-drawn  sighs  escaped  him,  as  he 
walked  on,  the  herald  of  such  dismal 
tidiogs,  to  those  whom  he  loved :  and 
he  felt  but  for  that  which  supported 
him  from  within,  as  it  were,  a  fallen 
angel  so  far  as  concerned  this  world's 
honours  and  greatness.  The  splen- 
dours of  human  pomp  and  prosperity 
seemed  rapidly  vanishing  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  the  temporary  depression 
of  his  spirits,  he  experienced  feelings 
somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the  heart- 
sickened  exile,  whose  fond  eyes  are 
riveted  upon  the  mosques  and  mina- 
rets of  his  native  city,  bathed  in  the 
soft  sunlight  of  evening,  where  are 
the  cherished  objects  of  all  his  tender- 
est  thoughts  and  feelings;  while  his 
vessel  is  rapidly  bearing  him  from  \i, 
amid  the  rising  wind,  the  increasing 
and  ominous  swell  of  the  waters,  the 
thickening  gloom  of  night — whither  f 
The  Minster  clock  struck  ten  as  he 
passed  one  of  the  comers  of  the  vast 
majestic  structure,  grey-glistening  in 
the  faint  moonlight.  The  chimes 
echoed  in  his  ear,  and  smote  his  sub- 
dued soul  with  a  sense  of  peculiar 
solemnity  and  awe ;  they  forced  upon 
him  a  reflection  upon  the  transient 
littieness  of  earthly  things.  Then  he 
thought  of  those  dear  beings  who  were 
awaiting  his  return,  and  a  gush  of 

grief  and  tenderness  overflowed  his 
eart,  as  he  quickened  his  steps,  wiUi 
an  inward  and  fervent  prayer  that 
Heaven  would  support  them  under  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  them. 
As  he.neared  the  retired  row  of  houses 
where  his  lodgiogs  were  situated,  he 
imagined  that  he  saw  some  one  near 
the  door  of  his  lodgings,  as  if  on  the 
look-out  for  his  approach;  and  who, 
as  he  drew  nearer,  at  length  entered 
his  lodj^ings.  This  was  a  person 
whom  Mr  Aubrey  did  not  at  all  suspect 
— it  was  his  worthy  friend  Dr  Tat- 
ham;  who,  unable  to  quit  Yatton 
in  time  to  hear  the  trial,  had  early  that 
morning  mounted  his  horse,  and,  after 
a  long  and  hard  ride,  reached  York 
soon  after  Mr  Aubrey  had  set  off  for  the 
castle.  Though  many  of  the  country 
people  then  in  York  were  aware  that 
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Mrs  and  Miss  Aubrey  were  also  there, 
a  delicate  consideration  for  their  ex- 
quisitely distressing  situation  restrain- 
ed them  from  intruding  upon  their 
priTaeyt  which  had  been  endently 
sought  for  by  the  species  of  lodgings 
which  Mr  Aubrey  bad  engaged.  On 
the  second  day^  the  excellent  Dr  Tat- 
bam  had  been  their  welcome  and  in- 
stractiTe  guest,  scarce  ever  leaving 
them ;  Mr  Aubrey's  groom  bringing 
wordy  from  time  to  time,  from  his 
master  how  the  trial  went  on.  Late 
in  the  evening,  urged  by  Kate,  the 
Doctor  had  gone  off  to  the  castle,  to 
wait  till  be  could  bring  intelligence  of 
the  final  result  of  the  trial.  He  had 
not  been  observed  by  Mr  Aubrey 
amidst  the  number  of  people  who  were 
about ;  and  had  at  length  fulfilled  his 
mission,  and  been  beforehand  with 
Mr  Aubrey  in  communicating  the  un- 
fortunate issue  of  the  struggle.  The 
instant  that  Mr  Aubrey  had  set  his 
foot  within  the  door,  he  was  locked  in 
the  impassioned  embrace  of  his  wife 
and  sister.  None  of  them  spoke  for 
some  moments. 

«'  Dearest  Charles ! — ^we've  heard  it 
all~.we  know  it  all  T*  at  length  they 
exclaimed  in  a  breath,  **  Thank  God, 
it  is  over  at  last — and  we  know  the 
worst !  —  Are  you  well,  dearest 
Charles?*  inquired  Mrs  Aubrey,  with 
fond  anxiety. 

««  Thank  God,  my  Agnes,  I  am 
well  I'*  said  Mr  Aubrey,  much  excited 
— *'  and  thank  God  that  the  dreadful 
suspense  is  at  an  end ;  and  for  the  for- 
titude, my  sweet  loves,  with  which  you 
bear  the  result.  And  how  are  yo«, 
my  excellent  friend?"  continued  he, 
addressing  Dr  Tatham,  and  grasping 
his  hands ;  "  my  venerable  and  pious 
friend— how  it  refreshes  my  heart  to 
see  you  I  as  one  of  the  chosen  mini- 
sters of  that  God  whose  creatures  we 
are,  and  whose  dispensations  we  re- 
ceive with  reverent  submission  I" 

"  God  Almighty  bless  you  all,  my 
dear  friends  P  replied  Dr  Tatham, 
powerfully  affected.  "  Believe  that 
all  this. is  from  Him!  He  has  wise 
ends  in  view,  though  we  see  not  nor 
comprehend  them!  Faint  not  when 
ye  are  rebuked  of  Him !  If  ye  faint 
in  the  day  of  adversity,  your  strength 
is  small/  But  I  rejoice  to  see  your 
resignation."  Aubrey,  hu  wife,  and 
sister,  were  for  a  while  overcome  with 
their  emotions. 

''  I  assure  you  all,"  said  Aubrey> 
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''  I  feel  as  if  a  very  mountain  had 


been  lifted  off  my  heart!  How  blest 
am  I  in  my  wife  and  sister!*'  A  * 
heavenly  smUe  irradiated  his  pale  fea- 
tures— and  he  clasped  his  wife  and 
then  his  sister  in  his  arms.  They 
wept  as  they  tenderly  returned  his 
embrace. 

*'  Heaven,"  said'he,  "  that  gave  us 
all,  has  taken  all:  why  should  we 
murmur?  He  will  enable  us,  if  we 
pray  for  His  assistance,  to  bear  with 
equanimity  our  present  adversity,  as 
well  as  our  past  prosperity !  Come» 
Agnes !  Kate !  play  the  women  !** 

Dr  Tatham  sate  silent  by ;  but  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  At  length 
Mr  Aubrey  gave  them  a  general 
account  of  what  had  occurred  at  the 
trial — and  which,  I  need  hardly  say, 
was  listened  to  in  breathless  silence. 

*'  Who  is  that  letter  from,  love, 
lying  on  the  table?*'  inquired  Mr 
Aubrey,  during  a  pause  in  the  conver- 
sadon. 

<'  It*s  only  from  Johnson,  to  say  the 
children  are  quite  well,"  replied  Mrs 
Aubrey.  The  ruined  parents,  as  if 
by  a  common  impulse,  looked  unutter- 
able things  at  each  other.  Then  the 
mother  turned  deadly  pale;  and  her 
husband  tenderly  kissed  her  cold 
cheek ;  while  Kate  could  scarcely  re- 
strain her  feelings.  The  excitement 
of  each  was  beginning  to  give  way  be- 
fore  sheer  bodily  and  mental  exhaus- 
tion; and  Dr  Tatham,  observmg  it, 
rose  to  take  his  departure.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  carriage  should  be 
at  the  door  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  convey  them  back  to 
Yatton — and  that  Dr  Tatham  should 
breakfast  with,  and  then  accompany 
them  on  horseback.  He  then  took 
his  departure  for  the  night,  with  a 
very  full  heart ;  and  those  whom  he 
left  soon  afterwards  retired  for  the 
night;  and  having  first  invoked  the 
mercy  and  pity  of « Heaven,  swak  into 
slumber  ana  brief  forgetfulness  of  the 
perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  event  of  the  day. 

Somewhat  different  was  the  mode 
in  which  the  night  was  spent  by  the 
victorious  party.  Gammon,  as  has 
been  seen,  was  the  first  to  congratu- 
late Titmouse  on  his  splendid  success. 
The  next  was  old  Quiirk— who,  with 
a  sort  of  conviction  that  he  should  find 
Gammon  beforehand  with  him — bust- 
led out  of  court,  leaving  Snap  to  nay 
the  jury,  settle  the  court-fees,  collect 
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tbe  papers,  and  so  forth.  Both  Quirk 
and  Snap  (as  soon  as  be  was  at  liber- 
ty) exhibited  a  courtesy  towards  Tit- 
mouse which  had  a  strong  dash  of 
reverence  in  it,  such  as  was  due  to  the 
possessor  of  ten  thousand  a-year  $  but 
Gammon  exhibited  the  tranquil  mat- 
ter-of-fact confidence  of  a  man  who 
had  determined  to  be,  and  indeed 
knew  that  he  was,  the  entire  master 
of  Titmouse. 

"  I— wish  you'd  call  a  coach,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  gents.— -I'm 
devilish  tired — I  am,  'pon  my  soul  1 " 
said  Mr  Titmouse,  yawning,  as  he 
stood  on  the  steps  between  Quirk  and 
Gammon,  waiting  for  Snap's  arrival. 
He  was,  in  fact,  almost  mad — ^burst- 
ing with  excitement ;  and  could  not 
stand  still  for  a  moment.  Now  he 
whistled  aloud,  loudly  and  boldly; 
then  he  hummed  a  bar  or  two  of  some 
low  comic  soDg  ;  and  ever  and  anon 
drew  on  and  off  bis  damp  gloves  with 
an  air  of  petulant  impetuosity.  Then 
he  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair  with 
careless  grace ;  and  then,  with  arms 
folded  onhis breast  for  a  moment,  look- 
ed eagerly,  but  with  a  would-be  lan- 
guid air,  at  two  or  three  coroneted 
coaches,  which  one  by  one,  with  their 
depressed  and  disappointed  inmates, 
rolled  off.  At  length  Lord  Widdring- 
ton,  amidst  a  sharp  impetuous  cry  of 
"  Make  way  for  the  judge,  there ! 
make  way  for  his  lordship ! "  appeared, 
with  a  worn-out  air;  and  passing 
close  by  Titmouse,  was  honoured  by 
him  with  a  very  fine  bow  indeed — 
not  being,  however,  in  the  least  aware 
of  the  fact — as  he  passed  on  to  his 
carriage.  The  steps  were  drawn  np  j 
tlie  door  closed  ;  and  amidst  a  sharp 
blast  of  trumpets,  the  carriage  drove 
slowly  off,  preceded  and  followed  by 
the  usual  attendants.  All  this  pomp  and 
ceremony  made  a  very  deep  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Titmouse.  "  Ah," 
thought  he,  with  a  sudden  sigh  -  of 
mingled  excitement  and  exhaustion*^ 
**  -^ffho  knows  but  1  may  be  a  judge 
some  day  ?  It's  a  devilish  pleasant 
thing,  I'm  sure!  What  a  fuss  ho 
must  make  wherever  he  goes  I  'Pon 
my  life,  quite  delightful  I "  As  there 
was  no  coach  to  be  had,  Mr  Titmouse 
was  forced  to  walk  home,  arm-in-arm 
with  Mr  Quirk  and  Mr  Gammon, 
and  followed,  at  a  little  distance,  by  a 
knot  of  persons,  acquainted  with  his 
name  and  person,  and  feeling  towards 
him  a  strange  mixture  of  emotions— 
dislike,  wonder,  contempt,  admiration. 
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Goodness  gracious !  that  itrange  little 


gentleman  was  now  worth,  it  was  said, 
ten  thousand  a-year ;  and  was  squire 
of  Yatton! !  Old  Quirk  shook  Tit- 
mouse's hand  with  irrepressible  en- 
thusiasm, at  least  a  dozen  times  on 
their  way  to  the  inn ;  while  Gammon 
now  and  then  squeezed  his  arm,  and 
spoke,  in  an  earnest  tone,  of  the  diflS- 
culties  yet  to  be  overcome.  On  reach- 
ing the  inn,  the  landlady,  who  was 
standing  at  the  door,  and  had  evidently 
been  on  the  look-out  for  her  suddenly 
distinguished  guest,  received  him  with 
severid  most  profound  curtsies,  and 
most  eager  and  respectful  enquiries 
about  his  health,  as  he  had  had  no 
luncheon — and  asking  what  he  would 
be  pleased  to  have  for  his  supper. 
She  added,  moreover,  that  fearing  hie 
former  bedroom  might  not  have  been 
to  his  mind,  she  had  changed  it,  and 
he  would  that  night  sleep  in  the  very 
best  she  had. 

«  We  must  make  a  night  on't,  eh  ?  '* 
quoth  Mr  Quirk,  with  an  excited  air. 
His  partners  assented  to  it,  as  did  Mr 
Titmouse;  and  cold  beef,  sausages, 
fowl,  ham,  beef-steaks,  and  mutton 
chops,  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
in  half-an-hour*s  time.  Soon  after- 
wards Mr  Titmouse  followed  the 
chambermaid  to  his  new  bedroom. 

'<  This  is  the  room  we  always  give 
to  quality  folk — when  we  get  them," 
said  she,  as  she  laid  his  candle  on  the 
drawers,  and  looked  with  a  little 
trinmph  round  the  room. 

'*  Ah — yes! — 'pon  my  soul— quite 
right— rslways  do  your  best  for  quality ! 
— Lovely  gal— eh  ?"  Here  he  chucked 
her  under  the  chin,  and  seemed  dis* 
posed  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek : 
but,  with  a  "  Lord,  sir — that's  not 
the  way  quality  folks  behave!"  she 
modestly  withdrew.  Titmouse,  left 
alone,  first  threw  himself  on  the  bed  ; 
then  started  off,  and  walked  about ; 
then  sate  down ;  then  danced  about ; 
then  took  off  his  coat ;  then  threw  him- 
self on  the  bed  again ;  hummed, 
whistled,  jumped  up  again— in  a  sort 
of  wild  ecstasy,  or  delirium.  In  short, 
it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  master  of 
himself.  In  fact,  his  little  mind  was 
as  agitated  by  the  day's  event,  as  a 
small  green  puddle  by  the  road -side 
for  a  while  would  be  on  a  stone  being 
suddenly  flung  into  it  by  a  child. 
While  Messrs  Quirk  and  Snap  were, 
after  their  sort,  as  excited  as  even  Mr 
Titmouse  was.  Gammon,  retiring  to 
his  bed-room,  and  ordering  thither 
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p«M»  ink,  and  pi^r»  sata  down  and 
vrote  the  following  letter  :— 

*'  York,  5th  April  18— 
"  My  dear  sir, — The  very  first 
leisure  moment  I  have,  I  devote  to 
informing  you^  as  one  of  the  moat  in* 
timate  friends  of  our  highly- respected 
cfient,  Mr  Titmonse>  of  the  brilliant 
event  which  has  j nst  occurred .  After 
a  most  severe  and  protracted  struggle 
of  two  days,  (the  Attorney- General 
having  come  down  special  on  the 
otber  side,)  the  jnry,  many  of  them 
the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
have  within  this  last  hour  returned  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  our  common  friend, 
Mr  Titmouse— thereby  declaring  him 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  estates  at 
Yatton,  (ten  thousand  a-year  rent-roll, 
at  least,)  and,  by  consequence,  to  an 
immense  accumulation  of  bygone 
rents,  which  must  be  made  up  to  him 
by  his  predecessor,  who,  with  all  bis 
powerfi^  party,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unscrupulous  means  resorted  to  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  is  dismayed 
beyond  expression  at  the  result  of  this 
grand  struggle — unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  modem  litigation.  The 
result  has  given  lively  satisfaction  in 
these  parts — it  is  plain  that  our  friend, 
Mr  Titmouse,  will  very  soon  become  a 
great  lion  in  society. 

"  To  you,  my  dear  sir,  as  an  early 
and  valued  friend  of  our  interesting 
client,  I  sit  down  to  communicate 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  this  most 
important  event ;  and  I  trust  that 
you  will,  with  our  respectful  com- 
pliments, communicate  this  happy 
event  to  your  amiable  family — who, 
I  am  persuaded,  must  ever  feel  a 
very  warm  interest  in  our  client's  wel- 
fare. He  is  now,  naturally  enough, 
much  excited  with. his  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  to  which  we  are  only  too 
proad  and  happy  to  have  contributed  by 
onr  humble,  but  strenuous  and  long- 
continued  exertions.  He  begs  me  to  ex- 
press hU  most  cordial  feelings  towards 
you,  and  to  siy  that,  on  his  return  to 
town.  Satin  Lodge  will  be  one  of  the 
very  first  places  at  which  he  will  call. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you  will  be- 
lieve mc,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  best 
compliments  of  myself  and  partners, 
your*  most  sincerely, 

*'  Oily  Gammon. 
"  Thomas  Tagr-rag,  Esq." 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

"  That,  I  think,  will  about  do"— 
qaotii  C^m^ion  to  himselfi  with  a 
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thoughtful  air,  aa,  having  made  an  ex« 
act  copy  of  the  above  letter,  he  sealed 
it  up  and  directed  it*    He  then  came 
down  stairs  to  supper,  having  first  sent 
the  letter  off  to  the  post-office.     What 
a  merry  meal  was  that  same  supper  I 
Mr  Titmouse,  Mr  Quirk,  and   Mr 
Snap,  eat  ahnosi  to  bursting :  Gam- 
mon was  more  abstinent — but  took  a 
far  greater  quantity  than  usual  of  the 
bouncing  bottled  porter,  the  hard  port, 
and   fierv  sherry,   which  his   com- 
panions drank  as  if  they  had  been  but 
water.     Then  came  in  the  spirits— 
with  hot  water  and  cold ;  and  to  these 
all  present  did  ample  justice ;  in  fact 
it  was  ywy  hard  for  any  one  to  resist 
the  other's  entreaties :   Mr  Gammon 
in  due  time  felt  himself  going — but 
seemed  as  if,  on  such  an  occasion^  he 
had  no  help  for  it.    Every  one  of 
the   partners,  at  different  stages  of 
the  evening,  made  a  speech  to  Tit- 
mouse,  and   proposed   his    health ; 
who,   of   course,    replied   to   each* 
and  drank  the  health  of  each.    Pre- 
sently old  Quirk  sung  a  comic  song* 
in  a  very  dismal  key ;  and  then  he 
and  Snap  joined  in  one  called  "  Hand' 
cuff  Y,  Halter  f*  at  which  Gammon 
laughed  heartily,  and  listened  with 
that  degree  of  pleased  attention,  which 
showed  that  be  bad  resolved,  for  once 
at  least,  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour.  Then 
Titmouse  began  to  speak  of  what  he 
should  do,  as  soon  as  he  had  '<  touched 
the  shiners" — ^his  companions  entering 
into  all  his  little  schemes  with  a  sort 
of  affectionate  enthusiasm.    At  length 
old  Mr  Qairk,  after  by  turns  laugh^ 
ingi    crying,   singing,   and   talking* 
leahed  back  in  his  chair,  with  lushal^ 
emptied  tumbler  of  brandv  and  water 
in  his  hand,  and  fell   fast   asleen. 
Gammon  abo,  in  spite  of  all  he  could 
do,  began — the  deuce  take  it  I— to  feel 
and  exhibit  the  effects  of  a  hasty  and 
hearty  meal,  and  his  very  unusual 
potadons,  especially  after  such  long 
abstinence  and  intense  anxiety  as  he 
had  experienced  during  the  previous 
two  days.     He  had  intended  to  have 
seen  them  all  under  the  table ;  but  he 
began  gradually  to   feel  a  want   of 
control   over  himself,  his  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  which  a  little  disquieted 
him,  as  ho  now    and   then   caught 
glimpses  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  proceeding.    "  In  vino  vcritas»^ 
properly  translated,  means — that  when 
a  man  is  fairly  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  you  see  a  strong  ipanlfestation 
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of  his  real  character.  The  vain  man 
Is  vainer ;  the  voluble,  more  voluble  ; 
the  morose,  more  morose ;  the  de« 
tractor,  more  detracting;  the  syco- 
phant, more  sycophantic,  and  so 
forth.  Now  Gammon  was  a  cold, 
cautions,  long-headed  schemer ;  and 
as  the  fumes  of  liquor  mounted  up  into 
his  head,  they  only  increased  the 
action  and  intensity  of  those  qualities 
for  which,  when  sober,  he  was  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished,  only  that 
there  was  a  half-conscious  want  of  co« 
herency  and  subordination.  The  im- 
pulse and  the  habit  were  present ;  but 
there  seemed  a  strange  disturbing 
force:  in  short — what  is  the  use  of 
disguising  matters? — Gammon  was 
getting  very  drunk ;  and  he  felt  very 
sorry  for  it — but  it  was.  too  late.  In 
due' time  the  dismal  effort  not  to  ap^ 
pear  drunk,  ceased~>a  great  relief! 
Silent  and  more  silent  he  became; 
more  and  more  observant  of  the 
motions  of  Snap  and  Titmouse ;  more 
and  more  complicated  and  profound 
in  his  schemes  and  purposes  ;  and  at 
length  he  felt  as  if,  by  some  incom* 
prehensiblo  means,  he  were  taking 
himielf  in — inveigling  himself:  at 
which  point,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
understand  his  exact  position  with 
reference  to  himself,  he  slowly,  but 
rather  unsteadily,  rose  from  his  chair  • 
looked  with  an  unsettled  eye  at  Tit. 
mouse  for  nearly  a  minute ;  a  queer 
smile  now  and  then  flitted  across  hb 
features ;  and  he  presently  rung  the 
beU.  Boots  having  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. Gammon,  with  a  very  tnrbid 
brain,  followed  him  to  the  door,  with 
a  most  desperate  effort  to  walk  thither 
steadily— but  in  vain.  Having  reached 
his  room,  he  sate  down  with  a  sort  of 
suspicion  that  he  had  said  or  done 
something  to  commit  himself.  Vain 
was  the  attempt  to  wind  up  his  watch ; 
and  at  length  he  gave  it  up,  with  a 
faint  curse.  With  only  one  stocking 
off,  after  four  or  five  times  trying  to 
blow  out  his  candle  in  vain,  he  suc- 
ceeded and  got  into  bed;  his  head, 
however,  occupying  the  place  in  the 
bed  assigned  to  his  feet.  He  lay 
asleep  for  about  half-an-hour — and 
then  experienced  certain  insupportable 
sensations.  He  was  indeed  very  mi« 
scrable;  and  lost  all  thoughts  of 
what  would  become  of  Titmouse— of 
Quirk  and  Snap-^in  his  own  indispo* 
sition. 

"  I  say,  Snap,'*    c[noth  Titmouse 
with  a  grin,  and  putting  \\h  fingei[  to 
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his  nosOf  as  soon  as  Gammon  had 
quitted  the  room  in  the  manner  above 
described — "  Mr  Quirk  an't  much 
company  for  us,  just  now — eh  ? — Shall 
we  go  out  and  have  some  fun  ?*' 

*'  Walk  will  do  us  good — yes.  Go 
where  yon  like.  Titmouse,"  replied 
Snap,  who,  though  young,  was  a 
thoroughly  seasoned  vessel,  and  could 
hold  a  great  deal  of  drink  without 
seeming,  or  reaify  being  much  the 
worse  for  it.  As  for  Titmouse, happily 
for  him  I  (seeing  that  he  was  so  soon 
to  have  the  command  of  unlimited 
means,  unless  indeed  the  envious  fates 
should  in  the  mean  time  interpose  to 
dash  the  brimfuU  cup  from  his  eager 
lips,)  he  was  becoming  more  and 
more  accustomed  to  the  effects  of 
drink ;  which  had,  up  to  the  moment 
I  am  speaking  of,  no  other  effect 
than  to  elevate  his  spirits  up  to  the 
pitch  of  indefinite  daring  and  enter- 
prise. «*  Ton  my  life.  Snap,  couldn't 
we  stand  another  tumbler — eh  ?  Warm 
us  for  the  night  airr"  "  What  shall 
it  be?*'  quoth  Snap,  ringing  the  bell 
—"whisky?*' 

"Devil  knows,  and  devil  cares  1" 
replied  Mr  Titmouse  recklessly ;  and 
presently  there  stood  before  the  friends 
two  smoking  tumblers  of  what  they 
had  ordered.  Immediately  after  dis- 
posing of  them,  the  two  gentlemen* 
quite  vp  to  the  mark,  as  they  expressed 
it — each  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures. 
Titmouse  felt  that  he  had  now  become 
a  gentleman;  and  his  tast.  and  feel- 
ings prompted  him  to  purr  j  ^,  as  early 
as  possible,  a  gentlemanly  'Ine  of  con- 
duct->-particularly  in  his  amusements.^ 
It  was  now  past  twelve ;  and  the  nar- 
row old-fashioned  streets  of  York, 
silent  and  deserted,  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  streets  of  London  at 
the  same  hour,  and  seemed  scarcely 
to  admit  of  much  sport.  But  sport 
our  friends  were  determined  to  have ; 
and  the  night  air  aiding  the  effect  of 
their  miscellaneous  potations,  they  soon 
became  somewhat  excited  and  violent. 
Yet  it  seemed  difficult  to  get  up  a 
row — for  no  one  was  visible  in  any 
direction.  Snap  suddenly  shouted 
"  Fire  !**  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
Titmouse  joined  mm;  when  having 
heard  half-a-dozen  windows  hastiljr 
thrown  up  by  the  dismayed  inhabi- 
tants whom  the  alarming  sounds  had 
aroused  from  sleep,  they  scampered 
off  at  their  top  speed.  In  another 
part  of  the  town>  they  yelledj  tod 
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vhisded«  and  crowed  like  cocks,  and 
mewed  like  cats — the  last  two  being 
acoompliahments  in  which  Titmouse 
was  Tery  eminent— and  again  took  to 
their  heels.     Then  they  contrived  to 
twist  a  few  knockers  off  doors,  pull 
bellsy  and  break  a  few  windows ;  and, 
while  exercising  their  skill  in  this  last 
branch  of  the  night's  amusement,.  Tit- 
moose,  in  the  very  act  of  aiming  a 
Btone  which  took  effect  in  the  middle 
of  a  bed- room  window,  was  surprised 
by  an  old  watchman  waddling  round 
the  comer.    He  was  a  feeble  asthmatic 
old  man ;  so  Snap  knocked  him  down 
at  once,  and  Titmouse  blew  out  the 
candle  in  his  lantern,  which  he  then 
jumped  upon  and  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  knocked  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 
Snap,  on  some  strange  unaccountable 
impulse,  wrested  the  rattle  out  of  the 
poor  creature*s  hand,  and  sprung  it 
loudly.     This  brought  several  other 
old  watchmen  from  different  quarters ; 
and  aged  numbers  prevailing  against 
jouth^  spirit — the  two  gentlemen, 
after  a  considerable  scuffle,  were  over- 
powered and  conveyed  to  the  cage. 
Snap  having  muttered  something  about 
demanding  to  look  at  the  ivarrant,  and 
then  about  a  malicious  arrest  and  false 
imprisonment,  sunk  on  a  form,  and 
then  down  upon  the  floor,  and  fell  fast, 
asleep.    Titmouse,  for  a  while,  showed 
a  very  resolute  front,  and  swore  a 
great  many  oaths,  that  he  would  fight 
the  Boots  at  the  inn  for  five  shillings, 
if  he  dared  show  himself;  but  all  of 
a  sudden,  his  spirit  collapsed,  as  it 
were,  and  he  sunk  on  the  floor,  and 
was  grievously  indbposed  for  some 
hours.     About  nine  o'clock,  the  con- 
tents of  the  cage,  viz..  Snap,  Tit- 
mouse, two  farmers^  boys  who  had 
been  caught  stealing  c^lcs,  an  old 
beggar,  and  a  young  pick-pocket,  were 
conveyed  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  to 
answer    for    theig  several   misdeeds. 
Snap  was  wofuUy  crestfallen.      Ho 
had  sent  for  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  they  had  put  up,  to  come,  on 
their  behalf,  to  the  Mansion-  House  ; 
but  he  told  Quirk  of  the  message  he 
had  received.   Mr  Quirk,  finding  that 
Gammon  could  not  leave  his  room 
through  severe  indisposition — the  very 
first  time  that  Mr  Quirk  had  ever  seen 
or  beard  of  his  being  so  overtaken, — 
set  off  in  a  very  mortified  and  angry 
moody  in  quest  of  his  hopeful  client 
and  junior  partner.     They  were  in  a 
truly  dismal  pickle.   Titmouse  palo  as 


death,  his  clothes  disordered,  and  one 
of  his  shirt-collars  torn  off;  Snap  sat 
beside  him  with  a  sheepish  air,  look- 
ing as  if  he  could  hardly  keep  his 
eyes  open.  At  him  Mr  Quirk  looked 
with  keen  indignation,  but  spoke  not 
to  him  nor  for  him:  for  Titmouse, 
however,  he  expressed  great  commi- 
seration, and  entreated  his  Lordship  to 
overlook  the  little  misconduct  of  which 
he  (Titmouse)  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
excitement,  had  been  guilty,  on  con- 
dition of  his  making  amends  for  the 
injury,  both  to  person  and  property, 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  By  this 
time  his  Lordship  had  become  aware 
of  the  names  and  circumstances  of  the 
two  delinquents ;  and,  after  lecturing 
them  very  severely,  he  fined  them  ^yo 
shillings  a-piece  for  being  drunk,  and 
permitted  tbem  to  be  discharged,  on 
their  promising  never  to  offend  in  the 
like  way  again,  and  paying  three 
pounds  by  way  of  compensation  to  the 
watchman,  and  one  or  two  persons 
whose  knockers  they  were  proved  to 
have  wrenched  off,  and  windows  to 
have  broken.  His  Lordship  had  de- 
layed the  case  of  Messrs  Snap  and  Tit- 
mouse to  the  last ;  chiefly  because,  as 
soon  as  he  had  found  out  who  Mr  Tit- 
mouse was,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  make  a  sort  of  little  star  at  the 
great  ball  to  be  given  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress  that  evening.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  charge  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  his  Lordship  desired  Mr 
Titmouse  to  follow  him,  for  a  moment, 
to  his  private  room.  There,  having 
shut  the  door,  he  gently  chided  Mr 
Titmouse  for  the  indiscretion  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  and  of  which  it 
was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  a 
gentleman  of  his  consequence  in  the 
county  would  be  guilty.  His  Lord- 
ship begged  him  to  consider  the  sta- 
tion which  he  was  now  called  to  occu- 
py ;  and,  in  alluding  to  the  signal 
event  of  the  preceding  day,  warmly 
congratulated  him  upon  it:  and,  by 
the  way,  his  Lordship  trusted  that  Mr 
Titmouse  would,  in  the  evening,  fa- 
vour the  Lady  Mayoress  and  himself 
with  his  company  at  the  ball,  where 
they  woulil  be  very  proud  of  the  op- 
portunity of  introducing  him  to  some 
of  the  gentry  of  the  county,  amongst 
whom  his  future  lot  in  life  was  likely 
to  be  cast.  Mr  Titmouse  listened  to 
all  this  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream.  His 
brain  (the  little  of  it  that  he  had,) 
was  yet  in  a  most  unsettled  state ;  as 
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also  wad  his  stdmacb.  When  he  heard 
the  words  «  Lady  Mayoress,"  "  ball," 
<*  mansion-house,'*  **  gentry  of  the 
eounty,"  and  so  forth,  a  dim  Tision  of 
sfllenaonr  flashed  before  his  eyes ;  and 
with  a  desperate  effort,  he  assured  the 
Lord  Mayor  that  he  should  be  very 
lincommon  proud  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion, if  he  were  well  enough— but  just 
then  he  was  uncommon  ill. 

His  Lordship  pressed  him  to  take  a 
glass  of  water,  to  revive  him  and  set- 
tle his  stomach;  but  Mr  Titmouse 
declined  it,  and  soon  afterwards  quit- 
ted the  room ;  and,  leaning  on  the  arin 
of  Mr  Quirk,  set  off  homeward^  Snap 
walking  beside  him  in  silence,  with  a 
very  quaint  disconcerted  air  —  not 
being  taken  the  least  notice  of  by  Mr 
Quirk.  As  thiey  passed  along,  they 
encountered  several  of  the  barristers, 
on  their  way  to  court,  and  others,  who 
recognised  Titmouse;  and  with  a 
smile,  evidently  formed  a  pretty  ac- 
curate guess  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  triumph  of  the  preceding 
day  had  been  celebrated.  Mr  Quirk, 
finding  that  Mr  Gammon  was  far  too 
much  indisposed  to  think  of  quitting 
York,  at  all  events  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  and,  indeed,  that  Tit- 
mouse was  similarly  situated — with  a 
very  bad  grace  consented  to  them 
Stopping  behind ;  and  himself,  with 
Snap — the  former  inside,  the  latter 
outside — having  settled  with  most  of 
the  witnesses,  leaving  the  remainder, 
with  their  own  expenses  at  the  inn,  to 
be  settled  by  Mr  Gammon— set  off  for 
town  by  the  two  o'clock  coach.  It  was, 
indeed,  high  time  for  them  to  return ; 
for  the  distressed  inmates  of  Newgate 
were  getting  wild  on  account  of  the 
protracted  absence  of  their  kind  and 
confidential  advisers.  When  they  left, 
both  Gammon  and  Titmouse  were  in 
bed.  The  former,  however,  began  to 
revive,  shortly  after  the  coach  which 
conveyed  away  his  respected  co-part- 
ners, and  the  gnard's  hern  had  ceased 
to  be  heard ;  and  about  an  hour  after- 
wards he  descended  from  his  room, 
a  great  deal  the  better  for  the  duties  of 
the  toilette,  and  a  bottle  of  soda-water 
with  a  little  brandy  in  it.  A  cup  of 
strong  tea,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  dry 
toast,  set  him  entirely  to  rights,— and 
then  Gammon — ^the  calm,  serene,  as- 
tute Gammon — was  "  himself  again." 
Had  he  said  any  thing  indiscreet,  or  in 
any  way  committed  himself,  overnight  ? 
—thought  he,  as  ho  sate  alon^  with 
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folded  arms,  trying  to  recollect  what 


had  taken  place.  Hehopcdnot — but 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Then 
he  entered  upon  a  long  and  anxious 
consideration  of  the  position  of  affairs, 
since  the  great  comet  of  the  preceding 
evening.  The  only  definite  object 
which  he  had  had  in  view,  personal!  j, 
in  entering  into  the  affair,  was  the 
obtaining  that  ascendency  over  Tit- 
mouse, in  the  event  of  his  becoming 
possessed  of  the  magnificent  fortune 
they  were  in  quest  of  for  him,  which, 
might  enable  him,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  elevate  his  own  position  in 
society,  and  secure  for  himself  per- 
manent and  solid  advantages.  In  the 
progress  of  the  affair,  however,  new 
views  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon^ 
Titmouse  recovered  sufiiciently  to 
make  his  appearance  down  stairs. 
Soon  afterwards.  Gammon  proposed 
a  walk,  as  the  day  was  fine,  and  the 
brisk  fresh  country  air  would  be  effi- 
cacious in  restoring  Titmouse  to  his 
wonted  health  and  spirits.  His  sug- 
gestion was  adopted ;  and  soon  after- 
wards might  have  been  seen.  Gam- 
mon, supporting  on  his  arm  his  lan- 
guid and  interesting  client  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, making  their  way  to  the  river  ; 
along  whose  quiet  and  pleasing  banks 
they  walked  for  nearly  a  couple  of 
hours,  in  close  conversation;  during- 
which.  Gammon,  by  repeated  and 
various  efforts,  succeeded  in  producing' 
an  impression  on  Titmouse's  mind, 
that  the  good  fortune  which  seemed 
now  within  his  reach,  had  been  se- 
cured for  him  by  the  enterprise,  skill, 
and  caution  of  one,  Mr  Gammon,  only  ; 
who  would,  moreover,  continue  to  de- 
vote himself  to  Mr  Titmouse's  inter- 
ests, and  protect  him  from  the  designs 
of  those  who  would  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  him.  Mr  Gammon  also 
dropped  one  or  two  vague  hints  that 
his — Titmouse*8 — continuance  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Yatton  property, 
would  always  depend  upon  the  will  and 
power  of  him,  the  aforesaid  Gammon  ; 
in  whose  hands  were  most  unsuspected, 
but  potent  weapons. — And  indeed  it 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that  such  may 
prove  to  be  really  the  case. 

What  a  diflference  is  there  t>etween 
man  and  man,  in  temper,  and  dispo- 
sition, and  intellect  I  Compare  toge- 
ther the  two  individuals  now  walking 
slowly,  arm-in-arm,  beside  the  sweet 
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Oase;  and  supposing  one  to  have 
designs  upon  tne  other^disposed  to 
ensnare  and  over- reach  him— what 
chance  has  the  shorter  gentleman? 
Compare  eren  their  countenances — 
what  a  difference  I 

Ganunon  heard  with  uneasiness  of 
Titmouse's  intention  to  go  to  the  Lady 
Mayoress's  ball  that  evening ;  and,  for 
many  reasons,  resolved  that  he  should 
not.  In  vdn,  however,  did  Gammon 
try  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  asked 
only  to  be  turned  into  ridicule,  for 
that  almost  every  body  there  would  be 
ia  the  interest  of  the  Aubreys,  and 
bitterly  opposed  to  him,  Mr  Titmouse; 
in  spite  of  these  and  all  other  repre- 
sentations. Titmouse  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  go  to  the  ball :  on  which 
Gammon,  with  a  good-natured  smile, 
exclaimed,  **  Well,  well  1"— and  with- 
drew his  opposition.  Shortly  after 
their  return  from  their  walk,  they  sate 
down  to  dinner ;  and  Gammon,  with 
a  cheerful  air,  ordered  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  of  which  he  drank  about 
a  glass  and  a  half,  and  Titmouse  the 
rem^der.  That  put  him  into  a  hu- 
mour to  take  more  wine,  without  much 
prassing  ;  and  he  swallowed,  in  rapid 
sueeesston,  a  glass  of  ale,  and  seven  or 
^ight  glasses  of  port  and  sherrv.  By 
tlus  time  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  ball,  and  clamoured  for  brandy  and 
water.  Gammon,  however,  saw  that 
his  end  was  answered.  Poor  Tit- 
mouse  was  becoming  rapidly  more  and 
more  helpless ;  and  within  half  an 
hour's  time,  was  assisted  to  his  bed- 
room in  a  very  sad  state.  Thus  Gam- 
mon had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
benevolent  design  accomplished,  al- 
though it  pained  him  to  think  of  the 
temporary  inconvenience  occasioned 
to  the  unconscious  sufferer;  who  had, 
however,  escaped  the  devices  of  those 
who  wished  publicly  to  expose  his  in- 
experience ;  and  as  for  the  means  which 
Gammon  had  resorted  to  in  order  to 
efieet  his  purpose, — why,  he  mav  be 
supposed  to  have  had  a  remoter  ooject 
in  view,  early  to  disgust  him  with  in- 
temperance. 

Alas!  how  disappointed  were  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress,  that  their  queer 
little  Hon  did  not  make  his  appearance 
in  the  gay  and  brilliant  scene !  How 
many  had  they  told  that  he  was  com- 
ing! The  three  daughters  were  al- 
most bursting  with  vexation  and  as- 
tonishment. They  had  been  disposed 
to  entertain  a  warmer  feeling  than  that 
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of  mere  curiosity  towards  the  new 
owner  of  an  estate  worth  ten  thousand 
a.year— had  drawn  lots  which  of  them 
was  first  to  dance  with  him ;  and  had 
told  all  their  friends  on  which  of  them 
the  lot  had  fallen :  Then,  again,  many 
of  the  county  people  enquired,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  chagrined  little 
mayor  and  mayoress,  when  Mr  "  Tick- 
lemouse,"  *'  Mr  Tipmouse,"  "  Mr 
Tipplebattle,"  or  "  whatever  his  name 
might  be,"  was  coming;  full  of  real 
curiosity,  much  tinctured,  however, 
with  disgust  and  contempt,  to  see  the 
interesting  stranger,  who  had  suddenly 
acquired  so  commanding  a  station  in 
the  county,  so  strong  a  claim  to  their 
sympathy  and  respect. 

Then,  again,  there  was  a  very  great 
lion  there,  exhibiting  for  a  short  time 
only,  who  also  wished  to  see  the  little 
lion,  and  expressed  keen  regrets  that 
it  was  not  there  according  to  appoint- 
ment. The  great  lion  was  Mr  Quick- 
silver, who  had  stepped  in  for  about 
half-an-hour,  merely  to  show  himself; 
and  when  he  heard  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  hb  little  client,  it  occurred 
to  Mr  Quicksilver,  who  could  see  seve- 
ral inches  beyond  by  no  means  a  short 
nose,  that  Mr  Titmouse  had  gained  a 
verdict  which  would  very  soon  mako 
him  patron  of  ike  borough  of  Yation — 
that  he  probably  would  not  think  of 
sitting  for  the  borough  himself,  and 
that  a  little  public  civility  bestowed 
upon  Mr  Titmouse,  by  the  great  Mr 
Quicksilver,  one  of  the  counsel  to 
whose  splendid  exertions  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  all,  might  be,  as  it  were, 
bread  thrown  upon  the  waters,  to  be 
found  after  many  days.  It  was  true 
that  Mr  Quicksilver,  in  a  bitter  stream 
of  eloquent  invective,  had  repeatedly 
denounced  the  system  of  close  and  rot- 
ten boroughs;  but  his  heart,  all  the 
while,  secretly  rebelled ;  and  he  knew 
that  a  snug  borough  was  a  thing  on 
every  account  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
He  sate  for  one  himself,  though  he 
had  also  contested  several  counties : 
but  that  was  expensive  and  harassing 
work  ;  and  the  borough  for  which  he 
at  present  sate,  he  had  paid  far  too 
high  a  price  for.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  existence  of  close  boroughs; 
but  only  to  so  many  of  them  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  opposite  party :  and 
the  legislature  hath  since  recognised 
the  distinction,  and  acted  upon  it. 
Here,  however,  was  the  case  of  a 
borough  which  was  going  to  change 
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hands,  and  pass  from  Tory  to  Whig ; 
and  could  Mr  Quicksilyer  fail  to  watch 
it  with  interest.  Was  he^  therefore, 
to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  slipping 
in  for  Yatton — ^and  the  straw  moving, 
too>  in  term — a  general  election  looked 
for  ?  So  Mr  Quicksilver  really  regret- 
ted the  absence  of  his  little  friend  and 
client^  Mr  Titmouse. 

Thus,  and  by  such  persons,  and  on 
such  grounds,  was  lamented  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr  Titmouse  from  the  ball 
of  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  York ;  none, 
however,  knowing  the  cause  which 
kept  him  from  so  select  and  distin- 
guished an  assembly.  As  soon  as  Mr 
Gammon  had  seen  him  properly  at* 
tended  to,  and  expressed  an  anxious 
sympathy  for  him,  he  set  out  for  a 
walk — a  quiet  solitary  walk  round  the 
ancient  walls  of  York.  If  on  a  fine 
night  you  look  up  into  the  sky,  and 
see  it  gleaming  with  innumerable  stars, 
and  then  fix  your  eye  intently,  with- 
out  wavering,  upon  some  one  star; 
however  vivid  and  brilliant  may  be 
those  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  they 
will  disappear  utterly,  and  that  on 
which  your  eye  is  fixed  will  seem 
alone  in  its  glory — sole  star  in  the  fir- 
mament. Something  of  this  kind 
happened  with  Mr  Gammon  when  on 
the  walls  of  York — now  slowly,  then 
rapidly  walking,  now  standing,  then 
sitting  s  all  the  objects  which  generally 
occupied  his  thoughts  faded  away, 
before  one  on  which  his  mind*s  eye 
was  then  fixed  with  unwavering  in- 
tensity— the  visage  >of  Miss  Aubrey. 
The  golden  fruit  that  was  on  the  eve 
of  dropping  into  the  hands  of  the 
firm— ten  thousand  pounds— the  inde- 
finite and  varied  advantages  to  him- 
self, personally,  to  which  their  recent 
successes  might  be  turned,  all  vanbh- 
ed.  What  would  he  not  undergo,' 
what  would  he  not  sacrifice,  to  secure 
the  favour  of  Miss  Aubrey  ?  Beauti- 
ful being— all  innocence,  elegance, 
refinement; — to  possess  her  would 
elevate  him  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  it 
would  purify  his  feelings,  it  would  en- 
noble his  nature.  What  was  too  ar- 
duous or  desperate  to  be  undertaken 
to  secure  a  prize  so  glorious  as  this  ? 
He  fell  into  a  long  reverie,  till,  roused 
by  a  chill  gust  of  night  air,  he  rose 
from  his  seat  upon  one  of  the  niches 
in  the  walls ;— how  lonely,  how  soli- 
tary he  felt  I  He  walked  on  rapidly, 
at  a  pace  that  suited  the  heated  and 


rapid  current  of  thoughts  that  passed 
through  his  mind. 

"  No,  I  have  not  a  chance — ^not  a 
chance  1**  at  length  he  thought  to  him- 
self—<'  That  girl  will  be  prouder  in 
her  poverty,  than  ever  shd  would  have 
been  in  her  wealth  and  splendour. 
Who  am  I  ? — a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ;  a  firm 
in  bad  odonr  with  the  profession ;  look- 
ing for  practice  from  polluted  sources^ 
with  a  host  of  miscreants  for  clients 
— faugh  1  faugh !  I  feel  contaminated 
and  degraded!  My  name  even  is 
against  me ;  it  is  growing  into  a  by- 
word 1 — We  must  push  our  advan- 
tage—they must  be  driven  from  Yat- 
ton—he,  she — all  of  them  ;  yes,  all." 
He  paused  for  a  long  time,  and  a  sort 
of  pang  passed  through  his  mind. 
•*  They  are  to  make  way  for— Tit- 
mouse  I — for  Titmouse ! !  And  he, 
too,  loves  her-^bah  1 "  He  involnn« 
tarily  uttered  this  sound  fiercel^^  and 
aloud,  **  But  stay— he  really  is  in  love 
with  Miss  Aubrey — that  I  know;— 
ah  1 — I  can  turn  it  to  good  purpose  ; 
it  will  give  me, by  the  way^  a  hold  upon 
the  little  fool ;— I  will  make  him  be- 
lieve that  through  my  means  he  may 
obtain  Miss  Aubrey  1  Misery  may 
ntake  her  accessible:  I  can  easily 
bring  myself  into  contact  with  them, 
in  their  distress  ;  for  there  are  the 
mesne  profits — the  mesne  profits  I  My 
God !  how  glorious,  but  how  dreadful 
an  engine  are  they !  They  will  help 
to  batter  down  the  high  wall  of  pride 
that  surrounds  them  and  her ;  but  it 
will  require  infinite  care  and  tact  in 
the  use  of  such  an  engine !  I  will  be 
all  delicacy — gentleness— generosity ; 
I  will  appear  friendly  to  her,  and  to 
her  brother;  and,  if  needs  must  be, 
why,  he  must  be  crushed.  There  is 
no  help  for  it.  He  looks  decidedly  a 
man  of  intellect.  I  wonder  how  be 
bears  it,  how  they  all  bear  it,  how  she 
bears  it!  Beggared  beauty — there's 
something  touching  in  the  very  sound! 
How  little  they  think  of  the  power 
that  is  at  this  moment  in  my  hands  !*' 
Here  a  long  interval  elapsed,  during 
which  his  thoughts  had  wandered  to- 
wards more  practical  matters.  "  If 
they  don't  get  a  rule  nisi,  next  term, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  ask  them 
what  course  they  intend  to  pursue: 
Gad,  they  may,  if  so  disposed,  hold 
out  for — how  very  cold  it  is  1 "  He 
buttoned  his  coat — "  and,  what  have  I 
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bMnthiokiiigof?  Really  I  have  been 
dreaming ;  or  am  I  as  great  a  fool  as 
Tittlebat?"  Within  a  few  minutes* 
time  he  bad  quitted  the  walls,  and 
deseended«  through  one  of  the  turret- 
ed  gatewajSy  into  the  town. 

When*  about  seven  o'clock  on  the 
raoniing  after  the  delivery  of  the  ver- 
diety  which,  if  sustained,  consigned 
the  Aubreys  to  beggary,  they  met  to 
partake  of  a  slight  and  hasty  breakfast 
before  setting  off  for  Yatton ;  the 
eoimtenaDces  of  each  bore  the  traces 
of  great  suffering,  and  also  of  the 
efforts  made  to  conceal  it  They 
saluted  each  other  with  fervent  affec- 
tion, each  attempting  a  smile— biU  a 
sm^,  bow  wan  and  forced !  *'  The 
moment  has  arrived,  dear  Agnes  and 
Kate^**  said  her  brother,  with  a  fond 
air,  but  a  firm  voice,  as  his  sister  was 
preparing  tea,  in  silence,  fearful  of 
loeking  at  either  her  brother  or  sister- 
in-law  ;  **  the  moment  has  arrived 
that  is  to  try  what  stuff  we  are  made 
of.  If  we  have  any  strength,  this  is 
the  time  to  show  it  I" 

<*  I'm  sure  I  thought  of  you  both 

almost  all  night  long!*'  replied  Miss 

Aubrey,  tremulously.    "  You  have  a 

lion's  heart,  dear  Charles ;  and  yet 

.  yon  are  so  gentle  with  us" 

*'  I  should  be  a  poor  creature  in- 
deed, Kate,  to  give  way  just  when  I 
ought  to  play  the  man.  Come,  dear 
Kate,  I  will  remind  you  of  a  noble 
passage  from  our  glorious  Shakspeare. 
It  braeee  one's  nerves  to  hear  it!" 
Then,  with  a  fine  inpressi?e  delivery, 
and  kindling  with  excitement  as  he 
went  on,  Aubrey  began — 

'*  In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Urn  Ae  tHM  proof  of  men.     The  sea  be- 
ing mootb. 
How  many  shaUow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  ber  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ? 
But  let  the  mfBan  Boreas  once  eorage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  etrong-xibb'd    bark    through  liquid 

mountains  cut. 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements 
like  Perseus'   hone ;  where's  then   the 

aaucy  boat, 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even 

now 
Co.rivalM  greatness?    Either  to  harbour 
fled. 


Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune !— Even  so. 
Doth  valour  show,  and  valour'a  worth, 

divide. 
In  storms  of  fortune  "  * 

'Twas  kindly  meant  of  Aubrey  ;  ho 
thought  to  divert  the  excited  feelings 
of  his  ^ife  and  sister,  and  occupy  their 
imagination  with  the  vivid  imagery 
and  noble  sentiment  of  the  poet. 
While  he  repeated  the  above  Dues, 
his  sister's  eye  had  been  fixed  upon 
him  with  a  radiant  expression  of  reso- 
lution, her  heart  responding  to  what 
she  heard.  She  could  not,  however, 
speak,  when  he  had  ceased.  For  her- 
self she  cared  not;  but  when  she 
looked  at  her  brother,  and  thought  of 
him,  his  wife,  his  children,  her  forti- 
tude yielded  before  the  moving  array, 
and  she  burst  into  tears. 

**  Come,  Kate  —  my  own  sweet, 
good  Kate ! "  said  he,  cheerfully,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  hers,  **  we  must 
keep  constant  guard  against  our  feel' 
ings.  They  will  be  ever  arraving 
before  our  eyes  the  past — the  dear, 
delightful  past — happy  and  beautiful, 
in  mournful  contrast  with  the  present, 
and  stirring  up,  every  moment,  a  thou- 
sand secret  and  tender  association?, 
calculated  to  shake  our  constancy. 
Whenever  our  eyes  do  turn  to  the 
past,  let  it  be  with  humble  gratitude 
to  God  for  having  allowed  us  all,  iu 
this  changing  world,  so  long  an  inter- 
val of  happiness ;  such,  indeed,  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  few.  W/iat!  shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 
shall  tee  not  receive  evil  f  " 

"My  own  Charles!'*  exclaimed 
Mrs  Aubrey,  rising  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  her  husband,  whose  coun- 
tenance was  calm  and  serene,  as  was 
the  tone  of  the  sentiments  he  expressed 
solemn  and  elevated.  Miss  Aubrey 
was  overcome  with  her  stronger  feel- 
ings, and  buried  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief. Shortly  afterwards  the  car- 
riage drew  up,  and  also  Dr  Tatham, 
on  horseback. 

"  Good  morning !  good  morning, 
my  friends,"  cried  he,  cheerfully,  as 
he  entered,  holding  forth  both  his 
hands  ;  *•  you  can't  think  how  fresh 
and  pleasant  the  air  is !  The  country 
for  me,  at  all  times  of  the  year !  I 
hate  towns  I  Did  you  sleep  well  ?  I 
slept  like  a  top  all  night  long ; — no,  I 
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didn*t»  either,  by  the  [way.  Come^ 
eoiiie>  ladies !  On  with  your  bonnets 
and  shawls  r*  Thus  rattled  on  wor- 
thy little  Dr  Tatham,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  being  said  which  might 
disturb  those  whom  he  came  to  see^  or 
cause  his  own  highly^charged  feelings 
to  give  way.  The  sight  of  Mrs  and 
Miss  Aubrey,  however,  who  greeted 
him  in  silence  as  they  hastily  drew 
on  their  bonnets  and  shawls,  overcame 
his  ill-assumed  cheerfulness ;  and  be- 
fore he  could  bustle  back,  as  he  pre- 
sently did,  to  the  street  door,  his  eyes 
were  obstructed  with  tears,  and  he 
wrung  the  hand  of  Mr  Aubrey,  who 
stood  beside  him,  with  convulsive 
energy.  They  soon  set  off,  and  at  a 
rapid  pace,  Dr  Tatham  riding  along 
beside  the  carriage.  Yatton  was 
about  twelve  miles  off.  For  the  first 
few  miles  they  preserved  a  tolerable 
show  of  cheerfulness ;  but  as  they  per- 
ceived themselves  nearing  Yatton,  it 
became  plainly  more  and  more  of  an 
effort  for  any  of  them  to  speak.  Dr 
Tatham,  also,  talked  to  them  seldomer 
through  the  windows.  At  one  time 
he  dropped  considerablv  behind ;  at 
another,  he  rode  as  mucn  ahead. 

*'  Oh,  Charles,  don't  you  dread  to 
see  Yatton?"  said  Miss  Aubrey  sud- 
denly, as  they  turned  a  familiar  corner 
of  the  road.  Neither  of  them  replied 
to  her. 

"  When  you  come  to  the  village," 
said  Mr  Aubrey,  presently,  to  the  pos- 
tilion, "  drive  through  it,  right  up  to 
the  hall,  as  quickly  as  you  can."  He 
was  obeyedb  As  they  passed  through 
the  village,  with  their  windows  up, 
none  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  look 
through,  but  leaned  back,  in  silence, 
in  their  seats. 

"  God  bless  you  ;  God  bless  you  5 
I  shall  call  in  the  evening ! "  exclaimed 
Dr  Tatham ;  as,  having  reached  the 
vicarage,  he  hastily  waved  his  hand, 
and  turned  off.  Soon  they  had  passed 
the  park  gates :  when  had  they  entered 
it  before  with  such  heavy  hearts — 
with  eyes  so  dreading  to  encounter 
every  familiar  object  that  met  them  ? 
Alas!  the  spacious  park  was  no  longer 
theirs ;  not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a 
flower,  not  an  inch  of  ground ;  the 
trees  all  putting  forth  their  fresh 
green  leaves — nothing  was  theirs:  the 
fine  old  turreted  gateway,  an  object 
always,  hitherto,  of  peculiar  pride  and 
attachment,  their  hearts  seemed  to 
tremble  as  they  rattled  under  it. 
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<*  Courage,  my  sweet  loves !     Cou- 


rage 1  courage!'*  exclaimed  Mr  Au- 
brey, grasping  each  of  their  hands,  and 
then  they  burst  into  tears.  Mr  Aubrey 
felt  his  own  fortitude  grievously  shaken 
as  he  entered  the  old  hall,  no  longer 
hb  Aom«,  and  reflected  that  he  had 
been  hitherto  the  wrongful  occupant 
of  it ;  that  he  must  forthwith  proceed 
to  ''  set  his  house  in  order,'*  and  pre- 
pare for  a  dreadful  reckoning  with 
him  whom  the  law  had  declared  to  be 
the  true  owner  of  Yatton. 

The  formal  result  of  the  trial  at 
York,  was,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, to  declare  Mr  Titmouse  enti- 
tled to  recover  possession  of  only  that 
insignificant  portion  of  the  estates  held 
by  Jacob  Jolter :  and  that,  too,  only 
in  the  event  of  the  first  four  days  of 
the  ensuing  term  elapsing,  without  any 
successful  attempt  being  made  to  im- 
peach, before  the  court,  the  )>repriety 
of  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  English  law,  that  the  ver» 
diet  of  a  jury  is,  in  general,  irreversi- 
ble and  conclusive :  but,  inasmuch  as 
that  verdict  may  have  been  improperly 
obtained  —  as,  for  instance,  either 
through  the  misdirection  of  the  judge, 
or  his  erroneous  admission  or  rejec- 
tion of  evidence ;  or  may  have  no  force 
in  point  of  law,  by  reason  of  the 
pleadings  of  the  party  for  whom  it  has 
been  given,  being  insufficient  to  war- 
rant the  court  to  award  its  final  judg- 
ment upon,  and  according  to,  such 
verdict,  or  by  reason  of  the  discovery 
of  fresh  evidence  subsequently  to  the 
trial :  therefore,  the  law  hath  given  the 
party  who  failed  at  the  trial,  till  the 
end  of  the  first  four  days  of  the  term 
next  ensuing,  to  show  the  court  why 
the  verdict  obtained  by  his  opponent 
ought  to  go  for  nothing,  and  matters 
remain  as  they  were  before  the  trial, 
or  a  new  trial  be  had.  So  anxious  is 
our  law  to  afford  the  utmost  scope  and 
opportunity  for  ascertaining  what 
ought  to  be  its  decision,  which,  when 
obtained,  is,  as  hath  been  said,  so- 
lemnly and  permanently  conclusive 
upon  the  subject;  such  the  effectual 
and  practical  corrective  of  any  error 
or  miscarriage,  in  the  working  of  that 
noble  engine,  trial  by  jury.  Thus, 
then,  it  appears,  that  the  hands  of  Mr 
Titmouse  and  his  advisers  were  at  all 
events  stayed  till  the  first  four  days 
of  Easter  term  should  have  elapsed. 
During  the  considerable  interval  thus 
afforded  to  the  advisers  of  Mr  Aubrey, 
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his  case>  as  it  appeared  upon  the  noteii 
of  his  counsely  on  their  briefs,  with  the 
indirect  assistance  and  corroboration 
derired  from  the  shorthand  writer's 
notes,  underwent  repeated  and  most 
andous  examination  in  all  its  parts 
and  bearings,  by  all  his  legal  advisers. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  every 
point  in  the  case  farourable  to  their 
client  had  been  distinctly  and  Ailly 
raised  by  the  Attorney- General,  as- 
sisted by  his  Tery  able  jtiniors,  Mr 
Stirling  and  Mr  Crystal ;  and  so  was 
it  with  the  connsel  of  Mr  Titmouse, 
as,  indeed,  the  result  showed.  On  sub- 
sequent examination,  none  of  them 
could  discoYcr  any  false  step,  or  any 
advantage  which  had  been  overlooked, 
or  taken  inefficiently.     Independently 
ofTarions  astnte  objections  taken  by 
the  Attorney- General  to  the  reception 
of  sereral  important  portions  of  the 
plaintiff's  evidence,  the  leading  points 
relied  on  in  favour  of  Mr  Aubrey 
were— the  impropriety  of  Lord  Wid- 
drington's  rejection  of  the  deed  of  con- 
firmation on  account  of  the  erasure  in 
it  \  the  effect  of  that  deed,  assuming 
the  erasure  not  to  have  warranted  its 
rejection  ;  and  several  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  doctrine  of  adverse  pos- 
session, by  which  alone,  it  had  been 
contended  at  the  trial,  that  the  claim 
of  the  descendants  of  Stephen  Dred- 
dlington  had  been*  peremptorily  and 
finally  barred.      Two  Tery  long  con- 
sultations  had  been  held  at  the   At- 
torney-General's  chambers,  attended 
by  Mr  Stirling,  Mr  Crystal,  Mr  Mans- 
fidd,  the  three  partners  in  the  firm  of 
Runnington  and  Company,  Mr  Park- 
inson, and  Mr  Aubrey — who  had  come 
np  to  town  for  the  purpose  alone. 
Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  all  of  them, 
he  stated  most  distinctly  and  empha- 
tically, that  he  insisted  on  no  ground 
of  objection  being  taken  against  his 
opponent,  except  such  as  was  strictly 
just,  equitable,  honourable,  and  con- 
scientious.    Rather  than  defeat  him 
on  mere  technicalities — rather  than 
avul  himself  of  mere  positive  rules  of 
law,  while  the  bight,  as  between  man 
and  man,  was  substantially  in  favour 
of  bis  opponent-^  Mr  Aubrey  declared, 
faowerer  absurd  or  Quixotic  he  might 
be  thought,  that  he  would— if  he  had 
them— lose  fifty  Yattons.    Fiat  Justin 
tia  mat  ccdum,    "  You  mean  to  say, 
Anbrey,"  interrupted  the  Attomev- 
General   mildly,  after   listenrag  for 
tome  time  to  his  friend  and  client  with 


evident  interest,  and  admiration  of  bis 
pure  and  hifrh- minded  character— 
*'  that  it  would  be  unconscientious  of 
you  to  avail  yourself  of  a  fixed  and  be- 
neficial rule  of  law,  established  upon 
considerations  of  general  equity  and 
utility— such,  for  instance^  as  that  of 
adverse  possession  in  order  to  retain 
possession,  while" 

'*  Pray,  Mr  Attorney- General,  if  I 
had  lent  you  five  hundred  pounds 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  would  you 
set  up  the  itatute  ofUmitationB  against 
me  when  1  asked  for  repayment  ? " 

«*  Excnse  me,  Aubrey,**  replied  the 
Attorney- General,  with  a  faint  flush 
upon  his  handsome  and  dignified  fea- 
tures ;  *'  but  how  idle  all  this  is !  One 
would  i^iagine  that  we  were  sitting  in 
a  school  of  casuistry  I  What  are  we 
met  for,  in  the  name  of  common  sense? 
For  what,  but  to  prevent  the  rightful 
owner  of  property  from  being  deprived 
of  it  by  a  trumpery  accidental  erasure 
in  one  of  his  title-deeds,  which  time 
has  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  ac- 
counting for  ?  '*  He  then,  in  a  very 
kind  way,  but  with  a  dash  of  peremp- 
toriness,  requested  that  the  case  might 
be  left  in  their  hands,  and  that  they 
might  be  given  credit  for  resorting  to 
nothing  that  was  inconsistent  with  the 
nicest  and  most  fastidious  sense  of 
honour.  This  observation  put  an  end 
to  so  unprecedented  an  interference ; 
but  if  Mr  Aubrey  supposed  that  it  bad 
had  any  effect  upon  the  Attorney- 
General,  he  was  mistaken ;  for  of  course 
that  learned  and  eminent  person  se- 
cretly resolved  to  avail  himself  of 
every  conceivable  means,  great  and 
small,  available  for  overturning  the 
verdict,  and  sectlring  the  Aubreys  in 
the  possession  of  Yatton.  He  at  the 
same  time  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
moderate  the  expectations  of  his  client, 
declaring  that  tie  was  by  no  means 
sanguine  as  to  the  issue;  that  Lord 
Widdrington's  rulings  at  Aisi  Prius 
were  very  formidable  things ;  in  ikct, 
rarely  assailable  $  and  then,  again,  the 
senior  puisne  jndge  of  the  court— Mr 
Justice  Grayley— had  been  consulted 
by  Lord  Widdrington  at  the  trial,  and 
concurred  with  him  in  his  principal 
ruling,  now  sought  to  be  moved  against. 
At  the  close  of  the  seeond  consulta- 
tion, on  the  night  of  the  first  day  in 
Easter  term,  (the  Attorney- General 
intending  to  move  on  the  ensuing 
morning,)  after  having  finally  gone 
over  the  ease  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
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agreed  upon  the  exact  grounds  of 
moTing — ^tbe  Attorney*  General  called 
back  Mr  Runnington  for  a  moment> 
as  he  was  walking  away  with  Mr  Au- 
brey»  and  whispered  to  him^  that  it 
would  be  Tery  proper  to  assume  at 
once  that  the  motion  failed ;  and  con- 
uder  the  best  mode  of  negotiating 
concerning  the  surrender  of  the  bulk 
of  the  property,  and  the  payment  of 
the  mesne  profits. 

*'  Ob,  Mr  Aubrey  has  quite  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  worst,  Mr  Attor. 
ney-General." 

<<  Ah,  well !  '*  replied  the  Attorney- 
General  with  a  sigh ;  and  about  flv6 
minutes  after  Mr  Runnington's  de- 
parture, the  Attorney-  General  stepped 
mto  his  carriage,  which  had  been 
standing  for  the  last  hour  opposite  his 
chambers.  He  drove  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  almost 
immediately  after  deliyered  a  long  and 
luminous  speech  on  one  of  the  most 
important  and  intricate  questions  that 
had  been  discussed  during  the  session. 
The  first  four  days  of  term  are  an 
awkward  interval  equally  to  incompe- 
tent counsel  and  incompetent  judges — 
when  such  there  are.  The  slips  of 
both  then  come  to  light ;  both  have  to 
encounter  the  keen  and  vigilant  scru- 
tiny of  a  learned,  acute,  and  indepen« 
dent  body — the  English  bar.  If  a 
judge  should  happen  to  be  in  any  de- 
gree unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
important  station — incompetent  for 
.the  due  discharge  of  his  difficult  func- 
tions at  Nisi  Frius — what  a  store  of 
anxiety  and  mortifications  accumulates 
at  every  ciremt  town  against  the  en- 
suing term ;  where  his  misrulings  are 
distkctly  and  boldly  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  full  court  and  the  as- 
sembled bar!  What  must  be  liis 
feelings,  as  he  becomes  aware  that  all 
interested  in  the  matter  look  out  for  a 
plentiful  crop  of  new  trials  from  the 
circuit  which  he  has  selected  to  favonr 
with  his  presence.  Great  causes  lost, 
yerdicts  set  aside,  and  new  trials  or- 
dered, at  an  enormous,  often  a  ruinous 
expense,  entirely  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  seize  the  true  points  and 
bearings  of  a  case,  and  present  them 
properly  to  a  jury,  to  apply  accurately 
the  principles  of  evidence !  How  ex-> 
qutsitely  painful  to  suspect  that  as 
soon  as  his  name  is  announced,  the 
anxious  attorneys  withdraw  records 
and  postpone  the  trials  of  their  chief 
causes,  in  all  directions  trying  no  more 
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than  they  can  possibly  help,  in  the 
hope  that  a  more  competent  judge  will 
take  the  circuit  after!  to  become, 
every  now  and  then,  aware  that  coun- 
sel boldly  speculate  at  the  trial  upon 
his  inexperience  and  ignorance  by  im- 
pudent experiments,  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  elementary  principles  I  And 
then  for  incompetent  counsel ;  is  not 
his  a  similar  position  ?  Set  to  lead  a 
cause,  before  a  host  of  keen  rivals, 
watchiDg  his  every  step  with  bitter 
scrutiny — feeling  himself  entirely  at 
sea;  bewildered  among  details;  for- 
getting his  points ;  losing  his  presence 
of  mind ;  with  no  fixed  principles  of 
law  to  guide  him ;  laid  prostrate  by 
a  sudden  objection,  of  which,  when  too 
late  and  the  mischief  is  done  and  irre- 
trievable, he  sees,  or  has  explained  to 
him  the  fallacy,  and  absunlity,  and 
even  audacity  ;  discovering  from  in- 
dignant juniors,  on  sitting  down,  that 
he  has  gone  to  the  jury  on  quite  the 
wrong  tack,  and  in  effect  thrown  the 
cause  away  ;  and  although  he  creeps 
into  court  on  the  first  four  days  of 
term,  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  the 
false  step  he  took  at  the  trial ;  but  in 
vain,  and  he  dare  not  look  his  attor- 
ney in  the  face,  as  he  is  refused  his 
rule!  These  and  similar  thoughts 
may  perhaps,  on  such  occasions,  be 
passing  through  the  mind  of  a  snarling 
sarcastic  cynic,  disappointed  in  his 
search  for  business,  distanced  in  the 
race  for  promotion,  as  be  sees  the 
bench  occupied  with  graceful  dignity 
by  men  of  acknowledged  fitness  chosen 
from  among  the  flower  of  the  bar, — 
those  most  qualified  by  experience, 
learning,  intellect,  and  moral  charac- 
ter. I  would  say  to  an  inquirer,  go 
now  into  any  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  your  country— to  any  court  of 
Nisi  Prius  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  if  you 
are  able  to  observe  and  appreciate 
what  you  shall  see,  you  will  acknow* 
ledge  that  in  no  single  instance  has  the 
precious  trust  of  administering  justice 
been  committed  to  unworthy  or  in- 
competent hands,  whatever  may  have 
occasionally  been  the  case  in  a  former 
day.  And  in  like  manner  may  we 
rebuke  our  cynic,  in  respect  of  his  dis- 
paraging estimate  of  the  leading  bar. 
The  spectacle  presented  by  the 
court  in  banc,  to  a  thoughtful  ob- 
server, is  interesting  and  imposing. 
Here,  for  instance,  was  the  Court  of 
King*8  Bench,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Wi<klrington,  with  three  pubne  judges 
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^«n  men  of  powerful  undentandiogs^ 
of  great  eiperieiice>  and  of  deep  and 
exteDsive  l^al  knowledge.  Observe 
the  dignifi^  calmness  and  patience 
with  which  counsel  are  listened  to, 
verbose  even  and  tiresome  as  occa^ 
sionjdly  they  are ;  the  judges  not  de* 
ranging  their  thoughlsy  or  the  order 
in  which  the  argument  has  been> 
vith  much  anxiety  and  care,  prepared 
for  them  beforehand— by  incessant 
suggestions  of  crude  and  hasty  impres- 
sions— but  suspending  their  judgment 
till  fully  possessed  of  the  case  brought 
before  them  br  one  whom  his  client 
has  thought  fit  to  intrust  with  the 
conduct  of  his  case.  They  never  in- 
terfere but  In  extreme  cases»  when 
the  time  of  the  court  is  being  plainly 
wasted  by  loose  irrelevant  matter. 
Their  demeanour  is  characterised  by 
grave  courtesv  and  forbearance ;  and 
any  occasional  interference  is  received 
by  the  bar  widi  profound  respect>  and 
anxious  attention.  Never  is  to  be 
seen  in  any  of  our  courts  the  startling 
spectacle  of  personal  collbion  between 
judge  and  counsel— each  endeavouring 
to  rival  the  other  in  the  exhibition  of 
aeuteness  and  ingenuity.  On  the  con- 
trary* a  thoughtful  observer  of  what 
goes  on  in  any  of  our  courts*  will  be- 
Ueve  that  our  judges  have  considered 
the  truth  of  that  saying  of  Seneca— 
NHsapieniiiB  odiosina  acumine  mimio  ; 
and  modelled  themselves  after  the 
great  portraiture  of  the  judicial  office 
drawn  by  the  most  illustrious  of  philo- 
sophers. 

"  Patience  and  gravity  of  bearing* 
are  an  essential  part  of  justice ;  and  an 
over-speaking  judge  is  no  well-tuned 
eymbd..  Judges  ought  to  be  more 
learned  than  witty;  more  reverend 
than  plausible;  and  more  advised  than 
confident  It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge 
first  to  find  that  which  he  might  have 
heard  in  due  time  from  the  bar ;  or  to 
show  quickness  of  conceit*  in  cutting 
off  evidence*  or  counsel  too  short* 
or  to  prevent  information  by  questions* 
^ough  pertinent."*  Our  English 
judges  are  indeed  worthy  of  the  aJec- 
tion  and  reverence  with  which*  both 
in  public  and  private*  they  are  regard- 
ed ;  and  if  any  one  will  consider  their 
severe  and  almost  uninterrupted  la- 
bours—the toil  and  weight  of  respon- 
sibility they  bear*  equaUed  by  that  of 


no  other  public  functionaries — he 
will  doubly  appreciate  the  courtesy 
and  forbearance  which  are  exhibited 
by  them*  and  forget  any  transient 
glimpses  of  asperity  or  impatience  on 


the  part  of  men  exhausted*  frequently* 
by  both  bodily  and  mental  labour. 
But  1  forgot  that  1  had  brought  the 


reader  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench*  whero  he  has  been  standing  all 
this  while*  watching  Lord  Widdrington 
"  go  through  the  bar*"  as  it  is  terqpied ; 
namely*  calling  on  all  the  counsel 
present*  in  the  order  of  their  seniority 
or  position*  to  make  any  little  motion* 
of  course*  before  proceeding  with  the 

{principal  business  of  the  day.  One 
earned  gisntleman  moved*  for  instance* 
to  discbarge  a  fraudulent  debtor  out  of 
custody*  so  that  he  might  start  off  for 
the  continent  and  avoid  a  debt  of 
£3000*  because*  in  the  copy  of  the 
writ,  the  word  was  '^  sheriff*'*  and  in 
the  writ  itself*  "  sheriff} ;'  and  in  this 
motion  he  succeeded,  greatly  to  the 
astonishment  of  Mr  Aubrey.  But  the 
court  said*  that  a  ''copy"  meant  a 
copy';  and  this  was  not  a  copy:  where 
was  the  line  to  be  drawn?  Were 
they  to  have  a  contest  on  every  occa« 
sion  of  a  party's  carelessness  as  to  the 
materiality*  or  immateriality,  of  the 
variance  it  had  occasioned?  So  the 
rule  was  made  absolute*  with  costs. 
Another  scamp  sought  to  be  discharged 
out  of  custody— or  rather  that  his  bail- 
bond  should  be  delivered  up  to  be  can- 
celled* because  his  name  therein  was  , 
called  "  Smyth*"  whereas  in  the  writ 
it  was  "  Smy  the ;"  but  after  his  coun- 
sel had  cited  half-a-dozen  cases*  the 
court  thought  that  the  maxim  of  idem 
sanana  applied*  and  dbcharged  the 
rule.  Then  half-a-dozen  young  gen- 
tlemen moved  for  judgment  as  in  case 
of  a  nonsuU — some  of  them  with  much 
self-possession  and  nonchalance;  an- 
other moved  for  an  attachment  against 
a  party  for  non-payment  of  costs*  pur- 
suant to  the  Master *s  edlocattir;  and 
the  last*  in  the  very  back  row  of  all* 
moved  for  a  rule  to  compute  principal 
and  interest  on  a  bill  of  exchange. 
Then  all  the  bar  had  been  gone  through* 
In  about  half-an-hour's  time;  during 
which  the  Attorney- General  had  come 
into  court*  and  arranged  all  his  books 
and  papers  before  him;  Mr  Subtle 
sitting  next  to  him  with  a  slip  of  paper 
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before  him,  to  take  a  note  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  moved. 

''Does  any  other  gentleman  move?'* 
inquired  Lord  Widdrington^  looking 
over  the  court*  He  received  no  an- 
swer. 

'<Mr  Attorney* General/'  said  he; 
and  the  Attorney- General  rose— 

'<  If  your  Lordship  pleases, — ^in  a 
case  .of  Do£  on  the  Demise  of  Tit- 
mo^  against  Jolteb»  tried  before 
yoim  Lordship  at  the  last  assizes  for 
the  county  of  York»  I  have  humbly  to 
move  your  Lordship  for  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  a  nonsuit  should  not  be 
entered,  or  why  the  verdict  entered  for 
the  plaintiff  should  not  be  set  aside, 
and  a  New  Trul  had."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  what  had  taken  place  at  the  trial, 
with  great  clearness  and  brevity.  In 
like  manner — with  infinite  simplicity 
and  precision — he  stated  the  various 
points  arising  npon  the  evidence,  and 
the  general  grounds  of  law  which  have 
been  already  specified;  but  I  am  so 
grateful  to  the  reader  for  his  patience 
under  the  infliction  of  so  much  legal 
detail  as  was  contained  in  the  last  part 
of  this  history,  that  I  ^all  now  con- 
tent myself  with  the  above  general 
statement  of  what  took  place  before 
the  court.  As  soon  as  he  had  sate 
down,  the  court  consulted  together  for 
a  minute  or  two ;  and  then — 

**  You  may  take  a  rule  to  show 
caose,  Mr  Attorney- General,'*  said 
Lord  Widdrington. 

<«  On  all  the  grounds  I  have  men- 
tioned, my  Lord  ?" 

*f  Yes.  Mr  Solicitor- General,  do 
you  move?" 

Up  rose,  thereat,  tlie  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral. 

« I  shall  discharge  your  rule/'  whis- 
pered Mr  Subtle  to  the  Attorney- Gen- 
eral. 

**  I'm  afraid  you  will,"  whispered 
the  Attorney- General,  leaning  his 
head  close  to  Mr  Subtle,  and  with  his 
hand  before  his  mouth.  Then  his 
clerk  removed  the  battery  of  books 
whioh  stood  before  him,  together  with 
his  brief;  and,  taking  another  out  of 
his  turgid  red  bag,  the  Attorney-  Gen- 
eral was  soon  deep  in  the  details  of 
an  important  shipping  case,  in  which 
he  was  going  to  move  when  next  it 
came  to  his  turn. 

Thus  the  court  had  granted  a  rule 
nisi,  as  it  is  called,  (<'.  r.,  it  command- 
ed a  particular  thing  to  be  done— 


'<  uhkss"  sufficient  **  cause'*  could  be 
thereafter  shown  to  the  court  why  it 
should  not  be  done,)  for  either  enter« 
ing  a  nonsuit,  or  having  a  new  trial. 
Now,  had  this  rule  been  obtained  in 
the  present  day,  at  least  two  years 
must  have  elapsed,  owing  to  the  im* 
mense  and  perhaps  unavoidable  arrear 
of  business,  before  the  other  side  could 
have  beenJipaEd  in  answer  to  it ;  so, 
at  least,  it  nas  been  reported  to  me,  in 
this  green  old  solitude  where  I  am 
writing,  pleasantly  recalling  long.past 
scenes  of  the  bustling  professional  life 
from  which  I  am  thankful  for  having 
been  able,  with  a  moderate  competence, 
years  ago  to  retire.  Now,  had  such 
been  the  state  of  busiuess  at  the  time 
when  the  Rule  in  Doe  d.  Titmouse  v* 
JoUer  was  moved  for,  see  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  it:  had  Mr  Aubrey,  in- 
stead of  the  high-minded  and  con- 
scientious man  he  undoubtedly  was, 
been  a  rogue,  he  might  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  in  twenty  thon- 
sand  pounds,  and  setting  off  with  it  to 
spend  upon  the  Continent,  as  soon  as 
he  found  that  the  court  had  decided 
against  him :  or,  if  the  tenants  should 
have  been  served  with  notice  not  to 
pay  their  rents  to  any  one  but  Mr 
Titmouse — at  all  events  not  to  Mr 
Aubrey — how  was  Mr  Aubrey  and  his 
family  to  have  subsisted  during  thb 
interval? — and  with  the  pos^bility 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  Mr 
Aubrey  might  be  declared  to  be  the 
true  owner  of  Yatton,  and  consequently 
all  the  while  entitled  to  those  rents, 
&c.,  the  non-payment  of  which  might 
have  entailed  upon  him  most  serious 
embarrassments.  During  the  same 
interval,  poor  Mr  Titmouse,  heart- 
sick with  hope  deferred,  might  have 
taken  to  liquor,  as  a  solace  under  his 
misery,  and  drunk  himself  to  death 
before  the  rule  was  discharged — or 
brought  his  valuable  life  to  a  more 
sudden  and  abrupt  conclusion :  whioh 
affecting  event  would.have  relieved  the 
court  firom  deciding  several  trouUesome 
points  of  law,  and  kept  the  Aubreys  in 
possession  of  the  Yatton  estates.  If 
what  I  am  informed  of  as  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  arrears  in  the  Court  of 
King  8  Bench  in  the  present  day,  in 
spite  of  the  anxious  and  unprecedented 
exertions  of  its  very  able  and  active 
judges,  be  correct,  I  suspect  that  I  shall 
not  be  believed,  when  1  inform  the  read- 
er that  within  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
the  rule  nisi,  in  the  present  case,  had 
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b«Mi  novadf  **  eanse  wm  Bhoim  *' 
•gainst  it  hj  Mr  Subtle  and  Mr  Lynx» 
ind  Tery  a&iirably  shown  against  it 
too.  (Mr  Quicksilver,  nnfortuaately 
for  the  interests  of  Mr  Titmouse^  was 
abssnt*  attending  a  great  meeting 
in  the  City,  called  by  himself,  to 
establish  a  society  for  Uie  Moral  and 
lateUeetnal  Regeneration  of  Mankind 
on  the  Basu  of  Pure  Reason.)  The 
Attorney- General  exerted  himself  to 
the  tttmoet  in  support  of  his  rule.  He 
felt  that  the  court — though  scarcely  at 
sll  interfering  during  his  address — was 
against  him  ;  yet  be  deliyered,  per- 
btftps  one  of  the  most  masterly  argu- 
ments that  had  ever  been  heard  in  the 
place  where  he  was  speaking.  Mr 
SterKng  and  Mr  Crystal  wisely  avoid'^ 
ieg  the  grou&d  so  admirably  occupied 
by  the  Attorney- General,  contented 
themselves  with  strengthening  thoso 
positioBfl  which  appeared  to  them  less 
fortified  by  positive  authority  than  the 
others ;  and  then  the  court  said  they 
would  take  a  day  or  two*s  time  to  con- 

sider:  '<  less  on  account,*'  said  Lord 

Widdriagton,  <<  of  the  difficulty  of  the 

case^  than  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests which  would  probably  be  afiected 

by  their  decision." 
''You  have  them  dead  with  you. 

Subtle,"  whispered  the  Attorney- Gen- 

ersl,  a  dight  expression  of  chagrin 

steskng  over  his  features,  as  he  heard 

the  obMrvation  of  Lord  Widdrington. 
**  I  never  doubted  it,"  replied  Mr 

9abtle,  with  a  confident  air.     Every 

day  afterwards,  from  the  Mtting  to  tlm 

rising  oi  tiie  court,  did  the  anxious 

Aubrey  attend  in  the  Kmg's  Bench, 

to  hear  the  jndgment  of  the  court  de- 
livered.    At  length  arrived  the  last 

day  of  the  term.     Soon  after  the  sit- 
ting of  the  court,  Lord  Widdrington 

pronounced  judgment  in  two  or  three 

cases;  but  not  seeing  the  Attomey- 

Genend  (who  was  engaged  before  the 

House  of  Lords)  in  his  place,  delayed 

giving  jndgment  in  the  case  of  Doe 

and  Jolter.     About  two  o'clock  he 

made  his    appearance;    and  shortly 

afterwards.  Lord  Widdrington,  after 

disposing  of  the  matter  then  before  the 

court,  said— "There  was  a  case  of 

Doe  on  the  demise  of  Titmouse  against 

Jolter,  in  which,  early  in  the  term,  a 

rule  was  obtained,  calling  upon  the 
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lessor  of  the  plaintiff  to  show  c^nse 
why," — and  he  proceeded  to  state  the 
rule ;  and  then  to  deliver  the  written 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  court.  A 
clear  and  elaborate  statement  of  the 
facts,  out  of  which  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  had  arisen,  and  of 
those  questions  themael? es^  was  listen* 
ed  toby  Mr  Aubrey  in  breathless  sus- 
pense, before  he  could  obtain  the 
faintest  intimation  of  the  judgment 
which  the  court  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce. Lord  Widdrington  went  on 
to  dispose,  one  by  one,  with  painful 
deliberation  and  precision,  of  the  seven 
points  presented  for  the  decision  of  the 
court.  One  or  two  questions  they 
decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant ; 
but  added,  that  it  had  become  unne- 
cessary to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
answers  given  by  the  witnesses  to 
other  questions,  at  the  trial,  and  which 
disposed  of  the  doubts  arising  on  the 
former  questions.  The  documentary 
evidence,  subsequently  pnt  in,  got  rid 
of  another  difficulty  in  the  early  part 
of  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  rendered 
immaterial  a  qnestion  put  by  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel,  and  strenuously  c^jected 
to  on  the  part  of  the  defendant ;  which 
question  tho  court  was  of  opinion,  as 
had  been  Lord  Widdrington  at  the 
trial,  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed. 
Then,  as  to  the  question  of  AovEass 
POSSESSION,  on  which  very  great  stress 
had  been  laid  by  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel, the  court  was  of  opinion  tliat  none 
existed ;  since  there  had  been  a  disa-- 
.  bitUy — indeed,  a  series  of  disabilities,* 
—through  infancy,  coverture,  and  ab- 
sence beyond  seas,  of  the  various  par- 
ties tlirough  whom  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  claimed.  Finally,  as  to  the 
question  concerning  the  erasure;  the 
court  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
deed  in  which  it  occurred,  had  been 
properly  rejected ;  inasmuch  as  the 
erasuire  occurred  in  a  deariy  material 
part  of  the  deed,  and  there  were  no 
recitals  in  the  deed  by  which  it  could 
be  helped.  That  it  was  clearly  in- 
cumbent upon  those  proffering  the 
deed  in  evidence,  to  account  for  its 
altered  appearance,  although  the  deed 
was  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and 
rebut  the  presumption  of  fraud  arising 
therefrom.  That  the  erasure  was  a 
clear  badge  of  fraud!   and  to  bold 


*  If  the  resdtr  will  refer  to  the  June  No.  (ccxcti.)  p.  840,  col.  ^,  he  may  see  how 
tilt  di$MUtiet  here  alladed  to  arose,  and  affected  the  case. 
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otherwise^  would  be  to  open  a  wide 
door  to  frauds  of  the  most  ezteusiTe 
and  serious  description.  That  there 
had  been  no  evidence  offered  to  show 
that  the  deed  had  ever  been  a  valid 
deed ;  the  very  first  step  failed ;  and, 
in  short}  in  its  then  state,  it  was  in 
contemplation  of  law  no  deed  at  all; 
and}  conseqaently}  had  been  properly 
rejected.  "  For  all  these  reasons^ 
therefore,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  verdict  ought  not-  to  be  dis- 
turbed}  and  the  rule  will  consequently 
be  DiscHA^aoED.*'  As  these  last  words 
were  pronounced}  a  mist  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  intervene  between  Mr 
Aubrey  and  the  objects  around  him, 
for  his  thoughts  had  reverted  to  Yat- 
toO}  and  the  precious  objects  of  his  af« 
fection  who  were  therO}  in  sickening 
suspense}  awaiting  the  event  which 
had  that  momoDt  taken  place.  The 
words  yet  sounding  in  his  excited 
earS}  seemed  like  the  sentence  of  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise  passed  upon 
our  dismayed  and  heart-broken  first 
parents. — YeS}  in  that  solemn  region 
of  matter-of-fact  and  common- place — 
that  deiui  sea,  as  far  as  feeling*  senti- 
ment} incident,  or  excitement  is  con- 
cerned} the  Court  of  King's  Bench- 
there  sate  a  man  of  exqnbite  sensibili- 
ty,— ^pure  and  high-minded — whose 
feelings  were  for  a  while  paralysed 
by  the  words  which  had  faUen  from 
the  judgment  seat}  uttered  with  a  cold* 
business-like} indifferent  air — oh!  how 
horridly  out  of  concert  with  the  an- 
xious and  excited  tone  of  him  whom,, 
with  his  lovely  family}  they  consigned} 
in  fact,  to  destitution  !  After  remain- 
ing for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour} 
during  which  brief  interval  he  re- 
sumed the  control  over  his  feelings 
which  he  had  so  long  and  successfully 
struggled  to  maintain}  he  rose,  and 
quitted  the  court.  It  was  a  heavy , 
lowering  afternoon — one  which  seemed 
to  harmonize  with  the  gloonjy  and 
desolate  mood  in  which  he  slowly 
walked  homeward.  He  encountered 
many  of  his  friends*  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back} and  in  carriages,  on  their  way 
down  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
the  venr  sight  of  them*  in  the  morbid 
state  of  his  feelingSi  gave  him  a  pang 
that  was  indescribable.  With  them 
matters  were  the  same  as  they  had 
ever  been — as  they  had  till  then  been 
with  him — and  as  probably  they  would 
be  with  them  to  the  end  of  their  ca- 
reer ;  but  he  had  been  forced^  suddenly 
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and  for  ever»  to  quit  the  scene  of  high 
excitement — he  heaved  many  heavy 
sighS}  as  he  exchanged  nod  after 
nod  with  those  he  met,  as  he  ap- 
proached Charing  Cross.  There  he 
encountered  Lord  C-  i  the  brilliant 
Foreign  Secretary,  arm  in  arm  with 
two  eloquent  and  leading  members  of 
the  Government — all  of  them  evidently 
in  high  spirits^  on  their  way  down  to 
the  House. 

"  Ah  I— Aubrey  I—In  town?— An 
age  since  we  met!'*— exclaimed  they* 
in  a  breath,  shaking  him  cordially  by 
the  hand. — "  You  know,  of  course* 
that  the  budget  comes  on  to-night— 
eh?"- 

*'  I  assure  you,**  said  Lord  C * 

**  our  friends  will  do  us  great  service- 
very  essential  service,  by  being  early 
in  their  attendance  1 — You  know  that 
Mr  Quicksilver  intends  to  come  out 
against  us  to-night  in  great  force  ? — 
My  dear  Aubrey*  you  are  going  the 
wrong  way.** 

''  I  am  not  going  down  to  the  house 
to-night." 

"Not  going  down?— Eh?— My 
dear  Aubrey}  you  astonish  me !— Have 
you  paired  off?  You  can't  think  how 
I  lament  your  absence  !** 

"  I  am  returning  to  Yorkshire  al- 
most immediately.** 

"  But  surely  you  can  come  for  an 
hour}  or  so,  to-night— eh?  Come? 
Don't  let  a  trifle  stand  in  the  way." 

"  I  would  not  let  a  trifle  stand  in  the 
way,**  replied  Mr  Aubrey,  in  a  tone 
and  manner  that  at  once  arrested 
the  attention  of  them  whom  he  was 
addressing,  and  suddenly  reminded 
them  of  what,  in  their  political  eager- 
ness, they  had  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of— namely  the  perilous  position  of  his 
private  affairs. 

"  My  dear  Aubrey^  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons  for  intruding  such  matters 
upon  you,**  said  Lord  C— — ,  with  sad- 
den earnestness  '*but  shall  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  before  you 
leave  town  ?*' 

"  I  fear— no/ ;— I  set  off  by  the  mail 
to-morrow  evening — and  have  in  the 
mean  time  much  to  attend  to,*'  said  Mr 
Aubrey,  unable  to  repress  a  sigh — and 
they  parted.  But  for  a  determination 
not  to  yield  to  a  morbid  sensibility,  he 
would  have  got  into  a  hackney-coach, 
and  so  have  avoided  the  "  troops  of 
friends,*'— the  hosto  of  "  old  fan^liar 
faces,**  all  wending  down  to  the  scene 
in  which  he  had  begun  so  eminently 
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to  dxstingiiiah  him8el&_but  from 
which  he  leemed  now  to  be  for  ever 
ezclnded.  He  therefore  pursued  his 
way  on  foot  One  of  those  on  whom 
his  troubled  eje  lit,  was  a  well  known 
figure,  on  horseback — the  great  Duke 

of ,  on  his  way  down  to  the  House 

of  Lords,  g^oing  Tery  slowly,  his  head 
ioclined  on  one  side,  his  iron-cast 
features  overspread  with  an  expression 
of  stem  thoughtfulness.  He  did  not 
obserre  Mr  Anbrey^in  fact,  beseemed 
too  ranch  absorbed  with  his  own 
thoughts  to  observe  or  recognise  any 
body ;  yet  he  now  and  then  mechani- 
cally raiaed  his  finger  to  his  hat,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  obeisances  of 
those  whom  he  met.  Poor  Aubrey 
sighed ;  and  felt  as  if  circumstances 
bad  placed  him  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  him  whom,  so  lately,  he 
had  entertained  familiarly  at  dinner ; 
that  there  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
arisen,  as  it  were,  a  great  and  impass- 
able gulf  between  them. 
On  reaching  his  house  in  Grosvenor 
Street^  hb  heart  fluttered  while  he 
knocked  and  rang  ;  and  he  seemed  to 
shrink  from  the  accustomed  obsequious 
Toice  and  manner  of  the  powdered  me- 
nial who  admitted  him.  Having  ordered 
a  slight  dinner,  he  repaired  to  his  li- 
brary. The  only  letter  which  had  ar- 
rived since  he  had  left  in  the  morning, 
bore  the  Grilston  post- mark,  and  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs  Aubrey. 
He  opened  it  with  trembling  eager- 
ness. It  was  crossed — the  dear  fami- 
liar handwriting  I^from  beginning  to 
end,  and  full  of  heart -subduing  ten- 
derness. Then  it  had  a  little  enclo- 
rore,  with  a  strange,  straggling  super- 
scription, •*  To  my  Papa ;"  and  on 
opening  it  he  read,  in  similar  charac- 
ters,— 

"  My  dear  Papa,  I  love  you  very 
very  much.   Do  come  home.  Mamma 
sends  her  love.     Your  dutiful  son, 
"  Charles  Acjbrbt. 

''P.S.  Agnes  sends  her  love ;  she 
cannot  write  because  she  is  so  little. 
Please  to  come  home  directly. 

Charles  A.,  Yatton.*' 

Anbrev  saw  how  it  was^^that  Mrs 
Aubrey  had  either  affected  to  write  in 
her  litde  son's  name,  or  had  actually 
guided  his  pen.  On  the  outside  she 
bad  written  in  pencil, — 

**  Charles  says,  he  hopes  that  you 
will  answer  his  letter  directly." 

Aubrey's  lip  quivered,  and  his  eyes 
fined  with  tears.    Putting  the  letters 
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into  his  bosom,  he  rose  and  walked  to 
and  fro,  with  feelings  which  cannot 
be  described.  The  evening  was  very 
gloomy ;  it  poured  with  rain  inces- 
santly. He  was  the  only  person  in 
that  spacious  and  elegant  house,  ex- 
cept the  servants  left  in  charge  of  it ; 
and  dreary  and  desolate  enough  it 
felt.  He  was  but  its  nominal  owner 
— their  nominal  master !  In  order  to 
save  the  post,  he  sat  down  to  write 
home — (home !  his  heart  sunk  within 
him  at  the  thought)— and  informed 
Mrs  Aubrey  and  his  sister  of  the 
event  for  which  his  prerious  letters 
had  prepared  them ;  adding,  that  he 
should  set  off  for  Yatton  by  the  mail 
of  the  ensuing  night,  and  that  he  was 
perfectly  well.  He  also  wrote  a  line 
or  two,  in  large  printed  characters,  by 
way  of  answer  to  his  little  correspond 
dent,  his  son,  towards  whom  how  his 
heart  yearned  I  and  having  dispatch- 
ed  his  packet,  probably  the  last  he 
should  ever  frank,  he  partook  of  a 
hasty  and  slight  dinner,  and  then  re- 
signed himself  to  deep  meditation 
upon  his  critical  circumstances.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  precise  po« 
sition,  in  point  of  law,  namely>  that 
he  was  safe  in  the  possession  of,  the 
Yatton  property,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  trifle  which  wft  occupied  by 
Jolter,  and  had  been  the  object  of  the 
action  just  determined,)  till  another 
action  should  have  been  brought,  di- 
rectly seeking  its  recovery ;  and  that 
by  forcing  his  opponent  to  bring  such 
action,  he  might  put  him  to  consider- 
able risk  of  retaining  his  verdict,  and, 
thereby,  greatly  harass  him,  and  ward 
off,  indefinitely,  the  evil  day  from  him- 
self. By  these  means  he  might  se- 
cure time,  possibly,  also,  favourable 
terms  for  the  payment  of  the  dreadfbl 
arrear  of  mesne  profits,  in  which  he 
stood  indebted  to  his  successor.  To 
this  effect  he  had  received  several  in- 
timations  from  as  upright  and  con- 
scientious ^n  adviser,  Mr  Rnnnington, 
as  was  to  be  found  in  the  profession. 
But  Mr  Aubrey  had  decided  upon  his 
course ;  he  had  taken  his  ground,  and 
intended  to  maintain  it.  However 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  had  been  the 
claim  set  up  against  bin),  it  had  been 
deliberately  and  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  he  had 
no  idea  but  of  yielding  it  a  prompt 
and  hearty  obedience.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  waste  no  time — to  frit- 
ter away  no  enei^gy  in  feeble  dal- 
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liance  with  trouble ;  but  to  face  her 
boldly,  and  comply  with  all  her  exac- 
tions. He  would,  on  the  morrow,  in- 
struct Mr  Runnington  to  write  to  his 
opponent's  soltcttors^  informing  them 
that  within  three  weeks'  time  the 
estates  at  Yatton  would  be  deliyered 
up  to  their  client,  Mr  Titmouse.  He 
would  also  direct  his  own  private  so- 
licitor to  arrange  for  the  quickest  pos- 
sible disposal  of  his  house  in  GnMTe> 
nor  Street,  and  his  wines  and  his  fur- 
niture, both  there  and  at  Yatton.  He 
resolved,  moreover,  on  the  morrow, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  vacat- 
ing his  seat  in  Parliament,  by  applying 
for  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  ; — and  having  determined 
on  these  arrangements,  consequent 
upon  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Court 
of  King*8  Bench  of  that  day,  he  felt 
the  momentary  relief  and  satisfaction 
of  the  seaman  who  has  prepared  his 
vessel  fur  the  approaching  storm.  He 
felt,  indeed,  relieved  for  a  while  from 
a  dreadful  pressure. 

"  And  what,  now,  have  I  really  to 
complain  of?'*  said  he  to  himself; 
'«  why  murmur  presumptuously  and 
vainly  against  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  ?  I  thank  God  that  I  am 
still  able  to  re^gnise  his  hand  in  what 
has  befallen  me,  and  to  believe  that 
He  hath  done  all  things  weti,  that 
prosperity  and  adversity  are  equally, 
from  Him,  means  of  accomplishing  his 
all-wise  purposes  I  Is  it  for  me,  poor 
insect  I  to  question  the  goodness,  the 
wisdom,  or  the  justice  of  my  Maker? 
I  thank  God  for  the  firm  belief  I  have 
that  He  governs  the  world  in  righteouS' 
ness,  and  that  He  has  declared  that  He 
will  protect  and  bless  them  who  sin- 
cerely endeavour  to  di&cover,  and  con- 
form to,  His  will  concerning  them.  He 
it  was  that  placed  me  in  my  late  con- 
dition of  orosperity  and  eminence: 
why  should  I  fret,  when  Ho  sees  fit 
gently  to  remove  me  from  it,  and 
place  me  in  a  different  sphere  of  ex- 
ertion and  suffering  ?  If  the  dark 
heathen  could  spend  a  life  in  en- 
deavouring to  steel  his  heart  against 
the  sense  of  suffering,  and  to  look  with 
cheerless  indifference  upon  the  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  life»  bImU  I,  a  Chrfethm, 

shrink  with  impatience  and  terror 
from  the  first  glimpse  of  adversity  ? 
Even  at  the  worst,  how  favoured  is 
my  situation  in  comparison  of  that  of 
millions  of  my  fellow- creatures  ?  Shall 
I  not  lessen  my  own  sufferings,  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  thought  fit  to  inflict  upon 
my  brethren?  What  if  I,  and  those 
whom  I  love,  were  the  subjects  of  dire- 
ful disease — of  vice— of  dishonour? 
What  if  I  were  the  object  of  a  just  and 
universal  contempt,  given  up  to  a  re- 
probate mind ;  miserable  here,  and 
without  hope  hereafter  ?  Here  have 
I  health,  a  loving  family— -have  had 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  even  now,  in  the  imminent 
approach  of  danger,  am  enabled  to 
preserve,  in  some  measure,  a  compo<* 
sure  of  feeling,  a  resolution  which 
will  support  me,  and  those  who  are 
dearer  to  me  than  life."  Here  his 
heart  beat  quickly,  and  he  walked  ra- 
pidly to  and  fro.  "  1  am  confident 
that  Providence  will  care  for  them ! 
As  for  me,  even  in  sight  of  the  more 
serious  and  startling  peril  that  menaces 
me — what  is  it,  to  a  Christian,  but  a 
trial  of  his  constancy  ?  There  hath 
no  temptation  taken  you,  say  the  Scrip- 
tures written  for  our  instruction,  but 
such  as  is  common  to  man;*  but  God 
is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  what  ye  are  abte,  but  will 
with  the  temptation,  a'so  nuike  a  way  to 
escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it,** 
This  consolatory  passage  led  Aubrey, 
in  a  calm  and  exalted  mood  of  mind, 
to  meditate  upon  that  picture  of  sub- 
mission to  manifold  misfortune,  simple 
and  sublime  beyond  all  comparison  or 
approach,  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  one  in. 
spired  with  wisdom  from  on  high — caU 
culated  at  once  tosolemnize,to  strength- 
en, and  elevate  the  heart  and  charac- 
ter of  man  ;  and  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Job.  Oh,  reader  f  who,  bril- 
liant as  may  be  at  this  moment  thy  posi* 
tion  in  life,  may  have  been  heretofore, 
or  may  be  hereafter,  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  dreadful  suffering  and  peril, 
suffer  him  whose  humble  labours  now 


*  Af^^Mrifff  Bigoifies  in  this  place,  (1st  Ck>rintb.  z.  13,)  lays  a  great  commentator 
on  this  memorable  passage  of  Scripture,  "  such  as  is  suited  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  man  ;  such  as  every  man  may  reasonably  expect,  if  he  considezi  the  nature 
of  his  body  and  soul,  and  his  situation  in  the  present  world." 
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for  a  motnent  ocenpy  thy  attention,  re* 
Terently  to  refer  thee,  again  and  yet 
again,  to  that  memorable  passage  of 
holy  writ !  With  danger  surrounding 
him,  with  otter  min  staring  him  in  the 
face,  M  r  Aubrey  read  this  glorions  pas- 
sage ;  bis  ahaken  spirit  gathered  from  it 
calmness  and  consolation,  and  retiring 
eariy  to  bed,  he  enjoyed  a  night  of  tran- 
quil nndisturbed  repose. 

<*Tfaey  are  determined  not  to  let 
the  grass  ^row  underneath  their  feet, 
Mr  Aubrey,*'  said  Mr  Runnington, 
who,  the  next  morning,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  breakfast,  pursuant  to 
appointment ;  "  within  two  hours* 
time  of  the  court  delivering  judgment, 
yesterday  afternoon,  I  received  the 
following  communication.**  He  hand- 
ed to  Mr  Aubrey  this  letter : — 

«  Saffron  Hill,  15th  April  18—. 
**  Gentlemen : 

"  2>oe  d.  Titmouse  ▼.  Jotter. 
"  The  rule  for  a  new  trial  herein 
baring  been  this  day  discharged,  and 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  court 
delivered  in  favour  of  the  claims  to 
the  Yatton  estate  of  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  present  action,  we  shall 
feel  obliged  by  an  intimation  from 
von,  at  your  earliest  possible  con- 
venience, of  the  course  'which  your 
client  may  now  think  fit  to  adopt. 
Ton  are,  of  course,  aware  that  wo  are 
now  in  a  situation  to  attack,  success- 
folly,  the  entire  property  at  Yatton, 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr 
Aubrey  ;  and  that,  had  we  thought  fit, 
we  might  have  sought  and  recovered 
it  all  in  the  action  which  has  just 
been  decided  in  favour  of  our  client. 
It  is  now  in  our  power  materially  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  adduced  at 
the  late  trial :  and  we  beg  to  be  in- 
funned  whether  it  is  your  client's 
intention  to  put  Mr  Titmouse  to  the 
enormous  expense,  and  the  delay  of 
a  second  trial,  the  issue  of  which  can- 
not be  doubtful ;  or,  with  the  prompti- 
tode  and  candour  which  are  to  be 
expected  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
station  and  character  of  your  client, 
at  once  yield  to  our  client  the  substan- 
tial fruits  of  his  verdict. 

*'  If  his  reasonable  wishes  in  this 
matter  be  disregarded,  we  would 
merely  intimate  that  it  will  be 
for  your  client  most  seriously  to 
^eigh  the  consequences ;  to  see 
ivhethcr  such  a  line  of  conduct  may 
not  greatly  prejudice  his  interest*,  and 


place  him  in  a  far  worse  position  than, 
perhaps,  he  would  otherwise  have 
occupied.  As  we  understand  your 
client  to  be  in  town,  we  trust  you  will 
forgive  us  for  requesting  you  imme«  * 
diately  to  communicate  with  him,  and 
at  your  earliest  convenience  enable 
us  to  announce  the  result  to  our 
client.— We  are,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servants, 

"  QoiaK,  Gammon  k  S^P." 
"  Messrs  Runkington  1 
AND  Co.*'  j 

"  Well — I  own  I  see  nothing  to 
find  fault  with  in  this  letter,**  said  Mr 
Aubrey,  calmly  but  with  a  suppressed 
sigh,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  letter. 

"  Rather  quick  work,  too—is  it  not» 
Mr  Aubrey  ? — within  an  hour  or  two 
after  judgment  pronounced  in  theur 
favour  :--but,  to  be  sure,  it's  very  ex- 
cusable, when  you  consider  the  line 
of  business  and  the  sort  of  clients  that 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  are 
accustomed  to." 

**  I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the 
course  I  shall  adopt,"  said  Mr  Au- 
brey— 

«  Oh,  of  course,  that  is  quite  clear," 
said  Mr  Runnington,  pouring  out  his 
coffee — "  we  shall  stand  another  shot, 
and  see  if  there*8  ammunition  enough 
lefk  for  the  purpose :  and  we'll  tender 
a  bill  of  exceptions,  and  carry  the  case 
into  the  Exchequer  chamber,  and 
thence  into  the  House  of  Lords — ah  I 
we'll  ti^or*  them,  I  warrant  them  T'— 
and  he  rubbed  his  hands,  with  a  little 
excitement  in  his  manner. 

"  Why,  Mr  Runnington,"  answer- 
ed Mr  Aubrey,  gravely,  •'  would  it 
not  be  wanton — most  unconscientious 
in  me  to  put  them  to  the  expense  and 
anxiety  of  a  second  trial,  when  the 
whole  case,  on  both  sides,  has  beeti 
fairly  brought  before  both  the  court 
and  the  jury?" 

«•  Good  Heavens,  Mr  Aubrey  I  who 
ever  heard  of  an  estate  of  ten  thousand 
a-year  being  surrendered  after  one 
assault  r 

**  If  it  vrere  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  a-year,  I  would  submit,  after 
such  a  trial  as  ours.** 

*'  How  do  wo  know  what  fraud  and 
perjury  may  have  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  secure  the  late  verdict,  and 
which  we  may  have  the  means  of  ex- 
ploding against  the  next  trial  ?  Ah, 
Mr  Aubrey,  you  don*t  know  the  cha« 
racter  of  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
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Snap  in  the  pr6fes8lon ;  they  learn  a 
fresh  trick  from  every  scoundrel, 
swindler,  and  thief,  whose  case  they 
undertake.'* 

**  I  thought  that  fraud  and  perjury 
were  never  to  he  presumed,  Mr  Run- 
nington  I  Besides,  had  we  not  the  ad. 
Tantage  of  most  acute  and  experienced 
counsel  ?  How  could  it  escape  themf 

*'  I  would  only  venture  to  remind 
you,*'  said  Mr  Runnington,  firmly  hut 
resptctfully,  "  of  the  obsenrations  of 
the  Attorney.  General,  at  our  last  con- 
sultation." 

.  "  I  thought  I  was  unanswered,  Mr 
Runnington,  though  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  press  the  matter,"  replied 
Mr  Aubrey  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

*'  Excuse  me,  but  we  must  take  the 
chance  of  a  second  trial,"  said  Mr 
Runnington. 

"  I  have  decided  upon  the  course  I 
shall  adopt,"  replied  Mr  Aubrey, 
calmly  and  determinedly — ''I  shall 
instruct  you  to  write  this  day  to  the 
gentlemen  upon  the  other  side,  and 
inform  them  that  within  three  weeks 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  deliver  up  pos* 
session  of  Yatton.'* 

*'  My  dear  sir  I — Do  I  hear  aright  ? 
Deliver  up  possession  of  the  estates? 
and  within  three  weeks  ?'* 

'«  That  was  what  I  sdd,  Mr  Run- 
nington,"  replied  Mr  Aubrey,  rather 
peremptorily. 

'*  I  give  you  my  honour,  Mr  Au- 
brey, that  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
practice  I  never  heard  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure." 

"  And  I  shall  further  request  you  to 
state  that  the  last  quarterns  rents  are 
in  my  banker's  hands,  and  will  be  paid 
over  to  the  order  of  Mr  Titmouse." 

"  Good  gracious,  Mr  Aubrey  1"  in- 
terrupted Mr  Runnington,  with  an  air 
of  deep  concern. 

"  I  have  well  considered  the  position 
in  which  I  am  placed,"  said  Mr  Au- 
brey, with  a  serious  air. 

"  It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  men- 
tion the  subject,  Mr  Aubrey;  but 
have  you  adverted  to  the  mesne  pro- 
fits?" 

*'  I  have.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  fear- 
ful matter :  and  I  frankly  own  that  I 
see  no  way  open  before  me,  but  to 
trust  to  the  forbearance  of "— ^-^ 

"  Forbearance  I— The  forbearance, 
of  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap !  I 
or  of  any  one  counselled  by  them  I" 

"  Why,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  might  as 
well  undertake  to  pay  off  the  national 
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debt,  as  this  sum  of  sixty  thoosuid 
pounds." 

"  That's  just  the  very  thing,"  re- 
plied Mr  Runnington,  with  a  dismayed 
i|ir. 

"  Whatever  honourable  negotiation 
can  efiect,  I  leave  it  in  your  hands  to 
do.  With  reference  to  the  time  that 
may  be  obtained  for  the  liquidation  of 
it," — Mr  Aubrey  changed  colour,  but 
spoke  with  firmness — **  I  must  own 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  has  occanon-* 
ed  me  inexpressible  anxiety,  Mr  Run- 
nington. I  really  do  not  see  what 
length  of  time  wili  enable  me  to  dis- 
charge so  fearful  a  sum  of  money,  or 
even  to  make  any  sensible  impression 
upon  it.  I  am  quite  at  their  mercy." 
Here  both  maintained  a  silence  of  se- 
veral minutes'  duration. 

«'  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  clear 
that  equity  would  not  interpose  to  re- 
lieve against  mesne  profits,  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present — a  dormant  chum 
set  up." 

''  I  cannot  see,  Mr  Runnington,  on 
what  principle  such  an  interference 
could  be  supported." 

**  No  more  do  I,  at  present,"  replied 
Mr  Runnington,  **  but  1*11  lose  no 
time  in  having  the  best  advice  on  the 
subject.  Gracious  me!  when  one 
thinks  of  it,  it  deprives  one  of" — — 
at  this  moment  a  thundering  appeal 
to  the  knocker  of  the  door  announced 
an  arrival ;  and  presently  the  servant 
entered  and  stated  that  Lord  C 
had  called,  and  was  waiting  in  the  li- 
brary. After  repeating  two  or  three 
directions  to  Mr  Runnington,  Mr  Au- 
brey begged  to  be  excused,  and  pre- 
sently entered  the  library,  where  Lord 
C—  was  waiting  to  receive  him. 
Lord  C  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
tall,  of  elegant  person,  a  strikingly 
handsome  countenance,  and  most  win- 
ning address ;  he  was  a  thorough  po- 
litician, possessed  of  eloquence,  im- 
mense practical  knowledge,  and  a 
very  commanding  intellect.  He  was 
made  for  eminent  office,  and  got 
through  the  most  complicated  and 
harassing  business  with  singpular  ease 
and  celerity.  He  had  for  several  years 
entertained  a  sincere  regard  for  Mr 
Aubrey,  whom  he  considered  to  be  a 
very  rising  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mens,  and  who  had,  on  several  occa- 
Eions,  rendered  him  special  service  in 
debate.  He  was  much  shocked  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  Mr  Aubrey;  and  had 
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BOW  eome  to  him  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  him  ;  and  also,  not 
withoat  a  faint  hope  of  prevailing  upon 
him  to  come  down  that  evening:  and 
support  them  in  a  very  close  division. 
He  was  as  kind-hearted  a  man  as  a 
ieen  politician  could  he. 

«  I  am  really  shocked  beyond  ex- 
pression to  hear  all  this>"  said  he,  after 
Anhrej  had,  at  his  earnest  request, 
explained  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed  ;  the  dreadful  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained^tbe  still  more  dreadful  liabilities 
to  which  he  was  subject.  "  Really 
who  can  be  safe  ?  It  might  have  hap« 
pened  to  me — to  any  of  us  1  Forgive 
me,  my  dear  Aubrey,"  continued  Lord 
C- —  earnestly,  "  if  I  venture  to 
express  a  hope  that  at  all  events  Mrs 
Aubrey  and  your  family  are  provide 
for,  and  your  very  lovely  sister ;  she, 
I  trusty  is  out  of  the  reach  of  incon- 
venience ?  "  Mr  Aubrey's  lip  quivered, 
and  he  renuuned  silent. 

**  Allow  me  a  friend's  freedom,  Au- 
brey, and  let  me  repeat  my  question; 
are  your  family  provided  for  ?  " 

"  I  will  be  frank.  Lord  C ," 

replied  Mr  Aubrey,  with  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  preserve  his  composure.  "  The 
little  provision  that  was  made  for 
them  goes  with  Yatton :  but  for  them 
—my  wife,  my  children,  my  sister— I 
would  have  subnutted  to  this  misfor- 
tune with  unshrinking  fortitude ;  but 
they  are,  alas,  involved  in  my  ruin  I 
My  wife  had  nothing  when  1  married 
her ;  and  of  course  the  settlements  I 
made  on  her  were  out  of  the  Yatton 
property;  as  also  was  the  little  income 
left  my  sister  by  my  father.  With 
Yatton  all  is  gone — that  is  the  plain 
fact ;  and  there  is  no  disguising  it." 

Lord  C seemed  much  moved. 

«  The  Duke  of  ,   1,  and  two 

or  three  other  of  your  friends,  were 
talking  about  these  matters  last  night; 
we  wish  we  could  serve  you.  What 
18  the  sort  of  foreign  service  you  would 
prefer,  Aubrey?" 

^  Fareiffn    service,"    echoed    Mr 
Aubrey  significantly. 

''  Yes ;  an  entire  change  of  scene 
would  be  highlv  serviceable  in  divert- 
ing yonr  thonghts  from  the  distressing 
sabjects  which  here  occupy  them,  and 
must  continue  to  occupy  them  for 
some  time  to  come." 
''  It  is  very  kindly  meant.  Lord 

C ;  bat  do  you  really  think  I  can 

for  a  siDgle  moment  entertain  the  idea 
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of  quitting  the  country  to  escape  from 
pecuniary  liability  V* 

«'  That's  the  point  exactly ;  I  de- 
cidedly  think  you  ought  to  do  so ;  that 
you  must,"  replied  Lord  C  ,  in  a 
matter-  of-  fact  manner. 

*'  Nothing  upon  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  do  so,"  replied  Mr  Aubrey 
firmly.  "  The  bare  idea  shocks  me. 
It  would  be  the  meanest,  most  un- 
principled conduct — it  would  reflect 
disgrace  on  the  King's  service." 

"  Poh^-this  is  mere  eccentricity- 
knight-errantry  ;  I'm  sure  that  when 
you  are  in  a  calmer  mood  you  will 
think  differently.  Upon  my  honour,  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my 
life.  Are  you  to  stay  at  home,  to 
have  your  hands  tied  behind  your 
back,  and  be  thrust  into  prison — to 
court  destruction  for  yourself  and  your 
family?"  Mr  Aubrey  turned  aside 
his  head,  and  remained  silent. 

*'  I  must  plead  in  favour  of  Mrs 
Aubrey — your  children— your  sweet 
lovely  sister ; — good  God  I  it*s  quite 
shocking  to  think  of  what  you  are 
bringing  them  to." 

*'  You  torture  my  feelings,  Lord 
C ,*'  said  Mr  Aubrey,  tremu- 
lously and  very  pale ;  "  but  you  do 
not  convince  my  judgpaent.  Every 
dictate  of  conscience  and  honour  com- 
bines to  assure  me  that  I  should  not 
listen  to  your  proposal." 

''  Good  God !  what  an  outrage  on 
common  sense! — But  has  any  thing 
been  yet  said  on  the  subject  of  these 
liabilities — these  mesne  profits,  as  I 
suppose  they  are  called  ?" 

«  Nothing ;  but  they  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course." 

*'  How  is  it  that  you  owe  only  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  Aubrey?** 

•*  Onty  sixty  thousand!'' 

*'  At  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a<* 
year,  you  must  have  had  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds." 

"The  statute  of  limitations  prevents 
more  than  six  years'  arrears  being  re- 
coverable." 

"  But  do  you  intend,  Aubrey,  to 
avail  yourself  of  such  a  protection 
against  the  just  claims  of  this  poor, 
unfortunate,  ill-used  gentleman  ?  Are 
not  the  remaining  forty  thousand 
pounds  justly  due— money  of  his 
which  you  have  been  making  away 
with  ?  Will  you  let  a  mere  technical 
rule  of  law  outweigh  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  conscience  ?" 
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*<  I  do  oot  exactly  understand  your 

drift,  Lord  C ." 

<<  Your  sovereiga  has  a  right  to  com-  - 
mand  your  services;  and  by  obeying 
him  and  serving  your  country,  you  are 
enabled  to  prevent  a  malignant  oppo- 
nent from  ruining  you  and  your  fa- 
mily, by  extorting  avast  sum  of  money 
not  equitably  due :  I  protest  I  see  no 
difference  in  principle,  Aubrey,  be- 
tween availing  yourself  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  and  of  the  call  of  the 
king  to  foreign  service  ; — but  we  must 
talK  of  thb  again.  By  the  way,  what 
is  the  name  of  your  vorthy  opponent? 
Tittlemouse^  or  some  such  strange 
name  ?" 

*'  Titmouse ! — By  the  way,  you  lose 
a  seat  for  Yatton,*'  said  Aubrey,  with 

a  faint  smile.     Lord  C pricked 

up  his  ears.  ""'^ 

"Ay,  ay  I  how's  that?*' 

*'  The  gentleman  you  have  named 
professes,  I  underhtand.  Liberal  prin- 
ciples ;  probably  he  will  sit  for  the 
borough  himself ;  at  all  events,  he  will 
return  the  member." 

"  He*s  a  poor  ignorant  creature^ 
isn*t  he  ?  What  has  made  him  take  up 
with  Liberal  principles  ?  By  taking  a 
little  notice  of  him  early,  one  might 
—eh  ?  —  influence  him  ;  —  but  you 
don't  intend  to  vacate  this  session  V 

"  I  intend  this  day  to  apply  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds ;  and  this  evening, 
if  yon  like,  a  new  writ  may  be  moved 
for  the  borough  of  Yatton.*' 

"  You  must  come  down  to  night, 
mj  dear  Aubrey,  you  really  must,*' 

■did  Lord  C ,  with  undisguised 

anxiety — with  more  than  he  had 
shown  during  the  interview.  "  The 
numbers  will  run  very  close  ;  they  are 
stirring  heaven  and  earth; — good 
Heayens !  my  dear  Aubrey,  a  vote's  in- 
Tftluable  to  night ;— Gad^  you  shan't 
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have  the   Chiltern  Hundreds ;    you 


mustn't  really  apply  for  it  —  at  all 
events,  not  till  to-morrow." 

"  1  shall  sit  no  more  in  the  House 
of  Commons,'*  sdd  Mr  Aubrey^  with 
a  sad,  determined  air; — *' be;iides»  I 
leave  for  Yatton  by  to- night's  mail. 
There  are  those  waiting  fur  me  whom 
you  would  not  have  me  disappoint, 
lord  C —  r 

"  Not  for  worlds,  ray  dear  Aubrey," 

replied  Lord  C ,  half  absently ; 

-^bo  was  intensely  disappointed  at  uot 
obtaining  Mr  Aubrey's  vote  that  even- 
ing; and  rose  to  go. 

"  Then  I  direct  to  Yatton,  when  I 
have  occasion  to  write  to  you  ?"  said 
he. 

"  For  the  next  three  weeks  only. 
My  movements  after  that  period  are 
not  yet  fixed." 

"  Adieu,  Aubrey ;  and  I  entreat  of 
you  to  remember  me  most  sincerely 
to  Mrs  Aubrey  and  your  sbter;  and 
when  you  look  at  them,  remember — 
remember  our  conversation  of  to-day." 
With  thb.  Lord  C took  his  de- 
parture, and  left  poor  Aubrey  much 
depressed.  He  quickly,  however, 
roused  himself,  and  occupied  the 
principal  part  of  the  day  in  making 
the  necessary  and  melancholy  arrange- 
ments for  breaking  up  his  establish- 
ment in  Grosvenor  Street,  and  also 
disposing  of  his  wines,  books,  and  fur- 
niture at  Yatton.  He  also  instructed 
a  house-agent  to  look  out  for  two  or 
three  respectable  but  small  houses  in 
the  outskirts  of  town,  out  of  which 
they  might  choose  the  one  which 
should  appear  most  suitable  to  himself 
and  Mrs  Aubrey »  on  their  arrival  in 
London.  About  eight  o'clock  he  got 
into  the  York  mail,  and  his  heart  was 
heavy  within  him. 
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The  Germans  are  wont  to  complain 
thit  they  have  been  long  overlooked^ 
and  are,  even  when  recognised,  much 
misapprehended  and  misrepresented 
by  foreigners — especially  by  the  vain 
Frenchman   and  the  proud  and  pre- 
jodiced  Briton.     There  is  some  rea- 
f  son  certainly  for  the  complaint.    The 
(  Briton  is  isolated  by  the  sea,  and  the 
Frenchman    by    self-conceit.       Had 
these  walls  of  partition  been  wanting, 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  mutual 
appreciation  might  by  this  time  have 
been  effected.      But  if  the  Germans 
will  only  seriously  consider  the  mat- 
ter, they  are  honest  enough  to  con* 
fess,  that  they  have  themselves  princi- 
pally to  blame.     Among  nations,  as 
among  individnals,  a  man  is  what  he 
gives  himself  out  for.     When  Henry 
the  Fowler,  amid  the  sands  and  mosses 
of  Brandenburg,  laid  the  foundation 
of  those  strong  fortresses  that  were 
destined  to  expand  with  the  progress 
of  years  into  the  flourishing  cities  of 
a  Prussian  monarchy — when  Otho  the 
Great,  beneath  the  walls  of  Augsburg, 
gave  chase  to  the  fleet  hordes  of  the 
Huns,  and  checked  the  barbarians  of 
the  East  in  their  devastating  inroads 
on  Enropean  civilisation — when  Bar- 
barossa  held  the  stirrup,  not  to  the 
Pope,  but  to  Peter,  (as  his  pious  pride 
expressed  it,)— :when  Frederick   II. 
crusaded  more  successfully  with  his  wit 
than  with  his  sword,  not  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Innocent  III.,  but  in  despite 
of  him — when  the  monk  of  Witten- 
berg dared  to  speak  naked  truth  in 
the  face  of  pompous  lies  and  decorated 
dignities,  and  with  one  word,  in  which 
there  was  no  mystery  but  honesty, 
made  the  whole  of  Europe  electric : 
in  those  days,  Europe  respected  Ger- 
many, and   willingly  acknowledged 
that  thing  to  be  mighty,  whose  might 
she  experienced.      It  is  ever  thus. 
Modest  genius  is  sometimes  overlook- 
ed certainly.     A  Spinoza  may  choose 
to  sit  in  his  solitary  study,  feeding 
spiders  and  weaving  cobwebs — and. 


being  a  philosopher,  find  his  reward 
in  the  solitude  he  seeks.  But  this  sort 
of  retiring  genius  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  being  overlooked  by  the  great 
world.  The  great  world  is  too  ur- 
gently pressed  by  the  necessities  of  the 
moment  to  enter  with  every  erudite 
Faustus  into  the  chamber  of  metaphy- 
sics, to  cite  devils  :  your  microscope 
may  be  a  wonderful  discovery ;  but 
when  I  am  digging  wells  and  drawing 
water,  I  do  not  care  to  enquire  how 
many  leviathans  may  be  swarming 
in  this  or  that  globule.  So  it  was 
with  the  German  mind :  for  two  cen« 
tunes  after  Luther,  Europe  heard  no* 
thing  of  Germany.  Politically,  the 
empire  was  nuU.  In  that  **  confusion 
divinely  preserved,*'  it  would  have  re- 
quired the  eye  of  a  god  to  read  the 
germs  of  future  organization.  Reli- 
gion was  ossified  into  school-theolo- 
gy ;  and  the  thirty  years*  war  was  the 
price  paid  in  blood  and  burning  for 
the  life  of  Martin  Luther,  who  (ac- 
cording to  Romish  faith)  should  have 
been  sacrificed  at  Worms,  as  John 
Huss  was  at  Constance.  What  we 
call  literature,  or  the  light  sportings 
and  joyous  careerings  of  thought, 
amid  such  universal  devastation  there 
could  be  none.  Like  a  wounded  snake, 
the  German  soul  crept  into  a  dark 
corner,  and  was  forgotten  by  Europe. 
Meanwhile,  Louis  XIV.  arose  ;  and, 
like  every  other  energetic  thing  that 
plants  itself  boldly  on  the  foreground 
of  human  action,  and  surrounds  itself 
for  the  moment  with  loud  explo* 
sions  and  coruscations — were  it  but  of 
brilliant  pyrotechny, —  Louis  XIV. 
was  seen  of  men,  and  bewondered  both 
in  Germany  and  England.  Surely 
the  Germans  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this.  They  themselves  were  the 
first  to  bow  in  slavish  submission  before 
the  new  idol,  and  the  price  they  put 
upon  themselves  by  their  famous  era 
of  Frenchification,  that  price  was  put 
upon  them  by  others.f  England  wor- 
shipped   Louis    XIV.    and  Voltaire 


*  Deatichland,  oder  Briefa  eines  in  Deutschland  reisenden  Deutschen.  vom.  Carl. 
Jnlin  Weber.     Stnttgart,  1684.     4  vols.  8vo.     Zweite  vermehrte  nnd  verbeBserte 


t  Madame  de  Stael  alladei  beautifully  to  the  principle  of  **  Aid^  tot  tt  JHeu  t^ai, 
dera,"  as  being  the  only  one  to  which  the  Germani  could  look  for  salvation.  '*  If  tli« 
Germans  could  be  iubjugatedi  fheir  misfortune  would  rend  the  |ip^rt ;  but  itiU,  w 
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always  moderately,  andrwas  ready  to 
acknowledge  German  gods  also ;  so 
soon  OS  t/iese  gods  should  make  thenh- 
selves  known.  But  here  lay  the  diffi- 
culty. The  Germans  themselves  al- 
low that  their  genius  is  not  calculated 
for  display:  they  had  no  fuochi 
artifidali  ?  to  ezhibity  no  holiday 
splendour  to  dazzle;  they  were  not 
born  dramatists  like  the  French ;  and 
they  experienced  the  neglect  that 
the  learned  Benedictine  does«  whose 
commentary  on  the  Bible  is  less  read 
than  the  last  new  novel.  England 
is  not  to  blame  in  this  matter.  What 
was  England  to  think  of  German 
literature^  when  the  greatest  pliiloso- 
pher  that  Deutschland  produced  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
— Leibnitz— ;>wrote  not  German,  but 
Latin  and  French  ?  and  Mosheim  also, 
the  erudite,  the  elegant  Mosheim, 
walked  through  the  schools  of  Europe, 
not  as  a  German,  but  as  a  modern 
Roman  ?  Here  was  a  nation  giving 
the  lie  publicly  to  its  own  individu- 
ality, and  forswearing  Its  mother 
tongue.  Could  England  respect  a 
people  so  wofully  destitute  of  self- 
respect  as  Germany  was  in  those  days  ? 
England  was,  in  the  first  place,  not  to 
blame  for  not  storming  the  intellect 
of  Germany,  retired,  as  it  was,  behind 
huge  fortifications  of  lumbering  eru- 
dition and  thorny  metaphysics ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  when  Germany  did 
come  forward  to  show  herself  to  the 
public,  could  England  recognise  the 
sons  of  Herrman  and  Barbarossa,  in 
men  who  mouthed  the  periods  of 
Cicero,  or  minced  the  smooth  pretti- 
nesses  of  Versailles  ? 

The  German  people,  by  their  own  self- 
disowning  character,  established  a  pre- 
sumption against  themselves  that  they 
were — nothing.  If  they  afterwards 
found  it  some  what  hard  to  overturn  this 
presumption,  and  prove,  CO  the  convic- 
tion of  universal  Europe,  that  they  were 
<<  something  in  the  world,**  and  that 
not  a  small  thing,  they  only  expe- 
rienced the  difficulty  which  every  pro- 
fessional buffoon  must  encounter  when 
he  sets  himself  seriously  before  men 
to  establbh  a  character  for  wisdom. 

Madame  de   Stael    published  her 
AUemagne  in  1813 — it  is  now  the  year 


1840.  In  these  seven-and- twenty- 
years,  a  vast  deal  has  been  done  iu 
England,  in  France,  and  by  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  to  establish  them- 
selves strong  in  public  opinion ;  and 
wo  even  se&  them  aspiring  here  and 
there  to  wield  the  literary  sceptre 
with  as  lordly  a  sway  as  ever  graced 
the  dynasty  of  Voltaire.  No  one  who 
is  even  superficially  acquainted  with 
the  floating  literature  of  the  day,  can 
fail  to  have  observed  how  flauntingly 
long-despised  Germanism  spreads  its 
phylacteries  on  every  side.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Teutonic  gospel,  can  now  afford  to 
leave  the  serving  of  tables  to  deacons, 
and  expound  leisurely  to  admiring 
assemblies  the  mysteries  of  cosmopo- 
litan hero-worship  from  Odin  to  Mira- 
beau.  In  Eugland,  at  least,  the 
Germans  can  no  longer  reasonably 
complain  that  their  literature  is  under- 
rated. Wherever  they  will  let  us 
see  with  our  own  eyes,  and  do  not 
hold  up  a  sieve  before  us,  (as  the 
Spanish  proverb  has  it,)  we  are  willing 
to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  in  German 
regions,  and  give  an  honest  report  of 
what  we  have  seen.  As  little  are  the 
Germans  underrated  in  France— wit- 
ness Cousin.  And  we  think  it  right 
here  to  put  our  German  friends  in  re- 
membrance of  the  vast  obligations 
they  lie  under  to  the  French — and 
specially  to  Madame  de  Stael.  From 
the  publication  of  this  lady's  work — 
contemporary  as  it  strangely  enough 
was  with  the  famous  liberation  war 
which  re-established  their  political 
reputation— we  have  to  date  the  great 
European  reaction  in  their  favour, 
and  the  re- establishment  of  their  lite- 
rary reputation.  It  is  not  without 
sorrow,  therefore,  that  we  find  the 
Germans  generally  speaking  in  terms 
.of  somewhat  stinted  praise  of  this 
remarkable  work.  The  Convert 
sations  Lexicon,  a  sort  of  oracle  in 
Germanyt  pronounces,  **  Rich  as  this 
work  undoubtedly  is  in  acute  and  clear 
thoughts,  and  admirable  as  is  the  fcr- 
Your  with  which  the  authoress  recom- 
mends German  manners  and  German 
art  to  the  attention  of  her  countrymen, 
many  oblique  views  and  false  senti- 
ments have  been  justly  censured ;  and 


should  be  tempted  to  say  to  them  as  MdUe  de  Mancini  said  to  Louis  XIV.,  *  You 
are  a  king,  sire,  and  you  weep  :  You  are  a  » axiom,  and  you  weep !  1'  "^Pre/ace  to 
Z^AUemaane, 
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in  the  ABemagne,  more  than  in  any 
othtf  of  her  works,  k  found  a  brilliant 
eoDglomeration  of  opinions  that  can- 
not easily  be  made  to  harmonize  to. 
^ether.*'     This  is  one  of  those  very 
eommon  critical  sentences  that  sets  out 
enlogistically  enough,  but  ends  in  a 
deep  depreciation,  which,  like  the  so- 
lemn cadence  of  a   musical  period, 
dwdis  on  the  ear  when  every  thing 
that  preceded  it  is  forgotten.  Herr  We- 
ber—of  whom  we  shall  say  more  anon 
— sets  out  in  the  same  strain,  but  ends 
even  more  wickedly  ;   "  No  work  on 
Germany^from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner, 
has  attained  such  a  name  as  the  Alle^ 
magne  of  Madame  de  Stael.  Without 
doubt  this  lady  is  a  genius  of  the  high- 
est order  compared  with  other  female 
writers ;  but  the  gigantic  reputation  of 
her  work  on  Germany— a  work  which 
eonfines  itself  exclusively  to  the  moral 
and  literary  side,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  cheering  eulogy  on  German 
character,  German  honesty,  German 
sentiment   and    German   thought- 
arose  more  from  well«known  publish- 
er's tricks,  and  the  power  of  a  name, 
than  from  its  real  merit.     Salary,  the 
minister  of  police,  swd  very  truly  that 
it  was  not  French :  as  little  is  it  Ger- 
man :  and  we  are  reminded  at  evexy 
page  of  the  justness  of  French  criti- 
cism, when  they  gave  their  clever 
countrywoman  the  soubriquet  of  *  La 
phras&re'   *  Que  pensez  vous  de  man 
livre,  Monsieur  f-^jefais  comme  vous, 
Madame,  jb  ne  fense  pas'— is  what 
I  should  be  inclined  to  apply  to  the 
book.     I  wish  to  God  that  no  Lady 
Morgan  may  come  up  the  Rhinetoplay 
off  before  us  another  such  exhibition 
of  brilliant  phrases.'*     All  this  is  not 
onl^^very  unjust  in  the  mouth  of  any 
critic,  but  it  is  particularly  unbecom- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  a'  German,  consi- 
dering that,  as  the  Edinburgh  Review 
very  properly  remarked,  the  main  and 
most  obvious  objection   to  the  Alls- 
magne  is,  that  it  gives  the  Germans  too 
unqualified  praise.     Herr  Weber,  in- 
deed, says— and  every  German  repeats 
the  saying — ^that  Madame  de  Stael 
knew  no  German,  and  in  the  opinions 
which  she  gives  on  German  literature 
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serves  merely  as  the  slavish  mouth* 
piece  of  her  learned  cicerone,  William 
Schlegel.  We  believe  that  she  might 
know  as  much  German  as  Madame 
Trollope,  and  a  little  more— and  still 
know  nothing,  considering  what  a  task 
she  had  proposed  to  herself.  Her 
French  biographer,  indeed,  says  gene- 
rally, that  she  studied  the  language  of 
the  country,*  and  no  doubt  she  talks 
learnedly  on  this  subject  as  on  every 
other  within  the  wide  range  of  Teutonic 
existence.  But  we  have  her  own  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  she  could  not 
speak  German  to  Schiller  at  Weimar ; 
and  we  may  be  assured  that,  had  such 
a  talker  learned  German  at  all,  beyond 
a  few  rudimentary  ideas,  she  would 
have  learned  it  by  talking.  Why, 
indeed,  should  Madame  de  StaSl  have 
seriously  studied  German?  Every 
person  in  Germany  whom  she  wished 
to  see — the  notables  at  Weimar  and 
Vienna,  (except  some  backward  Schil- 
ler)— spoke  French  flaently  :  and  the 
great  critical  Aristarchus  who  paraded 
her  about,  with  all  his  prate  about  ro- 
mance and  the  middle  ages,  was  and  is 
as  elegant  a  modern  French  coxcomb  as 
ever  tripped  out  of  Paris.  And  then 
that  "  ant-hill  of  ideas"— as  Bettine 
Brentano  designates  the  French  lady*s 
brain — could  find  no  appropriate  organ 
in  the  plumping  phrases  and  Cyclo- 
pian  sentences  of  German  discourse. 
Eager  to  talk  on  all  subjects,  and  find- 
ing  every  where  persons  eager  to  talk 
with  her,  Madamo  de  Stael  did  not 
make  an  anxious  study  of  German,  for 
the  same  reason  that  Shakspeare  did 
not  study*  geography — because  she 
could  dispense  with  it.  The  talent  of 
the  French  lies  in  quickly  apprehend- 
ing and  skilfully  exhibiting.  With 
what  a  wonderful  <'  talent  of  appro- 
priation *'  Mirabeau  made  his  books, 
all  the  world  knows ;  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  from  a  short  conversation  with 
Ooethe,  Schiller,  and  Fichte,  and  the 
friendly  revision  of  her  note-book  by 
such  a  universalist  as  Schlegel,  could 
without  difficulty,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  carry  away  as  tangible  and 
intelligible  a  sketch  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  as'  a   systematic,  deep- 


•  **  £Ue  y  apprit  le  laogue  du  paya,  et  6tadie  la  literature  avcc  Wieland,  Goethe, 

Schiller Elle  coniiaiBsait  toua  lea  theatrea  ^traogera,  et  elle  lea  connaia- 

lait  bien,  paree  qa*eUe  a'avait  paa  voulu,  a'en  rapporter  aux  tniductiona.  Elle  eat  le 
courage  d'apprendra  dana  I'age  m^  lea  languea  qu'on  ne  lu  aroit  paa  enseign^s  dana 
ta  jeuneaael"— DcsvxuitGss  in  the  Biographic  UniverteUe. 
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diggings  plumbiog  and  8quariD|^  ar« 
chitectural  German  could  do  in  as 
manj  years.  And  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  nowhere  yet  in  any 
treatise  addressed  to  the  general  pub- 
Iic>  has  a  more  correct  and  intelligible 
Yiew  of  the  general  tendency  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy  been  given,  than 
that  whicn  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  AUemagne.  But 
SchlegeU  you  say,  wrote  this,  not  Ma** 
dame.  If  out  of  all  the  books  of 
travels  which  have  obtained  a  name  in 
the  world,  that  only  be  allowed  which 
is  directly  and  altogether  original,  we 
should  like  to  see  a  calculation  made 
how  little  of  the  much  that  has  been 
written  would  be  allowed  to  remain. 
A  traveller,  like  a  judge  in  a  jury 
case,  must  listen  to  the  statements  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  arguments  of 
counsel  on  both  sides,  and  sum  up  ac- 
cordingly. Originality  is  out  of  the 
question.  But  as  the  judge  must  have 
an  e^e  in  his  head,  otherwise  the  whole 
evidence  and  pleadings  will  go  for 
nought,  so  the  traveller  must  have  an 
eye  in  his  head,  and  (what  the  lawyer 
does  not  require)  a  heart  in  his  bosom 
too.  This  eye,  and  this  heart,  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  had  above  all  women. 
That  she  did  not  know  German,  (as 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  fact,)  only 
makes  her  book  so  much  the  more, 
wonderful ;  and  as  for  Schlegel,  the 
French  lady  showed  her  extraordinary 
discernment  in  attaching  to  her  person 
such  an  intelligent  cicerone.  The 
most  that  Schlegel  could  do  was  to 
show  her  the  object  and  the  point  of 
view — a  living  eye  he  could  not  give ; 
and  with  merely  German  spectacles 
a  French  eye  must  have  been  altoge^ 
ther  blind.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Madame  de  Stael  saw  with  her 
own  eyes  and  felt  with  her  own  heart ; ' 
and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  the  eye  that  saw  through 
the  imposing  hypocrisy  of  Napo- 
leon, perceiving  in  all  the  breadth  of 
consular  and  imperial  pomp  only  an 
**  equestrian  Robespierre,"  {RobeS' 
pierre  au  cheval;)  and  the  high  heart 
that  disdained  to  make  the  pen  of 
genius,  prophetic  of  eternal  truth,  a 
tool  to  flatter  the  gilded  vanities  of 
the  moment— should  have  delighted  to 
survey  the  history  of  man  from  the 
calm  heights  of  Schelling's  cosmopo- 
litan Catholicity,  and  have  responded 
with  strong  pulsations  to  the  sternly 
publime  poetry  of  moral  6entiment» 


systematized  by  the  philosopher  of 
Konigsberg.  What  Savary  said  of 
the  AUemagne,  thit  it  is  not  French j 
and  what  Weber  says,  that  it  is  not 
German,  is  in  fact  its  greatest  praise. 
It  is  both  French  and  German ; 
French  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  out- 
ward exhibition,  German  in  the  pu- 
rity and  the  nobility  of  its  inward  sen- 
timent We  may  say,  indeed,  that 
between  France  and  Germany  Madame 
de  Stael  interposed  as  a  peacemaker 
and  a  conciliator — an  electric  flash 
equalizing  the  positive  and  negative 
sides  of  European  thought. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in 
justi6cation  of  Madame  de  Stael,  be- 
cause we  think  that  her  book,  like 
that  of  Tacitus  on  the  same  subject, 
is  a  work  that  forms  an  era  in  the 
great  history  of  international  appre- 
ciation— a  history  naturally,  and  almost 
necessarily  synonymous  with  the  his- 
tory of  civilisation.  Since  the  year 
1813,  the  interest  in  things  German, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase ; 
foreign  criticism  has  become  now 
something  better  than  an  echo-cham- 
ber for  the  bandying  about  of  mutual 
misunderstandings;  and  though  we 
still  see  with  astonishment  tailors  and 
other  unworthy  persons,  rw  Tvx^'^ruy^ 
looking  out  from  the  windows  of  Ber- 
lin palaces,  we  know  now,  and  rejoice 
in  the  knowledge,  that  there  are  kings 
there  also.  True,  we  will  not  ex- 
change our  classic  Edinburgh  or  our 
titanic  London  for  any  elegant  cabi- 
net city  of  a  Carlsruhe,  spread  out  in 
courtly  elegance  like  a  lady's  fan,  in 
the  foreground  stiffly  adorned  with 
long  Lombardy  poplars,  while  behind 
some  dark  sombre  Schartzwald,  in- 
stinct with  robbers  and  hobgoblins, 
frowns.  The  Goethe-maniac  and 
Kantian  apostles  of  Germanism,  may 
phrase  as  mystically  as  they  will ;  we 
will  not  exchange  our  British  soil, 
whereon  we  walk  erect,  for  any  sub- 
lime ballooning,  devil  knows  whither, 
in  the  crescent  boat  of  German  meta- 
physics. We  will  not  admit  Goethe 
into  partnership  with  Shakspearo;  but 
we  are  willing  to  admit,  and  do  admit 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  Goethe 
himself,  (as  we  learn  from  Eckermann,) 
had  too  much  sense  to  put  forward 
any  such  claims ;  and  we  are  willing, 
with  Mrs  Trollope,  to  scale  any 
heights,  and  penetrate  any  mines  that 
may  tend  to  give  us  a  more  perfect 
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knowledge  of  our  Teutonic  brethren 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  to  cherish  a 
kindly  sympathy  with  their  well- 
being. 

It  is  not  true,  as  the  lady  whom  we 
haTe  just  named  with  pleasant  boasts 
fulness  assertSj  that  Austria  or  any 
part  of  Germany*  after  the  manifold 
writing  that  has  been  on  the  subject, 
can  now  be  regarded  as''  an  essentially 
unknown  country.'*  It  is  true,  however^ 
that  we  have  in  our  English  language 
Tery  few  works  on  the  subject  of  Ger- 
many that  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. The  best  compendium  of 
things  German  that  we  have  hitherto 
produced,  is  that  by  Hawkins  ;*  but  it 
has  all  the  vices  as  well  as  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  race  of  hand-books  or  ma- 
nuals, to  whicbj  in  their  noblest  phase^ 
it  belongs.  It  wants  the  homogcDe- 
ous  fusing  fire,  and  the  sportive  play 
of  iridescent  light  that  intellect  can 
then  only  show  when  it  is  not  caged. 
For  general  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion, without  the  stiffness  of  systema- 
tic disquibition,  and  for  a  certain  ease 
and  anecdotal  vivacity,  keeping  deli- 
cately on  this  side  of  that  tone  of  fri- 
volous and  conceited  gossip,  towards 
which  modern  travel-writing  has  a 
tendency,  Mr  Russell's  well  known 
work  remains  a  model :  pity  only  that 
he  shoots  so  rapidly  across  so  wide  a 
region  I  He  also,  like  most  German 
touriats,  is  very  imperfect  in  his  geo- 
graphy. Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Tyrol,  are  altogether  omitted. 

A  very  pleasant  work  has  been  written 
by  Mr  Spencer.t  This  writer  has  two 
advantages ; — he  has,  in  the  first  place, 
a  perfect  love  and  sympathy  with  the 
German  character ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  his  enthusiasm  drives  him  into 
strange  corners,  which  the  swallow- 
flights  of  most  English  travellers  leave 
unexplored.  He  has  seen  the  green  ble 
of  Rugen—the  last  citadel  of  perse- 
cuted heathenism;  he  has  seen  also 
the  trist  walls  of  Constance — on 
which  the  curse  of  imperial  perjury 
leems  to  lie,  and  the  name  of  Huss 
is  stereotyped  in  sadness.  But  Mr 
Spencer  also  is  too  rapid.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  Germany  in 
two  small  Yolomes. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  to  a 
person  who  is  not  a  Madame  de  StaSl, 
the  study  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  coun« 
try  as  Germany  requires  time.  There 
are  many  curious  topographical  and 
interesting  historical  details  that  can- 
not be  found  in  a  guide-book ;  and  for 
Gernaan  literature,  we  shall  allow  an 
Englishman  of  respectable  talents  five 
years  to  become  familiar  with  its 
spirit,  and  five  years  more  to  follow  it 
out  through — not  all — but  its  main 
and  most  striking  wide-spread  rami- 
fications. A  perfectly  ripe  and 
completely  organized  work  on  Ger- 
many has  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
yet  been  produced  by  any  foreigner. 
Madame  de  Stael's  work  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  a  growth ;  Tshe  only 
blew  away  the  mist,  and  lighted 
certain  prominent  points  of  the  pan- 
orama with  brilliant  lamps.  But  the 
Germans  themselves  have  been  so 
much  the  more  busy  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  Deutschland^that  all  men  might 
look  on  and  call  beautiful.  They  seem. 
Indeed,  to  have  discovered  the  art  of 
intellectual  daguerrotype,  and  to  have 
designed  more  truly  than  any  artist 
can,  the  finished  portrait  of  them- 
selves. They  have,  in  particular,  pro- 
duced three  works  of  the  self-descrip- 
tive and  self- anatomizing  kind,  which, 
together,  form  a  whole  not  easilv  ri- 
valled in  any  other  literature :  these 
works  are : — 

1.  MenzeFs  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

2.  MenzeFs  German  Literature. 

3.  Weber's  Germany,  or  Letters  of 
a  German  travelling  in  Germany. 

^  The  first,  as  the  name  bears,  histo- 
rical, the  second  critical,  the  third 
topographical.  Of  MenzeFs  works  it 
is  not  our  intention  here  to  speak; 
their  merit  has  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged :  and  though  the  work  on 
German  literature  has  throughout  a 
polemical  character,  and  is  unfortu- 
nately, on  some  points,  full  of  vio- 
lence and  dogmaticid  one-sided- 
ness,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  whole  is 
so  manly,  and  the  grasp  of  vigorous 
intellect  so  comprehensive,  that  we 
imagine  the  Germans  will  wait  many 
years  before  this  work  can  be  super- 


*  Germany;  the  Spirit  of  her  History,  Literature,  and  Social  Condition,  by  Bisset 
Hawkins,  M.D.     London :  1838.     8vo. 

t  Sketches  of  Germany  and  the  Geman%by  an  English  resident  in  Germany.  Lon« 
doB,1836.j 
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seded  by  anotlier>  which^  eschewinff  its 
few  faults^  shall  emulate  successmlly 
its  many  rare  virtues.  From  Weber*s 
work>  as  being  unknown  in  England^ 
and,  unless  wo  are  much  deceived, 
hitherto  untrumpeted  in  the  high 
places  of  British  criticism,  wo  intend 
in  this  notice  to  present  our  readers 
vith  a  few  extracts.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  one  word  as  to  the  author. 

"  Charles  Julius  Weber,"  says  the 
Conversations  Lexicon,  "  known  by 
the  clever  {geistreich)  letters  of  a 
German  travelling  in  Germany,  was 
born  in  the  year  1 767  at  Laogenburg, 
in  the  princedom  of  Hohenlohe  Lan- 
genburg,  where  his  father  had  a  situa- 
tion under  government^  (this  country 
is  now  incorporated  into  Wurtemberg.) 
He  studied  law  at  Erlangcn  during 
three  years,  from  1785  to  1788.  He 
had,  however,  early  conceived  a  strong 
passion  for  history  and  geography,  and 
these  studies  he  afterwards  zealously 
prosecuted,  with  a  prospective  view  to  a 
professorship  in  one  of  the  universities. 
Disgusted  with  the  paltry  peddling  of 
the  law  in  such  a  petty  princedom  as 
that  of  Hohenlohe,  he  went  in  1789  to 
Gottingen  ;  but  here,  notwithstanding 
the  patronage  of  Schlozer,  Putter  and 
Eichhorn,  he  failed  in  realizing  his 
schemes  of  academical  ambition.  He 
then  betook  himself,  as  many  lite- 
rary men  have  done  before  him,  to 
tutordom  and  secretaryship.  He  was 
first  tutor  in  the  house  of  the  famous 
Lyonese  banker  Delessert,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  from  this  he  advanced  to  be 
private  secretary  to  the  reigning  count 
of  Erbach-Schonbe^.  Dignified  with 
the  title  of  government.councillor,  he 
attended  the  count  to  the  congress  of 
Rastadt,  (17970  where,  under  the 
auspices  of  Napoleon,  the  delicate 
work  of  mediatizing  was  going  oq. 
Being  well  versed  in  French  litera- 
ture, he  here  made  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  French  characters  of  the 
day.  At  the  house  of  the  count  he 
had  previously  seen  the  best  society  ; 
and,  among  other  interesting  persons, 
had  met  with  Dumouriez,  and  given 
him  lessons  in  German.  He  after- 
wards  travelled  with  the  young  count 
of  Ysenburg-Biidigen ;  and  in  the 
year  1804  retired  from  these  change- 
ful occupations  into  the  quiet  of  private 
life,  with  much  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  5000  florins  in  his  pocket. 
The  rcmainiug  twenty- eight  years  of 
his  life  (he  died  in  1&32)  he  spent 
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with  his  friends  apart  from  public 
life,  devoting  himself  alternately  to 
travel  and  study.  Every  year  he 
made  a  tour  through  some  part  of  his 
German  fatherland,  now  and  then  ex- 
tending his  route  as  far  as  Paris,  and 
generally  bringing  home  with  him 
some  valuable  addition  to  his  curious 
library,  amounting  at  his  death  to 
1 1,000  volumes.  In  the  year  1818  he 
first  came  before  the  public  as  author, 
and  published  several  works  of  an  his- 
torical character,  all  exhibiting  traits 
of  an  original  mind.  But  none  of  his 
works  carried  the  public  by  storm, 
shutting  the  mouth  of  the  gainsayers, 
except  this  Germany,  which  was  first 
pnblbhed  at  Stuttgard  in  1826  8,  in 
three  vols.  8vo;  and  now,  in  this 
second  edition,  amounts  to  four 
Starke  Bdnde — strong  octavos,  as  the 
Germans  say>  with  some  GOO  or  700 
pages  each.  The  work  was  received,** 
continues  our  oracle,  "  with  universal 
approbation  ;  it  contains  the  flower  of 
Weber's  genius,  and  the  cream  of  his 
experience.** 

From  this  account  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  judge  what  an  admirable 
guide  through  broad  Deutschland  he 
has  to  expect  in  Charles  Julius  Weber. 
Every  thing  seems  to  conspire  here  to 
equip  completely  the  concocter  of  a 
perfect  book  of  native  topography. 
We  have  an  early  passion  for  geo- 
graphy and  history  ;  hard  training  at 
the  law  for  three  years,  various  tra- 
velling and  trafiicking  in  the  region  of 
the  polite  world,  an  eye  well  traioed 
to  observe  the  characteristic  changes 
of  many- coloured  life*  and  a  brain 
well  stored  with  curious  scraps  of 
book  learning,  such  as  every  German 
must  have.  Add  to  all  this,  a  very 
pleasant  and  fluent  breadth  of  wit— • 
BO  far  as  a  German  can  be  witty  ;  and 
you  will  understand  how  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  hither  and  thither  f  ra- 
velling in  Germany  by  a  German,  will 
make  a  book,  topographically  at  least, 
far  superior  to  any  thing  that  the 
English  language  can  boast  of  in  this 
kind.  It  were  in  vain,  indeed,  to  ex- 
pect that  even  a  Mistress  Jaraieson, 
were  she  to  localize  herself  in  her  be- 
loved Germany  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  an  "  Alle^ 
magne,*'  could  produce  a  work  so  rich 
in  experience,  and  so  ripe  in  conclu- 
sions, as  the  intelligent  gossip  of  a 
cheerful  sexagenarian  bachelor,  native 
to  the  joil.     It  is  seldom  that  a  man 
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of  highl  J  cultivated  intellect  and  great 
general  information^  makes  it  an  ob- 
ject of  his  life  to  perambulate  and 
thoroughly    to    describe    bis    native 
cooatry ;  and  seldomer  still,  that  when 
done  thoroughly,  it  is  also  done  cheer- 
fully and  agreeably.  Such  a  topogra- 
pher, so  far  as  we  can  see,  Germany 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  Mr 
Weber;  and  the  student  of  German 
literature  will  be  delighted  to  find  that 
even  the  stem  and  architectural  Menzel 
(lAteratur,  iv.  77)  gives  to  Weber's 
rambling  labours  the  testimony  of  his 
almost  unqualified  admiration.      The 
lettgtA  of  MenzeFs  eulogy  must  be 
the  excuse,  (and  it  is  the  only  one,) 
why  we  do  not  hero  honour  our  pages 
with  its  insertion. 

We  have  now  done  our  duty  in  in- 
troducing the  stranger,  and  explaining 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  purpose  and 
drift  of  his  mission.  He  snail  now 
measure  out  his  intelligent  gossip 
without  much  interruption  from  us — 
so  long  as  our  readers  receive  instruc- 
tion or  amusement  from  such  dis* 
course. 

He  sets  out  methodically,  as  a  Ger^ 
man  will,  with  a  description  of  Ger- 
many  generally,  and  of  the  Germans 
gener^y.  Being  a  native  of  South 
Germany,  he  begins  with  eulogizing 
that ;  as  indeed  who  that  has  been  in 
Stjria,  or  Austria,  or  Tyrol,  or  the 
Sidzburg,  or  in  the  Swabian  Alps 
and  the  smiling  vale  of  the  Neckar, 
will  be  slow  to  do  with  him  ? 

*'  Happy  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Maine, 
and  the  Neckar !  Read  what  voyages 
you  will  to  Italy,  to  Sicily,  to  Spain, 
and  the  south  of  France — and  you  will 
scarcely  be  tempted  with  these  Hes- 
perian regions,  lying  languid  and 
mert  beneath  the  too  powerful  sun,  to 
exchange  your  own  happy  abodes 
where  the  temper  of  man  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  sky  are  equally  mellow, 
and  where  the  intellectual  culture  of 
Europe  has  placed  her  throne  1  I  at 
least  say,  with  Kind^ 

*'  Bin  einmal  in  die  Citronen  gegangen 
Thii*s  nimmennehr  I" 

But  Herr  Weber's  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  Southern  Germany  ap- 
pears, perhaps,  most  strongly  in  those 
strong  colours  of  contrast  in  which  he 
has  set  forth  ^e  portraiture  of  the 
dreary  north :  '*  The  natives  of  this 
region  may  live  here  happily  enough. 
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no  doubt ;  but  a  South  German  who 
has  been  here  once,  will  scarcely  repeat 
his  visit  from  the  mere  pleasure  of 
travelling.  The  air  in  this  ill-starred 
half  of  Germany  is  not  pure  and  dark- 
blue,  but  misty  and  scarcely  bluish, 
{kaum  blaulicht) — the  woods  only  grey, 
green,  or  black — ^the  earth  whitish 
grey,  or  dark-brown  heath,  and  the 
lumuhts  lupulus  (hop)  takes  the  place 
of  the  vine.  The  heaths,  however, 
are  fruitful  stores  of  honey ;  and  flocks 
of  tiny  black  sheep  find  a  nutriment 
here,  which  they,  doubtless,  prefer 
much  to  any  thing  they  could  crop 
from  the  greenest  hills  of  Tyrol: 
there  are  also  juicy  berries  of  various 
kinds,  and  delicious  eggs  of  such  wild- 
fowl as  serve  them  here  for  nightin- 
gales. But  these  varieties  will  not 
mend  the  matter.  Here  the  hay  has 
no  fragrance— lovers  in  the  grass 
are  almost  a  caricature,  as  in  Hol- 
land—the shade  of  the  wood  is  not 
kindly,  the  trees  do  not  luxuriate  in 
blossom  ;  and  where  the  birds  do  not 
sing  but  scream,  how  should  poets 
sing  ?  Here  wimples  gently  no  prat- 
tling brook — the  very  rivers  creep 
phlegmatic  along  over  the  melancholy 
flat — the  waters  are  dirty  brown- 
taste  of  peat»moss— and  for  swimming, 
nourish  creeping,  things.  All  the  four 
elements  are  unprofitable. 

<'  In  these  flat  regions,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  an  advantage  that  the  ima- 
gination rerely  gains  the  mastery  over 
the  understanding,  and  the  natives 
seem  happier,  because  they  are  more 
contented.  The  senses  triumph  more 
seldom  over  the  soul— pampered  sto- 
machs oppress  more  rarely  the  brain. 
In  the  upper  classes  there  is  more 
delicacy,  perhaps,  than  in  the  south, 
(alles  iatfeiner  in  der  gebildeten  classeJ) 
But  takmg  the  mass  of  the  North 
Germans,  we  must  say  with  sadness, 
that  being  engaged  in  an  eternal  stmg. 
gle  with  stepmother  Nature,  the  child, 
ren  are,  like  their  mother,  serious,  mo- 
notonous,unfriendly,unwieldy,  colder, 
more  watery,  more  sandy,  than  other 
sons  of  man — not  cheerful,  merry,  and 
communicative,  like  the  sons  of  the 
southern  hills— without  wine,  without 
harp  and  song.  I  say  truly,  when  I  get 
bevond  Cassel,  and  across  the  Elbe, 
I  feel  like  Adam  driven  out  of  Para- 
dise into  the  vale  of  tears.  What  the 
Englishman  said  of  Scotland,  might 
be  said  more  truly  by  a  South  Ger« 
man  of  North  Germany— *«  If  Cain 
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]uid  li««d  ht  Seothmd,  Mb  punishment 
would  not  have  been  bani&ament  from 
\i,  but  confinement  within  it.** 

This  description  is  unfortunately 
too  true ;  and  we  shall  take  occaj»ion 
from  it  to  make  one  practical  reflec- 
tion, which  may  be  of  use  to  some 
future  tourist.  Always,  when  you  can^ 
enter  Germany  from  the  north  ;  and 
then  you  will  escape  the  vexation  of 
Mrs  TroUope,  who,  when  leaving  Ty- 
rol and  Salzburg  behind  her>  and  en- 
tering on  the  wide  dreary  plains  of 
Bavaria,  could  find  no  occupation  for 
her  soul  but  to  gaze  from  the  back- 
window  of  her  carriage,  with  a  visage 
lengthening  with  the  distance,  till  the 
echo  of  her  own  thoughts  greeted  her 
in  the  utterance  of  a  fellow- traveller, 
who  sighed  forth,  1  can  see  the  snow 
still  I  •«  with  a  tone,"  says  that  sturdy 
female,  '*  that  might  have  melted  the 
hardest  heart.*' 

Our  author  from  geographical  de- 
scription now  proceeds  to  national 
character :  and  this  part  of  his  work 
we  have  found  particularly  edifying. 
No  writer  that  we  have  met  with  seems 
to  have  so  warmly  sympathized  with 
the  excellencies,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  keenly  observed  the  faults,  of  his 
countrymen.  In  the  following  re- 
marks, on  the  appreciation  of  Ger- 
man character  by  foreigners,  Weber 
displays  his  various  reading  to  great 
advantage  :-— 

''It  has  long  been  a  fashion  with 
foreign  nations  to  misrepresent  the 
German  character.  Bouhours,  who 
stirred  the  oft-repeated  question, 
whether  Germans  can  have  esprit  ?— 
thought,  like  Swift, the  most  wonder- 
ful inventions  of  science  belong  to  the 
darkest  ages;  printing,  gunpowder, 
and  the  compass,  to  the  most  stupid 
nation  in  Europe — the  Germans.  Even 
the  delicate  Sterne  calls  bad  manners 
German  breeding.  The  Spaniards 
said  of  us — Homo  longusraro  sapiens. 
The  Cardinal  du  Peron  designates  us 
la  nation  la  plus  brutale,  ennemie  de 
tons  les  fArangers,  des  expritsde  bierre,  et 
de  poelet  Another  Eminency  has  a 
fine  conceit.  He  compares  the  Euro- 
pean nations  to  a  glass  of  wine  into 
which  a  fly  has  fallen.     The  Italian, 


says  he,  sends  away  the  glassy  the 

Frenchman  takes  out  the  fly,  and  the 
G«rmaii  drinks  fly  and  all.  The  spiri- 
tual gentleman  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  the  English,  otherwise  he 
might  have  said,  that  John  Bull  would 
have  thrown  the  glass  against  the  wall 
with  an  indignant  God  damn,*  Of  all 
foreigners  that  I  know,  the  Swede 
Oxenstiern(in  his  Pensees  Diverses)  is 
at  once  most  pointed  and  most  just  ia 
his  estimate  of  our  national  character. 
*  VAllemand  est  une  creature,  qui 
hoit  plus  quelle  ne  plus  porter^  un 
tonneau  qui  contient  plus  quil  ne  pa^ 
rait,  et  un  homme  qui  sait  plus  quUl 
ne  dit ;  fy  ajoute  un  homme  dnon" 
near  et  de  probite,*  Montesquieu 
said,  '  L*Allemagne  est  faite  pour  y 
voyager,  Vltalie  pour  y  sejourner^ 
I'Angleterre  pour  y  penser,  la  France 
pour  y  vivre.'  This  last  may  be  true. 
Helvetius  thought  exactly  like  Swift, 
who,  when  Handel  visited  him,  ex- 
claimed— a  genius  and  a  German  1 
And  Mercjgr  is  witty—'  L*Allemand 
boitijume,  el  s'engraisse  sans  souci ;' 
but  he  speaks  of  our  good  animal  con- 
dition only  in  contrast  with  the  meagre 
starved  Parisians--so  that  his  satire 
may  be  taken  as  a  compliment.  The 
English  call  that  which  we  call  kitchen- 
Latin,  German- Latin  ;  and  yet  it 
is  as  true  of  themselves  as  Menage 
said  it  was  of  the  French,  nonloquun" 
tur  Latine  sed  parlant  Latinum ,  Lo rd 
Bristol  had  a  strange  conceit — though 
he  was  surely  in  his  cups  when  he 
said  it.  The  Germans,  quoth  he, 
may  be  divided  into  two  clashes,  wine- 
drinkers  or  knaves,  and  beer- drinkers 
or  fools.  But  he  has  forgotten  the 
schnapps- drinkers  in  the  North  ;  and 
he  did  not  know  the  virtue  of  beer  as 
I  have  known  it,  and  as  it  stands 
very  piously  inscribed  on  the  sign  of 
a  certain  old  inn : — 

'  Gott  Jurchten  macht  selig 
Bier-trinken  macht  frohUch  ; 
DrumfurcJde  Gott  and  trinke  Bier, 
So   bist   du  selig  vnd  frohUch   all- 

hierr 

"The  Italians,  above  all  men,  hate 

us  ;  but  we  may  find  praise  as  well  as 

blame,  in  that  teste  di  cavallo,  which 

they  repeat  against  us.     Napoleon, 


*  '^  'Tia  g( range,  the  Hebrew  word  that  means  I  am 
The  English  always  use  to  govern  d — mn.'* 
As  Bjrron  says,  in  a  well  known  passage.    We  hope  the  present  generation  of  tourists 
are  doing  much  to  wipe  away  this  famous  reproach  from  our  English  vernacular. 
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thit  arch-Italiaii^  has  also  said  many 
vicked  things  to  our  prejudice,  and 
done  more  ;  but  I  can  forgive  him  all 
his  impertinencies  for  the  sake  of  that 
one  sentence  that  ia  r»]p»rted  of  him. 
«  Had  I  been  a  German  prince^  I 
sinrald  have  rescued  the  nation  from 
Gilt  tbe  storms  of  time  under  one 
seeptre:  thirty  millions  of  Germans 
should  have  stood  under  my  throne, 
and  having  once  chosen,  they  vrould 
certainly  never  have  abandoned  me-« 
as  German  Emperor,  I  had  never 
seen  St  Helena.*  No  nation  has 
allowed  itself  so  many  oracular  sen- 
tences against  us  as  the  French ;  every 
nation  has  its  own  quantity  of  conceited 
fools,  but  France  more  than  any  other; 
and  if  it  be  true,  that  in  one  period  of 
our  history  such  coxcombs  were  not 
iDfrequent  in  Germany,  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  that  swarm  of  French 
abbes  and  manuelles,  to  whom  the 
education  of  our  ingenuous  youth  was 
committed,  and  who  induced  French 
vices  on  us,  when  they  should  have  been 
educing  German  virtues,  {verzogen 
nicht  erzogen.') 

"  I  shall  not  give  myself  the  trouble 
seriously  to  refute  all  these  polite 
sayings  of  our  neighbours  in  regard 
to  us ;  only  I  may  remark,  that  the 
French  seem  to  have  abstracted  their 
ideas  of  Germanism  more  from  the 
Swiss,  than  from  the  Germans  proper. 
They  themselves  almost  compensate 
their  calumnies  by  the  phrase  which 
they  use — bon  sens  Allemand.  We, 
however,  are  wise  enough  to  be  taught 
even  by  their  vituperations ;  and  when 
they  are  continually  repeating,  cest 
un  AUemand! — cest  bien  Allemandl—^ 
we  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  ground  for 
these  expressions.  Meanwhile,  we 
are  not  backward,  by  all  manner  of 
familiar  allusions,  to  repay  their  con- 
tempt ;  and  if  the  Parisians  boasted, 
fai  un  Baron  AUemand  dans  mon 
ecurie — we  had  our  French  cooks, 
whom  we  were  accustomed  to  desig- 
nate, Marquis  de  cuisine. ^^ 

The  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Ger- 
man character  are  then  described  in 
detail. — **  Pope  Ganganelli  compared 
the  Italians  to  the  fire ;  the  French  to 
the  air ;  the  English  to  the  water ;  the 
Germans  to  the  earth.  Omne  simile 
claudicat.      The    German  is  not  so 


nimble,  merry,  and  witty,  as  the 
Frenchman ;  the  German  jogs  on  al 
a  slow  tro^  where  the  Freochiaiai 
springs  aboQt  venire  ^  terre  ;  but  the 
German  holds  out  longer.  The  Ger- 
man is  not  so  proud,  whimsical,  and 
dry  as  the  Bnton  ;  not  so  lazy,  bigot- 
ed, and  miserly  as  the  Italian :  but  a 
plain  downright  honest  unpretending 
specimen  of  humanity,  indefatigable, 
solid,  quiet,  sensible,  and  valiant— i 
but  his  good  qualities  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  overlooked,  for  no 
reason  that  I  can  see  but  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  political  constitution. 
What  Tacitus  said  is  still  true — nuU 
lus  mortalium  armis  aui  fide  ante 
Germanos,  Germany  lies  in  the  middle 
of  Europe ;  and  there  is  a  certain  wise 
harmonious  medium  in  tbe  intellectual 
character  of  our  nation — we  walk  in 
the  juste  milieu  which  Christianity 
and  philosophy  have  pointed  out. 
Medium  tenuere  beati, 

"  The  great  characteristic  virtue, 
however,  of  the  Germans,  is  their 
kind-heartedness,  (^/urzlichkeiQ  This 
is  especially  observable  among  the 
South  Germans — kindly  and  warm  are 
they,  like  a  continued  Easter-day  or 
Christmas  eve.  Such  a  store  of  good 
nature  have  we,  that  I  do  not  think 
we  can  boast  a  single  first-rate  satirical 
writer ;  and  when .  we  can  boast  a 
Swif^,  it  will  be  high  time  for  us  to 
ordain  a  national  fast ;  for  a  Swift 
cannot  arise  in  Germany  without  a 
deep  deterioration  of  the  national 
character.  Unsuspecting  openness  of 
heart  has  ever  been,  and  is  still  an 
heirloom,  as  it  were,  among  the 
Germans :  we  have  suffered  much, 
and  have  been  sadly*  maltreated  by 
tyrants,  both  native  and  foreign  ;  but 
we  still  remain  the  best  and  most 
moral  among  the  cultivated  nations  of 
the  earth  ;  whence  also,  (according  to 
the  divine  promise,)  the  general  longe- 
vity of  our  countrymen.  This  I  say 
not  of  myself-^for  it  might  seem  self- 
righteous  :  but  I  have  heard  it  from 
many  travellers ;  and  it  is  the  greater 
compliment,  that  civilisation  does  not 
always  ensure  morality. 

"  Gemubthlichkeit,  is  a  word  that 
has  been  very  much  in  fashion  lately 
derived  from  gemiith,  and  is,  1  con- 
fess, a  thing  most  peculiarly  German.* 
The  Romans  had  animus,  out  not  a»t- 


*  The  word  gemiithlich  may  be  said  to  be  as  characteristic  of  the  German  people  as 
comfortable  is  of  the  English.    Gemiithlichkeit  is  a  sort  of  inward  comfort    of  the 
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malitas.  The  intellectually  beautiful 
is,  indeed,  peculiarly  the  property  of 
the  Germans^  as  the  sensuously  beau- 
tiful was  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  high- 
est intellectual  gifts  never  approach 
true  greatness— ^want  the  true  conse- 
cration of  humanity  when  moral  dig- 
nity is  absent.  That  Englishman  who 
knew  Germany,  sent  his  sons  first 
thither  to  lay  a  foundation  of  solidity 
and  earnestness,  (Ernest  is  a  true 
German  name,)  and  not  till  then  did 
he  think  it  safe  to  send  them  to  France 
and  Italy  in  quest  of  external  accom- 
plishments. Would  that  our  political 
regenerators  were  wise  to  return  the 
compliment  I  France  is  our  next 
neighbour  geographicallif  only  ;  we 
should  send  our  public  men  to  study 
politics  in  England. 

"  With  the  Germans  genius  deve- 
lopes  its  virtue  more  in  the  root,  with 
the  French  and  Italians  more  in  blos- 
som and  flowering,  with  the  English 
more  in  the  fruit.  The  Italians 
represent  imagination,  the  French 
art>  the  English  understanding,  the 
Germans  memory.  In  their  colonies 
the  Spaniards  began  with  building  a 
church  and  a  cloister,  the  Britons  with 
a  public-house,  the  French  with  a  for- 
tress, (in  which,  however,  there  must 
be  a  dancing  saloon,)  and  the  Germans 
with  clearing  the  ground.  A  riding* 
master  characterised  the  several  na- 
tions by  their  different  ways  of  riding. 
The  English  hop,  the  French  ride  like 
tailors,  the  Italians  sit  upon  their 
ponies  like  a  frog  in  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  the  Spaniards  fall  asleep  on 
horseback,  the  Russians  twist  the 
upper  part  of  their  body  like  puppets ; 
only  the  German  sits  steady  like  a 
man — man  and  horse  are  one;  so 
also  the  Hungarians.*' 

Then  follow  some  very  pertinent 
remarks  on  that  slowness  of  the  Ger- 
man character,  which  the  nimble 
Frenchmen,  in  their  vain  conceit, 
choose  to  consider  synonymous  with 
stupidity. 

"  The  royal  oak,  the  favourite  tree 
of  our  nation,  requires  centuries  to 
bring  it  to  perfection_and  so  do  we. 
Even  in  these  latter  days  of  steam- 
engines  and  railroads,   did  we   not 
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allow  the  ' grande  naiian^  to  play 
their  pranks  for  twenty  years  before 
we  seriously  set  ourselves  to  shovr 
them  that  the  betes  Allemandes  can  be, 
if  not  a  great,  at  least  a  strong-grasp- 
ing and  hard-hitting  nation  so  soon  as 
they  choose  to  hold  together.  And 
when  our  new  Bund  (the  Confedera- 
tion) shall  really  become  a  national 
bond,  what  may  we  not  achieve  ?  A  si- 
mile is  free  to  every  one,  and  we  shall 
stick  to  this  national  symbol  of  theoak, 
as  at  once  more  sublime  and  more  true; 
while  our  neighbours  may  persist  in 
caricaturing  us  from  the  model  of  a 
postillion — apparently  their  only  one 
when  they  set  themselves  to  dravr 
German  character.  A  postillion  in 
the  north  is  indeed  the  real  incarna- 
tion of  phlegm.  Bad  roads  or  good, 
bad  or  good  horses  and  vehicle^ 
curses  or  coaxings  of  the  tourist — no- 
thing discomposes  him  if  his  pipe 
only  smokes  and  his  schnapps  is  paid. 
Him  in  his  monosyllabic  dignity, 
'  Non  vuUas  initantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  Bolid4,  Deque  Auster, 
Dux  inquieti  turbid  as  Adriae, 

Nee  fulmioantis magna  Jovismanui.' 
*'  Nothing  vexed  the  righteous  spirit 
of  our  immortal  Luther  at  Rome  more 
than  the  rapidity  of  the  Italian  priests, 
who  reeled  ofi^  seven  masses  before  he 
had  finished  one,  and  then  bawled  out 
to  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  sacred  of* 
fice,  passa  I  pasta  /  With  time  comes 
help  ; — what  waits  long  wears  well ; 
— Kome  was  not  built  in  a  day  ;— 
we  have  yet  the  evening  of  many  days 
to  see ; — put  ofi^*s  not  put  away  ; — 
what  does  not  come  to-day  will  come 
to-morrow ; — haste  without  hurry  ;— 
one  step  after  another  —  are  true 
German  proverbs,  on  which  basis  we 
lift  up  our  national  symbol,  all- 
ma  EHLicH  (by  degrees.)  We  are  slow 
to  think  and  sure  to  act ;  and  do  not 
enviously  (like  the  French)  snap  every 
thing  by  anticipation  out  of  the 
mouth  of  posterity.  Our  sons  also, 
we  think,  ought  to  have  something  to 
do,  were  it  only  to  pay  cur  debts. 
How  truly  German  are  these  names, 
Weitburg,  WeUheintt  Wartburg,  WarU 
hausen,  Wartenfels,  and  hundreds 
such  ?  *     We  manage  public  affairs  as 


outward  or  English  sort  the  Germans  know  so  little,  that  they  do  not  even  pretend 
to  be  able  to  translate  the  word.     Cainpe  paraphrase!    Gemiilh,  **  A  longing  in  the 
depths  of  the  soul  darkly  felt,  but  quiet,  calm,  and  pleasurable**'— 7ery  German  I 
*  German  names  of  places,  from  the  roots  weilen,  to  tarry,  and  warten,  to  wait. 
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we  do  our  dinners, — one  good  thing 
after  another,  not  all  at  once,  as  our 
French  neighhours  do.  And  is  not  na- 
ture with  us  ?— hefore  she  has  brought 
to  perfection  one  lime-tree,  millions  of 
Pistes  have  bloomed  and  faded.  We 
are  careful  to  quarry  our  stones  before 
we  advertise  our  architecture." 

Then  follows  a  paragraph  en  French 
levity  and  German  gravity : — 

«'  The  arch  failing  of  our  neighbours 
is  levity :  ours  is  dullness.  Foreign* 
ers  can  no  longer  charge  us  with  a 
base  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table ;  but  are  they  altogether  in  the 
wrong  when  they  reproach  us  with  a 
lumbering  heaviness ;  with  rudeness, 
strangely  associated  with  a  certain 
pusilUnimous  humility,  morbid  sen- 
nbility  about  trifles,  pedantry,  and  a 
superstitions  attachment  to  old  things, 
mendy  because  they  are  old  ?  In  the 
old  bass-fiddle  of  Europe,  the  thickest 
string  is  the  German,  with  deep  tones, 
and  slow  vibrations;  but  once  set 
a-going,  it  sounds  away  indefktigably, 
as  it  were  to  sound  for  ever.  And 
yet  the  German  can  dance  as  well  as 
the  Frenchman ;  among  the  very  few 
national  characteristics  he  has,  one  is 
that  of  national  dances :  but  a  Ger- 
man will  not  willingly  be  seen  dan- 
cing after  forty,  while  a  Frenchman 
dances  on  to  sixty,  and  longer,  though 
he  has  only  half  the  use  of  bis  legs. 
On  whose  side  is  nature  ? 

<<  Nowhere  do  we  find  so  much  un- 
meaning gravity  as  in  Germany.  This 
is  especiiSy  remarkable  in  official  per- 
sons. And  yet,  Rochefoucault,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  said,  with  equal 
beauty  and  truth — '  la  gravite  est  un 
mysthre  du  carps  invente  pour  couvrir 
le  defaiU  de  Tesprit,'  The  French, 
however,  show  that  they  have  studied 
merely  the  outside  of  German  charac- 
ter, when  they  imagine  that  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  fun  are  altogether  unknown 
in  broad  Germany ;  and  even  our  own 
Johannes  Von  Miiller  goes  too  far  when 
he  says^-'  To  see  a  German  Joke,  is 
to  see  a  natural  incongruity — the  great 
Haller  dandng  in  a  domino.*  A 
Frenchman  is  more  malicious  when 
he  says — 'In  our  attempts  to  be 
witty,  we  are  like  buttcraies  with 
heavy  boots  on.'  We  are  no  poorer 
than  others  in  the  elegant  garniture  of 
nund,  but  have  not  yet  acquired  the 
art  of  setting  out  our  rich  stores  in  an 
enticing  shape  before  the  public  eye. 
Madame  De  Stafil,  indeed,  chooses  to 
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dispute  our  claims  altogether  to  the 
sunny  playfulness  of  thought:  but 
this  French  lady  did  not  know  a  word 
of  German,  saw  every  thing  only 
through  the  spectacles  of  Schlegel,  and 
made  no  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
man PEOPLE, '  among  whom  a  broad 
humour  is  quite  native,  far  richer, 
though  not  so  sharp  perhaps  as  a 
French  bon-mot.*' 

Then  follows  a  severe,  but  in  some 
respects  richly  deserved,  rating  of 
German  servility.  We  hope  much  of 
the  subjoined  remarks  can  only  be 
considered  as  perfectly  true,  when  ap- 
plied to  Germany  as  it  was  before  the 
battie  of  Jena  \-^ 

"  Our  ancestors  deliberated  on  all 
subjects  twice— first,  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  wine,  then  sober ;  and  after 
that  they  acted.  We,  again,  with  the 
most  honest  love  of  order  imaginable, 
which  with  us  is  so  instinctive  that 
many  external  rendations  might  well 
be  spared,  lost  ul  eUstioity  of  soul, 
and  sank  isolated  into  a  dull  tame 
submissiveness,  which  begot  our  wo« 
fill  spirit  of  imitation,  our  pompous 
concern  about  trifles,  and  our  wonder- 
ful low  estimate  of  our  own  dig- 
nity—a very  dog*s  humility  at  times, 
altogether  odious.  This  spirit  of 
submission  did  not  escape  the  quick 
eyes  of  our  Galilean  neighbours ;  and 
accordingly,  when  a  policeman  or  a 
sentinel  trenches  upon  tiie  dignity  of 
the  citizen  among  them,  you  will 
hear  them  say  in  fire—*  Est  ce  gu'an. 
me  prend  pour  un  AUemandf  The 
English  are  familiarly  represented 
ed  under  the  type  of  a  bull  (John  Bull). 
A  bull  has  horns  and  uses  them ;  but 
our  personification  was  the  German 
Michel,  who  allows  himself  to  be 
kicked  on  the  rear  quietiy,  and  then 
asks —  Was  beUebtf  (what's  your 
will  ?)  Volture  sang  of  Marshal  de 
Saxe — 

*  £t  06  fier  Saxon  que  Ton  croit  b£  parmi 

nous,' 
Just  as  I  remember  a  certain  innkeeper, 
who,  when  he  wished  particularly  to 
flatter  me,  said,  '  Vous  savez,  Aon- 
sieur,  je  vous  regarde  presgue  comme 
Franfois,'  Here  is  national  pride 
fooled  to  the  top  ofits  bent  truly.  But 
Voltaire  said  something  even  worse 
than  this: — When  the  Prussian  sol* 
diers  at  Berlin,  on  one  occasion,  were 
not  performing  their  Roman  evolu- 
tions exactly  according  to  his  beau* 
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i4ial,  iha  French  phiioiopke,  in  the 
nid^of  a  company  of  German  prin- 
cetMSf  wa«  not  ash«ned  to  ny,  *  F-^ 
fai  deoumde  des  hommes,  H  an  me 
donne  det  AUemands/*  Do  these  con* 
celted  Oaulf  fttUl  keep  np  the  phraie— 
^Jtene  wis  pa$  a$$ez  AUemand  pour 
eroire  edaf*  A  tutor  in  Manhal 
8chombeiy*i  famil/  being  rated  for 
some  faulty  replied,  '  Farbleul  on  me 
prsadre  pour  vn  AUemand  I  '^to  which 
the  Manhal  retorted*  *  Ona  tort,  on 
devroitwnis  prendre  pour  uneot/  The 
answer  may  serve  for  other  occasions. 

*'  Our  language  ndrrors  our  mind  t 
and»  in  the  '  respectful'  phrases  which 
Germans  use  in  addressing  titled  per* 
sonages,  I  see  a  sign  of  Tory  great 
morei  dehasement.  An  Englishman 
sets  his  Jin  the  front  of  the  sentence: 
a  German  does  not  e?en  dare  to  tag  it 
bebindf  lest  it  should  appear  obtrusive : 
*J3w:  habe  die  Ekre  ^u  melden'^ 
(to  your  Eioellenee  have  the  honour 
to  intimate.)  Jeh  seems  to  be  ex- 
eluded  from  our  polite  conversation 
altogether,  that  it  may  appear  so  much 
the  oflener  in  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
And  these  phrases  are  used,  not  by  the 
lower  classes  only  and  by  courtiers, 
but  by  men  of  talent,  who  should  know 
what  self-respect  is.  A  c(^ection  of 
German  dedieatioos-^even  in  these 
i^ijftr^U  enough  to  m^  a  man  ooie 
at  evei7  pore  with  indignation ;  our 
tuthon  lay  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
thrir  patrons«-«and  lower  if  they  could. 
Of  a  truth,  the  honest  German  is  more 
•hiUed  in  the  art  of  deserving  praise 
.  than  of  dispensing  it  I  can  tolerate 
the  constant  tafcing-off  of  the  hat... 
but  let  a  man  not  take  his  head  off 
with  it  Te  our  want  of  self-respect 
I  must  attribute  oar  deficmcy  in  the 
Hterature  of  memoirs-^asort  of  bookSf 
when  well  written,  among  the  very  best 
and  most  instmclivethatare.  Our  bio- 
>  graphics  are  as  formal  as  funeral  era* 
Bohs  — mere  caatra  doloris,  which 
Squeese  out  the  sfgh^^nco  io  sono — 
a  German*  !  *' 

To  relieve  this  too  true  picture  of 
ike  effi»ets  of  the  political  degradation 
of  the  Germans  on  their  national  cha* 
Meters  we  are  willing  to  east  a  g^anee 
with  onr  anther  on  the  historie  gran- 
deur of  the  Teutonic  race,  of  which 
ourselves  (En^lishand  Lowland  Scots) 
are  a  branch  :— 

«« After  the  fhll  of  tiie  mighty  Ro- 
asan  enmire,  Germeau  took  their  place 
in  leading  the  civilisation  of  tiie 
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world.  Our  hoary  forefathers,  ao- 
eording  to  the  most  ancient  accounts 
we  have,  were  acouainted  with  the  nee 
of  gold,  iron,  and  letters,  considerably 
advanced  beyond  North  Americaa 
savages.  German  manners  and  Ger* 
man  character  prevailed  through  the 
whole  of  the  so-called  middle  agea. 
The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  the 
heads  of  the  new  civilisation.  The 
Emperor  was  German ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  political  batties  with  th» 
Pope,  the  humaniziDg  spirit  of  Chiia* 
tianity  in  those  times  was  nowhere 
more  powerful,  and  was  received  no* 
where  with  a  deeper  sympathy,  than 
in  Germany.  Then  came  the  Gm- 
sades,  in  wldch  our  Hohenstauffen 
took  so  distinguished  apart ;  and  they 
were  to  us  what  the  Trojan  war  wan 
to  the  Greeks.  True,  we  had  no 
Homer  to  sing  onr  triumphs;  but 
there  was  something  better  already— 
the  Bible.  The  Germans  are  arith* 
metically  the '  great  nation'  of  Europei 
for,  properly  speaking,  the  Dutch,  the 
Flemish,  the  Swiss,  tiie  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  all  are  Germans;  and  thua 
we  may  count  sixty  millions.  Why, 
then,  are  we  not  great  politically  ?  A 
mighty,  a  great,  a  venenble^a  valiant^ 
aceomplbhed  people  is  politically  a 
nullity— >lbr  want  of  unit  v.  Want 
of  unity  destroyed  in  the  bud  the 
growing  feeling  of  collective  power  ; 
and  as  this  power  failed  to  be  ezer« 
cised,  the  faith  in  its  existence  came  at 
last  to  be  altogether  doubted.  His- 
tory  might  have  tsaght  us  something 
better^there  had  been  moments,  nay^ 
eras  in  our  history,  when  we  seemed 
to  act  in  concert,  and  force  the  re- 
spect of  Europe :  but  history,  the  beat 
of  all  teachers,  has  g^erally  the  worst 
of  all  scholars  i  and  so,  between  one 
mischance  and  another,  as  Herder 
said,  we  found  ourselves  after  the  strug- 
gles of  centuries  an  unmade  NaHom^ 
{erne  ungewordene  iMrfJon.) 

'  2eiu  KroDioa  d«stro7ed  ui,  for  it  was  Sua 
plflStuTfl  thus.' 

f«  Brave  as  Ronsana,  but  not  like 
tiiem  conquerors,  we  have  never  been 
conquered  t  our  uneormpted  mother- 
tongue  bears  the  best  teotfanony  to  tlue. 
Enrope  owee  every  thing  te  the.  Ger- 
mans; lirom  their  horrid  woods  they 
emerged  in  native  vigour,  andsentftesh 
hlood  into  the  effisminate  and  torpid 
Roman  world.  Tlie  Roman  soldiers 
had  their  tean  ready,  90  soon  ae  th^ 
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MxM  tbe  eerolean-eyed,  golden- 
locked  giants :  the  whole  camp  made 
thei^  testaments.  The  Harcomanns 
ilniek  down  the  lions  sent  against 
them  bj  the  Romans,  thinking  them 
'large  dogs.*  Germans  subdued  Italy, 
Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Northern 
Africa ;  stopped  the  course  of  the 
Hans,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Turks, 
and  gave  civilisation  to  the  furth* 
est  north.  Germans  metamorphosed 
Gauls  into  Franks,  and  Britons  into 
Englishmen.  With  instinctive  sym- 
pathy, Europe  followed  the  captaiu- 
&faip  of  German  men,  when,  from  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  the  banners 
of  spiritual  liberty  first  waved,  and 
ia  Siaonj  Luther  first  used  the  great 
GsaMAV  weapon,  the  printing-press, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Christian  free- 
dom against  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
Europe  owes  to  us  gunpowder — the 
art  01  killing  bodies  with  saltpetre — 
u  we  have  also  invented  the  art  of 
kiDing  souls  with  metaphysics  and  dog- 
matteal  theology.  And  not  only  did 
we  invent  the  printing-press,  but  we 
dee  it  manfully :  we  make  books  for 
the  whole  world. 

**  Germany  has  been  the  battle-field 
in  almost  all  great  wars.  We  suf- 
fered from  this;  but  we  were  also 
taught  to  'endure  hardness/  and 
escaped  firom  the  enervating  corrup- 
tions of  nnbroken  prosperity.  No 
nation  can  boast  such  enlightened  and 
braevolent  princes,  so  many  brave 
warriors,  so  many  profound  thinkers 
and  fiir-seeing  statesmen,  so  many 
edueational  institutions,  so  laborious 
artiste  and  artificers,  so  much  substan- 
tial (not  paper)  riches,  so  little  debt, 
and,  what  is  better  than  all,  so  much 
honeety,  and  such  pure  and  simple 
manners.  The  morads  of  the  common 
people  at  least  are  purer  than  in  any 
other  country— witness  the  steady  in- 
erease  of  our  population,  notwith- 
standing .the  continued  desolation  of 
the  most  bloody  wars,  1  am  content 
that  we  have  no  metropolis,  no  mon- 
areh,  no  states,  no  colonies.  We  have 
less  centralization,  but  more  distribu- 
tion ;  less  luxuriance  of  wealth,  but 
more  purity  and  simplicity.  lu  the 
equalitv  and  universality  of  intellect- 
ual cnraure,  neither  France  nor  £ng« 
land  can  compete  with  ns." 
In  these  hut  sentences  our  author 


has  touched  on  a  favourite  topic  witil 
the  laudators  of  things  German.  The 
Norwegians,  and  we  Scotch,  may  feel 
disposed  to  question  the  claims  of  supo  ^ 
rior  moral  purity  set  fortii  with  so 
much  self-complacency;  but  the  Gerw 
mans  are  certain  that,  intellectually, 
they  are  the  most  cultivated  people  m 
Europe ;  and  to  their  general  informa- 
tion,  profound  habitsofthought,exten. 
sive  erudition,  and  scientific  accuracy, 
their  varied  and  valuable  literature 
bears  the  most  satisfactory  testimony. 
On  the  state  of  science,  art,  and  reb* 
gion  in  Germany,  Weber  discourses 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  Justl* 
fiable  vanity,  as  follows  :>^ 

'*  The  main  boast  of  Germany^ 
however,  is  Science  and  Aet.  Here 
we  are  merchants  on  the  great  scale  ; 
and  though  we  had  the  msadvantage 
of  beginning  later  than  the  other  cul. 
tivated  European  nations,  we  have 
outstripped  our  masters  so  far  that 
Madame  de  Stael  could  justiy  say, 
Germany  is « la  patrie  de  lapenseS.'  I 
do  not  require,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
to  appeal  to  the  immense  number  of 
our  authors,  calculated  by  Menxel  at 
12,500— (I  shall  think  myself  uncom- 
naonly  liberal  if  to  600  of  this  number 
I  assign  the  crown  of  honour)— aa 
little  do  I  appeal  to  our  Universities, 
of  which  we  reckon  38  (now  only  23)-.* 
or  to  our  great  bookselling  establish* 
ments,  of  which  there  were  200  fifty 
years  ago,  and  now  at  leaJst  800;  but 
1  build  my  assertion  on  the  thorough 
searching  character  that  distinguishes 
the  productions  of  German  intellect, 
and  on  the  dispersion  and  free  distri- 
bution of  really  learned  men  through, 
out  society.  In  other  countries  much 
more  time  is  devoted  to  mere  social 
recreation;  we  court  solitude>  and 
cultivate  reflection:  there,  the  meA  of 
letters  are  to  be  found  almost  eidu- 
slvely  in  the  large  cities,  or  in  the 
metropolis  only ;  here,  they  are  met 
with  abundantly  every  where,  and  not 
mere  eruditi^  (as  we  are  calumni- 
ated,) but  thinkhig  men,  scientifically 
cultivated,  and  practically  active. 

"In  theology  we  have  made  the 
greatest  advances ;  and  some  of  our 
philosophers  have  advanced  even  to 
the  happy  conclusion  that  no  theology 
is  possible.*  Our  Jurists  hate  long  been 
famous;  in  law,  Roman,  canon,  and 


*  A^humorovs  ■Ilusion  to  Kant,  who  taught  that  theology  ig  impossible  as  a  seieoes  of 
pers  ressoD,  bat  li  nevertheleti  a  necenarx  poitalatt  of  praeticaf  reavon, 
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German^  Dnmberless  folio  and  quarto 
dissertations  de  eo  quod  juslum  est 
ctVca— attest  their  invincible  laborio- 
sit  J.  Tiiey  liave  accumulated  so  many 
precedents^  that  one  has  only  to  turn 
up  the  index  at  the  proper  place,  and, 
without  any  labour  of  thinking,  you 
straightway  find  the  proper  decision 
t  Jt  terminis ;  and  this  went  to  such  a 
length  with  many  of  our  famous  old 
jurists,  that  thoy  unlearned  the  art  of 
thinking  altogether,  and  proceeded  in 
all  things  as  Aristotle  did  in  the  mat- 
ter of  slavery,  never  doubting  for  a 
moment  that  such  a  thing  must  be, 
and  beginning  only  with  the  causes 
whence  ic  springs.  Our  law  was  such 
an  artificial  structure  of  intricacy  and 
complexity,  that  for  a  stranger  it  was 
utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  the  study 
of  it.  It  is  much  simplified  now,  in- 
deed, but  enveloped  in  as  much  pro- 
fessional obscuration  as  ever/  For 
medicine,  I  think  our  Stahls,  Hoff- 
manns, and  Hallers,  may  be  set 
against  any  foreign  names;  and  in 
natural  science,  so  closely  allied  to 
medicine  —  as  botany,  mineralogy, 
chemistry— we  excel  all  other  nations. 
In  philosophy  we  have  Leibnitz,  Wolf, 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling;  and,  God  be 
praised,  we  are  also  descended  from 
those  heights  of  high-fiying  unreason 
whither  our  transcendental  magisterial 
desk-philosophers  had  transported  us, 
and  are  content  to  boast  such  intel- 
lectual functions  only  as  are  not 
ashamed  to  look  an  every,  day  sun  in 
the  face.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Lichtenberg's  Swabian  traveller  found 
seven  doctors  in  a  madhouse,  who  all 
owed  their  confinement  to  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  Qua  supra  nos,  nil  ad 
nos ! — But,  once  for  all,  we  must  con- 
fess it,  our  mania  for  systematizing  is 
as  characteristically  natural  as  our 
foolish  reverence  for  titles;  and  as 
literature  with  us  is  no  matter  of  pub- 
lic luxury,  but  a  domestic,  chamber 
affair,  our  authors,  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  brilliant  parade  in  the 
present,  ^x  their  eye  on  posterity,  and 
dream  of  immortality.  So  secluded, 
ndeed,  do  our  philosophers  spin  out 


their  strange-phrased  systems,  that  a 
foreigner,  let  him  know  German  never 
so  well,  will  not  understand  them; 
nay,  some  Germans  often  require  spe- 
cial dictionaries  for  every  author  they 
read;  and  for  Englishmen  and  French- 
men— who  shall  blame Jthem,  if,  in  such 
cases,  they  quietly,  or  even  with  a 
sneer,  ignore  our  whole  philosophy, 
and  look  upon  our  '  striving  after  the 
ideal'  as  fantastic  dreamery  and  sub- 
lime drivel  ? 

**  In  philology  we  have  great  names — 
Heyne,  Wolf,  Voss,  Schutz,  Schneider, 
[ Welcker,  Boeckb,  MuUer,  Thiersch, 
stand  in  the  highest  rank.  So 
Kastner,  Bode,  Karsten,  &c.,  in  foa- 
thematics.  In  history  we  may  set 
Schlotzer,  Muller,  Spittler,  Heeren, 
[Niobuhr,  Schneller,  Neander,  Men- 
zel,]  against  any  equal  number  of  fo- 
reigners :  with  romances  and  works 
of  imagination  we  literally  swarm  ; 
but  in  political  science  we  are  sadly 
deficient — unless,  indeed,  we  choose 
to  confound  jurisprudence  with  poli- 
tics. As  little  do  we  know  of  navi- 
gation ;  and  our  political  constitution 
and  geographical  situation  explain  tho 
deficiency.  I  much  doubt  whether 
the  representative  constitutions  we 
have  made  so  much  talk  of  since  tho 
peace,  will  do  much  for  our  advance- 
ment in  political  knowledg^e.  It  seems 
easier  for  us  Germans  in  the  19tfa 
century  to  balloon  in  the  air,  and 
ramble  in  speculation  through  tho 
universe,  than  to  remain  on  vulgar 
earth,  and  attend  in  detail  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  day.  It  is  saftr  also  to 
write  sermons  and  hymn-books  and 
cookery  books,  than  political  pam- 
phlets. We  run  the  risk  in  politics  now, 
as  our  religious  reformers  did  in  tho 
16th  century,  of  being  hunted  down 
with  the  cry  of  heresy ;  and  there 
seems  no  salvation  for  us  in  this  de- 
partment, but  in  reviving  tho  old  Py- 
thagorean  distinction  of  esoteric  and 
exoteric.  We  are,  in  truth,  such  fresh- 
men in  public  life,  that  we  can  carry 
on  no  political  controversy  without 
rubbing  the  raw  of  a  thousand  irrita- 
ble personalities ;  and  even  gentlemen 


*  The  reader  will  recollect  here  that  Weber  was  himself  a  lawyer,  and  know  practically 
the  evils  of  which  he  was  talking.  It  appears  that  not  English  law  alone  is  cankered 
with  technicalities.  We  must  notice,  however,  that  our  author  appears  to  refer 
mainly  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  empire — German  law  proper.  In  Prussia,  there  ii 
much,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  jurisprudence,  frum  which  an  English  le- 
gislator might  (derive  useful  hiats. 
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of  the  bureaucracy  are  driven  out  of 
their  self-possession  by  ephemeral 
criticIsiD?,  which  an  Englishman  would 
h^ar  only  to  forget.  With  this  morbid 
tcDsibilitj,  nothing  great  can  be  done ; 
for  to  influence  the  public  mind  a  man 
most  speak  out  boldly ;  but  speaking 
out  is  dangerous^  and  makes  enemies. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand^  politics 
should  be  brought  back  to  the  old 
definition,  arsfallendi  homines,  in  this 
ca^e  it  can  never  be  a  science  in  which 
honest  Germans  can  make  great  pro- 
ficiency. There  is  one  other  branch 
of  literature  in  which  we  Germans 
are  far  behind  our  polished  neigh- 
bours— a  deficiency,  however,  that  is 
our  highest  praise — the  literature  of 
obscenity.  Here  the  Italians,  the 
French,  and,  in  one  branch  of  their 
literature,  the  English  have  far  out- 
stripped us.* 

''In  the  fine  arts,  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  perhaps, 
we  must  plead  an  inferiority ;  but  in 
the  art  of  engraving,  in  music,  and 
poetry,  we  will  staod  comparison. 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  what 
names !  As  to  oratory,  our  young 
parliaments,  belike,  after  they  have 
done  something,  may  show  us  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  public  speaking.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  pulpit,  where  I  am 
afraid  we  can  show  no  rivals  to  the 
Bossitets  and  Massillons  ;  to  compen- 
sate for  this,  however,  our  stage  can 
exhibit  specimens  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence, from  which  a  London  and 
PariMan  audience  might  condescend 
to  gather  lessons.  Neither  must  I 
forget  to  mention  a  notable  art,  which 
onrcs  its  existence  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  countrymen — Lithogra- 
phy. 

*'  And  what  have  we  not  done,  to 
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crown  all,  in  the  great  art  of  eouca. 
TioN  ?  No  country  can  boast  better  or 
more  numerous  educational   institu- 
tions. We  count  twenty- three  univer- 
sities: thecolossal  empire  of  Ruisiahas 
only  seven ;  and  all  Asia,  the  mother  of 
our  arts  and  sciences,  only  two,  Benares 
and  Samarcand.  Not  in  number  only, 
but  in  character,  are  our  universities 
pre-eminent.     We  begin  where  others 
encl^so  a  Parisian  sud  to  Schlotzer ; 
and  he  said  right.     This  is  the  good 
side  of  our  universities ;    and  as  to 
darker  shades,  the  Burschen  extrava- 
gancies,  of  which  foreigners  make  so 
much  taJk — I  shall  content  myself  with 
the  dictum,  *Jugend  will  vertobl  habe/C 
—a  young  man  must  get  out  his  non- 
sense in  one  shape  or  another.    Jean 
Paul  was  of  opinion,  that  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  middle  ages  might 
belong  to  individual  development ;  a 
Gothic  barbarism,  not  without  its  use 
in  steeling  the  character  against  the 
efieminacy    and    over-refinement    of 
modem  life ;  and  in  this  view,  I  can 
look  on  our  academical  nonsensicaU- 
ties  and  monstrosities  with  a  smile  of 
easy  toleration.   Our  universities  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  established 
institutions  in  which  our  enthusiastic 
German  youths  pass  through  the  ne- 
cessary period  of  spiritual  fermentation 
with  the  greatest  possible  profit  to 
themselves,  and   the    least   possible 
danger  to  the  commonifFealth.    When 
the  fermentation  is  over,  they  are  de- 
livered  over  to  the  state  as  peace, 
able,  manageable,  and  profitable  sub- 
jects.    I  vrill  not  deny,  however,  that 
out  of  the  many,  there  are  some,  who, 
being  once  in  these  fermenting-houses, 
never  come  out  again. 

*'  Besides  the  universities,  we  have 
academical  gymnasia,  gymnasia  plain, 
Ritter- academies,  military  academieF* 


*  "  Such  care  la  taken  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  that  in  no  instance  since  I  left  my 
ovn  shores,  do  1  recollect  seeing  for  sale  any  obscene  book  or  print.  If  any  things  of  the 
scrt  exist  id  Germany,  the  public  eye  at  least  is  respected.  Soch  a  degraded  pander 
as  ibe  publisher  of  Harriet  Wilson  would  be  quashed  at  once  by  the  universal  tcom 
of  aJl  ranks." — Visit  to  Germany  by  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  vo).  i,  p.  111. 
On  the  whole  these  remarks  are  right.  In  Goethe  and  Wieland,  indeed,  there  is  here 
and  there  a  want  of  high  moral  tone  ;  but  taking  German  literature  in  the  mass,  it  Is 
not  only  sound  and  healthy  in  this  respect,  but  bracing  and  ennebling.  As  to  our- 
selves, Weber  very  properly  qualifies  bis  censure,  and,  so  qualified,  the  honest  Eoglish- 
man,  while  he  subscribes  with  pain  to  past  folly,  can  point  with  pleasure  to  present 
reformation.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  immorality  in  literature  is  a  disease  any 
where ;  but  in  *'  the  nations  of  the  moral  North,'*  English  or  German,  it  is  a  degra- 
dation. 
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Cftmeral  acftdemiea;*  forest,  mining, 
chirurg ical,  and  agricaltaral  schools ; 
schools  of  art  and  industry,  veterinary 
and  Sunday  schools,  literary  institu- 
tions, and  scientific  academies  of  all 
sorts  I  Jewish  academies  at  Prague. 
Breslaw.  FUrth.  Franlifurt ;  an  aca- 
demy of  Herrnhiiters  at  Barbv ;  poly- 
technic institutions,  deaf  and  duml^ 
and  blind  asylums,  &o.  &c.  We  have 
even  regimental  libraries:  formerly 
every  regiment  had  its  corps  of /rts- 
.  €ur$ ;  and,  if  Gall's  craniology  pros- 
pers as  it  promises,  we  shall  no  doubt 
be  in  a  condition  to  arrange  all  educa- 
tion in  the  true  German  fashion  syste- 
matically with  each  model  of  humanity 
06  0V9.  We  shall  then  complete  our 
department  of  publio  instruction  by 
adding  a  genbkal  8KUtL.visiTATiQir- 
TaiauNAL. 

'*  Of  the  state  of  religion  in  Ger- 
many I  shall  only  say  that  I  think  it 
could  not  be  better.  Here  we  have 
maintained  genuine  liberty ;  and,  if 
foreigners  taunt  us  with  being  slaves  in 
civU  matters,  surely  they  cannot  sa^ 
the  same  of  our  theology.  Catholi- 
cism prevails  in  the  south*  Protestant- 
ism in  the  north,  of  Germany.  Our 
Catholicism  is  not  the  intolerant  and 
blind  Catholicism  of  the  south  of 
Europe ;  f  and  our  Protestantism  is  no 
more  filo  de  ee,  by  making  Luther  a 
Pope.  The  terrors  of  the  thirty  years* 
war  eured  us  of  thb  folly ;  and,  bv 
dear-bought  experience,  we  at  length 
learned  that  though  the  first  Reformers 
were  no  doubt  intolerant  enough  in 
many  things,  reformation  without  to- 
leration is  a  phrase  only.  We  are 
Qow  neither  Lutherana  nor  Calvinists, 


but  are  content  to  be  Evanoelicals  % 
—God  be  praised!  And  the  State, 
too,  has  not  been  slow  to  come  half- 
way to  meet  the  kindly  conciliatin|^ 
feelings  of  the  different  religious  deno- 
minations. In  Protestant  as  well  ai 
Catholic  countries,  Waldenses,  Men- 
nonites,  Greeks,  united  and  not  united^ 
Turks.  Moravians,  Hemhuters.  Pie- 
tists, Separatists.  &c.,  worship  in  peace 
together,  asking  and  being  asked 
no  questions.  Synods,  consistories^ 
church  -  councillors,  superintendents, 
and  prelates,  leave  all  tne  business  of 
the  age  to  be  performed  by-^-diploma- 
tistsl 

So  much  for  German  art,  science^ 
literature,  religion,  and  what  not.  It 
is  easy  to  discourse  de  omnibus  rebut 
et  qu^uidam  aiiit  at  any  length  ;  but 
not  so  easy  to  write  a  commentary 
on  such  discourse.  However,  our 
main  wish  on  the  present  occasion 
has  been,  that  our  readers  shall  have 
before  them  a  complete  specimen  of 
the  Dagnerrotype-system,  as  applied 
to  intellectual  portraiture.  In  one 
or  two  places  we  have  supplied  names 
withinl  brackets,^  fully  more  deserv. 
ing  of  mention,  in  our  opinion.  Uian 
those  which  Weber  has  singled  out 
as  Coryphasi  in  their  particuLair  de- 
partments. From  further  commen- 
tary our  limits  command  us  to  abstain. 
If  the  reader  relishes  the  discourse  of 
this  intelligent  old  sexagenarian,  we 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  him  again  before  the  British 
public,  quite  in  an  easy  way.  with 
night-cap  and  dressing-gown,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  fashion. 


*  AoAdeai«B  for  training  yoang  ttatesmen  and  bareaacratists. 

f  <*  NotwitbUanding  tke  rev«T«ac«  usually  manifested  for  all  religious  obeervaacee  in 
thU  country,  it  is  obviout  to  every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observiDg  the 
■MMMiert  of  the  people,  and  enquiring  into  their  sentlounta,  that  the  more  tuperetitione 
points  of  discipline  are  falling  into  disuse  among  the  educated  classes,  and  are  now  ai 
exclusively  the  portion  of  the  poor  and  Ignorant  as  (heir  black  bread  and  home  •spun 
jackets.** — Mrt  TiroUop4*s  Twmia  and  ths  Ausirians,  i.  166.  All  very  true  :  only 
M.  Weber  must  recoYlect  that  a  change  of  a  similar  natn  e,  though  not  periiaps  to  the 
same  extent,  has  been  going  on  also  m  Spain  and  Italy. 

t  AMuding  to  the  recent  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  CaWinifltie  churchee,  effected 
la  many  placet  spontaneously,  and  in  a  very  laudable  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  but 
in  other  places  latterly  by /or(M — afbul  blot  upon  the  mild  and  paternal  character  which 
the  Prussian  GoTerament,  by  its  general  policy,  had  so  nobly  gained. 
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Thbax  ■■•  mu^aaoM,  Bbcmj  and 
^Moos  by  tbur  titlfls,  whieh  in  Tir- 
tae  urn  hr  below  tht  pnadae  of  their 
■aoMf.  There  aie  qnesdons  whieh^ 
mder  obscure  forms,  mask  a  world  of 
potential  Taloe*  To  this  latter  class 
belongs  the  ease  before  ns.  And 
whate?er  interest  H  might  otherwise 
bsTO  emted,  snppesiqg  it  left  to  the 
natnral  eflect  of  its  dry  technical  de» 
flgnalimi,  simply  throngh  one  acci- 
dent  of  ito  Parliamenlanr  pregnss  it 
has  already  gathered  about  itself  n 
laigo  body  of  notice  and  anxiety^  ^is. 
thraogfa  the  quality  of  rcaiitance 
which  it  bas  proToked.  This  resist* 
snei^  in  every  stage,  bas  been  tnmnl* 
taoos  and*  in  a  parliamentary  sense* 
diaciderly.  It  has  trampled  on  the 
asages  of  Parliament  where  they  inu 
psded  it  has  dung  to  the  mere  lei* 
tsr  of  tboee  nsages  where  they  hap- 
pened  to  assist.  9ach  a  zealotry, 
meh  a  contagion  of  partisaBshipy  draw* 
ing  into  one  Tortex  of  rabid  aninioMty 
the  conrteens  and  the  disconrteous— * 
the  most  considerate  temperance 
eqoaily  with  the  blindest  malignity- 
has  hsid  at  least  one  nsef  nl  result ;  it  has 
thoroDghly  awakened  the  public  to  a 
sense  of  some  deeper  interest  at  stake 
than  is  notified  by  the  mere  verbal  de» 
criptioBs  ei  the  measure  in  the  daily 
records  of  poMic  business.  The  pulse 
at  the  surfaee,  roRraing  at  so  headlong 
a  pace  of  fower,  indioites  some  deep* 
anted  disturbance  in  the  system. 
These  bacchanalian  morements  of 
ihetion  argue  some  vital  interest  in  the 
backgnmnd  whieh  is  either  disturbed, 
er  is  tiireatened  with  disturbance,  by 
Lord  Stanley's  measure  of  reform. 
By  tins  time  the  public  mind  is  suffix 
ciisBtly  enligbtened  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  intereet.  Two  points,  long  since 
ascertained  by  those  who  were  open  te 
conviction,  have  been  forced  into  rriief 
and  prominent  notorie^  by  the  Drenay 
of  the  opposition  to  Lord  Stanley-..!  • 
That  the  present  Administration  snb- 
stantially  hold  their  official  power  bjr 
an  Iiiih  tenure :  thrown  upon  E,n^ish 
and  SeoCtish  resources,  mr  would  be 
turned  ont^  and  they  wooldee  kept  ont 


2.  That  even  tiiis  Hmited  tenure  of 
power,  this  merely  Irish  tenure,  is  it- 
self dependent  for  its  present  operation 
upon  ito  present  disorders*  The  veiy 
Irish  basis  of  the  Miaistiy  would  not 
suffice  without  an  Irish  derangement. 
Thecondition  is  itself  subject  tea  con* 
dition.  ItisoolyasadianndthroBgb 
which  Mr  O'Connell  is  able  to  propa« 
gate  an  influence,  that  an  Irish  const!* 
tnency  is  more  avaiUble  to  the  Govern* 
ment  than  a  BritWi  constituency.  It 
is  only  through  ito  prssent  state  of 
disorder  that  Mr  0*Connell  can  throw 
the  requisite  influence  upon  the  elect* 
oral  body.  Weretheeleetora]  functions 
iMTougbt  into  a  healthy  condition^ 
whetiier  for  the  act  of  voting  or  the 
acto  constituting  the  right  to  vote, 
from  that  moment  would  cesse  the 
0*Connell  power  to  counterwork  the 
Conservative  tendencies  of  Irish  pro- 
perty. Obstructions  or  non-conduct* 
ors  to  an  O'Connell  influence  would 
come  into  play  along  the  whole  Ifaie  of 
the  electoral  machinery,  were  those 
abuses  once  removed  which  at  present 
give  a  large  preponderance  to  priestly 
influence  by  multiplving  the  class  of 
voters  who  are  fitted  to  be  ito  dupes. 
Onl;^  by  the  disorder  of  the  dective 
franchise,  an  O^ConneU  infloence: 
onlv  by  an  O'Connell  inflaence,  a 
Melbonme  cabinet.  Hinc  UhB  laehfy^ 
mat  Hence  the  ditbyrambic  frensy 
of  resistance.  It  was  no  longer  a 
diffusive  struggle  maintained  over  the 
total  field  of  politics,  where  pirogress 
for  either  nde  is  gradual,  and  loss  hi 
one  part  balanced  often  by  gain  in  an- 
other. The  very  key  of  the  posifioB 
was  assailed;  organs  of  Hfe  were  me* 
naced.  The  MuilrtervandMrO*Con* 
nell  clung  to  each  other  with  the  ia* 
stincto  that  connect  systems  of  power 
reciprocally  dependent,  A  fatol  em- 
pathy, like  that  which  the  great  poet 
represento  9a  binding  together  Sin  and 
Death,  pervaded  th&  separate  tenmes 
of  authority.  It  was  little  in  itself  to 
each  party  as  a  s^wrate  intsrest  that 
the  other  should  be  extinguished.  But 
it  was  too  evident  that  tite  extbietioB 
sf  iiibsf  nrast  sarry  wltil  It  ^e  «>- 
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Mnction  of  the  other;  must  presuppose 
it  in  the  one  case  as  a  cause,  or  pro- 
duce it  in  the  other  as  an  effect. 

Motive,  therefore,  there  was, 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
sustain  that  bitter  resistance  to  Lord 
Stanley  which  we  have  witnessed.  In 
that,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us. 
Every  man  who  has  watched  human 
nature  in  states  of  conflict,  must  know 
that  no  anger  is  so  deadly  as  that 
which  is  the  reaction  of  fear.  Men 
are  never  so  thoroughly  vindictive  as 
when  they  have  been  heartily  fright- 
ened ;  and  in  this  case  there  was  the 
wrath  of  panic  and  of  deliberate  fore« 
sight.  In  the  agitation,  therefore,  of 
the  Ministerial  party,  we  see  nothing 
but  what  is  natural.  Even  the  p^rti* 
cipation  in  this  frenzy  of  persons  as 
temperate  as  Lord  John  Russell,  does 
not  surprise  us:  but  one  thing  has 
perplexed  us  from  the  first,  viz.,  what 
colourable  pretext  the  Government 
would  ultimately  put  forward,  after 
technical  delays  should  fail,  as  the 
ground  of  their  opposition.  The  true 
ground  nobody  could  mistake.  All 
the  world,  when  once  put  upon  the 
inquiry  by  the  desperate  energies  of 
the  resistance,  ha(l  learned  what  screw 
was  getting  loose  in  the  government ; 
but  then  that  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
bo  pleaded.  True  it  was,  that  one 
Irish  faction  kept  the  Whig  faction  in 
power:  true  it  was,  that  this  Irish 
faction  was  kept  afloat  only  by  a 
monstrous  machinery  of  fraud  :  true 
it  was,  that  this  joint  life  had  been 
maintained  by  lio  other  cause  what- 
ever than  those  disorders  affecting  the 
elective  franchise,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  this  bill  to  destroy.  To 
maintain  this  disorder  was  a  sine  qua 
non  of  existence  to  the  compound 
party.  But  then  disorder,  as  disorder, 
never  could  be  urged  with  decency  as 
a  fit  object  of  Parliamentary  protect 
tion.  That  was  out  of  the  question. 
Could  it  then  be  denied  ?  could  it  be 
palliated?  That  course  might  have 
been  open,  and  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  adopted,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet.  With  the 
same  interest  at  issue,  and  not  yet 
committed  by  any  public  declaration 
upon  the  question,  it  is  certain  that 
Lord  John  Russell  would  have  at* 
tempted  an  easy  deliverance  by 
roundly  afllrmiug  Uiat  the  Irish  elec- 
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torai  abuses  had  no  existence:  or 
(like  some  Irish  members  at  present,) 
be  would  have  depressed  them  to  & 
level  with  those  local  irregularities  in 
England  which  have  now  and  then 
vitiated  an  election.  But,  unfortu- 
nately,  this  evasion  had  been  forccloied 
to  a  M  el  bourne  Cabinet  by  its  own  acts. 
Already,  from  the  year  1835,  and  bj 
direct  co-operation  with  three  distinct 
measures  of  reform,  this  Cabinet  had 
recorded  its  acknowledgment  of  the 
abuse.  The  reform,  it  is  true,  had 
been  in  every  case  mere  matter  of 
moonshine ;  and  had  been  meant  for 
such.  Means  were  taken  effectually 
to  prevent  any  substantial  change 
from  coming  to  maturity  :  and  the  out- 
ward show  of  reform  had  been  pursued 
merely  with  the  purpose,  1 .  of  saving 
appearances;  2.  of  keeping  other 
more  effectual  labourers  out  of  this 
vineyard :  so  long  as  a  Govelnment 
measure  was  before  the  house,  an  ex- 
cuse was  always  at  hand  for  discour- 
aging all  other  more  serious  reformers. 
These  were  the  true  motives  for  coun- 
tenancing simulated  reforms ;  but  still, 
under  what  motives  soever,  a  measure 
of  reform,  even  when  it  is  a  counterfeit 
measure,  must  proceed  from  the  first 
upon  the  admission  of  an  abuse.  Plans 
of  redress,  though  hollow  in  every 
thing  else,  at  the  least  were  valid  ar- 
guments  of  that  particular  derange- 
ment  to  which  they  pointed  their  re- 
medies. If  there  were  nothing  to  re- 
dress in  the  franchise  as  generally 
held,  or  generally  exercised  in  Ire- 
land, then  what  had  been  the  meaning 
of  their  own  repeated  schemes  for 
amending  it  ?  The  special  remedy  had 
varied  at  least  three  times ;  but  the 
general  abuse  had  been  recognized 
alike  in  all :  too  late  and  penitentially 
the  Melbourne  Cabinet  discovered  their 
own  precipitancy.  The  best  arrow 
in  the  sheaf  had  been  shot  away  to  no 
purpose ;  and  in  an  unhappy  flourish 
of  theatrical  virtue,  whilst  affecting 
to  disclaim  O'Connellism,  they  had 
thrown  away — not  indeed  that  excel- 
lent resource,  but  the  means  of  main- 
taining it  against  all  future  reformers ; 
viz.,  by  point-blank  denial  that  it  ex- 
isted, or  (if  that  should  happen  to  be 
the  better  course,)  by  treating  it  as  a 
bagatelle  too  minute  for  legislation. 
Losing  this  plea,  which  they  wilfully 
threw  away  by  too  adventurous  hypo- 
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erisj»  it  did  and  does  appear  to  us» 
that  the  present  Administration  had 
forfeited  eTery  plausible  artifice  or 
eradon  by  which  they  could  have 
oonfronted  Lord  Stanley's  present 
bill.  Accordingly^  what  is  it  they 
all^e  against  that  bill  ?  What  is  left 
open  for  them  to  allege,  after  having 
lo  thoroiighly  cut  away  the  ground 
from  under  their  own  feet  ?  Why,  sim- 
ply this — that,  in  narrowing  the  pre- 
sent ezcessiTe  facilities  for  establish- 
ing fraudulent  claims.  Lord  Stanley 
h^  proportionately  fettered  the  esta- 
blishment of  just  claims.  But  this  ob- 
jection applied  equally  to  their  own 
schemes  of  reform :  and,  secondly,  it 
is  an  objection  growing  out  of  the  mere 
necessities  besetting  the  case,  and  one 
which  must  inevitably  apply  to  any 
and  to  eveiy  scheme  of  reform,  sup- 
posing it  sincere.  Previously  to  exami- 
nation, all  claims  must  in  fairness  be 
pr^umed  equally  doubtful ; — those 
who  are  involved  in  one  common  sus- 
picion, the  innocent  equally  with  the 
guilty,  must  abide  the  hardships  of  sus- 
picion and  the  anxieties  of  trial.  The 
distinctions  of  good  and  bad,  of  sound 
and  fraudulent,  apply  only  after  the 
examination*.  That  particular  trouble, 
therefore,  which  arises  from  the  pro- 
cess of  investigation,  it  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility so  to  modify,  as  that  it 
should  proportion  itself  to  the  justice 
of  the  pretension ;  for  that  justice  can 
be  known  only  after  the  trouble  has 
been  endured.  Human  infirmity  it 
is  which  makes  any  investigation  ne- 
cessary ;  and  it  is  that  same  infir- 
mity which  proportioDS  the  trouble 
and  vexation,  not  to  the  soundness  and 
unsoundness  by  which  one  claim  dif- 
fers from  another,  but  to  the  condi- 
tion of  doubt  which  affects  all  claims 
alike.  There  is,  besides,  a  local  argu- 
ment applying  to  any  Irish-measure  of 
reform,  which  too  reasonably  founds 
itself  on  the  excess  of  the  Irish  abuse. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  man, 
having  the  chances  of  his  biU  staked 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  its  details, 
would  do  so  childish  an  act  as  to  vo- 
lonCeer  an  argument  against  himself, 
by  introducing  one  single  vexatious 
or  superfluous  restraint.  It  is  pre- 
Eumable  that  the  machinery  will  be 
only  so  far  elaborate  and  troublesome, 
as  to  qualify  it  for  contending  with 
the  elaborate  artifices  and  the  trouble- 


some evasions  which  it  contemplates. 
The  tricks  being  complex  by  which 
the  law  is  defeated,  no  man  ought  to 
make  it  an  objection  to  the  reform, 
that  it  is  commensurately  complex  so 
as  to  measure  itself  against  the  abuse. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  hardship  be- 
yond what  every  one  of  us  suffers  in 
turn  under  given  circumstances.  For 
instance,  in  crossing  a  frontier  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  smuggling,  what 
honourable  man  but  submits  cheer- 
fully to  have  his  baggage  searched, 
under  a  general  regulation,  however 
much  he  would  resent  a  suspicion 
pointed  specially  and  unequally  at 
himself.  The  abuses  affecting  the 
elective  privilege  in  Ireland  having 
matured  themselves  into  something  of 
a  systematic  form,  now  require  some- 
thing of  a  systematic  remedy.  To 
him  who  applies  this  remedy,  and  to 
him  who  suffers  its  application,  there 
is  naturally  something  more  of  trou- 
ble and  of  circuitous  forms  presented 
than  where  simple  or  more  uniform 
modes  of  attack  on  this  species  of 
right  have  imposed  less  cumbrous 
modes  of  defence.  Every  just  claim- 
ant should  consider  himself  aggrieved 
and  injured  by  every  spurious  claim- 
ant. And  he  should  view  any  means 
of  upholding  his  own  right  as  a  call 
upon  him  not  only  for  the  patience 
required  in  co-operating  with  public 
justice,  but  also  for  the  gratitude  due 
on  account  of  a  private  benefit  In 
the  legislative  remedy  for  redressing 
this  wrong,  there  are  two  separate 
subjects  of  consideration — the  thing 
and  the  person — the  thing  imposed, 
the  person  imposing.  As  to  the  thing^ 
(the  new  trouble  imposed,)  any  fair 
claimant  should  view  it  as  his  own 
private  contribution  or  tax  towards  a 
new  mode  of  defence  established  on 
behalf  of  his  property.  As  to  the 
person  in  whom  this  new  defence  ori- 
ginates, he  must  be  blind,  indeed,  if 
he  fail  to  see — that  this  person,  as 
regards  the  efiicacy  of  the  defence,  is 
the  legislator — that  this  person,  as  re- 
gards its  violation,  is  the  fraudulent 
offender  who  had  experimentally  dO'* 
monstrated  the  insufiSciency  of  simpler 
means. 

Were  the  sole  purpose,  therefore,, 
before  us  to  defend  Lord  Stanley,  by 
defending  his  measure  now  pending 
for  the  reform  of  the  Irish  registra- 
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tlo]i»  we  should  hold  that  we  had 
said  enough  ;  that  not  one  word  more 
was  required ;  and  for  this  reason- 
that  any  objections  to  the  bill  must 
apply  themaeWes  either  to  the  general 
object  of  that  measure^  or  to  some  of 
its  special  proTisions.  Now>  as  to  the 
general  object^  that  is  undisputed: 
nobody  denies  the  abuse  which  the 
bill  deals  with ;  least  of  all  can  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  deny  it;  that 
abuse  having  been  denounced  and  at- 
tacked pro  forma  in  every  session  of 
Parliament  except  one  since  they 
came  into  office.  This  being  so,  and 
the  general  purpose  of  the  bill  being 
admitted  as  a  reasonable  purpose  on 
all  ndesi  it  is  in  its  special  provisiona 
that  we  are  to  look  for  any  thing  evil. 
But»  if  so,  the  onus  of  producing  this 

Provision  lies  upon  the  opponents, 
t  is  no  duty  of  ours  to  imagine  all 
that  might  be  said  under  a  miscon- 
ception or  a  wilful  misrepresentation 
of  particular  clauses.  It  is  for  those* 
who  quarrel  with  the  ,biU  to  cite  and 
Terify  the  article  by  which  any  man's 
rights  could  be  abridged,  or  any  in- 
terest resting  upon  a  foundation  of 
rrality  could  be  damaged.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  clearly  lies  where  we 
place  it,  that  is,  with  the  objectors ; 
since  it  must  be  easy  for  them  to  sub- 
stantiate  any  real  grioTance ;  whilst  on 
our  part,  to  anticipate  all  imaginary 
grievances  would  be  a  work  of  impos- 
sibility. But  with  this  onus  resting 
upon  them»  the  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure have  been  able  to  put  their  finger 
upon  no  one  specific  ckmse  as  tangibly 
vieioQS.  The  objection  taken  by  Lord  . 
Morpeth,  and  upon  which  he  divided 
the  House,  was  not  even  by  pretence 
an  allegation  of  wrong  done  or  to  be 
done :  it  was  such  a  blank  "  grab," 
(to  borrow  a  low  word  for  a  low  aet,) 
snch  a  mere  snatch  at  a  bonus  for  his 
party,  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  of  in  all  the  records  of  Partia- 
ment.  That  we  may  notice  else- 
where. But  beyond  Mai;  which  did  not 
profess  to  touch  any  principle  what. 
ever,  there  has  been  no  indication  for 
good  er  for  ill  of  any  one  specific 
clause  or  provision  in  Lord  Stanley's 
bill.  The  general  principle  of  appeals 
has  indeed  been  denounced ;  but  that, 
though  indispensable  to  a  searching 
trial  of  false  daiois,  is  not  peculiarly 
I  widi  Lord  Sta&ler  ft  reform : 
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public  justice  is  more  interested  im 
that   provision  than    the   particidar 
biU.     A  general  objection,  again,  to 
the  probable    working    of  the    bill 
has  been  started  by  the  Irish  solicitor, 
Mr  Pigot.     But  this,  when  examined, 
proves  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  liTelT 
sketch,  or  fictitions  case,  so  imagine^C 
as  to  embody  the  Tarious  possible  ex- 
tremities to  which  an  imaginary  voter 
might  be  reduced  under  circumstances 
uniformly  the  most  adverse ;  that  is, not 
as  in  real  life,  where  excess  Mi  one  direo- 
tion  is  compensated  in  the  long  mn  by  an 
opposite  excess  in  another;  but  where 
all  these  excesses  run  constantly  in  one 
direction.     His  distance,  for  example 
from  the  several  plaees  of  regbtratloB, 
(rf  appeal,  &c.,  is  supposed  always  the 
very  outside  of  what  thelawtokeratei ; 
his  luck  is  never  the  aTcrage  mixtar» 
of  good  and  bad  which  this  world  fur- 
nishes, but  always  the  rery  worst :  tho 
oppoation  to  his  claim  Is  nerersneh 
as  reasonable  probabilities  promise^ 
but    such  as  norelists   imagine  for 
effisct.      In  short,  the  whole  of  Mr 
Pigot's  case  is  the  very  outside  case 
of  all  extremities.     And  when  he  asks 
— Now  what  do  yon  say  to  that  ?  oor 
answer  is— that  his  imaginary  eliest 
must  have  been  the  very  first- bom  of 
calamity,  a  condemned  subject,  an  «ii- 
fant  perdu  from  his  birth.     And,  se- 
riously, the  entire  objection  is  nothing 
more  than  a  circumstantial  repetition 
of  the  old  original  and  sole  objection 
which  we  have  already  noticed  so  folly 
— that  in  redressiDg  the  injury  of  false 
claims.  Lord  Stanley  has  circnmscril>- 
ed  the  privilege  of  the  just  claimant. 
And  the  short  answer  to  that  is,  gene- 
rally >  a  denial  of  the  fact :  all  rights,  all 
privileges,  in  proportion  to  their  vidue, 
reqmre  efforts  and  personal  appear- 
ances for  their  assertion  and  their  con- 
tinued exercise.      The  privilege  of 
voting  for  a  reoreseatative  in  Pariia** 
ment  is,  after  all,  m  the  worst  case,  not 
so  much  encnmbered  with  exertion  as 
it  was  under  the  old  modes  of  election, 
where  only  one  polling  place  existed 
for  a  whole  county.     Secondly,  that 
this  "worst  case" can  rarriy  ocenr, 
because  the  objector  to  a  vote  eomes 
forward  at  his  own  risk,  fai  the  cootiii- 
genoy  of  bis  either  maldng  a  lUse  ob- 
jection or  of  his  Inability  to  sustain  a 
true  one ;  that  at  any  rate  he  rooses 
a  qilrit  (tf  deep  resentment :  and  that 
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ftm  men  will  choose  to  face  this  con- 
eamnce  of  risk  aad  of  vindictiTe  feel- 
iBg  without  strong  grounds  to  go  upon. 
Thirdlj»  were  all  Siis  otherwise*  and 
the  evU  as  heaTj  as  it  is  represented, 
rtill  that  the  disease  has  dictated  the 
raaedy ;  and  that  at  a  less  cost*  the 
DBslormtioD  of  a  sound  state  could  not 
have  been  had.  Grant  that  the  cost 
wfr«  really  a  high  one>  still  it  is 
hotter  at  a  high  cost  to  have  a  per- 
feet  lefief,  than  at  a  low  cost  to  pur- 
chase  soc^  a  palliation  as  leaTes  a 
eenstant  opening  to  relapse. 

We  repeat*  therefore^  that*  so  far 
as  Lord  Scuoley  and  his  bill  are  sepa- 
rately conoemed*  there  is  scarcely  a 
eall  to  say  one  word  more.  It  would 
he  really  to  suggest  arguments  against 
the  meaenre  if  we  were  to  give  hy. 
pothetie  answers  to  possible  cavils. 
Seeh  olQeetioiit  as  malice  and  in- 
genn^y  have  been  able  to  suggest,  all 
leeolve  into  the  one  general  charge  of 
a  Indeocy  to  narrow  the  franchise,  or 
at  leaat  pnetically  to  narrow  its  ezer« 
ciw»  at  an  era  when  the  spirit  of  legis- 
lation mores  in  the  very  opposite  di- 
lection.  That  is  the  one  objection. 
And  the  one  sufficient  answer  is— that 
an  artificial  abuse  of  a  privilege  cannot 
halreaet  mderall  good  government 
by  an  artificial  eontraction  of  that  pri- 
vkege.  An  excessive  license  must 
eventually  issue  in  some  legal  timita- 
tion  that  would  not  else  have  been  ra- 
qidzwd.  But  these  limitations  will  sel- 
dom afieet  the  equitable  claim ;  and, 
in  any  ease  where  they  should  happen 
to  do  so^  the  blame  recoils,  to  the  last 
fraekion»  npon  the  original  wrong-^oer, 
who  hn  Inrnished  the  necessity  for 
the  restriction. 

Bttt  it  is  not  as  a  subject  of  defence 
or  apology,  or  within  thoee  narrow 
negatiTO  limits,  that  thu  Stanley 
measure  of  amendment  calls  fornottoe. 
It  IS  by  poeitive  powers,  by  large  com- 
prehensive indications  of  its  author 
and  its  antfaor^s  party,  by  large  diffe- 
reneen  which  it  eiponnds  broadly,  as 
separating  party  from  party,  principle 
from  prindple,  tendency  from  ten- 
dency, that  this  biU  speaks  loudly, 
piaiidy,  nnd  instructively,  to  all  who 
would  understand  what  are  Censenra^ 
tive  pelillcB. 

Let  us  preiaee  what  we  are  going 
te  say,  fay  nrawing  into  notice  a  very 
imrtl  habit  el  tfaoogbt  applyhig  to 
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party  distinctions,  which  expresses 
what  is  at  once  true  and  not  true,  but 
for  want  of  one  important  distinction, 
misleads  great  numbers  of  people ;  and 
those  people  amongst  the  most  thought- 
ful and  upright  in  the  land.  No  sen- 
timent is  oftener  beard  amongst  ua 
than  that  which  professes  the  most 
entire  indifference  for  all  parties,  no 
matter  how  denominated — Whigs  or 
Tories,  Conservatives  or  Liberals, — in 
the  very  same  breath  with  some  ear- 
nest expression  of  interest  as  to  a  par- 
ticular measure,  or  a  particular  line  of 
policy.  Constantly  we  hear  people 
professidg  for  themselves  thu  total 
recklessness  of  party,  and  adding  at  the 

same  time  such  words  as  these ^^  We 

do  sincerely  believe  that  the  vast  m»* 
Jority  of  thinking  people  in  this  nation* 
who  have  neither  great  landed  estatea 
nor  great  aristocratic  connexions,  nor 
powerful  journals  to  force  them  into 
politics,  care  not  one  straw  for  thia 
party  or  that  party—but  simply  for 
the  national  welfare  wherever  they 
can  discover  it,  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
honour,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
many  duties  which  belong  to  the  varied 
powers  of  so  great  a  nation  as  oura." 
Something  like  this  is  continually 
said :  and  it  is  said  by  people  of  sense 
and  education  beyond  all  others :  and 
it  does  certainly  wear  the  appearance 
of  truth.  For  notMng  is  less  common 
than  determinate  party  conneximia 
amongst  professional  people,  or  gene- 
rally  amongst  people  in  the  retired 
walks  of  life.  Meantime,  though 
there  is  an  apparent  truth  in  all  this, 
there  is  also  much  falsehood. 

For  it  is  certain  that  this  remotion 
from  party  is  in  no  other  or  higher 
sense  true  at  present,  than  as  it  hat 
always  been  true:  But  so  far  is  any 
such  indifference  to  party  from  being 
historically  true  of  the  middle  dassaa 
in  past  times,  that  since  the  very  ori* 
gin  of  parties,  always  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  had  a  party  bias,  aad  al- 
ways this  bias  has  been  towards  one 
party  by  preference  to  the  other.  The 
aristocracy  for  separate  reasons  may 
have  divided  themselves  between  tlie 
two  great  leading  parties ;  but  the  peo- 
ple have  always  been  attaehed  eaul». 
ahrely  to  one.  Thus,  about  the  limee 
of  Willkm  IIL,  can  there  be  a  donhl 
that  the  aflbetioos  of  tfaa  peopU  were 
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g'ivcn  to  that  party  who  excluded  the 
Stuarts  and.  Popery  ?  At  the  era  of 
tho  French  Revolution,  who  doubts 
that  the  bias  of  tho  people  was  most 
powerfully  against  Jacobinism,  and  to 
such  an  excess  that  e^cn  a  democratic 
leaning  could  hardly  command  a  to- 
leration ?  During  the  career  of  Na- 
poleon, is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the 
people  at  large  supported  and  favour- 
ed the  party  whoso  yoice  was  for  war ; 
or  that  the  adverse  party,  who  seemed 
ready  to  prostrate  the  country  at  the 
feet  of  Napoleon,  but  at  all  events 
augured  ill  for  our  military  struggle 
in  Spain^  were  thoroughly  unpo- 
pular ? 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to 
show,  that,  so  far  from  being  indif- 
ferent to  parties,  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  generally  attach  themselves 
to  some  one  party  by  open  preference^ 
and  even  with  intemperate  fervour. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  this  popular 
delusion  prevails,  and  always  h€u  pre- 
vailed, with  respect  to  the  general  in- 
difference to  parties?  The  solution 
lies  here.  A  party  has  two  senses :  it 
expresses  a  certain  known  body  of 
principles — that  is  one  sense ;  and  it 
expresses  a  certain  known  body  of 
personal  interests.  In  this  latter  sense^ 
according  to  which  the  Whig  party 
expressed  a  certain  great  personal  or 
family  league  of  Cavendishes,  Hamil- 
tons,  Russells,  &c.,  in  permanent  op- 
position to  a  certain  other  great  per- 
sonal league  of  Gordons,  Lowthers^ 
Wyndhams,  &c.,  it  is  very  true  that 
parties  have  always  been  too  nar- 
row and  exclusive  in  their  principles' 
of  union — too  .  aristocratic  (whether 
Whig  or  Tory)  in  their  bearing,  to 
command  or  to  seek  more  of  the 
national  sympathy  than  at  any  rate 
belonged  to  them  in  right  of  their 
great  landed  estates,  and  the  con- 
sequent pledges  by  which  they  were 
connected  with  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country.  In  this  sense  it  is 
that  the  current  notion  prevails  of  a 
national  indifference  to  parties.  But 
that  notion  is  delusively  extended  to 
the  other  sense  of  parties  as  depositories 
of  great  leading  nrinciples,  and  as 
known  patrons  of  characteristic  differ- 
ences in  respect  to  the  possible  systems 
of  internal  policy.  In  this  sense,  to 
say  of  the  middle  and  thoughtful 
classes  in  this  enlightened  country,  that 
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they  are,  or  that  they  could  be  indiF- 
fercnt  to  party  differences,  or  that  they 
ever  have  been  indifferent  since  our 
representative  form  of  legislation  came 
into  powerful  operation,  is  absurd — 
libellous — and  almost  contradictory. 
Indifference,  under  that  sense  of  party, 
would  be  consistent  only  with    tho 
basest  degeneracy,  or  with  the  exist- 
ence of  an  iron  despotism.   In  Persia, 
where  none  but  a  military  chieftain  or 
a  prince  with  an  armed  force  can  react 
with  the  slightest  effect  on  the  sove- 
reign, naturally  and  reasonably  for  his 
own  comfort,  a  mere  citizen  will  con- 
cern himself  in  the  least  possible  de- 
gree with  the  plans  or  the  past  acts  of 
the  state.     Powerless  as  a  new-bom 
infant  for  good  and  for  evil,  why  should 
any  man  agitate  himself  by  watching 
one  monotonous  succession  of  violent 
and  self-willed  acts,  interrupted  only 
by  brief  convulsions  and  conflicts? 
But  in  a  land  where  private  indivi« 
duals,  through  manifold  forms,  are  often 
able  even  as  separate  agents,  much 
more  by  uniting  with  other  indtvidualsj 
to  carry  a  powerful  impressiop  into 
the  public  counsels  of  the  empire,  it 
would  express  a  most  unprincipled 
inertia  to  avow  any  systematic  indif- 
ference to  the  merits  or  the  momentary 
predominance  of  a  party. 

In  reality,  at  this  moment,  party, 
and  the  interest  of  party,  can  be  so 
little  described  as  indifferent  to  the  na- 
tional mind,  that  this  interest  exercises 
a  mere  tyranny  over  the  feelings  of 
every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  in  the 
island .  Else,  wherefore  our  innumer- 
able newspapers,  our  innumerable  pe- 
titions to  parliament,  our  innumerable 
public  meetings — all  of  which  point  to 
public  and  party  objects  as  pre-occu- 
pying  and  monopolizing  every  avenue 
to  the  national  heart  ?  Indifferent  to 
party  !  Why,  the  nation  is  always  in 
one  vast  fermentation  of  party  ideas. 
Speaking  peculiarly  of  the  men,  we 
may  say  that  all  the  reading,  all  tho 
studying,  all  the  haranguing,  almost 
all  the  talking,  is  thrown  into  that  vast 
hurrying  channel  of  conflict  and  of 
union.  Parliament  forms  the  heart 
or  central  organ  of  circulation  for  this 
enormous  and  multiform  interest. 
Some  .who  have  leisure  to  pursue  the 
debates,  form  an  honourable  interest 
by  degrees  in  the  persons  of  those  from 
whose  lips  they  hear  their  own  strong 
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opinions  as  to  things  or  men,  as  to 
events  or  principles^  explained  and 
defended.  For  them  there  exists  a  se- 
parate and  distinct  value  for  party  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  a  personal  and 
connected  interest :  they,  for  instance^ 
are  not  only  anxious  for  the  support 
and  for  the  powerful  expression  of 
Conservative  principles,  but  they  are 
separately  anxious  that  these  princi- 
ples should  speak  through  the  mouths 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others  in  both 
Houses,'  feeling  that  the  men  and  the 
principles  reflect  mutual  support,  in- 
tercbanging  strength,  lending  and 
burrowing  lustre.  But  vast  multi- 
tudes even  of  the  educated  and  profes- 
aooal  have  no  leisure,  or  no  certain 
periodical  opportunities,  for  cultivate 
uig  a  personal  knowledge  of  that  sort. 
Consequently,  to  them  the  sympathies 
with  party  as  a  personal  organization, 
and  as  a  federation  of  certain  known 
minds,  tempers,  talents,  cemented  by 
vast  estates,  or  by  connexions  with  the 
ancient  heraldries  of  the  land,  are  in  a 
manner  unknown.  Their  feelings 
have  not  gathered  and  crystallized 
about  the  great  actors  and  protagon- 
ists of  political  life ;  and  they  are  par- 
donably careless  in  that  sense  of  party 
distinctions,  though  still  (we  must  be 
allowed  to  say)  with  some  loss  to 
tliemsel  ves .  But  for  these  men,  as  for 
all,  party  in  its  larger  sense,  as  repre- 
senting the  dominant  principles,  the 
interests,  the  modes  of  policy,  favoured 
by  the  times  or  adopted  by  the  state, 
is  the  object  of  their  aspirations,  even 
where  it  cannot  be  the  centre  of  their 
occnpations.  It  ma^  be  a  luxury  for 
some,  and  a  business  for  others ;  but  it 
is  now  become  very  much  of  a  necessity 
for  all. 

Under  favour  of  this  distinctibn,  we 
laugh  at  the  idea  that,  to  a  nation  in 
our  condition  of  political  progress^ 
there  can  ever  agidn  revolve  the  state 
of  indiflPerence  as  to  party.  That  is  a 
state  possible  only  for  Oriental  and 
Mahomedan  nations;  all  alike  buried 
in  the  sleep  of  sensuality,  and  incapa- 
ble of  generating  a  public  interest,  (the 
sensus  communis  oi  Juvenal.)  Wc  go 
further.  As  this  nation  has  for  cen- 
turies possessed  such  a  public  iuteresti 
and  as  it  is  tbo  necessity  of  such  an 
interest  gradually  to  bisect  itself,  and 
thus  to  radiate  into  antagonist  parties, 
*-and  as  we  have  historical  evidence 
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that  throuQ:h  the  two  last  centuries, 
during  which  it  is  that  parties  have 
existed  among  us,  always  the  public 
mind  has  had  a  strong  bias  towards  one 
of  these  parties  by  preference  to  the 
other— so  at  this  moment  wo  afiirm 
that  it  has  such  a  bias  ;  and  that  bias, 
we  say»  is  strongly  and  determinately 
towards  Conservative  principles.  And 
we  say  further,  that  even  for  so  much 
of  the  movement  party  as  we  now  see 
operative  in  our  public  councils,  were 
it  not  for  the  strung  sentries  of  Cou« 
servatlves  every  where  posted  to  watch 
it  and  to  control  it,  a  large  majority  of 
the  nation  would  hardly  find  it  possible 
to  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  just  inference  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  tolerant  of  pseudo*liberal 
principles,  because  so  large  a  body  of 
such  principles  has  crept  into  our  se- 
nate, or  stole  into  other  stations  of  in- 
fluence ;  for  even  thus  far  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  proportion  would  not  have 
been  tolerated;  the  public  energies 
would'  have  been  stimulated  to  abate 
that  proportion,  were  it  not  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  the  guardianship 
applied  to  all  great  interests  by  Con- 
servative jealousy.  A  party  that  car- 
ries a  false  promise  of  liberalism  on  its 
banners^  as  if  the  first  duty  were  to 
concede  every  thing,  and  to  stipulate 
for  nothing — a  put^  that  represents 
the  most  sacred  functions  of  a  state  by 
the  symbol  of  movement,  as  if  to  inno- 
vate universally  were  the  burden  upon 
a  national  conscience^  and  there  were 
no  higher  call  for  preserving — a  faction 
that  carries  on  in  all  weather  under  a 
press  of  sail,  but  keeps  no  anchors  in 
readiness,  never  was  or  will  be  the  fa* 
vourite  party  in  Great  Britain.  Under 
the  stem  surveillance  of  Conservative 
police.  Liberalism  has  been  allowed  an 
ampler  license  than  would  else  have  been 
granted  to  such  an  interest  in  such  a 
country.  But,  after  all»  it  is  undeniable 
that  Conservatism  has  long  been  reco- 
vering ground  from  the  hostile  cause. 
There  never  was  a  doubt  that,  with 
Conservative  views  and  doctrines,  and 
with  those  only,  the  graver,  sterner, 
and  more  conscientious  principles  of 
the  nation  have  always  found  a  natural 
alliance.  And  baring  thus  explained 
the  sense  in  which  we  hold  that  party 
distinctions,  and  principles  pointing  to 
such  distinctions,  must  for  ever  remain 
operative  upon  the  vast  popular  masses 
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of  the  nation,  we  now  return  to  the 
immediate  question  of  Lord  Stanley's 
bill,  by  .way  of  drawing  attention,  in  a 
very  iew  words,  to  that  contrast  be* 
tween  the  two  great  parties,  8o  un- 
happily and  so  painfully  undignified  for 
the  Whigs,  which  even  this  single  case 
exposes. 

1.  The  first  remark,  forced  even 
iipon>  neutral  spectator,  is  the  unfor. 
tunate — sad,  therefore,  but  yet  ludi- 
crous — effect  from  counterfeit  passion. 
The  Tories  are  at  liberty,  after  the  old 
proTcrb,  to  "call  a  spade  a  spade :"  per- 
jury with  them  is  downright  perjury 
— neither  more  nor  less.  Even  Mr 
O'Connell  stands  in  his  own  shoes. 
Not  but  he  plays  the  actor  at  times ; 
yet  still,  and  even  as  an  actor^  he  is 
in  character.  It  is  certainly  lugubri* 
ous,  yet  still  pleasant,  to  hear  that  long 
wintry  howl  which  he  sets  up  when 
the  House  of  Commons  accuses  Pat  of 
perjury ;  so  like  a  pulk  of  famished 
wolves.  And  it  is  droll  to  he^r  him 
protest  that  the  idea  of  an  Irish  wit- 
ness as  any  thing  peculiar  orindigen- 
ous  to  Ireland,  is  what  he  never  heard 
speaJc  of.  Yet  in  all  this,  whatever 
simulation  there  may  be,  it  is  all  un- 
prompted, and  at  first  hand.  But  now 
for  poor  Lord  John  Russell ; — how 
painful  is  the  difference !  Even  hb  op- 
ponents feel  humbled  on  his  account, 
in  seeing  him  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  assuming  a  second-hand  frosty  in- 
dignation on  behalf  of  those  whom, 
seventy  times  in  an  hour,  he  must  se- 
cretly consign  to  the  fiend.  Except 
for  a  little  Devonshire  matter,  which 
only  proves  that  hi»  forte  does  not  lie 
in  the  sterner  virtues — such  as  veracity, 
we  have  a  sincere  respect  for  Lord 
John,  and  believe  him  to  be  a  very  ami- 
able man.  The  more  is  our  sympa- 
thy with  this  ill-used  gentleman, 
when  we  find  him  obliged  to  howl  a 
second  to  Mr  O'Conneirs  lopg  wintry 
howl ;  to  make  sad  attempts  at  sud- 
den transports  of  indignation,  over 
matters  that  must  have  been  duller  to 
bim  than  ditch-water;  to  propound 
an  elaborate  effort  at  an  extempore 
bounce  of  fury,  like  an  elderly  beau 
rather  stiff  in  the  hams  practising  a 
hornpipe;  and  all  these  bottled  im- 
promptus so  painfully  executed ; 
whilst  Mr  O^Connell,  the  taskmaster 
himself,  was  looking  on  subridens,  or 
with  an  incredulus  odi  upon  every 
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feature,  to  what  end  or  purpose? 
Simply  because,  having  married,  as  it 
were,  into  this  Irish  political  family, 
he  must  now  adopt  all  sorts  of.  Irish 
feelings  at  second-hand :  though  for* 
merly  he  must  have  read  the  same 
things  in  Joe  Miller  a  thousand  times 
over  as  capital  jests.  And,  what  makes 
the  vexation  so  much  worse,  Pat  is 
still  allowed  to  treat  his  own  perjuries 
as  a  jest.  Yet  such  is  the  pitiable 
servility  exacted  of  British  gentlemen 
as  a  sort  of  quit  rent  or  feudal  memo* 
rial  of  vassalage.  They  must  act 
scenically  a  pretended  horror,  as  of  so 
many  awful  calumnies,  upon  hearings 
mere  ordinary  facts  reported  for  what 
they  are  and  what  they  steadfastly 
believe  them  to  be.  2.  It  is  alleged, 
that,  if  Lord  John  Russeirs  party 
have  a  merely  personal  interest  at 
stake  in  adopting  the  Irish  cause,  [and 
doubly  so,  1st,  on  a  principle  of  gra- 
titude for  past  favours ;  2dly,  on  a 
selfish  principle,  since,  in  a  reformed 
state,  this  Iiish  constituency  will  no 
longer  be  available  in  the  same  way,] 
yet  on  the  other  side,  there  is  the  same 
sort  of  private  interest  for  the  Tories 
in  getting  rid  of  a  constituency  which 
has  so  effectually  served  their  oppo- 
nents. Grant  this :  suppose  the  inte- 
rest alike  and  equal  in  both  cases. 
Then  mark  the  difference  in  what  fol- 
lows. Both  parties  seek  to  benefit  in 
their  own  persons  ;  one  by  serving  a 
friend,  the  other  by  snpplanting  an  ene- 
my : — so  far  there  is  no  wrong  proved 
against  either.  But  it  happens  that  the 
benefit  sought  by  the  Conservatives 
flows  concurrently  with  a  public  ser- 
vice. They  cannot  so  remodel  the 
constituency  as  to  annihilate  an  im- 
portant  service  rendered  to  their 
antagonists,  without  simultaneously 
annihilating  an  extensive  system  of 
fraud  and  perjury.  Their  own  inte* 
rests  could  no  otherwise  be  aided  than 
through  an  aid  to  the  national  cha^ 
racter,  by  removing  a  standing  motive 
to  a  great  public  wrong ;  whereas  the 
Whigs  cling  to  that  very  private  in- 
terest— ^tenable  confessedly  only  by 
sustaining  that  verv  system  with  its 
many  frauds,  and  its  permanent 
temptations  to  fraud.  Besides  that, 
the  coincidence  between  what  is  good 
for  the  Tory  service,  and  what  is  good 
for  the  public  service,  is  no  accident. 
It  will  be  found  in  many  more  cases 
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that  the  two  interests  flow  through 
the  tame  chennels. 

9.  MeeBtime,  as  the  howl  of  denial 
has  risen  in  so  long  and  so  steady  a 
eolnmn  from  Mr  0*Ck>nnell>  with  re- 
gard to  the  finaods  and  the  -peijnries 
ef  Irish  registration,  or  (as  it  might 
happen)  of  Irish  Toting-lallow  ns  to 
iilnstrate  the  little  pleasantries  of  the 
fabject  hj  one  or  two  ingenions  rarie- 
tisa.  Personation  is  one  device  in 
this  new  vade-mecum  of  electors,  a 
Toler  dies,  and  the  tenure  or  the  dis- 
tribotioD  of  his  land  is  so  thoroughly 
tiatnrbed  that  no  person  in  broad  Ire- 
land sacceeds  to  his  franchise.  In 
these  eircnmstancesy  distresMUg  to  all 
partiesy  you  will  surely  not  object  to 
some  reiatiTe.  inheriting  decent  prin- 
ciples and  a  correct  coat,  from  sup- 
plying the  empty  place  of  his  late 
esteemed  relative.  Upon  this  princi* 
pie  a  man  has  stood  in  all  possible 
degrees  of  relationship  to  himself:  he 
has  personated  his  uncle,  his  grand- 
lather  :  he  has  been  his  own  father,  his 
own  dutiful  son:  in  fact,  according 
to  the  vast  variety  of  possible  combi- 
nations, men  have  piously  discharged 
the  duties  of  so  many  departed  kins- 
men, that  at  last  they  have  found 
themselves  unable  to  say  in  what  pre- 
cise degree  of  relationship  they  might 
stand  to  themselves.  Cognates  or 
agnates — affinity  or  consanguinity — 
all  varieties  came  alike  to  them. 
Again,  you*lI  not  hinder  a  worthy 
Toter  from  being  transported  now  and 
then,  or  sometimes  hanged.  But  why 
should  that  interrupt  public  business? 
Like  the  king,  the  Irish  voter  is  at 
times  immortal.  The  same  voter  re- 
emerges  to  the  upper  air,  like  the  Si- 
cilian river  after  passing  underground 
from  Greece ;  but  often  through  e^ery 
eonceivable  metamorphosis  as  to  per- 
son and  age. 

But  even  these  personations  were 
frr  from  being  the  masterpieces  of 
Irish  skill.  Running  variations  upon 
one  original  and  archetypal  voter, 
deathless  and  exer  blooming,  were 
kept  up  by  a  **  saries*'  of  "  dacent 
boys"  m  various  counties.  But  Tip- 
perary,  that  "  iligant"  county,  has 
produced  a  set  of  artists  that  ran  varia- 
tions—each upon  himself.  They  re- 
newed the  mystery  of  the  Latin  Janus. 
Every  man  to  his  own  share  sported 
two  separate  faces.  As  qualified  voters. 
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they  were  of  course  ten- pounders.  A 
real  surplus  of  ten-pounds,  after  all 
possible  deductions,  they  had  received 
or  had  refused  (as  might  happen)  for 
their  beneficial  interest.  So  far  so 
good.  But  next  came  a  rating  as  a 
scale  for  some  county  assessment. 
Forthwith,  as  the  lady*seyesin  Christ- 
abelle,  *'  each  shrank  up  to  a  pigmy 
size."  Every  man  contracted  below 
five  pounds.  There  were  tve  hundred 
of  these  doeent  boys  in  this  one  coun^ 
of  Tipperary,  whose  present  constf. 
tnency  (says  Mr  Shiell)  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty.four  hundred.  All  the 
^je  hundred  wasted  away  in  estate,  by 
the  annual  sum  of  jBQ  each,  in  one 
morning.  What  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  to  settle  upon  Tipperary 
alone  1  Three  thousand  pounds  of 
annual  income  melting  like  snow  un- 
der too  hot  a  rating  !  However,  it  is 
consolatory  to  add,  that  all  were  as 
suddenly  restored  to  health  by  a  county 
election.  Yet,  agsin,  it  is  distressing 
to  record  that  all  of  "  the  boys"  bad 
a  relapse  soon  after.  And  thus,  like 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who  kept  up  a 
constant  process  of  ascending  and  de- 
scending between  Hades  and  the  up- 
per heavens,  the  poor  youths  never 
Perfectly  recovered.  Like  a  pair  of 
ellows,  each  of  the  Tipperary  five 
hundred  contracted  and  expanded, 
swelled  to  a  tympany,  or  collspsed 
into  a  pitiable  flatness,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  wanted. 
It  points  the  moral,  however,  if  it 
does  not  much  adorn  the  tale,  to 
mention,  that  by  the  latest  accounts 
received,  they  have  continued  to  main- 
tain that  amphibious  life  which  they 
so  ingeniously  devised :  have  kept  up 
unimpaired  those  relations  of  expan- 
siou  and  exhaustion  which  so  enrich 
the  natural  history  of  the  county ; 
and  have  persevered  to  the  end  in  de- 
frauding pretty  impartially  the  county 
rates  and  the  county  register,  by 
moulting  according  to  the  season, 
and  according  to  the  character  in  which 
they  happen  to  come  forward. 

4.  We  hsd  intended  to  pursue  this 
system  of  Irish  registration  and  Irish 
voting  through  the  large  variety  of 
artifices  by  which  each  has  been  made 
to  play  eollusively  into  the  service  of 
the  other.  But  we  find  that  it  would 
transcend  our  space,  and  would  dis- 
proportion the  paper ;  we  will  notioei 
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therefore^  for  the  closing  article,  as  a 
proper  crest  for  such  a  mountainous 
scale — such  a  Pelion  upon  Ossa — of 
frauds,  the  closing  words  by  which 
Mr  Shiel  thinks  fit  to  bully  the  House 
of  CoTnmons  into  rejecting  Lord  Stan- 
ley's bill.  **  Pass  it,"  says  he,  "  and 
that  agitation  which,  in  its  simplest 
form,  overthrew  you  in  1829,  you  shall 
meet  in  a  triple  form  to  consumeyou." 
To  appreciate  this,  to  give  the  force 
which  is  intended  to  the  words,  let  it 
be  observed  that  Mr  Shiel  does  not 
speak  of  some  mere  futuriiion,  as  me- 
taphysicians love  to'speaky  some  event 
in  futurity  not  subject  to  human  will, 
and  which  simplv  he  b  able  to  foresee. 
No ;  it  is  of  a  voluntary — ^it  is  of  a  de- 
liberate agency  which  he  speaks,  ap- 
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preaching  not  calamitously  but  vin^ 
dictively  ;  this  agency  belongs  to  a 
party,  of  which  the  denouncer  is  a 
member,  and  as  representing  whom  it  is 
that  he  speaks.  The  prophet  is  a  bully 
— the  prophecy  is  a  menace  ;  and  if  do 
other  fragment  survived  of  that  influ- 
ence which  Mr  O'Connell  has  organ- 
ized against  (and  instead  oO  the  very 
elementary  force  by  which  the  legis- 
lature ordains  the  creation  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  by  which  the  senate  re« 
news  the  senate,  this  would  serve  to 
express  and  to  measure  the  enormity 
of  that  system  which  Lord  Stanley 
has  first  fully  exposed,  and  which  it 
will  be  the  fault  of  Parliament  if  Lord 
Stanley  does  not  fully  destroy. 
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Ths  result  of  a  Tery  long  conmilta- 
tioa  between  Mr  Ruanington  and  his 
partnera,  held  on  the  day  after  his  last 
intenriew  with  Mr  Anbre/^  was,  that 
he  drew  np  the  following  draft  of 
a  letter,  addressed  to  Messrs  Qnirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap. 

<'  Lmeoin's  Iim,  26/A  ApHl,  18-. 
*'Gektlembk, 

Doe  d.  Titmouse  v.  Jolteb. 

**  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yester* 
day,  (the  25th  inst.,)  we  b^  to  in- 
form yon,  that  after  the  judgment  in 
this  cause  pronounced  yesterday  in  the 
Court  of  King*s  Bench,  our  client,  Mr 
Aubrey,  does  not  intend  to  resist  the 
claim  of  Mr  Titmouse  to  the  residue 
of  the  Yatton  property.  We  now, 
therefore,  beg  to  give  you  notice,  that 
on  the  17th  of  next  month  you  will  be 
at  liberty,  on  behalf  of  your  client,  Mr 
Titmonse,  to  take  possession  of  all 
the  property  at  Yatton,  at  present  in 
the  poesession  of  Mr  Aubrey.  The 
whole  of  the  last  quarter's  rents,  due 
at  Ladyday,  have  been  paid  into  the 
bank  of  Messrs  Harley,  at  Grilston, 
and  wiU,  on  the  17th  of  May,  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  your  client. 
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'*  We  are  also  instructed  to  request 
the  delivery  of  your  bill  at  as  early  a 
period  as  may  suit  your  convenience, 
with  a  view  to  its  immediate  examina- 
tion and  settlement 

"  We  cannot  forbear  adding,  while 
thus  implicitljr  following  the  instruc- 
tions of  our  client,  our  very  great  sur- 
prise and  regret  at  the  course  which 
he  has  thought  fit  to  adopt ;  since  we 
have  the  strongest  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, that  had  he  been  disposed  to  con- 
test your  claim  further,  in  accordance 
with  advice  received  from  a  high 
quarter,  his  case  would  have  been  ma- 
terially strengthened,  and  your  diffi- 
culties greatly  increased.  We  feel 
confident  that  the  magnanimity  dis- 
played'by  our  client,  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by  yours. 

We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Yonr  obedient  servants, 

.    RuifNINGTON  &  Co. 

Messrs  Quiax,  Gammon,  \ 
AND  Snap.  j 

"Really,"  said  Mr  Runnington, 
when  he  hiad  read  over  the  above  to 
bis  partners,  "  I  must  throw  in  a  word 
or  two  about  those  infernal  mesne 
profitsr-yet  it's  a  very  ticklish  sub- 
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ject,  especially  irith  such  people  as 
these.'* 

One  partner  shook  his  head,  and  the 
other  looked  very  thoughtful. 

"  We  must  not  compromise  Mr  Au- 
brey," said  the  former. 

<f  We  have  had  no  instructions  on 
that  point,"  said  the  latter,^''  on  the 
contrary,  you-  told  us  yourself  that 
your  instructions  were  to  announce  an 
unconditional  surrender.'* 

"That  may  be;  but  in  so  des- 
perate a  business  as  this,  I  do  think 
we  have  a  discretion  to  exercise  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  family,  which, 
I  must  say,  he  seems  quite  incapable 
of  exercising  himself.  Nay,  upon  my 
honour,  I  think  we  are  bound  not  to 
forego  the  slightest  opportunity  of  se« 
curing  an  advantage  for  our  client.*' 

His  partners  seemed  jtruck  with 
this  observation ;  and  Mr  Runnington, 
after  a  few  moment*8  consideration, 
added  the  following  postcript. 

«  P.S. — As  to  the  mesne  ^ofits, 
by  the  way,  of  course  we  anticipate 
no  difficulty  in  oJOTecting  an  amicable 
arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties, due  consideration  being  had  fof 
the  critical  position  in  which  our 
client  finds  himself  so  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  placed.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  that  Mr 
Aubrey,  in  taking  the  step  of  which 
we  have  above  advised  you,  muat  have 
contemplated—*'  (here  Mr  Eunning- 
ton  paused  for  a  considerable  time,) 
'*  being  met  in  a  similar  frank,  liberid, 
and  equitable  spirit.*' 

It  was  agreed,  at  length,  that  the 
whole  amount  and  effect  of  the  above 
postscript  was  a  spontaneous  sugges- 
tion of  Messrs  Runnington's,  not  in 
any  way  implicating,  or  calculated  in 
any  event  to  annoy,  Mr  Aubrey  )  and 
a  fair  eopy  of  the  letter  and  postscript 
having  been  made,  it  was  signed. by 
the  bead  of  the  firm,  and  forthwith 
dispatched  to  Safi'roii  HilL 

**  Struck,  by  Jove,  Gammon ! "  ex. 
claimed  Mr  Quirk,  as,  with  the  above 
letter  open  in  his  hands,  he  hurried, 
the  instant  that  he  had  read  it,  into 
the  room  of  his  wily  partner,  and  put 
the  letter  into  his  hands*  Gammon 
read  it  with  apparent  calmness,  but 
a  slight  flush  overspread  his  cheek ; 
'  and  as  he  finished  the  perusal,  a  sub- 
dued smile  of  excitement  and  triumph 
■tole  over  his  countenance. 

''Lord,  Gammon!   is'nt  it  glori- 
*  out"   quoth  Mf  Quirk,  heatedly, 
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rubbing  his  hands  together ;  '*  give  us 
your  hand.  Gammon  I  We  've  fought 
a  precious  hard  battle  together*'—- 
and  he  shook  his  partner*s  hand  with 
vehement  cordiality.  "  This  fellow 
Aubrey  is  a  trump — is'nthe  ? — Egad, 
if  I'd  been  in  his  shoes  one  way  or 
another,  I'd  have  stuck  at  Yatton 
for  a  dozen  years  to  come  —  ah, 
ha!" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  would  if  you 
had  been  able,"  replied  Gaxilmon,  drily, 
and  with  a  smile. 

"  Ay,  that  I  would,"  replied  Mr 
Quirk,  with  a  triumphant  chuckle; 
"  but  now  to  come  to  business.  By 
next  quarter-day  Titmouse  will  have 
L.500Q  in.  hard  cash, — ^half  of  it  on 
the  17thof  next  month.— Lord!  what 
have  we  done  for  him!"  he  added, 
with  a  sort  of  sigh. 

"  We  've  put  an  ape  into  possession 
of  Paradise — that 'sail — "  said  Gam- 
mon, absently  and  half  aloud,  and 
bitterly  and  contemptuously. 

*'  By  the  way.  Gammon,  you  see 
itrhat  's  said  about  our  Bill— eh  ?  The 
sooner  it's  made  out  the  better,  I 
should  say— >and — ahem!  hem! — while 
Mr  Aubrey's  on  the  tight  rope  he 
won't  think  of  looking  down  at  the 
particular  items,  will  he  ?  I  should 
say,  now  *s  our  time,  atd  strike  while 
the  iron's  hot!  I've  got  raiher  a 
full  entry,  I  can  assure  you.  I  must 
say.  Snap's  done  his  duty,  and  I've 
not  bad  my  eyes  shut — ahem  I "  here 
Mr  Quirk  winked  very  knowingly. 

'*  All  that,  Mr  Quirk,  I  leave,  aa 
usual,  to  your  admirable  manage- 
ment as  to  that  of  a  first-rate  man  of 
business*  You  know  I'm  a  sad  hand 
at  accounts  -  but  you  and  Snap  are — 
you'll  do  all  that  should  be  done." 

"  Ay,  ay — trust  us !"  interrupted 
Quirk,  quickly,  with  a  significant 
nod,  and  fancying  himself  and  Snap 
already  at  work,  plundering  the  poor 
Aubreys.  "  And,  by  the  way.  Gam- 
mon, there  are  the  mesne  profits — 
that's  a  mighty  fine  postscript  of 
theirs,  isn't  it?"  and,  replacing  his  . 
spectacles,  he  read  over  the  postscript 
aloud.  '*  AH  my  eye,  of  course ! "  ho 
added,  as  ho  laid  down  the  letter, — 
*'  but  I  suppose  one  must  give  'em  a 
little  time ;  it  is  a  little  hard  on  him 
just  at  present ;  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
that's  his  look  out — ^not  our's  or  Tit- 
mouse's. OjQf-hand,  I  should  say  we 
ought  to  becon tent  with — say — twenty 
thousand  down,  and  the  rest  in  two 
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Tean*  time,  so  as  to  give  him  time  to 
look  abont  Wm  a  littie" 

*'  That  will  be  ouite  an  after  con- 
nderation,"  said  Mr  Gammon,  who^ 
for  the  last  few  minutes,  bad  appeared 
lost  in  thought. 

«•  Egad*^an  (tfler  cotasider&tion  P 
Hang  me  if  /  think  so.  Gammon  I 
There's  a  certain  6oR<f— eh  ?  jou  re* 
collect  •• 

"  I  assure  yon,  Mr  Qnirki  that  my 
eye  is  fixed  quite  as  steadily  and  anx- 
iously on  that  point  as  yours,'*  said 
Gammon,  gravely. 

«  Thank  you— thank  you,  Gam- 
mon 1"  replied  Quirk,  with  mther  a 
relioTed  air—"  it  couldn't  possibly  be 
Id  better  hands.  Lud— to  go  wrong 
there  I  It  would  send  me  to  my  grave 
Ht  a  hand  gallop — it  would,  so  help  me 
Heaven,  Gammon! — Titmouse  is  a 
queer  hand  to  deal  with— -isn't  he? 
Wasn't  he  strange  and  bumptious  the 
other  day?  Egad,  it  made  me  quake  I 
Need  we  tell  him,  just  yet,"  he  drop- 
ped his  voice,  ".  of  the  letter  we've 
got?  Couldn't  we  safely  say  only 
they  have  sent. us  word  that  we  shall 
have  Yatton  by  the  17th  ?'* 

"  Very  great  caution  is  necessary, 
Mr  Quirk,  JQst  now" 

**  You  d(7/i7  think  the  young  scamp's 
going  to  turn  round  on  us,  and  snap 
his  fingers  in  our  face,  eh  ?"  enquired 
Mr  Quirk,  apprehensively,  violently 
twirling  about  his  watch-key. 

**  If  you  leave  him  implicitly  to  me, 
yon  shall  get  all  you  want,"  replied 
Gammon,  very  gravely,  and  very 
pointedly.  Quirk's  colour  changed  a 
little;  as  he  felt  the  keen  grey,  eye  of 
Gammon  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  invo- 
luntarily shrunk  under  it. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  Gammon,"  at 
length  commenced  Quirk,  with  rather 
a  disturbed  air;  **  but  there's  no 
fathoming  you,  when  yon  get  into  one 
of  your  mysterious  humours ;  and  you 
always  look  so  particularly  strange 
whenever  we  get  on  this  subject! 
What  can  you  know  that  I  don't — or 
ought  not?" 

*•  Nothing— nothing,  I  assure  you," 
replied  Gammon,  with  a  gay  smile. 

"  Well,  I  should  have  thought  not. 
But,  coming  back  to  the  main  point, 
if  one  could  but  touch  some  part  of 
that  same  ten  thousand  pounds,  I 
should  be  a  happy  man  I — Consider, 
Gammon,  what  a  draw  there  has  been 
on  my  purse  for  this  last  sixteen 
'months.*^ 
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"  WetU  can  you  doubt  being  soon 
richly  repaid,  my  dear  sir?  Only 
don't  be  too  hasty.** 

<'  I  take  it.  Gammon,  we've  a  lien 
on  the  rents  now  in  the  banker's  hands^ 
and  to  become  due  next  quarteNdAy  | 
end  on  the  first  ittstAlment  of  the 
mesne  profits,  both  for  our  bill  of 
costs,  and  In  respect  of  that  same 
bond  ?•• 

**  Mesne  profits,  Mr  Quirk?'* 
echoed  Gammon,  rather  quiekly  i 
**  you  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  thAt 
they  are  all  ready  to  be  paid  over! 
Even  supposing  Titmouse  not  to  groir 
restive,  do  you  suppose  it  probable 
that  Mr  Aubrey,  after  so  vast  and  sud- 
den a  sacrifice,  can  have  more  than  a 
very  ftw  thousands—probably  hun^ 
dreds— to  keep  him  from  immediate 
want,  since  we  have  reaaon  to  believe 
he  'has  got  no  other  resources  than 
Yatton  ?" 

"  Not  got  *em — ^not  got  'em? 
D— n  him  1  then  he  must  look  sharp 
and  get  'em,  that's  all!  You  know 
we  can't  be  trified  with  ;  we  must  look 
after  the  interests  of— Titmouse.  And 
what's  he  to  start  with,  if  there's  no 
mesne  profits  forthcoming  ?  But,  hang 
it!  they  must;  I  should  say,  a  gentle 
pressure,  by  and  by,  as  soon  as  he% 
fairly  out  of  Yatton,  must  produce 
money,  or  security — he  must  know 
quantities  of  people  of  rank  and  sub- 
stance that  would  rush  forward,  if  they 
once  heard  him  squeal  "■ 

"Ah,  you're  for  putting  the  thumb- 
screws  6n  at  once — ehV"  enquired 
Gammon,  with  subdued  energy,  and 
a  glance  of  anger  and  horror. 

"  Ay — capital — that's  Just  what  I 
meant." 

"  Heartless  old  seoundrel  I"  thought 
Gammon,  almost  expressing  as  much ; 
but  his  momentary  excitement  passed 
off  Unobserved  by  Mr  Quirk.  «*  And, 
I  must  say,  I  agree  with  you,**  he 
added ;  **  we  ought  in  Justice  to  see 
•you  first  reimbursed  your  very  heavy 
outlays,  Mr  Quirk." 

"  Well,  that's  ihonourable.  Gam- 
mon.— Ob,  Gammon,  how  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  make  a  friend  of  you," 
suddenly  added  Mr  Quirk,  eyeing 
vristfully  his  surprised  companion. 

"  If  you  have  one  sincere,  disinte- 
rested friend  in  the  world,  Mr  Quirk, 
he  is  to  be  found  in  Oily  Gammon,'* 
saia  that  gentleman,  throwing  great 
warmth  into  his  manner,  perceiving 
thtft  Mr  Quirk  was  labotiritag  with 
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some  communication   of  which   he 
wished  to  deliTer  himself. 

'*  Gammon^  Gammon  I  how  I  wish 
I  could  think  so  1"  replied  Quirk,  look- 
iog  eamesilf,  yet  half  distrustingly, 
at  Gammon,  and  fumhling^  ahout  ms 
hands  in  his  pockets.  The  mild  and 
friendly  expression  of  Gammon's 
countenance,  howcTer,  invited  com- 
municatiyeness ;  and  after  softly  open- 
ing and  shutting  the  two  doors,  to  as- 
certun  that  no  one  was  trying  to  over* 
hear  what  might  be  passing,  he  re- 
turned to  his  chair,  which  he  drew 
closer  to  Gammon,  who  noticed  this 
air  of  preparation  with  not  a  little  cu- 
riosity. 

<<  I  may  be  wrong.  Gammon,*' 
commenced  Mr  Quirk,  in  alow  tone ; 
'<  but  I  do  believe  you've  always  felt 
a  kind  of  personal  friendship  towards 
me  ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  secrets 
among  friends.  Friends,  indeed? 
Perhaps  its  premature  to  mention  so 
small  a  matter ;  but  at  a  certain  sil- 
versmith's, not  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Strand,  there's  at  this  moment  in 
hand,  as  a  present  from  me  to  you*' — 
I  Oh  dear,  dear  I  Mr  Quirk !  what  a 
shocking  untruth  I  and  at  your  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  too  I] — "  as 
elegant  a  gold  snuff-box  as  can  be 
made,  with  a  small  inscription  on  the 
lid.  I  hope  you  won't  value  it  the  less 
for  its  being  the  gift  of  old  Caleb 
Quirk"— —^  he  paused,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  Mr  Gammon. 

"  My  dear  Mr  Quirk,  you  have 
taken  me,'*  said  he,  '*  quite  by  sur- 
prise. Value  it?  I  will  preserve  it  to 
the  latest  moment  of  my  life,  as  a  me- 
morial of  one  whom  the  more  I  know 
of,  the  more  I  respect  and  admire  1" 

''  You,  Gammon,  are  in  your  prime 
—scarce  even  that — but  I  am  grow- 
ing old" tears  appeared  to  glis- 

ten  in  the  old  gentleman's  eyes; 
Gammon,  much  moved,  shook  him  cor- 
dially by  the  hand  in  silence,  wonder- 
ing what  upon  earth  was  coming  next. 
"Yes  J— old  Caleb  Quirk's  day  is 
drawing  to  a  close— I  feel  it^  Gam- 
mon,  I  feel  it!  But  I  shall  leave  be- 
hind me  — »  a  -^  a  ^^  child — an  only 
daughter.  Gammon  ;"  that  gentleman 
gazed  at  the  speaker  with  an  expres- 
sion of  respectful  sympathy ; — "  Dora  I 
I  don't  think  you  can  have  known 
Dora  so  long,  Gammon,  without  fe^el- 
ing  a  leetle  interest  in  her."  Here 
Gammon's  colour  mounted  rapidly, 
and  he  looked  with  feelingn  of  a  novel 
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description  at  his  senior  partner. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  old  Quirlc 
wished  to  bring  about  a  match  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  Gammon  ? 
His  thoughts  were  for  a  moment  con- 
fused. All  he  could  do  was  to 
bow  with  an  earnest — an  anxious — a 
deprecating  air ;  and  Mr  Quirk,  ra- 
ther hurriedly,  proceeded, —  "  and 
when  I  assure  you.  Gammon,  that  it 
is  in  your  power  to  make  an  old  friend 
and  his  only  daughter  happy  and 
proud,"  —  Gammon  began  to  dravr 
very  long  breaths,  and  to  look  more 
and  more  apprehensively  at  bis  senior 
partner, — **  m  short,  my  dear  friend» 
Gammon,  let  me  out  with  it  at  once 
—-my  daughter's  in  love  with  Tit- 
mouse.** 

[«  Whew!"  thought  Gammon,  sud- 
denly and  infinitely  relieved.] 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Mr  Quirk,  is  that 
all?"  he  exclaimed,  and  shook  Mr 
Quirk  cordially  by  tho  hand, — *'  at 
length  you  have  made  a  friend  of  me 
indeed.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  long,  long  suspected  as  much ;  I 
have  indeed !" 

«  Have  you  really  ?  Well  I  there 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  is  there — 
especially  among  the  women  ?  Poor 
Dora's  over  head  and  ears — quite  I— 
she  is,  so  help  me  Heaven!"  continued 
Quirk,  energetically. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  and  why  this 
surprise?  1  consider  Titmouse  to 
be  a  very  handsome  young  fellow ; 
and  that  he  is  already  rapidly  acquir- 
ing very  gentlemanly  manners  ;  and 
as  to  his  fortune — really,  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  bring  it  about.  In- 
deed, £he  sooner  his  heart's  fixed,  and 
his  word's  pledged,  the  better — for 
you  must  of  course  be  aware  that 
there  will  be  many  schemers  on  the 
look-out  to  entrap  Lis  frank  and  inex- 
perienced' nature,— look«  for  instance, 
at  Tag-rag." 

<'£ughl**  exclaimed  Mr  Quirk, 
with  a  sudden  motion  of  sickening 
disgust—  •«  the  old  scoundrel !  —  I 
smoked  him  long  ago !  Now,  that  I 
call  villany.  Gammon ;  infernal  vil- 
lany!    Don't  you?" 

«  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr  Quirk,  I  do ; 
I  quite  agree  with  you!  Upon  my 
honour,  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  even 
my  duty  towards  our  client,  if  possible, 
to  protect  him  against  such  infamous 
designs." 

'<  Eight — right.  Gammon ;  by  Jove, 
you*re  quite  right— I  quite  agree  with 
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yonl"  replied  Qiurk  earnestlj^  not 
ohsamng  the  lambent  smile  npon  the 
fettnres  of  bis  calm,  crafty,  and  tar- 
castic  companion. 

<«  You  see,"  said  Gammon,  *'  we've 
m  very  delicate  and  difficnlt  game  to 
play  with  old  Tag-rag.  He's  certain- 
ly a  toad,  ngly  and  venomous — ^but 
then  he*B  got  a  jewel  in  bis  head~be*8 
got  money,  you  know,  and  to  get  at  it, 
we  most  really  give  bim  some  hopes 
about  hia  daughter  and  Titmouse.*' 

*'  Faugh  1  eugb  1  fcugb  1  Nasty 
wretch  1  a  litde  trollop!  It  makes 
one  sick  to  hear  of  her !  And,  by  the 
way,  now  we're  on  that  subject.  Gam- 
mon, what  do  we  want  of  this  wretch 
Tag-rag,  now  that  Titmouse  has 
actually  got  the  property "?" 

««  Want  of  bim  ?  Money — money.'* 

''  But,  curse  me !  (excuse  me.  Gam* 
mon,)  why  go  to  Tag-rag?  Thafs 
what  I  can't  understand !  Surely  any 
one  will  advance  almost  any  amount 
of  money  to  Titmouse,  with  such  se- 
curity as  he  can  give." 

<«  Very  possibly — probably" 

«  Possibly  ?  Why,  I  myself  don't 
nund  advancing  him  five  thousand 
^-nay,  ten  thousand  pounds — when 
we've  once  got  hold  of  the  title-deeds." 

•*  My  dear  sir/'  interrupted  Gam- 
mon, calmly,  but  with  a  very  serious 
air,  and  a  slight  change  of  colour 
which  did  not  happen  to  attract  the 
notice  of  his  eager  companion,  '^  there 
are  reasons  why  I  should  dissuade  you 
from  doing  so  ;  upon  my  word,  there 
are  ;  further  than  that  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go ;  but  I  have  gone 
&r  enough,  1  know  well,  to  do  you  a 
real  service/'  Mr  Quirk  listened  to 
all  this  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
amazement  —  even  open  mouthed 
amazement.  *'  What  reason.  Gam- 
mon, C€tn  there  be  against  my  advan- 
cing money  on  a  security  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  times  the  sum  borrow- 
ed ?"  he  enquired,  with  visible  distrust 
of  his  companion. 

"  I  can  but  assure  you,  that  were  I 
called  upon  to  say  whether  I  would 
advance  a  serious  sum  of  money  to 
Titmouse,  on  the  security  of  the  Yat- 
ton  estates,  I  should  at  all  events 
reqnire  a  most  substantial  collateral 
security." 

'*  Mysteij  again!"  exclaimed  Mr 
Qmrk,  a  sigh  of  vexation  escaping 
him.  "  You*ll  excuse  me,  Gammon, 
but  yon*d  puzzle  an  angel,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  devil.    May  I  presume. 
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for  one  moment,  so  far  on  our  personal 
and  professional  relationship,  as  to  ask 
what  the  reason  is  on  which  your 
advice  rests?" 

<^  Mere  caution — excessive  caution 
—anxiety  to  place  you  out  of  the  way 
of  all  risk.  Surely,  is  your  borrower 
so  soon  to  be  pronounced  firm  in  the 
saddle?" 

*'  If  yon  know  any  thing.  Gammon, 
that  I  don't,  it's  your  bounden  duty  to 
communicate  it ;  look  at  our  articles." 

"  It  is ;  but  do  I  ?  Prove  that,  Mr 
Quirk,  and  you  need  trouble  yourself 
no  more.  But,  in  the  mean  while, 
(without  saying  how  much  I  feel  hurt 
at  your  evident  distrust;)  I  have  but  a 
word  or  two  further  to  add  on  this 
point." 

When  Mr  Gammon  chose,  he 
could  assume  an  expression  of  fea« 
ture,  a  tone  of  voice,  and  a  manner 
which  indicated  to  the  person  he  was 
addressing,  that  he  was  announcing  a 
matured  opinion,  an  inflexible  deter- 
mination— and  this,  moreover,  in  the 
calmest,  quietest  way  imaginable. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  now  said  to  Mr 
Quirk,  ««  My  opinion  is,  that  you 
should  get  8ome  third parfy  or  parties 
to  advance  any  required  sum,    and 

{prevail  upon  Tag«rag  to  join  in  a  col- 
ateral  security,  without — if  possible 
— making  him  aware  of  the  extent  of 
liability  he  is  incurring.  By  exciting 
him  with  the  ridiculous  notion^of  an 
attachment  between  his  daughter  and 
Titmouse,  he  may  be  induced  to  give 
his  signature,  as  to  some  complimen- 
tary matter  of  form  only.  — Now, 
that's  my  opinion,  Mr  Quirk  ;  not 
lightly  or  hastily  formed ;  and  it  rests 
upon  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  re- 
gard towards  you,  and  also  our  com- 
mon interests." 

Mr  Quirk  had  listened  to  this  com- 
munication in  perturbed  silence,  eye- 
ing the  speaker  with  a  ludicrous 
expression  of  mingled  chagrin,  appre- 
hension, and  bewilderment.  **  Gam- 
mon," at  length  said  he,  affecting  a 
smile,  **  do  you  remember  when  you, 
and  I,  and  Dora,  went  to  the  play  to 
see  some  German  thing  or  other— 
Foss  was  the  name,  wasn't  it  ? 

"  Faust— Faust,"  interrupted  Gam- 
mon. 

<«  Well ;  and  now,  what  was  the 
name  of  that  fellow  that  was  always 
— Meth— Meph— what  was  it  ?  " 

''  Mephistophiles,"  replied  Gam- 
mon, unable  to  repress  a  smiley 
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tt  ^h— yea  I  so  it  was.    That's  all ; 

{only  wanted  to  think  of  the  name— 
*d  forgotten  it.    I  beg  your  pardon^ 
Gammon. 

This  was  poor  Mr  QuiiVs  way  of 
being  very  sarcastic  ^ith  his  friend. 
J[Ie  thought  that  he  had  now  cut  hio^ 
'  to  the  very  quick. 

*^  If  it  hadn*tbeen  forwhat*B  passed 
^tween  us  to-day»  Gammon,  I  should 
^most  begin  to  think  that  you  were 
not  sincere  in  your  friendship** — - 

*«  Did  \  ever  deceive  you  ?  Did  I 
ever  attempt  to  over- reach  you  in  any 
thing,  Mr  Quirk?" 
'  u  N— q— o— /'  replied  Mr  Quirk- 
but  not  in  the  reaidiest  manner,  or 
piost  confident  tone  in  the  world,—**  I 
certainly  can't  say  I  ever  found  you 
out^*but  rU  tell  you  what,  we  both 
keep  a  precious  sharp  look-out  after 
p^jJisL  other,  too — don't  we?"  he  en- 
quired^  with  a  faint  smile,  which 
^eemed  for  a  moment  reflected  upon 
tl^e  face  of  Gammon. 

*'  ^ow  long,"  said  he,  "  I  aoi  to  be 
tbe  subject  of  such  unkind  suspicions, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  your  nature  is 
suspicious  I  and  as  every  one  has  bis 
(ault,  that  M  the  alloy  in  the  otherwise 
pure  gold  of  your  manly,  kind,  and 
straightforward  character.  Time  may 
show  how  you  have  wronged  me. 
My  anxious  wish  is,  Mr  Quirk,  to  see 
your  daughter  occupy  a  position  in 
which  we  may  all  oe  proud  to  see 
her.'*  Here  a  smile  shot  across 
Quirk's  anxious  countenance,  like 
evening  sunshine  on  troubled  waters. 

**  I  do  really  believe.  Gammon,*' 
eaid  he,  eagerly,  *'  that  Dora's  just 
tbe  kind  of  girl  to  suit  Titmouse**-— « 

<<  So  do  I.  There's  a  mingled  soft- 
ness and  spirit  in  Miss  Quirk** 

**  She*s  a  good  girl,  a  good  girl, 
Gammon !  I  hope  he'll  use  her  well 
if  he  gets  her."  His  voice  trembled. 
*'  She*s  got  very  much  attached  to 
l^im  I  Gad,  she*8  quite  altered  lately ; 
i^ad  my  sister  tells  me  that  she's  al- 
ways pilling  dismal  music  when  he's 
not  there.  But  we  can  talk  over 
these  matters  at  another  time.  Gad, 
Gammon^  you  oan*t  think  how  it*s  re- 
lieved me,  to  open  my  mind  ^o  you  (91 
this  matter!  We  quite  understand 
one  another  now,  Gammon — eh  ?*' 

'<  Quite,"  replied  Gammon,  point- 
edly ;  and  Mr  Quirk  having  quitted 
the  room,  the  former  prepared  to 
answer  Messrs  Bunnington's  letter. 
But  first  be  ieaaed  back|  ^d  re^^t- 
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ed  on  several  points  of  their  late  coiio 


versa tion.  Of  course,  he  liad  re- 
solved that  Miss  Quirk  should  never 
become  Mrs  Titmouse.  And  what 
struck  him  as  not  a  little  singular, 
was  this,  viz.,  that  Mr  Quirk  should 
have  made  no  observation  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Gammon  allowed  him 
to  risk  his  daughter,  and  her  all,  upon 
chances  which  he  pronounced  too 
frail  to  warrant  advancing  a  thousand 
or  two  of  money  I     Yet  so  it  was. 

This  was  the  answer  he  presently 
wrote  to  the  letter  of  Messrs  Run* 
nington : — 

"  Saffron  HiU. 

«<  GsNTLEMBir, 

**  Dob,  d.  Titmouse  r.  Jolteb. 

"  We  are  favoured  with  your. letter 
of  this  day's  date ;  and  beg  to  assure 
you  how  very  highly  we  appreciate 
the  prompt  and  honourable  course 
which  has  been  taken  by  your  client, 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  ex« 
cite  the  greatest  possible  commisera- 
tion. Every  expression  of  respectful 
sympathy,  on  our  parts,  and  on  that 
of  our  client,  Mr  Titmouse,  .that  you 
may  think  fit  to  convey  to  your  dis- 
tinguished client,  is  his. 

«<  We  shall  be  prepared  to  receive 

Sossession  of  the  Yatton  estates  on  the 
ay  you  mention — namely,  the  17th 
May  next,  on  behalf  of  our  client,  Mr 
Titmouse  ;  on  whose  behalf,  also,  we 
beg  to  thank  you  for  your  communi- 
cation concerning  the  last  quarter*s 
rents. 

"  With  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  mesne  profits,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  your  client  will  pursue  the  same 
prompt  and  honourable  line  of  con- 
duct which  he  has  hitherto  adopted, 
and  sincerely  trust  that  a  good  under- 
staiiding  in  this  matter  will  speedily 
exist  between  our  respective  clients. 

^*  As  you  have  intimated  a  wish 
upon  the  subject,  we  beg  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  given  instructions 
for  making  out  ai^d  delivering  our  bill 
herein. 

We  are.  Gentlemen, 
Your  humble  servants, 

Quiax,  Gammon,  &  Smae." 
Messrs  Runninoton  |  . 
&  Co.  / 

Having  finished  writing  the  above 
letter.  Gammon  sat  back  in  his  chair, 
with  f^Wed  arpis,.  and  entered  upon  a 
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long  train  of  tbougbt-^revoWiog  many 
matters  which  were  worthy  of  the 
profound  consideration  they  then  re- 
celled. 

When  Gammon  aod  Titmouse  re- 
turned to  town  from  York,  they  were 
fortunate  in  having  the  inside  of  the 
coach  to  thems^ves  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  th9  way — an  opportunity 
which  Gaflimon  improved  to  the  ut- 
most, by  deepening  the  impression 
he  had  already  made  in  the  mifid  of 
lltmouse>  of  the  truth  of  one  great 
fact — namely,  that  he  and  his  fortunes 
would  quickly  part  oompany»  if  Gam- 
mon should  at  any  time  so  will — which 
never  woulds  however»  come  to  pass, 
so  long  as  Titmouse  recognised  and 
deferral  to  the  authority  of  Gammon 
in  all  things.  In  vain  did  Titmouse 
enquire  hoif  this  could  be.  Gammon 
was  impenetrable,  mysterious,  autho- 
ritative ;  and  at  length  enjoined  Tit- 
mouse to  absolute  seoresy  concerning 
the  existence  of  the  fact  in  question, 
on  pain  of  the  infliction  of  those  con- 
sequences to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  Gammon  assured  him  that 
there  were  many  plans  and  plots 
batching  against  him  (Titmouse)  ;  but 
that  it  was  in  his  (Gammon's)  power 
to  protect  him  from  them  all.  Gam- 
mon particularly  enjoined  him,  more- 
over, to '  consult  the  feelings,  and 
attend  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr 
Quirk,  wherein  Mr  Gammon  did  not 
intimate  to  the  contrary,  and  wound 
up  all  hj  telling  him,  that  as  he, 
Qammon»  was  the  only  person  on 
earth — and  this  he  really  believed  to 
be  the  case^  as  the  reader  may  here- 
after see^who  knew  the  exact  posi- 
tion  of  Titmouse,  so  he  had  devoted 
himself  for  his  life  to  the  advancing 
and  securing  the  interests  of  Titmouse. 

For  about  a  fortnight  after  their  re- 
turn. Titmouse,  at  Gammon'sinstanoe* 
resumed  his  former  lodgings ;  but  at 
length  complained  so  earnestly  of  their 
dismal  quietudet  and  of  their  being 
ont  of  the  way  of  life,  that  Gammon 
yielded  to  his  wishes,  and,  together 
with  Mr  Quirk,  consented  to  his  re- 
moving to  a  central  spot — in  fact,  to 
the  Cabbaob-stalk  Hotbl>  Covent 
Garden— a  green  enough  name,  to  be 
sure ;  but  it  was  the  family  name  of 
a  great  wholesale  green*  grocer,  who 
owned  most  of  the  property  there- 
abouts. It  was  not  without  considerable 
uneasiness  and  anxiety  that  Messrs 
Quirk  and  Snap  beheld  this  change 


effected,  wprehensive  that  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  estranging  Titmouse 
from  them;  but  since  Gammon  as- 
sented to  it,  they  had  ndthing  for  it 
but  to  acquiesce,  considering  Tit- 
mouse's proximity  to  his  splendid  in** 
dependence.  They  resolved,  however^ 
as  far  as  in  each  of  them  lay,  not  to 
let  themselves  be  forgotten  by  Tit- 
mouse. Pending  the  rule  for  the  new 
trial,  Mr  Quirk  was  so  confident  con* 
eeming  the  issue,  that  he  greatly  in* 
creased  the  allowanee  of  Titmouse ;  to 
an  extent,  indeed,  which  admitted  of 
his  entering  into  almost  all  the  gaie- 
ties that  his  as  yet  scarce  initiated 
heart  could  desire.  In  the  &nt  places 
be  constantly  added  to  his  wardrobe. 
Then  he  took  lessons,  every  other  day, 
in  ''  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  i*' 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
forming  with  great  ease,  at  once,  an 
extensive  and  brilliant  circle  of  ao- 
(juaintance.  Fencing- rooms,  wrest* 
hug-rooms,  shooting-galleries,  places 
for  pigeon«»shooting,  cock-fighting, 
dog-fighting,  and  biliUard-rooms ;  the 
water  and  boat- racing — these  were 
the  dazzling  scenes  which  occupied 
the  chief  portion  of  each  day.  Then, 
in  the  evenings,  there  were  theatres^ 
great  and  smfil,  the  various  tavema» 
and  other  places  of  nocturnal  resort, 
which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
metropolis.  In  addition  to  this,  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  night,  or 
rather  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  sedulously  strove  to  perfect 
himself  in  those  higher  arts  and  ac- 
complishments, excelled  in  by  the 
more  eminent  of  the  youthful  aristo- 
cracy, viz.,  breaking  windows,  pulling 
bells,  wrenching  off  knockers,  extin- 
guishing lampsy  tripping  up  old  wo- 
men, watchmen,  and  children,  and 
spoiling  their  clothes ;— ah^how  oflten 
in  his  humbler  days,  bad  his  heart 
panted  in  noble  rivalry  of  such  feats 
as  these,  and  emulation  of  thd  notorie- 
ty they  earned  for  the  glittering  mis- 
creants who  excelled  in  them  I  Ah, 
Titmouse,  Titmouse!  Mticte  nooa 
viriute,  puer  J 

That  he  could  long  frequent  such 
scenes  as  these  without  forming  an 
extensive  and  varied  acquaintance, 
would  be  a  very  unlikely  thing  to 
suppose ;  and  there  was  one  who 
would  fain  have  joined  him  in  his 
new  adventures— K>ne  who,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  had  initiated  bim 
into  the  sceaes  with  which  he  waa 
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now  becoming  so  familiiLr;  I  mean 
Snap>  who  had  been  at  once  his 

''  Guide,  philosopher^  und  friend  ;** 

bat  who  now  had  fewer  and  fewer 
opportanities  of  associating  with  him» 
inasmuch  as  his  (Snap's)  nose  was 
continually  **  kept  at  the  grindstone*' 
in  Saffron  Hill,  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
office  of  his  senior  partners,  owing  to 
their  incessant  occupation  with  the 
affairs  of  Titmouse.     Still,  howcTerf 
he  now  and  then  contriTed  to  remind 
Titmouse  of  his  (Snap's)  ezbtence,  by 
sending  him  intimadons  of  interesting 
trials  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  elsewhere, 
and  securing  him  a  good  seat  to  Tiew 
both  the  criminal  and  the  spectators — 
of  the  persons  of  the  greatest  rank, 
fashion,  and  beauty ;  for  so  it  happens 
that  in  this  country,  the  more  hideous 
the  crime,  the  more  intense  the  curiosity 
of  the  upper  classes  of  both  sexes  to 
witness  the   miscreant   perpetrator; 
the  more  disgusting  the  details,  the 
greater  the  avidity  with  which  they 
are  listened  to  by  the  distinguished 
auditors  ;-.-the   reason  being  plain, 
that,  as  they  have  exhausted  the  plea*- 
Burcsand  excitements  afforded  by  their 
own  sphere,  their  palled  and  sated  ap- 
petites require  noTcl  and  more  power- 
ful stimulants.    Hence,  at  length,  we 
see  ''fashionables"  peopling  e?en  the 
condemned  cell,— rushing,  in  excited 
groups,  after  the  shuddering  malefac- 
tor, stu^gering,  half  palsied,  and  with 
horror*laden  eye,  on  his  way  to  the 
gallows !     As  soon  as  old  Quirk  had 
obtained  an  inlding  of   Titmouse's 
taste  in  these  matters,  he  afforded  Tit- 
mouse many  opportunities  of  grati^r* 
ing  it.     Once  or  twice  the  old  gentle- 
man succeeded  even  in  enabling  Tit- 
mouse (severe  trial,  however,  for  his 
exquisite  sensibilities!)  to  shake  the 
cold  and  pinioned  hands  of  wretches 
within  a  few  minutes*  time  of  being  led 
out  for  execudon  I 

This  is  a  brief  and  general  account 
of  the  way  in  which  Titmouse  passed 
his  time,  and  laid  the  groundwork  of 
that  solid,  extensive,  and  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  things,  which 
was  requisite  to  enable  him  to  occupy 
with  dignity  and  advantage  the  splen- 
did station  to  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  elevated. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  our  early 
and  interesting  friends,  the  Tag-rags 
.—a  thing  which  both  Quirk  and  Gam- 
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mon  resolved  should  not  happen  to 
Titmouse ;  for,  on  the  very  first  Sun- 
day after  his  arrival  in  town  from 
York,  a  handsome  glass  coach  might 
have  been  seen,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  drawing  up  opposite  to 
the  gates  of  Satin  Lodge ;  from  which 
■aid  coach,  the  door  having  been  open« 
ed,  presently  descended  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Titmouse.  Now,  the 
Tag-rags  always  dined  at  about  two 
o'clock  on  Sundays ;  and,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  Mr,  Mrs,  and  Hiss 
Tag-rag,  together  with  a  pretty  con« 
stant  vbiter,  the  Reverend  Mr  Dis- 
mal Horror,  were  sitting  at  their  din- 
ner-table discussing  as  nice  a  savoury 
leg  of  roast  pork,  with  apple  sauce,  as 
could  at  once  have  tempted  and  satis- 
fied the  most  fastidious  and  the  most 
indbcriminating  appetite. 

«0h,  ma!"  exclaimed  Miss  Tag- 
rag  faintly,  changing  colour  as  she 
caught  sight,  through  the  blinds,  of 
the  approaching  visiters — **  if  there 
isn't  Mr  Titmouse !"  and  almost  drop- 
ping on  the  table  her,  plate,  in  which, 
with  an  air  of  tender  galUntry,  Mr 
Horror  was  in  the  act  of  depositing 
some  greens,  she  flew  out  of  the 
room,  darted  up  stairs,  and  in  a  trice 
was  standingi  with  beating  heart,  be- 
fore her  glass,  hastily  twirling  -her 
ringlets  round  her  trembling  fingers, 
and  making  one  or  two  riight  altera- 
tions in  her  dress.  Her  papa  and 
mamma  started  up  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, hastily  wiping  their  mouths  on 
the  comers  of  the  table  cloths ;  and, 
after  a  hurried  apology  to  their  reve- 
rend guest,  whom  they  b^ged  **to 
go  on  eating  till  they  came  back"— 
tiiey  l>ounced  into  the  drawing-room, 
just  time  enough  to  appear  as  if  they 
had  been  seated  for  some  time ;  but 
thev  were  both  rather  red  in  the  face, 
and  flustered  in  their  manner.  Yet, 
how  abortive  was  their  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  disgraceful  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing been  at  dinner  when  their  distin- 
guished visiters  arrived !  For,  firstly, 
the  house  was  redolent  of  die  odours 
of  roast-pork,  sage  and  onion-stnffing, 
and  greens ;  secondly,  the  red-fac«i 
servant  girl  was  peering  round  the 
comer  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  as  if 
watching  an  opportunity  to  whip  off  a 
small  dinner,  tray  that  stood  between 
the  dining-room  and  drawing-room ; 
and  thirdly,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  countenance  of  the  reverend  guest, 
who  was  holding  open  the  dining- 
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room  door  JQst  wide  enough  to  enable 

him  to  see  who  passed  on  to  the  draw« 

iDg-room;    for,  in  truths  the  name 

wbieh  had  escaped  from  the  lips  of 

Miss   TsLg'Tog,  was  one  that  always 

excited    unpleasant    feelings    in  the 

breast  of  her  spiritual  friend. 
**  Ah !  Mr  and  Mrs  Tag.rsg  I  'Pen 

my    soul — glad    to   see   you — and 

—hope  yon  re  all  well?"  commenced 

Titmouse,  with  an  air  of  easy  confi- 
dence and  grace.  Mr  Gammon  calmly 

introduced  himself  and   Mr   Quirk. 

Just  at  that  moment  neither  Mr  nor 

Mrs  Tag-rag  were  sure  whether  they 

stood  upon  their  heads  or  their  feet. 
'*  We  were  just  going  to  sit  down 

to — Ittnch"  said   Mr  Tag-rag,  hur- 
riedly. 

««  You  won't  take  a  little,  will  yon, 

gentlemen  ?'*  enquired  Mrs  Tag-rag, 

faintly,  and  both  the  worthy  couple 

felt  infinite  relief  on  being  assured 
that  their  distinguished  visiters  had 
already  lunched.  Neither  of  them 
could  take  their  eyes  off  Mr  Titmouse, 
whose  easy  nonchalance  convinced 
them  that  be  must  have  been  keeping 
the  society  of  lords.  He  was  just  en- 
quiring, as  he  ran  his  hand  through 
his  hair,  and  gently  smacked  his  slight 
ebony  cane  against  his  leg,  —  after 
Miss  Tag-rag,  when,  pale  and  agita- 
ted, and  holding  in  her  hand  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  suffused  with  musk  and 
bergamott  designed  to  overcome  so 
much  of  the  vulgar  odour  of  dinner  as 
might  be  lingering  about  .^«r, — that 
interesting  young  lady  entered.  Tit  • 
moose  rose  and  received  her  in  a  fami- 
liar, forward,  manner;  she  turning 
white  and  red  by  turns.  She  looked 
sueh  a  shrivelled  little  ugly  formal 
ereftture,  that  Titmouse  conceived 
qmte  a  hatred  of  her,  tbrongh  recol- 
lecting that  he  had  once  thought  such 
an  inferibr  piece  of  goods  superfine. 
Old  Qtdrk  and  Tag-rag,  every  now 
and  then,  cast  distrustful  glances  at 
each  other ;  but  Gammon  kept  all  in 
a  calm  flow  of  small  talk,  which  at 
length  restored  those  whom  they  bad 
come  to  see,  to  something  like  self- 
possession.  As  for  Mr  Quirk,  the 
more  be  looked  at  Miss  Tag-rag,  the 
more  pride  and  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
reflecting  upon  the  unfavourable  con- 
trast die  must  present,  in  Titmouse's 
eyes,  to  Miss  Quirk.  After  a  little 
fhrther  conversation,  principally  con- 
cerning the  brilliant  success  of  Tit- 
moos^  Mr  Quirk  came  to  the  business 
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of  the  day,  and  invited  Mr,  Mr3,  and 
Miss  Tag-rag  to  dinner  at  Alibi  House, 
on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  at  six  o'clock 
—apologising  for  the  absence  of  Miss 
Quirk,  on  the  score  of  indisposition- 
she  being  at  the  time  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  health.      Mrs  Tag- 
rag  was  on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing deprecatory  of  their  dining  out 
on  Sunday,  as  contrary  to  their  rule  ; 
but  a  sudden  recollection  of  the  earthly 
interests  she  might  peril  by  so  doing, 
aided  by  a  fearfully  signiBcant  glanco 
from    Mr   Tag-rag,  restrained   her. 
The  invitation  was,  therefore,  accepted 
in  a  very  obsequious  manner ;   and 
soon  afterwards  their  great  visiters 
took  their  departure,  leaving  Mr  and 
Mrs  and  Miss  Tag-rag  in  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement.     Goodness ! 
could  thero  be  a  doubt  that  there 
must  be  some  very  potent  attraction 
at  Satin  Lodge  to  bring  thither  Tit- 
mouse, after  all  that  had  occurred? 
And  where  could  reside  the  point  of 
that  attraction,  but  in  Miss  Tag-rag  ? 
As  soon  as  their  visitors'  glass- coach 
had  driven  off— its  inmates  laughing 
heartily  at  the  people  they  had  just 
quitted — Mr,  Mrs,  and  Miss  Tag-rag 
returned  to  the  dining- table,  like  sud- 
denly disturbed  fowl  returning  to  their 
roost,  when  the  disturbance  has  ceas- 
ed.   Profuse  were  their  apologies  to 
Mr    Horror :   not   aware,  however, 
that  he  had  improved  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  their  absence,  to  recruit 
his  exhausted  energies  with  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  port  wine  from  a  decan- 
ter which  stood  on  the  sideboard — a 
circumstance  which  he  did  not  deem 
important  enough  to  mention.     Vehe- 
mently suspecting  as  he  did,  what  was 
the  state  of  things  with  reference  to 
Mr  Titmouse  and  Miss  Tag-rag,  it 
was  somewhat  of  a  trial  of  temper  to 
the  exemplary  young  pastor,  to  have 
to  listen,  for  the  remainder  of  the  af- 
ternoon, to  the  praises  of  Titmouse, 
and  speculations  concerning  the  im- 
mensity of  his  fortune.     In  vain  did 
the  worthy  minister  strive,  every  now 
and  then,  to  divert  the  current  of  con« 
versation  into  a  more  profitable  chan- 
nel—t.^.  towards  himself ;  all  he  said 
was  evidently  lost  upon  her  for  whose 
ear  it  was  intended.    She  was  in  a 
reverie,  and  often  sighed.     The  prin- 
cipal figures  before  her  mind's  eye 
irere — TittlebatTitmouse,Esquire, 
and  THE  Rev.  Dismal  Horror.  The 
latter  was  about  twenty-six,  (he  had 
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been  called  to  the  work  of  the  miniB- 
try  in  his  sixteenth  year  ;)  short ;  his 
face  slightly  pitted  with  smalUpox  ; 
his  forehead  narrow;  his  eyes  cold 
and  watery ;  no  eye-brows  or  whis- 
kers ;  high  cheek  bones ;  his  short 
sand-coloured  hair  combed  primly 
forward  over  each  temple,  and  twist« 
ed  into  a  sort  of  topknot  in  front ; 
he  wore  no  shirt-collars,  but  had  a 
white  neck- handkerchief  tied  very  for* 
mally,  and  was  dressed  in  an  ill-made 
suit  of  black.  .  He  spoke  in  a  drawl- 
ing canting  tone ;  and  his  countenance 
was  overspread  with  a  demure  expres- 
sion of  cunning,  trying  to  look  reli- 
gious. Then  he  was  always  talking 
about  himself,  and  the  devil,  and  his 
chapel,  and  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
the  number  of  souls  which  he  had 
saved,  and  the  number  of  those  whom 
he  knew  were  damned,  and  many  more 
who  certainly  would  be  damned.  All 
this  might  be  very  well  in  its  way, 
began  to  think  Miss  Tag-rag — but  it 
was  possible  to  choke  a  dog  with  pud- 
ding. Poor  girl,  can  you  wonder  at 
her  dwelling  fondly  upon  the  image 
of  Titmouse  ?  So  splendidly  dressed 
—so  handsome-^such  a  fashionable 
airland  with^ten  thousand  a-year ! 
When  she  put  all  these  things  togo« 
ther,  it  almost  looked  like  a  dream ; 
such  good  fortune  could  never  be  in 
store  for  a  poor  simple  girl  like  her- 
self. Yet  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
— love  at  first  sight  I  After  tea  they 
all  walked  down  to  Mr  Horror's  meet- 
ing-house. It  was  very  crowded ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  the  eloquent 
young  preacher  had  never  delivered  a 
more  impassioned  sermon  from  that 
pulpit :  it  was  sublime.  Oh  how  bit- 
terly he  denounced  ''  worldly-minded- 
ness  I "  What  a  vivid  picture  he  drew 
of  the  flourishing  green  bay-tree  of 
the  wicked,  suddenly  blasted  in  the 
moment  of  its  pride  and  strength; 
while  the  righteous  should  shine  like 
stars  in  the  firmament  for  ever  and 
ever !  Who  could  not  see  here  sha- 
dowed out  the  characters  of  Titmouse 
and  of  Horror  respectively  ? — who 
could  hesitate  between  the  two  ?  And 
when  at  length,  the  sermon  over,  he 
sate  down  in  his  pulpit,  (the  congre- 
gation also  sitting,  and  singing,)  and 
drew  gracefully  across  his  damp  fore- 
head his  white  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  Miss 
Tag-rag ;  and  looked  with  an  air  of 
most  interesting  languor  and  exhaus- 
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tion  towards  Mr  Tag-rag*s  pew,  where 


sate  Miss  Tag-rag — her  father  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  congregation, 
and  she  his  only  child — he  felt  a  lively 
and  tender  interest  in  her  welfare — 
her  spiritual  welfare,  and  resolved  to 
call  the  next  morning ;  entertaining^ 
an  humble  hope  that  his  zealous  la- 
bours "had  not  been  in  vain  I  Was 
one  fruit  of  them  to  havo  been  looked 
for  in  the  benignant  temper  which 
Tag-rag,  to  the  amazement  of  his 
shopmen,  evinced  the  next  morning*, 
for  at  least  an  hour  ?  Would  that  tbe 
like  good  efiects  had  been  visible  in 
Mrs  and  Miss  Tag-rag;  but — alas 
that  I  should  have  to  record  it! — it  was 
so  far  otherwise,  that  they  laid  aside 
their  fancy-fair  work  for  the  whole 
week,  which  they  devoted  to  the  pre* 
paration  of  those  dresses  with  which 
they  purposed  the  profanation  of  the 
ensuing  Sunday. 

That  day  at  length  arrived,  and 
precisely  at  six  o'clock  a  genteel  fly 
deposited  the  visitants  from  Satia 
Lodge  at  the  splendid  entrance  to  Ali- 
bi House.  There  was  the  big  footman 
— shoulderknot,  red  breeches,  and 
all.  Tag-rag  felt  a  little  nervous. 
Before  they  had  entered  the  gates, 
the  fond  proud  parents  had  kissed 
their  trembling  daughter,  and  entreat- 
ed her  **  to  keep  her  spirits  up  P'  The 
exhortation  was  needful;  for  when 
she  saw  the  sort  of  style  that  awaited 
them,  she  became  not  a  little  agitated. 
When  she  entered  the  hall— ah  I  on  a 
chair  lay  a  glossy  new  hat,  and  a  deli- 
cate ebony  walking-stick ;  so  he  had 
come — was  then  up  stairs  I— Miss  Tag- 
rag  trembled  in  every  limb. 

*'  I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  whis- 
pered Mrs  Tag-rag  to  her  husband* 
with  a  subdued  sigh,  as  they  followed 
the  splendid  footman  up  stairs, — "  it 
may  be  all  uncommon  grand;  but 
somehow  Tm  afraid  we*re  doing 
wrong — it's  the  Lord's  Day — see  if 
any  good  comes  of  it." 

"Tut— hold  your  tongue!  Let's 
have  no  nonsense,"  sternly  whispered 
Mr  Tag-rag  to  his  submissive  wife. 

"  Your  name,  sir  ?  "  quoth  the  foot- 
man, in  a  gentlemanly  way. 

"Mr,  Mrs,  and  Miss  Tag-rag,*' 
replied  Mr  Tag-rag,  after  clearing 
his  throat ;  and  so  they  were  an- 
nounced. Miss  Quirk  coming  forward 
to  receive  the  ladies  with  the  most 
charming  afiability.  There  stood 
Titmouse,  in  an  easy  attitude,  with 
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hit  hands  stuck  into  his  coat  pocketsi 
tad  resting  on  bis  hips,  in  a  very 
delieate  and  elegant  fashion.  How 
completely  be  seemed  at  his  ease  I 

"Oh  Lord  I"  tliought  Tag.  rag, 
<<  that's  the  young  fellow  I  used  to  go 
on  so  to  t  ** 

In  due  dme  dinner  was  announced ; 
and  who  can  describe  the  raptare  that 
•thrilled  through  the  bosoms  of  the 
three  Tag-rags*  when  Mr  Qairk  re* 
quested  Mr  Titmouse  to  take  down — 
Miss  Tag.rag!!  Her  father  took 
down  Mrs  Alias  |  Mr  Quirky  Mrs 
Tag-rag  ;  and  Gammon,  Miss  Quirk. 
She  really  might  have  been  proud  of 
her  partner.  Gammon  was  about 
thirty-eight  years  old;  of  average 
height;  with  a  particularly  gentle* 
manly  appearance  and  address,  and 
an  intellectual  and  even  handsome 
countenance,  though  occasionally  it 
wore»  to  a  keen  observer,  a  sinister 
expression.  He  had  a  blue  coat«  a 
plain  white  waistcoat,  not  disfigured 
by  any  glistening  fiddle-faddle  of 
pins,  chuns,  or  quizzing-glasses,  black 
trousers,  and  silk  stockings.  There 
was  at  once  an  appearance  of  neat* 
Bess  and  carelessness ;  and  there  was 
such  a  ready  smile — such  a  bland 
ease  and  self-possession  about  him — 
as  communicated  itself  to  those  whom 
he  addressed.  1  hardly  know,  Mr 
Gammon,  why  I  have  thus  noticed  so 
particularly  your  outward  appear- 
ance :  it  certainly,  on  the  occasion  I 
am  describing,  struck  me  much  ;  but 
there  are  such  things  as  whited  walk 
and  painied  sepulchres.  Dinner  went 
off  very  pleasantly,  the  wines  soon 
communicating  a  little  confidence  to 
the  flustered  guests.  Mrs  Tag-rag 
had  drunk  so  much  champagne — an 
unusual  beverage  for  her — that  almost 
as  soon  as  she  had  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  she  sate  down  on  the 
sofa  and  fell  asleep,  leaving  the  two 
young  ladies  to  amuse  each  other  as 
heat  they  might ;  for  Mrs  Alias  was 
very  deaf,  and  moreover  very  stiff 
and  distant,  and  sate  looking  at  them 
in  silence.  To  return  to  the  dining- 
room  for  a  moment.  'Twas  quite 
delightful  to  see  the  sort  of  friendship 
that  seemed  to  grow  up  between 
•  Quirk  and  Tag-rag,  as  their  heads  got 
filled  with  wine:  at  the  same  time 
each  of  them  drawing  closer  and  closer 
to  Titmouse^  who  sate  between  them 
—volubility  itself.  They  soon  dropped 
•11  dii^guise^each  plainly  under  the 


impression  that  the  other'could  not>  or 
did  not,  observe  him  ;  and  altogether, 
impelled  by  their  overmastering  mo> 
tives,  they  became  so  barefaced  in 
their  sycophancy-^evidently  forget- 
ting that  Gammon  was  present—that 
he  could  several  times,  with  only  the 
utmost  difficulty,  refrain  from  burst- 
ing into  laughter  at  the  earnest  devo- 
tion with  which  these  two  worshippers 
of  the  little  golden  calf  strove  to  attract 
the  attention  of  their  divinity,  and 
recommend  themselves  to  its  favour. 

At  length  the  four  gentlemen  re- 
paired to  the  drawing-room,  whence 
issued  the  sounds  of  music ;  and  on 
entering  they  beheld  the  two  lovely 
performers  seated  at  the  piano,  en- 
gaged upon  a  duet.  The  plump 
flaxen-haired  Miss  Quirk,  in  her  flow- 
ing white  muslin  dress,  her  thick  gold 
chain,  and  massive  bracelets,  formed 
rather  a  strong  contrast  to  her  sallow 
skinny  little  companion,  in  a  span- 
pew  slate- coloured  silk  dress,  with 
staring  scarlet  sash ;  her  long  cork* 
screw  ringlets  glistening  in  bear's 
grease  :  and  as  for  their  performance. 
Miss  Quirk  played  boldly  and  well 
through  her  part,  a  smile  of  contempt 
now  and  then  beaming  over  her  coun- 
tenance at  the  ridiculous  incapacity 
of  her  companion.  As  soon  as  the 
gentlemen  made  their  appearance  the 
ladies  ceased,  and  withdrew  from  the 
piano  ;  Miss  Tag-rag,  with  a  sweet 
air  of  simplicity  and  conscious  em- 
barrassment, gliding  towards  the  sofa, 
where  sate  her  mamma  asleep,  but 
whom  she  at  once  awoke.  Mr  Quirk 
^exclaimed,  as,  evidently  elevated  with 
wine,  he  slapped  his  d'aughter  on  her 
fat  back,  "  Ah,  Dora,  my  dove !  *' 
while  Tag-rag  kissed  his  daughter's 
cheek,  and  squeezed  her  hand,  and 
then  ghinccd  with  a  proud  and  de- 
lighted air  at  Titmouse,  who  was 
lolling  at  full  length  upon  the  other 
sofa,  picking  his  teeth.  While  Miss 
Quirk  was  making  tea.  Gammon  gaily 
conversing  with  her,  and  in  an  under 
tone  satirizing  Miss  Tag-rag ;  the 
latter  young  lady  was  gazing,  with  a 
timid  air,  at  the  various  elegant  nickr 
nacks  scattered  upon  the  tables  and 
slabs.  One  of  these  consisted  of  a 
pretty  little  box,  about  a  foot  square,, 
with  a  glass  lid,  through  which  she 
saw  the  contents ;  and  they  not  a  little 
surprised  her.  They  were  pieces  of 
cord  ;  and  on  looking  at  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  box,  she  read^  with  fi 
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sudden  shudder> — '*  Wiih  these  cords 
were  tied  the  hands  of  Arthur  Grizzle- 
ffut,  executed  for  high  treason,  I9th 
November,  18—.  Presented,  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  to  Caleb  Quirk,  Esq., 
by  John  Ketch.**  Poor  Mibb  Tag-rag 
recoiled  from  the  box  as  if  she  had 
seen  it  filled  irith  writhing  adders. 
She  took  an  early  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  calling  her  father's  attention 
to  it ;  and  he  pronounced  it  a  "  most 
interesting  object,"  and  fetched  Mrs 
Tag-rag  to  see  it.  She  agreed  first 
with  her  daughter,  and  then  with  her 
husband.  Quietly  pushing  her  inves- 
tigations. Miss  Tag-rag  by  and  by 
beheld  a  large  and  splendidly  bound 
volume— in  fact.  Miss  Quirk's  album  ; 
and,  after  turning  over  most  of  the 
leaves,  and  glancing  over  the  **  poeti- 
cal effusions"  and  "  prose  sentiments,'* 
which  few  fools  can  abstain  from  de- 
positing upon  the  embossed  pages, 
when  solicited  by  the  lovely  pro- 
prietresses of  such  works,  beheld — 
her  heart  fluttered — ^poor  Miss  Tag- 
rag  almost  dropped  the  magnificent 
volume ;  for  there  was  the  idolized 
name  of  Mr  Titmouse— no  doubt  his 
own  handwriting  and  composition. 
She  read  it  over  eagerly  again  and 
again,— 

*'  Tittlebat  Titmouse  is  my  name, 
England  is  roy  nation ; 
London  is  my  dwelling  place, 
And  Christ  is  my  salvation/' 

It  was  very— i very  beautiful — ^beautiful 
in  its  simplicity !  She  looked  anxious. 
ly  about  for  writing  implements  ; 
but  not  seeing  any,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  trust  to  her  memory ;  on 
which,  indeed,  the  exquisite  composi- 
tion was  already  inscribed  in  indelible 
characters.  Miss  Quirk,  who  was 
watching  her  motions,  gfuessed  the 
true  cause  of  her  excitement ;  and  a 
smile  of  mingled  scorn  and  pity  for 
her  infatuated  delusion  shone  upon 
her  face:  in  which,  however,  there 
appeared  a  little  anxiety  when  she 
beheld  Titmouse — not,  however,  per- 
ceiving that  he  did  so  in  consequence 
of  a  motion  from  Gammon,  whose 
eye  governed  bis  movements  as  a 
man's  those  of  his  spaniel— walk  up 
to  her,  and  converse  with  a  great 
appearance  of  interest.  At  length  Mr 
Tag-rag*s  "carriage"  was  announced. 
Mr  Quirk  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs  Tag- 
rag,  and  Mr  Titmouse  to  the  daugh- 
ter; who  endeavoured,  as  she  went 


d6wn  the  stairs,  to  direct  meltingf* 
glances  at  her  handsome  and  distin- 
guished companion.  They  evidently 
told,  for  she  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 
he  certainly  once  or  twice  squeezed 
her  arm — and  the  last  fond  words  he 
uttered  to  her  were,  **  *Pon  my  soul- 
it's  early:  devilish  sorry  you're  going  I  '* 
As  the  Tag*rags  drove  home,  they 
were  all  loud  in  the  praises  of  those 
whom  they  had  just  quitted,  particular* 
Iv  of  those  whose  splendid  hospitality 
theyhad  been  enjoying.  With  a  daugh- 
ter, with  whom  Mr  Quirk  must  natu- 
rally have  wished  to  make  so  splendid 
a  match  as  that  with  Titmouse, — but 
who  was  plainly  engaged  to  Mr  Gam- 
mon—how kind  and  disinterested  was 
Mr  Quirk,  in  affording  every  encou* 
ragement  in  his  power  to  the  passion 
which  Titmouse  had  so  plainly  con» 
ceived  for  Miss  Tag-rag !  And  was 
there  ever  so  deligntful  a  person  as 
Gammon?  How  cordially  he  had 
shaken  the  bands  of  each  of  them  at 
parting!  As  for  Miss  Tag-rag,  she 
almost  felt  that,  if  her  heart  had  not 
been  so  deeply  engaged  to  Titmouse^ 
she  could  have  loved  Mr  Gammon  I 

<<  I  hope,  Tabby,"  said  Mrs  Tag- 
rag,  ''that  when  you're  Mrs  Titmouse^ 
you'll  bring  your  dear  husband  to  hear 
Mr  Horror  ?  You  know,  we  ought  to 
*be  grateful  to  the  Lord— for  He  has 
done  it." 

**  La,  ma,  how  can  I  tell?"  quoth 
Miss  Tag-rag,  petulantly.  **  I  must 
go  where  Mr  Titmouse  chooses,  of 
course ;  and  no  doubt  he'll  take  sit« 
tings  in  one  of  the  West  End  churches : 
you  know,  you  go  where  pa  goes — / 
go  where  Titmouse  goes !  But  I  will 
come  sometimes,  too— if  its  only  to 
show  that  I'm  not  above  it,  you  know. 
La,  what  a  stir  there  will  be!  The 
three  Miss  Knipps — I  do  so  hope 
they'll  be  there !  Til  have  your  pew, 
ma,  lined  with  red  velvet ;  it  will 
look  so  genteel.*' 

**  I'm  not  qmte  so  sure,  Tabby, 
though,"  interrupted  her  father,  with 
a  certain  swell  of  manner,  '<  that  we 
shall,  after  a  certain  event,  continue  to 
live  in  these  parts.  There's  such  a 
thing  as  retiring  from  business,  Tab- 
by \  besides,  we  shall  nat'rally  wish  to 
be  near  you.'' 

**  He's  a  love  of  a  man,  pa,  isn't 
he?"  interrupted  Miss  Tag-rag,  with 
irrepressible  excitement.  Her  father 
folded  her  in  his  arms.  They  could 
hardly  believe  that  they  had  reached 
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Satin  Lodge.  That  respectable  slruc- 
tore.  somehow  or  other>  now  looked 
to  the  ejes  of  all  of  them  shrunk  into 
most  contemptible  dimensions.  What 
was  it  to  the  spacious  and  splendid 
residence  which  they  had  quitted? 
And  wbat»  in  all  probability  could  that 
be  to  the  mansion — or  perhaps  several 
mansions— » to  which  Mr  Titmouse 
would  be  presently  entitled,  and — ^in 
his  rigbtl-some  one  eLse  ? 

Whilst  the  brilliant  success  of  Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse  was  exciting  so  great 
a  sensation  amongsjt  the  inmates  of 
Satin  Lodge  and  Alibi  House,  there 
were  also  certain  quarters  in  the  upper 
regions  of  society,  in  which  it  pro- 
dnoed  a  considerable  commotion,  and 
where  it  was  contemplated  with  feel- 
ings of  intense  interest;  nor  without 
reason.  For  indeed  to  you,  refleo- 
ti?e  reader,  much  pondering  men  and 
manners,  and  obsendng  the  influence 
of  great  wealth,  especijdly  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  acquired,  upon  all 
classes  of  mankind — ^it  would  appear 
passing  strange  that  so  prodigious  an 
event  as  that  of  an  accession  to  a  for. 
tune  of  ten  thousand  a^year,  and  a 
large  accumulation  of  money  besides, 
could  be  looked  on  with  indifference 
in  those  regions  where  money 

«  Is  like  the  air  they  breathe— if  they  hare 
it  DOt,  they  die;"  • 

in  its  absence,  all  their  "  honour,  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friends,"  disap- 
pear like  snow  under  sunshine;  the 
edifice  of  pomp,  luxury,  and  magnifi- 
cence that  '*  rose  like  an  exhalation,*' 
so  disappears,— 

"And,  like  an  unftnbetantial  pageant  faded, 
Leaves  not  a  rack  behind.*' 

Take  away  money,  and  that  which 
raised  its  delicate  and  pampered  pos- 
sessors above  the  common  condition 
of  mankind— that  of  privation  and  in- 
cessant labour,  and  anxiety— into  one 
entirely  artificial,  engendering  total- 
ly new  wants  and  desires,  is  gone,  all 
gone ;  and  its  occupants  suddenly  fall, 
as  it  were,  through  a  highly  rarefied 
atmosphere,  breathless  and  dismayed, 
into  Contact  with  the  chilling  exigen- 
cies of  life,  of  which,  till  then,  they 
had  only  heard  and  read,  sometimes 
with  a  kind  of  morbid  sympathy,^  as 
we  do  hear  and  read  of  a  foreign 
country,  not  stirring  the  while  from 
our  snug  homes,  by  whose  comfortable 
and  luxurious  firesides  we  read  of  the 
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frightful  palsying  cold  of  the  polar  re- 
gions, and  for  a  moment  sigh  over  the 
condition  of  their  miserable  inhabit 
tants,  as  vividly  pictured  to  us  by  ad- 
venturous travellers. 

If  the  reader  had  reverently  cast  his 
eye  over  the  pages  of  that  glittering 
centre  of  arbtocratic  literature,  and 
inexhaustible  solace  against  the  ennui 
of  a  wet  day — I  mean  Debreit^a  Peer" 
age^  his  attention  could  not  have  fail- 
ed to  be  riveted,  amongst  a  galaxy  of 
brilliant  but  minor  stars,  by  the  radi- 
ance of  one  transcendant  constellation. 
Behold  ;  hush  ;  tremble ! — *<  AnGUS« 
Tus  Mortimer  Plantaoenet  Fitz-  . 
UasE,  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  Vis- 
count Fitz-Urse,  and  Baron  Drb- 
UNcouRT  ;  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece;    K.G.,    G.C.B.,    D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;  Lieutenant- 
General  in  the  army.  Colonel  of  the 
37th    regiment  of  light  dragoons; 
Lord-  Lieutenant  of  -^— shire ;  elder 
brother  of  the  Trinity  House ;  for- 
merly Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold ;    succeeded  his  father  Perct 
Const  ANTiNE  Fitz-Urse  as  fifth  Earl, 
and  twentieth  in  the  Barony,  January 
10th,  1795;  married,  April  1,  1789, 
the  Right  Hon,  Lady  Philippa  Em- 
mellne  Blanche  Macspleuchan,  daugh- 
ter of  Archibald,  ninth  Dukeof  Tantal- 
lon,  K.T.,  and  has  issue  an  only  child, 
**  Cecilia   Philippa   Lxopoldina 
Plantagbnbt,  bom  June  10, 1790. 

**  Town  residence,  Grosvenor 
Square. 

'<  Seats,  Gruneaghoolaghan  Castle, 
Galway ;  Tre-ardevoraveor  Manor, 
Cornwall;  Llmryllwcrwpllglly  Ab- 
bey, N.  Wales ;  TuUyclachnach  Pa- 
lace, N.  Britain;  Poppleton  HaU, 
Hertfordshire. 

"  Earldom,  by  patent,  1667 ;  — • 
Barony,  by  writ  of  summons.  Hen. 
II." 

Now,  as  to  the  above  tremendous 
list  of  seats  and  residences,  be  it  ob- 
served that  the  existence  of  two  of 
them,  viz.,  Grosvenor  Square  and 
Poppleton  Hall,  was  tolerably  well  as- 
certained by  the  residence  of  the  au- 
gust proprietor  of  them,  and  the  ex- 
penditure therein  of  his  princely  re- 
venue of  L.5000  a-year.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  remaining  ones,  however, 
the  names  of  which  the  diligent  chro- 
nicler has  preserved  with  such  scrupu- 
lous accuracy,  had  become  somewhat 
problematical  since  the  era  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  physical  derangement 
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of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  those 
parts,  which  one  may  conceive  to  have 
taken  place*  consequent  upon  those 
events  ;  those  imposing  feudal  resi- 
dences having  been  originally  erected 
in  positions  so  carefully  selected  with 
a  view  to  their  security  against  ag- 
C'ression,  as  to  have  become  totally 
inaccessible ;  and,  indeed,  unknown, 
to  the  present  inglorious  and  degene- 
rate race,  no  longer  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  adventure. 

[I  have  now  recovered  my  breath, 
after  my  bold  flight  into  the  resplen- 
dent regions  of  aristocracy  ;  but  my 
eyes  are  still  dazzled.] 
*    The  reader  may  by  this  time  hare 
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got  an  intimation  that  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse, in  a  madder  freak  of  fortune 
than  any  which  her  incomprehensible 
ladyship  hath  hitherto  exhibited  in  the 
pages  of  this  history,  is  far  on  his 
way  towards  a  dizzy  pitch  of  great- 
ness,— viz.,  that  he  has  now,  owing  to 
the  verdict  of  the  Yorkshire  jury, 
taken  the  place  of  Mr  Aubrey,  and 
become  heir- expectant  to  the  oldest 
barony  in  ^  the  kingdom'— between  it 
and  him  only  one  old  peer,  and  his 
sole  child — an  unmarried  daughter 
intervening.  Behold  the  thing  de- 
monstrated to  your  very  eye,  in  the 
following  pedigree,  which  is  only  our 
former  onef  a  little  extended. 


GEorrRKY  DE  Drelincourt, 

Summooed  an  Baron,  by  writ,  12th  Hen.  II. 

From  him  descend, 

\^ 

Heory  Dreddllngton,  sixteenth  Baron  by  writ, 
created  Earl  op  Dredolinqtom,  1667. 

1    • 


Cbarleet  17  th  Baron 
■od  2d  EarJ. 


Dffddlington  (of  Yatton) 
younger  brother. 


(Geoffrey,  18th  Baron 
and  dd  Earl.) 

{John,  19th  Baron 
and  4th  Earl.) 

(Augustug  Mortimer, 

20th  Baron  and 

5th  Earl.) 


(Harry  D.) 


(Charles  D.) 


(Lady  Cecilia, 
only  child.) 


(Stephen,  eldeat 
brother.) 

X 

(Titmouse  D. 
andaole  heir.) 

(Tittlebat  Titmouse) 


(Qeoffrey  D. 
fid  brother*) 

(Aubrey  D.  and 
sole  heir. 

I 

(Charlee  Aubrey.) 


From  the  ahove,  I  think  it  will 
appear,  that  on  the  death  of  the  fiflh 
carl  and  twentieth  baron,  the  earldom 
would  be  extinct,  and  the  barony 
would  descend  upon  the  Lady  Cecilia ; 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  her  dying 
without  issue  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
father.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  would  be- 
come Loan  Dbelincourt,  (twenty- 
first  in  the  barony ;)  and  in  the  event 
of  her  dying  without  issue,  after  her 
father's  death,  Tittlebat  Titmouse 


would  become  the  twenty-second  Lord 
Drelincourt  ;  one  or  other  of  which 
two  splendid  positions,  but  for  the 
enterprising  agency  of  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  would  have  been 
occupied  by  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.  ; 
on  considering  which,  ono  cannot 
but  remember  a  saying  of  an  an- 
cient poet,  who  seems  to  have  kept  as 
keen  an  eye  upon  the  unaccountable 
frolics  of  the  goddess  Fortune,  as  this 
history  shows  that  I  have,     'Tis  a 


^  See  Dr  Bubble's  **  Account  of  the  Lato  Landaliptf  and  of  the  Remains  of  Subteira- 
sean  Caatlaa."-^ Quarto  edition,  pp.  1000 — 2000. 
t  Ante,  No.  CCXCVL  p.  820. 
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panage  which  any^  little  schoolboy 
trill  translate  to  his  mother  or  his 
sisters — 

"  Hioc  apicem  rapAz 

Fortuna  com  stridore  acute 
SastuUt,  bic  posnisse  gaudet.'*  * 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing-, 
the  Earl  of  DrcddliDgton  was  about 
liztv-aeTen  years  old  ;  and  he  would 
reanxe  the  idea  of  an  incarnation  of 
the  subliroest  raioE.  He  was  of  rather 
a  slight  make,  and>  thougph  of  a  toler- 
ably advanced  af^e,  stood  as  straight 
as  an  arrow.  His  hair  was  glossy, 
and  white  as  snow  ;  his  features  were 
of  an  aristocratic  cast ;  their  ezpres- 
ston  was  severe  and  haughty ;  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
intellect  perceptible  ill  them.  His 
manner  and  demeanour  were  calm, 
cold,  imperturbable,  inaccessible  ; 
whcrcTer  he  went — so  to  speak — he 
radiated  cold.  Poverty  embittered  his 
spirit*  as  his  lofty  birth  and  ancient 
descent  generated  the  pride  I  have 
spoken  of. '  With  what  calm  and 
supreme  self-satisfaction  did  he  look 
down  upon  all  lower  in  the  peerage 
than  himself!  and  as  for  a  newly> 
created  peer,  he  looked  at  him  with 
ineffable  disdain.  Amongst  his  few 
equab  he  was  affable  enough ;  amongst 
his  inferiors  he  exhibited  an  insupport- 
able appearance  of  condescension — 
one  which  excited  a  wise  man's  smile 
of  pity  and  contempt,  and  a  fool's 
anger — both,  however,  equally  naught 
to  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  If  any 
one  could  have  venturea  upon  a  post* 
mortem  examination  of  so  august  a 
structure  as  the  Earl's  carcass,  his 
heart  would  probably  have  been  found 
to  be  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  his  brain 
very  soft  and  flabby ;  both,  however, 
equal  to  the  small  occasions  which, 
from  time  to  time,  called  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions.  The  former 
was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
two  feelings — love  of  himself  and  of 
his  daughter,  (because  upon  her  would 
descend  his  barony ;)  the  latter  exhi- 
bited its  powers  (supposing  the  brain 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind)  in  master- 
ing the  military  details  requisite  for 
nominal  soldiership ;  the  game  of 
whist ;  the  routine  of  petty  business 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  eti- 
quette of  the  court.     One  branch  of 


useful  knowledge  he  had,  however, 
completely  mastered — that  which  is  so 
ably  condensed  in  Debrett ;  and  he 
became  a  sort  of  oracle  in  such  mat- 
ters. As  for  his  politics,  he  professed 
Whig  principles — and  was,  indeed,  a 
blind  and  bitter  partisan.  In  attend- 
ance to  his  senatorial  duties,  he  prac- 
tised an  exemplary  punctuality  ;  was 
always  to  be  found  in  the  House  at  its 
sitting  and  rising ;  and  never  once,  on 
any  occasion,  great  or  small,  voted 
against  his  party.  Ho  had  never  been 
heard  to  speak  in  a  full  House ;  first, 
because  he  never  could  muster  nerve 
enough  for  the  purpose ;  secondly, 
because  he  never  had  any  thing  to  say  j 
and  lastly,  lest  he  should  compromise 
his  dignity,  and  destroy  the  prestige 
of  his  position,  by  not  speaking  better 
than  any  one  present.  His  services 
were  not,  however,  entirely  overlook- 
ed ;  for,  on  his  party  coming  into 
office  for  a  few  weeks,  (they  knew  it 
could  be  for  no  longer  a  time,)  they 
made  him.  Lord  Steward  of  the  House, 
hold;  which  was  thenceforward  an 
epoch  to  which  he  referred  every  event 
of  his  life,  great  and  small.  The  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  ever  since  he 
had  been  of  an  age  to  form  large  and 
comprehensive  views  of  action  and  con- 
duct, and  conceive  superior  designs, 
and  achieve  distinction  amongst  man«> 
kind — was,  to  obtain  a  step  in  the  peer- 
age ;  for  considering  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  and  his  ample,  nay  supers 
fluous  pecuniary  means — so  much  more 
than  adequate  to  support  his  present 
double  dignity  of  earl  and  baron- 
he  thought  it  but  a  reasonable  return 
for  his  eminent  political  services  to 
obtain  tho  step  which  he  coveted. 
But  his  anxiety  on  this  point  had  been 
recently  increased  a  Uiousand-fold  by 
one  circumstance.  A  gentleman  who 
held  an  honourable  and  lucrative  offip 
cial  situation  in  the  House,  and  who 
never  had  treated  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington  with  that  profound  obse- 
quiousness which  the  Earl  conceived 
to  be  his  due — but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  presumed  to  consider  himself  a 
man  and  an  Englishman  equally  with 
the  Earl — had,  a  short  time  before, 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  title  to  an 
earldom  that  had  long  been  dormant, 
and  waa  of  creation  earlier  than  that 
of  Dreddlington.     The  Earl  of  Dred- 
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dlington  took  this  untoward  circum- 
stance 80  much  to  heart,  that  for  some 
months  afterwards  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  decline ;  always  experiencing  a 
dreadful  inward  spasm  whenever  the 
Earl  of  Fitzwarren  made  his  appear- 
ance  in  the  House.  For  this  lament- 
able state  of  things  there  was  plainly 
but  one  remedy — a  Marquisate— at 
which  the  earl  gazed  with  all  the  in- 
tense desire  of  an  old  and  feeble  ape 
at  a  cocoa-nut,  just  above  his  reach* 
and  which  he  beholds  at  length  grasp- 
ed and  carried  off  by  some  nimbler 
and  Tounger  rival.  Amongst  all  the 
weighty  cares  and  anxieties  of  this 
Ufe,  I  must  do  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton  the  justice  to  say*  that  he  did  not 
neglect  the  concerns  of  hereafter— the 
solemn  reidities — that  future  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  To  his  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  state  of  things  around  him,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Author  of  the  world 
had  decreed  the  existence  of  regular 
gpradations  of  societv. 

The  following  linesi  qtiotcd  one 
night  in  the  House  by  the  leader  of 
his  party,  had  infinitely  delighted  the 
earl— 

'*  Oh,  where  dkorbb  is  shaken, 
Which  is  the  Udder  to  all  high  designs* 
The  enterprise  is  sick ! 
Take  but  dzgbvx  away, — untune  that 

string, 
And,  hark !   what  dbcord  follows !  each 

thing  meets, 
In  mere  appugnancy ! "  * 

When  the  earl  discovered  that  this 
was  the  production  of  Shakspeare,  he 
conceived  a  great  respect  for  him,  and 

Eurchased  a  copy  of  his  works,  and 
ad  them  splendidly  bound ;  never  to 
be  opened,  nowever,  except  at  that  one 
place  where  the  famous  passage  in 
question  was  to  be  found.  Since* 
thought  the  earl,  such  is  clearly  the 
order  of  Providence  in  this  world,  why 
should  it  not  be  so  in  the  next  ?  He 
felt  certun  that  then  there  would  be 
found  corresponding  differences  and  de- 
grees, in  analogy  to  the  differences  and 
degrees  existing  upon  earth ;  and  with 
this  view  had  read  and  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  a  very  dry  but  learned 
book — Butler's  Analog,  lent  him 
by  his  brother,  a  bishop.  This  con- 
solatory conclusion  of  the  earl's  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  a  passage  of 
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scripture,  from  which  he  had  once 
heard  his  brother  preach — "In  my  Fa* 
tker's  house  are  many  mansions  ;  tfii 
had  not  been  so,  I  would  have  told  you.** 
On  grounds  such  as  these,  aflter  much 
conversation  with  several  old  brother 
peers  of  his  own  rank,  he  and  they— 
those  wise  and  good  men — came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  real 
ground  for  apprehending  so  grieyons 
a  misfortune  as  the  huddling  toge* 
ther  hereafter  of  the  great  and  small 
into  one  miscellaneous  and  ill-as- 
sorted assemblage;  but  that  the  nilea 
of  precedence,  in  all  their  strictness* 
as  being  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things*  would  meet  with  an  exact  ob« 
servance,  so  that  every  one  should  be 
ultimately  and  etemdly  happy  in  the 
company  of  his  equals*  The  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  would  have,  in  fact*  as 
soon  supposed,  with  the  deluded  In* 
dian,  that  in  his  voyage  to  the  next 
worlds. 

'*  His  faithfal  dog  should  bear  him  com- 
ply;" 
as  that  his  lordship  should  be  doomed 
to  participate  the  same  regions  of 
heaven  with  any  of  his  domestics: 
unless,  indeed,  by  some,  in  his  view* 
not  improbable  dispensation,  it  should 
form  an  ingredient  in  their  cup  of 
happiness  in  the  next  world*  there  to 
perform  those  offices — or  analogous 
ones — for  their  old  masters,  which 
they  had  performed  upon  earth.  As 
the  Earl  grew  older,  these  just,  and 
rational,  and  Scriptnral  views,  became 
clearer,  and  his  faith  firmer.  Indeed* 
it  might  be  said  that  he  was  in  a 
manner  ripening  for  immortality— for 
which  his  noble  and  lofty  nature,  he 
felt,  was  fitter,  and  more  likely  to  be 
in  its  element,  than  it  could  possibly  be 
in  this  dull,  degraded,  and  confused 
world.  He  knew  that  there  bis  suf- 
ferings in  this  inferior  stage  of  exist- 
ence would  bo  richly  recompensed; 
for  sufferings  indeed  he  had,  though 
secret,  arising  from  the  scanty  means 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  exalted 
rank  to  which  it  had  pleaised  God  to  call 
him.  The  long  series  of  exquisite  mor- 
tifications and  pinching  privations 
arising  from  this  inadequacy  of  means, 
had,  however,  the  Earl  doubted  not, 
been  designed  by   Providence  as  a 
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trill  of  bifl  eonstaney*  and  from  which 
he  wonld,  in  doe  time,  issue  like  thrice- 
rafioed  gold.  Then  also  would  doubU 
less  be  remembered  in  his  favour  the 
innumerable  instances  of  his  conde- 
seenaon  in  mingling  in  the  most  open 
manner  with  those  who  were  uoques- 
tionablj  his  inferiorsy  sacrificing  his 
own  feelings  of  lofty  and  fastidious 
ezdusiTeness,  and  endeavouring  to 
advance  the  interests,  and,  as  far  as 
influence  and  example  went^  polish 
and  refine  the  manners  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society.  Such  is  an  outline 
—alas,  how  faint  and  imperfect  I — of 
this  great  and  good  man,  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington.  As  for  his  domestic 
and  family  circumstances,  he  had  been 
a  widower  for  some  fifteen  years,  his 
Countess  having  brought  him  but  one 
child.  Lady  Cecilia  Philippa  Leo- 
poldina  Plantagenet,  who  was,  in 
almoflt  all  respects,  the  counterpart  of 
her  illustrious  father.  She  resembled 
him  not  a  little  in  feature,  only  that 
she  partook  of  the  plainness  of  her 
mother.  Her  complexion  was  deli- 
catdy  fair;  but  her  features  had  no 
other  expression  than  that  of  a  lan- 
guid hauteur.  Her  upper  eyelids 
drooped  as  if  she  could  hardly  keep 
them  open ;  the  upper  jaw  projected 
considerably  over  tne  under  one ;  and 
her  front  teeth  were  prominent  and 
exposed.  She  seemed  to  take  but 
little  interest  in  any  thing  on  earth, 
so  frigid  was  she,  and  inanimate.  In 
person,  she  was  of  average  height,  of 
slender  and  well-proportioned  figure, 
and  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage, 
only  that  she  had  a  habit  of  throwing 
her  head  a  little  backward,  that  gave 
her  a  singularly  disdainful  appear- 
ance. She  had  reached  her  twenty- 
seventh  year  without  having  had  an 
eligible  offer  of  marriage,  though  she 
would  be  the  possessor  of  a  barony  in 
her  own  right,  and  L.5000  a-year ; 
a  circumstance  which,  it  may  oe  be- 
lieved, not  a  little  embittered  her.  She 
inherited  her  father's  pride  in  all  its 

glenitude.  You  should  have  seen  the 
aughty  couple  sitting  silently  side  by 
side  in  the  old-fashioned  yellow  family 
carriage,  as  they  drove  round  the 
crowded  park,  returning  the  salutations 
of  those  they  met  in  the  slightest  man^ 
ner  possible.  A  glimpse  of  tiiem  at 
such  a  moment,  would  have  given  you 
a&r  more  just  and  lively  notioii  of  their 
real  character,  than  the  most  anxious 
and  laboured  description  of  mine. 
Ko.  ccxcvm.  VOL.  xLvin. 


.  Ever  since  the  first  Earl  of  Dred* 
dlington  had,  through  a  bitter  pique 
conceived  against  his  eldest  son,  the 
second  earl,  diverted  the  principle, 
family  revenues  to  the  younger 
branch,  leaving  the  title  to  be  sup- 
ported by  only  L.5000  a-year,  there 
had  been  a  complete  estrangement 
between  the  elder  and  the  younger--^ 
the  titled  and  the  monied — branches 
of  the  family.  On  Mr  Aubrey's  at- 
taining his  majority,  however,  the 
present  earl  sanctioned  overtures  be*< 
ing  made  towards  a  reconciliation, 
being  of  opinion  that  Mr  Aubrey  and 
Lady  Cecilia  might,  by  intermarriage, 
effect  a  happy  re-union  of  family  inte- 
rests; an  object,  this,  that  had  long 
lain  nearer  his  heart  than  any  other 
upon  earth,  till,  in  fact,  it  became  a 
kind  of  passion.  Actuated  by  such 
considerations,  he  had  done  more  to 
conciliate  Mr  Aubrey  than  he  had 
ever  done  towards  any  one  on  earth. 
It  was,  however,  in  vain.  Mr  Au- 
brey's first  delinquency  was,  an  un- 
oudified  and  enthusiastic  adoption  of 
Tory  principles.  Now,  all  the  Dred- 
dlingtons,  from  time  whereof  the  me- 
mory of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,  had  been  firm  unflinching 
Tories,  till  the  father  of  the  present 
earl  quietly  walked  over  one  day  to 
the  other  side  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
completely  fascinated  by  a  bit  of  rib; 
and  which  the  minister  held  up  before 
him :  and  before  he  had  sat  in  that 
wonder-working  region,  the  minister 
rial  side  of  the  House,  twenty-four 
hours,  he  discovered  that  the  true  sig- 
nification of  Tory,  was  bigoi-^and  of 
Whig,  patriot :  and  he  stuck  to  that 
versioh  till  it  transformed  him  into  a 
gold  stick,  in  which  capacity  he  died, 
having  repeatedly  and  solemnly  im- 
pressed upon  his  son  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  taking  the  same  view  of 
public  affairs,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at 
similar  results.  And  in  the  way  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  up,  most 
religiously  had  gone  the  earl ;  and  see 
the  result :  he,  also,  attained  to  emi- 
nent and  responsible  office — to  wif, 
that  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold.  Now,  things  standing  thus — 
how  could  the  earl  so  compromise 
his  principles,  and  indirectly  injure 
his  party,  by  suffering  his  daughter  to 
marry  a  Tory  ?  Great  grief  and 
vexation  of  spirit  did  this  matter, 
therefore,  occasion  to  that  exceUent 
nobleman.     But,   secondly,  Aubrey 
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not  only  declined  to  marry  his  cousin, 
bat  clenched  his  refusal,  and  sealed 
his  final  exclusion  from  the  dawning 
good  opinion  and  afi^ctionsof  the  earl, 
by  marrying  some  otie  else — Miss  St 
Clair.  Thenceforth  there  Was  a  great 
gulf  betweien  the  earl  of  Dreddiington 
aUd  the  Aubreys,  Whenever  they 
happened  to  meet>  the  earl  greeted 
him  With  ah  (elaborate  bow,  and  a  pe- 
trifying  smile ;  but  fbr  the  last  sev^n 
years,  not  ohe  syllable  had  passed 
between  them.  As  for  Mr  Aubrey, 
he  had  tl^ver  been  otherwise  than 
amused  at  the  eccentric  airs  of  his 
tiiaghificent  kinsman,  Now^  was  it 
hot  a  hard  thing  for  the  earl  to  bear 
— namely,  the  prospect  there  was  that 
Ills  barony  and  estates  might  devolve 
hpon  this  same  Aubrey,  or  his  issue? 
for  Ludy  Cebilia^  alas  I  ehjoyed  but 
bi-ecarlous  health,  and  her  chances  of 
matrying  seemed  dally  diminishing. 
This  was  a  thorn  in  the  poor  earfs 
flesh ;  a  source  of  constant  t&orr^  to 
him,  sleeping  and  waking :  and  proud. 
ks  he  was,  and  with  such  good  reason, 
hfe  would  have  gone  down  on  his 
knees  and  prayed  to  heaven  to  avert 
8d  direfhl  a  calamity — to  see  his 
daughter  matried. 

Such  being  the  relative  position  of 
Mr  Aubrey  and  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
diington at  the  time  when  this  history 
opens,  it  is  easy  for  the  reader  to 
ihiagine  the  lively  interest  with  which 
thii  earl  firstheard  of  the  tidings  that 
a  stranger  had  set  up  a  title  to  the 
whole  of  the  Yatton  estates ;  and  the 
silent  but  profound  anxiety  with  which 
he  continued  to  regard  tbe  progress  of 
the  affair.  He  obtained,  from  time  to 
time,  by  means  of  confidential  enqui- 
ries instituted  by  his  solicitor,  a  general 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  new  claim* 
ant's  pretensions ;  but,  with  a  duo  de- 
gree of  delicacy  towards  his  unfortu- 
nate kinsman,  ne  studiously  concealed 
the  interest  he  felt  in  so  important  a 
family  t|uestion  as  the  succession  to 
the  Yatton  property.  The  earl  and 
his  daughter  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  see  the  claimant ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  that  claimant  was  a  gentleman  of 
*'  decided  Whig  principles  *' — the  earl 
was  very  near  setting  it  down  as  a  sort 
of  spiBcial  interference  of  Providence 
in  tils  favour ;  and  one  that,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  would  kad  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  other  Wishes 
of  the  earl.    Who  knew  but  thati  be^ 
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fore  a  twelvemonth  had  passed  oten 
the  two  branches  of  the  family  might 
not  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  re-united 
».and  thus,  amongst  other  incidents, 
invest  the  earl  with  the  virtual  patron- 
age of  the  borough  of  Yatton,  and»  in 
the  event  of  their,  return  to  power, 
strengthen  his  claim  upon  his  party 
for  his  iong-coveted  marquisate  F  Ur- 
gent business  had  carried  him  to  the 
continent  a  few  days  before  the  trial 
of  the  ejectment  at  York  ;  and  he  did 
not  return  till  a  day  or  two  after  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  had  solemnly 
declared  the  validity  of  the  plaintiff's 
title  to  the  Yatton  property,  and  con- 
sequently establiished  his  right  of  sue- 
cession  to  the  barony  of  Drelincourt. 
Of  this  event  a  lengthened  account 
was  given  in  one  of  the  Yorkshire 
papers  which  fell  under  the  earFs  eye 
the  day  after  his  arrival  from  abroad ; 
and  to  the  report  of  the  decision  of 
the  question  Of  law,  was  appended  the 
following  paragraph : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  above  de- 
cision,  Mr  Aubrey,  we  are  able  td 
state  on  the  best  authority)  has  given 
formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  sur- 
render the  entire  of  the  Yatton  pro- 
perty without  further  litigation ;  thns 
making  the  promptest  amends  in  faii 
power  to  those  whom  he  has — we  eau- 
not  doul>t  unwittingly— injured.  He 
has  also  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds, and  has  consequently  retired 
from  Parliament;  so  that  the  borough 
of  Yatton  is  now  vacant.  We  sin* 
cerely  hope  that  the  new  proprietor  ef 
Yatton  will  either  himself  sit  for  the 
borough,  and  announce  itamediately 
his  intention  of  doing  so,  or  give  his 
prompt  and  decisive  support  to  some 
gentleman  of  decided  Whig  prin- 
ciples.  We  say  prwnpt — for  the  ebe- 
my  is  vigilant  and  crafty.  Meh  of 
Yatton !  To  the  rescue  I  I !— Mr  Tit- 
mouse Is  now,  we  believe,  in  London. 
This  forttinate  gentleman  is  not  only 
now  in  possession  of  the  fine  property 
at  Yatton,  with  an  unincumbered  rent- 
roll  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
a-year,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of 
rents  to  be  handed  over  by  the  late 
possessor,  but  is  now  next  but  one  in 
succession  to  the  earldom  of  Dred- 
diington and  barony  of  Drelincourt, 
with  the  large  family  estates  annexed 
thereto.  We  believe  this  is  the  old- 
est  barony  in  the  kingdom.  It  must 
be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to 
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tlw  present  eurl  to  know  that  bb  pro- 
btble  raecesMr  professes  the  tame 
Ubenl  and  enlightened  political  opin- 
ions, of  which  his  lordship  ba8»  during^ 
hb  long  and  distinguished  pc^iticid 
Hfe^  been  so  able  and  consistent  a  snp- 

The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  was 
slightlj  flostered  on  reading  the  ahoTe 
paragraph.  He  pernsed  it  several 
times  with  increasing  satisfaction* 
The  timo  had  at  length  arrired  for 
lum  to  tako  decisive  steps ;  nay,  duty 
to  ilia  newly-discovered  Idnsman  re« 
quired  it. 

Messrs  Titmouse  and  Gammon  were 
walking  arm-in- arm  down  Oxford 
Street,  on  their  return  from  some  livery- 
•tables,  where  they  had  been  looking  at 
a  horse  which  Titmouse  was  thinking 
of  purchasing,  when  an  incident  occur- 
red which  ruffled  him  not  a  little.  He 
had  been  recognised  and  publicly  ac- 
costed by  a  vulgar  fellow,  with  a  yard- 
measnre  in  his  hand,  and  a  large  par- 
cel of  drapery  under  his  arm — ^in  fact, 
by  onr  old  friend  Mr  Huckaback. 
In  vsun  did  Mr  Titmouse  affect,  for 
some  time,  not  to  see  his  old  acquaint- 
ance^ and  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Mr  Gammon. 

«  Ah,  Titty  !— Titmouse  I  Well, 
Miiter  Titmouse— how  are  you? — 
Devilish  l<mg  time  since  we  met  I** 
Titmouse  directed  a  look  at  him  that 
he  wished  could  have  blighted  him, 
and  quickened  his  pace  without  taking 
any  wther  notice  of  the  presumptuous 
intmder.  Huckaback's  blood  was  up, 
however, — aroused  by  this  ungrateful  ' 
and  insolent  treatment  from  one  who 
had  been  under  such  great  obligations 
to  him  ;  and  quickening  his  pace,  also, 
be  kept  along«ide  with  Titmouse. 

**  Ah"  continued  Huckaback,  "why 
do  you  cut  me  in  this  way.  Titty  ? 
Ton  orenH  ashamed  of  me,  surely  ? 
Many*s  the  time  you've  tramped  up 
and  down  Oxford  Street  with  your 

handle  and  yard-measure  " 

«<FBllowr'  at  length  exclaimed 
titmouse  indignantly,  <*  *Pon  my  life 
111  give  you  in  charge  if  you  go  on 
fiO  I  Be  off,  you  low  fellow  1 "  *•  Dem 
vulgar  brute  I"  he  subjoined  in  a  lower 
tone,  bursting  into  perspiration,  for 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  insolent  per- 
tinacity of  Huckaback's  disposition. 

«*  My  eyes  1  Give  me  in  charge  ? 
Come,  I  hke  that,  rather— You  vaga- 
bond I    Pay  me  irhat  yoU  owe  me  I 


You're  a  swindler!  Yon  ewe  me  fiftj 
pounds*  you  do!  Yon  sent  a  man  to 
rob  me  I " 

<<  Will  anyone  get  a cohstable?** 
enquired  Titmouse,  who  had  grown  ai 
white  as  death.  The  little  crowd  that 
was  collecting  round  them  began  to 
suspect,  from  Titmouse's  agitated  ap- 
pearancoi  that  there  must  be  some 
foundation  for  the  charges  made  agahist 
him. 

«  Ob,  go,  get  a  constable  I  Nothhig 
I  should  like  better!  Ah,  verv  fine 
gentleman— what's  the  time  of  day, 
when  chaps  like  you  are  wound  up  so 
high?" 

Gammon's  interference  was  in  vain. 
Huckaback  got  more  abusive  and 
noisy ;  no  constable  was  at  hand ;  so^ 
to  escape  the  intolerable  interruption 
igid  nuisance,  he  beckoned  a  coach  off 
the  stand,  which  was  close  by ;  and. 
Titmouse  and  he  stepping  into  it,  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
Mr  Huckaback.  Having  taken  a 
shilling  drive,  they  alighted,  and  walk- 
ed towards  Covent  Garden.  As  they 
approached  the  hotel,  they  observed 
a  yellow  chariot,  at  once  elegant  and 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  rolling  away 
from  the  door. 

"  I  wonder  who  that  is,**  sud  Gam- 
mon ;  <*  it's  an  earl's  coronet  on  the 
panel  •  and  an  old  gentleman  was  sit- 
ting low  down  in  the  corner"— 

**  Ah—it's  no  doubt  a  fine  thing  to 
be  a  lord«  and  all  that — but  I'll  answer 
for  it,  some  of  'em's  as  poor  as  a  chureh 
mouse,"  replied  Titmouse  as  they  en- 
tered the  hotel.  At  that  moment  the 
waiter,  with  a  most  profound  bow>  pre- 
sented him  with  a  letter  and  a  card, 
which  had  only  the  moment  before 
been  left  fbr  him.     The  card  was 

Thb  Eael  of  DaanoLtNGTON'ty 

and  there  was  written  on  it,  in  pen- 
cil, in  rather  a  feeble  and  hurried  cha- 
racter— •'  For  Mr  Titmouse." 

"  My  stars,  Mr  Gammon!"  et- 
claimed  Titmouse  excitedly,  address- 
ing Mr  Gammon,  who  also  seemed 
greatly  interested  by  the  occurrence* 
They  both  repaired  to  a  vacant  table 
at  the  extremity  of  the  room ;  and  Tit- 
mouse, with  not  a  little  trepidation, 
hastily  breaking  a  large  seal  which 
contained  the  earl's  family  arms, 
with  their  crowded  quarterings  and 
grim  supporters — better  appreciated 
by  Gammon,  however,  than  by  Tit* 
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mouse— opened  the  ample  envelope* 
and*  nnfolding'  its  thick  gilt-edged 
enclosare*  read  as  follows : — 

"  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  has  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  Mr  Titmouse^ 
in  whom  he  is  very  happy  to  have,  so 
unexpectedly*  discovered  so  near  a 
kinsman.  On  the  event  which  has 
brought  this  to  pass*  the  Earl  con* 
gratuiates  himself  not  less  than  Mr 
Titmouse*  and  hopes  for  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  a  personal  introduc- 
tion. 

"  The  Earl  leaves  town  to-day*  and 
will  not  return  till  Monday  next*  on 
which  day  he  begs  the  favour  of  Mr 
Titmouse's  company  to  dinner.  He 
may  depend  upon  its  being  strictly  a 
family  re- tin  ton;  the  only  person  pre- 
sent* besides  Mr  Titmouse  and  the 
Earl*  being  the  Lady  Cecilia. 

"  Grosvenor  Square* 

«  Thursday. 

"  Tittlebat  Titmouse*  Esq.&c.  &c." 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  read  the 
above*  still  holding  it  in  his  hand*  he 
gazed  at  Gammon  with  mute  appre- 
hension and  delight.  Of  the  exist- 
ence* indeed*  of  the  magnificent  per- 
sonage who  had  just  introduced  him- 
self* Titmouse  had  certainly  heard* 
from  time  to  time*  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings  which 
had  just  been  so  successfully  termina- 
ted. '  He  had  seen  it,  to  be  sure ;  but, 
as  a  sort  of  remote  splendour,  like 
that  of  a  fixed  star  which  gleamed 
brightly*  but  at  too  vast  a  distance  to 
have  any  sensible  influence,  or  even 
to  arrest  his  attention.  After  a  little 
while*  Titmouse  began  to  chatter  very 
volubly  ;  but  Gammon*  after  reading 
over  the  note  once  or  twice*  seemed 
not  much  inclined  for  conversation ; 
and*  had  Titmouse  been  accustomed 
to  observation*  he  mighthave  gathered* 
from  the  eye  and  brow  of  Gammon* 
that  that  gentleman's  mind  was  very 
.  deeply  occupied  by  some  matter  or 
other*  probably  suggested  by  the 
incident  which  had  just  taken  place. 
Titmpuse*  by  and  by*  called  for  pens* 
ink,  and  paper, — "  the  very  best  gilt- 
edged  paper*  mind*** —  and  prepared 
to  reply  to  Lord  Dreddlington's  note. 
Gammon*  however*  who  knew  the 
peculiarities  of  his  friend's  style  of 
correspondence*  suggested  that  he 
should  draw  up,  and  Titmouse  copy 
the  following  note.  This  was  pre- 
sently  done;    but   when    Gammon 


observed  how  thickly  studded  it  was 
with^  capital  letters,  the  numerous 
flourishes  with  which  it  was  garnished, 
and  its  more  than  questionable  ortho* 
graphy*  he  prevailed  on  Titmouse, 
after  some  little  difiiculty,  to  allow 
him  to  transcribe  the  note  which  was 
to  be  sent  to  Lord  Dreddlington. 
Here  it  is. 

*'  Mr  Titmouse  begs  to  present  his 
compliments  to  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton, and  to  express  the  high  sense  he 
entertains  of  the  kind  consideration 
evinced  by  his  Lordship  in  his  call 
and  note  of  to-day. 

«<  One  of  the  most  gratifying  cir- 
cumstances  connected  with  Mr  Tit- 
mouse's recent  success*  is  the  dis- 
tinguished alliance  which  his  lordship 
has  been  so  prompt  and  courteous  in 
recognising.  Mr  Titmouse  will  feel 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  availing  hinoi- 
self  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington's 
invitation  to  dinner  for  Monday  next. 

<*  Cabbage-Stalk  Hotel* 
«'  Thursday. 
<<  The  Right  Honble.  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington*  &c.  &c. 

"  Have  you  a  *  Peerage'  here* 
waiter?"  inquired  Gammon*  as  the 
waiter  brought  him  a  lighted  taper. 
Debrett  was  shortly  laid  before  him ; 
and*  turning  to  the  name  of  Dreddling. 
ton*  he  read  over  what  has  been  al- 
ready laid  before  the  reader.  "  Humph 
—  *Lady  Cecilia^ — ^here  she  is — his 
daughter — I  thought  as  much*—- 1 
see  1*'  This  was  what  passed  through 
his  mind,  as — having  left  Titmouse* 
who  set  off^  to  deposit  a  card  and  the 
above  **  Answer '*  at  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton's— he  made  his  way  towards  the 
delectable  regions  in  which  their  oflice 
was  situated— Safiron  Hill.— <* 'Tis 
curious — amusing — interesting,  to  ob- 
serve his  progress" —  continued  Gam- 
mon, to  himself-^ 

"  Tag-rag — and  his  daughter* 
**  QuirA— and  his  daughter, 
"  TheEarlofDreddlington^Budhis 
daughter.  How  many  more  ?  Happy ! 
happy  t  happy  Titmouse  I " 

The  sun  that  was  rising  upon  Tit- 
mouse  was  setting  upon  the  Aubreys. 
Dear*  delightful — now  too  dear*  now 
too  delightful — Yatton !  the  shades  of 
evening  are  descending  upon  thee*  and 
thy  virtuous  but  afflicted  occupants* 
who*  early  on*  the  morrow,  quit  thee 
for  ever.  Approach  silently  yon 
conservatory.    Behold  in  the  midst  of 
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St  the  dark  slight  figure  of  a  lady,  so- 
litarjy  motionless,  in  melancholy  atti- 
tude— ^ber  hands  clasped  before  her ; 
it  is  Miss  Aubrey.  Her  face  is  beau- 
tiful, but  grief  is  in  her  eye ;  and  her 
bosom  heaves  with  sighs,  which,  gen- 
tle as  they  are,  are  yet  the  only  sounds 
audible.  Yes,  that  is  the  sweet  and 
onee  joyous  Kate  Aubrey  I 

'Twas  she,  indeed ;  and  this  was 
her  last  vbit  to  her  conserratory. 
Many  rare,  delicate,  and  beautiful 
flowers  were  there ;  the  air  was  laden 
with  the  fragrant  odours  which  they 
efhaled,  as  it  were  in  sighs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dreaded  departure  of  their 
lovely  mistress.  At  length  she  stooped 
down,  aud  in  stooping,  a  tear  fell  right 
upou  the  small  sprig  of  geranium 
which  she  gently  detached  from  its 
stem,  and  placed  in  her  bosom. 
'<  Sweet  flowers,"  thought  she,  «<  who 
will  tend  you  as  I  have  tended  you, 
when  I  am  gone  ?  Why  do  you  look 
now  more  beautiful  than  ever  you  did 
before  ?  **  Her  eye  fell  upon  the  spot 
on  which,  till  the  day  before,  had 
stood  her  aviary.  Poor  Rate  had  sent 
it,  as  a  present,  to  Lady  De  la  Zoucb, 
and  it  was  then  at  Fotheringham  Cattle. 
What  a  flutter  there  used  to  be  among 
the  beautiful  little  creatures  when  they 
perceived^  Kate's  approach!  She 
turned  her  head  away.  She  felt  op- 
pressed, and  attributed  it  to  the  close- 
ness of  the  conservatory — the  strength 
of  the  odours  given  out  by  the  numer- 
ous flowers ;  but  it  was  sorrow  that 
<>ppre8sed  her ;  and  she  was  in  a  state 
at  once  of  mental  excitement  and  phv- 
sical  exhaustion.  The  last  few  weexs 
had  been  an  interval  of  exquisite  suf- 
fering. She  could  not  be  happy  alone, 
and  yet  could  not  bear  the  company  of 
her  brother  and  her  sister-in-law,  nor 
that  of  their  innocent  children.  Quit- 
ting the  conservatory  with  a  look  of 
lingering  fondness,  she  passed  along 
into  the  house  with  a  hurried  step,  and 
escaped,  unobserved,  to  her  chamber 
—the  very  chamber  in  which  the 
reader  obtained  his  first  glimpse  of 
her;  and  in  which,  now  entering  it 
silently  and  suddenly,  the  door  being 
only  dosed,  not  shut,  she  observed  her 
fidthfol  little  maid  Harriet,  sitting  in 
team  before  a  melancholy  heap  of 
packages  prepared  for  travelling  on 
the  morrow.  She  rose  as  Miss  Au- 
brey entered,  and  presently  exclaimed 
passionately,  bursting  afresh  into 
tears.    <'  Ma'anii  I  catCt  leave  you*. 


indeed  I  can*t  1  I  know  all  your  ways  ; 
I  won't  go  to  any  one  else !  1  shall 
hate  service !  and  1  know  they'll  hate 
me  too;  for  I  shall  cry  myself  to 
death!" 

'^  Come,  come,  Harriet,  this  b  very 
foolish ;  nay,  it  is  unkind  to  distress 
me  in  this  manner  at  the  last  mo- 
ment.*' 

'*  Oh,  ma*am,  if  you  did  but  know 
how  I  love  you  I  How  I'd  go  on  my 
knees  to  serve  you  all  the  rest  of  the 
days  of  my  life.** 

*<  Don*t  talk  in  that  way,  Harriet ; 
thafs  a  good  girl,*'  said  Miss  Aubrey 
rather  faintly,  and,  sinking  into  the 
chair,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  band« 
kerchief ;  *'  you  know  I've  had  a  great 
deal  to  go  through,  Harriet,  and  atii 
in  very  poor  spirits." 

**  I  know  it,  ma'am,  I  do;  and 
that's  why  I  can't  bear  to  leave  you ! " 
She  sunk  on  her  knees  beside  Miss 
Aubrey.  *'  Oh,  Ma'am,  if  you  would 
but  let  me  stay  with  you !  I've  been 
trying,  ever  since  you  first  told  me,  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  part  with  you  ; 
and,  now  it's  coming  to  the  time,  I 
can't,  ma'am — indeed,  I  can't  I  If  you 
did  but  know,  ma'am,  what  my 
thoughts  have  been  while  I've  been 
folding  and  packing  up  your  dresses 
here ;  to  think  that  I  sha'n't  be  with 
you  to  unpack  them ;  it's  very  hard, 
ma'am,  that  madam's  maid  is  to  go 
with  her,  and  I'm  not  to  go  with 
you." 

**  We  must  have  made  a  choice, 
Harriet,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  with 
forced  calmness. 

<*  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  why  did  you 
not  choose  us  both  ?  Because  we've 
both  always  done  our  best;  and,  as  for 
me,  you've  never  spoke  an  unkind 
word  to  me  in  your  life  "— 

*<  Harriet,  Harriet,"  said  Miss  Au- 
brey, tremulously,  '*  I've  several  times 
explained  to  you  that  we  cannot  any 
longer  afibrd  each  to  have  our  own 
maid ;  and  Mrs  Aubrey's  maid  is  older 
than  you,  and  knows  how  to  manage 
children '^—-. 

**  What  signifies  affording,  ma'am? 
Neither  she  nor  I  will  ever  take  a 
shilling  of  wages;  I'd  really  rather 
serve  you  for  nothing,  ma'am,  than 
any  other  lady  for  a  hundred  pounds 
a-year !  Oh,  so  happy  as  I've  been  in 
your  service,  ma'am  I"  she  added  bit- 
terly. 

<*  Don't,  Harriet--you  would  not,  if 
you  knew  the  pain  you  give  me,*' said 
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MU«  Aubrey  faintly.  Harriet  got 
up^  poured  out  a  glass  of  water,  and 
foreed  her  pale  mistress  to  swallow  a 
little,  which  presently  revived  her. 

"  Harriet,  said  she,  '*  you  have  never 
onoe  disobeyed  me,  and  now  I  am  cer« 
tain  that  you  won*t.  1  assure  you 
that  we  have  made  all  our  arrange- 
ments, and  cannot  alter  them.  I  have 
been  Tory  fortunate  in  obtaining  for 
you  80  kind  a  mistress  as  Lady  Strat- 
ton.     Remember,    Harriet,  she  was 

the  oldest  bosom  friend  of  my** 

Miss  Aubrey's  voice  trembled,  and  she 
ceased  speaking  for  a  minute  or  two, 
during  which  she  struggled  against 
her  feeling*  with  momentary  success. 
'*  Here's  the  prayer-book/'  she  pre- 
■ently  resumed,  opening  a  drawer  in 
her  dressing  tAble,  and  taking  out  a 
•mall  volume  •—  *'  Here's  the  prayer^ 
book  I  promised  you ;  it  is  very  prettily 
bound,  and  I  have  written  your  name 
in  it,  Harriet,  as  you  desired.  Take 
it,  and  keep  it  for  my  sake*  Will 
you?" 

«<  Ohj  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl  bit- 
terly, **  I  shall  never  bear  to  look  at 
it,  but  ril  never  part  with  it  till  I  die.*' 

<<  Now  leave  me,  Harriet,  for  a  short 
time-— I  wish  to  be  alone,"  said  Miss 
Aubrey  i  and  she  was  obeyed.  She 
presently  rose  and  bolted  the  door; 
and  then,  secure  from  interruption, 
walked  slowly  to  and  fro  for  some  time ; 
and  a  long  and  deep  current  of  melan- 
choly thoughts  and  feelings  flowed 
through  her  mind  and  her  heart.  She 
bad,  bat  a  short  time  before,  seen  her 
sister's  sweet  children  put  into  their 
little  beds  for  the  last  time  at  Yatton; 
and,  together  with  their  mother,  had 
bung  fondly  over  them,  kissing  and 
embracmg  them— their  little  fellow- 
wanderers— till  her  feelings  compelled 
ber  to  leave  them.  One  by  one  all  the 
dear  innumerable  ties  that  had  attach- 
ed her  to  Yatton,  and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  it,  ever  since  her  birth, 
bad  been  severed  and  broken— ties, 
not  onhr  the  strength,  bnt  very  exist- 
ence of  which,  she  had  scarce  been 
aware  of  till  then.  She  had  bade— 
asbad  all  of  them — repeated  and  agon- 
ising farewells  to  dear  and  old  friends. 
Her  Tory  heart  within  her  trembled 
as  she  gazed  at  the  objectt  familiar  to 
ber  eye,  and  pregnant  with  innumer- 
able UtUe  softening  associations,  ever 
since  her  infancy.  Nothing  around 
them  now  belonged  to  Mem-Ibut  to  a 
•tnafir««4o  one  irbo^ehe  shuddered 


with  disgust.  She  thought  of  the  fear- 
ful position  in  which  her  brother  was 
placed— entirely  at  the  mercy  of,  it 
might  be,  selflsh  and  rapacious  mea 
—what  indeed  was  to  become  of  all  of 
them  ?  At  length  she  threw  herself 
into  the  large  old  easy  chiur  which 
stood  near  the  window,  and  with  a  flut- 
tering heart  and  hasty  tremulous  hand» 
drew  an  open  letter  from  her  bosom. 
She  held  it  for  some  moments^  as  if 
dreading  again  to  peruse  it — but  at 
length  she  unfolded  it,  and  read 

"  No,  my  own  Kate  1  I  neither  can 
nor  will  forget  you — ^nor  shall  you  for- 
get me.  I  care  not  about  offending 
you  in  this  point.  Say  what  you  like, 
do  what  you  like,  go  whithersocTer 
you  choose — you  shall  never  escape 
Geoffry  Delaware.  How  should  it  be 
so  ?  Why,  my  sweet  Kate,  you  are 
become  a  part  of  my  very  being,  and 
you  know  it ;  we  both  know  it.  With- 
out my  own  darling  Kate,  the  futUM 
is  an  utter  blank  to  me;  come,  my 
own  love,  may  I  not  hope  that  it  is,  in 
a  measure,  the  same  with  you  ?  Can 
you  possibly  think  of  or  name  a  sacri- 
fice I  would  not  make  for  you  ?  Kate, 
Kate,  in  the  plain  language  of  a  fond 
and  honest  heart,  let  me  tell  you  that 
I  believe  you  love  me."  Here  Miss 
Aubrey's  hand  dropped  with  the  letter 
upon  her  lap,  and  she  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate flood  of  tears.  After  an  inter- 
val of  several  minutes,  she  again  took 
up  the  letter. 

"  Because  you  know  how  I  love 
$fou.  And  yet  I  sometimes  doubt  it— 
I  sometimes  tremble  to  think  that 
possibly  there  may  be  other  reasons 
than  those  which  you  assign,  for  re- 
sisting not  only  my  passionate  entrea* 
ties,  but  those  of  my  mother ;  the  often- 
expressed  and  anxious  wishes  of  my 
father,  (as  he  himself  over  and  over 
again  told  your  brother,)  of  all  my 
family ;  of  your  family,  and  friends. 
Heavens,  it  alarms  me  to  recapitulate 
in  this  way  I  Why,  whom  else  is  there, 
dear,  dearest  Kate,  to  consult  ?  Yield, 
yield,  to  the  impulse  of  your  own  pure, 
and  gentle,  and  generous  heart,  and 
throw  to  the  winds  the  absurd  faneies 
«-the  doubts  and  fears — ^with  which 
you  torment  both  yourself  and  me ! 
How  I  wish,  if  I  am  to  suffer  in  this 
grievous  way,  that  you  were  a  shade-* 
ay,  even  so,  a  shade  less  delicat^^ 
not  quite  so  high-minded  I  You  are  so 
to  a  piteh  that,  really— really  ii  mor- 
bidl    It  makea  my  very  heart  Ueed 


(lid  yoa  ought  not  williogly  to  give 
ma  pain)  to  bear  you  talk  of  your  be- 
ing portionless — a  beggar.  1  have 
scarce  patience  to  write  the  words. 
Why,  if  it  were  even  so^  what  would 
money  signify  to  mef  Have  I  not 
moroy  £ar  more»  than  enough  ?  Oh« 
Catharine^  be  but  mine,  and  1  am  the 
happiest,  the  richest»  the  proudest 
man  in  the  country.  But  what  am  I 
saying?  Perhaps  Miss  Aubrey  i« 
reading  that  whieh  I  scarcely  know 
how  I  am  writings  with  a  cold  and 
angry  look.  If  so,  I  had  better 
conclude;  I  have  exhausted  all  the 
langoage  at  my  command,  and  if 
it  has  been  only  to  offend  vou,  what 
a  cruel  condition  is  mine!*'  Here 
Miss  Aubrey  again  laid  down  the 
leCtefy  and  again  burst  into  tears, 
and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Once 
mero  iIms  resumed : — **  It  wtay  seem 
cmel  of  me  to  write  thus  at  a 
moment  when  your  heart  is  bleeding 
for  yonr  brother — ^your  noble,  high- 
minded  brother ;  but  in  remembering 
hiffif  do  not  forget  me ;  and  if  remem- 
bering me  should  in  any  way  injure 
the  interests  of  your  brother*  forget 
me,  if  yon  will.  O  Kate !  God  knows 
what  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  anxi- 
ety your  brother's  cruel  misfortunes 
bare  cost  us !  Why,  oh  why,  cannot 
I  pereaade  you,  that  this  Castle  b 
large  enough  for  all  of  us  ?  I  am 
writing  on — and  on — and  on — as  if  she 
I  love  were  setting  off  to  a  distant 
eouDtry,  never  to  return.  O  Kate, 
think  you  could  but  see  the  agony  of 
grief  and  love  in  which  I  took  up, 
■ad  now  lay  down,  my  pen  I 

"  G.  D.' 
Miss  Aubrey,  quite  overcome  by 
her  feelings,  hastily  folded  up  the 
letter,  replaced  it  whence  she  had 
taken  it,  and  sobbed  bitterly.  Alas, 
what  additional  poignancy  did  this 
give  to  the  agonies  of  her  last  evening 
at  Yattont  She  had,  however,  be- 
come somewhat  calmer  by  the  time 
that  she  heard  the  door  hastily,  but 
gently  tapped  at,  and  then  attempted 
to  be  opened.  Miss  Aubrey  rose  and 
unbolted  it,  and  Mrs  Aubrey  entered, 
her  beautifol  countenance  as  pale  and 
sad  as  that  of  her  sister-in-law.  She, 
however,  was  both  wife  and  mother ; 
and  the  Tarious  cares  which  these  re- 
lations entailed  upon  her  at  a  bitter 
moment  like  the  present,  served,  in 
some  measure,  tooccupy  her  thoughts, 
imd  prevent  her  from  bemg  absorbed 
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by  the  heart-breaking  circumstancea 
which  surrounded  her.  Suffering  had| 
however,  a  little  impaired  her  beauty  ; 
her  chede  was  very  pale,  and  her  ey^ 
und  brow  laden  with  trouble. 

*'  Kate,  dear  Kate,'*  sjud  Ae,  ra-; 
ther  quickly,  closing  the  door  aftev 
her,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Did  you 
bear  carriage- wheels  a  few  momentf 
ago?  Who  do  you  think  have  ar-; 
rived?  As  I  fancied  would  be  the 
case,  the  De  la  Zoqcbef."  Miss  Au- 
brey trembled  and  turned  pale.  **  Yoii 
must  see — you  must  see — Lady  De  1$ 
Zouch,  Kate — they  have  driven  froni 
Fotberingham  on  purpose  to  take  a 
last  farewell  I  'Tis  very  painful,  but 
what  can  be  done  ?  You  knoF  vbit 
dear  good  friends  they  are." 

**  Is  Lord  De  la  Zouch  come,  alsQ?** . 
enquired    Miss    Aubrey,  apprehen* 
siveiy. 

'*  I  will  not  deceive  yon,  dearest 
Kate,  they  are  aU  come ;  but  she  only 
is  in  the  house :  thev  are  gone  out  tto 
look  for  Charles,  who  b  walking  in 
the  park.*'  Miss  Aubrey  gave  a  sud- 
den  shudder;  and  after  evidently  a 
violent  struggle  wiUi  her  feelinga, 
the  colour  having  entirely  deserted 
her  face,  and  left  it  of  an  ashy  white* 
ness,  **  I  cannot  muster  up  resolution 
enough,  Agnes,*'  she  whbpeted*  *'  I 
luiow  their  errand." 

'<Care  not  about  their  errand, 
love !  Yon  shall  not  be  troubled^— yon 
shall  not  be  persecuted.*^  Miss  Ao« 
brey  shook  her  head,  and  grasped  Mn 
Aubrey's  hand. 

'<  They  do  not,  they  cannot  per- 
secute me.  It  b  a  cruel  and  harsn--. 
audi— -consider how  noble, how  dbin- 
terested  is  their  conduct ;  it  b  that 
which  subdues  me." 

Mrs  Aubrey  threw  her  arms  round 
her  agitated  sister-in-law,  and  ten- 
derly kbsed  her  forehead. 

*<  Ob,  Agnes  T'faltered  Miss  Aubrey, 
pressing  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  to 
relieve  the  intolerable  oppression  she 
suffered  "  would  to  Heaven  that  I  had 
never  seen — ^never  thought  of  him.** 

«<  Don't  fear  that  he  will  attempt  to 
see  yon  on  so  sad  an  occasion  as  this. 
Delamere  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  de- 
licacy and  generosity.** 

**  I  know  he  is,  I  know  he  is,^ 
gasped  Miss  Aubrey. 

«  SUy,  111  tell  you  what  to  do ;  111 
go  down  and  return  with  Lady  De  la 
Zouch :  we  can  see  her  here,  undis- 
turbed and  alone,  for  a  few  moments; 
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and  then,  nothing  painful  can  occur. 
Shall  I  bring  her  ?"  she  enquiredi 
rising.  Miss  Aubrey  did  not  dis- 
sent ;  and  within  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes' time,  Mrs  Aubrey  returned, 
accompanied  by  Lady  De  la  Zouch, 
rather  an  elderly  woman^  her  coun- 
tenance  still  handsome ;  of  very  dig. 
nified  carriage^  of  an  extremely 
mild  dispositioui  and  passionately 
fond  of  Miss  Aubrey.  Hastily 
drawing  aside  her  veil  as  she  entered 
the  room,  she  stepped  quickly  up  to 
Miss  Aubrey,  and  for  a  few  moments 
grasped  her  bands  in  silence. 

'*  This  is  very  sad  work.  Miss 
Aubrey,"  said  she  at  length,  hur- 
riedly glancing  at  the  luggage  lying 
piled  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Miss  Aubrey  made  no  answer,  but 
shook  her  head.  <<  It  was  useless  at- 
tempting it,  we  could  not  stay  at 
home ;  we  have  risked  being  charged 
with  cruel  intrusion ;  forgive  me, 
dearest,  will  you  ?  They  wiU  not  come 
near  you  I"  Miss  Aubrey  trembled. 
*'  I  feel  as  if  I  were  parting  with  a 
daughter.  Rate,"  said  Lady  De  la 
Zouch  with  sudden  emotion.  "  How 
your  mamma  and  I  loved  one  an« 
other  I" 

**  For  mercy's  sake,  open  the  win- 
dow ;  I  feel  sufiPbcated,*' faltered  Miss 
Aubrey.  Mrs  Aubrey  threw  up  the 
window,  and  the  cool  refreshing  breeze 
of  evening  quickly  diffused  itself 
through  the  apartment,  and  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Miss  Aubrey,  who 
walked  gently  to  and  fro  about  the 
room,  supported  by  Lady  De  la  Zouch 
and  Mrs  Aubrey,  and  soon  recovered 
a  tolerable  degree  of  composure.  The 
three  ladies  presently  stood,  arm  in 
arm,  gazing  through  the  deep  bay 
window  at  the  fine  and  extensive  pros« 
pect  which  it  commanded.  The  gloom 
of  evening  was  beginning  to  steal 
over  the  landscape. 

**  How  beautiful ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Aubrey,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

*•  The  window  in  the  northern 
tower  of  the  castle  commands  a  still 
more  extensive  view,'*  said  Lady  De 
la  Zouch.  Miss  Aubrey  suddenly 
looked  at  her,  and  burst  into  tears. 
After  standing  gazing  through  the 
window  for  some  time  longer,  they 
stepped  down  into  the  room^  and  were 
soon  engaged  in  deep  and  earnest 
conversation. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  Mr  Aubrey 
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had  addressed  himself  with  calmneaa 
and  energy  to  the  painful  duties  which 
had  devolved  upon  him,  of  setting  Ms 
house  in  order.  Immediately  after 
quitting  the  dinner-table  that  day..*a 
mere  nominal  meal  to  himself,  his  wife, 
and  sister— he  had  retired  to  the  libra- 
ry, to  complete  the  extensive  and  un- 
Eortant  arrangements  consequent  upon 
is  abandonment  of  Yatton ;  and  after 
about  an  hour  thus  occupied,  he  walk- 
ed out  to  take  a  solitary— a  melancho- 
ly— a  last  walk  about  the  property.  It 
was  a  moment  that  severely  tried  his 
fortitude  ;  but  that  fortitude  stood  the 
trial.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  £ensi<« 
bilities,  and  appreciated,  to  its  utmost 
extent,  the  melancholy  and  alarming 
change  that  had  come  over  his  for- 
tunes. Surely  even  the  bluntest  and 
coarsest  feelings  that  ever  tried  to  dis- 
guise and  dignify  themselves  under 
the  name  of  stoicism— to  convert  into 
bravery  and  fortitude  a  stupid  sullen 
insensibility — must  have  been  not  a 
little  shaken  by  such  scenes  as  Mr 
Aubrey  had  had  to  pass  through  da- 
ring the  last  few  weeks—scenes  which 
I  do  not  choose  to  distress  the  read- 
er's feelings  by  dwelling  upon  in  de- 
tail. Mr  Aubrey  had  no  mean  pre« 
tensions  to  real  philosophy ;  but  he 
had  still  juster  pretensions  to  an  infi- 
nitely higher  character— that  of  a 
Christian.  He  had  a  firm  unwaver- 
ing conviction  that  whatever  befell 
him,  either  of  good  or  evU,  was  the 
ordination  of  the  Almighty — infinitely 
wise,  infinitely  good ;— -and  this  was 
the  source  of  his  fortitude  and  resig« 
nation .  He  felt  himself  here  standing 
upon  ground  that  was  immovable. 

To  avert  the  misfortune -which  me« 
naced  him,  he  had  neglected  no  ra« 
tional  and  conscientious  means.  To 
retain  the  advantages  of  fortune  and 
station  to  which  he  had  believed  him- 
self bom,  he  bad  made  the  most  stren- 
uous exertions  consistent  with  a  rigid 
sense  of  honour.  What,  indeed,  could 
he  have  done  thathehad  not  done  ?  He 
had  caused  the  claims  of  his  opponent 
to  be  subjected  to  as  severe  and  skil- 
ful a  scrutiny  as  the  wit  of  man  could 
suggest ;  and  theu  had  stood  ike  test. 
Those  claims,  and  his  own,  had  been 
each  of  them  placed  in  the  scales  of 
justice ;  those  scales  had  been  held  up 
and  poised  by  the  pure  and  firm  bands 
to  which  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the 
countryi  had  committed  the  adminis- 
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tnAoa  of  justice  :  on  what  groand 
eoidda  just  and  reasonable  man  quar- 
rel wilb  or  repine  at  the  issue  ?    And 
sopponng  that  a  perverse  and  subtle 
ingennitj  in  his  legal  advisers  could 
have  dewed  means  for  delaving  his 
surrender  of  the  property,  to  him  who 
had  been  solemnly  declared  its  true 
owner,  what  real  and  ultimate  advan- 
tage could  he  have  obtained  by  such 
a  dishonourable  line  of  conduct?  Could 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  to- 
lerate the  bare  idea  of  it  ?  Coi^d  such 
purposes  or  intentions  consist  for  one 
mstant  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
awfdl  eyeof  God  was  always  upon  every 
tbooght  of  bis  mind»  every  feeling  of 
his  heart,  every  purpose  of  his  will  ? 
A  thorough  and  lively  conviction  of 
God's  moral  government  of  the  world 
secured  him  a  happy  composure — a 
glorious  and  immovable  resolution; 
it  enabled  him  to  form  a  true  estimate 
of  things ;  it  extracted  the  sting  from 
grief  and  regret ;  it  dispelled  the  gloom 
Uiat  would  otherwise  have  settled  por- 
tentously upon  the  future.     Thus  he 
had   not  forgotten  the     exhortation 
whkk  spoke  unto  him,  as  unto  a  child: 
Mjf  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art 
rebuked  of  Him,    And  if,  indeed,  reli- 
gion bad  not  done  this  for  Mr  Aubrey, 
what  could  it  have  done,  what  would 
it  have  been  worth  ?   It  would  have 
been  that  indeed  which  dull  fools  sup- 
pose it — a  mere  name,  a  melancholy 
delunon.   What  hopeless  and  lament- 
able imbecility  would  it  not  have  ar- 
gued, to  have  acknowledged  the  real* 
ity  and  influence  of  religion  in  the 
hour    of    prosperity  —  and  to  have 
^*         doubted,  distrusted,  or  denied  it  in  the 
hour  of  adversity  ?   When  a  child  be- 
holds the  sun  obscured  by  the  dark 
ckmds,  he  may  thmk,  in  his  simpli- 
city, that  it  is  gone  for  ever ;  but  a 
MAN  knows  that  behind  is  the  sun, 
glorious  as  ever,  and  the  next  moment, 
the  clouds  having  rolled  away,  its  glo- 
rious warmth  and  light  are  again  upon 
the  earth.    Thus  is  it,  thought  Aubrey 
with  humble  but  cheerful  confidence^ 
with  the  Almighty  —  who  hath  de- 
clared himself  tibe  Father  of  the  spirits 
ofaUflesh^ 

^  Behind  a  frowning  l*rovidenoe, 

He  hides  a  smiling  face ! 

BUnd  unbelief  is  sore  to  err, 

And  Msn  bis  works  in  vain . 
God  is  Us  own  interpreter. 
And  He  will  make  it  plsin  \  ** 
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««  Therefore,  O  my  God ! "  thought 
Aubrey,  as  he  gszed  upon  the  lovely 
scenes  familiar  to  him  from  his  birth, 
and  from  which  a  few  short  hours  were 
to  separate  him  for  ever.    "  I  do  ac- 
knowledge Thy  hand  in  what  hath 
befallen  me,  and  Thy  mercy  which 
makes  me  to  bear  it,  as  from  Thee.*' 
The  scene  around  him  was  tranquil 
and  beautiful  —  inexpressibly  beauU- 
ful.     He  stood  under  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  elm-tree,  the  last  of  a  long  and 
noble  avenue,  which  he   had   been 
pacing  in  deep  thought  for  upwards 
of  an  hour.     The  ground  was  consi- 
derably elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  park.     No  sound  disturbed 
the  serene  repose  of  the  approaching 
evening,  except  the  distant  and  gra^ 
dually  diminishing  sounds  issuing  from 
an  old  rookery,  and  the  faint  low  bub-  * 
bling  of  a  clear  streamlet  that  flowed 
not  far  from  where  he  stood.     Here 
and  there,  under  the  deepening  shadows 
cast  by  the  lofty  trees,  might  be  seen 
the  glancing  forms  of  deer,  the  only 
live  things  visible.    "  Life,"  said  Au- 
brey, with  a  sigh,  as  he  leaned  against 
the  trunk  of  the  grand  old  tree  under 
which  he  stood,  and  gazed  with  a  fond 
and  anxious  eye  on  the  lovely  scenes 
stretching  before  him,  to  which  the 
subdued  radiance  of  the  departing  sun- 
light communicated  a  tender  pensive 
air ;  "  life  if,  in  truth,  what  the  Scrip- 
tures— ^what  the  voice  of  nature — re- 
presents it — a  long  journey,  during 
which  the  traveller   stops  at  many 
resting-places.      Some  of  them  are 
more,  others  less  beautiful ;  from  some 
he  parts  with  more,  from  others  with 
less  regret;  but  part  he  must,  and 
pursue  hb  journey,  though  he  may 
often  turn  back  to  gaze  with  lingering 
fondness  and  admiration  at  the  scene 
he  has  last  quitted.     The  next  stage 
may  be— as  ail  hisjcwmey  might  have 
6f  en— >bleak  and  desolate ;  but  through 
that  he  is  only  passing :  he  will  not  be 
condemned  to  stay  in  it,  as  he  was  not 
permitted  to  dwell  in  the  other ;  he  is 
still  journeying  on,  along  a  route  which 
he  cannot  mistake,  to  the  point  of  his 
destination,  his  journey's  end-— the 
shores  of  the  vast  ocean  of  eternity^- 

HIS  HOME  I " 

Such  were  the  thoughts  passing 
through  the  mind  of  Aubrey. 

And  what,  men  of  the  worlo,  as 
— knowing  not  how  significantly — you 
call  yonrMlves-— what  would  be  your 
thoughts^  what  would  you  have  done. 
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if  npon  7»a  had  suddenly  detoended 
Uie  stroke  which  has  fallen  upon  this 
Christian  Gbntlemak  —  surely*  at 
least*  your  equal  in  intellect*  in  ac- 
complishment* in  refinement,  in  perso* 
nal  honour*  in  station*  and  in  fortune  ? 
What  would  become  of  many  of  you* 
unable  any  longer  to  indulge*  some  in 
the  refined*  others  in  the  coarse  profli- 
gacy* which  hath  at  last  become  es- 
sential to  your  characters  and  exist- 
ence ?  And  of  you,  frivolous  follow- 
ers of  fashion?  Glittering  insects! 
struck  to  the  earth  out  of  your  arti- 
ficial elevation*  as  the  sudden  shower 
beats  down  the  butterfly — ^what  can 
you*  but  lie  there*  and  be  crushed? 
Ilow  can  you  exist  without — what  can 
console  or  compensate  you  for  the 
want  of— -the  dubs*  the  opera*  the 
gaming-table, the  betting-stand— your 
French  cooks  and  mistress*  your  gar 
dress  and  equipage*  the  brilliant  ball- 
room* the  sparkling  wines*  the  splen- 
did dinner- table  ?  Alas  I  these  gone* 
what  and  where  are  you  ?  What  is  to 
become  of  you  ?  What  is  left  you  up- 
on earth  —  emasculate  both  in  mind 
and  body?  Are  tou  fit  for  conflict 
with  your  gaunt  and  dbmaying  oppo- 
nent— A  D V  aasiTT  ?  Those  of  you  w  ho 
can  think  and  reflect*  be  it  ever  so 
little*  what  is  there  to  console  you  in 
the  view  of  the  past  ?  Is  it  not  steeped 
in  sensuality*  disfigured  with  debauch- 
ery ?  And  what  have  you  to  hope  for 
from  the  future?  Where  are  now 
your  old  friends  and  companions? 
Va}n  and  presumptuous  wretch*  are 
you  any  longer  in  a  condition  to  be 
recognised  by  them  P  Remember*  you 
ktOK  had  your  day^  and  the  night 
eometh! 
Not  thus  was  it  with  Aubrey  I 
The  deepening  shadows  of  evening 
warned  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
halL  Before  quitting  the  spot  upon 
which  he  had  been  so  long  standing* 
he  turned  his  head  a  little  towards  the 
right*  to  take  a  last  view  of  an  object 
which  called  forth  tender  and  painful 
feeling  —  it  was  the  old  sycamore 
which  his  sister's  intercession  had 
saved  from  the  axe.  There  it  stood* 
feeble  and  venerable  otject  I  its  leafless 
silvery-grey  branches  becoming  dim 
pd  indistinot*  yet  contrasting  touch- 
ingly  with  the  verdant  strength  of 
those  by  its  side.  A  neat  strong  fence 
had  been  placed  around  it;  but  how 
much  longer  would  it  receive  such 
eare  and  attention  ?    Aubrey  thought 
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made  by  his  sister*  and  sighed  as  he 
looked  his  last  at  the  old  tree*  and 
then  slowly  walked  on  towards   the 
hall.    When  about  half-way  down  the 
avenue*  he  beheld  two  flgnraa  appa* 
rently  approaching  him*  but  undiadn* 
guishable  in  the  gloom  and  the  dis* 
tance.     As  they  neared  him,  he  re- 
cognised Lord  De  la  Zouch*  and  Mr 
Delamere.     Suspecting  the  objeet  of 
their   visit*  which  a-  little  surpriaed 
him*  since  they   had  taken  a  final 
leave*  and  a  very  afi^ting  one*  tb« 
day  before*  he  felt  a  little  anxiety 
and  embarrassment.      Nor  was    ha 
entirely  mistaken.  Lord  De  la  Zoueh, 
who  advanced  alone  towards  Aubrey^ 
.^Mr  Delamere  turning  back — most 
seriously  pressed  his  son's  suit  for  the 
hand  of  Miss  Aubrey,  as  he  had  often 
done  before ;  declaring,  that  though 
he  wished  a  year  or  two  flrst  to  elapse, 
during  which  his  son  might  complete 
his  studies  at  Oxford*  there  was  no 
object  dearer  to  the  heart  of  Lady 
De  la  Zouch  and  himself*  than  to  see 
Miss  Aubrey  become  their  daughter, 
inlaw.    ««  Where,"  said  Lord  De  la 
Zouch*  with  much  energy*  *'  is  he 
to  look  elsewhere  for  such  a  union 
of  beauty*  of  accomplishments*  of  ami- 
ability* of  high-mindedness  ?**    After 
a  great  deal  of  animated  conversatioa 
on  this   subject*  during  which  Mr 
Aubrey  assured  Lord  De  la  Zoueh 
that  he  would  say  everything  which  he 
honourably  could  to  induce  his  sister 
to  entertain*  or  at  all  events,  not  to 
discard  the  suit  of  Delamere;  at  the 
same  time  reminding  him  of  the  firm- 
ness of  her  character*  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  attempting  to  change  any 
determination  to  which  she  had  been 
led  by  her  sense  of  delicacy  and  hon- 
our*"  Lord  De  la  Zuuch  addressed 
himself  in  a  very  earnest  manner  to 
matters  more  immediately  relating  to 
the  personal  interests  of  Mr  Aubrev ; 
entered  with  lively  anxiety  into  all  bis 
future  plans  and  purposes ;  and  once 
more  pressed  open  him  the  acceptance 
of  most  munificent  ofl^srs  of  pecuniary 
assistance*  which*  with  many  fervent 
expressions  of  gratitude,  Aubrey  sgaia 
declined.     But  he  pledged  himself  to 
communicate  freely  with  Lord  De  la 
Zouch*  in  the  event  of  an  occasion 
arising  for   such   assbtance    as  his 
lordship  had  already  so  generously 
volunteered.    By  this  time  Mr  De- 
lamere had  joined  them^  regarding 
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Mr  Aubrey  with  infinite  eamestnew 
and  apprehension.  Al]|  howeTer*  be 
Baid»  was— and  in  a  harried  manner  to 
his  father — "  My  mother  has  sent  me 
to  saj  that  she  is  waiting  for  you  in 
the  carriage,  and  wishes  that  we  should 
immediately  return."  Lord  De  la 
Zonch  and  his  son  again  took  leave  of 
Mr  Aubrey.  ''  Remember,  my  dear 
Aubrey,  remember  the  pledges  you 
have  repeated  this  evening,**  said  the 
former.  **  I  do,  I  willt*'  replied  Mr 
Aubrey,  as  they  each  wrung  his  hands; 
and  then,  having  grasped  those  of 
Lady  De  la  Zoueh»  who  sate  within 
the  carriage  powerfully  affected,  the 
door  waa  shut ;  and  they  were  quickly 
borne  away  from  the  presence  and  the 
raeidence  of  their  afflicted  friends. 
While  Mr  Aubrey  stood  gazing  after 
tbem,  with  folded  arms,  in  an  attitude 
of  melancholy  abstraction,  at  the  hall 
door,  he  was  accosted  by  Dr  Tathara, 
whe  bad  come  to  him  from  the  library, 
where  he  had  been,  till  a  short  time 
befhre,  busily  engaged  reducing  into 
writing  various  matters  which  had  been 
the  anbject  of  conversation  between 
hiflMelf  and  Mr  Aubrey  during  the  day- 

« I  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Ifae  doetor,  **  that  there  is  a  painful 
but  interesting  scene  awaiting  you. 
Yon  will  not,  I  am  sure,  forbear  to 
gratify,  by  your  momentary  presence  < 
in  the  servants*  hall,  a  body  of  your 
tenantry,  who  are  there  assembled, 
having  come  to  pay  you  their  parting 
mpecU." 

•«  1  wovhi  really  rather  be  spared 
ike  painful  scene/'  said  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  emotion,  *'  I  am  unnerved  as  it 
is!  Cannot  yo^  bid  them  adieu,  in 
my  name,  and  say,  God  bless  them  I" 

M  Yon  must  come,  my  dear  friend! 
It  will  be  but  for  a  moment.  If  it  ^ 
psinfnl,  it  will  be  but  for  a  moment ; 
and  the  reooUection  of  their  hearty 
aod  bumble  expressions  of  affection 
snd  respect  will  be  pleasant  hereafter. 
Poor  soulsl*'  he  added,  with  not  a  little 
emotion;  **  you  should  see  how  crowds 
ed  is  Mr  Griffith's  room  with  the  pre- 
sents tbey  have  each  brought  you,  and 
which  would  surely  keep  your  whole 
establishment  for  months  l^Cheeses, 
tottgnca,  hams,  bacon,  and  I  know  not 
whatberidel" 

**  Corner  Doetor,"  said  Mr  Anbrer, 
quiekly,  **  I  will  see  them,  my  humble 
snd  worthy  friends,  if  it  te  for  but  a 
b}  bnt  I  would  rather  have 
Ithciocne."    He  followed 
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Dr  Tatham  into  the  large  servants' 
hall,  which  he  found  nearly  filled  by, 
some  forty  or  fiAy  of  his  late  te»' 
nantry,  who,  as  he  entered,  rose  in 
troubled  silence  to  receive  him. 
There  were  lights,  by  which  a  hur^. 
ried  glance  sufficed  to  shew  him  the 
deep  sorrow  visible  in  their  coun- 
tenances. **  Well,  Sir,"  commenced 
one  of  them  after  a  moment's  hesita. 
tion — he  seemed  to  have  been  chosen 
the  spokesman  of  those  present—. 
*'  we've  come  to  tak'  our  leave ;  and  a 
sad  time  it  be  for  all  of  us,  and  it 
may  be.  Sir,  for  you.*'  He  paused-. 
''  I  thought  I  could  have  said  a  word 
or  two.  Sir,  in  the  name  of  all  of  us, 
but  I've  clean  forgotten  all;  and  I 
wish  we  could  all  forget  that  we  were 
come  to  part  with  you,  Sir ; — but  we 
8hant*->no,  never!  —  we  shall  never 
see  your  like  again.  Sir!  God  help 
you.  Sir!*'  Again  he  paused,  and 
struggled  hard  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tions. Then  he  tried  to  say  something 
farther,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 

**  Squire^. it  mav  be  law ;  but  it  be 
not  justice,  we  all  do  think,  that  bath 
taken  Yatton  from  you,  that  was  bom 
to  it,*'  said  one,  who  stood  next  to  hiqi 
that  had  first  spoke.  <«  Who  ever 
heard  o*  a  scratch  m  a  bit  of  paper  sig- 
nifying the  loss  o'  so  much  ?  It  never 
were  beard  of  afore.  Sir,  an'  cannot  he 
right.*' 

««  Forgive  me.  Squire,"  said  another, 
'<  but  we  shall  never  take  to  t*  new 
one  that's  coming  after  you  1" 

<«  My  worthy— my  dear  friends,'* 
commenced  Mr  Aubrey,  with  melan- 
choly composure,  as  he  stood  beside 
Dr  Tatham*  "  this  is  a  sad  scene — one 
which  I  had  not  expected.  I  am  quite 
unprepared  for  it.  I  have  had  lately 
to  go  through  many  very  painful 
scenes ;  few  more  so  than  the  present. 
My  dear  friends,  I  can  only  say  from 
my  heart,  God  bless  you  all!  I  shall 
never  forget  you,  whom  I  have  always 
respeeted,  and  indeed  been  very  proud 
of,  as  my  tenantry,  and  whom  I  now 
look  at  as  my  friends  only.  We  shall 
never  forget  you*'— 

**  Lord  Almighty  bless  you.  Sir, 
and  Madam,  and  Miss,  and  the  little 
squire  I  **  said  a  voice,  in  a  vehement 
manner,  from  amidst  tiie  little  throng, 
in  tones  that  went  to  Mr  Aubrey's 
heart.  His  lips  quivered^  and  he 
ceased  speaking  for  some  moments. 
At  length  he  resumed. 

<f  You  sea  my  feeUngi  are  a  liltle 
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shaken  by  the  sufferiDgs  I  have  gone 
through,  I  have  onljr  a  word  more  to 
say  to  you.  Pro\idenee  has  seen  fit. 
my  friends>  to  deprive  me  of  that  which 
I  had  deemed  to  be  my  birthright. 
God  is  good  and  wise;  and  I  bow,  as 
we  must  all  bow,  to  His  will,  with  re» 
Terence  and  resignation.  And  alsOf 
my  dear  friends,  let  us  always  submit 
cheerfully  to  the  laws  under  which  we 
live.  We  must  not  quarrel  with  their 
decision,  merely  because  it  happens  to 
be  adverse  to  our  own  wishes.  I,  from 
my  heart-— and  so  must  you,  from 
yours — acknowledge  a  firm,  unshaken 
allegiance  to  the  laws ;  they  are  or^ 
dained  by  God,  and  He  demands  our 
obedience  to  them  1 "  He  paused.  ''  I 
have  to  thank  you,*'  he  presently  add. 
ed,  in  a  subdued  tone,  ''my  worthy 
friends,  for  many  substantial  tokens  of 
your  goodwill  which  you  have  brought 
with  you  this  evening.  I  assure  you 
sincerely,  that  I  value  them  far  more  ** 
—he  paused,  and  it  was  some  mo- 
ments before  he  could  proceed — "  than 
!f  they  had  been  of  the  most  costly 
kind." 

«*  Lord,  only  hearken  to  t*  Squire  I" 
called  out  a  voice,  as  if  on  an  impulse 
of  eager  afPiection,  which  its  rough,  ho- 
nest speaker  could  not  resist.  This 
seemed  entirely  to  deprive  Mr  Aubrey 
of  the  power  of  utterance,  and  he 
turned  suddenly  towards  Dr  Tatham 
with  an  overflowing  eye  and  a  convul- 
sive quivering  of  the  lips,  that  showed 
the  powerful  emotions  with  which  he 
was  contending.  The  next  moment 
he  stepped  forwards  and  shook  hands 
with  those  nearest.  He  was  quickly 
surrounded,  and  every  one  present 
grasped  his  hands,  scarcely  any  of 
them  able  to  utter  more  than  a  brief 
but  ardent "  God  bless  you.  Sir  1" 

<'  I  am  Bure^  my  friends,"  said  Dr 
Tatham,  almost  as  much  affected  as 
any  of  them,  *'  that  yon  cannot  wish 
to  prolong  so  affecting,  so  distressing 
a  scene.  Mr  Aubrey  is  nrach  exhaust- 
ed, and  has  a  long  journey  to  take 
early  in  the  morning — and  yon  had 
better  now  leave." 

*«  Farewell !  farewell,  my  kind  and 
dear  friends,  farewell !  May  God  bless 
you  all,  and  all  your  families  I"  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  and,  most  powerfully  af- 
fected, withdrew  from  a  scene  which 
he  was  not  likely  ever  to  forget  He' 
retired,  accompanied  by  Dr  Tatham, 
,  to  his  library,  where  Mr  Griffiths,  his 
steward,  was  in  readiness  to  receive 


his  signature  to  various  documents. 
This  done,  the  steward,  after  a  fevr 
hurried  expressions  of  affection   and 
respect,  withdrew;  and  Mr  Aubrey 
had  completed  all  the  arrangements* 
and  transacted  all  th«  business  which 
had  required  his  attention  before  quit- 
ting Yatton,  which,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  he  was  going  to  leave* 
and  go  direct  to  London,  instead  of 
accepting  any  of  the  numerous  offers 
which  he  had  received  from  his  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  take  up  with 
them  his  abode  for,  at  all  events,  some 
considerable  period.     That,  however, 
would  have  been  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  plans  for  his  Aiture  life,  which 
he  had  formed  and  matured.    He  left 
the  whole  estate  in  admirable  order 
and  condition.   There  was  not  a  farm 
vacant,  not  a  tenant  dissatisfied  with 
the  terms  under  which  he  held.  Every 
document,  all  the  accounts  connect- 
ed with  the  estate,  after  having  been 
carefully  examined   by  Mr  Parkin- 
son, and  Mr  Aubrey,  and  Mr  Grif- 
fiths, was  in  readiness  for  the  most 
scrupulous  and  searching  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr  Aubrey's  suc- 
cessor and  his  agents. 

Mr  Aubrey's  library  was  already 
carefully  packed  up,  and  was  to  follow 
him^  on  the  ensuing  day,  to  London, 
by  water ;  as  also  were  several  por- 
tions of  the  furniture— the  residae  of 
which  was  to  be  sold  off  within  a  day 
or  two*s  time.  How  difficult — how 
very  difficult  had  it  been  for  them  to 
choose  which  articles  they  would  part 
with,  and  which  retain  t  The  favourite 
old  high-backed  easy  chair,  wMch  had 
been  worked  by  Miss  Aubrey  herself; 
the  beautiful  ebony  cabinet,  which  had 
been  given  by  her  father  to  her  mother, 
who  had  given  it  to  Kate ;  the  little 
chairs  of  Charles  and  Agnes— and  in 
which  Mr  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  all 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  had  sate 
when  children ;  Mrs  Aubrey's  piaoo ; 
these,  and  a  few  other  articles,  had 
been  successfully  pleaded  for  by  Mrs 
Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  were  to  accom- 
pany, or  rather  follow,  them  to  Lon- 
don, instead  of  passing,  by  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer,  into  the  hands  of 
strangers.  The  two  old  carriage- 
horses,  which  had  drawn  old  Mrs 
Aubrey  in  the  famUy  coach  for  many 
years,  were  to  be  turned  to  grass  for 
the  rest  of  their  days  at  Lady  Strat- 
ton's.  Poor  old  Peggy  was,  in  like 
manner,  to  have  to  herself  a  little  field 
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bdcmgiiiflr   to  Dr   Tatham.     Little 
Cbaiiea'a  pony,  a  beantiful  animal, 
and  most  reluctantly  parted  with,  was 
sent  as  a  present,  in  lus  name,  to  Sir 
Hairy  Oldfield,  one  of  his  play-fel* 
lows.     Hector,  the  magnificent  New- 
foundland dog,^was,  at  theTebement 
instance  of  Pumpkin,  the  gardener, 
who  almost  went  on  his  knees  to  beg 
for  the  animal,  and  declared  that  he 
ioTed  the  creature  like  a  son<*as  I 
yerily  beUeTo  he  did,  for  they  were  in- 
separably and  their  attachment  was 
mutual— -giren  up  to  him,  on  his  so- 
lemn promise  to  take  great  care  of 
him.     Then  there  was  a  poor  animal 
that  they  hardly  knew  how  to  dispose 
of.    It  was  a  fine  old  favourite  stag- 
hoondy  stone-blind,  ^uite  grey  about 
the  bead,  and  so  veiy  feeble,  that  it 
could  but  just  crawl  in  and  out  of  its 
commodious  kennel,  and  lie  basking 
in  the  genial  sunshine;  wagging  its 
tail  when  any  one  spoke  to  it,  and 
affectionately  licking  the  hand  that 
patted  it.     Thus  had  it  treated  Mr 
Aubrey  that   very  morning   as   he 
stood  by,  and  stooped  down  to  caress 
it  for  the  last  time.     It  was,  at  his 
camestrequest,  assigned  to  Dr  Tatbam, 
kennel  and  all ;  indeed  the  worthy 
little  Doctor  would  have  filled  hb  pro- 
misee in  a  similar  way,  by  way  of 
haTing  **  keepsakes "  and   <'  memo- 
rials*' of  his  friends.    Miss  Aubrey's , 
beautifbl  little  Marlborough  spaniel, 
with  its  brilliant  black  eye%  and  long 
glossy  graceful  ears,  was  to  accom- 
pany her  to  London* 

As  for  the  servants — ^the  house- 
keeper and  the  butler  were  going  to 
many,  and  quit  service;  as  for  the 
rest,  Mr  Parkinson  had,  at  Mr  Au- 
brey's desire,  written  about  them  to 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ; 
and  Mr  Gammon  had  seat  word  that 
such  of  the  establishvient  as  chose 
might  continue  at  Yatton,  at  all  events 
till  the  pleasure  of  Mr  Titmouse,  upon 
the  subject,  should  have  been  known. 
All  the  servants  had  received  a  quar- 
ter*s  wages  that  morning  from  Mr 
Griffiths,  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Au- 
brey, who  spoke  kindly  to  each,  and 
earnestly  recommended  them  to  con- 
duct themselves  respectfully  towards 
his  successor.  Scarce  any  of  them 
could  answer  him,  otherwise  than  by 
a  humble  bow  or  curtsey,  accompanied 
by  sobs  and  tears.  One  of  them  did 
contrive  to  8peak,'and  passionately 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  first  morsel 


Mr  Titmouse  eat  in  the  house  might 
choke  him — a  sally  which  received  so 
very  grave  and  stem  a  rebuke  from 
Mr  Aubrey,  as  brought  the  has^  of- 
fender to  her  knees  begging  forgive- 
ness, which,  I  need  hardly  say,  she 
received,  with  a  very  kind  admonition. 
Many  of  them  most  vehemendy  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
Mr  Aubrey  and  his  family  to  London, 
and  continue  in  their  service,  but  in 
vain.  Mr  Aubrey  had  made  his  se- 
lection, having  tak«i  only  his  own 
valet,  and  Mrs  Aubrey's  maid,  and  one  ' 
of  the  nursery.maids,  and  declaring 
that  on  no  consideration  would  he 
think  of  being  accompanied  by  any 
other  of  the  servants. 

There  were  some  twenty  or  thirty 
poor  old  infirm  cottagers,  men  and 
women,  who  had  been  for  years 
weekly  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of 
Yatton,  and  respecting  whom  Mr 
Aubrey  felt  a  painful  anxiety.  What 
could  he  do  ?  He  gave  the  sum  of 
£100  to  Dr  Tatham  for  their  use ; 
and  requested  him  to  press  their  claims 
earnestly  upon  the  new  proprietor  of 
Yatton.  He  also  wrote  almost  as 
many  letters  as  there  were  of  these 
poor  people,  on  their  behalf,  to  his 
friends  and  neighbours.  Oh,  it  was 
a  moving  scene  that  occurred  at  each 
of  their  little  cottages,  when  their 
benefactors,  Mr  Aubrey,  his  wife,  and 
sister,  severally  called  to  bid  them 
farewell,  and  receive  their  humble 
and  tearful  blessings!  But  it  was 
the  parting  with  her  school,  which 
neither  she  nor  her  brother  saw  any 
probability  of  being  kept  up  longer 
than  for  a  month  or  two  aner  their 
departure,  that  occasioned  Kate  the 
greatest  distress.  There  were  several 
reasons  why  no  application  should  be 
made  about  the  matter  from  her,  or 
on  her  account,  to  Mr  Titmouse,  even 
if  she  had  not  had  reason  to  anticipate, 
from  what  she  had  heard  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  he  was  not  a  person  to 
feel  any  interest  in  such  an  institution. 
Nor  hsul  she  liked  to  trouble  or  bur- 
den the  friends  she  left  behind  her, 
with  the  responsibility  of  supporting 
and  superintending  her  little  esta- 
blishment. She  had  nothing  for  it, 
therefore,  but  to  prepare  the  mistress 
and  her  scholars  for  the  breaking  up 
of  ^the  school,  within  a  month  of  her 
departure  from  Yatton.  She  gave 
the  worthy  woman,  the  mistress*  a 
present  of  a  fivtB-pound  note,  and  fiye 
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thtllings  a-plaee  to  eaefa  of  the  chil- 
dren. She  felt  quite  uDequal  to  the 
task  of  pereooally  taking  leave  of  them^ 
as  she  had  intended,  and  seTeral  times 
attempted.  She  therefore,  with  man^r 
tears,  wrote  the  following'  lines,  and 
gave  them  to  Doctor  Tatham.  to  read 
aloud  in  the  school,  when  their  good 
and  beaatiful  writer  should  be  far  on 
her  way  towards  London.  The  little 
Doctor  paused  a  good  many  times  while 
he  read  it,  and  complained  of  his 
glasses. 

<«  My  dear  little  girls— You  know 
that  I  have  already  bid  each  of  you 
good-by  t  and  though  I  tried  to  say 
something  to  all  of  you  at  onoe,  I  was 
not  able,  because  I  was  so  sorry  to 

Sart  with  you,  and  tell  you  that  my 
tUe  school  must  be  given  up.  So  I 
have  written  these  few  lines,  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you  all,  and  have  tried 
to  be  a  good  friend  to  you.  Be  sure 
not  to  forget  your  spelling  and  read« 
ing,  and  your  needle.  Your  mothers 
have  promised  to  hear  you  say  your 
eateehisms ;  you  must  also  be  sure  to 
iay  your  prayers,  and  to  read  your 
Bibles,  and  to  behave  very  seriously 
at  church,  and  to  be  always  dutiful 
to  your  parents.  Then  God  will  bless 
you  all.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget 
tts,  for  we  shiJl  often  think  of  you 
when  we  are  a  great  way  off;  and 
Dr  Tatham  will  now  and  then  write 
and  tell  us  how  you  are  going  on. 
Farewell,  my  dear  little  girls  $  and 
may  God  bless  and  preserve  you  all ! 
This  is  the  prayer  of  both  of  us^Mrs 
Aubrey  and 

GaTSAHINB  AOBftBT.*' 

Yatton,  15th  May,  18~. 

The  above  was  not  written  in  the 
uniform  and  beautiful  hand  nsual  with 
Miss  Aubrey;  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  irregular,  and  evidently  written 
hastily ;  but  Dr  Tatham  preserved  it 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  always 
thought  it  beautifel. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  Dr  Tatham  left  the  vicar- 
age, to  pay  his  last  visit  to  feiends 
whom  it  almost  broke  his  heart  to  part 
with,  in  all  human  probability,  for 
ever.  He  started,  but  on  a  moment's 
reflection  ceased  to  be  surprised,  at 
the  sight  of  Mr  Aubrey  approaching 
him,  from  the  direction  of  the  little 
ehurehyard.  He  was  calm,  bat  his 
countenance  bore  the  traces  of  verr 
recent  emoU^Nii    They  greeted  each 


ether  in  silence,  and  so  walked  on  for 
some  time,  arm  in  arm,  •lowly  towards 
the  hall.     It  was  a  dull  heavy  nsom« 
ing,  almost  threatening  rain.    The  adr 
seemed  full  of  oppression.    The  odIx 
sounds  audible  were  the  hoarse  elA- 
morons  sounds  issuing  from  the  okd 
rookery,  at  some  distance  on  their  left. 
They  interchanged  but  few  words  as 
they  walked  along  the  winding  path« 
way  to  the  hall.     The  first  thing  that 
attracted  their  eyes  on  passing  under 
the  gateway,  was  the  lalqge  old  fkmUy 
carriage  standioc  opposite  the  hall- 
door,  where  stood  some  luggage,  aaf- 
ficient  for  the  journey,  reiuly  to  be 
placed  upon  it ;  the  remainder  havini^ 
been  sent  on  the  day  before  to  Lon- 
don.   They  were  all  up  and  dressed* 
The  children  were  taking  their  last 
breakfast  in   the  nursery;    Gharles 
making  many  inquiries  of  the  weeping 
servantt,  which  they  could  answer 
only  by  tears  and  kisses.     In  vain 
was  the  breakfast-table  spread  for  the 
senior  travellers.     There  sate  poor 
Kate,  in  travelling  trim>  befere  the 
antique  silver  urn,  attempting  to  per- 
form, with  tremulous  hand,  her  accus- 
tomed office ;  but  neither  she  nor  Mrs 
Aubrey  were  equal  to  the  task ;  which, 
summoning  the  housekeeper  into  the 
room,  they  devolved  upon  her,  and 
which  she  performed  in  perturbed  si- 
lence.    Mr  Aubrey  and  Dr  Tatham 
were  standing  there;  but  neither  of 
them  spoke.     A   short  time  before, 
Mr  Aubrey  had  requested  the  servants 
to  be  summoned,  as  usual,  to  morning 
pnyer,  in  the  accustomed  room,  and 
requested  Dr  Tatham  to  officiate.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  sorrowfol  little 
assemblage  was  collected  before  him,  he 
whispered  to  Mr  Aubrey  that  he  felt 
unequid  to  go  through  the  duty  with 
the  composure  it  required ;  and  after  a 
pause,  he  said^  *'  Let  us  kneel  down ;" 
and  in  a  low  voice,  often  interropted 
by  his  own  emotions,  and  the  sobi  of 
those  around  him,  he  read,  with  touch* 
ing  simplicity  and  solemnity,  the  nine- 
ty-first  psalm ;    adding   the    Lord's 
prayer,  and  a  benediction. 

The  bitter  preparations  for  starting 
at  an  early  hour,  seven  o'clock,  were 
soon  afterwards  completed.  Half  smo- 
thered with  the  kisses  and  caresses  of 
the  affectionate  servants,  little  Charles 
and  Agnes  were  already  seated  in  the 
carriage,  on  the  laps  of  their  two 
attendants,  exdaimlnr, ''  Come,  papa ! 
come;  mamma  I  the  horses  are  ready 
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to  start !  '*  Just  tiiefl,  poor  Pumpkin 
the  gardeoer«  scarce  able  to  speak, 
made  bis  appeaniDce,  his  arms  full  of 
DQMgaySy  which  he  had  been  culling 
for  the  last  two  hours — having  one 
ippieoe  ibr  every  one  of  the  travellers, 
servants,  and  children,  and  all.  The 
loud  angry  bark  of  Hector  was  heard 
from  time  to  time,  little  Charles  call- 
ing loudly  for  him  ;  but  Pumpkin 
had  fastened  him  up,  for  fear  of  his 
starting  off  after  the  carriage.  At 
length,  scarce  having  tasted  break- 
£ut,  the  travellers  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  hall  door.  Kate  and  Mrs 
Aubrey  irere  utterly  overcome  at  the 
sight  of  the  carriage,  and  wept  bit- 
teriy.  They  threw  their  arms  pas- 
nonately  around,  and  kissed  their 
amiable  friend  and  pastor,  Dr  Tat- 
ham,  who  was  but  little  less  agitated 
than  themselves.  Then  they  tore 
themselves  from  him,  and  hastily  got 
into  the  carriage.  As  he  stood  alone, 
bareheaded,  on  their  quitting  him, 
he  lifted  his  hands,  but  could  scarce 
utter  a  parting  benediction.  Mr 
Aubr^,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and 
quivering  lip,  then  grasped  his  hand, 
whispering,  «•  Farewell,  my  dear 
and  venerable   friend  I    Farewell! " 
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«^  The  Lord  God  of  thy  fatfaen  bless 
thee  r*  murmured  Dr  Tatham,  clasp- 
ing Mr  Aubrey's  hand  in  both  of 
his  own,  and  looking  solemnly  up- 
ward. Mr  Aubrey,  taking  off  his  hat» 
turned  towards  him  an  unutterable  look, 
then  waving  his  hand  to  the  group  of 
agiUted  servants  that  stood  within 
and  without  the  door,  he  stepped  into 
the  carriage ;  the  door  was  shut ;  and 
they  rolled  slowly  away.  Outside 
the  park  gates  were  collected  more 
than  a  hundred  people,  to  bid  them 
farewell — all  the  men,  when  the  car- 
riage came  in  sight,  taking  off  their 
hats.  The  carriage  stopped  for  a 
moment.  *'  God  bless  you'  all  I  God 
bless  you  I"  ezdaimed  Mr  Aubrey, 
waving  his  hand,  whilst  from  each 
window  was  extended  the  white  hand 
of  Kate  and  Mrs  Aubrey,  which  was 
fervently  kissed  and  shaken  by  those 
who  were  nearest.  Again  the  carriage 
moved  on ;  and,  quickening  their 
speed,  the  horses  soon  bore  them  out 
of  the  village.  Within  less  than  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  the  tearful  eyes 
of  the  travellers,  as  they  passed  a 
familiar  turning  of  the  road,  had 
looked  their  last  on  Yatton  1 


TO  A  WOtTNDBn  PTAaUIGAN* 


BY  DELTA. 


Haunter  of  the  herbless  peak. 

Habitant  *twizt  earth  and  sky. 
Snow-white  bird  of  bloodless  beak. 

Rushing  wing,  and  rapid  eye. 
Hath  the  Fowler*s  fatal  aim 

Of  thy  freebom  rights  bereft  thee. 
And,  'mid  natures  curb'd  or  tame. 

Thus  encaged,  a  captive  left  thee? — 
Thou  who.  Earth's  low  valleys  scorn- 
ing* 

From  thy  cloud-embattled  nest. 
Wont  to  catch  the  earliest  morning 

Sunbeam  on  thy  breast  I 

n. 
Where  did  first  the  light  of  day 

See  thee  bursting  from  thy  shell  ? 
Was  it  where  Ben- Nevis  grey 

Towers  aloft  o*er  flood  and  fell  ? 
Or  where  down  upon  the  storm 

Plaided  shephenls  gaze  in  wonder. 
Round  thy  rocky  sides.  Cairngorm, 

Rolling  with  its  clouds  and  thunder? 


Or  with  summit,  heaven*directed, 
Where  Benvoirlich  views,  in  pride> 

All  his  skiey  groves  reflected 
In  Loch  Ketturin's  tide  ? 

in. 
Boots  it  not—but  this  we  know. 

That  a  wild  free  life  was  thine,     * 
Whether  on  the  peak  of  snow. 

Or  amid  the  clumps  of  pine ; 
Now  on  high  begirt  with  heath. 

Now,  decoy'd  by  cloudless  weather. 
To  the  golden  broom  beneath, 

Happy  with  thy  mates  together ; 
Yours  were  every  cliff  and  cranny 

Of  your  birth's  majestic  hill ; 
Tameless  flock  I  and  ye  were  many. 

Ere  the  spoiler  came  to  kill  I 

IV. 

Gazing!  wintry  bird,  at  thee. 
Thou  dost  bring  the  wandering  mind 

Visions  of  the  Polar  Sea— 
Where,  iropell'd  by  wave  and  wind. 


lie 
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Drift  the  icebergs  to  and  fro, 

Craahing  oft  in  fierce  commotioD, 
While  the  snortiog  whale  below. 

In  its  anger  tumults  ocean  ;•— 
Naked  treeless  shores,  where  howl- 
ing 

Tempests  vex  the  brumal  air, 
And  the  famish'd  wolf-cub  prowling 

Shuns  the  fiercer  bear. 


Or  if  moruy  by  July  drest, 

SteepM  the  hill-tops  in  Termilion, 
Or  the  sunset  made  the  west. 

Even  like  Glory's  own  payillon  ; 
While  wore  fixM  thine  ardent  eyes  on 

Realms,    outspread    in   blooming 
mirth. 
Bounded  but  by  the  horizon 

Belting  Heaven  to  Earth. 


And  far  north  the  daylight  dies— 

And  the  twinkling  stars  alone 
Glitter  through  the  icy  skies, 

Down     from    mid-day*s     ghastly 
throne  ;— 
And  the  moon  is  in  her  caye  ;— 

And  no  living  sound  intruding. 
Save  the  howling  wind  and  wave, 

'Mid  that  darkness  ever  brooding  ; 
Mom  as  *twere  in  anger  blotted 

From  creation's  wistful  sight. 
And  time's  progress  only  noted 

By  the  northern  light. 


IX. 

Did  the  Genius  of  the  place. 

Which  of  living  things  but  you 
Had  for  long  beheld  no  trace. 

That  unha11ow*d  visit  me  ? 
Did  the  gather*d  snow  of  years 

Which  begirt  that  mountain's  fore- 
head. 
Thawing,  melt  as  *twere  in  tears. 

O'er  that  natural  outrage  horrid  ? 
Did  the  lady-fem  hang  drooping. 

And  the  quivering  pine-trees  sigh. 
As,  to  cheer  his  game-dogs  whooping, 

Pass*d  the  spoiler  by  ? 


Sure  'twas  sweet  for  thee,  in  spring. 

Nature's  earliest  green  to  hail. 
As  the  cuckoo's  slumberous  wing 

Dreamt  along  the  sunny  vale ; 
As  the  blackbird  from  the  brake 

Hymn'd  the  Morning.  Star  serenely; 
And  the  wild  swan  o'er  the  lake, 

Ice-unfetter* d,  oar'd  it  queenly ; 
Brightest  which?— the  concave  o'er 
thee 

Deepening  to  its  summer  hue. 
Or  the  boundless  moors  before  thee. 

With  their  bells  of  blue? 


None  may  know — the  dream  is  o*er-* 

Bliss  and  beauty  cannot  last ; 
To  that  haunt,  for  evermore. 

Ye  are  creatures  of  the  past  1 
And  for  you  it  mourns  in  vain, 

Whilo  the    dirgcful   night- breeze 
only 
SingSt  and  falls  the  fitful  rain, 

*  Mid  your  homes  forlorn  and  lonely. 
Ye  have  pass'd — the  bonds  enthral  you 

Of  supine  and  wakeless  death ; 
Never  more  shall  spring  recall  you 

To  the  scented  heath  I 


Then  from  larchen  grove  to  grove. 

And  from  wild-flower  glen  to  glen. 
Thine  it  was  in  bliss  to  rove. 

High  o'er  hills,  and  far  from  men ; 
Wilds  Elysian  I  not  a  sound 
Heard  except  the  torrents  booming ; 
Nought  beheld  for  leagues  around, 

Save  the  heath  in  purple  blooming : 
Why  that  startle  ?  From  their  sheaUng 

On  the  hazel- girded  mount, 
*Tis  the  doe  and  fawn  down  stealing 

To  the  silvery  fount. 

VIIL 

Sweet  to  all  the  summer-time— 
But  how  sweeter  far  to  thee. 

Sitting  in  thy  home  sublime. 
High  o'er  doud-land'sBoundless sea; 


Such  their  fate — but  unto  thee, 

Blood-Boil'd     plume,     protracted 
breath. 
Hopeless,  drear  captivity. 

Life  which  in  itself  is  death. 
Yet  alike  the  fate  of  him 

Who,    when   all    his    views    are 
thwarted. 
Finds  earth  but  a  desert  dim, 

Relatives  and  race  departed ; 
Soon  are  fancy's  realms  Elysian 

Peopled  by  the  brood  of  care  ; 
And  truth  finds  hope's  gilded  vision 

Painted  but— in  air. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  our  narratiTO 
of  the  career  of  Cicalaf  we  noticed  the 
execution  by  his  orders  of  the  Roord- 
ish  leader  Jan-poalad»  whom  he  had, 
a  short  time  previous,  made  Pasha  of 
Aleppo,  and  the  consequent  reyolts  in 
Northern  Syria  of  the  brothers  and 
partisans  of  the  slaughtered  chief— a 
revolt  of  which  the  remote  effects  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  actual  period  of 
civil  warfare,  and  contributed  perma* 
neotly  to  weaken  the  control  exercised 
by  the  Porte  over  her  Syrian  domin- 
ions. When  the  Mamluke  empire  was 
overthrown  in  1517  by  the  arms  of  the 
Ottomans,  Sultan  Selim  had  found  the 
family  of  Jan-poulad  (a  name  imply- 
ing 9oul  ofsteet)  in  possession  of  the 
mountain-castle  of  KJis,  and  the  here- 
ditary chieftainship  of  their  tribe;  and, 
on  their  voluntarily  tendering  their 
jjl^piance  to  the  Porte,  had  not  only 
left  them  undisturbed,  but  conferred 
the  Turkish  rank  of  gawffak*  on  the 
head  of  the  house ;  which,  thus  power- 
fully protected,  continued  to  flourish, 
and  had  become  so  widely  connected 
by  alliances,  either  of  friendship  or 
consangtunity,  that  the  example  of 
rebellion  was  followed  by  all  the 
Koordish  and  Arab  tribes  of  the  sur- 
rounding region.  Encouraged  by  the 
numbers  and  warlike  character  of  his 
adherents,  Ali  Jan-poulad,  the  elder 
of  the  two  brothers,  whose  views  had 
at  first  been  limited  to  taking  ven- 
geance for  the  death  of  his  relative, 
conceived  the  design  of  erecting  in 
Syria  a  kingdom  independent  of  the 
Porte^  and  reviving  the  ascendency  in 
Western  Asia ;  to  which,  in  bygone 
times,  Salah-ed-deeo,  or  Saladin,  him- 
self by  birth  a  Koord  of  the  tribe  of 
Revandooz,  had  raised  his  family  and 
nation.  With  this  object,  he  not  only 
coined  money,  and  caused  prayers  to 
be  read  in  his  own  name,  (the  two 
especial  privileges  which  are  consider- 
ed in  the  East  to  be  attached  exclu- 
sively to  independent  sovereignty,) 
but  sent  envoys,  in  concert  with  the 
celebrated  prince  of  the  Druses, 
Fakhr-ed-deent  Maan-Oghlu,  to  se- 


veral of  the  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, soliciting  their  assistance  in 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Sultan. 
The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdi- 
nand  de  Medici,  actually  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Syrian  insurrection,  in  October  1607 ; 
and  the  Divan,  alarmed  by  the  pro- 
spect of  communication  between  their 
enemies  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  lost 
no  time  in  employing  against  Jan- 
poulad  the  troops  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Hungary  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Austria  in  the 
preceding  vear.  The  grand  vizir 
Mourad,  who,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
ninetv,  retained  all  the  energy  and 
ferocity  of  hb  voutb,  was  appointed 
to  the  command ;  and  having  tempo- 
rarily dispersed,  partly  by  address 
and  partly  by  arms,  the  rebels  who 
infested  Anatolia  under  Kalender- 
Oghlu,  the  successor  of  Kara- Yazidji, 
marched  straight  to  encounter  the 
most  formidable  of  his  opponents. 
Jan-poulad  and  Fakhr-ed-deen  had 
intrenched  themselves  at  the  head  of 
20»000  infantry,  and  an  equal  number 
of  cavalry,  in  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  Anatolia  and 
Syria,  near  the  spot  where  the  Turks 
had  sustained  a  signal  defeat  from  the 
Mamlukes  in  the  time  of  Bayezid  II. ; 
but  this  position  was  turned  by  the 
military  skill  of  the  vizir,  and  the  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plains,  where  full 
scone  was  afforded  for  the  evolutions 
of  the  janissaries,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing artillery  of  the  imperial  army. 
The  confederates  were  completely  de- 
feated :  Fakhr-ed-deen  took  refuge  in 
the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Libanus,  where  he  defied  present  pur- 
suit; and  Jan*pot)lad  Ali,  after  in 
vain  attempting  to  maintain  himself  in 
Aleppo,  wnere  the  lawless  exactions 
of  the  Koords,  during  their  brief 
ascendency,  had  made  them  detested 
by  the  inhabitants,  took  the  desperate 
resolution  of  flying  direct  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  imploring  in  person  the 
clemency  of  the  Sultan.  He  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  the  Bosphorus  with 


*  The  dignity  of  »andjak-bey  (literiUy  flag-officer)  is  immediately  below  that  of  pasbSi 
and  entitles  the  bearer  to  use  a  ttindard  with  one  horse-taiL 
t  The  Facardino  of  ItAlUn  writers. 
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only  four  followers,  aiid  was  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  Ahmed,  who,  strack 
by  the  frank  and  dauntless  bearing  of 
the  Koordish  leader,  not  only  granted 
his  life,  but  to6k  pleasure  in  listening, 
at  rtipeated  interviews,  to  his  recital 
of  the  Ticissitudes  which  had  marked 
his  adventurous  career.  He  was 
eventual ly  appointed  to  the  distant 
government  of  Temeswar  in  Hun- 
gary, where  he  perished,  some  years 
later,  in  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  extermination 
of  the  vanquished  insurgents  went  on 
in  Syria  with  ruthless  severity.  The 
troops  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
revolt,  exclusive  of  the  Arabs  and 
Roords,  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
spahis,  and  seghbans  or  seimens,  (a 
description  of  infantry  holding  land 
like  the  spahis  by  military  tenure ;) 
and  the  ancient  jealousy  which  had 
subsisted  between  these  proud  feuda- 
tories and  the  janissaries,  whom  they 
lirere  in  the  habit  of  reviling  as  **  slaves 
who  received  their  daily  food  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Porte,"  gave  a  character 
of  inveteracy  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
latter,  which  was  destined  erelong  to 
be  retaliated  on  themselves.  After 
the  decisive  victory  above  related,  a 
number  of  executioners  were  constant- 
ly employed  in  decapitating  indiscri- 
tninately  the  prisoners  brought  in ; 
and  20,000  heads  were  piled  before- 
the  tent  of  the  Grand  Vidr  Mourad, 
who,  long  popularly  known  by  the 
sobriquet  or  Kouyuudji,  or  "  of  the 
pit,*'  from  his  having  fallen  into  a  pit 
with  his  horse  in  a  battle  against  the 
Pei^sians,  now  derived  a  new  and  more 
enduring  claim  to  that  surname,  from 
the  immense  pits  ^hich  Were  dug  by 
his  orders  to  receive  the  headless  bodies 
of  his  victims  ;  of  whom,  in  tbis  and 
the  campaign  which  ensued  against 
Kalender.  Oghlu,  not  less  than  100,000 
are  said  to  have  fallen  In  this  manner. 
He  is  even  reported  by  the  Turkish 
historians  to  have  strangled  with  his 
own  hands  the  youthful  son  of  one  of 
the  rebels,  whose  tender  age  and  en- 
treaties had  moved  the  compassion  of 
the  men  of  death  themselves;  exclaim- 


ing with  fury,  *'  That  the  other  insur- 
gents had  not  come  into  the  world 
mounted  and  armed,  and  that  the  evil 
could  only  be  crushed  by  nipping  it  in 
the  bud  1 " — and  his  name,  under  the 
appropriate  title  conferred  on  him  for 
his  services,  of  Seif-ed-dowla,  or 
*'  sword  of  the  stute,**  was  long 
remembered  with  terror  In  the  theatre 
of  his  exploits. 

Among  the  prisoners  who  wer» 
Brought  before  Mourad  after  the  bat- 
tle. Was  a  Circassian  Mamluke,  named 
Mohammed- Aba£a,t  who  had  held  in 
the  service  of  Jan-poulad  the  office  of 
hhaznadar,  or  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold. He  was  on  the  point  of  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  others,  when  Khalil, 
the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  whose  admi- 
ration  was  attracted  by  his  noble  fea« 
tures  and  martial  carriage,  interceded 
with  the  grand  vizir  for  his  life,  and 
carried  him  with  him  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople.  On  the  removal,  not 
long  after  ( 160B,)  of  Hafez- pasha  from 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  Rlialil,  who 
had  taken  a  distingoished  part  in  the 
glories  of  the  Syrian  campaign,  was 
raised  to  the  vacant  post  of  capitan- 
pasha— an  apparently  singular  ap* 
pointment  for  an  officer  who  had  com« 
menced  his  career  as  one  of  the  SuU 
tan*s  falconers,  and  whose  subsequent 
services  had  been  wholly  on  land  :— 
but  similar  transitions  were  in  that 
age  common  among  ourselves  and 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  Turits;  and  the  capitan-pashalik  of 
Khalil,  who  was  accompanied  by  Aba- 
za  as  patrona-bey  or  flag-captain,  was 
signalized  by  an  important  advantage 
gained  near  the  coast  of  Cyprus  over 
the  Maltese  squadron,  in  which  six 
galleys,  together  with  a  famous  gal- 
leon mounting  ninety  guns,  and  no- 
ticed by  the  Turkish  writers  under  the 
strange  name  of  Kara^Jehannen  or 
*'  Black  Hell,**  fell  into  tlie  hands  of 
the  victors,  and  were  triumphantly 
carried  into  the  harbour  of  Constanti- 
nople. How  long  the  maritime  career 
of  A  baza  continued  does  not  appear ; 
but  when  Khalil  some  years  later  held 
the  command  in   Asia  against   the 


*    *  His  younger  brother  Mustapha,  who  was  enrolled  among  the  pages  of  the  seraglio, 
became  at  a  later  period  a  distingaished  favourite  of  Mourad  IV.,  and  at  one  time  held 
the  rank  of  capitan-pasha ;    but  he  at  length  incurred  the  anger  of  that  sanguiuary 
f  tyrant,  and  was  decapitated  In  1630.     With  him  ended  the  family  of  Jan-ponlad. 

t  Abata  is  the  name  by  which  he  it  almost  universally  mendoned ;  but  it  merely  implies 
that  he  was  of  the  Circassian  tribe  of  the  Abasoes. 
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Persians,  he  was  again  attended  by  his 
prot^gct  whom  he  appointed  to  thd 
g'OTerament  of  Marash  :  and  to  this 
proyioce.  on  the  accesaion  of  Sultan 
Osman  II.  in  1618,  was  added  that  of 
Erzroom,  with  the  rank  of  pasha  of 
three  tails. 

Sach  was  the  rapid  rise  f  o  eminence 
of  a  man  who  was  destined  to  act  an 
important  part  in  the  stormy  epoch  of 
Turkish  history  under  consideration, 
as  the  first  wlio,  by  openly  avowing 
himself  the  **  Enemy  of  the  Janissa- 
ries," (an  epithet  often  appended  to 
his  name  by  Oriental  writers,)  dared 
to  brave  the  resentment  of  a  force,  of 
which  the  power  and  audacity  had  been 
tnifered  to  rise  to  an  almost  nncon- 
troltable  height.  The  depression,  by 
the  event  of  the  late  civil  war,  of  the 
feudatory  troops,  and  particularly  of 
the  seghbans,  (who  esteemed  them- 
selves, in  opposition  to  the  more  re- 
cently instituted  lanissaries,  as  the 
ancient  and  legitimate  national  sol* 
diery,)  had  removed  all  adequate  check 
on  a  turbulent  spirit,  which  even  before 
this  was  rapidly  breaking  through  the 
rigid  bonds  of  discipline  maintained 
by  Soliman  and  his  predecessors; 
and  the  youthful  and  impetuous  Os- 
man,  whose  projects  of  Polish  con- 
quest had  been  frustrated  by  their 
mutinous  insubordination,  formed  the 
ddring  design  of  annihilating  these 
arrogant  prsetorians,  and  forming  a 
new  standing  army  from  the  Segh- 
bans and  Odjaklus*  or  provincial 
troops  of  Egypt.  The  prospect  of 
thus  delivering  himself  from  the  thrall 
dom  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  in- 
solent slaves,  took  full  possession  of 
the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  who  opened  a 
private  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  several  of  the  Asiatic  pashas,  and 
particularly  with  Abaza,  whose  resi- 
d«:nce  at  Erzroom,  from  the  facilities 


which  It  afforded  him  for  eommniileA- 
ting  with  his  former  comrades  in  Koor* 
distan  and  Northern  Syria,  gave  him 
^an  extensive  influence  over  the  sur- 
rounding districts;  while  his  reckleig 
gallantry  and  unscrupulous  resolution, 
with  the  bitter  hostility  whieh  he  Was 
well  known  to  retain  against  the  de- 
stroyers  of  his  old  master  Jan-poulad^ 
pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  instrament  ill 
the  hazardous  enterprise  contemplated. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the 
events,  which  ultimately  terminated  In 
the  ruin  and  death  of  nearly  all  the 
parties  concerned  In  the  scheme,  we 
must  endeavour  to  recount  the  causes 
owing  to  which,  in  the  lapse  of  scaree 
half  a  century  from  the  death  of  Soli- 
man,  the  order  and  discipline,  whieh 
had  hitherto  rendered  the  janissariea 
invincible,  had  given  place  to  the 
scenes  of  sedition  and  lawless  eicess 
which  .  are  henceforward  inseparably 
connected  with  their  appearance  in 
history. 

It  may  appear  superfluous  (o  give 
any  account  of  the  origin  and  consti- 
tution of  a  corps  so  popularly  known, 
and  concerning  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  as  the  janissaries ;  but 
so  in  accurate,  in  point  of  fact,  are  many 
of  the  details  which  pass  current  rela- 
tive to  this  famous  soldiery,  that  even 
'  the  era  of  their  institution  is  incorrect- 
ly stated  by  European  writers,  who 
unanimously  ascribe  it  to  Mourad  I., 
the  third  prince  of  the  line  of  0th- 
man.  This  error,  into  which  Gibbon 
himself  has  fallen,  originated  with 
Cantemir !  but  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  every  Turkish  historian  fixes 
the  epoch  of  their  formation  and  con- 
secration by  the  Dervish  Hadji.  Bek- 
tash,t  to  the  reign  of  Orkhan  the  father 
of  Mourad,  who  in  1328  enrolled  a 
body  of  Christian  youths  as  soldiers 
under  this  name,^  by  the  advice  of  his 


*  This  nsiiiff,  Ht^rallj  implying  "  houseboMer*,*'  or  "  mtn  of  the  heart)],*'  wu  j^ 
to  a  particalar  local  force  efttabiiihed  in  Kgypt  by  Selim  I.,  after  the  aubvertion  ol  the 
•oTereignty  of  the  Mainlukee,  whom  they  were  intended  to  keep  in  check.  But  io  the 
middle  of  the  last  century^  the  Mamlukea  under  Ibrahim  and  Rodoan,  the  predeceaaora  of 
the  famoua  Alt  Bey,  took  advantage  of  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  Odjaklua  to 
re-eatablUh  the  aacendency  of  their  own  corpa,  which  continued  till  their  deatruction  by 
tba  preapnt  fffnha 

i-  The  long  piece  of  cloth  which  the  janiaaariea  wore  hanging  from  the  back  of  their 
drew-cspa  is  memortat  of  the  Weetoe  extended  orer  them  by  their  tmttoe,  was  copied  by  the 
Uangaiiana,  aad  tbua  Kmolely  waa  the  origiml  of  the  6cr^  formerly  appended  to  the  etpa 
of  our  htttaara,  and  now  on  ^  point  ef  revitsl. 

-     X  The  Tvrkish  tSnn  Ymi-  Tcheti,  whieb  we  eaH  janissary,  correepondt  txtetly  with  ' 
the  Arabic  afpellatioftJVi4rafM.«;'(niM,  eoofcfred  by  Mahmond^II.  ofi  tiie  treepi  dmisfd 
te  replace  them  :  both  phrasea  mean ''  the  new  regulars." 
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cousin  Tcbenderli,  to  whose  counsels 
the  wise  and  simple  regfolations  of  the 
infant  empire  are  chiefly  attributed. 
Their  number  was  at  first  only  a  thou- 
sand; but  it  was  g^atljr  augmented 
when  Mouradyin  1361,  appropriated  to 
this  service  by  an  edict  the  imperialfifth 
of  the  European  captives  taken  in  war 

/—a  measure  which  has  been  generally 
confounded  with  the  first  enrolment  of 
the  corps.  At  the  accession  of  Soli*, 
man  the  Magnificent,  their  effectiye 
strength  had  reached  20,000 ;  and  uu« 
der  Mahommed  IV.^  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century^  that  number  was 
doubled.  But  though  the  original 
composition  of  the  janissaries  ia  re- 
lated by  every  writer  who  has  treated 
of  them>  it  has  not  been  so  generally 
noticed,  that  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  not  a  single  native 
Turk  was  admitted  into  their  ranks, 
which  were  recruited,  like  those  of  the 
Mamlukes,  solely  by  the  continual 
supply  of  Christian  slaves,  at  first 
capdves  of  tender  age  taken  in  war, 
and  afterwards,  when  this  source 
proved  inadequate  to  the  increased 

'  demand>  bv  an  annual  levy  among  the 
children  of  the  lower  orders  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  empire — a  dread- 
ful tax,  frequently  alluded  to  by  Bus- 
bequius,*  and  which  did  not  finallv 
cease  till  the  reign  of  Mahommed  IV. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  Krim 
Tartars  became  vassals  of  the  Porte, 

'  the  yearly  inroads  of  the  fierce  cavalry 
of  that  nation  into  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  were  principally  in« 
strumental  in  replenishing  this  nur- 
sery of  soldiers ;  and  Fletcher,  who 
was  ambassador  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Ivan  the  Terrible,  describes,  in  his 
quaint  language,  the  method  pursued 
in  these  depredations  :—>'' The  chief 
bootie  the  Tartars  seeke  for  in  all  their 
warres,  is  to  get  store  of  captives,  spe- 
cially young  boyes  and  girles,  whom 
they  sell  to  the  Turkes,  or  other,  their 
neighbours.  To  this  purpose  they  take 
with  them  great  baskets  made  like 
bakers'  panniers,  to  carrie  them  ten^ 
derfy,  and  if  any  of  them  happens  to 
tyre,  or  bee  sicke  on  the  way,  they 
dash  him  agunst  the  ground,  or  some 
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tree,  and  so  leave  him  dead.**     (^Pur* 
chases  Pi/grinis,  iii.  441.) 

The  boys,  thus  procured  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  were  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople, where,  after  a  general  in- 
spection, those  whose  personal  advan- 
tages or  indications  of  superior  talent 
distinguished  them  from  the  crowd, 
were  set  aside  as  pages  of  the  seraglio 
(tch'OghlaunSt)  or  Mamlukes  in  the 
households  of  the  pashas  and  other 
officers,  whence  in  due  time  they  were 
promoted  to  military  commands  or 
other  appointments :  but  the  remain- 
ing multitude  were  given  severally  in 
charge  to  peasants  or  artisans  of  Turk- 
ish race,  principally  in  Anatolia,  by 
whom  they  were  trained  up,  till  they 
approached  the  age  of  manhood,  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Moslem  £dth,  and 
inured  to  all  the  privations  and  toils 
of  a  hardy  and  laborious  life.  After 
this  severe  probation,  they  were  again 
transferred  to  the  capital,  and  enrolled 
in  the  different  odas  or  regiments ;  and 
here  their  military  educadon  com- 
menced. Each  tahhum  or  squad  con- 
sisted of  ten  men,  who  were  messed 
and  lodged  together ;  and  at  first  the 
recruit  acted  as  the  servant  of  the  ve- 
terans in  the  takhum  to  which  he  was 
attached,  receiving  only  a  nominal  rate 
of  pay,  and  subjected  to  assiduous 
drill;  till  by  increased  proficiency  he 
was  released  from  the  performance  of 
menial  duties,  and  placed  on  an  equa- 
lity with  hb  comrades  in  regard  to 
pay  and  allowances.  From  thb  time 
his  advancement  through  the  various 
ranks  was  proportioned  to  his  merit ; 
but  it  was  rare  that  any  janissary 
quitted  the  oda  in  which  he  had  been 
at  first  registered,  and  the  peculiar 
emblem  of  which  was  customarily 
branded  or  stamped  on  his  arm  as  a 
token  of  confratemity.f  The  abun- 
dant rations  with  which  these  favoured 
troops  were  exclusively  provided  by 
the  Sultan,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
singular  appellations  and  customs, 
which,  probably  originating  in  jest, 
were  at  length  adopted  by  themselves 
as  familiar  tides :  thus  the  colonel,  or 
commandant  of  an  oda,  bore  in  com- 
mon parlance  the  name  of  tchorbadji. 


*  Mitlit  quoiasois  Turcoram  prineeps  eertos  homines  in  diversu  provincias,  qui  de 
pueris  e  Christianis  hominlbns  natis  tertimn  aut  qaartum  quemque  legant. 

t  At  the  proscription  of  the  corpi^  many  of  the  affiliated  jaiunaries,  who  had  pro« 
cured  enrolment  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  privileges  thus  acquired,  cut  out  the  piece 
.  of  ideah  which  bore  the  fatal  symbol,  in  the  hope  of  eicapiDg  the  general  doom» 
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(diftributor  of  soup ;)  the  two  next  in 
command  were  stjled  ashtchi-bashi, 
(hend*cookO  and  sakka-bashi,  (chief 
water-carrier;)  and  from  the  spoon 
of  wood  or  metal  which  they  wore  in 
their  caps,  the  nickname  of  "  men  of 
the  spoon"  was  habitually  applied  to 
tiie  whole  janissary  body.     From  a 
similar  reference  to  ciidinary  matters, 
their  review-ground  was  termed  the 
aUmeidan,  or  «<  place  of  food;'*  and 
the  regimental  point  of  honour  cen- 
tred in  the  great  soup-kettle8>  (tehen« 
dereh,)  the  loss  of  one  of  which  in 
acdon*  was  considered  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  the  oda  to  which  it  had 
belonged.      Round  these  important 
caldrons  the  different  divisions  assem- 
bled in  council,  when  any  public  or 
private  grievance  was  considered  to 
require  redress.  And  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  empire,  the  announcement  ''that 
the  janissaries  had  refused  to  eat  their 
soup/*  I  and  the  sound  of  their  kettles^ 
beaten  like  drums  through  the  streets, 
to  summon  the  men  of  the  spoon  to 
the  general  rendezvous  in   the  at" 
meidan,  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  as 
the  well-known  signs  of  tchorbaiik, 
(literally,  «  affair  of  soup,"}  or  janis- 
sary  revolt,  with  its  usual  accompani- 
ments of  conflagration  and  plunder. 
^  But  as  long  as  the  primitive  restric- 
tioDs  remained  in  full  vigour,  these 
military  insurrections  were  far  from 
being  as   frequent  as  in  the    more 
recent  history  of  the  Osmanlis.     Un- 
connected by  the  ties  of  birth  and  re- 
lationship with  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  janissaries  felt  not  the  evils 
which  oppressed  the  other  classes,  and 
watched  with  implicit  loyalty  the  will 
of  the  Sultan,  on  whose  favour  their 
only  dependence  was  placed.     The 
dethronement  of  the  weak  and  unwar- 
like  Bayerid  XL,  though  chiefly  ef- 
fected by  their  instrumentality,  scarce- 
ly forma  an  ezcepdon,  as  the  rebellion 
did  not  originate  with  them,  but  with 
his  martial  son  Selim,  to  whom  their 
allegiance  had  already  been  virtually 
transferred ;  but  the  great  increase  of 
their  numbers  during  the  reign  of  Se- 
lim, gave  them  the  consciousness  of 
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their  own  strength :  and,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  rule  of  Soliman 
the  Magnificent,  the  institution  of  a 
corps  of  body-guards,  under  the  unob- 
trusive title  of  Bostandjis,  or  Garden- 
ers, shows  that  apprehensions  were 
already  entertained  of  their  turbulence. 
Few  tumults,  however,  disturbed  the 
reign  of  Soliman;  and  the  orderly 
demeanour  and  exact  submission  to 
discipliue  of  these  troops — then  the 
terror  of  Europe— is  often  favourably 
contrasted  by  Busbequius,  when  am- 
bassador from  Ferdinand  to  Soliman, 
with  the  intolerable  insolence  and  law- 
less manners  of  the  German  mereena- 
ries.  **  If,**  says  he,  *'  I  had  not  been 
previously  informed  who  they  were,  I 
should  have  supposed  them  some  sort 
of  Turkish  monks,  or  members  of  a 
collegiate  bodyT'  and  on  another 
occasion  : — "  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  sight,  in  my  opinion,  was 
the  spectacle  of  several  thousand  janis- 
saries, who  stood,  drawn  up  in  long 
ranksy  so  mute  and  motionless,  that, 
being  at  some  distance,  I  was  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  men  or  sta- 
tues, till,  being  informed  that  it  was 
customary  to  salute  them,  I  saw  them 
all,  as  if  acting  from  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  bow  their  heads  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  courtesy."  And  one 
of  his  treatises  is  especially  devoted  to 
the  object  of  enforcing  on  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the 
paramount  necessity  for  constituting 
a  national  foree  on  the  model  of  the 
Turkish  armies;  from  the  docilitv, 
temperance,  and  discipline  of  which, 
contrasted  with  the  absence  of  those 
qualities  in  their  own  troops,  he  other- 
wise anticipates  the  speedy  and  inevi- 
table ruin  of  Germany  and  Christen- 
dom. 

Under  the  reign  of  Mourad  III., 
the  grandson  of  Soliman,  a  vital 
change  was  introduced  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  janissaries,  which 
speedily  effected  a  complete  revolu- 
tion  in  the  character  and  interests  of 
the  whole  body.  Hitherto,  the  old 
system  of  recruiting  only  from  Chris- 
tian slaves  had  been  rigidly  adhered 
to ;  as  a  reward  for  long  and  merito- 


•  An  amnsing  anecdote  relative  to  this  tr«t,  is  given  in  tiit  bimiUble  Oriental 
romance  of  Anattanofl,  cb.  xv. 

t  AnoUier  watchword  of  disaffection  was  Uie  vfain  of  hay:  when  disappointed  of 
any  expf  ctcd  donative,  they  barred  the  return  of  the  Saltan  to  the  palace,  when  he 
vitttcd  tiie  moiqne  on  Friday,  alleging  Uiat  a  wain  of  hay  was  overturned  Ui  tiie  pes- 
Mge; 
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rioos  Mrrieei,-  a  janiBsary  was  fre- 
qaently  removed  to  the  rank  of  a 
tpahiy  and  recei?ed  a  fief  or  iimar^ 
which  might  descend  by  tenure  of 
military  serTice  to  his  son  ;  but  an 
inWolable  rule  prevented  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  son  of  a  janissary  in  the 
ranks  of  his  father*s  comrades*  and*  if 
not  provided  for  otherwise  in  the  pub- 
lic service*  he  merged  among  the  mass 
of  citizens;  and  thus  the  growth  of 
any  organized  spirit  of  mutiny  was 
repressed  by  the  constant  influx  of 
fresh  and  untainted  Beophytes  to  fill 
the  vacancies  which  never-ceasing  wars 
made  amongst  the  turbulent  veterans. 
But  the  permission  which  they  ex- 
torted from  the  timid  and  indolent 
Mourad,  to  enrol  their  sons  in  their 
own  odas*  on  their  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty,  at  once  transformed  them 
from  an  isolated  body  of  soldiery*  like 
the  Mamlukes  of  Egypt*  into  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  Osmaoli  popula- 
tiont  to  the  other  classes  of  which  the 
privilege  of  incorporation  was  erelong 
•ztended ;  and  the  right*  which  they 
soon  after  arrogated  to  themselves  on 
most  occasions*  of  choosing  their  own 
aga*  instead  of  receiving  him  at  the 
bands  of  the  Sultan*  consummated  the 
downfal  of  their  primitive  regulations. 
From  this  time  the  janissaries*  con- 
nected by  alliances  and  consanguinity 
with  the  body  of  the  people,  and  sup- 
ported by  ramifications  throughout 
the  empire*  appear  rather  as  armed 
r^yresentatives  of  the  nopular  will* 
than  as  instruments  of  the  despotism 
of  the  sovereign*  who  was  more  fre- 
quently compfiled  to  yield  to  the  tem- 
pest* than  able  to  direct  it.  Still  the 
decay  of  discipline  was  gradual ;  and 
.  daring  the  reign  of  Mourad*  the  janis- 
saries appear  less  frequently  in  thecba- 
raoter  of  disturbers  of  the  public  peace* 
than  its  guardians  in  the  tumults  and 
editions  continually  excited  by  the 
•pahis  ijaartered  in  Constantinople* 
whose  precedence  in  rank  and  supe- 
rior privUegas  were  a  constant  source 
of  jealousy  to  the  children  of  Hadji- 
Bektasb.  ftut  when  the  strength  of 
their  formidable  rivals  had  been  bro- 
ken by  the  civil  wars  of  Asia,  which 
was  the  principal  seat  of  their  body, 
the  janissaries  assumed  the  prcpondo- 
rance  in  the  capital*  where  their  un- 
controlled will  gave  law  during  the 
latter  years  of  w  voluptuous  Ahmed : 
hie  dsry  «on  Osman*  howeveiv  who* 
.  idaeed  on  the  throne  at  the  age  of 


fourteen*  had  immediately  shaken  off 
the  tutelage  of  his  ministers*  and  per- 
sonally assumed  the  direction  of  go* 
vernment*  was  unable  to  brook  the 
domination  which  virtually  converted 
the  monarchy  into  a  military  demo- 
cracy ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  him- 
self* he  concerted  with  Abaza*  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  parties  oppo:$ed  to 
the  janissaries*  the  scheme  for  their 
extinction  ;  with  the  account  of  which 
we  commenced  this  long  digression. 

In  May  1622*  the  transportation  of 
tho  imperial  horsetails  to  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus*  announced  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  the  ap- 

Eroaching  departure  of  the  Sultan*who 
ad  declared  his  intention  of  visiting 
in  person*  attended  by  the  grand  vizir 
and  great  officers  of  the  court*  the 
holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina*  and 
performing  the  devotions  prescribed 
to  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  the  Pro- 
phet. But*  though  every  care  had 
been  taken  to  divert  attention  from 
the  real  objects  of  the  journey*  dark 
rumours  began  to  be  circulated  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  theyoung  monarch 
to  abandon  for  ever  his  rebellious  ca^ 
jHtal*  and  transfer  the  abode  of  go- 
vernment to  one  of  the  ancient  seats 
of  the  caliphate*  Cairo  or  Damascus ; 
a  measure  which  would*  at  once*  have 
degraded  the  janissaries  to  the  rank 
of  provincial  militia.  The  troops  as- 
sembled at  their  barracks  in  gloomy 
consultation  on  the  impending  danger* 
when  the  mufti— whom  a  personal 
affront  received  from  Osman  nad  ren- 
dered the  enemy  of  his  sovereign — pro- 
mulgated a^/va*  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  performance  of  the  hadji  in 
person  was  not  incumbent  on  princes* 
whose  duty  was  rather  to  remain  at 
home*  and  administer  justice  to  their 
sul^ectsl  This  formidable  edict  was 
presented  to  the  Sultan,  who  tore  the 
paper  with  disdain ;  but  it  had  already 
sufficed  to' kindle  into  a  flame  the 
smouldering  dbaffection  of  the  janis- 
saries ;  and  the  mutineers*  crowding 
into  the  outer- courts  of  the  seraglio* 
demanded  with  furions  outcries,  in 
virtue  of  a  seoond^/va  wliich  they  had 
obtained*  the  heads  of  the  grand  visir 
and  the  hhoja  or  tutor  of  the  sultan* 
to  whose  4Sounsela  they  attributed  his 
unpopularity.  The  refusal  of  Osman 
to  deliver  his  ministers  to  death  was 
the  signal  of  his  own  ruin :  an  entrance 
was  forced  into  the  interior  of  the  pa- 
laee:  and  while  the  vizu:  and  the 
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khqjsy  dragged  from  their  cooceal- 
meaty  were  dUpatched  by  the  blows 
of  namberlees  weapoD8»  the  accidental 
discovery  in  a  secluded  chamber  of 
Muatapha,  the  uncle  of  Osman^  gave 
a  nev  impulse  to  the  passionfi  of  the 
iofariated  soldiers.  This  prince  bad 
been  placed  on  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  Ahmed,  in  consequence  of  the  jouth 
of  bis  uephev ;  but  the  weakness  of 
bis  mind,  which  almost  amounted  to 
idiocj,  had  necessitated  his  deposiiion 
after  a  few  weeks :  his  restoration  was 
now»  however,  proclaimed  by  the  una* 
nimous  and  irresistible  voice  of  the 
odas;  and  the  unfortunate  Osman> 
who  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  mosque 
founded  by  bis  father,  after  vainly  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  with  the  rebels, 
was  seized  and  carried  in  triumph  on 
a  wretched  horse,  overwhelmed  with 
insults  and  indignities,  to  the  Seven 
Towers,  where,  on  the  following  day, 
bis  existence  was  terminated  with  a 
bowstring,  before  he  had  completed 
his  eighteenth  year,  by  the  orders  and 
in  the  presence  of  Daood- pasha,  the 
brother*in>law  and  grand  vizir  of  the 
new  sultan. 

The  murder  of  a  sultan  had  never 
yet  stained  the  Ottoman  uinals  :  and 
the  horror  with  which  the  intelligence 
of  the  untimely  fate  of  Osman  was  re- 
ceived in  the  provinces,  was  augment- 
ed by  the  part  whiuh  the  janissaries 
had  taken  in  the  tragedy.  From  the 
nature  of  their  establishment,  they 
were  regarded  as  the  household  re- 
tainers and  personal  Mamlukes  of 
their  sovereign,  whom  they  were  thus 
bound,  by  the  sacred  tie  of  bread  and 
salt,  to  obey  and  defend:  and  the  vio- 
lation of  these  duties  drew  execration 
on  their  name  in  every  quarter  of  the 
enpire.  Ttiese  indications  of  popur 
lar  feeling  were  openly  fomented  by 
Absza,  who  hoped  to  find  in  them  the 
nesns  of  revenge,  both  for  the  ruin 
of  his  early  patron  and  the  murder  of 
his  late  imperial  benefactor :  and  it 
was  at  Aintab,  in  the  district  of  Mar- 
ash,  that  the  first  outbreak  took  place. 
-  Abdul- Bstkt,  the  cadi  of  tbtstowe,  pub- 
licly denounced  the  janissaries  from 
the  seat  of  Judgment  as  murderers  of 
the  sultan,  and  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  true  believers !  a  tumult  ensued  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  and  the  resident 
members  of  the  obnoxious  corps,  and 
the  latter,  after  losing  several  of  their 
number,  were  compelled  to  fly.  A  con- 
siderable division  of  janissaries,  who 


were  stationed  in  Erzroom  as  a  garri« 
son  force,  had  not  only  openly  mani- 
fested their  exultation  at  the  fall  of 
Osman,  but  proceeded  to  plunder  the 
shops  and  warehouses,  and  insulted 
the  authority  of  the  pasha  by  bring- 
ing vessels  of  wine  to  the  divan,  and 
carousing  in  his  presence.  The  pre« 
text  was  eagerly  seized  by  Abaza, 
who  attacked  the  janissaries  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  and  drove  them 
into  the  citadel,  where  they  surren- 
dered after  a  few  days,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  depart  unmolesN 
ed ;  and  the  intervention  of  Hussein- 
pasha,  who  had  formerly  been  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  procured  them  an  un* 
interrupted  retreat  to  Constantinople. 
A  baza  now  openly  threw  off  his  ai^ 
legiance  to  the  imbecile  Mustapba: 
and  erecting  the  standard  of  revolt, 
summoned  all  the  malecontents  of  Ana- 
tolia, and  the  remaining  partisans  of 
the  former  rebel  leaders,  to  range 
themselves  under  his  orders.  The 
pasha  of  Diarbekir,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  supersede  him  in  his  govern- 
ment, was  repulsed  from  Erzroom : 
and  the  neighbouring  timariots  flock- 
ed in  such  numbers  to  his  camp,  that 
he  speedily  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  15,000  men,  with  whom  he  invaded 
Anatolia,  "every  where  proclaiming 
death  to  the  janijssaries,  and  inflicting 
cruel  tortures  on  all  the  members  of 
the  proscribed  corps  who  ftU  into  his 
bands.  At  Si  was,  three  superior  offi« 
cers  of  the  janissaries  were  led  through 
the  rebel  ranks,  by  order  of  Jaafar,  Sie 
kehaya  or  lieutenant  of  Abaza,  with 
lighted  matches  stuck  in  their  fleshy 
while  the  criers  made  proclamation^ 
'*  Behold  the  fate  of  those  apostates 
who  betray  their  Sultan  !*'  Those  of 
inferior  rank  who  had  escaped  the  first 
fury  of  the  massacre,  were  exposed  to 
perish  in  spots  remote  from  succour, 
after  being  disabled  by  having  horse- 
shoes nailed  to  their  bands  and  feef : 
the  wives  and  chUdrei)  of  the  janis- 
saries were  involved  in  the  general 
destruction:  and  even  the  wearing 
gapffients^  the  peculiar  fashion  adopt- 
ed by  the  men  of  the  spoon,  was  suffi- 
dent  to  consign  the  victim  to  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  enterprise  was  sancti- 
fied in  the  eyes  of  the  insurgent  troops 
by  the  benediction  of  the  sheikh  of 
Kaisariveb,  who  publicly  hailed  Aba- 
za as  the  favourite  of  God,  and  the 
destined  instrument  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  oppressors ;  and  the  segh- 
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bans>  who  saw  themselyes  at  length 
enabled  to  glut  their  vengeance  on 
iheir  hated  adTersaries,  joined  him 
wherever  he  directed  his  march.  His 
ancient  patron  Khalil,  whose  friend- 
ship for  him  had  drawn  on  himself  the 
suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  his 
designs,  exhorted  him  by  letter  to  lay 
down  his  arms :  but  his  admonitions 
produced  no  more  effect  than  did  the 
arms  of  Mahmood-pasha>  son  of  the 
famous  Cicala,*  who  advanced  as  far 
as  Bronsa  to  encounter  him,  at  the 
head  of  8000  janissaries  and  an  equal 
number  of  spahis ;  but  retraced  his 
march  on  learning  that  Morteza, 
pasha  of  Kara-Hissar,  on  whose  co- 
operation he  had  reckoned,  had  sur. 
rendered  his  fortress  after  a  siege  of 
ten  days,  and  passed  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers  into  the  insurgent  ranks.  On 
the  retreat  of  Mahmood,  Abaza  boldly 
advanced  on  Brousa,  and  entered  the 
ancient  capital  and  cradle  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  at  the  head  of  40,000 
men:  the  citadel^  however,  still  held 
out,  being  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery, in  which  the  rebels  were  deficient; 
and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  re- 
duce it  by  a  blockade,  which  lasted 
three  months,  he  withdrew  into  the 
districts  abont  Iconium,  and  dbtri- 
buted  his  army  into  winter  quarters. 

In  the  mean  time,  confusion  and 
anarchy  had  risen  in  Constantinople 
to  a  pitch  which  appeared  to  threaten 
all  the  institutions  of  the  empire  with 
subversion.  The  vizir  Daood,  who 
had  been  the  principal  agent  in  the 
murder  of  Osman,  had  been  soon 
overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  popu- 
lar retribution ;  and  Oriental  authors, 
with  their  usual  fondness  for  noting 
coincidences,  have  remarked,  that  on 
bis  way  to  meet  his  death  at  the  Seven 
Towers,  he  drank  at  the  same  fountain 
where  the  thirst  of  Osman  had  been 
quenched,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
same  chamber  in  the  fortress  where 
Jie  had  witnessed  the  death  of  his  ill- 
fated    sovereign.      Four    successive 
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grand  vizirs  were  elevated  and  deposed 
within  a  few  months  by  the  Sultana- 
Walidah  and  the  Kislar-Aga,  who,^in 
combination  with  the  janissary  leaders, 
ruled  the  empire  ;  Mustapha  being* 
utterly  incapable  of  taking  any  sharo 
in  the  management  of  affairs.  The 
capital  was  devastated  by  incendiary- 
fires  and  daily  conflicts  between  the 
different  orders  of  troops ;  and  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  Oulemah,  or 
men  of  the  law,  by  the  janissaries,  oa 
suspicion  of  disaffection,  increased  the 
horror  in  which  that  corps  had  been 
held  since  the  catastrophe  of  Osman. 
The  pashas  of  Budah,  Temeswar,  and 
Egypt,  refused  obedience  to  the  fir- 
mans addressed  to  them  in  the  name 
of  Mustapha ;  and  while  the  banners 
of  Abaza  were  approaching  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  Bosphoms,  the  Shah  of 
Persia  seized  the  opportunity  which 

S resented  itself  to  recommence  hosti« 
ties;  and,  after  reducing  in  a  few 
months  nearly  all  the  fortresses  on  the 
Asiatic  frontier,  crowned  his  triumphs 
by  the  occupation  of  Bagdad,  which, 
after  a  four  months'  siege,  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  the  treachery  of 
Mohammed  Bey,  son  of  the  governor 
Behir-Pasha. 

The  empire  appeared  to  be  on  the 
verg^  of  dissolution  ;  but  even  before 
the  loss  of  Bagdad,  the  alarming  state 
of  affairs  had  made  apparent  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  janissaries  themselves 
the  imperative  necessity  of  a  change ; 
and  in  August  1623,  Mustapha  had 
been  superseded  on  the  throne  by 
Mourad  IV.,  brother  of  the  murdered 
Osman-^a  prince  who,  though  only 
twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
elevation,  already  gave  ample  indica- 
tions of  the  qualities  which  afterwards 
marked  him  as,  at  once,  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  energetic  of  the 
Ottoman  rulers,  as  a  characteristic 
anecdote  related  by  Evliya  proves. 
"  When  Sultan  Mourad  entered  the 
treasury  after  his  accession,  my  father 
Dervish  Mohammed  was  wiui  him. 


*  The  name  of  thit  Mabmood-patha  was  afterwards  assumed  by  m  impostor,  a  Wal- 
lachian  by  birth,  who  appeared  at  Pant  in  1670,  and  afterwards  visited  England  and 
most  parts  of  Europe,  aod  was  received  at  Rome  with  high  diatinction  by  the  Pope. 
He  claimed  the  honours  of  a  prince  of  the  Ottoman  imperial  family  in  virtue  of.  the 
marriage  of  the  famout  Taghala-Zadeh  to  a  sultana,  and  asserted  himself  to  have  fled 
firom  Turkey,  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith  in  Warsaw ;  but  his  age,  in  default  of 
all  other  evidence,  would  have  disproved  his  story  wherever  the  facts  were  known,  and 
the  imposition  was  ultimately  detected.  Rocolks;  Impotteurs  Inst^net, — Mokeri. — 
PiCAar. 
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There  were  no  gold  or  silver  yesseU 
lemainiDg — only  30,000  piastres  in 
money,  and  some  coral  and  porcelain 
inchests!—'  Inshallah! '  (please  God) 
said  the  Sultan,  after  prostrating  him- 
self in  prayer,  *  I  ivill  replenish  this 
treasury  fifty-fold  with  the  property 
of  those  who  have  plundered  it!'  ** 

The  exertions  of  the  young  mon- 
arch/aided  by  his  ministers  and  his 
mother,  the  Sultana- Walidah  Kiosem, 
a  princess  of  extraordinary  address 
and  talents,  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  degree  of  order  to  the  shattered 
fabric  of  the  goTemment;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  1624  that  the 
Porte  found  itself  in  a  condition  to 
ti^e  active  measures  for  the  reduction 
of  Abaza,  who,  during  all  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  reigned  almost 
supreme  over  Kramania  and  the  in- 
land districts  of  Anatolia,  appointing 
his  own  officers  to  the  government  of 
the  sandjaks,  and  continuing  with 
unrelenting  vigour  his  proscription  of 
the  janissaries,  of  whom  (in  a  letter 
of  defiance  which  he  addressed  to 
thdr  aga,  on  hearing  the  preparations 
against  him  at  Constantinople*)  he 
declared  his  intention  to  immolate, 
even  to  the  number  of  70,000,  as  a 
satisfaction  to  the  shade  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Osman,  with  their  families  and 
dependants — **  even  as  70,000  Israel- 
ites were  slain  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (?) 
in  revenge  for  their  shedding  the  in- 
nocent blood  of  a  prophet.*'  But 
though  brave  in  battle  as  a  paladin  of 
romance,  the  insurgent  chief  still  re- 
tained much  of  the  simplicty  of  his 
native  mountains,  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  implicitly  guided  by  the 
connseliof  Tayyar,  governor  of  Si  was, 
who,  though  apparently  one  of  his 
warmest  partisans,  was  in  fact  an 
emissary  of  the  Divan.  By  the  assas- 
sination, at  a  feast,  of  Ralaoon-Yusef 
Pasha,  one  of  his  ablest  adherents, 
whom  the  suggestions  of  this  perfidi- 
ous chief  had  induced  him  to  suspect 
of  treason  to  the  cause,  Abaza  lost 
many  of  his  followers.  And  a  still 
more  imminent  danger  arose  from  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  spahis  and 
tiie  seghbans  in  his  camp,  which  more 
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than  once  broke  out  into  an  open 
rupture;  till  at  a  grand  field-day,  held 
for  the  exercise  of  the  jereed  near 
Karowa,  the  mortification  of  the  segh- 
bans at  the  superiority  shown  by  the 
spahis,  brought  on  an  appeal  to 
arms.  By  the  personal  energy  of 
Abaza,  the  tumult  was,  however, 
quelled;  and  to  reconcile  these  im- 
portant sections  of  his  force,  he  ex- 
acted  from  their  leaders  an  oath  of 
future  concord.  The  reference  of  the 
form  of  the  compact  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  East,  deserves  com- 
memoration ; — a  circle  of  wood  was 
raised  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  with  a 
Koran  and  a  sabre  suspended  between 
the  bread  and  salt ;  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  parties,  approaching  on  opposite 
sides,  swore  on  the  Koran  to  maintain 
perpetual  amity ;  while  the  engage- 
ment was  ratified  by  an  invocation, 
that,  to  the  violator  of  the  oath,  the 
symbols  of  hospitality  might  be  turned 
into  poison,  and  his  life  be  cut  short 
by  the  edge  of  the  sabre ;  and  to  con- 
clude the  ceremony,  the  spahis,  to 
satisfy  by  self*humiliation  the  offended 

Eride    of  the  seghbans,   bent    their 
eads,  and  passed  under  the  circle  of 
wood. 

The  grand  vizir  Mohammed  (sur- 
named  Cherkess,  or  the  Circassian) 
had  by  this  time  set  out  from  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  head  of  all  the 
troops  which  could  be  spared ;  and 
Abaza,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
most  of  his  lieutenants,  determined  to 
give  him  battle.  The  engagement 
took  place  in  August  1624,  on  the 
great  plains  near  Kaisariveh,  and  was 
fiercely  contested  on  both  sides ;  the 
janissaries  gave  way  before  the  furi- 
ous onset  of  the  rebels,  but  were  ral- 
lied by  the  voice  and  example  of  their 
aga,  Khosroo ;  the  desertion  of  Tay- 
yar  and  Morteza  from  the  other  side, 
was  followed  by  the  flight  of  the 
Turkmans,  whose  chiefs  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  gained  over  by  the  offers  of 
the  vizir,  and  the  defection  of  these 
powerful  auxiliaries  spread  panic  and 
confusion  through  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
surgents. Their  leader  strove  to  ani- 
mate and  sustain  them ;  but  as  he 


*  In  this  strange  manifesto,  wliich  Von  Hammer  gives  entire  from  the  Tnrkigh 
annalists,  Abaia  asserts  his  sole  motive  for  taking  arms  to  be  the  punishment  of  the 
crimes  of  the  janissaries :  **  for  as  the  mother  of  the  Sultan  Mustapha  was  of  my  own 
tribe,  and  my  near  relative,  1  had,  in  other  respects,  every  reason  to  rejoice  at  the 
accession  of  her  son," 
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mounted  a  fresh  horse  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  a  final  charge,  the  sight  of 
the  one  from  which  he  had  dismount* 
edy  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
equerry,  and  flying  riderless  through 
the  field,  completed  their  dismay,  and 
the  rout  became  general  and  irretriev- 
able.* Abaza  fled  from  the  field  ivith 
his  cavalry  and  the  military  chest 
straight  to  Erzroom,  leaving  the  in- 
fantry, which  consisted  principally  of 
seghbans,  to  the  mercy  of  the'victorsy 
wno  exacted  from  them  unsparing 
vengeance  for  the  massacres  in  which 
they  had  been  the  actors.  All  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  were  decapi- 
tated by  the  janissaries,  and  their 
heads,  the  usual  hideous  trophies  of 
an  Oriental  victory,  piled  in  heaps 
before  the  tent  of  Cherlcess  Moham- 
med, who  illuminated  his  camp  and 
the  town  of  Kaisariyeh,  and  celebrated 
with  salvos  of  artillery,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  military  rejoicing,  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  on  the  hitherto  in- 
Tincible  Abaza. 

But  Abaza,  though  defeated  in  the 
field,  was  still  far  from  being  over- 
powered: his  partisans  throughout 
Anatolia  adhered  to  him  with  despe- 
rate fidelity,  as  the  only  leader  bj 
whom  they  could  hope  to  see  the  over- 
bearing predominance  of  the  janissa- 
ries reduced ;  his  fortress  of  Erzroom 
also  was  well  fortified  and  provisioned 
for  a  siege ;  his  family  had,  however, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  vizir  after 
the  battle  of  Kaisariyeh  ;  and  he  of- 
fered terms  of  accommodation,  which 
were  readily  accepted  from  the  fear 
that,  if  driven  to  bay,  he  might  deli- 
Ter  Erzroom  to  the  Persians,  whoae 
progress  demanded  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  Ottoman  com- 
manders. On  the  simple  stipulation 
that  he  should  resume  his  allegiance 
to  the  Porte,  and  admit  into  Erzroom 
ten  companies  of  janizaries  as  part  of 
the  garrison,  Abaza  received  a  firman 
confirming  him  in  his  pashalik,  and 
granting  a  full  amnesty  to  himself  and 
his  followers  for  tbe  events  of  the  civil 
'vrar ; — conditions  so  favourable  as  to 
excite  the  murmurs  of  tbe  janissaries, 
who  thirsted  for  the  downfal  of  their 
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mortal  enemy,  and  loudly  accused 
Cherkess  Mohammed  of  being  secret- 
ly inclined  to  his  interests ;  but  the 
exigency  of  the  times  left  no  alterna- 
tive, and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Turk- 
ish empire  saw  an  example  of  success- 
ful and  pardoned  rebellion. 

The  sword  was  sheathed  for  the 
time,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Com- 
mander  of  the  Faithful  was  vindicated 
by  the  apparent  submission  of  his  re- 
fractory vassal;  but  the  favourable 
terms  granted  to  Abaza,  and  the  par- 
tial restitution  at  the  same  time  of  the 
privileges  of  the  seghbans,  kept  alive 
the  spirits  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
janissaries ;  and  both  sides  looked  for- 
ward to  a  speedy  renewal  of  the 
struggle,  which  would  decide  the  as- 
cendency of  one  or  other  of  these  mi- 
litary factions.  Abaza  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  head  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  his  active  emissaries 
traversed  the  empire  in  all  directions; 
while  the  young  Sultan  himself, 
though  as  yet  too  much  in  the  power 
of  the  janissaries  to  give  open  ex- 
pression to  his  sentiments,  was  cur- 
rently believed  to  cherish  in  secret  a 
deep  and  deadly  longing  for  vengeance 
against  the  audacious  troops  who  had, 
by  the  dethronement  aod  murder  of 
his  brother,  not  only  degraded  the 
sanctity  of  the  imperial  line,  but  re- 
vealed to  themselves  and  to  the  world 
the  existence  of  a  power  independent 
of  and  superior  to  both  tbe  sovereign 
and  the  nation.  For  more  than  two 
years,  however,  after  the  convention 
with  Abaza,  the  peace  of  the  empire 
remained  undisturbed*  at  least  by 
overt  civil  war ;  the  generals  of  the 
Porte,  occupied  in  fruitless  eflfurts  to 
recover  Bagdad  from  the  Persians, 
cautiously  abstained  from  provoking 
a  revolt  in  flank,  which  would  in  an 
instant  have  cut  them  off  from  their 
supplies ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
remembrance  of  recent  discomfiture 
restrained  the  Anatolian  malecontents 
from  hazarding  any  demonstration. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year  1620,  (a 
year  memorable  in  Constantinople  for 
the  triple  scourge  of  fosdixef  plague, 
and  sedition,)  the  janissary  tumuUs 


*  The  sceptre  of  tbe  East  and  the  West  was  transfrrred  from  the  Ommiyades  -to  the 
Abassidei  in  consequence  of  Merwan,  tbe  last  caliph  of  the  former  house,  alighting 
ft*om  his  horse  at  the  battle  of  the  Zab ;  and  instances  of  fields  aimilarly  lost,  from  the 
panic  produced  by  the  supposed  fall  of  the  prince  or  leader,  abound  in  tbe  pages  of 
Oriental  history. 
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broke  out  witb  fresh  Yiolence,  both  in 
the  capital  and  the  camp.      Sultan 
Moarad,  menaced  with  the  fate  of  his 
brother,  onlj  sayed  himself  and  the 
Sa)tana*Walidah  by  deliyering  to  the 
fury  of   the  troops  the  Kaimakam- 
Gonrdji-  Mohammed  Pasha,  an  ancient 
and  faithful  servant  of  the  state ;  and 
the  grand  vizir  Hafez,   after  being 
compelled  by  an  outrageous  mutiny 
to  retreat  from  before  Bagdad  when 
on  the  eve  of  success,  was  made,  in 
the  camp  of  Aleppo,   the  hopeless 
spectator  of  the  massacre  by  the  janis- 
saries of  their  secretary  and  numerous 
other  officers,  to  whom  they  attributed 
the  ill  success  of  the  last  campaign. 
The  segbbaiis,  taking  courage  from 
the  disunion  of  their  enemies,  appear- 
ed afresh  in  arms  in  several  parts  of 
Anatolia ;  and  a  firman  of  the  Porte, 
directing  Abaza  to  repress  these  disor- 
ders, was  disobeyed  or  evaded.    He 
still,  however,  continued  to  profess 
himself  the  devoted  slave  of  the  Sul- 
tan ;  and  the  government,  conscious  of 
its    own  weakness,  endeavoured    to 
confirm  his  wavering  fidelity  by  de- 
priviog  Hafez  of  the  great  seal,  and 
conferring  it,  for  the  second  time,  on 
Kbalil,  who  still  maintained  friendly 
commmiicatioDS    with   his  quondam 
proteff€» 

Tbe  Persians  had  opened  the  cam- 
paign of  1 627  by  the  siege  of  Akhiska^- 
an  important  fortress  in  the  vicinity  of 
Erzroom:  and  Dishleng- Hussein  Pa- 
sha, the  Anadoli- Valessv,  or  viceroy 
of  Anatolia,  was  detached  by  Khalil  to 
its  relief,  at  the  head  of  5000  of  the 
^Hte  of  the  janissaries,  and  a  powerful 
force  oi  provincial  troops,  commanded 
by  four  pashas  of  three  tails,  with  their 
dependent  pashas  and  beys.  With 
this  corps  darmee  the  pasha  of  Erz- 
room was  summoned  to  co-operate ; 
bnt  Abaza,  who  had  received  informa- 
tion that  the  grand  vizir  held  private 
orders  to  send  bis  head  to  Constanti- 
nople at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and 
who  had  been  still  further  put  on  his 
guard  by  the  recent  execution  of  the 
govenior  of  Adana,  one  of  his  most 
devoted  adherents,  evasively  replied, 
that  '<  the  mutual  distrust  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  eeghbans  and  the 
janissaries  pceduded  all  hope  of  their 
acting  in  concert  with  effect ;  but  that. 
If  the  latter  were  recalled  to  the  main 
army  in  Diarbekir,  he  would  himself 
Assume  the  command- in-chief  of  the 
timariot  contingents,  and  macch  at 


their  head  upon  Akhiska."  This  in- 
solent proposition  was  answered  by  a 
peremptory  mandate  from  the  vizir 
for  his  instant  appearance  in  camp ; 
and  the  Anadoli-Valessy,  whose 
haughty  impetuosity  could  ill  brook 
opposition  to  his  authority,  fiercely 
exclaimed  in  the  presence  of  the  cou- 
rier who  brought  the  dispatch,  "  Who 
is  this  Abaza,  a  slave  bought  by  Jan- 
poulad  for  seventy  piastres,  that  he 
dares  to  defer  his  obedience  to  the 
lieutenants  of  the  Padishah  ?  Go ;  and 
announce  to  your  master,  that  the  fate 
of  former  rebels  will  speedily  be  re- 
newed in  his  own,  if  he  hesitate  to 
march  wherever  the  service  of  the 
Sultan  requires  his  presence ! "  These 
indications  could  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  Abaza  of  the  destruction 
which  was  prepared  for  him :  but  he 
still  retained  the  semblance  of  sub^ 
mission,  and,  marching  at  the  head  of 
a  large  body  of  troops  entirely  devoted 
to  him,  established  his  camp  at  a  short 
distance  from  Erzroom,  but  apart 
from  that  of  Dishleng-  Hussein,  while 
the  gates  and  bazars  of  the  town  were 
thrown  open  by  his  order  to  the  odas 
of  janissaries  quartered  near  the  walls. 
The  vigilance  of  the  Auadoli-Va- 
lessy  was  lulled  bj  the  apparent  want 
of  security  shown  by  his  intended  vic- 
tim, and  be  only  awaited  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  the 
person  of  Abaza;  when,  in  the  middle 
of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  the  senti- 
nels of  his  camp  were  hailed  by  a 
"horseman  in  the  Koordish  garb,  who 
demanded  instant  admission  to  the 
tent  of  the  serasker.  The  attendants 
hesitated  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of 
their  master;  but  the  intruder,  throw- 
ing off  the  Koordbh  cap  and  cloak 
which  he  had  assumed  in  the  place  of 
bis  uniform,  displayed  the  features  of 
a  well-known  janissary  ojQScer, who  had 
escaped  by  favour  of  this  disguise  from 
the  general  slaughter  of  his  coniradea 
in  the  city  and  its  environs.  Abaza 
had  decamped  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  falling  with  his  faithful  segbbana 
on  the  astonished  janissaries,  had  cut 
them  off  almost  to  a  man,  and  was  now 
rapidly  returning  to  surprise  the  camp 
f^  the  seraskier,  before  the  events  of 
the  night  became  known  to  him  I  An 
instant  retreat  was  proclaimed,  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
mam  army  under  Khalil :  the  pasha 
of  Marash,  flying  precipitately  with 
^ecavahry^  escaped  through  the de- 
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files  of  the  mountaios :  but  the  march 
of  the  main  body  was  retarded  by  the 
paternal  solicitude  of  the  serasker, 
whose  son  was  at  the  point  of  death  : 
and,  while  the  jaded  and  dispirited  co- 
lumn halted  at  daybreak  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  passes,  the  rebel  squad- 
rons, flushed  with  prevous  carnage, 
poured  upon  them.  An  instant  panic 
and  rout  was  followed  by  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unsparing  massacre,  Dish- 
leng- Hussein  himself,  in  the  act  of  re- 
mounting his  horse,  was  transfixed  by 
the  lance  of  Abaza*s  treasurer,  and 
fell  mortally  wounded:*  and,  of  all 
the  pashas  and  superior  officers,  the 
aga  of  the  janissaries  alone  escaped,  by 
the  fieetness  of  his  horse,  from  death 
or  capture  on  the  fatal  field.  The 
triumphant  return  of  the  victors  to 
Erzroom  was  celebrated  by  the  execu- 
tion of  all  the  prisoners,  a  series  of 
whose  severed  heads  and  limbs  deco- 
rated the  battlements  and  ramparts  of 
the  town :  even  the  captive  pashas 
were  not  saved  by  their  rank  from  the 
general  doom :  a  single  janissary  only 
was  left  alive,  and  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople to  announce  to  his  comrades  that 
the  avenger  of  the  blood  of  Osman 
was  again  in  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  the  tidings  of  this 
fresh  explosion  had  been  carried  by  the 
fugitives  to  the  camp  of  the  grand 
vizir,  and  scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  the  Anadoli-Valessy, 
when  Abaza  saw  the  grand  army, 
commanded  by  his  former  master, 
covering  the  heights  opposite  the  town. 
His  refusal  to  surrender  was  followed 
by  an  instant  investment,  and  the 
trenches  were  regularly  opened :  but 
the  Ottomans,  prepared  only  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Persians  in  the 
rugged  country  of  Armenia,  were  un- 
provided with  artillery  of  the  calibre 
necessary  for  battering  the  strong 
walls  of  Erzroom,  which  defied  the 
light  -field- pieces  brought  to  bear  on 
them.  The  furious  sallies  of  the  gar- 
rison, frequently  directed  by  Abaxa 
in  person,  occasioned  heavy  loss  to  the 
attacking  army ;  and  their  hardships 
were  augmented  by  the  approach  of 
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winter,  which  set  in  with  unusual  se- 
verity.    The  siege  was,  nevertheless, 
persevered  in  fur  ten  weeks ;  till^  at 
the  end  of  November,  a  furious  snovr 
storm,  which  almost  overwhelmed  the 
camp,  made  a  speedy  retreat  inevi- 
table: but  the  mountain  passes  be- 
tween   Erzroom    and    Tokat    were 
choked  with  snow :  numbers  of  the 
soldiers  perished  with  cold,  and  many 
weiw  buried  beneath  the  avalaoches, 
which  the  concussion  produced  in  the 
air  by  the  noise  attendant  on  a  march- 
ing army,  detached  from  the  impend- 
iog  peaks.     The  partisans  of  Abaza f 
cut  off  the  stragglers  in  all  directions ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  twenty-five 
days  of  incessant  suffering,  that  the 
shattered  army  of  the  vizir  reached 
the  sheltering  walls  of  Tokat. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  this  cam- 
paign was  attributed  by  the  divan  to 
the  infirmities  of  Khalil ;  and  the  last 
days  of  that  aged  and  meritorious 
minister  were  embittered  by  the  loss 
of  office.  He  died  at  Scutari  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  and  was 
mourned  by  the  people  as  the  most 
upright  and  equitable  of  those  who 
bad  held  the  helm  of  the  state  during 
the  distracted  period  in  which  he  lived. 
His  successor,  the  Bosniaque  Khosroo, 
had,  four  years  previously,  when  aga 
of  the  janissaries,  turned  by  his  personal 
intrepidity  the  scale  of  victory  at  the 
battle  of  Kaisariyeh  ;  and  to  him  was 
intrusted  the  task  of  again  humbling 
the  pride  of  the  triumphant  rebel, 
whose  agents  during  the  past  winter 
had  penetrated  even  to  Constantinople, 
where  two  of  them,  detected  in  excit- 
ing the  populace  to  rise  against  the 
janissaries,  were  put  to  death  by  tor- 
ture. The  intelligence  that  Abaza 
had  actually  concluded  a  convention 
with  the  Shah,  and  that  a  Persian 
force,  under  Shamsi-Khan,  was  on  its 
march  to  his  aid,  imparted  additional 
activity  to  the  operations  of  the  vizir. 
The  mutinous  spirit  of  the  troops  was 
repressed  by  numerous  executions, 
while  a  battering  train  was  disem- 
barked at  Samsoon  on  the  north  coast 
of  Anatolia,  and  the  general  rendez- 


*  Evliya  erroneously  sayi  that  Abasa  slew  the  lerasker  in  the  citadel  of  Enroom.  The 
narrative  of  Nidma,  which  hat  been  here  followed,  waa  taken  from  the  lips  of  an  eye- 
witness. 

t  *'  They  overtook  them  at  Haba  and  Mamakhataii,  where  they  cut  offthe  hands  and 
feet  of  many  of  the  Ottomana.  and  threw  them  into  a  weH,  called  to  this  day,  from  that 
circumstance,  the  *  Well  of  Hands  and  Feet.*"— ^v%a. 
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Tons  appointed  at  Arztnjan.  But  the 
enterprise  was  facilitated  by  the  in- 
considerate rashness  of  Abaza  him* 
self,  who,  instead  of  concentrating  his 
forces  for  resistance^  continued  to 
press  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of 
Hassan- Kalaat,  the  goTemor  of  which, 
aware  that  Abaza  was  ignorant  of  the 
close  Ticinity  of  the  Ottoman  army, 
contrived  to  conyey  to  the  vizir  in- 
telligence of  hb  unguarded  state. 
Khosroo  instantly  quitted  his  camp 
with  the  cavalry  and  light  troops,  and 
accomplishing  in  forty- eight  hours  a 
march  which  usually  consumed  five 
days,  appeared  before  Erzroom  (Sep- 
tember 1628)  before  the  news  of  his 
departure  from  Arzinjan  had  reached 
the  garrison.  The  siege  artillery, 
the  commandant  of  which  had  been 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  threat 
of  decapitadon,  arrived  three  days 
later ;  and  a  vigorous  cannonade  was 
commenced  against  the  walls  from 
seven  batteries  of  heavy  guns. 

The  rapidity  of  the  vizur^s  move« 
ments  bad  anticipated  Abaza,  who, 
unable  to  throw  himself  into  the  be- 
leaguered city,  hovered  with  his  ca- 
valry about  the  camp  of  the  assailants ; 
bat  the  defenders,  taken  by  surprise 
and  destitute  of  prorisions,  were  un- 
able to  maintain  a  protracted  resis- 
tance ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  siege  the  sheikh  of  Kaisariyeh, 
(who  had  continued  to  be  Abaza's 
most  trusted  adviser,}  issuing  from 
the  town,  enveloped  in  a  shroud  in 
token  of  submission,  repaired  to  the 
tent  of  the  vizir  to  implore  his  cle- 
mency ;  *'  and  the  oulemah  and  all  the 
inhabitants  came  out  soon  after,  and 
besought  Khosroo  to  spare  them,  say- 
ing, *  Pardon  is  the  choicest  flower  of 
victory.*** — {EvKya.')  Pardon  was 
granted  accordingly ;  and  Abaza, 
whose  last  hopes  of  maintaining  him* 
self  in  the  field  were  destroyed  by  a 
victory  which  the  pasha  of  Kara 
gained  over  the  Persian  corps  of 
Shamsi-Khan,  made  overtures  for  ne- 
gotiation. The  facility  with  which 
this  was  accorded,  seems  to  imply  that 
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the  vizir  acted  in  pursuance  of  secret 
instructions  from  the  Sultan,  who  was 
well  disposed  to  regard  with  lenity 
transgressions  which  had  the  abase« 
ment  of  the  janissaries  for  their  object. 
Abaza,*  on  repairing  to  the  Ottoman 
camp,  was  received  with  high  honours, 
invested  with  a  robe  of  honour  by  the 
vizir,  and  suffered  to  retain  his  family 
and  treasures ;  while  six  hundred  of 
the  elite  of  his  troops,  enrolled  in  the 
ran)LS  of  the  army  as  djebedji*  or 
armourers,  were  suffered  to  remain 
about  his  person  as  a  guard. 

**  When  the  news  of  these  brilliant 
advantages,"  says  EYliya,  ''reached 
the  Sultan's  ear,  orders  were  given  to 
bring  Abaza  before  the  imperial  stir- 
rup ;"t  and  the  vizir,  repairing  to 
Constantinople,  presented  his  formid- 
able captive  to  Mourad  in  grand  di- 
van. Of  the  scene  which  ensued, 
Evliya  was  probably  an  eyewitness, 
and  his  account  is  so  curious  as  to 
deserve  some  notice.  The  Sidtan, 
assuming  a  tone  of  severity,  called  on 
him  for  a  defence  of  his  manifold  acts 
of  insurrection,  and  the  blood  which 
he  had  shed  without  warrant  or  au- 
thority; <<  whereupon  Abaza  Idssed 
the  ground  thrice,  and  said,  'My 
Emperor,  for  the  sake  of  the  holy 
prophet,  and  by  the  souls  of  thy  illus- 
trious ancestors,  I  beseech  thee  to 
show  favour  to  me,  and  spare  me 
while  I  lay  before  thee  the  grief  of 
my  heart.'**  In  the  presence  of  the 
whole  court,  and  of  the  janissary 
officers  who  stood  ranked  on  each  side 
of  the  throne,  he  proceeded  to  recapi- 
tulate, in  a  strain  of  bitter  invective, 
the  atrocious  offences  of  which  that 
corps  had  been  guilty,  attributing  to 
their  misconduct  alone  the  distracted 
and  enfeebled  state  of  the  empire,  and 
painting  in  virid  colours  the  indigni- 
ties which  had  been  heaped  by  this 
licentious  and  unbridled  soldiery  on 
the  sacred  person  of  the  Sultan  Os- 
man,  fo  whose  ultimate  fate  be  alluded 
iq  terms  which  ''drew  tears  from  the 
emperor,  and  from  all  present  I  '  It 
was  then,'  continued  he,  '  that  a  zeal 


*  Several  Tnrkish  Historians  speak  of  Abaxa  himself  as  coming  out  of  the  city  oh  its 
surrender,  though  it  had  been  prerionsly  stated  in  express  terms  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  enter  it  before  the  siege. 

t  The  ancient  equestrian  habits  of  the  Turks  are  strongly  marked  by  this  phrase, 
which  pervades  the  whole  etiquette  of  the  court : — **  To  this  day  the  imperial  decrees 
are  dated  from  the  iewt  or  the  stimtp  of  the  saltan." 
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to  show  that  I  was  worthy  of  the  hread 
and  salty  took  possession  of  your  lala* 
Ahaza>  and  1  resoWed  to  avenge  tho 
innocent  blood  of  my  Padishab.'  Ho 
related  and  justified  the  measures 
which  he  had  taken  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  janissaries ;  and  concluded 
this  extraordinary  address  by  saying, 
'  Whatever  I  have  done  has  been  from 
pure  seal  for  the  interests  of  the  true 
faith  and  the  Sublime  Porte  ;  and  now 
the  sword  hangs  over  my  neck,  aild  I 
have  come  from  Erzroom  to  suffer  as 
a  yictim,  if  such  be  the  will  of  my 
sultan  :*  so  saying  he  knelt  down  with 
his  face  towards  the  kibfah  (Mekka,) 
and  beffan  to  recite  his  profession  of 
faith  ;  but  at  this  juncture  the  grand 
Yizir  Kbosroo,  and  the  other  great 
officers  of  state,  interceded,  as  bad 
been  probably  arranged  beforehand, 
for  the  life  of  the  penitent.  Monrad, 
appearing  to  yield  to  their  solicita- 
tions, ratified  tbe  pardon  which  Khos- 
roo  had  granted  in  the  camp  of  Erz- 
room ;  and  the  janissaries,  with  fruil> 
less  rage,  saw  their  indomitable  enemy 
Issne  from  the  presence  of  the  Sultaa 
in  safety  and  honour. 

During  tbe  stay  of  Abaza  in  Con- 
Btantinople,  he  resorted  daily  to  tbe 
At-meidan  or  Hippodrome,  where  his 
matchless  horsemanship  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  jereed 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  Sultan, 
who  was  himself  equalled  by  few  of 
his  subjects  in  personal  strength  or 
aklU  in  martial  exercises;  but  in  a 
short  time  (according  to  the  policy 
then  usual  with  the  Porte,  of  confer- 
ring on  pardoned  rebels  the  govern- 
ment of  districts  remote  from  the 
•cenes  of  their  former  career)  he  re- 
ceived the  pashalik  of  Bosnia  —  an 
appointment  fully  justified  on  the  prin- 
ciple above  referred  to,  by  his  utter 
ignorance  of  even  the  geographical 
position  of  his  new  sandj^k,  if  credit 
IS  to  be  given  to  a  story  related  by 
the  imperial  ambassador  Kiifstein,  who 
describes  Abaza  as  gravely  enquiring 
of  him  whether  Bohemia  and  Vienna 
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were  not  two  fortresses  on  the  con- 
fines of  Bosnia  and  Hungary  If  Even 
in  this  remote  province,  however,  the 
mutual  hatred  of  the  janissaries  and 
tbe  avenger  of  Osman  was  not  stilled  ; 
and  the  severity  of  the  governor  to- 
wards those  quartered  on  the  frontier 
E revoked  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Im  while  hunting ;  but  two  of  the 
assailants  fell  beneath  the  scimitar  of 
the  valiant  pasha,  and  the  third  was 
transpierced  in  his  flight  by  an  arrow 
from  his  bow .  The  traitorous  attempt 
was  punished  by  the  decimation  of  the 
oda  to  which  the  culprits  belonged, 
and  the  execution  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
family  of  Lob-oghlu,  who  were  accused 
of  connivance  in  the  plot ;  and  tbe 
Sultan  applauded  the  rigid  justice  of 
his  lieutenant. 

The  sway  of  Abaza  in  Bosnia  con- 
tinued nearly  four  years,  and  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  his  hand,  addressed 
during  this  period  to  the  imperial 
government  on  the  subject  of  the  fron- 
tier regulations,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  Vienna ;  but  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Venetians,  whose  terri- 
tory be  had  attacked  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  at  length  caused  his  remoyal ; 
and  after  residing  for  some  time  at 
Belgrade,  and  in  vain  soliciting  the 
important  pashalik  of  Buda,  he  was 
transferred  to  Widdin,  and  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  troops  as- 
Berobled,  in  the  prospect  of  a  rupture 
with  Poland,  in  the  principalrties  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  Poles, 
threatened  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Swedes,  the  Russians,  and  the  dis- 
affected Cossacks,  were  anxious  to 
avoid  incurring  the  hostility  of  the 
Porte,  and  Alexander  Trzebinski  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
Bttitan  I  but  Abaza,  eager  to  acquire 
glory  in  a  new  field  of  action,  detained 
tbe  enyoy  on  the  borders  of  Moldavia, 
and,  crossing  the  Dniester  with  his 
troops,  effected  a  junction  near  Ka- 
miniek  with  the  Tartar  Khan,  and 
attacked,  at  the  head  of  this  combined 


*  Lola,  or  prreeptor,  was  the  customary  appcUatioo  of  the  pashas  when  addressing, 
or  addressed  by,  a  youthful  lovereign. — See  Gibbon,  ch.  IxvilL  note. 

t  De  Tott  relates  a  somewhat  similar  conversation  between  an  Anatoliaa  paths 
and  the  Venetian  envoy  at  the  Porte.  The  pasfaa  enquired  whether  the  VeD»*tian  and 
Matcovite  territories  were  not  contigaoos?  *<  N«arly  so,"  replied  the  VenetUn, 
**  there  is  only  the  Ottoman  empire  between  them  1 "  Since  that  period  the  progress 
of  the  Russians  has,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  the  retort  of  its  po'nt. 
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force,  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
Grand- Marshal  Kuniekpolski,  (Oc- 
tober 1633.)  fiui  the  strength  of  the 
position  defied  the  efforts  of  the  assail- 
ants. An  attempt  to  surprise  a  pal^ 
ankOf  or  fortified  post  on  one  of  the 
isles  of  the  river,  was  equally  unsuc« 
cessfnl ;  and  though  the  country  was 
Ldd  waste,  far  and  wide,  by  the  Tar- 
tars, and  a  number  of  Polish  prisoners 
of  both  sexes  sent  to  Constantinople 
as  the  trophies  of  a  pretended  victory, 
the  representations  of  Trzebinski, 
(who  bad  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan,)  at  length 
procured  a  ratification  of  the  previously 
existing  treaty ;  and  Abaza,  recalled 
from  his  post  in  satisfaction  of  his 
precipitate  commencement  of  war, 
was  retained  at  Constantinople  near 
the  person  of  the  Emperor. 

Mourad  bad  now  attained  the  full 
maturity  of  manhood ;  and  the  san- 
guinary determination  of  his  character, 
to  which  fear  and  mercy  were  alike 
stniogers,  developed  itself  in  aots 
which  inspired  with  terror  even  the 
lawless  troops  whose  arbitrary  caprice 
had  reigned  uncontrolled  and  irresist- 
ible since  his  accession.  The  year 
1632  had  been  signalized  by  a  tumult 
of  more  than  ordinary  violence.  The 
reTusal  of  the  Sultan  to  pronounce  the 
d«*ath  o^  Hafez- Pasha  endangered  his 
throne ;  and  the  noble  self-devotion  of 
the  aged  general,  who  voluntarily  gave 
himself  up  to  his  murderers,  only  par- 
tially appeased  the  fury  of  the  revolt- 
ers,  who  dragged  from  the  palace  and 
publicly  gibbeted  three  of  the  favour- 
ite associates  of  Mourad ;  and,  pressing 
into  the  inner  court  of  the  seraglio,  re- 
fused to  retire  till  they  had  been  satis- 
fied by  occular  proof  that  the  four  bro- 
thers of  the  Sultan  were  still  in  exist- 
ence, if  the  deposition  or  death  of  the 
present  occupant  should  create  a  va- 
cancy in  the  succession !  But  scarcely 
had  the  janissaries  returned  to  their 
barracks,  when  they  were  astounded 
by  the  intelliffence  that  the  grand- 
vizir,  Rigeb,  the  secret  instigator  of 
the  late  commotions,  had,  on  repair- 
ing to  the  palace,  been  instantly  be- 
headed in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan ; 
and  this  act  of  vigour  was  speedily  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  secret  seizure  and  punish- 
ment of  numerous  ringleaders  of  the 
mutineers,  who  thus  felt  the  first  out- 
break of  that  ferocity  which  marked 
with  blood  all  the  subsequent  years  of 
the  reign  of  Mourad.  The  execution  of 
themufli,  Akhi-  Zadah,on  New- Year's 
Day,  1634,  gave  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  terrible  infiexibility  of  the  Sultan, 
as  the  life  of  that  sacred  functionary 
had  hitherto  been  held  inviolate ;  and 
the  consternation  of  the  janissaries  was 
augmented  by  the  arrival,  on  the  same 
day,  of  their  deadly  foe,  Abaza,  who 
was  Invested  with  the  new  title  of  segh" 
ban-bashi,  or  general  of  the  seghbans, 
and  became  a  distinguished  favour- 
ite of  the  sovereign.  Attended  by  his 
new  confidant,  and  surrounded  by  an 
armed  guard,  Mourad  traversed  the 
streets  of  his  capital  by  night,  and  in 
disguise :  the  smallest  infraction  of  the 
police  regulations,  the  use  of  tobacco, 
or  of  wine,  or  even  of  coffee,*  was 
sufficient  to  consign  the  culprit  to  in- 
stant death;  and  the  dead  bodies  of 
janissaries  and  spahis,  who  had  taken 
a  share  in  the  late  disturbances,  found 
daily  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  or 
floating  in  the  Bosphorus,  verified  the 
Oriental  adage,  that "  the  blade  of  the 
Sultan's  sabre  grows  till  it  overtakes 
the  offender,  even  on  the  further  side 
of  the  mountain  of  Kaf.**  A  tumult^ 
which  was  preceded  by  the  well-  known 
sign  of  janissary  discontent,  the  refusal 
of  their  soup,  was  announced  to  the 
Sultan  ;  but  Abaza,  with  his  usual 
fearlessness,  interrupted  the  dismayed 
messenger  by  undertaking  to  quell 
the  rising  storm  by  his  personal  autho* 
rity.  Attended  by  his  guards,  be 
rode  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  as- 
sembled at  the  At-meidan,  and  de- 
manded of  the  malecontents,  '*  Where- 
fore do  ye  thus  reject  the  bounty  of 
your  Padishah,  0  sons  of  Hadji- Bek- 
tash  ?  **  The  fiercest  of  the  janissaries 
quailed  before  the  aspect  of  the  Cir« 
cassian,  who,  after  devastating  half 
•  Anatolia,  and  shedding  the  blood  of 
so  many  thousands  of  their  brethren, 
had  stood  a  vanquished  rebel  before 
the  presence  of  the  terrible  Mourad,  and 
had  issued  from  his  presence  invested 
with  a  robe  of  honour.     **  A  sup- 


*  The  t»gility  of  the  use  of  eoflee  was  long:  a  dispated  point  among  Moslem  dtvln^s, 
wko  doubted  whether  it  ihoold  be  classed  with  intoxicating  Kquors.  A  controversial 
tract  on  this  point  is  published  ia  De  Sacy*s  ChresionicUhic  Arab^* 
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pressed  marmur  was  heard  from  their 
ranks,  and  they  began  to  eat  their 
soup  as  if  tbejr  would  have  swallowed 
the  dishes— such  was  the  awe  his 
appearance  and  name  excited  among 
them!" — Evliya, 

Every  day  saw  the  influence  of 
Abaza  over  the  Sultan  increase ;  and 
his  gallant  deportment  and  chivalrous 
frankness  of  manner  maintained  and 
justified  his  popularity  both  with  the 
prince  and  the  people.  Though  he 
possessed  no  vote  in  the  Divan,  every 
measure  of  state  policy  was  submitted 
to  his  approbation ;  and  his  supremacy 
over  the  modes  of  dress  and  equip, 
ment,  (as  far  as  the  little- varying 
customs  of  the  East  admit  of  the 
power  of  example,)  was  not  less  un« 
equivocal :  the  peculiar  fold  in  which 
the  shawl  was  wound  round  the  cap 
of  his  turban,  and  his  method  of  at- 
taching the  scimitar  to  his  side,  were 
copied  by  the  monarch  and  his  whole 
train,  and  still  bear  at  Constantinople 
the  name  of  their  originator.  But 
the  sombre  and  cruel  temperament  of 
Mourad  was  incapable  of  permanent 
friendship  or  attachment:  his  jealousy, 
once  roused,  was  sated  only  by  the 
blood  of  the  victim  ;  and  the  fall  and 
ruin  of  Abaza  was  as  precipitate  as 
his  rise  to  imperial  favour,  a  few 
months  previously,  had  been  sudden. 
The  details  of  his  disgrace  and  death 
are  variously  stated  by  different  au- 
thors. Evliya  asserts  that  the  refusal 
of  the  janissaries  to  march  on  the 
Persian  expedition,*  as  long  as  the 
counsels  of  their  enemy  were  in  the 
ascendant^  compelled  the  Sultan  to 
yield  a  reluctant ,  assent  to  the  death 
of  his  unpopular  adviser.  But  the 
closing  scene  of  the  career  of  Abaza, 
preceded  by  more  than  eight  months 
the  display  of  the  imperial  standards 
in  Asia ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Evliya, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  chosen  com- 
panions of  Mourad  in  his  social  hours^ 
may  have  been  willing,  by  this  tale, 
to  screen  from  further  obloquy  the 
memory  of  his  master.  According  to 
the  narrative  followed  by  Von  Ham- 
mer, Abaza,  alarmed  by  the  change 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  Sultan,  had 
already  prepared  horses  at  Scutari  to 
facilitate  his  flight  into  Asia,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  the  Divan  to  answer 
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a  charge  of  having  received  20,000 
piastres  from  the  Armenians  as  the 
price  of  his  support  in  their  dispute 
with  the  Greeks  for  the  possession  o£ 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.  Abaza  confessed  that  he 
had  received  12,000,  lind  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  into  custody  in  die  gar- 
den of  the  seraglio,  while  the  grand 
vizir  was  directed  to  decapitate  all 
the  Armenians  who  presented  them- 
selves at  his  levee,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  attempt  to  pervert  the  course 
of  justice!  This  sanguinary  order 
was  only  partially  executed ;  but  the 
intervention  of  a  day  produced  no 
change  in  the  deadly  purpose  of  the 
Sultan,  who  on  the  following  morn-> 
ing,  before  daybreak,  delivered,  with 
his  own  hand,  to  the  Bostandji* 
Bashi,  a  firman  for  the  death  of  Abaza. 
The  destined  victim  heard  his  doom 
with  the  same  undaunted  courage 
which  had  characterised  every  action 
of  his  life.  He  calmly  performed  the 
prayers  and  ablutions  prescribed  to 
Moslems  in  the  hour  of  their  fate» 
and,  delivering  himself  to  the  Best- 
andji,  was  executed  in  the  kiosk  of 
the  palace,  (August  24,  1634.)  His 
body  was  honoured  with  a  public 
ftmeral.  The  vizirs  and  officers  of 
state  followed  the  bier  in  procession 
to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Bayerid, 
where  the  customary  prayers  were 
read  by  the  mufti;  and  the  corpse 
was  at  length  deposited  in  the  same 
vault  where  reposed  the  remains  of 
Abaza's  ancient  enemy,  Mourad- Kou- 
Toudji,  from  whose  mandate  of  death 
he  had  been  saved  at  the  outset  of  his 
public  career  4)y  the  interposition  of 
Khalil.  *«  Thus  "  (says  Evliya) ."  did 
Abaza  finally  receive  accordin]^  to  his 
actions, — May  God  have  mercy  on 
him!" 

In  ordinary  cases  a  narrative  of 
personal  adventures  terminates  with 
the  death  of  the  subject  ;  but  the  ca* 
reer  of  Abaza,  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  an  anecdote  related  by  Evliya,  forms 
an  exception  even  to  this  generally  re- 
ceived rule.  In  1646,  (twelve  years 
after  his  supposed  death,)  a  person 
arrived  by  tne  route  of  Persia  at 
Erzroom,  where  Evliya  was  then 
resident  as  part  of  the  suite  of  the  go- 
vernor Soliman-pasha,  and  announced 


*  ^  If  the  Saltan,**  said  they,  "wishes  to  inarch  to  Erzroom,  let  him  do  so  with 
Abiza  only." 
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hfanidf  to  his  old  pardsans  as  the  long 
lost  Abaza.  According  to  the  account 
which  be  gaYe»  Sultan  Monrad,  though 
eonspe&ea  (as  Evliya's  Tersion  of  the 
fiile  of  Abaza>  quoted  above*  stater 
Mm  to  have  been)  to  Tield  an  appa- 
rent acquiescence  to  the  demands  of 
the  janissaries,  had,  nevertheless,  de- 
termined to  save  his  life,  and  had 
eansed  a  criminal  to  be  put  to  death 
ttnder  his  name,  while  the  real  Abaza 
was  privately  convejed  in  a  galley  to 
Gallipoli,  and  placed  on  board  an  Alge- 
rine  corsair,  of  which  he  shortly  after 
detained  the  command.  In  this  capacity 
be  cruised  for  seven  years  against  the 
Christians  in  the  Mediterranean,  till 
on  the  very  day  of  Mourad*8  death 
his  vessel  was  captured  by  a  Danish 
ship.  He  now  became  a  slavei  and 
apparently  was  sent  to  the  Danish  set- 
tJ^mejBts  in  the  East  Indies,  as  it  is 
said  that,  after  seven  years'  captivity 
among  the  Danes,  he  was  transfeired 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  made  his  escape, 
three  years  after  this  exchange,  by  the 
wreck  in  the  Indian  seas  of  the  ship  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  now  deter- 
mined  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  his 
former  life,  and  after  pas^ng  from 
India,  by  Bokhara  and  Khorassan, 
into  Persia,  at  last  reached  Erzroom 
from  Ispahan ;  and  *'  soon  after  his 
arrival,'*  says  Evliya, ''  began  to  find 
ont  hb  old  acquaintances,  and' was  the 
chief  of  a  party,  to  whom  he  related 
aU  his  remarkable  adventures,**  while 
Soliman- Pasha  assigned  him  an  al- 
lowancCy  and  reported  the  case  to  the 
Porte.  The  functionary  to  whom  the 
ezecntion  of  Abaza  had  been  intrust- 
ed, was  summoned  before  the  reigning 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  examined;  but 
as  he  conld  only  depose  that  he  had 
executed  a  person  who  was  said  to  be 
Abaza,  but  whose  features  he  had  not 
soen  from  the  shroud  in  which  he  was 
enveloped,  the  affair  was  still  involved 
in  mystery ;  and  at  length  a  capidji- 
bashi  was  dispatched  to  Erzroom,  who 
seized  and  decapitated  the  real  or  pre- 
tended Abaza,  and  carried  his  head  to 
Constantinople. 

Soeh  ia  the  romantic  story  which 
Evliya  narrates,  immediately  after 
his  account  of  the  supposed  execution 
of  Abaza  under  the  reign  of  Mourad* 
It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  years 
assigned  to  the  wanderings  of  the 
hero,  do  not  correspond  with  the  true 
Ume  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
presumed  death  of  Abaza  in  1634,  and 
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the  appearance  of  the  claimant  to  his  ' 
name  in  1646  •    and  Von  Hammer,  • 
with  most  other  hbtorians,  unceremo-  - 
niously  dismisses  the  latter  as  an  impos-  - 
tor.  The  features,  indeed,  of  the  head 
which  was  sent  to  the  capital,  were  so  ^ 
disfigured  by  death,  that  even  the  mol-  * 
lab,  Mohammed  Sandjari,  who  had^ 
been  khoja  or  chaplain  to  Abaza, pro-' 
fesed  himself  unable  to  decide  wbe«  • 
ther  or  not  they  were  those  of  his  for- . 
mer  patron ;  but  there  must  unques- 
tionably have  been  many  in  Erzroom  * 
by  whom  the  person  of  their  quondam 
pasha  was  too  well  remembered,  to 
admit  of  an  adventurer  personating 
him  without  detection ;  and  Evliya 
himself,  though  he  cautiously  abstains 
from  giving  an  opinion  on  the  point, 
must,  from  his  former  intitbacy  widi 
Mourad,    have    known   Abaza   well 
enough  Jo  be  able  to  pronounce  on  his_ 
identity.    The  entrance  of  Abaza  on^ 
the  scene  of  history  is  marked  by  his 
narrow  escape  from  the  doom  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  relentless 
Monrad-Kouyoudji ;  and  it  would  cer- 
tainlv  be  a  consistent  close  to  his 
checkered  story,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that,  on  his  disappearance  from  pnblie 
life,  his  existence  was,  in  truth,  pre* 
served  by  an  isolated  exertion  of  hu-^ 
manity  on  the  part  of  the  most  cruel 
of  the  Osmanli  sultans  1 

With  the  death  or  disappearance  o. 
Abaza,  the  party  of  which  he  had  for 
so  many  years  formed  the  head  was 
speedily  dissolved ;  the  seditions  spurit 
of  the  janissaries  had  been  curbed  for 
the  time  by  the  severities  exercised 
towards  them,  and  the  reduction  of 
their  strength  in  domestic  and  foreign 
contests ;  and  Mourad,  who  had  con* 
ceived  the  atrocious  design  of  extir- 
pating the  imperial  line  by  the  execu* 
tion  of  all  his  brothers,  threw  aside  the 
weapon  which  he  had  used  to  ensuro 
the  tranquillity  of  his  own  sway*  Du- 
ring his  memorable  march  to  Bagdad 
in  1639,  most  of  the  old  followers  of 
Abaza,  who  had  been  suffered  to  re- 
main unmolested  after  the  removal  of 
their  leader  from  Asia,  were  seized 
and  delivered  to  the  executioner ;  and 
the  same  fate  was  shared  by  the  sheikh 
of  Kaisariyeh,  (who  had  been  pen- 
sioned and  permitted  to  retire  to  Sie- 
vas,)  on  his  recommencing  at  a  later 
period  his  accustomed  denunciations 
of  the  janissaries.  Under  the  reign  of 
Alourad,  tho  men  of  the  spoon  conti« 
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sued  to  bo  corbod  and  awed  by  his 
feroeity }  but  when  bia  weak  and  de- 
iaobed  lather  Ibrahim  (who  had  nar- 
rowly eseaped  the  bowstring  by  tbo 
disobedienee  of  the  officers  of  the 
eoiirt»  who  assured  the  dying  Sultan 
of  his  exeeution^  asoended  the  throne* 
they  reramed  tneir  ancient  audacity 
and  predominanee ;  and  the  design  of 
•oppressing  this  corps*  which  had  ori- 
ginated with  Osman*  and  which  Mou- 
nd was  supposed  never  to  have  aban- 
doned* though  his  death  at  the  age  of 
twenty<eight  anticipated  its  accom- 
plishment, passed  awayi  till  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  it  was 
remed  and  carried  into  effect  by  Mah- 
iBOud  IL  But  at  this  later  period  the 
existence  of  the  hanghty  stipendiaries* 
who  had  so  long  exercised  an  nncon* 


trolled  veto  orer  the  direction  of  the 
empire*  had  become  so  intimately  eon* 
nected  and  interwoTcn  with  oTcry 
institution  of  the  monarchy*  that  its 
destruction  could  not  be  effected  wiUi- 
out  a  total  disruption  of  the  bonds 
which  sustained  the  union  of  the  whole 
fabric;  and  the  cTents  which  hare 
followed  in  rapid  succession  from  the 
era  of  1626  hare  postponed*  to  an 
almost  hopeless  dutance  of  time*  the 
reconstruction  of  the  edifice.  The 
vigorous  and  scarcely-shaken  trunk 
might  have  survived*  under  the  rule 
of  the  sons  of  Ahmed,  the  amputation 
of  a  peccant  limb ;  but  when  the  gaa* 
g^ne  had  reached  the  heart*  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  disease  inevitably  in* 
vol  ved  the  cessation  of  vitality  through- 
out the  system. 


A  FBW  FA88AOB8  CONOBRNINO  0MBN8*  DBBAU8*  XTO. 


Yoi;  know,  ny  dear  Ensebius*  some 
of  the  peculiar  ways  of  nervousness  of 
our  matnal  friend*  Eugene  — — *- ;  but 
I  think  you  are  unacquainted  with 
their  cause.  He  has  very  recently 
Wen  upon  a  visit  with  me.  Our  dis- 
eonrse,  the  other  day^  tumbg  upon 
lucky  and  unlucky  times*  on  dreams* 
omens*  and  all  such  idle  but  interest- 
ing speculations — phenomena  of  na- 
ture* as  he  called  them— I  was  much 
surprised  when  he  told  me  that  some- 
thing akin  to  a  belief  in  such  matters' 
was  a  weakness  agunst  reason*  per- 
haps worse  than  a  weakness*  to  which 
he  had  to  plead  guilty.  1  remembered 
that  I  had  cmce  myself  intended  to 
write  some  remarks  on  a  lucky  and  an 
nnlnek^  year*  which  were  remarkable 
in  my  own  life— the  lucky  immediately 
SDOoeeding  to  the  unlucky.  I  was«  not 
very  long  ago,  conversing  with  one  who 
wai  in  the  habit  of  making  a  mock  at 
tWeredulitv  of  mankind.  He  was  not 
aware  tliat  he  was  himself  gifted  with 
his  full  share.  I  found  he  attached 
great  importance  to  the  particular  num- 
ber nhie,  and  said  he  dreaded  the  com- 
ing of  every  year  terminating  in  nine, 
for  that  every  such  year  had  been  dis- 
astrous to  him;  and  he  ran  over  a 
great  number  of  events*  unpleasant 
indeed  enough*  all  which  had  oecurred 
in  years  whose  last  figure  was  nine^ 
I  uow  a  gentlemen  of  high  attain- 
menta  and  natural  strong  seose^  who 


always  takes  off  his  hat  to  a  magpie* 
Innumerable  are  the  little  superstitions 
that  affect  strong  minds:  perhaps  it 
may  bo  even  asserted*  that  the  stronger 
the  mind,  the  more  certain  b  it  to  en- 
joy some  such  smdl  safety-vaive  of 
the  imagination*  that  the  general  cur- 
rent of  thought  may  be  the  more 
free  from  vagrant  fancies.  The  doubt 
which  often  perplexes,  is  gladly  convert- 
ed into  a  belief.  But  I  wished  to  give 
you,  my  dearEusebius*  an  accountof  the 
origin  of  the  nervousness  of  our  friend 
Eugene.  He  told  me  that  it  came 
upon  him  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  the 
following  sudden  manner: — He  had 
l)een  then*  he  said*  remarkably  free 
from  those  practical  reminiscences  of 
our  mortal  nature  which  occur  in  most 
families.  He  had  never  witnessed  a 
deathbed.  It  was  to  his  imagination 
an  awful  thing ;  but  poetically  so,  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed ;  that 
is*  it  was  a  feeling  to  indulge  in  when 
his  fancy  so  wilM.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  drama:  a  scene  to  sit  and  weep 
over*  as  over  a  Juliet  in  her  tomb,  and 
then  to  return  to  the  world  of  life*  and 
in  a  moment  know  it  not— feel  it  not. 
The  conception  was  one  of  high- 
wrought  pleasure  to  sport  with— and 
to  discard.  He  was  the  ohild  playing 
at  the  cockatrice's  den ;  so  that  this  in- 
dulgence of  his*  like  most  intellectual 
indulgences  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth* 
was  but  rare— and  he  was  completely 
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■  OTer  it.  He  kiieir  jast  enough 
of  death,  by  this  sort  of  specuIatioD,  to 
VMke  the  real  presence  of  it  (come 
tp  hip  when  .or  where  it  might)  the 
more  terrifie.  He  was  then  living  in 
the  little  Tillage  of  ^-— ,  and  very 
near  the  residence  of  a  beloved  sister. 
He  had  passed  an  evening  with  her 
tnd  her  interesting  daughter*  then 
rsther  an  invalid,  with  more  than  usual 
eheerfulness.  In  the  night  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  out  of  a  sweet 
sleep,  the  sweeter  from  the  cheerful- 
ness he  had  enjoyed,  and  told  that  she 
(his  sister)  was  dying.  He  reached 
her  house  in  time  to  support  her  in  his 
arms,  and  in  them  she  died.  The 
shock,  he  said,  stupified  him,  so  that 
at  first  he  scarcely  knew  the  newer  of 
tiie  blow  which  had  struck  bim.  It 
was  like  the  fatal  battle-wound,  for  a 
moment  not  ielt,  and  the  stricken 
knows  not  whence  comes  the  small 
blood-stream  in  which  his  life  is  pass- 
ing away.  Withita  a  few  days  he  was 
a^n  summoned,  and  again  at  night, 
to  receive  the  latest  breath  of  ber  dy- 
big  daughter :  she,  too,  expired  In  his 
arms.  He  saw  them  both  aeposited  in 
one  grave.  The  week  of  wretchedness 
was  not  yet  concluded.  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  funeral,  a  letter  announced 
to  him  the  death  of  a  very  dear  friend. 
At  the  same  time  a  near  neighbour, 
wishing  to  divert  his  mind  from  brood- 
ing over  these  melancholy  occurrences, 
called  upon  him.  They  walked  out 
for  some  time,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceed^i  together  to  the  town  of  B— — ; 
but  our  friend  had  letters  to  write,  and 
engaged  within  an  hour  to  meet  his 
friend  in  the  town.  Thither,  at  the 
time  agreed  upon,  he  went.  He  saw 
his  friend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Btreet~ere  he  could  reach  him,  he  saw 
him  suddenly  fall  back— there  was  an 
immediate  rush  of  those  about  him— . 
Eugene  reached  him,  and  was  one  that 
aupported  him— he  was  dead.  This 
was  very  awful — ^was  very  dreadful. 
He  was  haunted,  he  said,  with  images 
i>f  death.  It  made  him,  as  he  described 
it,  see  through  the  covering  of  fleshly 
beauty  with  which  Nature  had  con- 
cealed the  intricate  mechanism  of  life, 
and  through  the  more  various  cloth- 
ing which  the  arts  of  life  had  super- 
added, and  behold  nothing  but  the 
bare  deformity  of  death — the  deformity 
of  death,  yet  more  hideous  to  him,  for 
it  was  yet  gifted  with  life :  man,  wo- 
maO|  and  child,,  were  to  his  mind'e 


eye,  that  thus  in  fact  superseded  other 
vision,  but  walking,  silting,  or  rmi«> 
ning  skeletons.  He  felt  the  necessity 
of  at  once  resisting  this  horrki  delu- 
sion. He  iamiediate|y  determined 
upon  an  excursion.  Where  shall  I 
go?  said  he:  nothing  interests  me; 
but  I  must  fly.  He  found  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  newspaper,  announcing 
a  sale  of  curiosities  at  the  town  of  S— f 
about  fifty  miles  distant.  He  took  hie 
place  by  the  coach  instanier,  and  ar* 
rived  the  same  night  Somewhat  fa^ 
tigued,  he  went  earlv  to  bed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  was  awakened 
by  unusual  noises ;  at  one  time  groans!» 
at  another  roaring  laughter;  tiben 
was  a  momentary  stillness,  whioh  was 
succeeded  by  vehement  ejaculations. 
Whence  did  they  come  ?  From  the 
very  next  room  to  his  own.  Soon 
there  were  many  voices ;  and,  louder 
than  all,  were  the  blasphemies  of  a  ma^ 
niac.  A  stillness  again  succeeded ;  but 
it  was  death  again.  The  man  had  died 
raving. 

And  this  was  the  recreation  out 
friend  Eugene  sought  ?— this  was  the 
escape  from  thoughts  of  death — from 
the  terrors  his  presence  had  engenderw 
ed  in  him  ?  He  doubted  himself— his 
actual  waking  existence.  Was  he 
himself  under  the  spell  of  a  hideous 
dream  ?  Then  he  felt  as  if  a  great  ef- 
fort were  necessary  to  keep  hb  reason 
in  her  seat.  Perhaps  this  exertion 
kept  off  an  immediate  and  dangerous 
illness.  His  health  did  not  give  way, 
but  his  nerves  were  shaken ;  and  never 
from  that  awful  week  have  they  re^ 
covered  their  strength.  Any  distress^ 
ing,  any  vexatious  circumstance,  in- 
stantly affects  him  powerfully  even 
now ;  but  less  so  than  at  first.  His 
palpitations  of  the  heart  were,  for  a 
year  or  two,  frightful.  He  assured  me 
that,  during  two  years,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  toe  hour  in  any  day 
in  which  he  had  not  powerfully  plc^ 
tured  to  his  mind  scenes  of  death, 
either  of  his  own,  or  of  those  he  loved. 
During  those  two  years  his  existence 
was  miserable.  One  curious  effect 
was,  that  his  favourite  pursuit,  which 
was  in  no  manner  connected  by  any 
association  he  could  trace,  became 
odious  to  him.  He  had  indulged  a 
taste  for  pictures,  and  had  acquired 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
theoretically  and  practically.  He  had 
been  a  collector ;  but  for  nearly  two . 
years  he  could  not  abide  the  sight  of 
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what  he  had  so  fondly  cherished.  If 
the  Bubject  was  mentioned,  he  felt  nn> 
comfortable ;  and  he  declared,  that  he 
▼erily  believed  that  if  it  had  been  pro- 
pped to  him>  bj  walking  into  a  room* 
or  even  by  drawing  a  curtain,  to  see 
the  finest  work  of  art  that  had  ever 
been  executed,  he  would  have  shunned 
the  sight  with  a  feeling  of  loath- 
ing. This  is  the  picture  of  a  mind 
warped^a  little  astray.  And  where^ 
in  the  wanderings,  the  errors  that  be* 
set  the  paths  of  our  minds,  shall  we 
set  up  our  mark  and  say,  **  so  far  are 
the  limits  of  sound  reason  ?**  It  is  a 
hard  riddle,  Eusobius,  and  we  must 
leave  it  where  we  find  it. 

I  mentioned  to  you  my  own  unfor- 
tunate and  fortunate  year.  I  will  not 
detail  either  the  disasters  of  the  one, 
or  the  recompenses  of  the  other ;  but 
the  termination  of  the  unfortunate 
year,  even  to  the  very  last  moment, 
was  very  remarkable,  as  was  the  in- 
stantaneous change  from  imminent 
peril  to  perfect  safety,  even  at  the  very 
moment  that  ushered  in  the  new  and 
successful  year.  It  was  thus  :*-The 
last    day  of  the  year  —  I  was 

obliged  to  go  to  the  city  of upon 

very  distressing  business  that  had  long 
harassed  me — one  of  the  evil  occur- 
rences of  that  evil  year.  We  were 
travelling  at  night  by  coach :  I  had 
an  outside  place.  One  of  the  passen- 
gers remarked,  *'  We  are  witliin  two 
minutes  of  the  new  year.*'  He  had 
scarcely  spoken  these  words,  when  we 
observed  the  coach  to  sway  fetj 
much,  and  not  to  keep  its  place  in  the 
road ;  the  coachman  cried  out,  *' jump 
off  all  of  vou  as  quick  as  you  can,  for 
we  shall  be  upset.*'  I  could  just  see 
that  the  off- leader  had,  somehow  or 
other,  disencumbered  his  head  of  his 
headgear ;— -the  bit  was  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  the  reins  had  no  power 
over  him.  All  scrambled  off  as  they 
could:  I  was  not  so  quick,  having  on 
a  thick  greatcoat ;  and  when  I  did  get 
off  the  coach,  I  swung,  holding  by 
the  irons,  the  coach  moving  on  tlie 
while  in  most  irregular  motion;  at 
length  my  right  leg  and  thigh  fell  in 
between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  on 
the  inside.  At  that  very  instant  the 
coach,  as  if  by  a  merciful  Providence, 
stopped ; — some  one  had,  at  the  very 
nick  of  time,  contrived  to  get  to  the 
head  of  the  leader,  and  held  him,  vet 
not  knowing  the  precarious  situation 
In  which  I  was  |  nor  could  I  immedi^ 


ately  extricate  myself.  Had  this  per* 
son  been  the  minutest  point  of  time 
later,  had  Uie  horses  advanced  one 
single  step,  eithe^  before  thev  could 
be  held  or  after,  my  leg  and  thigh 
must  have  been  torn  from  my  bod^, 
and  in  all  probability  I  must  have 
been  killed  upon  the  spot.  I  was,  ia 
truth,  in  a  most  awful  situation ;  so  it 
was,  not  one  single  move  did  the 
coach  make  from  the  instant  I  was 
thus,  with  my  limb  between  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel "  till  I  was  perfect^ 
ly  extricated ;  and  none  of  this  was 
effected  by  any  human  means  with  the 
intention  of  saving  me,  for  no  one 
was  aware  of  my  situation.  I  never 
could  think  it  other  than  a  providen- 
tial escape ;  and  I  trust  I  was  then, 
and  am  still,  thankful  for  that  and  the 
many  other  mercies  1  have  experienced. 
But  I  well  remember  bemg  struck 
with  thb  circumstance,  that  the  mo- 
ment of  my  utmost  peril  must  have 
been  the  last  moment  of  the  unfortu- 
nate year,  and  the  moment  the  coach 
stopped  must  have  been  the  first  of 
the  new  year;  and  I  recollect  the 
thought  passing  through  my  mind, 
that  it  was  a  merciful,  a  happy  begin- 
ning, and  I  accepted  it,  in  mv  thank- 
fulness, as  an  omen  that  that  year 
would  be  as  happy  to  me  as  the  iaat 
had  been  otherwise.  I  found,  when  I 
arrived  at  ^-— ,  letters  which  put 
the  disagreeable  business,  the  cause 
of  my  journey,  in  a  better  trdn. 
I  succeeded  to  my  utmost  wishes;  and 
I  may  say  that,  from  the  moment  of 
the  commencement  of  that  year  to  its 
termination,  it  gave  me  as  much  suc- 
cess as  the  last  had  brought  disasters. 
]!)oes  not  the  mind  feel  at  times  somo- 
t^iing  very  like  a  conviction,  upon 
i^hich  it  does  not  reason— will  not 
lason — that  it  Is  under  the  influence 
-  evil  spirits  that  thwart  all  its  re- 
lives,  all  its  actions?  And  how  could 
avoid  &.&eling  that  the  evil  demon, 
le  iVla8toj:^that  bad  persecuted  me, 
id^bcelT subdued?  A  sparrow  falieth 
not  to  the  ground  without  permisrion. 
Evil  is  permitted  to  work,  and  it  is 
stayed  by  an  Omnipotent  handle 
that,  be  it  how  it  may,  by  whatever 
agency  the  evil  is  prevented,  and  the 
good  brought  to  pass,  we  have  sUli 
reason  to  be  thankful:  and  I  trust 
here  is  no  superstition.  And  if  there 
were,  is  it  not  a  certain  necesslfy  of 
onr  condition  that  there  should  be 
some  in  us  all  ?   And  could  we  divest 
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^  of  that  portion,  it  might  he 
a  qauAon  how  far  ire  should  he  the 
bitter.  .  SBperatilioB  impHw  hSfm  of- 
a  jKureraiipegior  to  ounsd-Tfis. :  jyod  it 
EjuSlMt  a  tendency  to  get  the  con- 
oett   out   of  JO,  atrntting,   crowing 
creatures  that  eialt  onrsdYes  in  our 
pride  of  eeience  and  knowledge.  The 
'.^iiest  of  mankind  hare  heen  under  its 
;uiineiiee>  aa  well  as -the  weakest.     It 
IS  enriooa  to  see  Rousseau  speculating 
upon  his  future  condition  in  another 
world  by  throwing  stones  at  trees — 
and  betoff  quite  snre  of  his  liappiness 
hecanse  he  hit  what  he  could  hardly 
miss*     His  own  account  of  the  matter 
IS  eorious.    He  says — ^'^Je  voudrsis 
saYcnrs'il  passe  quelquefois  dans  les 
coenrs  des  autres  hommes  des  pueri« 
lites  pareilles   i  celles  qui  psssent 
queiquafoia  dans  lo  mien,  au  milieu  do 
mea  etudes  et  d*ane   vie  innocente, 
antant  qu*on  la  puisse  mener^et  mal« 
'  gre  tout  ce  qu'on  m'avoit  pu  dire,  la 
peurderenfer  m*ag^toit  encore  sou- 
vent.  Toujours  craintif  et  flottantdans 
oetto  cnielle  incertitude,  j'avois  re- 
coun  pour  en  sortir  auz  expediens  les 
pins  nnbles  et  pour  lesqnels  je  ferois 
volontier  enfermer  nn  homme,  si  je  Ini 
en  voyois  faire  mutant.     Un  jour  rd- 
vaat  i  ce  tristo  scget,  je  m'exer^ois 
machlnalement,  a  lancer  des  pi^rres 
eoBtre  les  troncs  des  arbres,  et  cola 
avec  moo  addresse  ordinaire,  c*est  k 
dirosana  presque  en  toucher  aucun. 
Tout  an  milieu  de  ce  bel  exercise  je 
m'avisaia   de  m*en  faire  une  espece 
de  prognostic  pour  calmer  mon  in- 
qmotude.     Je  me  dis  je  m*en  vais 
jelter  cetto  oierre  centre  Tarbre  qui 
est  via  i  vis  do  moi :  si  je  le  touche— 
.  ngno  de  aalut ;  u  je  Ic  manque-^signe 
de  damnation*    Tout  en  disant  ainsi, 
'  je  jetto  ma  pierre  d*nne  main  trem* 
biaiite^  et  avec  un  horrible  battement 
de  coBur ;  mais  si  heureusement  qu*elle 
Ta  firanper  au  beau  milieu  de  Tarbre : 
eeqm  veritablement  n'etoitnas  diffi- 
die ;  car  j*avols  en  soin  de  le  choisir 
lort  gros  et  fort  pr^  depuis  lors  je 
n'ai  plus  donto  de  mon  salut.    Je  no 
sais  en  me  rappellant  ce  trait  si  je  dois 
rire  ou  g^mir  sur  moimeme,     Vons 
autrea  grands  hommes  qui  riez  £ure- 
ment,  felicitez  vons,  mais  n*insuUiez 
pas  a  ma  mis^re,  car  je  vons  jure  que 
je  la  sens  bien."—(  Con/^sftdiu,  liv.  6, 
p.  145-6.  vol.  zz.)     Now  the  phe- 
.  nomenon  is,  that  those  delusions  shall 
take  possession  of  a  man,   while  in 
.  otiier  lespecta  hia  understanding  and 


genius  shall  be  in  full  vigour.  Was 
the  good,  the  religious  Pascal  more 
reasonable  than  the  whimsical  philo- 
sopher, when  he  practised  the  most 
severe  mortifications,  even  ordering  a 
wall  to  be  built  before  a  window  of  his 
study,  from  which  hethought  he  hadtoo 
agreeable  a  prospect ;  or  his  sister,  a 
woman  of  sound  judgment  and  piety, 
when  she  actually  died  of  thirst,  as  she 
thought,  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  What 
are  we  to  say  to  the  curious  case  of 
BrowD,  autiior  of  the  **  Defence  of 
the  Religion  of  Nature,"  and  of  the 
**  Christian  Revelation,"  in  answer  to 
<<  Tindal*s  Chrutianity,  as  old  as  the 
Crcation,"whichhededicatedto  Queen 
Caroline— a  man  of  exemplary  life, 
and  great  intellectual  abilities ;  yet  he 
thought  that  his  rational  som  was 
gradually  perishing,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  him  but  animal  life  in 
common  with  brutes ;  and  thus  he  in« 
forms  her  Majesty,  **  That  by  the  im- 
mediate hand  of  an  avenging  God,  his 
very  thinking  substance  has,  for  more 
than  seven  years,  been  continually 
wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly  perished 
out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to 
nothing  ?"  Such  is  the  disease  of  au 
overwrought  mind;  and  this  one 
refoge  or  escape  for  the  unsound 
part,  may  leave  the  other  judgment 
and  faculties  whole,  and  thus  super- 
stition is,  in  that  sense.  Nature's  phy. 
siciaU'^and,  perhaps,  in  such  casea 
the  best.  In  a  similar  case,  poor  M. 
Count  de  Gibelin,  author  of  nine  verr 
learned  volumes,  '*  Le  Monde  prindtlf 
analyst  et  compart  aveo  le  Mondo 
Modeme^  ou  Recherehes  sur  L'Anti- 
quite  du  Monde,"  applied  to  the  cele- 
brated magnetio  doctor,  Mesmer,  whos6 
vagaries  are  again  offering  a  safety- 
valve  to  the  eccentricities  of  mankind. 
His  death,  in  Mesmer's  house,  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  lines:— 

'*  Cy  git  ce  pauTre  Gibelin, 

Qui  pailoit  Grec,  Hebreu,  Latin  ; 
Admirez  toua  aon  heroismo 
II  fAt  martyr  de  Magnetisms!*' 

Mesmerism  1 — the  very  word  is  of 
conjuration.  What  is  there  to  prevent 
believers  in  it  from  believing  witch- 
craft?— the  power  of  spirits,  seen 
and  unseen?  I  read  <I  think  in  the 
Lancet)  a  few  months  ago,  a  grave 
account  of  a  lady  magnetized,  without 
knowing  the  operation  was  gomg  on, 
at  her  own  house,  while  the  operator 
..was  in  his,  at  a  considerable  distance ; 
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and  bjr.rignft  and  Tolition  merely^  on 
the  part  of  Uie  operator,  conYersationt 
were  elicited— the  person  was  nodera 
qpell.  We  read  and  bear  of  so  maoT 
eases  of  this  kind  now*iudajB,  with 
strange  and  incredible  drcumstanceib 
that  it  is«  perhapsy  idle  to  mention  the 
above:  yetf  a  believer  in  Mesmerism 
is  a  philosopher — a  believer  in  witch- 
craft a  fisol;  though  there  is«  perhap«9 
more  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter 
than  the  former* 

The  physician  who,  when  called 
upon  to  cure  the  Indian  prince  of  an 
incurable  ulcer  in  his  nosey  declared 
his  ability  to  do  so,  but  insinuated 
that  there  existed  a  connexion  between 
Ae  disease  and  the  sovereignty^  and 
therefore  recommended  the  letting  it 
remain*  did  noty  as  it  seems  to  me^ 
propose  a  greater  absurdity,  or  appeal 
to  a  stronger  superstition^  than  would 
the  man  who  would  persuade  me  that 
he»  being  at  the  time  in  London,  by 
merely  the  antics  of  his  own  body, 
and  the  volition  of  hb  own  mind, 
would  set  moy  in  Edinburgh,  asleep, 
awake,  or  talking,  and  seeing  with 
my  eyes  shut,  at  his  pleasure.  The 
eld  necromancer  was  but  a  tame  per- 
former, in  comparison  with  modem 
.  lid^merian  praotitionersj^and  yet  we 
say  the  world  has  lost  its  credulity  I 
It  has  but  changed  its  objects.  It  is 
ill  human  nature^  has  an  insatiable 
appetite*  takes  a  surfeit  with  one  kind 
or  Ibod,  and  becomes  voracious  for 
another;  while  the  public,  that  were 
wont  to  see  it  feed,  finding  the  old 
provisions  remain  on  hand,  think  the 
monater  is  dying  of  inanity,  while  he 
ie  goiged  with  what  they  furnish  him 
in  another  line.  There  does  not  exut 
a  really,  and  in  all  things,  incredulous 
man*  I  have  ftaidj  Eusebius,  that  we 
might  not  be  much  the  better  could 
we  «t  once  get  rid  of  our  superstition. 
You  are  shocked,  it  may  be,  that  I 
should  even  seem  to  encourage  it ;  and 
would  conjure  up  in  arra^  against 
me  the  degrading  superstitions  that, 
in  countries  Chr&Uan  or  unchristian, 
sanctify,  as  it  were,  atrocities.  But 
are  we  quite  sure  these  are  owing  to 
anperstition  ?  Mankind  are  cruel,  and 
seek  a  pslliation  for  their  cruelty 
la  anperstition.  The  superstition  does 
not  give,  but  takes  the  character  of 
the  man.  Such  a  monster  as  Lonis 
the  Eleventh  of  Francoy  would  never 
have  given  up  his  cruelQr,  though  you 
;  had  stripped  him  of  the  supentinon 


with  which  he  covered  it.  He  would 
still  have  made  no  conscience  of  an^ 
villany,  if  he  had  not  gone  as  be  did» 
covered  with  relicsy  and  wearing  a 
leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ia. 
his  hat,  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  asked 
pardon  for  his  murders  before  they 
were  committed.  He  made  a  deed  o€ 
the  earldom  of  BuUoigM  to  the  Yir^ 
gin  Mary.  But  the  priest  who  ab« 
solves  for  a  murder,  before  committed 
—what  of  him?  He  is  the  devira 
servant,  and  does  his  work ;  he  is  a 
hypocrite,  and  the  only  increduloua 
of  the  party. 

Superstition  takes  its  colour  from 
the  mind:  it  may  exhibit  an  awful 
phantasmagoria  $  but  the  pictures  are 
made  for  it,  and  people  choose  those 
they  like  best:  superstition  only  makea 
them  conspicuous.  The  villain  who 
commits  a  murder,  and  seems  to  quiet 
hu  conscience  by  absolution,  would 
commit  it  though  he  believed  neither 
in  God  nor  devil.  His  nature  is  evil, 
and  he  gives  way  to  it.  I  may.  then 
be  permitted,  Eusebius,  to  doubt  that 
we  sliould  be  the  better  could  we 
eradicate  from  our  minds  that  pro- 
pensity to  credulity  in  mystenous 
things,  which  we  name  superstition  ; 
and  something  t^ay  be  said  of  the 
goody  as  well  as  evil,  it  may  be  thought 
to  produce.  The  superstitious  feel- 
ing, for  some  will  oall  that  a  snpersti- 
.  tious  feeling,  that  there  is  ever  present 
a  persecutiog  witness  of  murder,  that 
will  in  his  own  time  bring  it  to  light* 
may  be  a  set-off  against  the  absola- 
tion  I  and  so  strong  is  this  feeling, 
that  the  murderer  lumself  sometimes 
cannot  bear  it,  but  gives  himself  up  to 
justice,  rather  than  endure  his  misery. 
Then  the  touching  the  body,  aa  a 
test  of  guUt  or  innocence*  whether 
Providence  choose  to  mark  the  crinu- 
nal  by  miraculous  change,  if  that 
change  in-  the  bleeding  body  be  not 
some  natural  sympath  v,  we  know  net 
how  elicited,  but  called  miraculous 
because  we  understand  not  the  opera, 
tion ;  or  whether  the  illusion  is  only  in 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  guilty,  who  sees 
gushing  the  blood  that  he  has  once 
shed,  (as  Sbakspeare  finely  conceives 
in  Lady  Macbeth  in  vain  washing 
that  little  hand,)  and  confesses  the 
deed,  the  ordeal  may  have  prevented 
many  a  murder,  hv  the  notoriety  of 
the  discovery.  TaKe  an  example  from 
the  StaU  THais. 

««  On  the  trial  of  Philip  Standsfield 
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Ibr  tbe  miffder  of  his  father,  is  the 
IbDowiD^  extraordinary  e?idence,  (in 
Scetlaiid,  Bdinbor^h.)  Deposition  of 
Hnmphrej  Spnrway,  vis.  :— 

"  When  the  ehirnrgeons  had  caused 
the  body  of  EHr  James  to  he,  by  thehr 
serrantSj  sewen  up  againi  and  his 
grate-eloathes  put  on,  a  speech  was 
made  to  this  purpose. — '  It  is  requisite 
now,  that  those  of  Sir  James  Stands* 
Md'a  relations  and  nearest  friends 
should  take  him  off  from  the  place 
where  he  now  lies,  and  lift  him  into 
his  coflio.*  So  I  saw  Mr  James  Rowe 
at  the  left  side  of  Sir  James*  head  and 
riionlder,  and  Mr  Philip  Standsfield 
at  the  right  side  of  his  head  and 
shoulder  ;  and,  going  to  lift  off  the 
body,  I  saw  Mr  Philip  drop  the  head 
of  his  fiither  upon  the  form,  and  much 
blood  in  huid»  and  himsdf  flying  off 
Irani  the  body,  crying  <  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me,' or  *upon  us,*  wiping 
off  tbe  blood  on  his  clothes,  and  so 
laying  himself  over  a  seat  in  the 
ehurdi ;  some,  supposing  that  he 
would  swaiff  or  swoon  away,  called 
for  a  bottle  of  water  for  him.*' 

Sir  George  M*Kenzie  takes  this 
notice  of  the  aboTO  etldence  in  his 
speech  to  the  inquest.  **  But  they, 
IbDy  persuaded  that  Sir  James  was 
murdered  by  his  own  son,  sent  out 
•ome  ehirurgeons  and  friends,  who, 
haTing  raised  the  body,  did  see  it 
bleed  rairaenlously  upon  his  touching 
It.  Itt  which  God  Almightr  himself 
waa  pleased  to  bear  a  share  in  the  tes- 
timcndes  which  we  produce :  that 
Divine  Power  which  makes  the  blood 
eirenlate  during  life,  has  oft  times, 
in  all  nations,  opened  a  passage  to  it 
after  death  upon  such  occasions,  but 
iBoetiB  this  case.*' 

Now,  If  we  fairiy  consider  the  mat- 
ter, aueh  a  discovery  of  a  murder  Is 
not  a  wMl  more  wonderful,  nor  more 
to  be  aooonnted  as  fW>m  Divine  pur- 
pose, than  is  the  discovery  of  a  murder 
by  dreams ;  and  there  are  so  many  of 
the  kind  in  every  one*s  mouth,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  know  where  to  choose ; 
and  some  are  so  authenticated,  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  but  a  presumptuous 
boldnesa  altogether  to  set  them  aside. 
There  are,  however,  two  instances  of 
such  esrtraordmary  dreams  having  oc- 
curred within  these  few  years.  It 
was  stated  at  the  time,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  appeared  in  the  ccvrse 
of  the  trial,  that  Cordei^s  murder  of 
his  wife  was  fomid  out  by  a  dream> 


in  whieh  the  veiy  place  where  die 
body  was  deposited  was  seen.  The 
other  is  the  most  extraordinary,  be>* 
cause  the  objeot  of  it  ddes  not  ap- 
pear. You  must  reeoUeet  the  whole 
vision,  in  a  dream,  of  the  murder  of 
Mr  Perceval,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ftrom 
the  scene,  and  a  week  or  more  before 
It  was  perpetrated.  In  whieh  the  faces 
of  Bellingham  and  his  victim  were 
most  distinctly  portrayed.  I  remem- 
ber a  somewhat  detailed  aoeonnt  waa 
given  of  this  in  Maga  a  year  or  tw# 
ago,  if  I  mistake  not  in  one  of  those 
able  papers,  ^  The  world  we  live  in.** 
Who  will  say  that  Homer  was  not 
justified  when  he  said  that  «<  Dreams 
are  from  Jove,  Of«f  •»  A««r  T*  There 
are  many  curious  examples  In  the  tale 
of  the  <<  Cock  and  the  Fox.**  I  sup- 
pose  they  are  Cbaueer's.-.I  only  re- 
member them  through  a  Dryden.  They 
are  probably  from  a  common  stock, 
and  well  known,  or  well  believed,  at 
the  time.  I  will  tell  you  a  discoverr, 
though  not  of  a  murder,  that  was  told 
me  by  the  dreamer,  a  very  Intdligent 
person,  and  upon  whose  verad^  I 
had  great  reliance.  He  has  been  -ffoad 
many  years.  It  occurred  to  him  wheu 
a  young  man.  He  was  engaged  In  a 
china  manufactory  at  Swansea.  He 
dreamed  that  he  saw  a  man  drowning 
In  one  of  their  pools.  He  dreamed 
the  same  a  second  time  and  a  third 
time,  and  then  could  not  rerist  mdc^ 
ing  an  effort,  to  rise  and  satisfy  hinr* 
Beu  that  It  was  not  so.  He  Hid  rise, 
went  to  the  spot,  and  ibund  the  man 
drowned.  But  hare  we  not  authority 
for  dreams  that  we  cannot  questionr 
There  is  the  significant  dream  <tf 
Jacob ;  there  is  Joseph,  the  pious,  the 
favoured  dreamer,  and  the  Interpreter 
of  dreams ;  there  is  Pharaoh's  aream 
of  the  fat  and  lean  klne ;  the  dream 
of  Pilate*s  wife,  and  consequent  ad- 
monition,— "  Have  thou  nothing  to  do 
with  that  just  man ;  for  I  have  suffered 
many  things  this  day  in  a  dream  be- 
cause of  him."  And  if  it  be  said  that 
dreams  which  have  no  consequent 
action  are  not  likely  to  be  divinely 
significant,  we  may  point  to  this  dream 
of  Pilate's  wife.  It  did  not  sare. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  precaution- 
ary dream  of  Ciesar's  wife?  And  of  the 
dreamlike  vision— Csesar  appearing 
to  Brutus,  and  the  famous  *'meet  me 
at  Philippi  ?*'  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tioui  Are  <*  appearances**  dreamsi  iia- 
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aginary  visions  ?  or  are  they,  boir- 
«Ter  inexplicable  the  mode>  the 
actual  spiritoal  presence  of  the  pcr- 
aons  whose  images  they  boar  ?  •*'  It 
•is  wonderful/*  said  Dr  Johnson,  «'that 
'five  thousand  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
Mill  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not 
there  has  ever  been  an  instance  of  the 
spirit  of  auT  person  appearing  after 
death.  All  argument  is  against  it, 
but  all  belief  is  for  it.*'  Is  not  aU 
belief  at  least  one  argument  ?  I  can- 
not  but  think  it  much  less  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  the  spirits  of  those 
who  have  existed  should  assume  form 
and  appearance,  than  that,  as  in  dreams 
and  the  like*  '<  coming  events  (should) 
east  thdr.  shadows  before.**  I  once 
knew  a  gentleman,  who  held  high  rank 
in  the  army,  who  made  several  at- 
.  tempts  at  suicide ;  but  was  always 
prevented,  as  ho  himself  asserted,  by 
the  apparition  of  his  father -- that 
once  he  was  going  to  throw  himself 
into  the  sea,  and  his  father  appeared 
to  him  out  of  tho  water,  directly  in  hb 
way,  so  as  to  impede  the  act.  It  may 
be  said  this  was  the  effect  of  imagina- 
tion. It  may  have  been,  and  it  may 
not.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  things 
impossible,  because  we  cannot  account 
Ifor  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
done ;  but  we  may  as  well  at  once 
deny  all  the  secrets  of  nature.  Reason 
is  continually  thrown  off  her  wise 
.guard,  and  made  to  own  the  exbtence 
.of  thoosanda  of  her  impossibilities. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  time  and  of 
eternity  together ;  nor  of  space  and 
infinity,  pretty  much  the  same  as  eter- 
nity. We  contradict  ourselves  every 
day  in  our  conceptions ;  and,  great  as 
we  think  ourselves  in  science,  we  but 
•  discover  the  molecules  upon  the  shell 
of  it,  and  these  again  fall  into  our 
masse,  of  impossible  possibilities ;  and 
in  such  bewilderment  we  are,  as  itap* 
pears  to  me,  when  we  attempt  to 
reason  upon  apparitions  ?  How  little, 
in  fact,  do  we  know  of  the  material 
world ;  and  how  much  less  of  the  Bpi« 
ritual,  and  nothing  of  the  connexion 
between  them?  In  such  a  state  of 
actual  ignorance,  I  would  set  the  ''all 
belief"  agunst  the  reasoning  of  any. 
[I  wish  there  was  a  committee  to  exa- 
mine into  facts.  It  is  strange  : 
are  there  none  established  ?  I  want 
.  to  have  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  wisest 
^and  truest  to  attest  facts.  Is  the  well- 
known  tale  of  Lord  LiUleton*s  death 
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a  mere  stor  v,  a  fiction,  that  they  put 
back  tho  clock  to  deceive  him»  and 
that  he  said,  /'  I  shall  bilk  the  ghost 
yet  ?'*  but  he  did  not.  I  had  ratlier 
make  discoveries  here,  in  this  **  terra 
incognita, "  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
their  connexion  with  us,  than  all  that 
has  been,  or  over  will  be,  discovered 
in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas.  One 
fact  established  upon  authority,  would 
be  inestimable.  Some  must  be  worth 
sifting ; — all  cannot  arise  from  the  law 
of  chances — of  singular  coincidences. 
Here  is  a  story  that  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  most  undoubted  evidence  ; 
for  acts  have  followed  it.  It  may  be 
ascertained,  and  I  believe  the  person 
for  whose  benefit  the  appearance  was 
made,  is  still  living.  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, give  the  name  at  full  length  ;  but 
I  will  say,  had  such  an  occurrence 
happened  to  myself,  1  would  have  pub- 
lished the  whole  transaction.  We 
gossip  and  relate  trifles  from  our 
biography;  and  matters  deep  and 
grave  as  this  we  omit,  from  a  fear, 
perhaps,  of  being  laughed  at  for  cre- 
dulity, or  a  fear  of  too  much  question- 
ing. 

Colonel  B ,  with  two  other  offi- 
cers of  the  names  of  D—  and  S  , 
were  stationed  in  America  some  years 
before  the  American  war.  Cmonel 
B— -  was  sent  up  the  country  to 
quell  an  insurrection  of  the  natives ; 
the  other  two  remained  behind.  A  very 
short  time  after  the  Colonel*sdeparture, 
D—  and  S  ■  were  sleeping  in  the 
same  apartment  in  twoaeparate  beds, 
when  Colonel  B*-^enteiedthe  room 
some  hours  aAerthe  gentlemen  had  been 
in  bed.  S— —  (a  light  burning  in  the 
room)  perceived  him  enter,  and  ex- 
pressed much  surprise  to  see  him  return 
so  soon ;  the  Colonel  told  him  that  he 
was  now  no  more,  having  been  killed 
by  the  natives  early  in  the  action :  that 
ms  reason  for  appearing  was  to  re- 
quest S  to  find  his  infant  son,  who 
was  then  in  England ;  and  directed  him 
whore  to  find  his  will.  He  then  left  the 

room ;  S asked  his  friend  D— ^ 

if  he  had  seen  or  heard  any  thing,  to 
which  D^— •  replied,  that  he  had  seen 
the  apparition,  and  had  heard  every 
syllable  of  what  had  passed.  Return- 
ing to  England,  they  found  every  cir- 
cumstance exactly  coinciding  with  the 
apparition*s  account,  and  the  affair  was 
represeuted  to  her  Magesty,  (Queen 
Charlotte,)  who,  in  consequence,  kind- 
ly adopted  the  infant. 
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I  find  tbe  fbUowing  letter  amoDg 
tone  family  fMpen — you  will  see  it  is 
firom  the  prineipal  in  the  strange  oc- 
emreiice.  The  letter,  of  which  this 
k  a  eopy^  is  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 

C ;  it  wasgiventooneof  my  family 

by  the  brotherf  who  calls  it  his  late 
bother  B  's  letter.  I  can  Touch  for 
its  being  anthentic.     It  mns  thns:«— 

^  The  Hawk  being  on  her  passage 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  towards 
the  Island  of  Java*  and  myself  having 
the  charge  of  the  middle  watch,  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  the  morning  I 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  which  obliged 
me  to  send  for  the  officer  next  in 
turn  ;  I  then  went  down  on  the  gun- 
deck^  and  sent  my  boy  for  a  light.  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  sat  down  on  a  chest 
in  the  steerage  under  the  after,  grat- 
ing, when  I  felt  a  gentle  squeeze  by  a 
▼ery  cold  hand :  I  started,  and  saw  a 
figure  in  white:  stepping  back,  I  said, 
'  God  ia  my  life,  who  b  that  ?'  It  stood 
and  gazed  at  me  a  short  time,  stooped 
its  head  to  get  a  more  perfect  yiew> 
sighed  alond,  repeated  the  exdamap 
lion  *  Oh  r  three  times^  and  instant- 
It  Tanished.  The  night  was  fine* 
Inoiigh  the  moon  afforded  through  the 
gratinga  but  a  weak  light,  so  that  lit- 
tle of  feature  could  be  seen;  only  a 
figure  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and 
white^clad.  My  boy  returning  now 
with  a  light,  I  sent  him  to  the  cabins 
of  all  the  officers,  when  he  brought 
me  word  that  not  one  of  them  had  been 
sturring.  Coming  afterwards  to  St 
Helenm  homeward  bound,  hearing  of 
my  aster's  death,  and  finding  the 
time  so  nearly  coinoiding,  it  added 
much  to  my.  painful  concern ;  and  I 
haTe  only  to  thank  God  that,  when  I 
saw  what  I  now  Terily  heUeve  to  have 
been  her  apparition,  (my  sister  Ann,) 
I  ^d  not  thsn  know  the  melancholy 
oocaaoB  of  it.'* 

.  There  ia  something  remarkably  af- 
fecting in  thai  passage  of  *'  Walton's 
Life  of  Dr  Jonn  Donne,"  wherein 
there  ia  the  foreboding  of  ill  in  the 
mbidof  Donne'swife-«and the  account 
of  the  Tision  which  appeared  to  him. 
I  am  anrot  Ensebius,  you  will  prefer 
jea^ng  that  passage  ngaiD,  to  my 
bwrely  remindmgyouofit.  '<  At  this 
time  of  Bfr  Donne's  and  hb  wife's 
liTing  in  Sir  Robertas  house^  (Sir  R. 
Drewry,)  the  Lord  Hay  was,  by  King 
.  James»  sent  npon  a  glorioua  embassy 
.to  the  French  king)  Henry  IV. ;  and 
Sir  Robert  put  on  a  sodden  resolution 


to  subject  Mr  Donne  to  be  hb 
panion  in  that  journey.  And  thb  de« 
sire  was  suddenly  made  known  to  his 
wife,  who  was  then  with  child,  and 
otherwise  under  so  dangerous  a  habit 
of  body  as  to  her  health,  thatahe  pro^ 
fessed  an  unwillingness  to  allow  him 
any  absence  from  her,  sayings  *  Her 
divinrng  soul  boded  her  some  iU  in  "his 
absences*  and  therefore  desired  him 
not  to  leaye  her.  This  made  Mr 
Donne  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the 
journey,  and  really  to  resoWe  against 
it.  But  Sir  Robot  became  restless  in 
his  persuasions  for  it,  and  Mr  Donne 
was  so  generous  as  to  think  he  had 
sold  his  liberty  when  he  receiyed  so 
many  charitable  kindnesses  from  him : 
and  told  his  wife  so,  who  did,  there- 
fore, with  an  unwilling  willingness, 
give  a  faint  consent  to  the  journey, 
which  was  proposed  to  be  but  for  two 
months ;  for  about  that  time  they  de« 
termmed  their  return.  Within  a  few 
days  after  this  resolve,  the  ambasea* 
dor.  Sir  Robert,  and  Mr  Donne,  lefl 
London,  and  were,  the  twelfth  day, 
got  all  safe  to  Paris.  Two  days  after 
their  arrival  there,  Mr  Donne  was  left 
alone  in  that  room  in  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert and  he,  and  some  other  friends, 
had  dined  together.  To  this  place 
Sir  Robert  returned  within  half-an- 
hour,  and  as  he  left  so  he  found  Mr 
Donne  alone,  but  in  such  an  ecstasy, 
and  so  altered  as  to  hb  lodu,  as  amaz- 
ed Sir  Robert  to  behold  him ;  inso- 
much that  he  earnestly  desired  Mr 
Donne  to  declare  what  had  l>efallen 
him  in  the  short  time  of  hb  absence* 
to  which  Mr  Donne  was  not  able  to 
make  a  present  answer ;  but,  after  a 
long  and  perplexed  pause,  did  at  last 
say-—*  I  have  seen  a  dreadful  vbion 
since  I  saw  you :  I  have  seen  my  dear 
wife  pass  twice  by  me  through  thb 
room,  with  her  hur  hanging  about  her 
shoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in  her 
arms:  thb  I  haTe  seen  since  I  saw 
yon.'  To  which  Sur  Robert  replied, 
*  Sure,  sir,  you  hate  slept  since  I  saw 
you:  and  thb  b  the  result  of  some 
melancholy  dream,  which  I  desure  tou 
to  foiget,  for  you  are  now  awake.* 
To  which  Mr  Donne  replied,  *  I  can- 
not be  surer  that  I  now  live,  than  that 
I  have  not  slept  since  I  saw  yon ;  and 
I  am  as  sure  that,  at  her  second  appear- 
ing, she  stopped  and  looked  me  in  the 
face  and  vanished."* 

Rest  and  sleep  had  not  altered  Mr 
Doniie*8  opmion  the  next  day ;  fw  he 
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tiiea  afBrmed  this  vliloii  with  a  tnor6 
deliberate  and  bo  confirmed  a  confi- 
dence,  that  he  inclined  Sir  Robert  to 
a  funt  belief  that  the  Tision  ir as  trae. 
It  is  truly  said  that  desire  and  doubt 
faaye  no  resti  and  it  proved  so  with 
Sir  Robert  i  for  he  immediately  sent 
a  servant  to  Drewry  House,  with  a 
ehar^e  to  hasten  bacKy  and  bring  him 
word  whether  Mrs  Donne  were  ali?e» 
and  if  alivoi  in  what  condition  she  was 
as  to  her  health.  The  twelfth  day, 
the  messenger  returned  with  this 
account :— <<  That  he  found  and  left 
Mrs  Donue  Tory  sad  and  sick  in  her 
bed ;  and  that,  after  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous labour^  she  had  been  delivered 
of  a  dead  child.  Andi  upon  examin* 
atiottf  the  abortion  proved  to  be  the 
aame  day  and  about  the  very  hour 
that  Mr  Donne  affirmed  he  saw  her 
pass  by  him  in  his  chamber.** 
-  There  is  so  much  good  sense  and 
true  feeling  in  the  observations  of 
good  Isaac  Walton  upon  this  case, 
and  so  delightful  is  the  quaint  stvle, 
which  is  to  my  mind  the  good  plain 
dress  of  truth,  and  they  bear  so  much  . 
upon  the  point  of  this  discussion,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  them. 
<«  This/'  he  adds,  «*  is  a  relation  that 
will  beget  some  wonder,  and  it  well 
may,  for  most  of  our  world  are  at  pre- 
sent possessed  with  an  opinion  that  vl- 
aions  and  miracles  are  ceased.  And 
though  it  is  most  certain  that  two 
lutes,  being  both  strung  and  tuned 
to  an  equal  pitch,  and  then  one  played 
upon,  the  other  that  is  not  touched, 
being  laid  upon  a  table,  will  (like  an 
■echo  to  a  trumpet)  warble  a  faint  au- 
dible harmony  in  answer  to  the  same 
tune  I  yet  many  will  not  believe  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  a  sympathy  of 
souls  ;  and  I  am  Well  pleased  that 
every  reader  do  enjoy  his  own  opin- 
ion. But  if  the  unbelieving  will  not 
allow  the  believing  reader  of  this  story 
a  liberty  to  believe  that  it  may  be  true, 
then  I  wish  him  to  consider,  many-wise 
men  have  believed  that  Uie  ghost  of 
Julius  Csesar  did  appear  to  Brutus, 
and  that  both  St  Austin  and  Monica 
his  mother  had  visions  in  order  to  his 
conversion.  And  though  these  and 
many  others  (too  many  to  name)  have 
but  the  authority  of  human  storv ;  yet 
the  incredible  reader  may  find  in  the 
sacred  story,  that  Samuel  did  appear 
to  Saul  even  after  his  death,  (whether 
really  or  not  I  undertake  not  to  deter- 
Biin«,>and  Bildad  in  the  book  ef  Job 
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says  these  words  :*^  A  spirit  passed 
before  my  face  t  the  hair  of  my  head 
stood  up;  fear  and  trembling  came 
upon  me,  and  made  all  my  bones  to 
shake.'  Upon  which  words  I  will 
make  no  comment,  but  leave  them  to 
be  considered  by  the  incredulous  read* 
er,  to  whom  I  will  also  commend  tnls 
following  consideration.  *  That  there 
be  many  pious  and  learned  men,  that 
believe  our  merciful  Ood  hath  assign* 
ed  to  erwj  one  a  particular  gnardlan 
angel  to  be  his  constant  monitor,  and 
to  attend  him  in  all  his  dangers,  both 
of  body  and  soul.  And  the  opinion 
that  every  man  hath  his  particular 
angely  may  gain  some  authority  by 
the  relation  of  St  Peter*s  miraculous 
deliverance  out  of  prison,  not  by  many 
but  by  one  angel.  And  this  belidf 
may  yet  gain  more  credit  by  tlie 
reader*s  considering,  that  when  Peter, 
after  his  enlargement,  knocked  at  Uie 
door  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John, 
and  Rhoda  the  maid- servant  being  sur* 

Srised  with  joy  that  Peter  was  there, 
id  not  let  him  in,  but  ran  in  haste 
and  told  the  disciples  (who  wer*  then 
and  there  met  together)  that  Peter 
was  at  the  door ;  and  they,  not  be^ 
lieving  it,  said  she  was  mad ;  -yet, 
when  she  again  affirmed  it|  though 
they  then  believed  it  not,  yet  they 
concluded  and  said,  *It  is  his  angel.' 
More  observations  of*  this  nature, 
and  infbrences  from  them,  might  be 
made  to  gain  the  relation  a  firmer  be* 
lief;  but  I  forbear,  lest  I,  that  intended 
to  be  but  a  relator,  may  be  thought 
an  engaged  person  for  the  prov&g 
what  was  related  to  me ;  and  yet  1 
think  myself  bound  to  declare  that, 
though  It  was  not  told  me  by  Mr 
Donne  himself,  it  was  told  me  (now 
long  rince)  bv  a  person  of  honour, 
and  of  such  intimacy  with  him,  that 
he  knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  his 
soul  than  any  person  then  living ;  and 
I  think  he  told  me  the  truth  ;  for  it 
was  told  with  such  circumstances  and 
such  asseveration,  that  (to  sav  nothing 
of  my  own  thoughts)  I  verily  believe 
he  that  told  it  me  did  himsdf  believe 
it  to  be  true." 

Some  have  considered  that  appari- 
tions are  nothing  more  than  the  pic- 
tures of  the  imagination,  without 
•denying  their  direct  purpose;  and, 
indeed,  admit  it  to  be  the  «<  modus 
operandi  ;*'  and  it  is  at  first  view  plau- 
sible enough  that  fancy  should  be  suffi- 
dent,  and  that  there  dm  be  no  need 
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for  ffDoli  a  Tblatioii  of  nature^s  laws 
as  to  enate  a  persoBality  of  appai> 
tioD,  if  the  term  personality  may  be 
aUowedU     But  ve  know  too  littU  of 
Batnre  to  detemrine ;  for  wbat  we  after 
all  term  miracle  may  be  as  perfectly 
withia  the  aeope  of  nature,  whose  ways 
are  only  partially  discoTered  to  ns»  aa 
any  of  the  thhigB  of  wbieh  we  are  daily 
cognisant ;  and  we  speak  of  violations 
of  natnre  aa  a  work  of  labour,  forget- 
ting that  an  omnipotent  mind  works 
by  will.    But  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  ground  of  the  potency  of  imagina- 
iion  is  scarcely  tenable  by  those  who 
admit  that  there  have  been  apparttions* 
or  they  must  helieTe  that  the  imagina* 
tions  of  many  have  been  similarly  af- 
fected at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  appearance  of  Colonel  B       , 
and  thu  ia  to  make  many  '*  new  things" 
for  one.    It  is  probable  that»  with  this 
view  of  the  case,  critics  hare  condemn- 
ed the  personal  presence  of  Banqno's 
.ghost  upon  the  stage,  as  if  it  were  but 
the  imagined  ghost ;  but  I  do  not  think 
such  was  the  intention  of  Shakspeare : 
lor    surely  he  did  not    mean    the 
Yision  of  the  desoendants  of  the  mur- 
dend  Banqoo  to  be  merely  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  guilty  conscience;  for  they 
an    prophetic.     I   nrast,   howcTer, 
leave  poetry;  and  I  only  introduced 
this  of  Banquo's  ghost  to  illustrato 
the  sense  in  which  critics  have  been 
disposed  to  view  the  matter.  But  sure- 
ly the  recorded  appearances  of  angels 
were  not  the  eflfects  of  imagination ; 
lor  were  they  not,  as  persons,  enter* 
taine^^-visible  agenta— yet  at  other 
times  invisible?    And  was  not  die 
angel,   thoi^h  present,   invisible  at 
first  to  Balaam,  yet  seen  by  his  beast  ? 
So  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
power  in  spiritual  beings  of  making 
themselves  recognised  at  pleasure,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  being  visible  to 
some  and  invisible  to  others.     And  it 
may  be  observed,  that  where  there 
can  be  no  occasion  for  exercising  thu 
power  of  invisibility,  it  might  not  be 
exercised ;  as  would  be  the  case  with 
the  whole  animal  creation  excepting 
man.  And  hence,  perhaps,  has  arisen 
the  vulgar  belief  tlut  dogs  and  horses 
are  sensible  of  the  presence  of  super- 
natural beings.     And  I  need  not  tell 
vou,  Eusebius,  what  use  the  poets 
have  made  of  this.     The  disguised 
goddess  is  discovered  to  be  a  divinity 
by  the  dogs  of  the  swineherd  in  the 
Odyss^i  and  I  will  on1|j  advert  to 


the  advantage  your  fkvonrito  Oola* 
ridge  has  taken  of  thu  notion  in  hit 
ChriiittbeL  But  that  Homer,  in  those 
days  of  simplicity,  should  have  enter* 
tained  a  notion  so  coincident  witii  the 
story  of  Balaam  is  curious,  if  he  did 
not  derive  it  from  a  better  than  a  hev 
then  mythology. 

But  it  is  not  for  us,  Eusebius,  b^ 
cause  we  are  favoured  with  a  mere 
glimpse  of  things,  and  that  only 
through  the  dark  glass  of  human  rea- 
son, to  set  down  rules  for,  and  map 
the  limits  of  the  operations  of  power 
above  us.  Thev  may  be,  with  regard 
to  any  particular  occurrence,  simple 
or  multifarious.  Every  method  is  in 
the  choice  of  an  all-potent  will.  And 
it  seems  to  me,  that  if,  by  any  record,  I 
admit  that  there  ever  was  a  permitted, 
a  g^ven  vision,  dream,  or  apparition-^ 
all  of  which  I  take  to  be  but  diiferent 
methods  of  the  same  thing,  I  shut  the 
door  at  once  against  incrednlity—.! 
•am  bound  to  think  that  such  may  hap- 
pen again.  The  infrequency  is  no 
argument  against  the  possibility  of  dm 
recurrence  ofwhat  has  been;  so  that, 
with  this  view  of  the  sulijeot,  and  re- 
ferring it  as  belonging  to  a  power 
above  us,  we  may  almost  say,  ^*  Credo 
quia  impossiblle."  There  are  some 
cases  so  extraordinary,  that  this  su- 
perstition in  those  aeted  upon  may 
greatly  aid/  the  agent ;  yet  this  in  no 
way  accounts  for  the  agent's  first 
movement.  Take  the  welL-known  in- 
stance of  <'  Joan  of  Arc.*'  That  a 
poor  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant, 
servant  at  a  low  inn,  should  at  once, 
in  die  midst  of  menial  occupations,  be 
.endowed  with  a  high  heroic  courage, 
and  assume  the  dignity  of  a  superior 
mind,  is  of  itself  extraordinary  enough. 
But  when  to  this  assumption  of  great- 
ness of  character,  is  added  the  decla- 
ration on  her  part  of  visions  command- 
ing her  to  do  certain  acts — acte  of 
wondrous  enterprise,  of  immense  im- 
port— we,  in  after  times,  feel  disposed 
to  judge  of  the  visions  by  the  events* 
And  here  it  is  extraordinary  that  she 
did  the  very  things  she  was  thus  di« 
rected  to  do,  and  no  other ;  and  when, 
though  reluctantly,  she  was  yet  in- 
duced to  go  beyond  her  mtsston,  she 
fell,  and  wretchedly  perished  for  her 
presumption.  We  chopse,  indeed,  to 
question  some  of  the  particulars  rela- 
ting to  her;  but  upon  no  grounds. 
Did  she,  or  did  she  not,  boldly  pro- 
mise to  fulfil  two  objects  of  her  mis- 
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aion ;  and  demand  to  be  armed  with  a 
consecrated  sword  kept  in  the  church 
of  St  Catharine  of  Fierbois,  the  marks 
of  which  she  described^  though  she 
had  never  seen  it  ?  Did  she»  or  did 
she  not,  at  once  know  Charles  VII., 
thongh  undistinguished  by  any  mark, 
among  his  nobles  ?  Having  completed 
her  work — her  promised  work— the 
natural  result  of  mere  enthusiasm  or 
insanity  would  have  been  a  conti> 
nuance  in  the  delusion ;  but  she  was 
desirous  of  retiring.  Her  farther  in* 
terference  was  not  her  own  act*  and 
formed  no  part  of  her  vision,  and  she 
fell  I  At  least,  Eusebius,  I  would  say 
here  is  matter  for  reflection;  and  I 
do  not  look  upon  that  man  as  wise 
who  is  too  ready  with  his  incredulity, 
and  makes  his  gibes  at  this  passage  of 
history.  And  so  it  is,  that  wiu  too 
great  a  flippancy  we  dismiss  other  in- 
cidents of  profane  history,  at  which 
with  a  better  discretion  we  should 
pause ;  and  reflect  and  consider  whe- 
ther Divine  Power,  in  the  devdop- 
ment  of  a  great  scheme,  may  not  have 
permitted  a  fordmowledge  of  some 
events,  even  to  the  ignorance  and 
blindness  of  a  heathen  and  idolatrous 
people. 

I  might  here  at  some  length  notice 
|he  ««Sorte8*'  of  antiquity— for  they 
are  curious  enough*  They  were  of 
ancient  use  among  the  Jews;  they 
passed,  too,  from  Paganism  into  Chris* 
tianity,  and  were  only  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Agda  in  606 ;  and  even 
BOW,  though  we  think  we  have  dis- 
carded them,  in  fiict  we  have  not; 
and  we  verily  believe  that  there  are 
,  few  pious  persons  who  do  not  in  their 


afflictions  take  comfort  from  some 
ready  but  ualookod-for  passage  of 
Scripture — and  what  is  this  but  the 
<<  Sortes  Sanctorum?*'  The  «'  SoHea 
PreenestinsB"  are  well  known.  The 
**  Sortes  Virgilianae*'  have,  even  In 
later  ages,  gained  a  oelebrity  from  the 
prophetic  warning  to  our  unfortunate 
Charles  L<— of  whose  countenance,  by 
the  by,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  Bernini  should  have  pr(mounoed 
that  it  was  that  of  an  unfortunate  man. 
The  discovery,  within  these  few 
years,  that  the  celebrated  ghost-story 
of  Mrs  Veal  was  written  by  Do  Foe^ 
and  attached  as  a  preface  to  **  Drelin* 
court  on  Death,**  to  make  it  sell,  and 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  forgery, 
and  trial  of  his  power  of  writing  or* 
cuoistantially,  has  thrown  great  dis- 
credit upon  all  other  accounts.  And, 
doubtless,  innumerable  have  been  the 
forgeries-  and  fancies  which  have 
amused  or  terrified  the  world  with 
narratives  of  apparitions  and  the  like; 
but  it  is  not  reasonable,  therefore,  tb 
condemn  all.  I  should  wish  to  see 
select  nanradves  examined,  and  re- 
ported upon  by  wise  and  judictoos 
men.  I  might  greatly  enlarge  upon 
this  subject,  were  I  to  follow  it  where 
it.  branches  off  into  many  directions. 
The  omens  of  the  ancients  present  a 
wide  field ;  but  I  would  ratner  leave 
these  for  your  speculation,  and  revert 
merely  to  that  with  which  1  com- 
menced—that superstition  is  not  al- 
ways and  necessarily  evil ;  that  it  is 
natural,  has  its  uses,  and  (divesting 
the  word  of  its  bad  import)  may  have 
its  own  truth. 

My  dear  Eusebius,  ever  yours. 
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Fbom  Nbstob  Gooszquill,  Esq.i  to  Tobias  Flimsy. 


Dkab  Tovias»— I  bave  received  yonr 
letter  of  the  6tb«  in  which  you  acknow- 
led^  the  receipt  of  mine  of  the  1st 
nit.     I  am  liappj  to  find  that  you  ap- 
jraoTO  of  all  the  arrangements  I  have 
made  oo  yonr  behalf,  and  can  truly 
appreciate  your  good  nature,  when 
yon  say  that  yon  will  not  again  pnt 
me  to  any  tronUe  with  respect  to  your 
peeoDiary  affiurs.    Do  not,  however, 
spare  me»  for  I  shall  be  always  ready 
to  perform  the  same  services  in  tlie 
■ame  style.    I  have  nothing  remarks 
able  of  a  private  natnre  to  communi- 
cate.   I  am  gmng  on  pretty  mnch  as 
nsnal,  and  have  not  felt  any  ill  effects 
from  the  failure  of  the  Manchester 
Bank.   Take  my  advice,  never  invest 
yonr  money  in  any  joint»stock  con- 
cern ;  but  I  believe  it  is  needless  to 
give  you  the  cauUon,  as  I  rather  think 
that  you  are  altogether  adverse  to  the 
i^stem  of  employing  bankers  at  dl, 
preferring  to  keep  yonr  capital  reMy 
at  handy  which  is  prudent.  As  to  spe- 
culations, I  can  only  say  at  present 
that  steam  seems  going  down,  and  that 
we  may  expect  a  blow-up  on  the  rail* 
loads.     This  atmospheric  pressure, 
they  say,  is  to  succeed ;  and  it  proba- 
blv  will  be  the  means  of  raising  tho 
wud.    Speaking  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, it  would  appear  as  if  not  only  the 
carriages,  but  the  project  itself,  is  to 
get  on  by  puflBng,  which  is  all  as  it 
should  be.    But  I  shall  not  meddle 
with  sDch  matters  here. 

Still,  Tolnas,  yon  keep  an  unac- 
coontable  nlence  as  to  your  locality, 
or  the  politics  of  your  journal.  I  have 
gone  to  Peers  everv  week,  and  road 
all  the  provincials  with  as  much  care 
as  if  toey  were  so  many  epistles  of 
Pascal ;  but  I  do  not  seo  a  trace  of  your 
hand.  In  several  papers,  indeed,  I 
recognised  something  of  your  usual 
style,  as— >''  The  Paris  papers  of  the 
15th  have  been  received,  but  their  con- 
tents are  of  no  importance.  Interest- 
ing extracts  will  be  found  in  another 
column ;  '*  or,  <'  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  bestowed  upon  our  estimable 
iellow-citizen,Timothy  Wiggins,  Esq., 
for  hb  iilostrious  exertions  in  the  causo 


of  anti-snuAaking.  It  has  mot  with 
its  reward  in  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  a  highly  respectable  meeting  of 
tobacco^shewers,  who  have  presented 
him  with  a  quid  pouch.— See  adver- 
tisement in  first  pages**  or,  <«Tbe 
rains  of  last  week,  having  succeeded 
in  wetting  the  ground,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  mneh  fair  weather,  which  has 
dried  it  agiJn— a  circumstance  never 
lecollected  by  the  oldest  inhabitant,*' 
&c.  &c.  But  these  are  not  distinctive 
marks ;  for  as  I  am  not  the  oldest  inha'^ 
bitant,  and  therefore,  unlike  that  often 
eited  individual,  can  recollect  somo- 
thing,  {he  novcrdoes,) — I  havea  strong 
remembrance  of  having  read  many 
specimens  of  this  style  of  composition 
written  by  various  bands,  and  scatter* 
ed  through  many  quarters.  Of  youN 
self,  I  repeat  it  with  Sir  Walter  Scott» 
**  nought  distinct  I  see.** 

The  only  question  you  beg  me  to 
attend  to  is,  that  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Damascus.  I  must  reite- 
rate my  complaint,  viz.— I  do  not 
know  on  whicn  side  yon  are  to  write. 
I  hardly  think  it  can  be  in  favour  of 
persecuting ;  at  least  openly,  for  that 
18  against  what  people  call  *'  the  spirit 
of  the  age."  I  see,  however,  in  the 
TimeSf  that  a  gentleman  who  signs 
himself  '«  an  Egyptian,"  does  boldly 
take  the  bull  by  the  homi*  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  magi  garlanding 
Apis.  He  thinks  the  Damascus  au- 
thorities right,  and  that  torture  is  a 
very  proper  and  authentic  manner  of 
coming  at  the  truth.  This  may,  per- 
haps, arise  out  of  the  old  feud  between 
the  Egyptians  and  tho  Israelites ;  and 
the  correspondent  of  the  TYmes  may 
follow  the  politics  of  his  ancestor  Pha- 
raoh, who  loved  not  Joseph  :  but  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Tobias, this  dweller 
of  tho  land  of  Nilus  is  an  out-and-out 
kind  of  writer,  who  looks  at  a  thing 
in  the  face.  He*d  make  an  inestimable 
editor  of  a  thorough*going  newspaper 
in  rough  times,  and  I  think  ought  to 
emigrate  to  the  model  republic,  there 
to  start  a  Lynch  Gazette.  But  hare 
it  will  hardly  do.  There  maj  be  some 
particular  spot  in  England  where  It 
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would  fits  bat  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
The  thing  persecution  we  know  flou- 
rbhesy  but  the  word  poirseeution  must 
not  be  mentioned ;  and  as  your  busi- 
ness is  not  with  thing^s^  but  words*  y(Al 
of  course  are  wholly  against  perse« 
cuting  any  body  in  general*  hower^ 
correct  your  party  may  deem  it  to  be 
when  employed  against  their  oppo- 
nents in  particular. 

The  obTious  side  to  take  is  in  favour 
of  the  Jews.  I  must  not  affront  youj 
Tobias*  by  suggesting  what  is  to  bo 
■aid  in  thi^  case.  All  the  old  and  ven« 
arable  battery  of  rhetoric  and  argu* 
mentation  are  there  ready  at  handy 
piled  up  like  so  many  bombshells  or 
oalls  in  a  besieged  battery  ready  to 
explode.  Two  or  three  have  been 
perhaps  damaged  by  over-use;  but  it 
takes  a  great  deal  to  ruin  an  original- 
Iv  welUconstructed  projectile  offeree, 
imean-^ 

1.  March  of  mind. 

2.  Nineteenth  century* 

3.  Ignorance  of  past  ages. 

4.  Intelligence  of  the  present— 
with  a  few  more  of  these  long- known 
raw  materials  for  leading  articles.  Yon 
cannot  exactly  do  without  them ;  but 
use  them  sparingly.  There  is  an  old 
aayingt  that  you  must  not  spur  a  free 
horse  to  death — and  these  high-mettled 
racers  have  been  sadly  ridden,  fiat 
then  there  remun* 

d.  Antiquated  prejudice. 

6.  Want  of  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  evidence. 

7.  Waste  of  material  in  oppression. 

8.  Uophilosophy  of  fortune. 

9.  Nuisance  of  the  bastinado. 

10.  Inconvenience  of  fasting. 

11.  Teasing  of  the  thumbikins. 

12.  Wretchedness  of  the  rack. 

13.  Code  Napoleon. 

14.  Code  Justinian. 

15.  Code  Theodosian. 

16.  Code 

Code  any- thing,  in  short^for  on  them 
you  may  flourish  away  with  indiscri- 
minate impunity.  Observe*  it  is  al- 
ways liberal  to  praise  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, because  he  was  the  enemy  of  the 
country*  and  had  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  making  of  the  code  as  you 
had.  You  may  quote  the  celebrated 
saying*  that  Napoleon  will  descend  to 
posterity  with  his  cing  codes  in  his 
bandi— and  as  for  Justinian  or  Theo- 
doaius*  why*  Tobias*  in  referring  to 
rthem*  you  display  a  very  inordinate 
degree  t>f  leanungi  that  oannot  fail  to 


raise  you  in  the  eyes  of  your  readers^ 
who  will  rashly  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  know  something  beyond  the 
names  of  legislators  to  whose  labours 
V^u  so  confidently  refer.  Believe  me. 
It  is  a  fetch  of  warrant. 

The  other  side  requires  more  clever- 
ness and  caution — ^yet  it  is  not  so  hard 
to-do  after  all.  As  I  have  ahvady 
suggested*  vou  must  abuse  persecu** 
tion.  But  toen*  being  Chartist*  yon 
may  say^**  Pretty  humbug  to  talk  of 
compassionating  the  Jews  of  Damaa* 
eus*  when  we  have,  in  our  own  native 
land,  Feargus  O'Connor*  obliged  to 
lie  on  an  iron  bed  too  short  and  too 
narrow  for  him*  in  a  flreless  cell  of 
stone — a  John  Crabtree*  in  sad  pickle, 
(not  Peregrine  Pickle,)  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  governor  harder 
than  oak-tree,  obliged  to  sit*  fh)m  six 
in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening* 
on  a  bench  with  visage  erect*  so  as  to 
afford  to  the  steeled  jailers  perpetual 
power  of  contemplating  his  counten- 
ance, thereby  vilely,  and*  to  the  con- 
fusion of  prosody,  parodying  the  line 
of  Ovid;-. 

"  Os  homlDi  sublime  dedit,  tornkeyosque 
videre." 

If  a  Tory*  yo^  can  exclaim  against 
the  horrors  of  the  New  Poor-La#* 
enacted  not  against  murdering  Jews* 
but  hungry  Christians*  who,  because 
they  are  hung^*  are  sentenced  to 
starve--(quote  John  Walter;) — ^if  a 
Whig,  there  is  Mr  Shiel  ready  for  you 
with  a  cargo  of  cruelties  exerted  upon 
unhappy  Ireland;  and*a8acase  some- 
what in  point*  he  can  cite  that  of  Fa- 
ther Nicholas  Sheehy*  hanged  in  his 
own  country  some  seventy  or  eighty 
years  affo  for  murder.  Hanged 
against  all  evidence*  for  thwe  were  a 
doxen  credible  witnesses ;  men  who, 
if  thev  were  alive  now*  would  be  sub^ 
jected  to  the  persecution  of  the  scon 
pion  bill  against  peijury-^ready  to 
•wear  to  any  alibi  (or  as  the  elder 
Mr  Weller*  who  very  justly  esteemed 
this  plea  the  most  valuable  speeies  of 
defence*  would  call  it*  a  aUeybi)  that 
was  required— and,  in  fact*  two  er 
three  of  them  did  swear  that  his  re- 
verence was  sleeping  at  the  same 
moment  in  two  or  three  different  partis 
of  the  country.  Mr  Shiel  will  not 
•  forget  to  illustrate  this  case  in  the  man- 
ner of  all  liberal  Irish  historians*  by 
stating  how  heavenly  vengeance  failed 
not  to  visit  tUa  erime  wi&  exemplary 
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wnth^nMMt  of  tho  Juiy,  and  aU  of 
tiw  wiineBses  who  displayed  bo  shaine<t 
lets  a  regard  for  t)ie  obligation  of  an 
oatb»  having  been  murdered  in  the 
eouno  of  the  next  twelve  monUiSf  a 
ejrcumatanee  so  difficult  to  be  account- 
ed  lor  in  each  a  county  as  Tipperary, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  eall  in  divine 
aid  as  the  only  digwu  vindex  that  can 
explain  so  singular  an  occurrence. 

For  my  part>  Tobiast  I  have  long 

ttooe  ceased  to  have  any  opinions  at 

all ;  and  I  don*t  care  a  farthing  for 

Count  Ratti-Mentoa,  only  that  I  ra» 

tber  like  his  name.    (1  was  thinking 

the  other  daj>  as  I  pasted  CAtn-Grant 

in  Bond  Street,  if  he  ever  quitted  his 

party,  that  EaUi'Mmton  would  not 

make  a  bad  nickname  for  bim»  and  I 

place  it  accordingly  at  the  service  of 

Theodoie  Hook;)  but  still  I  am  not 

ao  sure  that  the  Jews  do  not  eat  us 

Christiana.     I  know  they  have  had 

man^  a  nibble  at  some  friends  of  onrs* 

TobiaSf  who  shall  be  nameless.    And 

when  I  reflect  upon  some  matten«  I 

cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that 

those    lawyers   who  date  the  com« 

mencement  of  legal  memory  from  the 

ftiat  year  of  Richard  L,  have  selected 

a  year  hooonrably  and  usefully  distin* 

goished  by  a  great  act  of  justice* 

worthy  of  aflfording  a  grand  epoch  in 

the  history  of  law  and  equity  ;  and  I 

feel  there  is  one  act  of  his  brother 

King  John,  that  should  procure  for 

him  more  favour  than  he  generally 

sajoys  in  hutory.     When  I  think  of 

it,  I  almost  half  forgive  him  for  sign* 

iag  Magna  Charta.  I  shall  not  allude 

to  it  more   particularly  ;    bnt  may 

remark  that  Frank  Baring  would  be 

exeessively  delighted,  if  he  were  al* 

loved  to  sulQcet   Rothschild  to  the 

lame  sort  of  dental  surgery  that  con* 

triboted  so  nmoh  to  the  replenishment 

of  the  exchequer  of  John.    If  we  had 

him,  Tobias,  would  we  leave  him  a 

grinder?    I  rathmr  think  not.     So 

mneh  for  this*    I  should  not  have 

written  on  the  attl:tject  at  all  bnt  for 

Your  reqoest—  I  mean,  not  written  upon 

u  espedally,  bnt  left  it  as  .a  casual 

paragraph  to  come  under  the  grand 

general  head  of  humbug.     When  we 

see  Moses  Montefiore  going  out  as 

ambassador,  and  Hodges  of  Alexandria 

actbg  as  mediator,  we  may  be  pretty 

Mrs  that  it  does  come  under  that 

aapacious  category.    But  do  not  say 

this  by  an/  means  |  fort  in  the  first 


place,  it  will  get  yon  a  name  for 
lUiberality  without  any  corresponding 
profit— a  thing  always  to  be  avoided } 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  may  hindar 
you  from  having  a  bill  done  at  **  she* 
venty-foive  per  shent  *'  by  an  indig- 
nant Israelite-^to  saf  nothing  of  its 
eonseqoenees  to  you  at  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  probable  you  will 
be  consigned,  when  the  bill,  if.  dis- 
counted, will  be  in  due  course  dishon* 
cured. 

Let  me  resume  my  dictionary.  By 
referring  to  my  last,  which  I  suppose 
von  have  had  framed  and  glazed,  and 
hung  over  the  mantel-shelf  of  your 
office;  or,ifthatnroees8  be  too  ezpen* 
fdvOf  duly  wafered  thereunto^— you  will 
find  that  I  broke  off  at  the  interesting 
topic  of 

VII.  FiNAMCB— Hereb  Tobias,  it 
is  only  to  be  espeeted  that  your  know- 
ledge is  extremely  limited.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  not  a  aubject  which  has 
occasioned  you  considerable  thought 
at  innumerable  periods  of  your  life ; 
but  you  have  looked  at  it,  I  suspect, 
in  somewhat  personal  a  light,  and,  in 
point  of  date,  principally  connected  it 
with  considerations  of  Saturday.  Write 
upon  it,  however,  you  most,  in  spite 
ox  that  lack  of  knowledge— .but  be  not 
downcast.  You  are  not  in  a  worse 
predicament  than  nine  out  of  ten  chan- 
cellors of  the  exchequer.  The  most 
flashy  among  them  ali  of  our  tinie-^ 
his  name  was  George  Caniung^-took 
the  office  with  a  candid  declaration 
that  he  never  could  master  a  sum  in 
long  division.  He  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  his  financial  merits  ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  conclusion  of 
his  career  would  have  verified  all  the 
hopes  that  might  have  been  anticipated 
firom  this  opening  declaration.  The 
last  of  the  party,  we  see,  has  been  re^ 
warded  by  a  peerage  apd  a  pension  for 
leaving  the  exchequer  bankrupt,  and 
keeping  the  money  market  in  a  yet* 
petual  state  of  fever  and  fluctuation. 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  your 
being  afraid.  Who  knows  but  that^ 
if  the  French  system  of  rewarding 
literary  men  with  titles  and  decora^ 
tions,  as  the  Quarteriif  Review  re* 
commends,  were  to  be  introduced 
among  ns,  that  your  exertiona  in  this 
line  might  be  rewarded  as  well  as 
those  of  Rice-4hat  as  he  is  called 
Lord  Mounteagle,  in  honour  perhape 
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of  his  illoitrious  countryman  Daniel 
0*Rourke  {  so  might  you  be  styled  and 
titled  Lord  Mountgander,  in  honour 
of  that  illnstriouB  instrument  supplied 
to  yon  from  the  pinion  of  the  guardian 
bira  of  Rome>  wherewith  your  tribe 
enlightens  the  nations  ? 

It  is  hard  to  make  finance  what  the 
young  ladies  call  *'  interesting ;  '*  but 
for  a  good  solid  plumpudding  article, 
few  things  do  better.  It  is  a  pliun 
question  of  in  and  out— nothingmoro. 
I  know  there  are  people  who  pretend 
to  treat  it  impartially;  but  that  is  only 
pretence.  Good  pretence,  I  admit, 
and  occasionally  practised  by  all  par« 
ties.  It  is  very  well  to  begin  an  ar- 
ticle by  saying,  — *'  The  finances  of 
this  great  empire  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  become  a  party  question.  It 
is  a  question  which  concerns  all,  no 
matter  wliat  may  be  the  denominations 
of  party,  or  the  nicknames  of  faction, 
which  they  may  assume.  The  figures 
of  arithmetic  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  political  dissensions.  Look- 
ing upon  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  in  this  impartial  light,  and  feel- 
ing upon  this  point  at  least  no  trace 

of  pai  ty  bias,  it  gives  us" Now, 

all  this  looks  as  calm  as  the  summing 
up  of  a  judge,  but  be  not  deceived ;  for 
the  very  next  words  show  whether  the 
writer  is  catering  for  the  ins  or  the 
outs.  Let  me  continue— <*  feeling 
upon  this  point,  at  least,  no  trace  of 
party  bias,  it  gives  us  groat  pleasure 
to  announce,  that  the  returns  of  the 
quarter's  revenue,  just  published,  are 
highly  satisfactory. '  This  is  for  tlio 
ins :  for  the  outs^-^**  feeling  upon  this 
point,  at  least,  no  trace  of  party  bias, 
It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  i^tums  of  the  quarter's  ro* 
venue,  just  published,  are  highly  un- 
satisfactory. *  This,  be  it  remarked, 
may  be  said  of  the  self-same  returns, 
without  the  slightest  want  of  veracity. 
For  to  the  man  who  is  in,  no  matter 
how  un prosperous  the  general  return 
may  be,  as  his  own  peculiar  salary  is 
safe,  his  satisfaction  is  sincere';  and  no 
matter  how  cheering  in  its  universal 
aspect,  yet,  as  the  revenue  yields  no- 
thing to  him  who  is  out,  there  is  equal 
sincerity  in  hu  expression  of  discon- 
tent 

Thus  considered,  the  matter  is  as 
easy  as  A,  B,  C.  The  official  writer 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  insist  on  the 
general  wealth  of  the  country,  and  it 
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must  be  an  unlucky  return  indeed,^ 
which  does  not  aflbrd  him  some  de- 
tails of  gratification.  If  short  on  the 
year,  it  may  have  a  surplus  on  tho 
quarter.  If  deficient  in  both,  why,  it 
can  hardly  be  deficient  in  every  item. 
Customs  have  gone  back— but  look  at 
Excise.  Both  have  diminbhed — but 
then  observe  stamps ;  and  so  forth.  At 
all  events,  in  the  most  desperate  case 
you  can  compare  it  with  some  other 
year  in  the  past  twenty — taking  of 
course  the  worst— and,  assigning  tho 
safest  reasons  for  the  choice.  Then 
there  can  be  always  a  palliating  cause. 
The  crop  was  bad— tne  weather  was 
wet — any  thing  of  that  kind— or  else 
the  judicious  measures  of  the  ministry 
in  reducing  taxation  had  ocoasioned  a 
temporary  depression,  from  which, 
however,  the  energies  of  the  country, 
now  that  tliey  have  been  relieved  of 
the  load  so  iniquitonsly  laid  upon  them 
by  the  late  administration,  will  speed- 
ily recover  —  or  the  relations  with 
China,  or  Tombuctoo,  or  the  Man-in- 
the-Moon,  having  been  interrupted, 
had  occasioned  a  diminished  importa- 
tion of  rhubarb,  or  niggers,  or  moon- 
shine, which  had,  of  course,  aflbcted 
the  revenue  in  a  serious  degree— or, 
in  fact,  any  thing  you  like.  Next  year 
you  may  always  promise  will  be  bet- 
ter— if  it  be,  you  can  triumphantly 
quote  your  prediction  when  tho  due 
time  comes ;  if  otherwise,  as  nobody 
will  remember  any  thing  about  if,  you 
may  just  go  on  as  if  you  had  said 
quite  the  contrary.  As  to  the  other 
case — ^if  the  returns  be  really  favour- 
able,  there  need  be  no  end  of  your 
vapouring.  You  must  boldly  swear 
that  the  happy  result  was  altogether 
attributable  to  the  superhuman  wis« 
dom  and  the  incredible  integrity  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
their  admirable  colleagues,  —  even 
though  these  ever -to -be -honoured 
functionaries  had  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  a  potentate  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  Man-  in-  tho-  Moon. 
Equally  easy  is  the  other  side,  and 
far  more  popular.  You  can  have  no 
difficulty  here  whatever.  In  good 
years,  or  bad  years,  or  middling  y  eai^, 
it  is  all  the  same.  Disguise  them- 
selves as  they  will,  still,  Tobias,  taxes 
are  bitter  things !  There  is  here  an 
endless  diversity  of  grumbling  in  store* 
Is  tho  rovonuo  prosperous?     Good 
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God !  yon  will  exclaim,  what  a  sub- 
ject of  ezultation  that  nearly  fijft^ 
mOliona  of  money  have  been  merci- 
lofsly  extracted  from  the  industry  of 
an  oppressed  people!  Is  it  unpros* 
perons?  Why,  tnere  you  hare  the 
g9me  all  before  you.  Bfismanag»- 
xnent,  cormption,  ignorance,  iniquity, 
on  the  part  of  the  government — po« 
Terty,  ruin,  distress,  on  the  part  of  the 
.people.  Be  always  especially  pathetic 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  Excise. 
You  can  say,  <<  Does  not  that  little 
line,  ExcisB--deflciency  on  the  year, 
£764,843  :  9  :  II  J— that  little  row 
of  technical  figures — speak  volumes 
of  misery  ?  How  many  firesides  does 
it  not  denote  rendered  desolate— how 
many  comforts  abridged — how  many 
small  luxuries  utterly  denied? — the 
widow  and  the  orphan,"  and  so  forth. 
Sbiel  used  to  be  a  very  good  hand  at 
this  kind  of  work  until  he  got  a  place ; 
of  course,  now  that  he  is  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  would 
be  improper  for  him  to  indulge  in  such 
language.  I  have  long  observed  that 
we  all  like  to  be  told  that  we  are  going 
to  destruction.  It  suits  the  nationid 
taste  and  habit  of  growling.  Then, 
as  for  details,  you  never  can  be  at  a 
loss.  Admit  at  once  candidly— ^cand'itff- 
fyf  for  it  will  not  cost  you  any  thing—- 
that  taxation  is  necessary  in  general ; 
and  that  being  done,  you  can  fire  away 
at  every  item.  Customs  are  contrary 
to  principle,  as  tending  to  banish  com- 
merce from  our  shores.  Excise,  ini- 
quitous in  itself,  as  directly  pressing 
upon  the  inheritance  and  necessities 
of  the  people,  is  rendered  still  more 
detestable  by  its  inquisitorial  mode  of 
collection.  Who  can  say  that  an  Eng. 
liihman*s  houso  is  his  castle,  when  it 
is  liable  to  be  invaded  night  and  day 
by  the  domiciliary  visits  of  the  hireling 
ganger?  Taxes,  cruel,  oppressive, 
weighing  on  the  humbler  classes  with 
nnc(|ual  pressure — imposed  in  war, 
eontmned,  contrary  to  promise,  in 
peace — the  very  light  of  heaven,  &c. 
[You  can  be  always  particularly  strong 
upon  the  window- tax ;  draw  a  picture 
of  **  a  widowed  mother  watching  in 
roatemal  agony  over  the  sick-bed  of 
her  lovely  boy,  gasping  in  the  agonies 
of  typhus  in  a  hot  room,  where  the 
merciless  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer  has 
dosed  the  only  avenue  of  air"— -if  I 
do  not  mistake,  O'Connell  had  some- 
thing of  this  kind  once.]  Stamps,  a 
shameful  clog  on  transtotionsof  pri<* 
NO.  ccxcvni.  VOL.  xLvm. 


vate  business,  and  shamefully  dispro* 
portioned.  Why  should  a  poor  man 
be  called  upon  to  pay  a  shilling  upon 
his  bill  for  j810,  while  the  rich  man 
has  only  to  par  a  pound  upon  his  bin 
for  £5000  ?— the  tax,  in  the  case  of  the 
poor,  being  the  two*hundredth  part  of 
the  sum,  and  in  the  case  of  the  rich 
only  the  five-thousandth.  Cobbett,  I 
think,  it  was  who  first  discovered  this 
argument;  and  Lord  Althorp,  (then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,)  looking 
as  sagacious  as  one  of  his  own  prize- 
oxen,  assured  the  honourable  member 
for  Oldham  that  he  did  not  know 
what  reply  to  make.  There  is  encoQ-» 
ragement  for  you,  Tobias,  to  write. 
Yon  see  that  ignorance  is  no  clog 
upon  financial  argument.  Post-office 
—but  read  Rowland  Hill — and  as  for 
the  rest,  they  are  too  paltry  and  insig« 
nificant  to  be  allowed  for  a  moment 
to  become  impediments  in  the  revenue 
of  a  mighty  empire.' 

To  this  your  ministerial  antagonists 
may  reply, — **  How,  thon,  in  the 
name  of  Mammon,  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer of  the  Court  of  Pandemonium,  is 
the  revenue  to  be  raised  ?  You  say 
that  there  should  be  taxation,  but  you 
object  to  every  source  by  which  it  can 
possibly  be  raised.*'  Your  answer  is 
at  hand.  You  have  your  enemy  on 
the  hip.  **  It  is  no  business  of  ours 
to  assist  the  degraded  and  imbecile 
cabinet,  whichhas  brought  the  country 
into  so  much  misery  and  ruin,  by  de- 
vising new  modes  of  fiscal  Oppression 
for  the  farther  harassing  of  this  un- 
fortunate and  deluded  nMion.  It  will 
be  fall  time  to  ask  us  this  question 
when  we  enjoy  the  rank  and  pocket 
the  salary  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  *'  and  as  the  chances  of  your 
attaining  that  office,  Tobias,  are  of  tho 
slenderest  order,  you,  by  this  meant, 
will  baffle  the  enquiry  of  your  oppo- 
nents till  the  coming  of  the  Cockli- 
cranes,  and  the  consequent  re-esta- 
blishmcnt  of  King  Picrockle  on  the 
throne  of  the  Dipsodes,  lost  to  him 
by  his  listening  to  the  vssnglorious 
counsels  of  his  three  rash  captains, 
and  the  indomitable  valour  of  Frere 
Jehan  des  Efitomeures,  which  some 
interpret  *<  Friar  John  of  the  Chop- 
ping Knives,"  and  ethers  *'  Friar  John 
of  the  Funnels." 

So  far  for  finance.    I  have  omitted 

all  mention  of  the  national  debt,  for 

that  is  a  plaui  case.      On  one  side  it 

is  an  inoabus  on  the  country.    It  waa 
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contracted  to  support  unholy  wars 
il^ainst  liherty ;  it  weighs  down  all  our 
energies  i  it  ^ypQses  us  to  enormous 
tazatioui  and  so  ou  until  you  Qome  to 
<<Huzzfi  for  the  sponge."  [Quote 
ftoja  Johnson  ;— 

ff  4nd  praodsons  now  their  frandsirM* 
wreath  rcuect,  ' 

From  age  to  age  in  •Tcrlaatixig  debt,  j 
On  the  other  side*  it  is  a  stimulus  to 
national  exertion— a  security  against 
ifar.    It  WW  contracted  principally 
to  save  us  from  becoming  a  province 
of  France  t  its  proceeds  are  all  spent 
in  the  country :  it  affords  a  conveoient 
•ecurity  for  inyesting  money  ;  and  so 
oni  until  you  come  to  •'  Huzza  for 
faith  to  the  public  creditors  T*  [  When 
people  tell  you  that  it  will  destroy 
the  country  at  last,  fail  not  to  re- 
mind them  of  that  great  philosopher, 
David  Hume,  who  predicted  the  same 
tesuU  whenever  it  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred millions.]    'This  I  have  omitted 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  declined 
giving  you  any  instruction  on  the 
•uhjoct  of  pro- Popery  and  no- Popery, 
(see  in  my  former  letter.  Art.  Catho- 
ucsO  viz,  because  if   you  cannot 
wish  thait  you  have  chosen  a  wrong 
trade*    As  Maxwell's  Cockney  was, 
in  many  particulars,  an  excellent  man, 
hut  <*he  would  never  do  for  Qalway  ;" 
ao  you  may  be  a  man  of  the  most 
astonishing  abilities  in  all  other  species 
of  literature,  but  in  this  case  •*  you 
will  never  do  for  a  newspaper."    Be< 
aides,  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, and  I  have  observed,  Tobias, 
that  the  word  Mt  is  very  unpalatable 
to  literary  men  in  general ;  and  from 
some  singular  associations  is  apt  to 

S reduce  a  considerable  effect  upon 
mr  nervous  system. 
YIU.  FoaWGN  ArrMas.— I  must 
drop  the  pen  for  a  moment  and  weep ! 
My  heart  is  sadi  and  I  must  mix  a 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  caiidum 
■cvai.  '  I  am  like  Ossian',  the  son  of 
Fingal,  begotten  by  Jemmy  Macpher- 
aon,  dominie  of  Ruthven,  and  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 
<<Tho  murmur  of  thy  streams,  O 
Lorax  brings  back  the  memory  of  the 
past.  The  sound  of  thy  words,  Gar- 
maUar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear»**  Like 
him,  *'  I  stretch  my  hand  to  the  spear 
as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  I 
stretch  my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble ;  and 
the  dgh  of  my  bosom  grows;"  and 
Mke  him,  toop  I  remember  with  sorrow 
Bover  ending*  <^  A  tale  of  the  times  of 


But  the  stern  work  of  the  world 
must  be  done  in  spite  of  our  griefs. 
I  empty,  therefore,  my  tumbler  to 
get  forward  with  a  sigh. 

Methinks  I  hear  you,  Tobias,  ask- 
ing what  affecu  me  in  this  unusual 
manner.  Perhaps  you  may,  in  the 
simplicity  of  your  soul,  imagine  that, 
like  Lord  Byron*s  lady  of  a  noble  line, 
I  weep  over  the  realm's  decay,  and 
have  some  notion  of  #teft'fi^— excuse 
me  from  borrowing  a  word  from  the 
Yocabulary  of  the  now  ministerial  and 
courtly  party  of  Ribandism  —  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  contrasting  his  go- 
Ternment  with 

"  The  gloriet  of  England  of  old, 

Et9  the  faithlesa  Whigi  betray'd  ber, 
When  WeUington*t  men  won  laibings  of 

gold, 
^re  Evani  to  liokingi  wm  leader. 
(The  last  rhyme,  be  it  observed,  be- 
ing Hibernian,  in  honour  of  that  dis- 
tinguished commander,  and  knight  of 
the  blushing  riband  and  unblushing 
oountenanoe.)  Not  I.  I  have  a  great 
esteem  Ibr  Lord  Palmereton.  He 
writes  a  Yery  good  leading  article  him- 
self, which,  if  he  could  put  a  little 
sense  or  truth  into  the  matter,  and 
some  slight  dash  of  grammar  into  the 
language,  would  be  admirable  speci- 
mens of  the  art  upon  which  I  am  leo- 
turing  you.  And  then  every  party 
man,  no  matter  to  what  side  he  is  at- 
tached, must  regard  consistency ;  and 
of  statesmen  Lord  Palmerston  is, 
among  living  men,  the  most  consis- 
tent. 

"  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Whenever  it  is  shined  upon." 

He  has  consistently,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  stuck  to  place. 

1.  Mr  Pitt  was  prime  minister,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

2.  Mr  Fox  was  prime  minister,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

8.  Lord  Orenville  was  prime  minis- 
ter, and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

4.  Mr  Peroeval  was  prime  minister, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  bad  a  place. 

6.  Lord  Liverpool  was  prime  min- 
ister, and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a 
place. 

6.  Mr  Canning  was  prime  mmister, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

7,  Lord  Goderich  was  prime  minis- 
ter, and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  plaoe< 
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Ulster,  and  Lord  Falmeraton  Dad  a 
place. 

9.  Tbe  Daka  of  WelliDgtoii  was 
prioie  zninifltar*  and  Lord  Palmenton 
oad  apUce. 

Here  breaks  the  series— bat  not  for 
leDg«  The  Duke,  having  resoWed 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake,  flung 
^almerston  out  of  office  as  unceremo- 
niously as  angry  Jove*  in  ParadUe 
Lo9i»  flings  Mulciber  sheer  o'er  the 
crystal  battlemenU.  Tbe  fall  of  poor 
Vulcan  lasted 

•'  From  morn  to  hood,  from, boos  to 

dewy  eve — 
A  nmuBer's  day." 

His  lordship's  tumble  was  not  of 
much  longer  duration  ; — he  was  out 
aboat  six  months*  during  which  time 
he  idayed  tbe  part  of  a  flaming  patriot, 
and  then — 

10.  Earl  Grey  was  prisse  minister, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place, 

11.  Lord  Melbourne  was  prime 
ministei;,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  a 
place. 

Peel  came  in  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  then  Palmerston  bad  no 
place ;  but  soon  returned — 

12.  Lord  Melbourne,  purged  of 
Brongham,  as  prime  minister,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  had  a  place. 

Had  a  place,  do  I  say  ?  has  a  place. 
What's  that  Terence  says,  Filium  ha^ 
beo,  Menedeme:  ah!  quid  dixi  habtof 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  quotation 
is  correct,  Tobias,  because  tbe  last 
copy  of  Terence  I  had,  is  gone  the 
way  of  all  Terence's  ad  avunculos. 
Yon  understand  Latin ;  namely,  that 
of  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  aepartment. 

Albany  FonbUnque  has  published 
a  book  called  ''  England  under  seven 
Administrations."  What  is  that  to 
the  work  which  the  noble  Tiscount 
might  publish — '■  Palmerston  under 
twelve  Administrations?"  Such  an 
example  of  consistency,  I  maintain,  is 
scarcely  to  be  matched  in  history. 

Therefore,  shall  Lord  Palmerston 
receive  no  marks  of  contumely  from 
me;  and  as  for  the  rubi  of  England, 
I  am  aware  that,  like  a  female  friend 
of  the  late  Dtd^e  of  Queensberry, 
Britannia  takes  a  great  deal  of  ruining. 
N09  Tobias,  my  sorrows  are  much 
more  practical.  For  the  peace  of  the 
general  world,  perhaps,  but  for  the 
plague  and  annoyance  of  the  newa* 


pleased  the  Fates  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  in  1615.  And  what  are  news- 
papers now,  to  what  they  were  then  ? 
Treadmills,  sir,  compared  with  the 
former  pleasure  gardens.  Why,  when 
the  war  ragedZ-ra^ec^  do  I  say?— 
when  the  war  tporled,  newspapers 
wrote  themselves.  What  had  an 
editor  to  do,  but  to  slip  his  scissors 
into  the  Gazette— and  Extraordmary 
Gazettes  were  in  those  days  as  plentr 
as  blackberriei — and  whip  out  of  it 
whole  pages  of  matter  at  a  time.  And 
what  matter,  Tobias  1  God  help  your 
head!  do  not  think  that  what  you 
now  read  in  gazettes  is  to  be  compared 
with  what  was  the  readiog  in  similar 
works  when  I  was 

.....-*<  Cslidus  juventa, 

CoDsiito  Planeo/' 
or,  as  Lord  Byron  chooses  to  translate 
It, 

*'  In  my  hot  youth,  when  George  the 
Third  was  king," 

or  better  still,  in  MS.  pmisi  me, 

''  In  my  hot  yonth,  when  on  the  ocean 

drench 
Lord  Nelson  thnnder*d-»aod  In  the  field 

or  trench 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  sqnabash'd  the 

F^nch.'' 

What  have  we  in  the  gazettes  now 
but  a  small  handful  of  promotions  In 
the  army  or  navy,  putting  us  per- 
versely in  mind  of  better  times:  a 
grudging  and  beggarly  brevet ;  lots 
of  dissolutions  of  partnerships,  bank- 
ruptcies, dividends,  certificates,  se« 
questrations,  declarations  of  insol- 
vencv,  [by  the  way,  if  you  are  writing 
on  tne  Opposition  side,  keep  your 
€^e  sharp  upon  these  departments  of 
the  Gazette,  for  you  can  always,  if 
they  happen  to  swell  considerably, 
bring  them  up  as  proofs  of  the  despe- 
rate state  of  the  country,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me,  at  this  period  of 
our  correspondence,  to  say,  must  be 
always  attributed  to  the  direct  and 
infernal  agency  of  the  existing  Ad- 
ministration. Observe,  in  passing, 
that  you  are  always  to  describe  bank- 
rupts as  ill-used  individuals,  men  of 
the  utmost  solvency,  tbe  most  prudent 
conduct,  and  the  most  undeniable 
principles,  Just  as  the  police  reporters 
designate  all  ladies  of  that  "  certain'* 
kino,  which.  In  conversation,  we  are 
content  to  leave  ''  uncertainj**   aa 
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*•  interesting,  though  unfortunate,  fo- 
nales  ; "]  announc«ment3  of  promo- 
tionSf  or  choppings  and  changings  of 
robbing  statesmen  and  jobbing  law- 
yers; now  and  then  a  peer  by  the 
Tirtue  and  for  the  cause  of  the  pitch- 
fork; Ebenezer  Snooks,  or  Joshua 
Pelew-islandsj  or  Snufflebag  Siz-and- 
eightpence,  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
or  Birmingham,  turned  into  a  knight, 
—-Sir  Ebenezer,  Sir  Joshua,  Sir  Snuf- 
flebag ;  a  license  granted  to  the  no- 
soap-and-water  primitive  sand-the- 
sugar-pick-a-pocket  body  of  believers, 
to  allow  persons  to  commit  fornication 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind.  Excellent  all  in 
their  way — excellent  all ;  the  last  p^ir- 
Ucularly,  for  it  has.contributed  to  put 
various  shillings  into  the  hands  of 
various  worthy  and  pious  men,  to 
whom  that  ceremony — not  of  mar- 
riage, but  payment — was  peculiarly 
refreshing. 

But,  Tobias,  where  is  the  Jighl- 
ing  f  You  will  tell  me  it  48  in  India. 
Heaven  forefend  that  I  should  under- 
value ludia  ; — if  this  letter  of  mine  by 
any  accident  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Scotchmen,  I  should  be  ruined  for 
ever,  were  I  to  do  so. 

"  AU  Caledonia  waste  and  wild, 
Fit  nurse  for  many  a  writer  child," 

would  be  in  arms  against  me*  Here 
let  me  diverge  for  a  moment.  [We 
must  decline  publishing  the  remarks 
of  this  writer  concerning  Scotland,  as 
they  are  exceedingly  illiberal.  We 
fall  back  on  the  national  motto, 
■*  Netm  me  (or  we  should  perhaps,  in 
editorial  phrase,  say  nos,)  impune  la- 
cessit,'*  which  signifies,  "  Nobody 
shall  insult  Scotland  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine."  Besides,  we  sell  8500 
copies  in  India.  We  therefore  cut 
out  the  immediately  succeeding  sen- 
tences. The  letter  proceeds  to  say,] 
Cabul,  good — Herat,  excellent— Khe- 
lat,  famous.  All  the  march  of  the 
army,  splendid.  Who  denies  it?  At 
least  I  cannot  find  any  one  who  does ; 
nor,  with  all  my  experience,  can  I  con- 
ceive why  any  body  should  have  any 
reason  whatever  for  saying  one  word 
against  the  Indian,  or,  as  you  call  it 
when  you  wish  to  make  a  long  word 
tewards  filling  up  a  line,  the  Indo- 
British  army.  I  think  on  the  whole 
that  they  should  be  praised ;  but  that 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  There  is 
nobody  to  abuse  them,  and  therefore, 
not  being  matter  of  controversy,  they 


are  of  no  t(56  to  us  of  the  broadsheet. 
I  know  that  among  Indians,  Mulli- 
gatawneys,  Quihis,  or  other  remark- 
ble  castes  in  Brahminical  history, 
you  cannot  sit  down  a  moment  with- 
out being  told  that  India  is  lost — that 
the  direction-^— 

No — here  I  am  wrong,  because  the 
gentlemen  in  the  direction  are  a  re- 
markable exception  to  this  matter  <^ 
communicability  as  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  Indian  combustibility — excuse 
the  alliteration,  for  they  never  say  a 
word  about  it  at  all.  Odd  as  it  must 
appear  to  you,  Tobias,  I  dined  with  a 
director  the  other  day,  and  when  I 
asked  him  what  was  tlie  progress  of 
affairs  in  China,  he  answered  with 
much  dignity,  '*  Sir,  I  am  not  aware, 
officially,  that  such  a  place  as  China 
exists." 

But  to  supply  my  broken  sentence. 
I  was  proceeding  to  observe,  that  all 
Indians,  especially  those 'who  call 
themselves  Old  Indians,  declare  that 
India  is  lost,  and  that  the  directors 
have  lost  it.  In  every  new  war  in  the 
East,  the  natives  of  the  Oriental  club, 
situate  by  the  refreshing  margin  of 
the  streams  of  Shepherd  Street,  hold 
out  that  we  are  done.  Every  body, 
Mahometan,  Brahmin,  Burman,  Pin- 
daree,  Affgban,  Thug,  Hill  Cooley, 
whoever  may  turn  up,  is  to  beat  us. 
Observe  with  what  exactitude  every 
"  correspondent  from  India**  remarks 
that  nobody  but  himself  knows  what 
India  is. 

I  do  not  deny  the  value  of  this,  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  passes  current  at  Ibbotson^s 
Hotel  as  vast  philosophy ;  but  it  hardly 
interests  that  noble  community  called 
the  reading  public.  What  can  you 
make  of  Hindoo  affairs  ?  1  know  that 
in  places  where  Indians  do  congregate, 
we  hear  a  vast  clamour  about  person- 
ages of  various  names  of  Oriental 
sound,  terrific  to  the  waiters.  We 
listen  astounded  to  the  three- faced 
doings  of  the  Great  Ram-bam-jerry- 
go  -  dam  -  berry  -  ho  -  torn  •  too-tun-hoo- 
flam-bang,  when  a  Rajah  or  Nawaab, 
(in  my  youth  they  used  to  call  these 
chaps  Nabob,)  or  Shah  or  Kamram, 
(I  think  that  is  a  word  of  new  impor- 
tation,)  or  Ameer,  or  Mirza,  or  Lama, 
or  Tharawaddie,  or  Mandarin,  is  to 
chop  us  off  as  if  we  were  no  better 
than  grass  prepared  for  the  dejeuner 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  many  years  ago 
King  of  Babylon.    But  I  do  not  see 
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where  jon  are  to  write  leading  articles 
on  this  peculiar  tack,  and  that  you 
know*  Tohiaa,  is  the  onlj  point  on 
which  I  am  at  present  lecturing. 

I  sappose  Lonl  Keane  and  Dost  Mo- 
hammed.  Shah  Soojah  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Macnaughton,  Captain  Thom- 
son and  RuDJeet  Sing,  and  all  per* 
sons  concerned,  have  done  their  duty. 
So  I  take  it  that  General  Perowski, 
in  his  march  upon  Khiva,  has  made  a 
demonstration  worthy  of  regard .  With 
respect  to  Circassia,  it  is  to  be  ima- 
gined that  the  war  is  going  on  there 
satisfactorily.    Whether  Mehemet  AH 
and  the  Saltan  have  settled  their  dif- 
ferences, I  am  not  aware—nor  do  I 
exactly  recollect  if  Khosrew  Pacha 
has  been  hanged,  like  the  late  Mons. 
Counroisicr,  valet  of  Lord  William 
Russell.     I  read,  two  or  three  days 
ago,  that  Lisbon  had  been  swallowed 
up  in  an  earthquake;  but  what  the  date 
was,  whether  it  was  the  earthquake  of 
1759,  or  one  that  occurred  last  week, 
I  did  not  stop  to  enquire.     Of  Spain, 
I  perceive  that  occasional  mention  is 
made,  accompanied  with  some  anxiety 
on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  but,  on  en- 
quiry in  other  quarters,  I  do  not  find 
any  trace  of  its  existence.     There's  a 
boundary  question*  I  believe,  going 
on  between  us  and  the  Yankees,  and 
we  occasionally  hear  of  such  places  as 
Mexico,  Pern,  the  Equator,  Chili,  and 
al)  that  sort  of  thing. 

Well !  they  are,  1  suppose,  all  right 
in  their  way — but  they  cannot  be  made 
permanent  stuff  for  articles.  There 
are  only  two  points  on  which  1  have 
to  advise  you.  There  are,  first,  Louis 
.  Philippe,  •••♦♦••'• 
and  the  other  is  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
.-difficult—difficult— but  •  •  ♦  • 
This  is  altogether  a  different  mat- 
ter. I  most  go  back  to  my  original 
ground  of  lament.  What  is  all  this  to 
the  days  bygone?  You  have  some- 
thmg  now  to  write  upon— else  your 
occupation  is  gone;  but  you  must 
write — ^you,  even  you,  Tobias,  other- 
wise the  paper  looks  naked  and  dis- 
armed. God  be  with  the  days  when 
we  could  print  in  letters  as  tall  as  the 
monument, 

GLORIOUS  VICTORY! 

What  had  we  to  say  then  ?  What, 
but  "  it  is  with  feelings  not  to  be  de. 
scribed  that  we  call  the  attention — but 
that  indeed  is  not  needed  —  of  our 
readers^  to  the  glorious  intclligenco 


which  will  be  found  below.  Feeling 
that  any  preface  of  ours  would  only 
impatiently  detain  the  impatient  public 
from  the  glorious  intelligence,  which  it 
b  our  glorious  lot  to  lay  before  them, 
we  shall  not  add  another  word.'* 

Then  followed  four  columns  of  some 
such  stuff  as  the  Nile,  or  Copenhagen, 
or  Trafalgar,  or  Tdavera,  or  Sala- 
manca, or  Badajoz,  or  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  or  San  Sebastian,  or  Thoulouse, 
or  Waterloo,  or  the  march  upon  Mos- 
cow, or  the  occupation  of  France— 

But  no  matter — see  the  Annual  Re* 
gitter.  Now,  when  these  things  were 
going  forward  in  the  world,  who  cared 
a  farthing  what  else  a  newspaper  con- 
tained, if  it  gave  than  f  I  repeat  it,  in 
those  glorious  days  a  newspaper 
wrote  itself.  May  1  not  then  be  sad 
of  soul,  when  1  find  that,  instead  of 
filling  papers  with  deeds  of  others,  we 
are  obliged  to  stuff  them  with  words 
of  our  own.  China,  you  will  say, 
may  do  something—no— it  is  only  & 
tempest  in  a  tea-cup.  Not  that  China 
is  not  a  fine  thing  to  write  about— 
there's  the  Opium  question — elegant 
on  both  sides;  read  Warren — he  floors 
the  humbug  that  opium  has  any 
thing  td  do  with  the  quarrel.  There 
you  have  every  thing  that  can  be 
said  on  that  side ;  read  piety,  morals, 
poison,  corruption  of  innocent  em- 
pire— all  excellent.  But  fighting 
there  will  be  none.  That  Lin,  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  writes  well,  and 
in  a  capital  style,  cannot  be  denied. 
I  wish  that  we  had  more  of  the  Lin 
style  among  ourselves ;  but  between 
ourselves,  Tobias,  I  fear  that  our  most 
eminent  political  authors  imitate  more 
the  swagger  than  the  energy  of  that 
most  original  of  writers.  If  he  be 
obliged  to  fly  from  China,  I  hope  he'll 
come  to  London,  for  he  would  be  well 
worth  ten  guineas  a- week  to  the  , 
or  any  other  comatose  and  moribund 
journal. 

I  amaboutto— — • 

*«*  Here  the  handwriting  of  the 
venerable  senior  begins  to  be  so  indis- 
tinct, thst  it  cannot  be  deciphered  by 
any  average  compositor.  We  sup« 
pose  that,  like  all "  laudalores  temporis 
acti,"  he  was  led  away  by  his  antiquat- 
ed feelings.  Whether  we  shall  publish 
any  more  of  this  correspondence,  which 
has  by  the  merest  accident  fallen  into 
our  hands,  is  a  matter  of  consideration. 
But  as  our  readers  may  perhaps  be 
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aozioiis  to  find  how  Mr  Flimfly  appre- 
ciated the  favours  of  his  ancient  cor- 
raspondenti  we  subjoin  the  following 
letter:— 

Tobias  Flimst«  Esq.,  to  Miss  Sab  ah 

FtTLLPOINT. 

^'Nthmaaer-where,  Jum  18, 1840. 
«<  Sabah, 

•«  This  is  the  anniversary  of  — 
the  battle  of  Waterloo-^tbe  battle 

which  decided  the  fate  of the  fate 

of  nations.  I  am  distracted  to  think 
that  this  renowned  day— this  renowned 
day — ^is  to  be'  the  day-^the  day — ^that 
decides  my  fate — my  fate — as  well— 
or  rather  as  ill— as  that  of  the  late 
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Napoleon  Buonaparte,  or  Bonaparte 
—for  it  is  spelt  both  ways.  I  am  dis- 
tracted— distracted.  1  do  not  know 
what  1  am  writing— indeed,  many  per« 
sons  have  said  the  same  of  my  printed 
compositions — but— Sarah  —Sally— 
Sal-^Sall  Is  this  the  conduct— is  this 
the— the— the«-I  have  not  got  a  word* 
And  is  she  then  false? — ^but  I  will  dotf 
or  shall  not,  or  whatever  is  the  beat 
grammar,  for  I  do  not  think  it  is  de-> 
cided — whatever  it  is,  will  not,  or  shall 
not — it  is  no  use  to  go  on.  Of  all  the 
old  ruffians  I  ever  knew— BurFiAws— 
I  underline  it.  No  matter.  What 
he  says  is  true— bat  •  •  •  • 


TBA^TOTALISlt  AND  TOTAL  AB8TINBN0B. 


Dear  Chbistophee, — Having  been* 
lately  invited  to  become  vice- patron 
of  a  Total  Abstinence  Society,  by 
some  well-meaning  people  whose 
knowledge  of  my  habits,  and  my  pe-* 
ouliar  fitness  for  that  office,  must  have 
been  derived  from  sources  highly 
flattering  to  myself,  and  the  authenti- 
city of  which  was  probably  never 
questioned,  I  have  been  induced  to 
turn  over  in  my  mind  the  great  ques- 
tion of  totalism— by  which  I  mean 
totality  in  all  its  branches,  whether  of 
abstinence  or  of  tea.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  undiluted  water, 
taken  inwardly,  upon  such  constitu- 
tions as  mine,  I  have  even  made  my- 
self the  subject  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments. As  the  object  I  had  in  view 
was  to  benefit  society  at  the  least  pos- 
irible  inconvenience  to  myself,  it  oe« 
eurred  to  me  that  the  virtue  of  the 
pure  element  (as  it  used  to  be  called 
Defore  it  was  analysed  by  philosophers 
and  microscopes)  might  be  well 
enough  tested  on  the  omnopathic 
principle,  that  is,  by  being  taken  in 
infinitessimally  small  doses ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  admit,  so  far  as  my  own  case 
is  concerned,  that  water  is  at  least  a 
perfeotly  harmless  fluid,  and  not  very 
unpleasant ;  provided  that,immediate« 
ly  after  imbibing  it,  the  mouth  and 
throat  be  rinsed  with  a  little  cognac  ; 
and  perhaps  other  people  may  l)«  able 
to  refrain  from  swallowing  their 
gargle.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  step 
towiirds  qualifying  oneVself  for  go- 
ing the  entire  hog,  and  taking  the 


pledge  of  Father  Matthew;  but  my 
own  maxim  is  pedeientim  tamen  A 
very  sudden  conversion  is  always  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  relapse ;  and  I  am 
determined  that  nobody  shall  be  able 
to  reproach  me  with  precipitation  In 
the  matter.  I  shall  much  meditate 
this  thing,  I  promise  yon,  and  read 
many  tracts  and  hear  many  fathers 
upon  the  subject,  before  I  liecome  a  tho- 
rough proselyte.  Great,  indeed,  would 
be  my  satisfaction,  Mr  North,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  your  advice,  and  more 
especially  of  your  example.  To  learn 
that  you  had  at  length  repudiated 
those  maxims  of  <*  wise  old  Phocy- 
lides,"  and  become  a  tea-totaler  in 
your  old  days,  would  have  greater 
influence  with  me  than  a  dozen  Pin- 
daric odes  OB  the  surpassing  excel- 
lency of  water.  Bnt,  perhaps,  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  a  man  at  your  time  of 
life  to  renounce  inveterate  habits  of 
tippling.  In  the  mean  time,  having 
unfortunately  not  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  confine  my  reading  and  inves- 
tigations to  one  mde  of  the  ques- 
tion only,  I  am  agitated  by  a  sea  of 
doubts;  and  such  of  my  friends  as 
watch  me  narrowly  are  able  to  detect 
little  inconsistencies  in  my  conduct, 
which  are  entirely  owing  to  the  impar- 
tiality with  which  I  balance  the  con- 
flicting arguments  upon  this  intricate 
subject.  1 1  is  alleged,  for  instance,  that 
I  am  a  tea-totaler  in  theory  but  not 
in  practice— that  the  thin  potations 
which  I  am  in  the  ooeasi<mal  habit 
of  preeerilnng  for  others»  do  notf  by 
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any  neaaf »  eonstitote  my  own  ordl- 
nuy  beverage ;  and  that  my  most 
eiMig«tie  remarks  apd  aptest  quota- , 
ttont  in  favour  of  '<tbe  cap  that  cheers 
bnt  mot  inebriates,"  are  generally  made 
nnder  the  inflnence  of  another  enp 
trfaieb  does -both.  The  fact  is  as  I 
hav^  told  yon.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  that  candid  and  insatiable  spirit 
of  enquiry,  and  that  entire  openness 
to  eofnvictiony  which  in  politics  are  the 
cbaraeteristie  of  the  respectable  seo- 
tioa  called  waverers,  and  never  having 
been  able  to  make  np  mv  mind  tho- 
'  roQghlyy  eonelnsivelyy  and  inexorably 
on  any  subject  whatever,  I  claim  the 
jostice  of  not  having  mj  fluctuations 
aieribed  to  any  dereliction  of  principle. 
In  truth,  Mr  North,  there  is  in  this 
question,  as  in  every  other  that  ever 
1  examined,  an  infinite  deal  to  be  said 
on  Iwth  rides.  First,  let  ns  consider 
the  matter  in  a  chemical  point  of  view. 
Listen  to  the  animated  and  urgent 
lemonstrance  of  a  learned  hydropho* 
Ust  addresring  himself  to  those  whom 
he  styles  the  Antichristian  Sect, 
vidgarly  and  illiterately  calling  them* 
selvee  tea-totalen .  "  Yon  say  that 
ale  and  porter,  wines  and  spirits,  are 
stbmilating  poisons  I  What  Is  the 
atmosphere— the  air  we  breathe  ?  It 
is  eempoeed  of  four-fifths  of  nitrogen 
gas,  (the  most  deadly  poison  if  breathed 
by  itself,)  mixed  with  about  one-fifth 
of  ozygmi  gas,  which  is  also  a  stimu* 
lating  poison ;  for,  if  taken  undiluted 
with  nitrogen,  it  would  produce  great 
excitement,  inflammation,  and  death  ; 
into  which  gas,  if  it  pleased  Heaven 
suddenly  and  entirely  to  convert  the 
I  atmosphere,  it  would  consume  the 
world  to  its.  foundation  in  one  uni- 
versal  blase}  yet.  If  diluted  with  the 
other  gaSf  it  gives  vigour,  vivacity, 
healthy  beanty,  and  existence  to  man, 
and  the  whole  natural  world.  The 
oxygen,  applied  a  few  moments  in  a 
concentrated  form,  increases  the  pulse, 
andprodnoee  an  excitement  bordering 
on  inebriation.  When  you  say  we 
should  take  no  stimnlus,  must  we 
therefore  abstain  from  inhaling  the 
sthmilna  of  the  atmosphere?  A  stimu- 
lating poison,  too,  it  mar  be  called, 
from  being  eomponnded  of  ingredients 
which,  tuLen  separately,  would  in- 
stantly kill/*  Here  is  manifestly  the 
tme  ground  of  the  comparison  in* 
stitatwl  by  a  disting^shed  orator  be^ 
tween  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
Bberty  of  the  prem.    fiaeh  aiay  be 
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said  to  be  compounded  of  inflammatory 
and  destructive  elements,  the  evil  pro« 
perties  of  which  are  neutralized  by 
combination.  What  is  nitrogen  gas 
to  a  letter  from  Brutus,  or  a  leading 
article  to  the  gross  personality^  the 
rude  invective,  the  wilful  misrepre* 
sentation,  the  malicious  bint,  and  the 
daring  libel?  Yet,  if  we  have  our 
newspaper  not,  we  die  t  and,  indeed^ 
it  appears  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
deleterious  compound  is  a  physical 
impossibility — a  mere  chimera ;  since 
if,  from  the  combination  of  even  nox'* 
ions  elements,  a  salutary  whole  is 
formed,  it  follows,  a  fortiori,  that 
when  the  ingredients  are  themselves 
innocent,  or  it  may  be  beneficial,  the 
resulting  compound  must  necessarily 
be  wholesome ;  and  this  is  the  great 
argument  in  favour  of  the  salubrious 
properties  of  punch,  bishop,  whisky- 
toddy,  and  the  like.  No  one  is  more 
thoroughlv  familiar  than  yourself,  Mr 
North,  with  the  component  parts  of 
punch.  Your  practical  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  where,  or  at  what  early 
period  of  precocious  youth  originally 
acquired  I  know  not,  has  been  ma- 
tured in  innumerable  symposia ;  and, 
so  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  the 
source  of  your  learning  is  probably 
Johnson's  dictionary,  which  would 
inform  you  that  punch  is  a  liquor 
made  by  mixing  spirit  with  water, 
sngar,  and  the  juice  of  lemon,  and 
formeriy  with  spice ;  and  is  so  called 
from  an  IndUn  word  signifying  five, 
that  being  the  number  ^  ingredients. 
The  Greek  equivalent  for  punch,  or 
more  properly  pounch,  Is  X«  wttrt  t  bnt 
the  spice  is  now  admissible  only  in 
bishop  ;  wherefore  in  the  universities, 
and  in  convocations'of  the  clergy,  and 
in  other  assemblages  of  learned  men* 
punch  is  more  correctly  called  hm 
Tif^afttf,  signifying  a  combination  of 
four.  Thus  it  appears  that,  in  this 
liquid,  the  purifying  and  nutritious 
principle  of  composition  Is  carried  at 
least  twice  as  far  as  in  common  at- 
mospheric air,  which  labours  utidef 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  ndxtni^ 
of  the  elements  only.  Of  conrsoi 
however,  many  wiU  be  prepared  to 
contend  that  punch  is  not,  by  Any 
means^  as  important  and  vital  an  agent 
in  the  economy  of  nature  as  dr ;  so 
that,  without  its  regular  supplv  as 
a  stimulus,  men  would  ''  dwmdle 
and  die.**  Indeed,  there  are  some 
people  of    my    aequaintanee,    and 
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those  members  of  no  society  for 
abstaining  either  totally  or  partially 
from  any  thing  whatsoever,  who, 
if  they  should  happen  to  be  afflicted 
with  a  sick  headach  in  the  mornings 
are  apt  to  break  ont  into  abrupt  and 
passionate  exclamations^  damnatory  of 
the  «'  flowing  bowl,"  as  if  that  had 
some  connexion  with  their  malady. 
But  What  says  the  poet,  in  one  of  those 
inspired  strains,  by  which  the  gifted 
sons  of  song,  flinging  the  touch  of  ge- 
nius around  them,  and  therewith  illu- 
minating and  revealing  the  sudden 
mysteries  of  nature,  occasionally  an- 
nounce sublime  truths  to  the  world  ? 
*'  Puach  cures  the  gout,  the  colic,  and  the 

phthisic ; 
And  it  is,  of  all  things,  the  very  best  of 

physic." 

This  is  truly  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  god  of  poesy  and 
of  medicine.  However,  like  most 
other  oracles,  it  is  not  entirely  unob- 
scure; — ^but  there  is  the  merit  of  the 
revelation.  Had  there  been  no  ambi- 
guity  no  room  for  speculation  and 

controversy — grateful  mortals,  having 
in  the  first  instance  received  the  pre- 
cious truth  with  all  due  reverence, 
would  have  proceeded  forthwith  to 
consign  it  to  the  bottom  of  that  well 
where  other  truths  lie  hid,  in  order 
that,  having  thus  disposed  of  it,  they 
might  address  themselves  the  more  en* 
tirely  and  exclusively  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  questions  as,  being  alto- 
getiier  incapable  of  solution,  supply 
everlasting  matter  of  dispute,  and, 
consequentiy,  of  interest.  Doubt,  in- 
quiry, agitation,  discussion,  are  abso* 
lutely  necessary  for  thoroughly  awak- 
ening the  attention,  and  keeping  it  in 
a  due  state  of  vitality  and  alertness. 
We  are  told  (in  the  oracle)  that  a  par- 
ticular beverage  is  a  certain  cure  for 
three  specific  complaints  ;  and  that  it 
is,  moreover,  the  yery  best  of  physic. 
Physic  for  what?  For  these  three 
complaints  only  ?  If  it  be  a  panacea, 
like  the  **  universal  medicine" — if  it 
be  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  why  should  three  only  be  enu- 
merated as  those  for  which  it  is  a  re- 
medy peculiarly  appropriate?  In  the 
state  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty  in 
which  I  have  found  myself,  after  fullT 
considering  the  matter,  I  take  punch 
on  the  slightest  attack  of  every  thing 
that  appears  to  render  a  course  of  me- 
dical treatment  necessary  or  advisable ; 
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and  also  when  I  have  no  attack  of  anjr 
thing  at  all,  with  the  view  of  testing^ 
the  prescription  in  every  possible  ease. 
If  I  can  previul  on  any  of  my  friends 
to  adopt  the  opposite  system,  we  will 
compare  notes  from  time  to  time,  and 


I  will  be  sure,  Christopher,  to  acquaint 
yon  with  the  result. 

In  the  mean  time,  hear  again  tiie 
tea-totaler-mastix  :^"  Do  you  know 
that  the  very  water  you  drink  is  com- 
pounded of  two  tHmuUUing  poisons  of 
the  most  destructive  nature,  viz.,— 
68j^  per  cent  of  oxygen  gas, 
1 1|  per  cent  of  hydrogen  gas  ? 
That  hydrogen,  in  certain  quantities 
with  oxygen,  explodes  with  a  violence 
surpassing  gunpowder  ?  That  it  is  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  fearful  colliery 
explosions,  and  also  the  gas  that  illu- 
minates your  shops  and  streets?  Yet 
this  inflammatory  stimulant  and  poi- 
son forms  one-ninth  of  the  water  yon 
drink."    If  I  were  to  expatiate  ever 
so  much  at  large  upon  the  excessive 
unpleasantness  and  risk  which  I  am 
encountering  by  my  omseopathic  and 
antopatiiie  experiments,  I  could  not 
set  my  public  spirit  and  self-devoted- 
ness  in  a  stronger  light  than  by  this 
bare  specification  of  the  elements  of 
water,  in  which,  by-the-by,  trochy* 
lites,  water-tigers,  water-devils,  and 
other  animalculsD  are  overlooked ;  or> 
perhaps,  they  are  themselves  consider- 
ed as  resolved  into  their  component 
parts  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.    For, 
good  heavens  I  to  what  am  I  exposing 
myself?  I  am  undergoing  a  course  of 
infusoria,  combined  with  that  inflam- 
matory  stimulant,   hydrogen  ;     the 
poisonous  properties  of  which,  like 
an   adder  in    a    brake,   are   strug- 
gling to  develop  themselves  through 
an  antagonist  element  which  barely 
suffices   to    keep    them   in    subjec- 
tion.    The  inflammable  gas  in  my 
own  system  might  possibly  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  fluid  in  such 
proportions  as  to  cause  me  to  explode 
with  a  violence  surpassing  that  of 
gunpowder!     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
my  conduct  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
masses,  and  that  amidst  the  present 
genial  shower  of  tributes  and  testimo- 
nials of  all  kinds,  from  a  snuff*- box  or 
a  pocket-patina  up  to  an  enviable,  and 
I  fear  by  me  unattainable  rini  of  many 
thousands  per  annum,  the  only  fleece 
remuning  dry  and  unrefreshed  will 
not  be  my  own.     If  I  were  to  be  al- 
lowed a  choice  in  the  matter,  the 
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tribute  of  affection  and  es- 
teem*' Bbould  consist  of  a  silver  tank- 
ard, of  course  with  an  appropriate 
inscription  ;  and  I  would  willingly 
take  either  pledge  (for  it  appears  that 
s^tinenee  pledges  are  twofold,  con^ 
BStingy  like  quantities  in  prosody,  of 
long  and  short)  neyer  to  apply  the 
testimonial  to  my  lips,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  imbibing  Uie  contents  me- 
dicinally. This  I  might  safely  under* 
take ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  such  as 
drink  porter  on  philosophic  principles, 
that  the  metal  and  the  liquor  together, 
with  the  interior  OYal  fleshy  membranes 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  form 
a  perfect  roltaic  circle ;  and  to  me  the 
gidyanic  action  produced  thereby  is 
so  peculiarly  refreshing,  that  I  defy 
all  the  drugs  in  thepharmacopoDjato  do 
mo  so  mncn  good.  But  if  it  should  be 
considered  inconsistent  with  tho  prin- 
ciples of  a  society  established  for  the 
propagation  of  total  abstinence  to  con- 
nive at  the  existence  of  tankards  with 
any  qualification  whatsoever,  then  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  object  to  a  purse, 
or  even  a  tea-pot,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  have  occasionally  seen 
advertisements  of  trips  to  Richmond, 
and  exenrsions  to  the  Nore,  for  the 
benefit  of  evangelical  preachers-  and 
other  meritorious  individuals,  who 
have  given  satisfaction  to  their  respec- 
tive admirers.  I  am  unwilling  to  be* 
lieve  that  this  hint  will  be  thrown 
away.  Try  the  sincerity  and  the  de« 
serts  of  the  nuijority  of  those  who 
proiSets  many  things  by  any  practical 
test ;  call  upon  an  English  patriot  or 
an  Irish  tail  as  the  condition  of  tho 
enormous  tributes  which  are  poured 
into  their  capacious  maws,  to  desist 
altogether  from  heavy-wet  potations, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  spout  sedition  than  to  relinquish 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  the  wide  difference 
between  preaching  and  practice :  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  ray  own  claim  ia  founded 
on  the  latter. 

When  I  consider  tea  totalism'  with 
reference  to  economy,  whether  politic 
eal  or  domestic,  lam  asmuch  at  a  stand- 
still aa  a  prime  minister  irresolute,  and 
domg  nothing  upon  the  great  question 
of  Non-lntrusion.  In  the  treatise 
of  our  Anti-pantapedist  (this  epithet 
was  coined  by  my  barber,  who  is  the 
sole  and  original  inventor  of  the  words 
Rypopbsgon  and  Eukeirogeneion,  and 


tho  super-essential  soaps  for  shaving 
which  they  are  intended  to  designate) 
I  cannot  discover  any  attempt  to  re- 
fute the  very  questionable  position 
that  water  is  the  cheapest  of  all  be  • 
verages.  I  do  not  find  it  so  in  my 
own  individual  case ;  but  perhaps  that 
is  owing  to  the  trifling  progress  I  have 
as  yet  made  in  the  practice  of  Recha- 
bitism,  and  the  precautions  which 
I  am  compelled  to  adopt  at  every 
step.  As  for  my  household  esta^ 
blishment,  it  consists  merelv  of  one 
helot — viz.  a  maid  of  all  work,  whom, 
if  I  had  ever  so  many  children,  I 
should  dbjoct  upon  principle  to  mak* 
ing  occasionally  drunk  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  young  ones,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  attending  repeated 
successful  attempts  to  intoxicate  a 
sturdy  domestic,  and  because  of  the 
immorality  of  such  a  proceeding.  On 
the  contrary,  1  have  exerted  all  my 
eloquence  to  induce  the  girl  to  re- 
nouQce  fermented  liquors;  and  partly, 
I  must  admit,  with  a  view  to  some 
little  pecuniary  saving,  which  the  state 
of  my  ways  and  means  renders  highly 
desirable,  have  given  her  many  lee* 
tures  on  the  wholesomeness  of  water. 
This  I  did  with  the  most  perfect  good- 
will and  inward  satisfaction ;  for  it  is 
a  very  pleasant  and  grateful  reflection 
to  a  benevolent  mind,  that  one  is  ef- 
fecting a  reduction,  be  it  ever  so  triflings 
in  one's  annual  domestic  expenditure, 
at  the  same  time  that  one  is  promoting 
the  great  cause  of  sobriety  and  moral- 
ity, and  all  that.  But  the  artful  crea- 
ture, having  stated  that  if  she  became 
a  tea-totaler  she  should  require  an  al- 
lowance in  lieu  of  beer — a  silver  medal 
containing  the  long  pledge,  and  an 
annual  trifle  for  enabling  her  to  join 
the  Rechabite  expedition  to  Hampton 
Court  on  Whitmonday,  I  desisted  from 
my  exhortations,  and  gave  her  warning 
without  more  ado.  1  cannot  tell  you, 
Christopher,  how  much  I  was  disgust- 
ed with  the  selfish  and  sordid  attempt 
of  thb  woman  to  impose  upon  me. 
On  what  principle,  I  should  like  to 
know,  could  she  require  compensation 
for  doing  that,  which  in  her  own  heart 
she  must  have  been  persuaded  was 
the  correct  sort  of  thing,  for  adopting 
those  habits  of  decorum  and  sobriety 
which  are  ever  the  characteristie  of  a 
well-conducted  female  ?  But,  indeed, 
compensation  seems  to  be  the  pervad- 
ing principle  of  the  present  age. 
Every  body  is  demanding  compensar 
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tiOB  for  eT6ry  thing;  town-clerks, 
bambailiffs,  and  Jack  Ketches,  It  is 
a  principle  inischletoas  in  the  highest 
degree— leading  people  into  the  hahi- 
tu2[  perpetration  of  many  enormities^ 
with  the  sole  object  of  afterwards  In* 
sisting  on  having  aeqnired  a  Tested  in** 
terest  in  their  verj  excesses^  and  on 
being  accordingly  entitled  to  eompen« 
sation  for  desisting  therefrom*  I  sap- 
pose  that  #e  shall  soon  hare  the  mem- 
bers of  the  swell  mob  requiring  com- 
pensation for  abstaining  from  picking 
oar  pockets.  On  consideration 9 1  re- 
tracted the  warning,  as  I  had  forgotten 
to  pay  the  girl  her  wages  for  the  two 
or  three  last  quarters,  and  I  could  not 
discover  what  had  become  of  the  por- 
tion of  my  trifling  income  which  I  had 
intended  to  appropriate  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Thus  muchi  Mr  North,  touching 
my  own  private  concerns,  to  the  pecu« 
liar  state  of  which  I  have  been  led  to 
advert  with  the  more  candour  and  par- 
ticularity, because  I  felt  assured  that 
the  confidence  which  I  reposed  in 
yourself  and  the  public,  would  not  be 
abused.  With  respect  to  the  politico- 
economical  part  of  the  question,  I  can 
safely  declare  that  bewilderment  is  a 
feeble  term  to  express  the  utter  per- 
plexity of  mind  into  which  I  have  been 
thrown  in  weighing  the  expediency  of 
adopting  water  as  a  universal  circu- 
lating medium,  more  especially  as 
many  prime  ministers,  chancellors, 
and  other  distinguished  statesmen 
of  either  house  of  Parliament,  have 
given  a  decided  preference  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bottle.  Considering 
totalism  as  a  question  of  finance 
merely,  it  is  admitted  that  if  that 
fine  but  volatile  people,  the  Irish,  were 
capable  of  persevering  in  the  pledge 
which  they  have  taken  in  a  fit  of  en^ 
thusiasm,  ardent  as  their  own  Innish- 
owen,  and  amounting  to  a  species  of 
intoxication,  (which  I  believe  to  have 
been  purely  moral,)  and  the  English 
nation  were  very  generally  to  follow 
the  example,  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable permanent  diminution  in  the 
revenue  of  the  country— unless,  in- 
deed, water  were  to  be  made  an  ex- 
ciseable  article;  which  expedient  I 
claim  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  suggest.  But  is  a  diminution 
necessarily  a  loss  ?  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  so  considered,  when  the  finances  of 
a  private  indiiddual  were  concerned. 
I  should  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 


Messrs  Blackwood,  if'— putting  a  tem- 
pestuously improbable  case,  (for  there 
are  improbabilities,  as  well  as  pre- 
sumptions; so  very  violent  as  to  be 
properly  called  tempestaou8,).>4b6 
circulation  of  the  Magazine  were  to  b6 
diminished,  by  even  so  small  a  pro- 
portion as  a  Ibw  thousands,  that  they 
should  consider  that  event  as  a  matter 
of  great  self-congratulation,  and  call 
their  neighbours  around  them  and 
rfjoice  accordingly.  In  political 
economy,  however,  different  consider^ 
ations  prevail.  I  have  heard  the  ta- 
tional  debt,  for  instance,  spoken  of  as 
a  great  public  benefit.  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  I  do  not  the  less  regard  my  trior's 
bill,  the  settiement  of  which  I  have 
for  urgent  reasons  deferred  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  as  a 
very  decided  nusiance.  There  is  next 
the  doctrine  of  fructification  to  be 
attended  to,  and  applied  to  the  par- 
ticular case  under  consideration.  It 
has,  moreover,  been  lately  discovered 
that  a  falling  efi^  in  the  customs,  or 
the  .excise,  so  far  from  being  a  just 
ground  for  apprehension  or  regret^ 
ought  to  be  regarded  with  oompla^ 
cency,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  a 
relief  in  taxation  to  that  extent }  and, 
undoubtedly,  if  I  can  be  prevailed  on 
to  abstain  from  my  matutinal  draught 
of  brown  stout,  I  shall,  pro  ianto,  be 
relieved  from  the  beer-tax.  I  merely 
touch  upon  these  points,  !n  order  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  immense 
difficulty  of  coming  to  any  definittf 
conclusion  on  this  branch  of  the/juet^ 
tion. 

No  subject  in  the  present  age» 
whether  it  be  the  use  of  dog-trueks, 
or  of  small  boys  for  si^eeping  chim- 
neys, or  a  private  indosnre  bill,  or  the 
matter  of  a  railway  petition,  can  be 
properly  dismissed,  without  saying 
something  about  the  connexion  b^ 
tween  it  and  the  morality  of  the  peo-* 
pie.  Pray^  Mr  North,  what  may  be 
your  own  idea  of  morality  ?  In  aea- 
demie  life,  not  the  well-eonducted 
youth  who  earns  the  prize  for  good 
behaviour  by  assiduous  attendance 
on  morning  chapel,  and  strict  generid 
conformity  with  the  regulations  of 
college  discipline ;  but  he  whose  thirst 
for  a  strong  drink,  eomponnded  of  the 
two  elements  of  malt  and  bops,  and 
commonly  known  in  universities  by 
the  name  of  audit,  (so  called,  becanse  it 
is  professedly  brewed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  administered  on  audit  day 
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to  tenaDtSy  bat  of  which  the  alanud 
of  Alma  Mater  do  not  fail  to  flecure  a 
goodly  portUMi  for  thmr  own  cheek,)  is 
perpetaally  urging  him  to  call  for  more 
ale»  whenever  he  can  get  it«  ia  there* 
fore  denominated  a  moralist.  From 
thby  as  well  as  other  circamstances,  it 
is  to  be  collected  that  the  notion  of 
morality  entertained  by  under-gra- 
doates  at  those  seminaries  of  sound 
and  religioos  learning,  is  somewhat  lax 
-—of  course  I  speak  of  theory  only. 
I  take  genuine  morality  to  be  ''  otie* 
dience  to-^onsistency  with — those 
laws  which  auide  or  govern  the  mode 
or  manner  of  men  as  social  bdngs.** 
If  this  definition  be  correct,  then  is  the 
water-drinker,  or  the  tea-totaler,  not 
to  be  compared,  as  a  moralist,  with 
him  whoso  practice  is  not  that  of  absti- 
nence. For  under  what  circumstances 
do  we  yield  with  most  entire  abandon- 
ment to  all  the  kindly  and  generous 
impulses  of  our  nature?  When  are 
the  social  feelings  most  widely  dif- 
fused, spreading  out,  like  concentric 
waves,  on  every  side  from  our  nearest 
and  dearest  connexions— until  they 
embrace  those  whose  relationship  to  us 
consists  merely  in  their  being  of  the 
same  species  as  ourselves,  or  even  Ne- 
groes, Jews,  Cockneys,  and  the  brute 
creation  ?  It  is  over  the  ruby  wine,  or 
the  flowing  bowli  that  the  yearn- 
ings of  natural  affection  are  the  most 
expanded  and  irrepressible;  that  the 
good  citizen  speaks  in  the  tenderest 
accents  and  the  wannest  terms  of  those 
respected  parents,  of  whom  he  is  proud 
to  call  himself  the  son — of  his  dear 
brotbore  and  stoters— 4>f  his  worthy 
eoQsitts,  and  other  remoter  kindred^- 
that  he  proposes,  with  the  most  bene- 
volent  and  glowing  amplification  of  all 
good  qnaHtleSy  and  the  most  deter- 
mfaied  byndaess  to  all  imperfections, 
the  respective  healths  of  the  friends  of 
his  beartf  and  even  of  his  distant  to- 
quaintaneo.  Imagine  an  attempt  at  a 
collection  for  the  benefit  of  some  or- 
phan asylum,  from  a  party  who  were 
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enjoying  themselves  over  a  dish  of  tea, 
or  a  bottle  of  water.  The  poor  infants 
might  in  their  clean  bibs  and  tuckers, 
and  with  well- washed  shining  faces,  bo 
paraded  before  the  company  until  they 
were  foot-sore,  and  yet  faU  in  extort- 
ing more  than  a  few  sympathetic  and 
wishy-washy  sighs,  or  the  offer  of  a 
lump  of  sugar.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  axi^  that  in  this  country,  cha- 
rity, which  is  a  very  material  part  of 
moralitv,  is  totally  incompatible  with 
slops  of  all  kinds. 

.  in  conclusion,  it  may  not  bo  impro- 
per, with  reference  to  the  question  of 
tea-totalism,  briefly  to  advert  to  the 

? resent  state  of  our  relations  with 
)hina.  If,  in  consequence  of  our  hos- 
tilities with  that  whimsical  people,  the 
LinnsBan  system  were  to  be  persisted 
in,  and  our  supply  of  bohea,  souchong, 
and  the  Howqua  mixture  to  be  per- 
manentiy  stopped,  what  would  be  Uie 
position  of  an  individual  who  had  un- 
reflectingly taken  the  tea-total  pledge^ 
under  the  impression  that  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  importation  of  his 
favourite  herb?  Is  a  pledge  of  this 
description,  like  a  Roman  Catholic 
oath  ?  Can  absolution  from  it,  either 
total  or  partial,  be  granted  by  any 
authority,  either  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal? If  not,  the  tea-totaler  might 
possibly  find  himself  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  necessary  element,  like  a  flsh 
from  which  the  water  has  receded,  and 
left  him  floundering  and  gasping  upon 
the  dry  land.  I,  for  one,  shidl  cer- 
tainly abstun  from  any  pledge  of  the 
kind,  until  I  shall  have  been  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Chinese  have  bo- 
eome  a  thoroughly  rational,  highly, 
educated,  and  commercial  peopki  un- 
derstanding their  own  interests,  and 
never  actuated  by  capricious  impulses, 
or  otherwise  than  by  liberal,  long- 
sighted, and  honourable  views.  In 
the  mean  time  I  remain,  dear  Christen 
pber,  yours  ever,  Iw., 

TOMKINS.. 
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CAHOENS ; 

A  DAAUATIC  SKETCH.      IN  ONE  ACT. 

BT  FREDERICK  HALV. 

Ik  resuming^  oar  notices  of  the  German  drama«  we  sball^  on  this  occasion, 
Tary  from  our  usual  plan,  by  exhibiting  entire  a  short  dramatic  sketch  by  a 
modem  poet,  instead  of  extracts  from  plays  of  greater  length  and  higher  pre- 
tensions. The  name  of  the  young  author,  Frederick  Halm,  is  as  yet  bttle 
known  in  this  country,  though  the  high  poetry  contained  both  in  his  Griselidis 
and  his  later  tragedy  of  the  Adept,  entitle  him,  we  think,  to  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  living  dramatists  of  Germany.  In  knowledge  of  stage  eflPect, 
or  ingenious  development  of  plot,  he  is  no  doubt  still  deficient  enough ;  and  a 
certain  anxiety  to  embody  in  each  of  bis  plays  some  philosophical  idea,  gives 
to  them,  in  their  general  construction,  a  colder  and  more  artificial  character 
than  is  consistent  with  the  reality  and  lifelike  movement  which  is  essential  to 
dramatic  interest.  But  the  poetical  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  of  individual 
scenes,  place  him  far  above  the  level  of  ordinary  play wrights.  In  this  dra- 
matic sketch,  which  we  have  selected  for  translation,  there  is  of  course  no  plot, 
no  minute  display  of  character ;  it  is  simply  a  representation  of  the  contrast 
between  the  poetical  and  the  prosaic  temperament  in  Camoens  and  Qaevedo ; 
the  love  of  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  love  of  gain  ; — a  cheering  picture 
of  that  inward  consciousness  of  having  lived  and  laboured  for  eternity,  which 
enables  the  true  poet  to  rise  superior  to  circumstances,  and,  amidst  poverty, 
sickness,  and  desolation,  to  preserve  his  self-respect,  and  his  confidence  in  his 
vocation  unimpaired. 

The  Dramatis  Persons  are, 

Don  Luis  db  Cauoens. 

Don  Jose  Qubvedo  Castel  Baanco,  a  rich  merchant, 

Perez,  his  son» 

The  Governor  of  the  Great  Hospital  in  Lisbon. 


SCBNE  L 

A  small  room  in  the  Great  Hospital  at  Lishon-^the  walls  merely  plastered: 
the  plaster  here  and  there  decayed  and  falling  off.  In  the  portion  of  the 
stage,  to  the  right  of  the  spectators,  a  table  covered  with  paper  and  boohs, 
and  a  few  chairs;  to  the  left,  a  wretched  couch,  on  which  Camoeas  is  asleep; 
a  sword  leans  against  the  bed;  above  his  head,  hangs  a  lute  covered  with  ' 
dust:  in  the  background,  immediately  opposite  to  the  spectators,  is  the  en- 
trance. 

The  door  opensf  and  Don  Joseph  Quevedo  emd  the  Master  op  the  Hospi- 
tal appear  on  the  threshold;  the  latter  with 'a  bunch  of  keys  at  his  girdle, 
and  a  book  under  his  arm, 

Quevedo,  Three  stairs  already :  must  we  mount  for  ever? 

H,  Master,  No,  Scnor ;  we  are  at  the  spot. 

Quev.  Thank  God !_ 

The  perspiration  trickles  from  my  forehead. 
My  breath  is  gone  entirely :  so !  'tis  here  I 

H,  M,  (opening  the  booh  which  he  Jield  beneath  his  arm,  and 
showing  it  to  Qoevedo.) 
See,  Seiior !  here  it  stands  enregister'd, 
«« Don  Luis  de  Camo^ns,  Number  Five." 
We  are  at  Number  Five.     There's  no  mutako  I 
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Quev,  Indeed!     And  you  yourself  know  not  the  man 
More  nearly  ? 

if.  M.  No,  good  Seuor. 

Quev.  Not  by  name? 

Nor  by  repute  ? 

H.  M>  We  go  by  numbers  only : 

Here's  no  repute  and  no  respect  of  persons. 
«'  Don  Luis  de  Camoens,  Number  Five," 
And  nothing  else— so  stands  it  in  the  entry. 

Quev.  Quite  right.     You  are  a  man  that  keeps  his  books 
In  order.     Hero  it  is  then  I     By  St  Jago ! 
A  gloomjr  chamber — bars  before  the  windows, 
The  bedding  wretched— and  the  plaster  bare  I 

H%  M,  We  used  to  keep  our  madmen  here  confined  : 
But  this  man  longed  so  sadly  for  repose 
And  solitude — the  room  just  then  stood  empty, 
And,  as  he  wish*d  it,  why  we  brought  him  here. 

Quev,  The  madman's  room  I    *Twas  well.     You  are  a  man 
After  my  own  heart.     Would  you  could  cram  them  all. 
These  versemakers,  at  once  into  a  madhouse  I 
But,  hush !  is  that  tiie  man  that  slumbers  there 
On  yonder  couch  ? 

H.  M,  Seiior,  it  it.     He  sleeps. 

I  will  awake  him.  « 

Quev,  Nay,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not : 

I'll  wait  beside  him  till  he  himself  awake. 

H.  iff.  Then  fare-you-well,  and  may  your  purpose  prosper. 

Quev.  Thanks,  friend. — And  take  this  trifle  for  your  trouble. 

[Exit  the  Master  of  the  ffospitai. 

Scene  II. 
QuETEDo  places  himsel/tn  a  chair  near  the  table,  keeping  his  eye  upon  Camoens. 

So  here  am  I,  and  wearied  to  the  death ; 
A  little  rest,  methinks,  will  do  me  good. 
Heaven  knows  I  should  not  now  be  sitting  here. 
Did  not  some  evil  spirit  drive  this  son 
Of  mine  to  scorn  his  father*s  trade,  and  sit 
Hammering  out  poems,  hunting  after  rhymes. 
And  counting  feet,  and  dreaming  of  his  laurels  I 
Ah,  woo  is  me  I  my  only  son  and  heir 
Dreaming  of  laurels.     Geld  he  cares  not  for, 
T*  increase  his  goods,  or  emulate  his  fkther-* 
He  must  attain  Camoens*  high  renown- 
There  lies  the  man,  the  model  he  admires ; 
There  lies  he  covered  over  with  his  laurels— 
And  in  an  hospital  I     There  lies  he  wasted. 
Shorn  of  an  eye,  all  bleached  and  famine- smitten-* 
The  mighty  man  that  sang  the  Lusiad, 
That  fought  by  Ceuta's  walls  and  by  Oran, 
Lies  in  the  madman's  chamber :  his  possessions, 
A  rusty  sword,  a  mouldering  lute,  alone  I 
What  has  his  life  been  ?  weariness  and  woe! 
"  Don  Luis  de  Camoens,  Number  Five," 
And  nothing  else — so  stands  it  in  the  entry- 
While  I,  poor  I — whom  once  he  scorned  and  scoffd  at. 
Weighing  out  raisins,  telling  oranges. 
But  turning  maravedis  to  crusados— « 
I  am  a  wealthy,  weU-condition*d  man : 
Three  houses  I  can  call  my  own :  for  me 
Four  galleys^  richly  fraught,  career  the  sea  I 


His  search  was  all  for  ^lory— mine  for  g^old  I 

Could  Perez  only  see  him  now^  he.  must 

Choose  as  I  chose :  and  so  he  shaU,,  by  Heaven  I 

Therefore  I  come.    See  him  he  shall — shall  hear 

From  his  own  mouth  how  he  has  dreamt  away 

His  life  in  blindness^  madness,  and  delusion. 

But*  hush  ! — ^he  moans  i|i  sleep— his  eyes  are  opening. 

Cam.  (awakens.)  So,  then,  'twas  but  another  broken  slumber. 
That  sternly  wakens  me  anew  to  suffer. 
And  not  that  long  last  sleep  that  endeth  all : 
Death's  shadow  only,  and  not  Death  himself. 
Ha  1  who  stirs  there  ?    A  man —a  man  beside  me  I 
Who  are  you,  and  what  marvel  brings  you  here  ? 
You  must  mistake,  good  friend. 

Quev.  (rtMing  and  approaching*')  Not  so,  good  Se&or, 
You  aretne  man  I  sought,  and  I  have  found  yon. 

Cam.  Indeed  I     I  scarce  remember  who  1  am. 
You  come,  no  doubt,  to  buy  some  marriage  ditty  ? 
No  ? — Then,  perhaps,  you  want  a  serenade  ? 
Look  through  those  papers  on  the  table  there : 
Choose  from  them  as  you  will — ^what  suits  year  purpoie» 
You*ll  find  there  poems  of  all  sorts ;  and  at 
The  cheapest  rate — bat  two  reals  appiece. 

Queo*  You  do  mistake— 

Cam.  (Who  has  raised Jwnself frmn  his  couch,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  sword  has  supported  himself  till  he  has 
reached  a  chair,  sits  down.) 

What— you  would  have  me  write 
New  verses  upon  your  account  ?  Good  sir, 
I  pray  you  pardon  me :  I  am  exhausted, 
I  scarce  can  raise  my  body  from  my  bed ; 
My  strength  is  gone,  my  very  thoughts  are  failing. 
So  please  you,  sir,  let  yonder  heap  content  you. 

Quev.  I  came  not  here  to  order  verses  of  yon, 
Don  Luis.  Look  on  me — ^look  long  and  closely—* 
You  recognise  me  ? 

Cam.  Sir,  I  do  not. 

Quev^  Ah  I 

You  surely  must  remember  me  ? 

Cam.  No,  Se&or. 

Quev.  You  were  at  school  with  me  at  Caivas. 

Cam.  I! 

Quev.  Even  so,  at  Caivas.     There  we  quarrelVd  often. 
And  many  a  beating  you  bestow'd  upon  me. 
Bethink  you.    Recollect.    Nay,  you  must  know  me — 
Joseph  Quevedo  Castel  Branco  is 
My  name — ^your  gossip  Mariquitas*  son. 

Cam.  Joseph  Quevedo  I 

Quev.  Ay  I  The  same,  Don  Luis— 

The  same  Quevedo  whom  you  have  so  often— 

Cam.  (interrupting  him  with  a  gloomy  and  frowning  air.) 
Well  then — ^wbat  seek  you  here,  Joseph  Quevedo  ? 

Quev.  I  came  to  see  how  things  were  going  with  you  1 
You  look  indifferent  ill,  methinks ;  much  wasted: 
I  on  the  other  hand  grow  corpulent.  ^ 

So  wags  the  world.     Let  him  who  stands  take  heed 
Lest  he  should  fall.    Fortune  is  round. 

Cam.  Kj,  true ; 

Fortune  is  round. 

Quev.  Here  in  an  hospital 

You  lie,  oppress'd  by  want,  bow'd  down  by  sickness ; 
You  have  grown  old  in  looks,  your  hair  is  gray— 
You  are  poorer  by  an  eye— 
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Cam.    (  With  a  movement  qftn^ience,)    Joseph  Queyedo  I 
Why  do  yoa  count  the  farrows  on  my  brow* 
And  tell  the  scanty  hairs  upon  my  tomoles  ? 

Quev.  I  meant  no  harm,  good  friend :  I  only  meant 
That  times  are  changed*  and  we  are  changed  with  them. 
You  are  no  more  the  tall  and  graoeful  stripliog. 
The  ladies*  faTOurite*  the  nobles'  prida— 
No  longer  that  CamoSns  which  you  were. 

Cam.  It  is  most  true.    But  say  my  strength  it  bvoke*. 
Say  that  my  life  has  been  an  idle  dream-— 
You  at  the  least  were  never  made  my  keeper. 
And  no  Quevedo  shall  be  judge  o'er  me. 

Quev.  (Aside.)  St  Jagol  Fool!  were'tnol  for  Peres'  sake 
I'd  teach  that  pride  to  bend  1 

(^Aloud.)    Your  speeoh  is  rough : 
I  had  expected  a  less  stern  reception, 
A  milder  greeting.    But  I  see  you  are  ill : 
Were  it  not  so,  you  would  have  bid  me  welcome-. 
Would  hare  recall'd  the  memory  of  old  days, 
Your  father's  mansion,  and  the  times  of  youth— 
Our  dances  on  the  turf—the  ancient  lime-tree 
We  used  to  climb,  where  you  were  always  highest-* 
Or  how  weplay'd  the  huntsman  and  the  deer. 
The  one  before,  the  rest,  behind,  with  shouts 
Following  like  hounds—you  recollect  ? 

Cam.  WeUi  welll 

Quev.  And  how  in  autumn  we  at  times  would  break 

Into  the  garden,  pilfering  fruit,  and  how 
The  surly  gardener  came  and  storm'd  and  sodded. 

Cam.  (voith  a  faint  emUe.} 
Ay,  ay !  I  know :  we  were  wild  youths  of  old  I 

Quev.  And  the  steep  summit  of  the  little  hill 
Storm*d  by  one  youthful  squadron,  and  defended 
Heroically  by  another ; — swellings 
Large  as  hen*s  eggs  on  every  arm. 

Cam.     {Pointing  to  his  breast.)     This  scar 
Dates  from  that  time. 

Quev.  O  mercy  I  more's  the  pity. 

Then,  too,  we  ventured  more  than  legs  and  arma ; 
The  river's  tempting  waters  once  allured  ua— 
We  ventured  not  at  first,  but  you— — 

Cam.  (with  emotion.)  Yes,  1 1 

I  was  the  first :  you  stood  and  hesitated*- 
I  threw  myself  exulting  in,  and  struggled 
With  the  wild  waves  until  my  arm  subdued  them— i 
Till  on  their  subject-backs  far  out  I  rode. 
Far  from  the  shore,  where  ve  were  calling  loud 
In  fear.    O  fair,  O  fresh,  0  joyful  time  t 
(After  a  pause.)    Come  here  1    Reach  me  thy  hand.    You  know  our 

natures 
Stood  ever  out  in  hostile  oppoutioo. 
You  seem'd  to  me — and  yet  perhaps  you  are  not 
What  you  appear'd — Come  here— .You  were  of  yore 
My  playmate.  You  have  tasted  joy  beside  me ; 
And  now,  on  the  dark  evening  of  my  life. 
You  bring  the  glittering  morning  back  anew. 
Ah  me !  I  am  so  much  alone^  that  were  you 
My  deadly  enemy,  I  must  embrace  you. 

Quev.  Cutler  a  pause,  drying  his  ^es.J 
How  fared  il  with  you,  then,  sinee  last  we  met  7 
You  know  I  never  saw  you  since  my  father 
Removed  me,  ere  I  thought  of  it,  from  Culvasj 
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And  brought  rae  to  Figucra.     After  tbat 
No  more  of  play — tho  day  of  labour  canic. 

Cam,  My  fortune  led  me  early  to  Coimbra^ 
The  sanctuary  of  knowledge  and  of  art. 
The  struns  of  Homer  and  the  Mantuan'a  lay. 
These  sounded  in  mine  ear.    With  conqaering  power 
The  charm  of  beauty  seized  upon  my  soul : 
What  formless  in  me  lay  assumed  a  form  ; 
The  dull  grew  clear,  the  dead  awoke  to  life, 
Dim  longings  for  the  future  stirr'd  within  me. 
And  blissful  auguries  flash'd  across  my  breast. 

Quev.  Study,  my  friend,  was  never  my  department ; 
My  college  was  a  merchant's  counting-house. 
Yet  he  knew  something — he  had  learn'd  to  calculate ! 

Cam.  But  years  roU'd  on,  and  the  restraint  of  schools. 
The  gloomy  lecture-rooms  grew  all  too  narrow  ; 
I  foUow'd  tremblingly  my  spirit's  prompting. 
I  came  to  Lisbon  ;  saw  its  courtly  splendour ; 
Beheld  the  monarch  glittering  like  the  sun. 
And  all  the  stars  of  empire  sparkling  round  him— 
While  1  stood  dazzled  in  the  distance,  deeming 
The  whole  a  dream,  and  dared  not  venture  nigh. 

Quev.  Just  such  were  my  sensations,  when  I  first 
Beheld  the  crowded  mart  and  wide  exchange. 

Cam.  Then  I  beheld  her,  and  a  cloud  o'ercast 
The  glittering  throne,  the  courtly  pomp  and  splendour  ; 
And  as  God's  breath  into  the  weltering  chaos 
Infused  the  germ  of  life,  the  blessed  light. 
So  shot  her  spring-like  glance  into  my  soul. 
And  from  its  depths  another  Eden  sprang. 

0  she  was  fdr  I  so  shrinks  the  budding  rose 
Before  the  breath  of  air,  the  kiss  of  light. 

And  blushes  at  its  bloom,  and  blooms  the  fairer : 
And  what  the  rose  conceals  within  its  bosom. 
She  too,  a  fairer  rose,  conceal'd  within — 
For  her  pure  soul  was  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

Qiiev,     I  felt  like  you  I     The  merchant's  only  child, 
A  pretty  gentle  maiden,  tonch'd  my  heart : 
Her  father  had  enough,  and  she  was  free; 
And  I  was  saving — not  unhandsome  neither— 

Camoens,     We  loved.     Our  love  was  like  a  chord  of  music, 
Such  as  the  wind  that  sweeps  a  lute  draws  forth. 
Meeting  a  passive  echo  from  another : 
It  was  a  vision  such  as  blessed  spirits 
Dream  on  in  heaven,  their  earthly  days  recalling. 
It  was  a  gleam  such  as  the  lightning  darts. 
That  flashes,  dazzles,  and  dissolves  in  darkness. 

Quev.     I,  for  my  part,  obtain'd  the  father's  favours- 
He  gave  consent ;  and  I,  much  envied,  led 
The  handsome  merchant*s  daughter  to  the  altar. 

Cam.     O  happy  he  who  wins  the  meed  of  love ; 
Alas  I  I  won  it  not ;  for  we  were  parted. 
She  withered  iu  a  convenes  dreary  walls. 
And  died  too  soon  the  flowery  death  of  longing. 
But  me  the  stream  of  life  swept  forth :  the  cry 
Of  war  rang  through  the  land :  a  knightly  death 
Inviting  lay  before  me.     Forth  I  fari^. 

1  saw  Morocco,  fought  at  Ceuta's  storm. 
And  left  an  eye  behind — but  not  my  life. 

Quev.     No  happier  lot  was  mine.     My  dear  wife  died ; 
And  long  it  was — for  I  was  drown'd  in  grief— 
Ere  her  succession  could  afford  me  comfort. 
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Cam,    I»  too*  found  comfort.     As  I  lay  within 
The  gloomy  lazaret— thick  bandages 
WrappM  round  a  countenance  ^at  shunn'd  the  day» 
And  night  alike  around  me  and  within— 
Something  came  o*er  me — how  shall  I  express  it? 
That,  like  the  breath  of  heaven,  came  streaming  down 
Clear  as  the  fire,  yet  mild  as  evening's  gleam  ; 
Warm  as  the  glowing  sun,  yet  moist  as  tears ; — 
As  thunder  loud,  yet  soft  as  angels*  harps  ; 
A  sense  within,  and  yet  without  me  too ;— 
And  nearer  yet  and  nearer  still  it  drew : 
It  seized  on  me — it  bore  me  up  on  high. 
Till  consciousness  forsook  me.     When  I  wuke 
I  felt  no  more  alone — no  more  forsaken. 
My  earliest  lay  lay  bathed  in  tears  before  me. 
And  all  grew  bright  amidst  my  night  of  blindness. 
Raised  on  the  wings  of  song,  my  spirit  found 
Comfort  with  God.     I  sang,  and  I  forgot. 

Quev,    I  found  my  comfort,  as  I  said,  in  money  ; 
I  laid  it  out  on  wares,  lent  it  on  pledge  ; 
Embark'din  many  a  bustling  trade  and  venture. 
And,  minding  trifles,  I  grew  rich  at  last. 
But  whether  did  life's  current  float  you,  friend  ? 

Cam,     I  shunn*d  the  land  that  held  her  dear  remains — 
The  land  that  had  disownM  me  and  forgotten— 
And  sought  the  distant  shores'of  India. 
There,  *nudst  the  eternal  spring  of  that  bright  zone, 
Flow'd  forth  the  lay  of  Portugal's  renown. 
And  found  an  echo  on  the  banks  of  Tagus. 
Once  more  through  Europe  Vasco's  name  was  heard; 
And  the  far  distant  Thule's  gloomy  shores 
Rang  with  the  Lusiad's  Tictorious  lay. 

i$iev.     And  did  it  bring  you  much  ?  Tltey  tell  us  here 

Cam,  (in  strong  agitation,)     It  brought  me  pcrsccutic'n,  en?y, 
hate; — 
The  lips  that  praised  the  sires,  it  seem'd,  must  keep 
Silence,  nor  mnt  at  their  descendants'  fall. 
They  could  not  bear  that  my  too  faithful  verse 
Had  painted  them  as  dwarfs  beside  the  giant ; — 
And  so  the  beings  whom  I  loved  disown'd  me— 
The  land  my  strain  had  glorified  betray'd  me. 
And  mine  own  Portugal  rejected  me. 

{^  After  a  pause,)'^!  am  a  man,  and  loathe  all  weak  complaints  ; 
Bat  this  last  wound  struck  through  my  heart  too  deeply  ; 
It  will  not  heal ;  its  pang  is  everlasting— 
As  sharp  and  glowing  now  as  at  the  hour 
When  Portugal  first  spum'd  her  poet  from  her. 

Qvev,    Becalm.     Forget  the  past.     Whose  speculal ions    . 
Fail  not  at  times  ?    We  all  commit  mistakes ; 
But  what  fails  now  succeeds  another  time. 

Ctzm*    Even  so  for  me  once  more  the  sun  of  fortune 
Uprose,  and  spread  around  a  golden  dawn. 
His  father's  throne  the  great  Sebastian  mounted ; 
The  youthful  hero's  eagle  glance  descended 
Into  the  night  and  darkness  of  my  prison ; 
The  chains  that  fetter'd  me  fell  off;  his  beck 
Invited  me  to  life  and  light  agam. 
Spring  bloom'd  anew  within  my  wither*d  breast. 
Then  came  the  fatal  day  of  Alcazar ; 
And  our  king  fell,  the  victim  of  his  courage. 
Ill-omen'd  day,  that  gave  his  orphan'd  land — 
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His  Portugal— into  the  Spaniard's  bands. 
O  wherefore  was  I  doom'd  to  oyerliye  it  I 

Quev,     An  evil  day  indeed  ;  and  worse  have  follow'd. 
For  you,  at  least,  they  brought  but  little  good. 

Cam.    The  sun  was  set  that  cheerM  mv  day,  and  now 
The  dark  and  cheerless  eve  came  closing  in. 
So  praised,  so  honoured  once»  and  now  forsaken, — 
Once  rich,  now  poor— desert  repaid  with  want. 
Such  is  the  course  of  the  world ! — 
One  friend  alone  remaln'd — he  was  a  slaye. 
Oft  had  I  call*d  him  in  my  wrath,  black  dog ; 
But  now,  when  fortune*s  current  had  run  dry. 
It  was  his  daily  earnings  that  sustaln'd  me ; 
*Twas  he  that  nursed  me,  sat  beside  my  bed. 
And  spoke  to  me  with  thousand  words  of  kindness. 
He  begg*d  for  me  when  his  own  strength  gave  way. 
And  died  for  me  at  last— the  poor  black  creature. 
God  saw,  and  will  reward  him  I    Rest  in  peace. 
Thou  last  of  those  that  loved  me  upon  earth  I 

0  vain  is  fortune :  life  an  empty  knell ; 
Who  rests  within  the  grave  alone  sleeps  well  I 

Qtuv.  (aside.)     Methinks  the  time  is  come  to  speak  my  purpose. 

(Aloud,)  Ah  I  my  poor  friend,  ill  has  it  fared  with  thee 

Now  listen  to  my  errand — ^grant  my  prayer. 
Forsake  this  hospital :  become  my  inmate. 
My  house  is  furnish'd  well  for  many  guests. 
And  I  am  rich.     Camoens,  come  to  me  I 
Sleep  off  with  me  the  weary  toil  of  life, 
And  share  with  me  my  superfluity. 
Camoens,  dost  thou  hear  me? 

Cam,  (hesitating.)     I — thy  guest ! — 
Thou  mean'st  it  well,  Quevedo.     I  believe 
Thou  meanest  it  well.     I  thank  thee  for  thy  kindness. 
But  here  I  am  contented.    Leave  roe  here  • 
Why  should  I  cross  thy  threshold  but  to  be 
A  burden  unto  thee,  as  to  myself? 

Quev.     The  friend  a  burden  to  the  friend !  Oh,  no ! 
Nay,  let  me  tell  thee  candidly,  thy  counsel 
And  thy  assistance  may  be  useful  to  me. 

Cam.    My  aid  ?  My  counsel  ?  How  can  I  assist  thee  ? 

Quev.    Friend,  hear  my  narrative,  and  then  decide. 

1  have  a  son,  my  hope  and  pride ;  he  grew 
To  blooming  youth  beside  me :  I  beheld  him 
In  fancy  adding  to  his  father's  stores. 

And  building  up  the  fabric  I  had  founded ; 
But  suddenly,  as  if  by  madness  seized. 
Did  he  forsake  the  peaceful  path  of  trade : 
Despising  gold,  he  revels  among  parchments, 
And  lives  and  moves  in  Art  and  Poesy  I 

Cam.    Madness!  Sheer  madness  I 

Quev.  So  I  told  him— but 

He  hears  no  warning,  no  advice ;  he  thinks 
The  Muses*  service  must  be  paradise. 

Camoens.    So  dream  they  all ;  and  yet  'tis  but  a  dream  I 

Quev.    In  vain  I  have  besieged  him  with  entreaties— 
My  words  were  wasted :  this  it  is  that  grieves  me. 
His  madness  seems  incurable ;  and  yet 
Could  he  but  see  how  thou  has  been  rewarded— ^ 
See  thee,  the  model  he  admires — and  here— 
Perhaps— i 

Cam.     He  shall  behold  me.     Send  him  hither  : 
He  shall  be  cured  of  his  insane  delusion — 
My  fate  shall  be  a  solemn  warning  to  him. 
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Quev,     Thou  wilt  advise  him : — thon  wilt  warn  him  then  ? 

Cam.     That  will  I :  send  him  hither. 

Qutv,  He  is  close 

At  hand,  and  will  be  here  anon  :  I  trust 
He  will  bring  Camoeos  back  a  welcome  guest 
Unto  his  fathcr*s  ihansion.    Promise  me : 
Saj  thou  wilt  come  ? 

Ckxm.  It  may  be  so.    Farewell. 

Quev.    FareweUj  good  friend.    (Aside.)  So  that  succeeded  wdl. 


Scene  III. 

Cam.  (after  a  pome.)    I  am  exhausted.    troM  and  feVer  chase 
Each  other  through  me.     Twilight  dims  my  eye. 
Is  not  this  death  that  doth  announce  his  editing, 
Ere  from  my  lips  he  kiss  the  breath  away  ? 

Catharine  is  dead.     Hassan  is  gone.     I  stand 
Forlorn  upon  the  margin  of  the  grave. 
The  simple  citizen,  in  peaceful  toil/ 
Contented  to  add  day  to  day,  and  walk 
With  modest  step  the  path  his  fathers  trode^ 
He»  when  the  wing  of  Death  is  waved  above  him. 
Expires  amidst  the  circle  of  his  own. 
In  his  wife's  arms,  whom  he  had  loved  oil  earth ; 
Amidst  the  children  whom  she  bore  to  hini ; 
By  all  around  beloved— by  all  lamented ; 
And,  when  the  latest  breath  of  life  departs, 
Love*8  gentle  hand  is  near  to  close  his  eye. 
Bnt  I— O  madness  that  hath  blinded  me — 
I  lived  alone  through  life — alone  I  die  I 

Methought  I  bore  a  treasure,  when  tte  storm 
On  China's  shores  our  quivering  vessel  caught. 
And  crack'd  its  haughty  masts  like  withered  reeds, 
And  dash'd  its  hull  against  the  rocks — a  treasure 
Which  high  above  the  waves  my  hand  upheld. 
I  let  the  tempest  sweep  my  stores  away. 
And  bore  my  Lusiad  smiling  to  the  land. 
Unhappy  strain,  first  offspring  of  my  soul ; 
Unhappy  wreath,  that  bound  the  poet's  broir  I 
For  you  I  bade  defiance  to  my  fate — 
For  you  renounced  the  pei^ceful  joys  of  life — 
Through  you,  by  sad  experience,  I  have  learn'd 
There  is  no  real  bliss, — except  to  dwell 
In  reconcilement  with  reality. 
And  live  unenvied  and  unenvying ! 

(^After  a  pause.)  I  freeze  I  a  shudder  runs  through  all  my  bones. 

Camoens  dies.     Who,  at  this  latest  hour, 

Stands  by  him  to  refresh  or  to  console  ? 

The  past  is  night — the  future,  too,  is  night — 

The  spirit  broken — strength  and  faith  declining— 

The  wreaths  of  glory  withering  in  the  dust. 

What  has  my  life  been  ?     Madness  and  delusion. 

And  now  the  vision  which  allured  me  on 

Fades  into  Tapour ;  and  a  voice  proclaims 

The  fruit  of  dreaming  life  must  be  a  dream  1 

\^Sinki  bach  ex?iuusted  in  (he  armchair* 
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SCKNB  IV. 

Camokns.    P£kez  Qqsvedo  (entering  hasiify,) 

Ferez,  'Twas  here,  they  said — *tva8  here  that  I  should  find  him— 
And  here  he  18.    'Tis  he  indeed.     So  floated 
His  form  in  dreams  before  me — ^bolder  only— . 
His  eye  resplendent  with  a  brighter  fire« 
And  proudly  eminent  that  sunken  head. 
No  matter :  It  is  he.     If  age  have  bent  him, 
His  visage  bears  the  stamp  of  his  high  strun. 
Angels  have  kiss'd  that  mouth  I 
(Advancing  towards  Camoxns.)  Don  Luis.  I  salute  thee. 

Cam.  Speak,  who  art  thou  \ 

Perexm  Quevedo's  son,  and  Perez  is  my  name. 

Cam.  Quevedo's  son ! 

Perex,  Yes,  gentle  sir^  I  am. 

My  father  sends  me  hither  to  conduct  you 
Wnere  friendship  offers  a  more  fitting  shelter. 
Come  I  too  soon  ? 

Cam.  Had  you  been  one  hour  later. 

You  had  come  too  late.     Come  nearer.    Look  on  me. 
Death's  angel  stands  already  by  my  side. 
My  time  is  weUnigh  run.    But  you  shall  hear 
A  dying  man's  last  counsel,  and  preserve  it 
Deep  in  your  youthful  breast. 

Perez*  It  cannot  be  I 

Dying  1 — Camoens  dying  I— say  not  so ! 

CSom.  The  time  is  precious.     Listen  to  me,  boy. 
Thou  wouldst  devote  thee  to  the  Muses'  service. 
Thy  father  said  :^spoke  he  the  truth  ? 

Perez.  He  did. 

Cam.  Pause  ere  you  choose :  the  choice  b  one  for  life. 
You  are  young ;  your  soul,  a  stranger  yet  to  earth, 
Is  drawn  by  natural  longings  to  the  skies. 
And  because  poesy  is  dear  to  thee. 
It  springs,  as  doth  thy  soul  itself  from  heaven. 
But  love  ensures  not  strength ;  intelligence 
Is  net  creation ;  search,  discovery — 

Perez,     I  know  well  to  receive  is  not  to  give ! 

Cam.     Then  since  it  is  so,  search  into  thy  heart  I 
Whate'er  incites  thee — belt  vanity  ; — 
The  child's  propensity  to  imitation ; — 
The  fever'd  action  of  too  youthful  blood  ;— 
The  irritation  of  excited  nerves- 
Be  not  deceived.    The  player's  art,  the  speaker's 
May  be  acquired ;  but  nature  doth  accomplish 
The  poet*s  soul.    His  greatness  is  inborn. 
It  comes  from  heaven,  even  as  it  heavenward  tends. 

Perez,  {After  a  short  pause.)    I  know  not  what  I  am ;  but  how  I  hare 
Become  the  thing  I  am,  I  can  unfold. 
A  quiet  boy — books  mv  delight — I  grew 
Up  dreaming — ^the  soul's  eye  turn'd  inwardly, — 
I  wander'd  blindly  on  through  life.     To  me 
The  calm  of  moonlight  was  companionship ; 
The  solitudes  spoke  to  me ;  the  loud  voice 
Of  busy  day  died  on  my  ear ;  my  heart 
Turn'd  with  aversion  from  my  father's  calling. 
I  felt  a  longing,  but  it  had  no  name- 
When  all  at  on£c  the  Lusiad's  strain  was  heard. 
And  from  my  spliit's  budding  green,  broke  forth 
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The  Bflently  matured  and  shrinkiog  flower. 
No  more  of  doubt :— No  room  for  choice.     I  read 
In  my  sonl's  depth  these  words  of  fire  engrayen  :— 
*'  Him  shalt  thou  follow  1 "    Every  puke  re-echo'dj 
«'  Him  shalt  thou  follow  I  **    Blindly  I  obeyed. 
Then  tell  me^  am  I — am  I — ^not  a  poet  ? 

Cam.    By  Heaven^  thine  eye  doth  flash  as  if  thou  wert ! 
Perchance— Yet  were  it  true — O  yet  return- 
Return  unto  the  path  which  thou  hast  quitted. 
Fate  means  thee  well.    Follow  thy  calling.     Trust 
To  him  who  speaks  from  sadexperience^ 
Far  from  the  poet's  path  dwells  happiness. 

Perez.     Let  me  deserre*  and  I  can  bear  to  want  it. 

Cam.     The  phantom  of  renown  perhaps  allures  thee ; 
Thou  would*st  adorn  thy  brow  with  laurels^  set 
Upon  thy  haughty  head  a  starry  crown ; 
Bat  garlands  wither^  stars  become  extinct : 
Will  fame  compensate  for  life  thrown  away  ? 
What  is't  to  him  who  slumbers  in  the  grave^ 
That  on  his  monument  is  graven^  not 
That  he  lived  happily,  but  that  he  lived ! 

Perez.    I've  seen  the  laurel  bind  unworthy  browsi 
I*ve  seen  the  garland  of  desert  stript  leafless^ 
Young  as  I  am.    It  is  not  glory  lures  me: 
My  thoughts^  my  longings,  are  for  higher  things. 

Corn,     Higher  than  riches,  happiness,  renown  ? 
What  seek'st  thou?  What  dost  covet  more  ? 

Perez.  Long  years 

I've  borne  the  feeling  in  my  breast  conceal'd ; 
To  thee^  th*  initiated,  I  may  confess 
The  high  and  lofty  wish  that  lives  within  me. 
Not  happiness — not  laurels ;  but  to  be 
An  instrument  to  elevate  the  world — 
The  dawn  that  heralds  the  victorious  sun ;— ^ 
In  every  breast  that  radiant  fire  to  kindle. 
That  bums  so  starry  clear  within  mine  own  ; 
Amidst  the  din  of  factions  to  impart 
Strength  to  the  cause  of  right,  to  truth  a  voice. 
This  surely  is  no  dream,  no  fantasy ; 
And  this  my  mission  is,  my  destiny. 

Cam.     0  youthfhl  hope  I  on  seraph  wings  upborne. 
How  little  reck'st  thou  of  the  course  of  the  world  I 
Thou  would'st  uplift  men's  looks  to  heaven,  would*st  kindle 
Their  inspiration  ?    Who  can  kindle  ice, 
Or  pierce  with  harmonies  the  deaf*  born  ear  ? 

Perez.    Thou,  thou  hast  done  it.    O  believe  my  words ! 
For  never  did  I  feel  as  at  this  hours- 
Believe  me ;  God  himself  speaks  from  my  lips— 
Thou  hast  inspired  them ;  thy  heroic  strun,- 
Even  as  its  magic  overmaster'd  me. 
Has  roused,  inflamed,  and  animated  thousands. 
In  thousand  hearts  the  thought  of  thee  lives  on ; 
And  though  thine  earthly  part  must  disappear, 
Thou  hast  lived ; — and  thou  wilt  live  for  after  ages ; 
For  the  true  poet's  work  can  never  die. 

Cam.  (wiin  agUoHon,)  His  eye  is  flashing,  and  his  cheek  isflush'd. 
Prophetic  are  his  words.    I  feel  my  heart 
Heave  irith  triumphant  consciousness  of  joy. 
Has  Heaven  directed  this  kind  youth  to  me  ? 

{After  apause — relapting  into  melancholy ^  and  addressing  Perez.) 
Thy  glance  glides  onward  to  the  distant  future. 
But  look  upon  the  present.    Look  on  mo — 
On  me>  the  poet  of  the  Lusiad-^ 
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The  prey  of  want»  tbe  sport  of  persecution. 
Expiring  in  an  hospital.    Even  so — 
The  world  rewards  the  poet*s  inspiration. 
Then  shun  my  pathj  O  shun  the  poet^s  meed  1 

Perez,     I  shun  it  t  No.     If  poverty  and  scorn 
Be  virtue's  meed*  then'  suffering  is  an  honour ; 
Tbe  crown  of  thorqs  becomes  a  laurel  wreath  ; 
And  death,  even  in  an  hospital,  is  glory. 
Let  me  be  like  Camoens ;  let  me  rouse 
My  nation  from  its  sleep — exalt  my  age. 
An  end  like  his  will  have  no  terrors  for  me,     ' 
Had  I  but  lived — had  I  but  wrought  like  him ! 

Cam.  (rousing  himself »)    By  the  grave's  breath  which  dimst  naine  ey( 
already ; 
By  all  a  poet's  checkered  joys  and  griefs ; 
By  all  the  holy  visions  that  have  haunted, 
Tne  dreams  of  victory  that  heaved  his  breast, 
Thou  wilt  be  such.     So  wilt  thou  live^so  labour. 
Not  selfishness,  not  vanity  impels  thee. 
But  God  himself  hath  call'd  thee  to  the  task. 
Thine  aim  is  towards  the  highest ;  and  I  feel 
Thou  wilt  attaiu  U,  for  thy  heart  is  pure  I 

Perez,     Attain  it,  say'st  thou  ?     I  too  long— Eternal  heaven ! 

0  speak  the  truth  I     Say— shall  I  be  a  poet  ? 
Cam,     Thou  art  one. 

Trust  thyself.    Think  of  this  hour 
When  destmy  deals  hardly  with  thy  life. 
And  poverty  stands  lowering  in  thy  way. 
Think  that  the  words  thy  lips  have  breathed  dispersed 
The  clouds  before  Camoens'  eye ;  that  djiog. 
And  by  the  gloomy  night  of  doubt  surrounded, 
He  felt  his  spirit  by  thy  spirit  roused. 
And  in  thy  youthful  fire  revived  his  own. 
Think  of  this  hour;  think  of  the  trembling  hand 
That  consecrated  thee  to  poesy. 
And  keep  thy  course.     Life  calls  thee  to  the  struggle. 
Move  on  to  thy  meridian,  rising  sun. 
For  that  of  Camoens  drops  into  the  grave. 

Perez,    Thou  canst  not  perish ;  for  thy  lay  survives  thee. 
And  immortality  invests  thy  name. 

Cam,    It  doth :  I  feel  its  consecrating  power. 

1  was  a  poet,  ana  I  was  so  wholly. 

Why  do  I  chide  my  sufferings  ?    They  were  blessings : 

God  did  implant  them  in  my  breast  to  teach  me 

The  poet's  heart  must  bleed  before  it  ripens. 

My  augurioQ  t^ave  been  verified :  my  life 

Has  not  like  chafi^  been  scattered  ta  the  wind ; 

Nor  dies  it  with  this  span  of  time,^consoled, 

I  can  approach  the  eternal  throne,  and  feel 

The  crop  is  rising  which  my  strains  have  sown. 

My  dreams  are  crown'd  with  immortality. 
Perez,  What  means  that  look — what  means  that  flashing  eye  ? 
Cam,  Leave  me  alone.     My  spirit  plumes  her  ifings 

And  leaves  behind  earth's  dark  and  cloudy  sea. 

She  bears  me  upwards. 

[ZTe  raises  himseff^up,  supported  by  Pe^sz.  While  he 
speaks,  a  cloud  descehds  upon  the  stage,  omidst 
distant  music.  It  separates)  and  di^lays  a  female 
figure,  hearing  in  one  hand  a  laur^  wreath,  in  the 
other,  the  colours  of  Portugal,  which  she  waves 
above  Camoiens. 

Sphere-like  music  sounds. 
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And  soft  Bpiritoal  air  comes  breathing  by  me ; 
Light  shines  about  me — light  ineffable ; 
HeaTen  opens*  and  angelic  hosts  descend ; 
Mj  eye  beholds  my  long-lost  Catharine^s  face — 
She  comes  to  wreath  the  garland  round  my  brow-^ 
She  waves  the  flaf  of  Portugal  above  me. 
Triumph  my  country^  thine  avenger  wakes ; 
*  Thonlt  burst  again  the  Spaniard's  yoke,  and  bend 
la  loyal  homage  to  thy  rightful  kings. 
Long  has  the  night  been|l)ut  one  hour  of  waking 
Shall  come ;  and  in  thy  strength  thou  shalt  arise^ 
Strong  in  endurance,  strong  in  unity — 
Bright  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 

L  The  vision  disappears  behind  the  dwng  clouds,^ 
Ah !  mo  vest  thou  to  thy  home,  sweet  form  ?     0  take  me-^ 
Take  me  with  thee  I    I  hear  the  songs  of  bliss ; 
The  fetters  fall  off  from  me — light — more  light. 

[He  sinks  bach  lifeless  on  the  couch;  his  countenance, 
which  is  turned  towards  Vz^ltlz^  placid  mnd  tranquiL 
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By  B.  Simmons. 
L 

A  VIGIL. 

Byron  ! — Rousseau  I — and  thou  the  youngest  and 
Yet  oldest  in  affliction— Shelley  ]  ye 
Whose  bread  was  bitterness,  I  here  command 
Your  presence.  Misery's  immortal  Three  I 
For  if  henceforth  the  torn  heart's  agony— 
The  never-resting  vulture's  torture  feUU— 
If  trust  betrayed— youth  bUghted^life  lost,  be 
0*er  the  grim  portals  of  the  past  a  spell. 
Come  from  your  heaven — ay — or  from  the  bigot's  hell ! 

Were  ye  not  bom  with  love  for  ever  rushing 
And  leaping  through  your  being's  deepest  Uood  ? 
Sought  ye  not  vain  as  ceaselessly  the  gushing 
Of  human  sympathv's  forbidden  flood? 
Across  the  music  of  your  softest  mood 
Did  not  the  world  its  grating  discord  send? 
Then  may  I  claim  with  ye  sad  brotherhood-^ 
Unloved,  I  love — faithful,  I  find  no  friends— 
And  life  with  me,  as  ye,  wanes  lonely  to  its  end. 

Then  come  and  watch  with  me--for,  like  ye,  I  "^^ 

Drunken  with  sadness  have  raved  forth  in  song— 
And  if  not,  haply,  so  transcendently 
That  my  voicd  peals  the  universe  along 
Yet  can  I  speak  your  language,  lonely  throng  I 
And  see — like  yours — my  ch^k  is  wan  and  wet— - 
And  my  heart,  too,  is  broken  with  its  wrong^-. 
Then  come  with  your  sad  smiles,  and  say,  there  yet 
Exists  a  shadowy  land  fo^  th(y»e  who  would  forget^ 
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II. 

TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  GIBL|  ' 

On  her  ezhibiiing  a  copy  she  had  taken  of  a  head  from  Rt^haeVs  great  pictuw 
—The  TaAK8FiGURATiON*-an</  ashing, "  Was  not  that  painter  inspired  ?  *' 

Inspired  !— conld  he*  the  Stoic  cold. 

The  sceptred  scoffer  at  whose  word^ 
(To  falsifj  the  doom  foretold 

Bv  sinful  earth's  offended  Lord^) 
*Mia  shnddering  nature's  threats^  in  vain. 
The  Temple  stones  were  rear*d  again  ;  * 
Could  he,  fair  girl^  this  instant  see 
That  draft  of  glory  sketchM  by  thee 
From  SXNzio's  awful  picture^  where 

He  flash*d  the  Saviour  on  our  sight. 
So  all  dlTinely  grand,  we  dare 
Not  tmst  sensation  to  declare 

If  God  or  punter  be  more  bright-^ 

Could  Julian — deep  his  master-mind 
By  taste  and  genins  was  refined— 
Behold  thee»  as  thou  standest  now. 

Holding  thy  wondrous  effort  up  ; 
With  hands  upraised  and  lifted  brow> 

As  Heb^  holds  to  Jove  the  cup, 
Thy  soul  so  fiUM  with  that  bright  Art, 
It  seems  prepared  thy  frame  to  part» 
•     And  struggling  with  the  soft  embrace 
Of  thy  light  figure's  wavy  grace, — 
Thy  dark  eyes  flashing,  and  thy  hair 
Lending  its  shadows  to  the  air. 

That  else  were  all  too  lustrous,  while 
Thy  rosy  lips,  half  open,  wear 

Pride mix*d  with  Love's  triumphant  smile:*— 

If  thus,  O  bright  One  I  thou  could'st  beam 
•  Upon  that  veriest  sceptic's  gaze. 
His  unbelief,  like  sudden  dream. 

Would  melt  to  worship  and  amaze ; 
And  he  would  own  the  Faith  whose  power 
Fills  and  enfolds  thee  in  this  hour 
With  such  soft  radiance,  as  in  Juno 
Lights  up  the  young  delicious  moon— 
And  he  whose  glorious  hand  it  fired. 
The  immortal  Painter,  -wen-^inspired. 

IIL 

BALLAD.f 

Ip  ever  my  wild  spirit  bums  As  summer  breezes  light. 

Ungovernably  bright*  Laughs  at  the  hollow  herd  it  scorns. 

And  every  human  trammel  spurns  .  And  revels  in  its  might — 

•  The  Emperor  Julian— called  by  Cbriitian  writers  the  Aportate— to  disprove  Ibe 
prediction  in  the  Gospel,  he  ordered  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  but,  from 
some  natural  or  miraculous  cause,  the  design  was  defeated. 

-f-  Suggested  while  swimming  in  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland. 
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It  18  when  casting  off  ia  mirth 
The  garments  of  man*8  shame — 

S.andiDg  a  moment  on  the  earth 
As  debtless  and  the  same 

As  when  I  owed  her  at  my  birth. 
Not  even  that  sonndy  my  name— 

I  spriDg  forth  from  her  rocky  side 

Into  the  moaning  sea ; 
That  crash  and  clash  of  waters  wide 

Is  music  nnto  me  I 
How  the  bold  billows  that  I  ride 

Career  it  gallantly ! 


And  how  my  buoyant  senses  bound 
To  feel  themselves  abroad 

Upon  the  waves  that  roll  around 
The  mountain  thrones  of  God, 

'Mid  surges  that  in  thunder  sound 
Beneath  his  tempest  rod ! 

O  could  I  stem  the  world*s  dark  wave 

As  fearlessly  and  free 
As  thus  my  watery  way  I  cleave  I 

But  it  may  never  be — 
Then  give  me  back  the  billows  brave  I 

Their  wings  of  foam  for  me ! 


IV. 


TO  A  LOVER  OF  rLOWERS. 


I. 

StiLL,  gentle  Lady,  cherish  flowers — 

True  fairy  friends  are  they. 
On  whom  of  all  thy  cloudless  hours 

Not  one  is  thrown  away. 
By  them,  unlike  man's  ruder  race. 

No  care  conferr'd  is  spurn* d. 
But  all  thy  fond  and  fostering  grace 

A  thousand-fold  retnm*d. 


2. 

The  Rose  repays  thee  all  thy  smiles— 

The  stainless  lily  rears 
Dew  in  the  chalice  of  its  wiles 

As  sparkling  as  thy  tears. 
The  glances  of  thy  gladd'ning  eyes 

Not  thanklessly  are  pour'd  ; 
In  the  blue  Violet's  tender  dyes 

Behold  them  all  restored. 


Yon  bright  Carnation— once  thy  cheek 

Bent  o'er  it  in  the  bud ; 
And  back  it  gives  thy  blushes  meek 

In  one  rejoicing  flood  I 
That  Balm  has  treasured  all  thy  sigh. 

That  Snowdrop  touch'd  thy  brow. 
Thus,  not  a  charm  of  thine  shall  die 

Thy  painted  people  vow.* 


IM  PROMPT  ir, 
ON  BEING  BEPROACHED  WITH  INDIPEBRENCE  TO  ROSSlNl's  MUSIC. 


1. 

Sing  me  thy  simple  ballad  songs— 

That  rich  Italian  lay 
To  halls  of  revelry  belongs 

Where  gladness  meets  the  gay. 
But  in  this  pleasant  moonlight  hour. 

While  lean  the  roses  in 
Through  the  green  lattice  of  thy 

bower, 
Bravnras  were  a  sin  ! 


Another  time  that  overture — 

But  now  "  the  Banks  of  Ayr  " 
Best  harmonizes  with  the  pure 

Pale  jasmine  in  thy  hair. 
Yes,  in  this  quiet  cottage-room, 

'Mid  books  and  sculpture's  sheen, 
Fill'd  with  the  mignionette's  perfume, 

Bravnras  were  a  sin. 


*  "  Queen  Lilies  and  ye  painted  populace 

That  live  in  fields  and  lead  ambrosial  lives." 

Young. 
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Men  may  make  professionsi  but  there 
are  unquostionably  professions  which 
make  men.  Painters  are  uniformly  a 
fantastic  race,  jealous^  capricious,  and 
anxious,  alike  in  and  out  of  their  painting 
rooms.  Musicians,  too,  are  a  fantastic 
race,  always  brooding  over  imaginary 
)ieglects,  irritated  by  imaginary  inju- 
ries, and  desperately  determining  once 
a  week  never  to  write  a  stave,  or  draw 
a  bow,  and  thus  punish  the  world  for 
its  injustice  to  the  first  of  geniuses, 
in  his  own  estimate.  But  the  theatri- 
cal people,  in  all  their  grades,  are  the 
most  fantastic  of  all.  Of  course  there  ' 
are  exceptions  among  these  classes- 
painters  who  never  wbh  the  Royal 
Academy  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames 
.—fiddlers  who  are  content  with  their 
wages — and  actors  who  think  them- 
selves lucky  in  getting  any  engage- 
ment whatever.  But  the  most  fan- 
tastical <rf  the  whole  race,  and  of  all 
mankind,  are  the  lessees  and  mana- 
gers, or  by  whatever  other  names,  out 
of  Bedlam,  may  be  oalled  those  ultra- 
adventurous  persons  who  hire  theatres 
from  that  scarcely  less  unlucky  species 
of  mankind  who  have  theatres  to  let. 
It  is  an  established  maxim,  that  there 
never  was  a  theatre,  however  ruinous, 
which  could  not  find  some  one  mad 
enough  to  take  it.  Though  it  had 
made  the  last  ten  managers  bankrupt, 
though  as  many  hundred  creditors  were 
filling  the  world  with  outcries  at  their, 
ruin ;  and  though  a  Chancery  suit- 
that  last  human  accumulation  of  cala- 
mity— were  in  the  fifth  y^ar  of  its  pro- 
gress, with  no  hope  of  a  deci&ion  for 
fifty  years  to  come ;  still,  no  sooner  is 
the  theatre  announced  to  be  in  want 
of  a  lessee,  than  ho  is  found ;  the  man 
who  has 

''  Eaten  of  the  insane  herb 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner^" 

comes  forward,  ofiers  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a-year  for  an  esta- 
blishment which  has  never  repaid  half 
the  money ;  pronounces  that  all  the  past 
failures  were  the  fruits  of  blundering 
'  on  the  part  of  "  the  fools,  his  prede- 


cessors;*' that  his  own  mode  of  settling 
affairs  is  the  sure  way  to  renown :  ex- 
pends his  capital  in  the  first  three 
months,  bis  oredit  in  the  next  three, 
the  patience  of  the  public  in  the  next ; 
and  having  thus  handsomely  quarter- 
ed the  year,  reserviog  the  final  por- 
tion for  quarrels  with  the  actors,  suiti 
with  the  creditors,  and  attempts  to 
get  a  new  term  from  the  proprietors 
by  new  "  promises  to  pay,*'  he  makes 
his  exit  into  the  Queen's  Bench.  There 
he  is  not  long  solitary ;  he  has  left  his 
place  to  be  occupied  by  a  successor 
within  the  next  fortnight,  equally  san- 
guine, equally  mad,  equally  luckless, 
who  rejoins  him  among  her  Majesty** 
detenus  duly  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Thus  the  wheel  goes  round. 

But  there  is  an  end  of  every  thing 
in  time.  The  two  great  theatres  are 
now  likely  to  bo  without  even  a  lessee. 
Mr  Bunn,  at  least,  seems  to  think  so. 
And  he  is  authority  of  no  slight  ex- 
perience ;  for  he  has  been  a  manager 
for  years  in  both  the  islands,  has  al- 
ternately governed  each  of  the  thea- 
tres, we  believe;  has  at  last  ruled 
both  together,  and  after  the  *'  repeal 
of  the  union,**  has  left  both  to  what 
he  pronounces  their  inevitable  ruin ; 
having  had  his  own  to  occupy  his  at- 
tention. The  prophecy  seems  toler- 
ably near  its  completion ;  for  Drury 
Lane  is  shut  up—has  ceased  to  be  a 
theatre  for  the  **  Legitimate  Drama,** 
or  any  other,  and  is,  at  present,  in  the 
hands  of  a  French  quadrille  player,  or 
some  such  personage,  and  opens  night- 
ly as  a  concert  room.  Covent  Garden 
has  been,  for  the  last  year,  in  the 
hands  of  Madame  Vestiis,  whose  fare- 
well  speech  to  the  audience  declared 
the  season  to  have  been  a  "  losing 
one,*'  though  she  "  hoped  to  have  the 
public  patronage**  for  another  year's 
experiment ;  which  will  probably  set- 
tle all  questions  with  the  surviving 
theatre.  Mr  Bnnn  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  a  shrewd,  lively, 
and  poignant  historian  of  his  own  dis- 
asters, and  the  absurdities  of  all  others. 
He  writes  now  and  then  like  an  angry 


*  **  The  Stage,  both  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain.    From  Obflervations  taken  upon 
the  spot,  by  Alfred  Bunn,  late  lessee  of  the  Theatres-Royal  Drury  Lane  and  Ck>vent 


Garden."    3  vols; 
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xnao,  and  few  men  have  had  belter 
reason  for  being  angry.  He  is  some- 
times compelled  to  plunge  into  black- 
letter  and  talk  of  patents  and  parch- 
meutSy  like  a  lawyer  ;  a  style  which 
would  have  made  Demociitus  himself 
melancholy.  But  when  he  can  get 
rid  of  these  intolerable  topics>  and  talk 
of  men,  women,  and  actors,  (a  third 
class  of  existence,  curiously  distinct 
from  both  the  former,)  he  is  alcrti 
anecdoticali  and  verv  entertaining. 

But  these  are  odd  times.  An  ad- 
yertisement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volumes  announces  that  the  publisher 
differs  with  the  author.  The  point 
is  the  merits  of  the  Garrick  club, 
which  Mr  Bunn  pronounces  to  be  a 
sort  of  **  ear  of  bionysius,**  or,  to 
speak  more  profanely,  a  "  gossip- 
shop*'  for  the  malecontents  of  the  thea- 
tres, and  the  subscribers  who  are  fools 
enough  to  listen  to  them.  His  pub- 
lisher is  startled  at  this  plainness  of 
speech,  and  enters  a  caveat  against 
the  consequences.  He  states  himself 
a  member  of  the  club  aggrieved,  hum- 
bly thinks  that  Mr  Bunn*s  authorship 
is  no  authority.  But  we  would  "  take 
the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand 
pounds.**  The  Garrick  club  is  *^  a 
gossip-shop,"  and  that  is  the  honest 
truth,  and  not,  some  think,  the  worse 
of  it  for  that  reason  ;  for  what  else  is 
any  club^  or  can  any  club  be  ?  except 
they  are  of  that  very  sublime  order 
which  prescribes  cold  coffee^  sullen 
looks,  and  profound  silence,  as  the 
essentials  of  society.  There  are  clubs 
in  London  where  a  gravity  is  obser- 
ved, worthy  of  a  churchyard.  It  must 
be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
their  stupidity  is  no  necessary  part 
of  the  foundation  ;  and  that  if  every 
one  of  them  were  modelled  on  the  idea 
that  men  are  actually  human  beings, 
that  tongues  were  intended  for  speech, 
and  that  a  slight  inclination  to  mutual 
civilities  is  not  a  deadly  breach  of 
bienseance,  they  would  not  be  an  atom 
the  less  agreeable.  And  th\s  ab- 
surd moroseness  is  not  limited  to 
the  frown  which  the  regular  club- 
man puts  on  at  the  sight  of  some 
unlucky  country  gentleman  or  wan- 
derer from  the  universities  making  his 
melancholy  tour  of  the  niagnificent 
saloons,  and  desiring  to  have  some- 
thing else  to  talk  to  than  the  list- 
stnffed  stooly  or  the  softest  pillowed 
sofa.  All  fare  nearly  alike.  We  re- 
member it  to  have  been  the  complaint 
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of  Hope,  the  author  of  Anastaslus — a 
man  of  fortune  and  fame — that,  except 
when  he  happened  to  meet  a  personal 
friend,  he  had  no  more  chance  of  con- 
versation in  one  of  the  principal  clubs 
(an  expressly  literary  one  which  he 
named)  than  in  a  charnel.  So,  on  the 
whole,  we  wish  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  gossip  of  the  Garrick,  the  custom 
would  extend,  and  that  the  clubs  of 
London  would  make  it  penal  hence- 
forth for  any  member  to  keep  silence 
on  any  sul^ect  on  which  he  had  any 
thing  to  say.  We  recommend  the 
Garrick,  in  this  essential  point,  as  a 
"  normal  school*'  for  all  clubs  metro- 
politan. 

To  come  to  Mr  Bunn*s  share  of 
present  celebrity.  He  has  dashed  into 
the  whole  subject  of  stages,  actors, 
and  managementtwith  all  the  fearless- 
ness of  one  who  has  abundance  of 
facts  at  his  disposal,  with  a  good  deal 
of  pungency  touching  men  and  things 
which  happen  to  have  stung  him  at 
any  time,  and  with  more  acutencss 
and  pleasantry  than  we  expected  to 
have  found  in  a  ''  book  of  wrongs." 
He  walks  through  the  world  with  a 
whip  in  his  literary  hand ;  sometimes, 
like  a  French  postillion,  cracking  it  for 
the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  sound ;  at 
other  times  sporting  it  over  the  necks 
of  the  passers-by^  as  if  to  show  how 
dexterously  he  might  apply  it  upon  due 
occasion  ;  but,  ^t  others,  laying  it  on 
with  a  keenness  which  will  make  tbo 
sufferers  remember  him  with  much 
more  sensibility  than  tenderness.  He 
hates  Macready,  and  hunts  down  his 
victim  with  a  sort  of  exulting  ven- 
geance ;  others  he  involves,  more  or 
less,  in  his  vengeance;  and,  as  the 
result,  supplies  the  world  with  the 
most  unanswerable  evidence  that  there 
is  a  little  world  within  the  walls  of 
theatres,  as  busy  and  as  bitter,  as  per- 
plexing and  as  puzzled,  as  if  it  were 
managed  by  her  Majesty's  ministers, 
and  consisted  of  mimics  playing  alter- 
nately ^t  Windsor  and  Whitehall,  in- 
stead of  mimics  rambling  from  Drury 
Lane  to  Covent  Garden,  and  from 
Co  vent  Garden  to  Drury  Lane. 

We  have  certainly  no  wish  to  talk 
politics  in  talking  of  theatres;  and 
yet  they  come  across  us  even  in  the 
midst  of  painted  curtains,  caged  lions, 
and  those  not  less  hazardous  and 
unruly  appendages  to  the  stage,  called 
actors  and  actresses.  For  the  last  fifty 
yearsj  Whiggism  has  had  <'  a  finger 
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in  every  pie,"  and  has,  of  course, 

S[)oiled  every  one.  The  burning 
own  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  now 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  offered  a 
new  opportunity  for  the  Whigs  to 
show  their  capacity  for  blundering. 
Poor  Sheridan,  who  hated  the  Whigs 
in  his  soul,  who  alwavs  laughed  at 
them,  and  who,  knowing  them  tho- 
roughly, shut  the  gates  of  power  on 
them  at  the  first  instant  when  they 
had  a  chance  of  doing  the  country 
any  ministerial  mischief,  was  yet,  un« 
luckily  for  himself,  nominally  a  Whig ; 
and  when  he  was  ruined  by  the  fire, 
the  Whigs  took  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  making  the  ruin  irreparable, 
by  assuming  Uie  management  of  liis 
theatre.  Accordingly,  in  1612,  it  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  Whig  com* 
mittce,  consisting  of  Lord  Holland 
and  a  coterie  of  others,  equally  pro- 
found and  popular,  equally  distin- 
guished for  literature)  and  equally 
capable  of  managing  their  own  con- 
cerns. But  among  them  was  one 
man  whose  name  threw  a  light  on 
their  darkness,  and  relieved  the  com* 
mitteo  at  least  of  ridicule.  Lord 
Byron  condescended  to  take  this 
trouble  ;  and  his  sagacity  saw  that 
Whiggism  had  no  sooner  Degun  than 
it  had  finished  all  hope  of  succeeding. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Moore,  he 
thus  describes  their  stage  achieve* 
ments  :— 

*'  I  wished,  and  wish  you  were  in  the 
committee^  with  all  my  heart.  It  aeemi 
so  hopeless  a  bnsiness,  that  the  company 
of  a  friend  would  be  quite  consoling.  My 
new  function  consists  in  listening  to  the 
despair  of  Cavendish  Bradshaw,  the  hopes 
of  Kinnaird,  the  wishes  of  Lord  Essex, 
the  complainU  of  Whitbread,  and  the  caU 
culations  of  Peter  Moore,  all  of  wMch  and 
whom  seem  totally  at  varianoe.  C.  Brad- 
shaw  wants  to  light  the  theatre  with  ku, 
which  may  (if  the  vulgar  be  believed) 
poison  half  the  audience,  and  all  the 
dramatis  persons.  Essex  has  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Kean  not  to  get  drunk ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  he  has  never 
been  sober  since.  Kinnaird,  with  equal 
success,  would  have  convinced  Raymond 
that  he,  the  said  Raymond,  had  too  much 
salary.     Whitbread  wants  us  to  assess  the 

Pit  another  sixpence — a  d d  insidious 

proposition — which  will  end  in  an  O.  P. 
combustion.  To  crown  all,  Robins  the 
auctioneer  has  the  impudence  to  be  dis- 
pleased because  he  has  no  dividend.  The 
man  is  a  proprietor  of  shares,  and  a 
loug-lunged  orator  at  the  meetings.'* 
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All  this  represents  a  happy  condi- 
tion of  things ;  and  yet  all  this  went 
on  while  the  theatre  was  actually  in 
the  progress  of  its  most  fortunate 
period.  Kean  had  created  a  theatrical 
mania;  and  John  Bull  had  poured 
all  his  superfluous  shillings  into  the 
theatrical  pnrse — sixty-eight  nights 
of  one  season  (1814)  having  pro- 
duced the  extraordinary  average  of 
L.484  a  night,  or  L.32,942  in  alL 
Yet  such  was  the  Whig  finance,  that 
the  theatre  closed  with  an  actual  loss 
of  L.20,000  !  And  such  were  the 
vexations  attendant  on  it,  that  Whit* 
bread's  melancholy  suicide  was  attri- 
buted to  his  disappointment  at  the  re- 
sult of  his  superintendence.  If  this 
was  the  case — which  we  have  never 
heard  doubted— the  management  was  a 
national  evil.  Whitbread  was,  by  far, 
the  best  of  the  Whigs.  He  was,  we 
even  believe,  as  honest  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  Whig  to  be ;— that  is,  as  honest 
as  it  is  possible  to  be,  in  connexion 
with  the  party  whose  motto  is  false* 
hood — whose  principle  of  popularity 
is  always  to  pamper  the  follies  of  the 
populace — and  whose  system  of  power 
lias  always  been  to  get  place  by  every 
artifice  of  the  individual,  and  retain  it 
by  every  hazard  of  the  country.  It  is 
remarkable,  and  instructive  at  the  same 
time,  that  Whitbread,  though  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Lord  Grey — a  noble 
lord  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  too 
much  self-denial  where  family  patron- 
age is  concerned— never  had  any  share 
in  Whig  office.  His  wealth  was  not 
the  reason ;  for  richer  men  took  their 
pay  with  sufficient  regularity.  His 
indolence  was  as  little  the  reason ;  for 
noman  was  fonder  of  Ubour.  His  want 
of  parliamentary  effect  could  not  be 
assigned ;  for  he  was,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  best  speaker  of  his  party, 
after  the  death  of  Fox.  His  want  of 
hereditary  rank  will  not  solve  the 
question ;  for  the  man  to  whom  Lord 
(xrey 's  sister  was  gladly  given  in  mar- 
riage, could  not  be  frowned  down 
even  by  the  grim  aristocracy  of  Lord 
Grey — himself  a  very  new  man.  No 
allowable  reason  is  thus  to  be  found, 
but  that  he  was  too  straightforward 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  tribe.  On  the  6th  of  July  1815, 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber, 
frightfully  mutilated,  and  with  the 
razor  in  his  hand.  The  act  was  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  a  temporary  in- 
sanity brought  on  by  the  inexplicable 
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and  inextricable 
Drury  Lane. 

Tiie  life  of  theatres  gifes  oceaaions 
of  character  which  are  sometimes 
amusing.  Shield  the  author  of  several 
plays  a  few  years  ago,  one  day  being 
present  at  a  rehearsal,  where  Young 
was  playing  the  hero,  intending  to  gife 
peculiar  effect  to  a  '*  situaUon,**  cried 
out,  as  Mr  Bunn  says,  *'  with  genuine 
Hibernian  accent  and  emphasis,  *  Here, 
Mr  Young,  you  must  draw  your  sword, 
and  find  you  have  not  got  one»"* 
Why  is  it  that,  among  the  crowd  of 
*  theatrical  biographies,  no  busy  pen 
has  ever  biographised  the  late  mana- 
ger, EUiston  ?  He  comes  into  these 
memoirs,  chiefly  as  having  given  the 
stage  management,  in  1823,  to  the 
writer.  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  all 
oddity  and  pleasantry,  that  the  protege 
would  give  us  a  memoir  of  the  patron. 
He  has  the  additional  charm  to  Mr 
Bunn  of  having  held  Macreadv  very 
cheap  on  all  occasions.  To  take  one 
instance,  as  amusing  as  character* 
istic:— 

"  ElUstoD  had  the  proper  wonhip  for 
true  geniiu,  but  the  proper  contempt  for 
pteudo  geoiiu ;  and  he  never  gave  a  better 
proof  of  his  discerament  than  one  even* 
log,  when,  on  entering  the  green-room,  he 
was  accosted  in  the  most  supercilious  man« 
ner  by  a  performery  (Macready,)  dressed 
for  the  character  of  Hob  Roy,  (a  part 
which  the  htstrio  deemed  derogatory  to  his 
reputation,  though  it  was  the  making  of 
it,)  with,  *  Pray,  Mr  Ellbton,  when  do  we 
act  Shakspeare  ?  *  and  he  pithily  replied  to 
this  very  magnificent  three-tailed  bashaw, 
•  Whinyoucanr*' 

Kean,  too,  had  his  st^le  of  treading 
on  the  toes  of  the  actor  m  question — to 
the  full  as  expressive  as  £lliston*8. 

*'  I  was  extremely  amused  with  a  brief 
specimen  of  Shakspearian  language  ad* 
dressed  to  me  by  both  these  gentlemen, 
afker  the  curtain  fell,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance together  in  the  tragedy  of  OthMo. 
Kean  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  Mae* 
ready's  acting ;  and  the  kUter,  affecting  to 
be  indignant  at  the  mode  in  which  Afr 
Kean  had  conducted  himself,  (in  always 
keeping  a  step  or  two  behind  him,  whereby 
the  spectator  had  a  full  view  of  the  one 
performer's  countenance,  and  only  a  side 
view  of  the  other,}  bounced  into  my  room, 
and  at  first  vowed  he  would  play  with  him 
no  more.  He  finally  wound  up  by  saying, 
'  And,  pray,  what  is  tlie — next  p-lay  you 
ex-pcct  me  to  appear  in  with  that  lev? — 
msn.'    I  rppVcd  that  I  would  send  Lioi 
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embarrassments  of    word.    I  went  up  into  Kean*s  dressing* 
room,  where  I  found  him 


scraping  the 
colour  off  his  face,  and  sustaining  the  ope- 
ration by  copious  draughts  of  cold  brandy 
and  water.  On  my  asking  him  what  play 
he  would  next  appear  in  with  Macready, 

he  ejaculated,  *  How  the  should  I 

know  what  the  fellow  plays  in ! ' " 

To  return  to  Elliston.  His  extra* 
ordinary  ease  of  manner  seldom  suffer. 
ed  him  to  have  the  slightest  consider- 
ation of  times  or  persons.  On  the 
proposal  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
Shakspeare  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
the  King,  George  IV.,  took  a  strong 
Interest  in  the  matter;  and  as  he 
wished  that  the  patentees  of  the  thea- 
tre should  be  consulted,  he,  on  one 
occasion,  directed  Sir  Charles  Long, 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  Sir  Francis 
Freeling,  to  see  Elliston.  As  soon 
as  those  distinguished  individuals,  who 
had  come  direct  from,  and  were  going 
direct  back  to  the  palace,  had  stated 
their  object,  Elliston  replied,  ''  Very 
well,  gentlemen,  leave  the  papers  with 
me,  and  /  wUl  talk  over  the  business 
with  his  Majesty.*' 

Another  anecdote  exhibits  a  sort  of 
impudent  ingenuity,  which  we  suppose 
to  be  a  talent  much  in  requisition,  at 
least  amongstmanagersin  the  country. 
In  the  Worcester  theatre,  Elliston 
had  advertised  for  his  benefit  an  ex* 
traordinary  display  of  fireworks,  such 
as  Worcester  had  never  seen;  and 
which  was  to  be  the  more  extraordin** 
ary,  as  its  only  model  was  in  his  own 
imagination.  Whether  he  was  serious 
or  not,  whether  he  found  the  resources 
of  Worcester  unequal  to  Buch  an  ef- 
fort, or  whether  he  repented  of  his 
promise,  the  biographer  has  not  ven- 
tured to  decide.  Thii,  in  other  hands, 
might  have  produced  an  explosion  of 
a  very  different  character,  for  it  is 
certain  that  no  fireworks  appeared  on 
that  stage ;  but  Elliston  had  his  expe* 
dient  in  petto.  He  had  persuaded  the 
landlord  of  the  theatre,  a  man  much 
respected  in  the  town,  to  put  his  veto 
on  the  exhibition,  as  calculated  to  vi* 
tiate  his  insurance,  and  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  audience.  The  good  easy 
man  falling  into  the  trap,  went  to  the 
theatre  with  a  party  chiefly  to  hear 
the  manager's  explanation,  when,  to 
his  horror  and  astonishment,  Elliston 
threw  the  entire  onus  on  his  shoulders, 
and  called  upon  him  by  name  to  verify 
his  assertion  from  the  box  he  was  sit- 
ting in,  at  the  same  time  lauding  him 
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highly  for  his  promptitude  dnd  pre- 
caution. He  wound  up  his  address  in 
a  tone  of  peculiar  conciliation  and 
bombast,  which  no  other  mortal  could 
so  well  adopt,  with,  "  BuT--(as  if  at 
least  he  was  going  to  give  them  all 
their  money  back  again) — Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have 
given  directions  to  make  up  for  any 
disappointment  you  may  have  expe- 
rienced— *  Band  * — (looking  down  and 
pointing  his  finger,  with  an  assumption 
of  great  authority,  to  three  wretched 
fiddlers  in  the  orchestra,) — 'Band,  play 
up  God  save  the  King — directly  T 
The  old  tabbies  thanked  him  for  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  their  nerves, 
while  the  younger  branches  of  their 
families  were  disposed  to  believe  and 
acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  every 
word  he  had  uttered.  The  ignorant 
applauded  him  for  the  specious  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  accounted  for  the 
omission  of  the  particular  amusement 
they  had  come  to  see,  and  the  knowing 
ones  roared  outright  at  his  ineffable 
impudence.  The  result  was  not  merely 
exculpation,  but  enthusiastic  approba- 
tion. There  has  been  nothing  like 
this  since  the  days  of  Orpheus.  But 
a  hundred  similar  absurdities  might  be 
told  of  this  very  eccentric,  yet  clever 
personage.  It  probably  has  no  right 
to  derogate  from  his  character  for 
cleverness  that  he  was  finally  ruined, 
ivithout  redress,  after  having  gone 
tlirough  about  twenty  years  of  ruin 
with  redress.  The  latter  shows  his 
ingenuity,  as  the  former  shows  his  fate. 
Every  man  who  manages  theatres 
must  be  ruined ;  the  question  of  soon 
or  late,  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal 
dexterity.  Sheridan  took  forty  years 
(about  as  many  years  as  Mark  An- 
tony) to  ruin.  They  were  both  clover 
fellows.  EUiston  took  about  twenty 
years.  Ho  was  about  half  as  clever  as 
Sheridan.  A  manager  was  lately 
ruined  in  a  month !  His  capacity  was, 
of  course,  not  above  the  average. 
Poor  Miss  Kelly,  once  really  a  very 
pleasant  actress,  and  who,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  had  actually  saved  some 
money,  began  the  management  of  a 
theatre  on  her  own  construction,  a 
week  or  two  since ;  and  the  theatre 
closed,  within,  as  far  as  we  know, 
between  the  Monday  and  the  Satur- 
day. We  hope  that  she  is  not  ruined. 
And  we  see  some  fjdnt  advertisements 
of  her  "  opening  the  walls  of  Thespis," 
or  some  such  affair  again,  with  the 
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additional  irresistible  charm  of  some 
new  way  of  "  hanging  the  scenes.*' 
We  cordially  wish  she  would  find 
some  way  of  hanging  the  advisers 
who  have  set  her  upon  this  most  cei> 
tain  of  all  hazards.  If  she  intends 
ever  to  live  in  peace,  and  die  with  a 
dividend  in  the  bank,  she  will  put  all 
dreams  of  theatric  finance  out  of  her 
innocent  head. 

Elliston  at  length  was  utterly,  un- 
equivocally, retumlessly  ruined. 
He  struggled  down  into  some  minor 
theatres.  It  would  not  do ;  it  was 
like  breaking  a  tumble  from  a  house 
on  fire,  by  falling  on  a  lamp.post. 
It  was  only  breaking  his  bones  half 
way.  He  might  better  have  come  to 
the  pavement  at  once.  It  was  like  a 
rogue's  volunteer  jump  from  the  scaf- 
fold, to  be  brought  up  by  the  noose. 
He  had  bettor  have  stayed  where  he 
was,  perfectly  sure  that  the  law  would 
do  its  work  without  his  trouble. 

The  history  of  management  must 
be  written,  if  a  lesson,  at  once  moral 
and  ludicrous,  is  not  to  be  for  ever 
lost  to  the  world.  We  really  recotn* 
mend  it  to  Mr  Bunn's  consideration^ 
alike  moral  and  ludicrous ;  but  we 
have  more  of  the  same  kind.  Then 
came  another  manager^  Bisb,  a  well- 
known  name  in  the  Stock  Exchange ; 
who,  as  if  the  stocks  had  not  hazard 
enough  for  his  taste,  prepared  to  try 
his  chance  of  ruin  with  theatres.  He 
must  have  a  prodigious  liking  for 
adventure.  It  was  said  that  Bish 
wanted  nothing  to  complete  his  good 
luck,  but  purchasing  the  ownership  of 
a  "gunpowder  mill."  He  had  been 
in  Parliament,  from  which  be  was 
obliged  Jto  withdraw  in  consequence  of 
his  being  a  lottery  contractor.  How- 
ever,  some  protecting  genius  startled 
him  in  his  theatrical  speculations,  and 
ho  escaped  with  some  difficulty — the 
committee  of  management  having  at 
first  intended  to  insist  on  his  perform- 
ing his  covenant.  This  double  dilem- 
ma produced  an  epigram  :— 
"With  Ws  honses,  Tom  Bish    has    had 

luck,  tbcrtt  's  no  doubt  of, 
A  luck  that  will  soon  make  his  crammM 

pockets  thin ; 
When  he 's  in  for  tbe  house  that  be  wanti 

to  be  out  of,  . 
And  out  of  the  house  that  he  wants 

to  bo  m." 

^  Bish  was  at  length  let  off,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  pay  in  op  L.2000,  a  sum 
which,  however  reluctantly  we  may 
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suppose  it  to  be  discharged^  was* 
we  shall  undertake  to  say,  some  of 
the  best  laid- out  money  that  ever 
passed  through  his  hands. 

The  next  on  the  list  was  Price^  an 
American  dealer  in  theatres^  in  the 
wholesale  style  which  Yankees  love. 
Price  had  a  grasp  on  every  thing — a 
sort  of  Napoleon  ambition  of  conquer- 
ing round  the  world,  and  not  suffering 
a  theatrical  drum  to  beat,  nor  a  ranter 
to  utter  a  groan  at  the  Antipodes 
without  his  leave.  He  had  been  at 
the  bar,  such  as  it  is,  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  if  bustling 
were  business,  and  the  act  of  attempt- 
ing every  thing  in  a  fit  of  desperation 
were  the  art  of  succeeding  in  any. 
Price  might  have  finally  triumphed. 
But  the  Yankee  can  no  more  resist 
fate  than  can  the  Englishman.  Price 
floundered  on  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  followed  the  common  descent. 
He  found  Drury  Lane  untenable,  and 
finally  acknowledged  the  natural  law 
of  managers;  but  the  passion  for 
making  money  with  both  hands,  was 
curiously  exemplified  by  this  man  of 
hurry.  We  remember  an  old  carica- 
ture of  Dutch  avarice,  in  which  Old 
Nick  is  seen  carrying  a  Hollander  on 
his  back  to  his  "  place  below,"  while 
the  Hollander  offers  to  contract  with 
him  for  coals.  Price,  as  a  London 
manager,  must  have  felt  it  his  interest 
to  have  as  many  good  actors  as  he 
could,  and  at  the  least  exorbitant 
salaries ;  but  he  had  at  the  same  time 
a  theatre  in  New^  York,  and  for  this 
theatre  he  was  constantly  employed 
in  carrying  off  every  actor  of  any 
value  from  London,  and  this  witn 
tempting  offers  ;  the  necessary  result 
being,  that  he,  at  once,  diminished  the 
number  of  actors  here,  and  raised  the 
salaries  of  those  who  remained. 

Price,  toe,  tried  his  skill  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  Macready.  Determining 
to  dash  at  all  kinds  of  performances, 
and  engross  all  disposable  actors  in 
the  beginning  of  his  London  career^ 
he  engaged  this  actor  at  the  astound- 
ing salary  of  L.20  a-night.  «*  Find- 
ing, however,"  says  Mr  Bunn,  "  that 
he  did  not  individually  attract  as  many 
shillings,  that  the  plays  in  which  he 
was  compelled  to  introduce  him  pos- 
sessed no  magnetic  qualities  except 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  genius  as  Mr 
Kean,  and  that  putting  him  into  new 
plays  produced  only  the  additional 
burden  of  authorship  and  outlay,  he 
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cancelled  his  engagement  sixteen  nights 
before  its  expiration,  by  paying  him 
twenty  times  as  many  pounds,  L.320; 
a  tolerable  sacrifice  to  get  rid  of  a  bad 
bargain." 

That  there  are  some  very  curi- 
ous traits  of  habits  and  character 
to  be  gathered  in  the  life  of  theatres, 
is  known ;  but  their  oddities  gene- 
rally arise  from  a  passion  for  doing 
things  in  a  slipshod  way.  We  have 
here  an  instance  of  the  contretemps 
arising  from  the  reverse.  Powell, 
one  of  the  Drury  Lane  actors,  and  a 
very  respectable  man,  was  so  resolute 
in  saying  what  had  been  set  down  for 
him,  that  no  deviation  from  the  dia* 
logue  in  his  fellow-  actors  would  induce 
him  to  qualify  a  syllable,  so  as  to  meet 
the  exigency.  Whether  he  received 
a  right  aie  (the  last  phrase  of  the  pre- 
ceding speech)  or  not,  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  He 
would  give  the  answer  set  down  in  the 
text,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  might.  One  night  he  was  "play- 
ing Lord  Stanley  to  Elliston's  Rich- 
mond, in  Richard  IIL  ;  Elliston  was 
tipsy  and  forgot  his  part ;  but  not  be- 
ing troubled  with  viauvaise  honte  he 
talked  away.  Richmond,  anxious  for 
the  fate  of  young  Stanley  after  the 
battle,  rushes  over  to  his  father.  The 
inquiry  was  thus  worded  by  the  inge- 
nious and  reeling  actor  :— 

"  Elliston,  Your  son,  George  Stanley j 
is  he  dead  9 

**  PowelL  He  is,  my  lord,  but  safe 
in  Leicester  town. 

**  Elliston,  (probably  startled  a  little  by 
iJds  sort  of  positive  assurance,  now  varied 
his  question. J  I  mean — ah— is  be  miss* 
ing." 

**  Powell  (again.)  He  is,  my  lord, 
and  safe  in  Leicester  toum,'* 

This  imperturbable  man  seems  to 
have  given  lessons  to  the  ministry  ;— : 
nothing  could  shake  him.*  He  played 
what  was  set  down  for  him,  and  nei- 
ther more  nor  less.  The  laugh  of  the 
wholo  audience,  or  of  the  whole 
world,  would  have  been  unheard  or 
uncared  for,  by  both  alike ;  and  if  be 
turned  the  solemn  into  the  ridiculous, 
and  made  the  drama  a  bprlesque,  the 
likeness  between  the  player  and  the 
premier  is  only  the  more  palpable. 

In  these  times  politics  will  force 
their  way  into  every  thing ;  and  yet  it 
is  in  no  gratuitous  indulgence  and  hate 
of  Whiggism  that  we  persevere  in  the 
remark,  that  the  Whigs  have  ruined 
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the  great  theatres.  Their  cry  on  all  oc- 
casions is  "  Liberality," — a  cry  which 
practically  means,  take  rights  from 
every  one  who  has  them,  and  give 
them  to  every  one  who  will  abuse 
them.  In  1834  a  Whig  bill  was 
brought  in,  actually  proposing  the 
erection  of  shabby  little  theatres  ad 
libitum  all  over  London,  to  be  6xed  in 
every  district,  where>  an  application 
could  be  made  for  a  license  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  householders  of  what- 
ever description.  The  gin-shops 
were  in  a  rapture.  But  the  House  of 
Lords  saved  the  nation  from  this  des- 
perate absurdity,  as  they  have  done 
from  others  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don proved,  that  if  the  scheme  were 
completed  according  to  the  scale  of 
districts,  the  proposed  number  of 
theatres  would  amount  to  about  two 
hundred  /-—a  handsome  allowance  for 
the  dramatic  tastes  of  a  single  city. 
But  though  the  bill  was  thrown  out, 
the  evil  worked  its  way  under  other 
shapes ;  and  the  result  now  is,  that 
there  are  not  less  than  twenty-three 
theatres,  in  which  the  drama,  regular 
and  irregular,  is  displayed  in  London. 
Twenty-eight  having  been  the  whole 
number  in  Paris  in  the  maddest  time 
of  its  mad  Revolution,  we  now  nearly 
equal  Monsieur  in  number,  and  will 
soon  rival  him  in  quality. 

The  Whig  outcry  was  in  the  teeth 
of  common  sense  and  common  expe- 
rience, as  usual.  It  was — Why  shall 
a  free  people  be  condemned  to  go  to 
but  two  theatres  ?  Why  shall  actors, 
who  are  free  men,  be  compelled  to  give 
their  talents  to  two  theatres  alone,  and 
at  their  own  price  ?  Why  shall  genius 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  go- 
ing to  a  hundred  managers  instead  of 
two?  And,  finally,  why  shall  not 
every  district  of  this  vast  metropolis—' 
nay,  every  parish — ^nay,  every  street, 
if  such  be  its  wish,  have  its  theatre? 

To  all  this  fine  declamation  the  an- 
swer of  those  who  knew  better  was — 
You  will  inevitably  ruin  the  great 
London  theatres-- you  will  ruin  all 
dramatic  literature  for  the  time  to 
come— ^and  you  will  ruin  the  actors 
themselves.  The  two  great  theatres 
will  be  ruined,  because  the  income 
that  is  absolutely  neccMary  to  their 
existence,  will  be  divided  among  a 
crowd  of  petty  theatres.  The  drama 
will  be  ruined,  because  the  theatres, 
great  and  little,  will  bo  equally  unable 
to  p.iy  for  authorship,  and  then  you 
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will  have  nothing  but-  melodramas, 
and  translations  of  French  farces,  and 
the  actors  will  eventually  be  ruined, 
by  the  general  decay  of  the  theatres, 
and  the  general  disgust  for  a  profes- 
sion which  has  degenerated  into  vul- 
gar mummery  and  pantomime,  half 
horse,  half  man.  And  all  this  ha^ 
happenedyor  is  happening  to  the  latter. 
Drury  Lane  is  ruined  as  a  theatre,  and 
is  now  let  for  a  concert  room.  Covent 
Garden,  after  going  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  being  abandoned  by  Mac« 
ready  as  manager,  is  now,  for  ''  one 
year  more,"  in  the  hands  of  Vestris, 
who  has  declared  her  last  season  to 
have  been  a  losing  one,  and  takes  it 
for  another  year  merely  as  an  experi- 
ment. As  to  the  bright  influx  of 
genius  which  was  to  have  been  allured 
into  life  by  the  minor  theatres,  they 
never  produce  any  thing  but  those 
fioe  affdrs,  ''Life  in  London,'* "  Dick 
Turpin's,"  and  "Jack  Sheppard's"— 
by  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  morals  of  the  suburb  spectators 
must  be  much  benefited  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fact,  that,  by  a  sort 
of  regular  irregularity,  all  kinds 
of  abominations  gather  round  a  sub- 
urb theatre.  Gin- palaces,  gaming- 
houses, and  worse,  if  worse  there 
be,  are  as  much  the  natural  adorn- 
ment of  its  neighbourhood,  as  mush- 
rooms are  the  growth  of  a  dunghill. 
More  thieveries,  profligacies^  and  ruin 
of  every  kind,  with  their  consequent 
beggary  and  misery,  are  always  to  bo 
found  in  a  circuit  of  half  a  dozen 
streets  round  a  minor  theatre,  than  in 
any  other  limited  portion  of  the  metro- 
poUs.  Not  that  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  direct  operation  of  the  drama, 
such  as  it  is,  but  to  the  natural  ga« 
thering  of  all  idlers,  and  the  natural 
provision  of  base  and  low  trade  for 
those  idlers.  Nor  is  this  meant  as  any 
direct  imputation  on  the  proprietors 
of  those  theatres,  for  some  of  them 
are  respectable  persons,  in  their  line ; 
but  merely  as  the  natural  result  of 
planting  a  place  of  utter  idleness  in 
the  midst  of  the  lowest  order  of  the 
population  of  a  great  city. 

jBut  the  detail  of  the  destruction  of 
the  great  theatres  is  rather  curious. 
The  first  blow  has  been  the  most  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  demands  of  all 
kinds  of  actors ;  an  extravagance 
amounting  to  salaries  which  was 
never  thought  of  in  the  most  fiourish- 
ing  times  of  theatres,  nor  even  before 
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tfae  baildinff  of  those  minor  theatres. 
In  the  Tory  height  of  their  popularity, 
the  best  comedians  of  the  London 
stage»  Manden»  Faweett,  Quick,  Ed- 
win, JadL  Johnstone,  and  their  dasf, 
men  of  rsea/ ability  and  most  remarka- 
ble pnbUc  faTonritism,  had  just  L.14 
a- week.  Lewis,  one  of  the  most  de* 
Itgrhtfol  of  actors,  had,  as  actor  and 
manager,  but  L.20  a-week.  And  so 
late  as  1812,  Mathews,  a  man  of  ge- 
nios,  and  one  of  the  highest  popular 
farouritee,  writes,  in  exultation  of  his 
proposed  engagement  at  Covent  Gar- 
den : — *'  Now,  to  my  offer,  which  I 
think  Mtttpeitdous  and  magnificent^ 
L.17  per  week.*'  John  Kemble*s 
great  talents  as  actor  and  manager, 
and  we  shall  "  neyer  see  his  like 
again,'*  in  this  twofold  capacity,  were 
regarded  as  handsomely  pud  at  L.36 
a-wcek.  Miss  O'Neill's  salary,  after 
a^e  had  obtained  a  decided  stage  repu- 
tation in  Ireland,  was  consicbred  as 
high,  and  was  L.15  a^week  at  Covent 
Garden ;  and,  after  she  had  fully  esta- 
blished it,  never  was  more  than  L.25 
a^week.  Cooke^  one  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal of  tragedians,  and  followed  br 
all  the  town,  until  he  ruined  himself 
by  his  intemperance, had  L.20  a-week. 
Mrs  Jordan,  the  Tory  soul  of  comedy, 
in  the  height  of  her  attraction,  had 
L.3I,  10s.  a-week.  Dowton  had 
L.12,  and  neyer  more  than  L.20  a- 
week.  Miss  Stephens,  the  most 
captivating  and  most  popular  of  Eng- 
lish siogen,  had  L.20  it*week«  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  nearly  all 
those  actors  were  JSrst-rate,  a  matter 
which  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
predicate  of  their  successors ;  yet  their 
demands  seem  to  have  risen  in  the 
most  ridiculous  disproportion,  and  the 
salary  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
looked  on  as  munificent  for  the  week,  is 
now  almost  regarded  as  beneath  the 
pretensions  of  any  tolerable  actor  for 
the  day/  For  instance :— In  1822 
Macready  had  L.20  a-week;  in  1832 
he  obtained  L.20 ;  and  in  1839  he  had 
L.25  a-night.  In  1832  Power,  had 
L.20  a-wcek,*  in  1840  he  has  L.120 
for  the  same  period  I  In  1822  Farren 
had  L.  16  a-week ;  in  1840  he  receives 
L.40  a-week.  In  1822  Listen  had 
L.17  a-week;  he  then  sprung  up  to 
L.50  and  L.60  a-week  ;  and,  finally, 
had  L.20  a-night.  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
certainly  a  pretty  and  popular  actress, 
was  engaged  by  the  Drury  Lane  ma- 
nager, when  lessee  of  both  theatres, 
to  play  at  both  for  L.15  a- week.   Sho 
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then  went  to  America,  returned  after 
two  seasons,  and  even  after  this  rusti- 
cation, she  comes,  demands,  and  ao« 
tually  obtains  L.25  a^nigbtl 

If  this  be  the  law  of  theatres,  the 
pofession  is  a  most  capital  one.  We 
know  nothing  equal  to  it  for  easy 
emolument.  Why  should  any  man 
toil  at  the  bar,  break  his  heart  over 
verse  or  prose,  or  fill  his  brains  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  wear  out  his 
fingers  with  piano- keys  or  fiddle* 
strings,  or  dim  his  eyes  with  portrait 
painting,  when  the  simple  process 
of  covering  hU  face  in  the  white- 
lead  and  rouge,  and  his  person  in 
tawdriness  and  tinsel,  will  furnish  his 
outer  man  with  all  equipments  for 
fortune?  As  for  the  labour  of  the 
brain,  a  few  of  the  popular  plays,  got 
by  heart,  would  supply  him  with  all 
the  material.  He  need  never  have 
an  original  thought  in  his  life;  he 
need  never  utter  a  syllable  of  his  own, 
Shakspeare  and  Sheridan  have  got 
over  all  that  difficulty  for  him ;  a 
toujgue,  two  legs,  and  two  arms  accom- 
plish the  professional  requisites,  and 
he  has  forthwith  only  to  make  his 
iavestment  at  the  rate  of  L.120  a- 
week.  And  all  this,  too,  without 
reckoning  their  scampcriogs  into  the 
country  in  all  directions,  benefits,  and 
a  crowd  of  little  contributory  affiurs, 
which  ought  to  make  estates,  with  a 
rapidity  astoniihing  to  a  loan  con« 
tractor. 

Not  that  in  all  this  exorbitancy  we 
mucti  blame  the  actors.  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  set  upon  his  faculties  what 
price  he  may  think  proper.  Though 
we  admit  that  where  actors  must  see 
a  theatre  running  headlong  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  must  know  that  some  hun- 
dreds of  unhappy  work  people  and 
their  families  are  devoted  to  ruin  in 
consequence,  it  might  not  be  very  un- 
suitable to  feeling  or  justice  that  they 
should  show  some  moderation  in  their 
demands.  But  theirs  is  the  ,way  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  will  have  its 
way ;  the  generation  will  ask  all  that 
they  can  force,  and  force  all  that  they 
can  get.  But  why  does  the  system 
go  on  for  a  moment  ? 

No ;  the  reason  lies  in  the  working 
of  the  Whig  system.  By  the  nonsense 
and  knaveiy  of  the  "  free  trade*'  cry, 
there  have  been  established  a  crowd 
of  theatrical  hovels,  to  which  the  actor 
takes  wing  upon  the  first  rcfubal  of 
his  most  exorbitant  demand.  The 
manager  of  oue  of  the  great  theatres 
q 
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muH  hate  a  certain  tibmber  of  toler^* 
able  plajerft  to  fill  tip  his  most  ordinary 
perfonnances  ;  and  he  must  pay  them 
all,  and  keep  them  alU  or  else  shttt  up 
his  theatre.  A  formidable  affair  to 
one^  who  thns  not  merely  forfeits  the 
chances  of  the  season,  bttt  leates  him« 
self  liable  to  an  enormous  rent  without 
a  shilling  of  retnm.  In  the  old  con» 
dition  of  things,  the  mediocre  actor, 
though  he  had  his  choice  of  two  thea- 
tres»  (and  certainly  no  complaint  could 
be  made  of  salaries  amountingi  fot 
Such  men,  to  fourteen  and  twenty 
pounds  a-week,)  he  had  but  two,  and 
this  brought  him  to  reason.  But  he 
now  marches  off  to  the  minor  theatre, 
which,  hating  but  one  actor  of  any 
name,  can  pay  him  a  large  salary 
for  a  week  or  a  month ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  manager  of  CoTent 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane  must  find  a 
substitute,  which  may  not  be  easy  in 
the  emergency,  or  must  stop  the  peN 
formance,  often  at  a  ruinous  waste, 
or  must  pay  the  demand,  exorbitant 
and  ridiculous  as  it  is.  We  should 
not  so  much  object  eten  to  this,  if  it 
were  in  the  course  of  fair  dealing ; 
if  some  netr  »tyle  of  attracting  the 
public  had  been  suddenly  discovered, 
and  managers  and  theatres  were  amass*- 
ing  unexpected  fortunes ;  even  if  the 
talents  of  the  individual  actors  bad  ex* 
faibited  some  singular  development, 
and  men  of  mediocrity  had  started 
into  men  of  genius.  But  we  all  know 
that  managers  are  now  only  a  remove 
from  madmen  in  being  managers  at  all 
w.that  theatrical  property  is  scarcely 
worth  the  parchments  that  transfer  ft 
-^that  the  public  income  of  theatres  Is 
a  cipher,  and  that  even  the  public  taste 
for  the  theatres  has  been  alienated  and 
i'epelled  by  successive  disgusts,  until 
men  of  taste  never  think  of  it,  and  the 
higher  ranks  never  reckon  it  among 
their  customary  amusements.  Yet 
there  comes  an  actor  who,  in  the  best 
days  of  his  figure  and  fticulties>  played, 
and  was  rejoiced  to  play,  for  L.U 
ft-week,  and  says— «•  Unless  yon  give 
me  L.20  a-night  I  shall  leave  your 
theatre." 

"  Are  you  a  better  actot  now  than 
you  were  ten  yea»  ago  ?•  sAys  the 
manager. 

«  No— but  unless  yon  gite  me  L.20 
a-night  I  shalMeate  your  theatre." 

"  Are  you  eveii  a  more  popular  ac- 
tor  than  you  were  ten  years  ago  ?*  sstyt 
the  managef.** 


M  No-^bnt  nnleai  yon  wuh  to  shut 
np  yoar  theatre*  I  must  hi^te  my  de^^ 
mand.** 

"  But  the  theatre  cannot  afford  to 
pay  it«  It  it  extratagant,  senseless, 
and  insolent*  If  we  go  on  at  that 
rate  we  must  b»  mined,*'  says  tilie  nui« 
nager. 

*'  Do  as  yon  like»  I  must  have  my 
L.SOi  my-  L.eOi  my  L.120  a-week,  or 
I  go  to  the  minor  theatres,  and  leave 
you  to  make  the  best  of  yonr  eondi« 
tlon.    Good  momtng  to  yon.** 

We  might  disregard  absurdities  of 
this  order,  if  they  terminated  only  in 
the  squabbles  of  naaagersand  aclora  ; 
but  they  are  fatal  to  the  much  higher  in- 
terest of  the  drama.  The  exorbitant  sa* 
laries  of  the  actors»  thus  sanctioned  by 
the  siUy  system  of  the  day,  turn  the 
managers  into  beggars,  and  effeeitaally 
and  totally  deprive  them  of  all  pae« 
sion  of  encouraging  true  theatrical 
literature.  The  managerj  stripped  of 
overy  shilling  by  the  demands  of  his 
company,  muftt,  of  course,  carry  on  bis 
stage  with  the  least  literary  expendi- 
ture that  he  can.  He  thns  b  driven  to 
the  trash  of  translations^pitiful  bor- 
rowings  ft'om  the  German — or  the  still 
worse  expedients  of  those  deplorable 
dUd  disgusting  lives  of  thieves  and 
harlotsi  which  the  growing  vulgarity 
and  vice  of  the  abused  press  vomits 
0Ut|  as  "reading  for  the  people/* 
Sheridan  Knowles,  and  one  or  two 
Others,  have  made  some  eS&tta  i  but 
irhat  are  one  or  two  dramatists  to 
stistain  a  national  stage?  When  old 
Harris  was  manager  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, he  made  it  a  rule  to  have  at  least 
four  new  comedies  every  year.  Select- 
ing his  writers  among  men  well  known 
to  be  capable  of  seising  on  the  pnblie 
taste,  he  made .  arrangements  with 
them  adequate  to  their  labour,  and 
even  to  the  common  risk  of  things  so 
dependent  on  popular  caprice.  The 
actors  then  had  salaries  suited  to  their 
merits  $  and  the  manager  was  thds 
enabled  to  appropriate  sums  to  author- 
ship, which  none  of  his  successors 
could  offer,  or  ever  hope  to  pay. 
George  Colraan  received  for  his  co- 
medy of  John  Bull,  L.IOOO.  Mor- 
ton  received  for  his  comedy  of  **  Town 
and  Country,"  L.IOOO.  Mrs  Inch* 
bald  received  L.SOO  for  *'  Wives  as 
They  Were."  Reynolds  received 
for  two  works,  "  The  Blind  Bargain," 
and  "  Out  of  Race,''  in  the  same 
season,  L.IOOO. 
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All  this  is  at  an  end,  and  mutt  be, 
when  an  aetor  or  actress  who  mereljr 
fills  a  character  which  must  be  filled 
by  somebody)  and  who  does  not  bring 
a  shilling  to  the  house  by  bis  personal 
presence^  insists  on  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  a-night»  and  mmt  be  paid  it  toO| 
from  the  dearth  of  performers  fitted 
for  the  great  theatres--^  dearth  arising 
from  their  being  scattered  among  tl^ 
petty  ones  |  yet .  every  one  knows 
that  it  Is  the  drama  which  malies  the 
stage^that  one  clerer  comedy  wonkl 
bring  more  popularity  to  the  house 
than  all  the  attractions  of  any  ode,  of 
of  all  the  actors  now  on  the  board»« 
A  new  "  School  for  Scandal"  wonld 
be  worth,  in  mere  pecuniary  returns, 
all  the  talents  of  those  £120  a^weeli 
people.  Or,  if  such  a  work  is  not  to 
be  eipected  again,  one  of  half  its 
merits  would  be  a  phenomenon  well 
worth  all  the  zeal  of  managers  to  dis- 
coTer,  and  all  the  means  of  theatres  to 
pay.  A  great  tfagedy  wonld  be  in- 
Taluable-^it  might  turn  the  whole 
theatrical  tide,  at  once  renew  the  pub- 
lic taste  for  the  drama,  kindle  again 
the  national  pride  in  this  most  power- 
ful  and  fertile  province  of  literature ; 
and^  while  It  filled  the  sinking  treasury 
of  the  house,  change  the  broken  cha- 
racter with  the  failing  fortunes  of  the 
stage.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done, 
when  the  manager  is  only  the  first 
pauper  of  his  list,  and  the  receipts  of 
his  performances  are  carried  off  in  the 
pockets  of  the  performers  ?  We  must 
acknowledge  that,  until  we  eaw  Mr 
Bunn's  book,  we  had  no  idea  of  the 
enormity  of  those  salaries.  There  are 
other  evils,  too,  less  to  be  named,  but 
not  le^s  prominent,  arising  from  the 
managerial  difficulty  of  meeting  those 
demands.  The  population  of  the 
loblries  and  upper  boxes,  not  mefely 
hnnriliates  the  character  of  the  house, 
but  repels  a  large  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic from  all  approach  to  the  theatre. 
Yet  this  deplorable  source  of  income 
is  snared  to  exist,  from  the  mere 
pressure  of  difficulties  which  crush  the 
manager  to  the  dnst,  and  which  he 
thinks  (however  unfitly)  a  Justifica- 
tion for  his  meeting  the  emergency  in 
any  way  that  he  can.  Of  sources  like 
these  we  cannot  approve  nndei^  any 
circumstances,  and  we  even  see  in  them 
an  additional  cause  of  the  misfortunes 
which  are  now  breaking  down  the 
theatres;  but  they  are  the  evident 
-resnlt  of  a  system  which  was  vaunted  as 
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a  new  proof  of  the  progress  of  thd 
9ge  I  a  system  which,  whether  on  the 
great  scale  or  the  little  —  whether 
dabbling  In  polities  or  plays— whether 
exerting  its  eraft  in  perplexing  the 
eoncems  of  nations  or  the  treasury 
(tf  theatres— in  bringing  empires  to 
deeay  or  managers  to  the  Qtteen*s 
Bench,  ^  is,  in  all,  equally  wrongs 
headed  and  unprincipled,  damorona 
and  shallow,  ridieulons  and  niinous. 

Mr  Bnnn*B  experience  of  the  WSe  of 
a  manager  lets  ns  into  some  aspects 
ef  hutnan  nature,  which  are  as  new  as 
they  are  annishig.  The  worid  knows 
but  little  of  actors,  except  as  RIeharda 
and  Charles  Surfaces.  Perhaps  the 
more  comic  view  wonld  often  be  th^ 
aetor  behind  the  cnrtain. 

•^  What  is  the  conceit  of  an  actor  to 
the  conceit  of  an  author?"  says  he^ 
"  A  ivart  to  Osaa,"  An  anthoris  vain 
but  upon  one  point ;  an  actor  is  vain 
upon  all.  You  can  scarcely  persuade 
the  most  crooked  varlet  that  ever  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  stage  door  for 
examination,  that  he  is  not  the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form ;  or 
many  a  hound,  who  literally  yelps  ottt 
his  notes,  that  he  is  not  a  second  Rn- 
bini.  You  can  impress  on  the  minds 
of  very  few  who  have  once  crossed 
the  stage,  that  the  British  nation,  to  a 
man,  is  not  thinking  of  them  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  If  any  one  mana- 
ger had  the  intellect  of  all  his  Col- 
leagues together,  there  would  be  no 
competing  with  such  people  as  these. 
The  manager's  dilemmas,  in  point  of 
authorship,  are  at  once  trying  and  tri- 
vial.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
dramatic  scribbling  going  on  among 
classes  of  mankind,  whose  habits 
would  seem  totally  at  Variance  with 
the  pursuit,  and  whose  facnities  are 
ouitb  as  much  at  variance.  Dramaa 
now  in  upon  the  unlucky  Aristarehua 
as  thick  as  motes  in  sunshine,  and  as 
useless.  "  Of  some  hundreds  of  nieces 
sent  In/  says  Mr  Bunn,  "  sent  m  an- 
onymously, while  I  was  manager,  but 
one  was  deemed  fit  for  representation ; 
and  among  those  mav  be  mentioned 
another,  as  an  example,  a  tragedy  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages,  written  by 
an  author  totally  unknown.  If  waa 
sent  to  me  by  one  particular  friend  of 
mine,  and  stron^y  recemmended  l^ 
three  others.  The  first  was  a  mooU'- 
light  scene,  and  in  the  opening  soli- 
loquy thereof,  the  hero,  gazing  on  the 
-unclouded  glory  of  Diana,  accused 
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her,  despite  her  heant  j  and  cfaaracter» 
of  intriguing  (with  whom,  can  the 
reader  imagine  ?)  with  the  man  in  ike 
moon!  I  mention  this  little  cirenm* 
stance,  merely  to  designate  the  difficult 

Sosition  of  a  manager  in  only  one 
epartment  of  his  Tocation ;  for  owing 
to  my  rejection  of  this  pyramid,  one 
of  the  friends  in  question  has  never 
spoken  to  me  since." 

Theatres  mnst  be  anzions  things. 
The  season  of  1882,  at  Drury  Lane, 
saw  Kean  and  Macready  engaged  to 
play  together ;  Mademoisdle  Daver- 
nay»  a  charming  dancer  and  handsome 
girl»  at  the  head  of  a  complete  corpi 
de  ballet^  imported  from  France ;  and 
Malibran,  (unqaestionably  a  theatrical 
genius,)  appearing'  in  her  fafoarite 
character  of  La  Somnambula.  Ame- 
rica, too,  fhrnished  all  that  she  conld 
la  a  comedian,  Mr  Haokett.  Yet  this 
season,  maiUi  as  the  theatre  was,  closed 
with  a  loat.  What  then  conld  bring 
a  gain  ? 

•But  of  Hatfkett's  engagement  one  or 
two  anecdotes.  Hackett,  with  no  very 
evident  display  of  judgment,  intending 
to  play  in  Colman*s  comedy  of  Who 
wants  a  Guineat  substituted  a  charac- 
ter which  he  called  Solomon  Swap, 
for  the  original  Solomon  Gundy — a 
change  which  gave  general  diasatis* 
faction.  Among  other  malecontents, 
Dowton  sent  the  following  opinion  j— 

<'My  dear  Bunn,_D all  Yan* 

kee  editions  of  Who  wants  a  Ouinea. 
Mr  Hackett  seems  a  civil  man  to  me, 
and  I  wbh  to  oblige  him,  if  I  can.  So 
I  am  studying  three  lengths  of  his 
alterations.  He  is  the  only  actor,  by- 
the-by,  that  designedly  cuts  out  all 
his  jokes — perhaps  it  is  the  American 
fashion.  Now,  after  this  nonsense, 
give  me  an  order  for  to-night. — Yours, 

But  this  weighty  affair,  laughably 
enough,  came  under  another,  and  a 
more  indignant  eye — Colman's,  the 
author  himself,  their  examiner  of 
plays.  Bunn  enclosed  Hackett's  in« 
terpolations  to  him  for  his  license. 
The  angry  wit  and  author  in  one, 
answercTd  him  with  official  and  lofty 
scorn :  —  "  Sir, —  In  respect  to  tibe 
alterations  made  by  "Mr  Hackett — a 
most  appropriate  name  on  the  present 
occasion — were  the  established  play 
of  any  living  dramatist,  except  myself, 
so  mutilated,  I  should  express  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  the  grossness  and 
unfairness  of  the  manager  who  en« 
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couraged  such  a  proceeding ;  but,  as 
the  character  of  Solomon  Gundy  was 
originally  a  part  of  my  own  writing* 
I  shall  request  his  Grace  to  license 
<  the  rubbish*  as  you  call  it,  which  yoa 
have  sent  to  me. — Your  obedient  ser« 
vant,  G.  GoucAN." 

In  1833  the  theatrical  world  sus* 
tained  a  loss  which  nothing  within  its 
ronnd,  then  or  since,  could  repair. 
Kean,  ezhansted  by  a  long  course  of 
intemperance,  and  probably  not  much 
less  wasted  by  remorse  for  his  own  in- 
corrigible imprudence,  died,  almost  on 
the  stage.  His  last  proceedings  were 
characteristic  of  his  weak  and  wayward 
career.  He  was  under  an  engagement 
to  play  at  Drury  Lane,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  he  sent  to  ask  the  lessee. 
Captain  Polhill,  for  a  loan  of  L.dOO, 
which  was  to  be  worked  out  by  subse- 
quent performances.  But  his  health 
was  so  broken,  and  his  habits  were 
so  singular,  that  the  captain  did  not 
altogether  approve  of  this  kind  of  secu- 
rity. Within  two  days  after,  Kean's 
name  was  announced  *'  to  appear  at 
Covent  Garden  r*  while  a  note  was 
actually  in  the  manager's  hands,  from 
his  physician,  stating  the  utter  ira- 
possibility  of  his  appearing  at  all,  from 
a  violent  attack  of  gout.  The  opinion 
of  counsel  was  taken  by  the  aggrieved 
manager,  as  to  obtaining  an  injunction 
to  prohibit  this  breach  of  engagement, 
but  legal  proceedings  were  finally  de- 
clined; and,  in  the  mean. time,  unfor- 
tunate Kean,  making  an  effort  to  come 
forward  in  Othello,  dropped  down  in 
the  second  act,  and  was  conveyed  to 
the  bed  from  which,  we  believe,  he 
never  rose. 

Kean  was  an  extraordinary  actor, 
and  an  extraordinary  man.  Without 
any  advantages  of  education,  and,  per- 
haps, with  all  the  disadvantages  that 
could  beset  a  birth  and  youth  of  po- 
verty and  desertion — for  he  seems 
never  to  have  known  who  his  father 
was,  and  even  his  mother's  identity  was 
doubtftil — he  yet  struggled  through 
difficulties  that  might  have  destroy- 
ed a  mind  of  less  energy,  until  he 
struggled  into  triumphant  success. 
Embarked  in  the  most  desperate  of  all 
professions  for  the  unknown,  and  toil- 
ing for  years  in  the  lowest  and  most 
unknown  grade  of  that  profession,  he 
yet  evidently  felt  something  of  that 
consciousness,  from  the  beginning, 
which  has  been  so  often  discoverable  in 
the  lives  of  men  destined  to  be  remem* 
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bered«  With  no  recommendation  of 
person — a  low  and  meagre  figure^  a 
Jewish  physiognomjy  and  a  stifled  and 
hoskjToice — he  seemed  to  he  excluded 
hjr  Nature  from  all  chance  of  personr 
ating  tragedy  ;  the  grim  expression  of 
his  countenancey  and  the  sullen  sound 
of  his  Toice>  prohibited  comedy;  jet, 
at  his  first  step  on  the  London  stage* 
he  was  acknowleged  to  he  the  founder 
of  a  new  school— to  give  new  meaning 
to  some  of  the  highest  characters  of 
Shakspeare  :.to  refresh  the  feelings^  and 
change  the  worship  of  those  who  had 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  bowed  down 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Kembles ;  and, 
fioally,  to  pour  a  new  and  most  welcome 
flood  of  wealth  into  the  long-exhausted 
treasury  of  the  theatre.  This  wonder 
was  worked  by  the  true  operator  of  all 
earthly  wonders — energy.  The  Kern- 
ble  school  was  majestic  and  magnifi- 
cent. Kean  was  his  school  alone,  for 
it  had  neither  founder  nor  follower  but 
himself ;  and  its  spirit  was  vividness, 
poignancy,  and  intensity.  If  Kemble 
could  have  added  ardour  to  his  majesty, 
he  would  have  been  perfect.  If  Kean 
could  have  added  dignity  to  his  deci- 
sion, he,  too,  would  have  been  perfect. 
But  the  style  of  Kemble  was  fitter  for 
the  triumphs  of  the  Greek  theatre — the 
style  of  Kean  was  formed  to  carry  all 
before  it  on  the  English  stage.  Inten- 
sity is  every  thing  with  the  English 
mind.  Its  simple  habits  love  reality ; 
the  strength  of  its  feelings  makes  it 
turn  away  from  splendid  artifice ;  the 
clearness  of  its  understanding  marks 
where  the  motive  b,  and  the  conduct 
that  ought  to  follow  it,  and  gives  its 
heart  confially  to  nothing  but  the 
trutii.  But  we  now  speak  rather  of 
Kean's  style,  than  of  Kean.  He  was 
often  a  most  imperfect  representative 
of  that  style.  Feeble  health,  vulgar 
caprice,  or  determined  indolence,  often 
impaired  his  conception.  He  was 
even  a  singularly  unequal  actor. 
Powerful  in  one  scene,  worthless  in 
the  next ;  but  suddenly  starting  into 
the  foil  development  of  his  genius, 
and  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  tones  of 
passion,  exercising  full  mastery  over 
the  soul. 

Even  diplomacy  has  its  share  in 
perplexing  theatres.  The  manager 
had  translated  M.  Scribe's  Bertrand 
and  Raton,  which  he  calls  an  admira- 
ble play— an  opinion  in  which  we  by 
no  means  coincide,  so  far  as  M.  Scribe 
is  concerned.  The  play  passed  through 
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the  formidable  hands  of  the  examiner 
unscathed;  but,  it  having  been  at 
length  slowly  discovered  by  the  vice- 
chamberlain  (Paris  being  then  some 
thousands  of  miles  ofi^  that  the  prin- 
cipal character, «  Bertrand,**  was  writ- 
ten at  Talleyrand,  and  Talleyrand 
being  at  that  moment  ambassador  in 
London,  the  license  was  refused ;  we 
presume,  through  fear  .of  a  French 
invasion.  It  might  have  been  deemed 
rather  strange,  that  the  play  which 
could  not  affect  Talleyrand  in  Paris, 
should  sting  him  to  mortal  rage  in 
London;  or  that,  while  the  original 
was  harmless,  the  translation  should 
be  enough  to  infiame  two  nations  into 
war.  But  so  it  was :  the  feelings  of 
the  ambassador  were  to  be  guarded 
against  the  wit  of  his  countryman  for 
the  safety  of  the  British  empire,  and 
the  play  was  forbidden.  The  manager^ 
however,  having  the  double  interest 
of  translator  and  manager,  fought  out 
the  affair ;  and  after  an  exchange  of 
bullets,  in  which,  happily,  no  injury 
was  done  on  either  side,  the  seconds 
having  declared  the  honour  of  both 
parties  to  be  perfectly  unstained,  the 
principals  made  their  bow  to  each  other, 
and  the  matter  was  amicably  arranged. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  dress  of 
Farren,  in  Count  Bertrand,  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Vice- Chamberlain* 
who,  on  conferring  with  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  ascertaining  that  there 
was  nothing  directiy  hostile  in  the 
out  of  the  coat  and  breeches,  and  that 
the  wig  was  not  shaped  like  a  mani- 
festo, and  dressed  with  gunpowder, 
was  to  issue  his  license  accordingly. 
A  drawing  of  the  coat  and  breeches, 
or  the  vestures  themselves,  in  due 
season  appeared  before  the  proper 
authorities,  and  the  permission  waa 
given.  But  Lord  Chamberlains — 
clever  fellows  as  they  always  are---are 
not  always  a  match  for  actors.  On 
the  night  of  the  play.  Lords  Grey 
and  Palmerston,  the  heads  of  the 
Ministry  and  the  Foreign  Office,  with 
probably  all  the  tails  that  could 
squeeze  themselves  into  the  boxes, 
came  from  Downing  Street,  expressly 
to  be  present  at  the  affair.  It  was 
quite  a  ministerial  crisis.  The  horror 
of  the  noble  lords,  and  the  tenfold 
horror  of  all  their  subalterns,  may  be 
conceived,  when  Farren  came  forward 
^Talleyrand  to  the  life.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  subtilty  of  the  actor  had 
outwitted  the  simplicity  of  tiie  Cabinet. 
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He  had  distanced  the  irhole  diplo- 
matic field  by  a  wig.  His  wi^  bad 
come  from  Paris;  the  fac-simile  of 
the  favourite  peruke  of  the  Ambas- 
sador. It  was  the  famous  wig  ia 
which  Talleyrand  had  sworn  thirteen 
Buccessive  oaths  of  allegiance  to  as 
many  successive  shapes  of  French 
government.  What  might  have  hap^ 
pened  to  the  daring  comedian,  the 
protesting  manager,  the  alarmed  cabi- 
net, nay,  to  the  trembling  empire  it* 
self,  if  Talleyrand  had  frowned,  is 
now  beyond  calculation  ;  but,  to  the 
Astonishment  of  ministers,  the  first 
man  whom  they  saw  in  the  opposite 
box  was  the  old  diplomate  himself, 
laughing  heartily  at  the  entree  of 
Farren.  The  costume,  the  wig,  the 
man,  were  there  perfect— all  but  the 
wisdom  and  the  wit.  Lords  Grey 
and  Palmerston  felt  their  alarms  Bub« 
side  as  the  performance  went  on ;  and 
before  the  rail  of  the  curtain,  the  re« 
pose  of  Europe  was  secured — at  'least 
till  the  arrival  of  a  new  ambassador. 

Managers  hear  odd  things  of  mo- 
narchs  as  well  as  of  ministers..  One 
evening  of  the  King's  (William  the 
Fourth)  coming  to  the  theatre,  as 
Liston  and  the  manager  were  con- 
versing in  the  ante-room  9f  the  royal 
box  with  a  nobleman  of  the  household, 
one  of  the  pages  passing  by,  and  not 
observing  his  Lordship,  slapped  the 
comedian  on  the  baek,  ejaculating, 
*^  P*ye  think  you'll  make  him  laugh 
to-night  ?  H^  was  deviUsh  stupid  at 
diniurt"  I  cannot  now  determine 
which  created  the  greater  roar,  the 
lace  of  the  lackey  on  pereeivmg  the 
noble  lord  before  whom  he  had  so 
committed  himself  or  the  face  of 
Liston.  *'  If  the  reader,"  Mr  Buon 
slyly  remarks,  "  never  saw  the  face  of 
A  digoiied  performer,  when  reminded 
that  he  was  nothing  im^s  thtm  a  pW" 
former^  be  has  a  treat  to  come.*' 

He  gives  another  little  example,  in- 
finitely expressive  of  what  he  calls  a 
dignified  performer.  '*  The  King  had 
ordered  the  play  of  *  The  School  for 
SUsandal'  at  our  house,  and  some  other 
performances,  of  whieh  the  farce  of 
*  Turning  the  Tables'  was  the  last, 
at  Drnry  Lane.  Of  course  all  the 
leadiog  performers  were  eaUed  on. 

•*  At  Covmt  Garden  all  complied,  with 
006  exception]  this  exception  wai  Mr 
Macready,  whom  no  argunient  or  request 
conld  prevail  npon  to  appear  in  *  Joseph 
SorfiMse,'  though  he  had  lo  often  perfiHrn- 


ed  the  character  before.  A  journal  of  the 
following  morning  thus  touched  on  the  sub- 
ject : — *  We  cannot  avoid  mentiooing  a 
point  which  was  the  general  subject  of 
conTersation  yesterday  eveoiog — that  Bra- 
ham  had  volunteered  his  gratuitous  ser- 
vices, and  Macready  declined  to  play  *  Jo. 
seph  Surface*  before  his  sovereign.  This 
is  what  we  call  'sovereign  contempt.'  But 
the  omtt  falls  on  the  mimic,  and  not  on 
the  monarch.  What  sad  nonsense  this  is ! 
With  all  the  respect  that  we  can  possibly 
have  for  the  art  and  artist,  it  is  a  fact 
requiring  no  comment,  that  as  they  both 
depend  on  the  breath  of  the  King,  his 
very  breath  should  summon  thera  into  ac- 

UOD.' 

'<  The  arrangements  of  the  plays  being 
made  by  the  vioe-chamberlaio,  the  maoa* 
ger  had  no  power  to  alter  them ;  and  this 
was  the  letter  which  he  received  from  the 
comedian. 

'' '  Dear  Sir — I  perceive  by  the  adver- 
tisements that  "  Turning  the  Tables"  is  to 
be  performed  as  the  last  piece  pn  Tuesday 
next.  This,  1  trust,  will  not  be  persisted 
in,  otherwise  I  must  decline  the  honour  of 
appearing  before  his  Majesty  so  late  in  the 
evening* — Yours, 

*  J.  Liston.*  " 

All  this  Is  eertainly  ultraoeomic* 
'*  Now,  praj,**  says  Mr  Bunn,  «  who 
ts  the  king  in  all  this  business  ?  Mr 
Liston  had  L. 20  for  playing  in  "  Turn- 
ing the  Tables,"  connnanded  by  his 
M^esty  to  be  the  last  entertainment 
of  the  evening.  It  is  not  too  late  in 
the  evening  for  the  King  of  England 
to  sit  in  the  theatre,  but  it  is  too  late 
for  one  of  his  Mijesty*s  servants  to 
appear  on  the  stag^  I  Surely  this  is 
carrying  out  the  TFo^e^n  doetrinfi  of 
'  Ego  et  rex  mens'  a  little  too  far. 
The  actual  meaning  of  it  is-<-don't 
you  tliink.  that,  on  coming  on  the  stage 
at  half-past  eleven  at  night,  his  Ma- 
jesty, who  has  been  so  heartily  laugh- 
ing at  the  other  pieces,  will  not  have 
a  titter  left  for  me  ?  Talk  for  a  thou^ 
sand  years,  and  the  latent  meaning 
will  be  found  to  be  this,  and  notiung 
else." 

Whatever  was  the  meaning,  his  Ma- 
jesty would  have  lost  some  honest 
laughing  by  Listen's  non-appearance. 
He  is  the  best  quiet  comedian  that  we 
remember.  This  style,  we  admit,  is 
not  regarded  as  his^/0  by  the  world, 
nor  perhaps  altogether  by  himself; 
for  nothing  moves  the  populace  but 
buffooneries,  and  Che  actor  must  have 
peculiar  strength  of  mind  who  does 
not  barter  his  judgment  for  hunas. 
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But  a  hondred  others  can  equal  Lis- 
toa  tiiMtiiDg  the  rabble  in  a  roar, 
Hia  eacluslTe  proyinco  ia  calm  drol- 
kry;  the  laugh  which  he  excites 
without  exhibitiDgi  aod  the  easy  pun- 
geoey  in  which  the  sarcasm  is  shot,  ap« 
parently  without  taking  aim  at  any  one. 
He  now  comes  forward  bat  seldom, 
and  we  regret  the  loss  of  a  genuine 
comedian,  in  the  impoverished  state  of 
stage  ability.  But  if  he  can  get  £60 
a-wedL  for  walking  through  French 
Taudevilles,  stript  of  their  lightness, 
the  only  thing  good  about  them ;  and 
incapable  of  common  sense,  the  only 
thing  that  their  translators  could  give 
them ;  we  feel  but  little  surprise  that 
he  should  be  more  alive  to  salary  than 
&me.  And  in  this,  he  plays  a  part 
setbelorehim  by  many  a  man  in  a  much 
higher  station. 

All  authorship  has  its  perils;  but 
what  jBust  stage  authorship  be,  which 
has  sueeessively  to  run  the  knoui  un<* 
der  the  hands  of  the  manager,  the 
examiner,  and  the  aetor;  with  the 
publiet  only  waiting  its  exhibition,  tg 
sweep  it  into  oblivbn  I  To  take  the 
case  of  die  actor— Mr  Bunn,  and  Ken- 
ney  the  well-known  and  clever  dra* 
matist,  bad  prepared  a  farce  called 
*^  A  Good- Looking  Fellow,*'  in  which 
a  part  was  written  for  Listen.  The 
oomedian  returned  the  MS.,  ytlik 
the  fdlowing  very  decided  not^  :— - 
*<  Dear  air,  I  have  read  the  piece  very 
attentively»  and  regret  that  I  cannot 
eoncnrwilh  Messrs  Harris,  Reynolds^ 
Kenney,  and  yourself,  as  to  its  merits. 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  inevL- 
taUy  d  d  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  as  I  really  lack  the 
eoorage  to  risk  being  pelted  off  the 
stage*  I  WMi  beg  to  decline  the  ac^ 
qnsintanca  of  IUrNarcis0usBriggt,*^ 
Yonra,  J.  Liston." 

Thie  was  deoided,  but  not  decisive ; 
iSor  the  manager,  being  also  the  au- 
thor, and  having  a  parental  feeling  for 
his  babe,  transferred  Mr  Naroissus 
into  the  hands  of  Harley.  The  £uree 
was  reeeived  with  great  laughter,  and 
was  played  twatfytdx  nights,  tbou^ 
at  the  latest  period  of  the  seasoa. 
<<Very  faceidous,  but  not  very  pro- 
phetie,*'  fairly  enough  observes  Mr 
Buan,  ^ 

The  nest  ^grande  enterprise**  of 
this  very  caterprisinar  manager,  was 
the  engagement  of  Malibran.  This 
singer  and  aetress  had  aequired  sudden 
repiilalion  on  tha  foreign  sti^e^  and 


she  was  justly  regarded  as  possessing 
attractions  for  the  London  audience. 
But  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  and 
how  completely  those  young  creatures, 
fair,  or  brown,  learn  the  art  of  mak^ 
ing  a  bargain.  MaUbran  demanded 
no  less  than  .£125  a  night  for  nineteen 
nights;  and  what  is  not  less  surprising, 
obtained  her  demand,  amounting  to 
^2375  for  six  weeks*  singing  and 
playing  1  being  £375  for  three  night'a 
performance  in  the  week;  and  that 
too,  paid  esery  Monday  mornings 
and  in  advance.  But  even  this  was 
not  all:  an  arrangement,  by  which  she 
was  to  appear  on  seven  extra  nighta 
at  Cuvent  Garden,  (both  theatres 
being  now  under  one  management,) 
produced  £1088  more,  making  a  total 
of  £3463  for  twenty- six  nights,  or 
about  two  months*  performances  I  A 
year,  at  this  rate,  would  have  pro-f 
duced  to  her  upwards  of  £20,000. 
A  pretty  sum  for  singing!  And 
though  the  theatre  did  not  give  her 
this,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  be^ 
tween  benefits,  private  concerts,  coun- 
try engagements,  and  douceurs,  she 
carried  off  little  less  than  that  sum 
within  the  tin^e.  We  know  the  folly 
of  expecting  the  opulent  to  think  of 
any  thing  in  the  expenditure  of  their 
money  but  their  own  amusement ;  yet 
this  prodigality  might  niake  a  rational 
ound  reflect  a  littlci  whether  British 
wealth  was  given  to  pamper  every 
craving  foreign  profligate  who  can 
fdng  and  play  in  any  thing  so  foolish 
as  a  foreign  opera.  The  exertion  is 
ao  worthless — the  recompense  so  be- 
yond all  bounds  i  Here  was  a  little 
ereature,  who,  though  eertainly  clever, 
was  but  a  singer  after  aU,  and  even 
there,  by  no  means  flrst-rate;  veit 
this  woman  is  suffered  to  lay  her 
gTBsp  on  a  sun^  l<uir  times  that  of  the 
ineome  of  090  of  the  judges  of  the 
land^-ef  a  eemmander-in-chief— of  a 
minister  of  atate..-of  the  average  in- 
oome  9i  the  biahops>-^ten  times  that 
of  the  average  profits  of  the  ber,  and 
nnongh  to  Save  pensioned  a  whole 
fnrovince  of  theelergy,  Mr  Bunn  is 
evidenUy  a  Fanedhe  per  h  Malibran! 
vett  stTHck  as  he  may  have  been  by 
lier  general  Mrformancee»hianarrative 
of  Imt  eonmet  leaves  an  impresaicm 
wholly  nnaauable  on  the  mind.  Willi 
sdl  her  appearance  of  enthusiasm  and 
•in^licity,  she  seems  to  have  bemi 
one  .of  Ue  most  ienaving  of  possiUe 
3)eingsy  always  irrtting  lettfris  of  af- 
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fBctcd  feelingf,  but  real  avarice ;  and 
while  sittiog  under  an  influx  of  wealth, 
that  must  have  astonished  her  at  the 
absurdity  and  lavbhnesa  of  the  coun- 
try— soliciting,  striving,  and  grasping 
with  the  covetousness  of  a  reid  miser. 
While  thousands  were  thus  pouring 
in  upon  her,  she  writes  to  the  manager 
as  if  she  was  not  worth  a  shilling  on 
earth ;  and  accustomed  as  she  had 
been  to  little  better  than  beggary  in 
her  own  impoverished  country,  and 
in  the  tours  of  that  wandering  and 
unprosperous  personage,  her  father 
Garcia  the  singer,  she  swallowed 
money  with  more  than  Israelitish 
avidity.  Her  death,  four  years  since, 
(1836,)  excited  a  public  sensation 
from  its  melancholy  circumstances, 
and  from  the  public  outcry  at  De 
Beriot,  the  violin  player,  whom  she 
called  her  husband,  though  M.  Mali- 
bran  was  living.  What  has  become 
of  her  wealth  we  know  not,  unless 
it  is  in  De  fieriof  s  hands.  She  never 
enjoyed  it  herself.  She  had  no  time 
to  enjoy  it ;  and  thus,  after  a  brief 
career  of  excessive  toil  and  excessive 
grasping,  the  whole  fruit  of  her 
miserably  anxious  life  and  exhausting 
labours  may  have  gone  only  to  fatten 
a  Dutch  fiddler.  So  much  for  money- 
making. 

We  have  a  similar  instance  in  the 
salary  of  Taglioni.  A  woman  whose 
sole  merit  is  that  she  dances  well — of  all 
merits  the  least  meritorious — ^Is  actually 
fited  throughout  Europe — received  at 
the  tables  of  emperors  and  empresses 
—huzzaed  by  courts — presented  with 
a  purse  of  diamonds  by  one  supei^* 
opulent  fool — and  with  a  chariot  with 
solid  silver  spokes  to  its  wheels  by 
another ;  demanding  for  a  few  nights 
of  pirouetting  and  bounding  at  the 
Italian  opera— a  sum  which  would 
feed  the  peasantry  of  a  province  for  a 
month;  and  amassing  money  which 
might  raise  the  drooping  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  and  literature  of  an 
empire. 

What  was  the  engagement  which 
Taglioni  had  the  modesty  to  demand 
in  the  theatre  of  Drury  Lane?  OnehuH' 
dred  pounds  a«night  for  herself,  three 
nights  a-weeK,  and  L.600  to  be  paid 
for  the  services  of  her  father  as  ballet- 
master  ;  L.  900  to  her  brother  and  sister 
to  dance  with  her,  with  two  benefits 
for  herself,  guaranteed  to  her  at 
L.iOOO,  and  half  a  benefit  to  her  bro- 
ther, guaranteed  at   L.200  — in  all 
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L.6000 !  All  this  is  monstrous  $  it 
actually  disgusts  the  mind  to  think  of 
such  sums  being  lavished  on  a  parcel 
of  jumpers— -even  the  eflfirontery  of  the 
demand  is  offensive.  Here  a  knot  of 
the  meanest  of  mankind—the  very  dross 
of  Parisian  lif&— actually  think  their 
caperings  woithy  of  being  paid  at  a 
rate  which  the  liberality  of  nations  has 
scarcely  ever  offered  to  their  greatest 
benefactors.  The  noblest  poet,  the 
most  profound  philosopher,  tiie  great- 
est mechanical  inventor,  the  most  gal* 
lant  soldier,  all  would  be  regarded  as 
exorbitantly  overpaid  by  half  the  sum 
which  those  vulgar  and  frivolous  con- 
tributors to  the  cupidity  of  the  Italian 
opera  think  themselves  entitled  to 
demand,  and  by  the  prodigal  folly  of 
fashion  actually  obtain.  The  remedy 
for  this  gross  offence  does  not  lie  with 
managers.  It  must  come  from  the 
nobility  and  from  the  sovereign.  So 
long  as  their  patronage  is  thus  wasted 
on  the  foreign  stage,  so  long  will  these 
^  dancing  families'*  come  over  here  to 
gather  all  that  they  can.  Of  course. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
all  this  was  filial  piety  on  the  part  of 
the  Terpsichore  herself.  The  family 
of  the  datueuse  were  her  shadow,  the 
L.6000  was  virtually  the  payment  for 
the  saltatory  exploits  of  one  exhibi- 
tor. Thelonly  remedy  for  this  im« 
putadon  on  the  national  understanding, 
is  to  cultivate  the  national  drama ;  and 
this  is  to  be  done,  only  by  enabling 
the  managers  of  the  great  theatres  to 
pay  for  it ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  only 
by  retracing  those  steps  which  a  vul- 
gar and  shortsighted  liberality,  as  it 
is  called,  took  to  the  ruin  of  every 
thing  respectable  in  the  shape  of  thea- 
t^al  property.  There  must  be  dra- 
matic ability  in  England ;  for  there 
never  was  a  real  demand  for  ability  of 
any  lund  which  was  not  answered.  If 
Shak8|>eare  and  Sheridan  are  at  an 
unapproachable  height — and  even  this 
too  may  be  only  a  conjecture ;  the  ge- 
nius of  Otway  and  Southeme,  Young, 
and  Rowe,  or  of  Morton,  Reynold^ 
and  Colman>  is  not  of  so  colossal  a.n 
order  as  to  make  every  thing  else 
dwindle  under  its  shade.  And  yet 
those  writers  contrived  to  fill  up  the 
theatrical  vacancies  of  their  day  re- 
markably to  the  public  gratification, 
made  the  drama  highly  popular ;  and 
while  those  cheerers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury followed  the  improving  manners 
of  the  age,  and  cleared  the  atage  of 
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the  ofienees  of  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
they  left  behind  them  the  only  dramas 
which  the  public  can  still  endure.  If 
ve  are  to  haTe  a  national  theatre,  we 
must  try  the  old  tactique ;  extinguish 
the  minor  theatres,  which  have  so  to- 
tally  failed  as  schools  of  the  drama ; 
and  thus,  bringing  the  demands  of 
aetors  within  rational  bounds,  bring 
back  original  talent  to  the  authorship 
of  the  stage. 

As  we  have  mentioned  Malibran*s 
marriage  with  De  Beriot,  we  give,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  friends  of  police-office 
marriages  in  England,  the  form  of 
managing  these  matters  among  the 
enlightened  of  other  nations  calling 
themselves  Christians. 

'*  Hereby  is  declared  nnll  and  of  no 
effect  the  marriage  contracted  on  the  23d 
of  Alarch  1826,  at  New  York,  between 
Marie  Felicite  Garcia,  born  in  Paris  24th 
of  March  ]808*  and  Francis  Eagene  Louis 
Blalibrao,  born  at  Paris  15th  November 
1778,  before  Charles  Louis  d'Espenville, 
consul  of  France  at  New  York.  In  con- 
sequence, the  woman  Garcia  will  have  this 
judgment  registered, "  &c. 

This  is  a  summary  way  of  doing 
things,  and  we  have  no  doubt  must  be 
regarded  by  the  "  illumined**  as  a 
very  satisfactory  style  of  getting  rid 
of  the  trammels  of  matrimony  ;  it 
accounts  also  for  the  fact,  that  many  a 
foieign  fair  has  half  a  dozen  husbands 
living  at  a  time. 
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The  reader  is  probably  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Mr  Colley  Grattan, 
author  of  the  **  Highways  and  Bye- 
ways,"  and  other  clever  and  amusing 
performances ;  but  he  would  be  de- 
frauded of  some  of  his  fame  were  his 
good-humour  unchronicled.  We  know 
no  stronger  instance  in  point  than  the 
following :— (<  During  a  residence  at 
Boulogne,  he  had  rendered  himself  so 
▼ery  agreeable  to  his  landlady  and  her 
family,  that,  on  bis  being  about  to 
take  his  leave,  she  expressed  great 
regret,  saying,  that  she  had  at  first 
taken  a  prejudice  against  him,  but 
such  had  been  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  that  she  had  even  got  over 
his  nose,  (a  feature  of  whose  beauty 
it  would  be  difficult  to  boast.)  <  That 
is  impossible,  my  good  lady,'  said  he, 
«  for  my  nose  has  no  bridge  to  it.*  " 
This  was  certainly  pushing  French 
observation  of  mankind  rather  far,  but 
the  good-humour  of  the  answer  went 
farther. 

We  must  now  leave  the  topic  of 
theatres  and  managers.  Their  detail, 
in  these  volumes,  is  that  of  a  vesed 
man,  but  of  an  ingenious  and  an  in- 
telligent one.  His  book,  on  the  whole, 
I  is  very  amusing,  and  we  suppose  that 
it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
who  talks,  thinks,  or  cares  about 
theatres. 
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We  have  long  entertained  a  grow- 
ing opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
Celtie  languages  is  essential  to  the 
stody  of  European  philology,  and  that 
the  ignorance  under  which  we  indivi- 
dually labour  in  this  respect,  is  no  less 
disgraceful  than  detrimental.  In  that 
belief,  we  have  been  irreversibly  con- 
firmed by  a  perusal  of  the  interesting 
work  which  supplies  the  title  and  the 
subject  of  this  article.  It  proceeds 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Lachlan  M^Lean^ 


the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Histo- 
rical Account  of  lona,'*  and  of  other 
productions  devoted  to  the  noble  pur* 
pose  of  exalting  bis  native  "  nook  of 
earth**  to  a  proud  pre-eminence  over 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  The  work 
is  dedicated,  apparently  by  permission, 
to  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  affords  evi- 
dence, at  least  equally  demonstrative 
of  the  good-natured  courtesy  of  that 
eminent  statesman,  as  of  his  high 
appreciation  of  Celtic  antiquities. 


•  f*  The  History  of  the  Celtic  Language ;  wherein  it  Is  shown  to  be  baaed  upon  natural 
principles,  and,  elementarily  considered,  contemporaneous  with  the'  infancy  of  the  hu- 
man  family :  likewise  showing  its  importance  in  order  to  the  proper  nnderstandiog  of 
the  Ctassics,  indading  the  Sacred  Text,  the  Hieroglyphics,  the  Cabala,  etc  etc.  By 
L.  Maclean,  F.O.S.,  author  of  *  Historical  Account  of  lona,'  <  Sketches  of  St  KUda,' 
&e.  dsc.     London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  &c.     1840.'* 
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We  rabmit  this  notiea  of  Mr 
M'Lean's  book,  with  no  idea  that  we 
are  entitled  to  revbw  it ;  but  intends 
ing  in  an  humble  and  teachable  spirit 
to  point  out  some  of  its  most  striking 
passag^esi  and  to  communicate  to  our 
readers  some  of  the  instraction  or 
amusement  which  it  has  afforded  to 
ourselres.  So  greats  indeed,  is  our 
impatience  to  proclaim  its  merits  to 
the  world,  that  we  have  not  eyen 
waited  to  acquire  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  its  principles*  which  we 
fear  could  only  haye  been  accomplish, 
ed  after  a  much  longer  delay  than  the 
rules  of  Maga  would  readily  permit. 
Mr  McLean  himself  seems  aware,  that, 
like  other  great  acquisitions,  his  Uieory 
is  not  to  be  mastered  without  a  due  de- 
gree of  labour.  "  If  any  person,"  he 
says,  ^  take  up  the  History  of  the  CeU 
tic  Langwigef  as  about  to  be  submit- 
ted, and  expect  to  get  through  it  as 
through  a  song,  for  that  person  the 
author  has  not  written  :  Inteliigibilia 
noniniellectumadfero"  Thisisstrong- 
ly  put,  but  we  shall  see  how  it  is  borne 
out  in  the  sequel.  We  only  entreat 
our  readers  to  do  as  we  ourselyes  have 
done ;  and  if  they  meet  with  any  thing 
obscure  in  our  extracts,  to  belieye  that 
the  defect  is  rather  in  their  own  intel- 
ligence than  in  our  author's  intelligl- 
bUity.  For  our  parts,  we  shaU  be  con- 
tent for  the  most  part  to  let  Mr  McLean 
speak  for  himself,  and  shall  only  make 
such  connecting  explanations  or  sup- 
plementary comments  as  may  best  set 
off  the  excellencies  of  our  "  great 
original.'* 

The  title-page  of  the  work  must 
haye  prepared  our  readers  for  things 
worthy  of  that  high  announcement  j 
and  the  preface  does  not  diminish  the 
excitement  of  so  great  expectations. 
Perhaps  Mr  M'Lean  has  in  this  respect 
disregarded  the  Horatlan  rule,  which 
inculcates  a  modesty  of  exordium. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  precepts 
of  epic  poetry  can  safely  be  applied  to 
historical  compositions,  or  at  least  to 
histories  of  the  Celtic  language ;  and 
on  the  principle  of  a  bird  in  the  hand 
being  worth  two  elsewhere,  we  fed 
comparatiyely  indifferent  as  to  the 
ulterior  pages  of  a  work  where,  in  the 
yery  preface,  we  are  put  in  immediate 
possession  of  eloquence  and  wisdom, 
of  a  character  so  unusual  as  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  passage  :•- 

"  At  the  commencemeBt  of  the  present 
order  of  material  thiogs,  the  flrat  sua  indi- 
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cated  day  by  a  fidnt  bnt  peroaptible  her^* 
aldic  emanation  in  the  Bast,  gradmUsr 
waxing  stronger  and  stronger,  till  now, 
behold  1  the  king  of  day  himself  gilding 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  with  the 
.splendour  of  his  countenance,  and  now 
gradually  mounting,  and  diffusing  stronger 
light — fltronger^ntelUgence — till  he  arrives 
at  the  goal  of  noon.  This  appears  to  the 
author  no  inapt  emblem  of  the  commence- 
of  the  order  of  things  in  the  moral  world. 
If  we  would  contemplate  the  human  fa** 
mlly  in  Its  infant  state,  we  must  turn  our 
backs  upon  this  hemisphere,  and  travel 
to  the  East  to  see  the  dawn  of  intellect, 
and  there  listen  to  the  efforts  of  infant 
humanity  forming  a  language;  we  must 
learn  the  powers  of  their  signs  and  sym- 
bols— a  giant  alphabet — and  attend  to  the 
redaction  of  these  rudiiQents  to  practice. 
In  brief,  we  must  eontemplate  man  as 

We  pass  oyer  the  poetical  beauty 
and  close  coherence  of  these  obsenra- 
tions>  to  notice  their  peculiar  propriety 
in  reference  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. "  If  we  would  contem- 
plate the  human  family  in  its  infant 
state,**  <*  we  must  contemplate  man  as 
naked,'*  The  truth  of  the  proposition 
is  less  remarkable  than  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  author*s  purpose.  If  we 
must  contemplate  man  as  naked,  how 
is  this  to  be  done?  The  usages  of 
ordinary  society  are  unfayourable  to 
such  contemplations ;  and  the  natiyea 
of  Australia  can  only  be  reached  by 
**  turning  our  backs  upon  this  hemi- 
sphere,** not  figuratiyeiy,  but  in  ear- 
nest. But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to 
despair.  If  we  cannot  contemplate 
man  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity,  we 
must  be  content  to  take  him  in  the 
nearest  approximation  to  it  that  cir- 
cumstances  admit ;  and,  fbrtunately 
for  philology,  the  costume  of  our 
Celtic  countrymen  enables  us,  with 
little  trouble,  and  at  less  expense,  to 
prosecute  our  discoyeries  In  this  direc- 
tion as  far  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
enquirer  would  desire.  By  this 
means,  we  are  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  h  priori  speculations, 
where  the  opposite  mode  of  argument 
is  so  folly  illustrated  and  so  eon- 
atantly  suggested  by  &U  that  we  see. 
Mr  M<  Lean's  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject is  quite  irresistible.  The  object 
to  be  attained,  is  an  exposition  of  the 
original  state  of  man,  of  whieh  nudity 
was  a  fundamental  feature.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  this  element  Is  more 
conspicuous  in  the  country  of  the  kilt 
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than  amoDf  the  wearers  of  inezpres- 
aiUeSy  and  thus,  as  the  Celts  approach 
the  nearest  to  Adam  in  dress,  so  it 
tfust  be  presamed  they  do  also  in 
dialect. 

The  pretensions  which  Mr  McLean 
adTances  on  behalf  of  his  natife  tongue' 
are  of  no  mean  order.  He  is  clear 
that  it  is  the  primitiTe  form  of  human 
speech,  and  treats  with  dignified  con- 
tempt the  conflicting  claims  to  anti- 
quity preferred  by  varions  languages 
which  have  hitherto  enjoyed  an  un- 
deserved veneration  among  man- 
kind.    Mr  M<Lean  says, 

''With  the  Hebrew  language,  under 
that  appellation,  he  has  no  quarrel,  being 
comparatively  modern ;  receiving  its  very 
name  from  Jffeber,  the  great-grandson  of 
Shem,  who  flourished  somewhere  about 
two  thousand  years  after  the  creation  of 
Adam,  and,  consequently,  about  two  thou* 
land  years  after  language  had  been  ripen- 
lug  and  flourishing.  Those  who  plead  for 
it  as  being  the  primitive  language,  under 
that  name,  give  the  He,  innoeeotly,  yBTm 
hapa,  to  their  own  belief  of  the  account  of 
the  eoofusion  of  the  primitive  tongue  at 
Babel ;  seeing,  it  ia  plain,  that  if  the  pri* 
mordial  langoagedrere  then  and  there  eon- 
fomded,  it  must  have  been  then  and  there 
lost :  and  bow  could  Uebar,  who  flourished 
subsequently  to  that  period,  retain  it  ?" 

This  is  certainly  convincing,  and 
shows  the  folly  of  all  those  systems 
whifih  either  deny  the  antiquity  of  the 
Ersef  coeval  as  it  is  with  Nature  and 
with  nudity,  or  would  postpone  it  to 
a  mare  mushroom  like  the  Hebrew, 
which  eannot  trace  back  even  its  name 
beyond  the  great-grwidson  of  Shem. 

Bat  Mr  M'Lean  has  not  yet  done 
with  this  Heber,  whose  appellation, 
he  tells  ns,  "  is  a  misnomer."  "  The 
original  is  (Hebrew)  oinbr  or  ainbr. 
Now  oin  or  ain  means,  in  Celtic,  a 
river  5  and  bar,  or  bhar,  beyond. 
The  name,  therefore,*'  he  continues, 
M  is  equivalent  to  our  Jnver ;  whence 
Inverichi  Iberichs  or  Iberians,  and 
Ebirich  or  Ebrid6an8,^-vX\  expressive 
of  isoUUion,  or  beyond  water.  Here- 
in we  are  abundantly  borne  out  by 
saered  writ  itself.  The  identical  word 
*y^  oinbr,  is  the  word  rendered  in 
Deut.  iv.  49,  <<Thia  side  Jordan;" 
and  in  Joshua,  xiii.  27,  '<  The  other 
side  Jordan.'* 

To  those  who,  like  our  friend  Tom- 
kins,  have  traveited  the  north  ehrcuit, 
it  will  oecor  in  aid  ef  these  last  illus- 
trttioBflb  ^9X  there  is  still  a  place  on 
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the  Cromarty  Frith  called  In ver-Gorf 
don,  which  can  he  nothing  else  than 
a  purer  and  more  primitive  compound 
of  the  Hebrew  vocables,  to  which  Mr 
McLean  refers,  via.  oinbr  and  Jordan, 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr  M*Lean 
is  quite  orthodox  as  to  what  he  calls 
^<  the  affair  at  Babel."  In  every  view 
of  it  he  b  convinced  that  it  had  no 
effect  upon  the  pure  transmission  of 
the  Celtic.  **  But  allowing."  he  says, 
^'a  confusion  of  language,  Uterally 
speaking,  to  have  taken  place,  it  re- 
fers only  to  sueh  as  were  engaged  in 
the  tower.  Noah  was  in  life,  and  did 
he  head  the  faithless  crew  ?  No ;  he 
attends  to  his  vineyard,  wiiioh  he 
planted  fa;-  east  from  Sbinar.  There- 
fore, take  either  view  of  it,  the  first 
speech  still  remains  unconfounded^ 
the  stream  of  language  may  be  still 
traced  without  a  break  up  to  the 
fountain  of  paradise  T'  Can  any 
of  us  hesitate  after  this  to  throw 
aside  our  Miltons,  and  to  engage 
Dugald  M'Tavish  from  the  stand  in 
Hanover  Street,  for  a  morning  hour, 
three  times  a- week,  to  acquire  in  all 
their  purity  the  genuine  accents  and 
aspirations  of  Eden  in  its  very  hours 
of  innocence  ? 

Mr  M'Lean  seems  all  at  home  in 
the  proceedings  of  Paradise,  and  the 
progress  of  Adam,  through  his  vocab- 
ulary. His  second  chapter,  which 
treats  of  **  The  Dawn  of  Human  Ex- 
istence—Man contemplated  as  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,"  opens 
with  this  magnificent  description. 

'*  We  may  now  fancy  the  morning  of 
man's  creation  —  the  sun  in  eastern  gran- 
deur emerging  from  behind  the  Shirvanian 
hills,  as  if  eager  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
not  unimportant  stranger — Adam  in  silent 
admiration,  tired  of  wondering  who  and 
what  he  himself  was,  and  whence  come  ; 
now  arrested  for  the  first  time  at  sight  of 
a  rare  object— a  golden  globe — mounting 
gradually  the  blue  field,  and  taking  indis^ 
puted  possession  as  sole  monarch  of  the 
planet  world ;  for  the  regent  moon  with 
her  myriads  of  twinkling  attendants  retire 
at  sight  of  him  with  obaeqaioua  majesty ; 
the  lion  rampant  with  beaming  eyes  and 
terrific  mane,  dallying  with  the  meek  lamb 
^tlie  domestie  cow  browsing  in  Kden,  or 
eonehant  mminating^tbe  ape  among  the 
yielding  heugha  seampering  and  pampering 
..the  wily  serpent  now  rearing  his  bur- 
nished crest,  and  now  aatOBishiog  Adam 
with  rinuoos  gambols— the  hyena  laaghing 
like  a  maniac  ^  the  cackoO|  together  witii 
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the  world  of  winged  choristers  of  the 
grove  singing  their  varied  matins  —  the 
industrious  bee  whispering  to  the  sham- 
rock." &c 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  explain 
the  principles  on  which  Adam  bestow- 
ed his  nomenclature  on  the  beasts^ 
and  which  he  conceives  to  have  been 
•  regulated  by  a  natural  imitation  of  the 
sounds  which  they  respectively  utter- 
ed. These  sounds^  our  readers  must 
be  already  aware»  were  necessarily 
nothing  less  than  the  Celtic  termino- 
logy which  is  still  in  use.  Adopting 
what  Montgomery  says  of  the  art  of 
nest-making  among  birds,  we  may 
thus  affirm  with  Mr  McLean,  that 
AU  the  blessed  habitants  of  Paradise, 
"Whose  words  once  mingled  with  the  voice 

of  angels^ 
Spoke  Gaelic  just  as  curiously  and  well 
As  the  street-porters  in  our  evil  day^ 
After  the  labours  of  six  thousand  years, 
In  which  their  ancestors  have  failed  to  addj 
To  alter,  or  diminish  any  thing. 

*«  Of  the  order,"  says  Mr  M'Lean, 
"  in  which  the  Great  Shepherd  brought 
the  animals  to  Adam,  we  are  not  in- 
formed; nor  is  it  essential.  Let  us 
suppose  the  first  to  have  been  the  do- 
mestic cow :  the  name  of  this  animal 
in  Celtic  is  bua^  bito,  or  bo ;  an  echo 
or  imitation  of  its  common  note.*' 

We  feel  assured  that  Mr  M'Lean 
must  here  be  right,  and  that  Adam  must 
have  addressed  the  word  bo  to  the  cow. 
There  has  been  a  Saxon  practice  of  say- 
ing bo  to  an  animal  of  a  very  diflPerent 
description  ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
ourselves  felt  disposed  to  do  so.  But 
we  shall  always  hereafter  tbink  of  Mr 
McLean  on  such  occasions,  and  refrain 
from  so  misapplying  the  exclamation, 
however  strong  the  temptation  may 
appear. 

Having  established  the  exclusive 
claims  of  the  cow  to  the  ejaculation 
in  question,  Mr  M'Lean  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

'*  Let  this  suffice  upon  this  note.  But 
Nature  rests  not  here.  The  cow,  besides 
this  confidential  voice,  has  a  vsriety  of 
other  tones  by  which  it  can  communicate 
even  to  man  its  sensations  of  want,  plea- 
sure, fear,  pain,  &c.  These  as  well  as  the 
note  buOi  or  Id^  form  part  of  the  Celtie 
vocabulary,  and,  like  60,  sre  just  echo- 
terms.  For  example,  gnUsd,  a  term  ex- 
pressive of  its  suppliant  voice  ;  ffeufth  of 
its  low ;  lanffan,  of  a  straggling  sort  of 
lowing,  not  unlike  the  braying  of  an  ass  ; 
riic,  of  a  desperate  roar  when  being  pushed 
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or  goaded  by  a  fellow-cow ;  cread,  of  its 
note  when  sick  and  unable  to  inspire  and 
expire  with  freedom ;  nucU,  of  a  load  low 
three  or  four  times  repeated;  thus,  tcd^ 
iia,  ua,  and  Bruchd,  expressive  of  eruc- 
tation  in  the  process  of  rumination*  This 
language  can  die  but  with  Nature  :  in  the 
term  briichd,  we  have,  perhaps,  the  pri- 
mary idea  of  the  Arabic,  f\Y^  ruch^  breath, 
and  symbolicaliy,  spirit,  &c." 

No  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  in  their 
minutest  variations,  the  perfect  pro- 
priety of  the  terms  in  question,  and 
not  only  to  recognise,  without  a  die* 
tionary,  the  true  meaning  of  gndsd, 
fit/o/,  and  bruchd,  but  to  feel  assured 
that  these  are  the  very  words  that 
Adam  must  .have  applied  to  their  re- 
spective ideas,  and  the  only  ones  which 
his  descendants  should  still  employ. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  our 
author  through  all  the  appellations  of 
the  other  animals ;  but  his  observa- 
tions on  the  lion  deserve  to  be  singled 
out  from  the  rest.  There  was,  it 
seems,  a  period  when  the  appropriate 
imitation  of  the  lion*s  voice,  and  con- 
sequently hb  original  name,  was  the 
sound  liho;  and  from  this  tradition 
the  term  commonly  ia  use  has  doubt* 
less  been  derived.  But  this  is  much 
too  musical  a  sound  to  be  equally  ap- 
propriate at  the  present  day. 

*'  The  Hon,  since  the  fall,  at  least,  tones 
its  voice  to  a  far  different  key  from  Ud^ 
when  making  the  awful  spring  upon  its 
prey.  The  term  roar  is  by  no  means  a 
true  echo  to  it ;  no  term  con  express  it  but 
the  Celtic  beue.  '  Bh^ue  an  leomhon,' 
siys  Amos.  The  note  of  ocean  when 
scourged  to  madness  is  not  a  bad  imita- 
tion  of  it,  and  hence  we  say  '  An  cuan 
agus  na  tonnan  a'  6eucadh ; '  t.  e,  the 
ocean  and  its  billows  roaring.  It  was  well 
for  Adam  the  lion  did  not  play  upon  this 
second  key  first,  when  showing  what  to  be 
called.  If  it  had,  the  good  Patriarch's 
labour,  probably,  had  had  an  end,  at  least 
for  a  time.  Paradise  would  have  fled 
affrighted,  aud  the  more  timid  animals 
would  have  yielded  up  their  new-obtained 
life  for  very  horror." 

There  are  noble  descriptions  of  the 
lion*s  wrath,  both  in  classical  and  in 
modem  poetry :  but  we  see  here,  at « 
glance,  how  imperfect  they  must  ^1  be. 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  English,  all 
break  down  under  the  attempt  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  lion*s  roar.  No  term,  it  is 
clear,  can  express  it  but  the  Celtic  beuc ! 
What  a  pity  that  Snug  the  joiner,  who 
was  slow  of  study,  bad  not  possessed- 
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these  yiews  of  Mr  M'Lean's !  If  he  had 
sought  to  give  a  bona  fide  representa* 
tion  of  an  existing  lion,  htuo  was  at 
hand  to  frighten  his  audience  out  of 
tiieir  wits ;  if  he  feared  this  result^  and 
wished  to  aggravate  his  voice,  without 
qnitting  his  character,  he  had  only  to 
fall  back  on  the  softness  of  sopra-lap- 
sarian  innocence,  and  delight  the  ladies 
with  a  melodious  Uho. 

From  sounds,  which  are  an  echo  of 
the  sense,  Mr  M'Lean  passes  to  words 
and  letters  of  a  hierogljphical  and  ca* 
halistical  character.  This  is  perhaps 
as  obscure  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
book;  but  its  importance  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  following  passage  : — 

*'  Yes,  a  compound  figure  of  a  dog  and 
a  lion,  in  the  Cahari  make  C,  L  ;  giving 
thew  their  syllabic  powrr  we  read  Cou-' 
SI:  with  a  human  head  introduced,  C,  L, 
S,  Coueleg:  with,  instead  of  a  human 
figure,  a  terrier  or  a  cross,  C,  L,  T,  Celt ! 
Of  this  there  is  a  Druidical  column  in 
Largo,  in  Fifesbire,  the  property  of  Gene* 
ral  Durham,  highly  illustrative.  The  lion, 
the  serpent,  the  bull,  the  barker-^ln  short, 
the  most  of  the  constellations,  as  on  the 
Fkmese  globe — are  displayed  in  bold  re. 
lief  upon  that  most  curious  relic  of  anti^ 
quity.  The  writer  was  not  a  little  struck 
—when,  in  visiting  this  stone  and  other 
antiquities  of  Fifeshire,  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  in  company  with  the  scientific 
Mr  Kyle  of  Glasgow,  and  the  naturalist, 
Mr  John  Wood  of  Colinaburgh — to  find 
how  very  forcibly  these  hieroglyphics  re- 
verberated '  a  tale  of  the  days  of  old— of 
the  deeds  of  other  years.'  Thus,  in  look- 
ing up  to  one  of  the  half- decayed  arched 
Archives  of  St  Andrew  s,  you  observe  a 
ttar^  a  dog^  and  a  lion,  A  star,  in  Celtic, 
is  Re^  a  dog,  Aug,  and  the  lion,  or  eagle, 
El ;  which  produce  the  name  of  the  found- 
er. ItegvlnM\  Kil,  Re,  EphAin,  its  Cel- 
tie  name,  is  equivalent.  We  have  never 
seen  the  Rosetta  stone  in  London,  but  we 
see  it  in  the  name  A,  8,  T,  Ro-Esh-Tan-^ 
a  drde,  a  man,  and  a  cross,  or  a  deg-^ 
with  probably  their  attributes,  severally, 
if  not  their  history  ?  This  aceonnts  for 
the  name  of  Fife,  (Ff,)  and  of  that  of  the 
beautiful  hill  Largo,  as  also  that  of  the 
tattooed  worshippers,  JBretenich,  Albtaiicb, 
Borwtii,  Pehs,  &c.** 

The  same  idea,  perhaps,  may  also 
account  for  the  milk  in  the  cocoa  nut, 
and  for  any  other  phenomenon  of 
which  no  sAisfactory  explanation  has 
as  yet  been  given. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  examining 
names  imposed  by  our  great  ancestor 
on  the  lower  orders  of  creation ;  but 
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a  different  scene  was  now  awaiting  him. 
The  creation  of  a  help  meet  for  htm, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  his  own  nature 
and  race,  and  a  wider  range  of  phra- 
seology was  the  result.  This  subject 
is  thus  beautifully  developed  by  Mr 
M'Lean : — 

^  *Tis  mom !  The  lark  is  up  mid  sky 
to  sing  up  the  king  of  dayl  The  bee 
whispers  it  to  the  unfolding  rose,  and 
sepbyrs  run  to  and  fro,  the  grateful  mes- 
sengers of  Aurora,  loaded  with  fragrance  ; 
the  towering  mountains  now  reflecting  the 
horizontal  sunbeam,  make  every  dew-drop 
a  sparkling  diamond.  Adam  awakes,  and 
awakes  Eve !  and  now,  and  from  this  hour, 
may  we  begin  to  date  the  elements  of  lan- 
guage more  abstractly  considered.  We 
shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  show  that 
herein  our  principle  will  still  hold  good— 
that  language  is  still  in  its  elementary 
principles  the  gradual  offspring  of  Nature, 
being  based  upon  sounds  produced  by 
bodies  in  motion  or  collision,  and  in  arti- 
culation, forming  roots,  spontaneously  ge- 
nerated by  action  and  passion.  The  great- 
est difficulty  with  which  we  have  now  to 
contend,  is  to  distinguish  between  the  Ca* 
holistic  and  the  Natural  language. 

"  SrOn,  the  nose.  Here  is  a  sound 
from  bodies  in  collision :  no  reflection  or 
echo  can  be  truer  than  trOn  of  the  vibra- 
tory sound  produced  in  blowing  it,  espe- 
cially with  the  hand,  which  must  of  neces« 
sity,  have  been  the  primitive  mode,  and 
still  is  among  the  unsophisticated." 

Transition  is  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  good  composition.  In  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  calmness  of 
the  scene  before  the  castle  of  Inver- 
ness, succeeding  to  the  turbulent 
anxieties  of  guilty  ambition,  has  been 
often  and  Justly  admired;  and  we  have 
here  an  example  of  the  same  artifice, 
though  with  a  different  tendency. 
From  the  beauty  of  a  morning  in 
Paradise,  and  the  ecstacies  of  newJy. 
inspired  love,  the  author  gracefully 
sinks  at  onoe  (quam  familiariter  /)  to 
the  vibratory  sound  **srdn,  the  nose," 
and  our  imaginations  are  elegantly  led 
to  a  consideration  of  details  in  the  un- 
sophisticated life  of  our  first  parents, 
of  which  Milton  has  unaccountably 
omitted  to  take  the  slightest  notice. 

The  following  may  be  offered  as  a 
fair,  or  perhaps  a  favourable  sample  of 
our  author's  etymological  acumen : — 

"  Ltb  or  Lib,  the  heart ;  either  an 
imitation  or  rehearsal  of  its  beat ;  oc,  if 
the  reader  prefer  it,  oracularly,  EUAh,  as 
being  a  heavenly  monitor.  We  may  easily 
imagine  thai  the  Gr^i'  pnir  were  struck  iuf- 
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fidentlj  early  with  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart ;  and  wonderful  indeed  it  muit  be  to 
every  penon  of  reflection  ;  counting  the 
passing  moment  as  it  does  from  the  mo- 
ment of  our  birth  till  the  last  throe  of 
death  breaks  the  golden  oord,  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  times  a- 
day  1  Methuselah's  pulse  must  have  told 
upwards  of  42,442,200,000  during  his 
lifetime  I  Here,  then,  we  have  tho  root 
of  libXdciif  a  man  of  little  or  no  heart, 
judging  from  actions  ;  *  duine  Whideach,^ 
a  trifling,  heartless  man.  We  are  corro- 
borated here,  at  least,  by  Paikhurst,  upon 
the  root  '  37  ?6,  the  heart,*  says  he, 
*  from  its  vibratory  motion^  pulsation,  of 
beating/  We  naturally  attribute  to  this 
beating  and  sensitive  monitor,  thoughts, 
will,  love,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  &c.  We  ard 
apt  to  view  it,  fn  fact,  as  the  light,  the  in* 
former  of  the  whole  ufiiverse  of  man : 
hence  we  say,  by  figure,  lib,  or  libh,  bright, 
shining,  white,  clear : 

'  I  Ubh  mar  Eal'air  a  diuan/ 

i.  e.  Fair  as  aiswan  upon  the  wave  was  slie. 

*  Claidheamh  Ubhara  do  shenar.* 

i.  e.  The  shining  blade  Of  thy  fathers. 

Agalti,  Itblierj  a  book,  because  it  infbrms : 
library;  a  collection  of  books :  liberate 
lafgc-hekrted ;  and  b  and  v  being  convert- 
ible letters,  liv-atn,  or  lev^n  a  clear  river; 
synonymous  with  Libanui  or  Lebanon, 
The  Saxon  leof,  the  English  tove,  and  fife, 
ato  but  a  tarlety.  Thfl  radix,  in  process 
of  time,  assumed  a  preflt  or  formative  for 
ease  to  Our  organs  in  conversation ;  hence 
cliabh,  the  chest,  breast,  as  being  the 
hdnse  of  the  heart ;  by  figure,  a  hamper^ 
a  creel,  or  any  wicker-work,  from  a  re* 
•embUnee  to  tho  chest,  having  ribs :  diath, 
a  harrow ;  diathachy  the  side,  or  cross 
timbers  of  a  house  or  ship.  And,  follow* 
ing  out  the  analogy,  cliatkranich^  to  be  at 
cross  purposes,  a  fight." 

We  have  now,  we  hopei  afforded 
sufficient  Bpecimens  of  Mr  M'Leaa'B 
History^  to  excite^  without  satiatiof , 
the  Guriosit  J  of  our  readers,  to  whom, 
after  what  we  have  already  saidi  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  recommend  the  puN 
chase  and  perusal  of  the  book  itself. 

When  we  contemplate  the  principles 
that  are  here  developed^  we  look  with 
pity  and  contempt  on  the  occupatioiw 
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of  even  the  most  celebrated  modem 
philologers  of  the  day.  What  are  the 
labours  of  a  Bopp,  a  Grimm,  or  m, 
Graff,  compared  with  those  of  a  Mac* 
Lean?  What  pretensions  has  the 
Gothic  to  be  studied,  which  can  onlj 
establish  by  mere  historical  docnmenta 
a  literary  existence  of  about  1400 
years^  when  the  Gaelic  can  be  drawn 
back,  by  internal  evidence^to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  creation  of  woman, 
nay,  antecedent  even  to  the  oreatioit 
of  man  himself;  since  it  is  plain  by 
Mr  M<Lean*B  demonstrations,  that  be- 
fore Adam  existed,  the  lower  animals 
spoke  Celtic  in  the  sounds  which  they 
severally  utteredi  and  which  afterwards 
proved  the  type  of  the  names  conferred 
upon  them  ?  Investigations  of  this 
kind  are  fitted  to  elevate  their  author 
far  beyond  the  reputation  of  a  plodding 
grammarian }  and  Mr  M'Lean  may 
boldly  lay  claim  to  a  niche  in  thai 
transcendental  gallery,  of  which  the 
one  extremity  is  already  occupied  by 
Wolfgang  Meazeli  and  the  other  by 
Maximus  Maenab. 

To  return  to  the  proposition  with 
which  we  set  out :  we  repeat  that  the 
publication  of  the  present  work  is  caU 
culated  more  and  more  to  impress  us 
With  the  importance  of  an  Increased 
attention  to  the  Celtic  languages. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  thi* 
otgect  may  bo  promoted.  One  of  them, 
and  the  more  sublime  of  the  two,  is 
that  pursned  by  Mr.M*Lean,  which 
seeks  to  inculcate,  from  lofty  generali- 
ties and  enthusiastic  imaginations,  the 
primeval  antiquity  and  mystical  signi- 
ficance of  those  languages.  The  other 
lies  along  a  humbler  path,  in  which 
their  elementary  principles  and  atroe- 
tural  analogies  are  to  be  collected  by 
a  patient  and  dispassionate  induction 
from  indispntable  realities.  If  the  at- 
tempt of  Mr  M'Lean  soeceeds,  it  is 
•good  and  well  9  if  it  fails,  we  recom- 
mend to  our  Celtic  philologists  to  try 
what  they  can  make  of  the  more  sober 
system  which  bad  been  already  fol- 
lowed, with  no  small  snccess,  by  their 
Teutonic  brethren. 
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Ths  Ari  Uniant  a  monthly  Journal 
verj  ablj  eondnctody  and  promisiDg  to 
Im  of  great  utility^  having,  in  the  last 
attab0r>  (for  April,)  noticed  some  re- 
narks  and  ezpresaioDs  made  use  of  by 
«•  in  a  review  of  Tay1or*s  translation 
of  Merim^e>  and  having,  We  thinks 
somewhat  miannderstood  the  view 
taken  by  xu,  we  think  it  as  well  shortly 
to  revert  to  the  subject,  because  we 
consider  it  one  of  great  importance  to 
art,  and  we  are  particularly  desirous 
that  public  attention  should  be  directed 
to  it.  If  we  mistake  not  the  meaning 
of  the  writer  in  the  Art  Unioft,  he 
would  rather  deprecate  such  discus- 
sions, and  the  continual  search  afteit 
new  vehicles.  At  least  he  appears  to 
give  no  encouragement  to  experiment 
and  enquiry.  "  The  diversity  of  opin- 
ions expressed  by  writers/'  he  saysi 
'<  who,  it  is  assumed,^/ competent  to 
instruct  us,  is  strong  evidence  that  con- 
jecture oectlpies  the  place  of  certain  iy." 
Now>  we  do  not  quarrel  with  any  be- 
cause they  feei  competent  to  instrncti 
provided  they  will  furnish  us  with  the 
means  of  judging  for  ourselves ;  that 
is,  if  they  will  clearly  detail  to  us  their 
experiments,  their  progress,  and  pro- 
cesses, as  well  as  their  results;  and 
their  reasons  for  what  is  more  conjec- 
tural. A  very  bad  artist  may  be  a  very 
inquisitive  man,  and  spend  time  and 
labour  upon  the  material  of  the  art, 
that  the  man  of  more  active  genius 
cannot  afford  to  do.  And,  while  artists 
must  be  under  the  necessity  of  relying 
upon  the  improvements  and  inventions 
of  colour- makers,  canvass-makers,  pa- 
per-makers, and  workers  in  other 
trades,  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  turn  the  eye  of  scorn  upon  the 
efforts,  either  of  an  humble  brother 
artist  or  amateur.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  humbler  that  their  use- 
fblness  in  this  way  may  be  greater. 

"  Did  yon  never  bear  yet 

A  fool  may  teach  a  wise  man  wit  V* 

waff  the  reply  of  the  poor  shepherd 
to  the  archbishop.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  not  above  learning  from  a  child 
what  a  child  may  teach;  and  think 
it  possible,  that,  while  others  are 
ooeupied  in  daring  flights  of  design, 
even  our  humble  selves  may,  by  in* 
tensely  studying  the  materialsi  and  en* 


gaging  others  to  help  us  in  the  study^ 
enable  the  greater  genius,  with  more 
facility  and  more  effect,  permanently 
to  embody  the  high  conceptions  of  his 
mind.  We  do  not  say  that  we  shall 
do  so ;  but  we  shall  not  be  deterred 
from  making  the  trial,  because  it  may 
be  implied  that  we  feel  too  confident, 
and  that  we  have  no  higher  aim  of  art. 
Confidence  in  self,  to  a  certain  degree, 
is  the  mark  of  enthusiasm  :  it  is  that 
hope  enlarged  which  blends  itself  with 
experiments  till  it  makes  them  more 
complete :  it  is  that  which  gives  pa- 
tience  to  endure  the  toil,  the  researeh« 
and  labour ;  and,  after  all^  as  it  stands 
visibly  for  no  more  than  it  is  worthy 
may  be  pardoned  for  the  efforts  to 
which  it  leads.  We  have  ourselves 
felt  this  encourager,  or  child  of  enthu- 
siasm; and,  when  the  chill  of  doubt 
has  cooled  us  down,  and  we  have  drawn 
the  pen  across  our  confident  ezpres* 
sions,  we  know  not  that  we  have  done 
wisely — certainly  not  where  accurate 
detaili  and  the  whole  process  of  infer- 
ences and  reasoning  have  accompanied 
the  ardent  expression.  In  ouc  moment 
of  enthusiasm,  now,  we  say  confidently 
that  we  will  yield, to  none  of  woman- 
born  in  our  love«-.devotedlovetoart| 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  teach  all  we 
know  to  those  who  know  less,  and  love 
it  as  we  do,  and  will  most  gladly  re- 
ceive information  from  any  who  know 
more  than  we  do,  on  any  point  or 
points  of  the  arts. 

The  writer  we  have  alluded  to 
says, — 

'^  That  the  subject  of  Tebicles  for  paint- 
ing continues  to  furnish  matter  for  discus- 
sion amongst  us,  is  to  be  seriously  regret- 
ted. We  cannot  plead  as  an  excuse  that 
it  18  with  us  an  art  of  yesterday  :  for  we 
surely  have  bad  time  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  this 
or  that  vehicle.  That  we  have  not  arrived 
at  any  certain  and  desirable  results  Is  clear, 
from  the  variety  of  modes  practised  by  our 
artists.  One,  and  not  the  least  of  the  many 
evils  attending  this  state  of  things,  Ts  the 
prejudicial  influence  It  hu  on  the  student } 
whoj  hearing  daily  allnsions  to  !t,  it  ac- 
quires with  him  undue  import  aace.  Who 
has  not  heard  a  thousand  times,  is  ezhibi- 
tion-rooms  or  galleriet,  in  the  firont  of 
works  demanding  admiration : — '  What 
does  he  pabt  with  ?  *  *  What  is  it  painted 
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with  ? '— thiu  attribntixig  to  a  mere  acees- 
Bory  of  the  palette,  that  which  is  the  cdtan- 
bined  result  of  the  Tiyid  preconception  of  the 
work,  and  the  *  facile  power  of  hand '  dis- 
played in  the  execution." 

After  the   admiBsion  in  the   first 
sentence  of  our  quotation,  we  are  8ur« 
prised  that  so  sensible  a  writer  should 
lay  any  stress  on  so  imaginary  an 
evil.    Does  he  really  think  the  enquiry 
will  paralyse  the  hand  or  the  mind  of 
genius,  or  be  in  any  way  injurious  to 
the  young  student  ?  And  as  to  "undue 
importance/'  we  think  that  of  very 
great  importance  which  is  to  enable 
the  young  student  to  have  the  most 
ready  means  of  embodying  his  ideas, 
and  materials  that  will  render  them 
permanent.     But,  in  addition  to  this 
consideration  of  the  ^oung  student, 
however  willing  wo  might  be  to  save 
him   this  trouble  and   distraction  of 
thought — and  we  really  wish  there 
was  a  **  royal  road  to  mathematics'*^-. 
there  is  another  party,  the  public— 
the  patrons — the  purchasers  of  pic« 
tures,  who,  wo  are  quite  sure,  will  be 
very  much  obliged  to  any  one  who 
will  secure  them  in  their  possessions. 
Now,  though  wo  do  not  profess  to 
open  an  '<  insurance  office"  for  such 
perilous  adventures,  we  are  glad  to 
see  a  few  schemes  and  prospectuses 
afloat;    for,  <'in  the  , multitude    of 
counsellors,  there  is  wisdom.*' 

We  were  once  ourselves  on  most 

intimate  terms  with  no  less  a  person- 
age in  art  than  an  R.A.     Few  days, 

during  many  years,  passed  that  we 

did  not  meet.     We  were  constantly 

beside  his  easel,  and  as  constantly  re- 
monstrated with  him  upon  his  use  of 
Macgyllup.     Still  he  persevered.  His 

pictures  looked  vastly  well.     He  had 

great  reputation ;  and,  save  iu  this 

respect,  deservedly ;  but  we,  humble 

as  we  were,  dared  to  doubt — even  to 

remonstrate — withthegreatH.A.  We 

felt  '<  that  we  were  competent  to  in- 

struct ;  **  and  he  felt  that  we  were  not. 

Well,  it  may  be  said — and  there  was 

no  harm  in  that.     Yes,  but  there  was 

a .  great  deal  of  harm  in  that :    for, 

we  regret  to  say,  now  that  he  is  dead 

and*gone,  his  works  are  following 

him.  First,  they  lost  their  brilliancy^-. 

then  they  assumed  a  positively  disa- 
greeable texture,  and  then  cracked— 

and  some  of  them  went,  most  wofuUy, 

all  to  pieces.    We  recollect,  too,  being 

ourselves  persuaded  to  try  one  of  these 

balsamic  mixtures  in  copying  a  pio- 
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ture,  and  have  regretted  it ;  for  it  was 
not  wanted.     We  perfectly  remember 
the  mode  in  which  we  painted  the 
picture — copy  of  a  large  Caspar  Pous- 
sin— with  strong  drying  oil  and  tur- 
pentine; and  what  we  painted  one 
day  we  sanded  the  next  day,  or  the 
day  after  that.     By  sajpding,  we  mean 
that  we  rubbed  common  red  coarse 
sand,  with  water,  entirely  over  the 
surface,  which  took  off  all  the  greasi- 
ness,  and  gave  a  most  pleasant  sur- 
face ;  and  this  we  did  repeatedly,  till 
the  foul  part  of  the  oil,  which  comes 
to  the  surface,  came  no  more.    Then^ 
so  far  as  it  was  done,  the  picture  look* 
ed  wellyor  that  medium  ;  but,  in  folly, 
we  glazed  it  over  freely  with  thu  nut- 
oil  balsam-^which,  after  all,  effected, 
even  for  the  time,  no  more  than  the 
other  process  would  have  done.     But 
what  said  Time  ?    «<  This  is  no  work 
of  mine,"  quoth  he,  and  scrawled  his 
scratchy  marks  of  disapprobation  over 
it.    And,  yet,  he  liked  it  at  first ;  for 
he  kept  it  pretty  well  for  ten  years,  for 
the   sake  of  the   under-coating  and 
work,  perhaps.     But  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  began  indignantly  to  tear 
away  the. balsam,  turning  it  into  mud. 
We  were  actually  allowed  a  respite  of 
ten  years  for  our  work,  without  any 
thing  that  could  be  called  separation  of 
paint ;  and  now  it  is  crack^  all  over. 
We  had  written  so  far  when  we  were 
called  away ;  and,  singularly  enough, 
have  seen  two  pictures,  a  description 
of  the  quality  of  which  may  well  sim- 
plify much  that  we  would  say  upon 
this  subject.   The  one,  we  saw  painted 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.     We 
saw  it  fresh  on  the  easel  of  the  very 
R.A.  of  whom  we  made   mention 
above.     It  was  an  elaborately  painted 
picture  of   familiar  life,  with  great 
finish  and  richness  of  colour.  We  saw 
it  during  its  progress — and,  at  the  very 
time,  we  remonstrated  with  the  artist 
for  the  use  of  mastic  varnish  with  his 
medium :  we  saw  it  finished  as  it  stood 
on  his  easel,  and  we  have  not  seen  it 
since  until  now ;  and,  after  that  lapse 
of  time,  where  do  we  see  it  ?     In  the 
hands  of  a  cleaner — a  repairer  of  pic- 
tures ;  and  we  believe,  from  oertafan 
marks,  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  it  has  required  similar  assistance. 
It  has  kept  its  colour,  and  even  texture, 
better  than  any  picture  of  his  we  have 
seen  ;  but  still  it  is  cracked,  and  is  still 
cracking,  and  some  parts  that  were 
brilliant  are  become  leathery,  others 
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horny.     We  are  glad,  however*  that 
it  18  now  in  judicious  hands,  and  hope 
further    mischief   may,    in    a   great 
measure,    be    averted.      The    other 
picture  is  by  Lontherbonrg—- a  very 
beaatiful  and  powerful  picture.    Here 
the  textnre  is  still  in  general  pretty 
good  ;  but  it  is  cracking,  much  less  so 
than  the  other.  Now,  is  it  not  lament^ 
able  that  pictures  so  recently  painted 
should  be  m  the  hands  of  a  repairer  ? 
If  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters  had 
required  this  renewing  every  twenty 
years,  it  is  pretty  clear  we  should  have 
much  fewer  of  them  than  we  have- 
more  especially  if,  subject  to  such  a 
process,  they  had  been  painted  with 
materials  and  in  vehicles  which  are  so 
very  susceptible  of  solvents.     Fortu- 
nately the  old  paint  resists  the  usual 
processes.      Wilson  may  have  been 
right  when  he  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  dbcovery  of  a  new  brown ;  but  had 
some  one  kindly  discovered  for.  him 
and  his  contemporaries  a  better  me- 
dium, many  of  his  pictures  that  are 
now  fading  and  cracking  would  have 
retained  their  brilliancy  and  beauty. 
It  is  quite  monstrous  to  speak  in  any 
praise  of  a  vehicle  used  by  the  foun- 
ders of  our  English  school>  which  ren* 
ders  their    pictures  now  necessarily 
subject  to  the  picturo-oleaner*8  assist- 
ance.    Have  we  improved  since  their 
day  ?     It  may  be  much  doubted.     If 
we  have,  it  is  only  partially  ;  that  is, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  mixtures  some 
may  not  bo  so  bad  as  others.    And  in 
one  view — a  view  which  we  think  ad« 
mitted  to  be  just  by  the  writer  in  the 
Art    Union — the    very   multiplicity 
proves  that  we  have  not  the  real  one. 
Is  there  any  one  conversant  with  the 
works  of  the  old  masters^  who  will 
dispute  one  or  two  assertions  which  we 
venture  to  make?    First,  that  their 
paint  does  not  crack  otherwise  than 
m  minute  hair  cracks ;  that  it  does  not 
ever  separate,  leaving  gaps  in  the  can- 
vass.   That  their  paint  is  very  hard, 
and  not  in  a  great  degree  affected  by 
solvents  which  will  destroy  a  picture 
painted  after  a  given  date.     That, 
however  bad  an  artist  the  operator 
may  have  been,  his  work  exhibits  a 
texture  that  is  still  agreeable,  and  that 
those  botches  and  slurs,  that  bad,  and 
sometimes  good  artists  too,  are  often 
guilty  of  now-a-days,  are  never  seen — 
no  indication  of  difficulty  of  working 
upon  a  greasy  surface,  where  the  paint 
has  shown  a  repugnance  to  the  surface. 
NO.  ecxcvm.  vol.  xlviii. 


When  these  facts  can  be  disproved  by 
a  competent  judge,  who  knows  how  to 
distinguish  the  mendings  from  the 
original  work,  we  shall  begin  to  think 
it  idle  to  waste  time  on  enquiries  such 
as  **  What  is  it  painted  with  ?  *'  and 
suspect  that  time  will  ultimately  of 
itself  restore  all  it  is  taking  away,  and 
that  every  modern  picture  may  be  the 
real  phceaix  to  rise  from  its  own  ashes. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  will  prosecute 
our  enquiry,  and  under  a  happy  hope 
*'  feel"  that  it  msy  be  possible,  through 
the  widely  circulatiug  pages  of  Maga, 
for  even  us,  by  the  help  of  our  friends, 
scientiOc  and  practical  artists,  if  not 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  old  me^* 
thods,  to  invent  new  that  shall  not 
have  the  numerous  objections  which 
we  have  pointed  out  as  inseparable 
from  our  macgyliup.  We  reviewed 
Mr  Taylor's  translation  of  Merim^e, 
because  we  thought  the  work  likely  to 
bo  permanently  injurious ;  and  now 
again  revert  to  the  opinion  of  Tingry, 
surely  a  competent  judge,  kept  back 
by  Merimee,  indeed  with  an  apparent 
effort  to  mislead — for  a  regret  is  ex- 
pressed that  Tingry  did  not  apply  his 
chemical  knowledge  to  art,  that  is 
picture  art,  which  the  professor  never- 
theless did  ;  and  in  a  passage  in  which 
he  mentions  the  practice  of  English 
painters,  reprobates  the  very  admix- 
ture of  varnishes  with  the  paint,  a 
practice  which  it  is  the  professed  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  wore  of  Merimee 
to  establish.  And  surely,  considering 
the  authority  under  which  that  work 
comes  before  the  public  in  France  and 
England,  it  is  extraordinary  that  there 
should  be  found  such  mistranslations 
from  the  Latin  and  Italian,  which 
must  deceive  any  not  acquainted  with 
those  languages—mistranslating  which 
mainly  tends  to  confirm  what  is  intend- 
ed  to  be  established.  We  do  not  say 
that  Merimee's  favourite  varnish,  co- 
pal, may  not  be  made  useful,  even  as 
an  ingredient  in  a  vehicle;  but  we 
want  better  proof  than  any  he  has 
given  us,  that  mastic  varnish  may  not 
be  used  vrithout  certain  deterioration 
to  works.  We  have  no  doubt  it  is 
soft,  never  thoroughly  dries,  and  at- 
tracts to  itself  the  impurities  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  compounded  with 
turpentine,  the  residuum  of  which  is 
filthy.  Yet  this  is  found  in  more  than 
one  of  Merimee's  recipes.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  here  to  mention  that  Vernet, 
contemporary  with  the  founders  of  the 
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English  schooli  seems  to  have  been 
much  more  careful  than  they  were  in 
his  pigments  and  medium.  Some  of 
his  pictures,  indeedf  have  a  dry  and 
rather  poor  thin  looki  as  if  turpentine 
had  been  principally  the  vehicle ;  this 
is  not  the  case  with  other  of  his  works. 
We  have,  however,  remarked  that 
cracking  in  any  of  his  pictures  is  very 
rare.  Yet  Wilson,  whom  Vernet  re- 
commended with  great  liberality,  wor- 
thy an  artist,  to  the  notice  and  patron, 
age  of  our  English  connoisseurs  and 
collectors,  and  whose  genius  for  land- 
scape he  discovered,  and  was  the 
means  of  his  taking  to  that  walk  of 
art-— Wilson,  we  say,  used  a  most 
unsafe  medium,  consequently  his  pic- 
tures constantly  require  the  cleaner's 
superintendence.  We  may  here  too 
ask  "  Obiter"  why  Loutherbonrg 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  He 
painted  so  much  in  this  country  that 
we  might  almost  call  him  an  English 
painter ;   and    if   so,   setting    aside 

Portraits,  perhaps  the  very  best  we 
ave  had.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
genius,  and  of  very  versatile  powers. 
His  execution  was  very  variable, 
well  adapted  to  the  objects  he  had 
to  represent,  yet  not  without  the 
audacity  of  genius,  if  we  may  use 
so  bold  a  term.  He  had  the  art 
of  giving  every  thing  he  painted  an 
interest  peculiar  to  it*.  Wherever  he 
was,  it  might  be  said  that  tho  "  Genius 
loci*'  was  his  familiar.  Had  he  painted 
but  a  few  pictures,  he  would  surely 
have  had  a  higher  reputation,  perhaps 
deservedly  a  very  high  one.  Even 
his  worst  pictures  are  rescued  from 
commonplace,  by  some  feelingy  we  use 
the  word  designedly,  which  he  con- 
trived to  give  them.  He  had  ever  a 
clear  true  pencil,  indicative  of  great 
facility.  How  vigorous  are  some  of 
his  battle  pieces ;  we  particularly  re- 
member one,  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians;  and  his  marine  subjects 
have  not  been,  we  think,  approached 
in  modern  days.  It  is  curious  that  he, 
who  was  a  native  of  an  inland  country, 
and  nurtured  as  an  artist  in  the 
depths  and  heights  of  Alpine  scenery, 
should  have  criticised  the  works  of  a 
native  of  Marseilles,  as  we  believe 
Vernet  was,  and  determined  to  rival 
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the  French  marine  painter.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  a  tour  to  the  coast 
of  France  for  a  few  months,  and 
brought  back  sketches,  from  which  it 
is  said  the  artists  of  his  day  augured 
no  good,  and  ridiculed  his  purpose  of 
painting  marine  subjects.  But  his 
studies  were  stored  more  in  his  mind, 
than  on  paper  or  canvass  ;  for  his 
attempt  did  succeed,  and  his  marine 
pictures  are  his  very  best,  some  of 
them  may-  be  pronounced  magni- 
ficent. It  is  said  that  he  remarked 
of  Vernet,  that  he  could  paint  ships, 
but  that  he  knew  nothing  of  sky  and 
water.  We  should  almost  have  doubt- 
ed the  genuineness  of  the  remark,  for 
Vernet's  sky  and  water  are  far  better 
than  his  shipping.  One  thing  must 
be  said  of  Loutherbonrg.  He  was  no 
imitator.  Had  he  not  appended  to  his 
art  strange  schemes  which  failed, 
perhaps  originating  in  a  superfluity  of 
inventive  faculty  unemployed  to  better 
purposes,  he  might  have  been  estima- 
ted according  to  his  true  genius,  as 
the  very  first  of  onr  painters.  His 
reputation  suffers  from  his  worst  works. 
This  is  wandering  from  the  purpose  for 
which  we  took  up  our  pen,  which  was 
simply  by  taking  advantage  of  some 
remarks  in  the  Art  Union,  to  direct 
public  attention,  and  particularly  the 
attention  of  all  of  competent  chemi- 
cal knowledge,  that  something  may 
be  discovered,  which  can  be  establish- 
ed, so  that  the  artist  may  not  find 
the  ground  literally  slipping  from 
under  him. 

We  greatly  rejoice  to  find  that 
King's  College  have  nobly  set  the  ex- 
ample and  established  a  professorship 
of  painting ;  again  and  again  would  we 
urge  it  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  take 
up  the  matter,  that  professorships  of 
painting  in  our  universities  would  do 
more  than  any  other  thing  whatever 
to  render  art  sure  and  great,  and  give 
a  step  in  advance  to  general  education ; 
to  associate  art  with  the  higher  culti- 
vation of  mind,  of  taste,  and  litera- 
ture ;  and  rescue  it  from  that  mean 
connexion  with  mere  manufactures,  to 
which  the  vulgar  notions  of  modem 
utilitarians  would  strive  to  chain  it 
down. 
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Wb  haTe  often  wished  for  an  Inner 
Tiev  of  the  proud  ancient  monarchy 
of  France,  before  the  national  spirit 
had  been  wholly  quelled  by  the  royal 
power.  It  is  fortunate  that  such  a 
Tiew  has  been  furnished  by  Sir  Henry 
Bunbury,  who  has  very  judiciously 
inserted  in  his  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer  an  account  of  France,  written  in 
1648  by  an  elder  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
an  English  cavalier,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  England  on  the  downfal 
of  the  royal  cause.  Hanmer  evidently 
was  a  man  of  no  common  sagacity,  and 
has  given  a  yrery  interesting  sketch  of 
the  whole  social  and  political  organi- 
zation of  the  kingdom. 

Every  institution  of  which  bespeaks 
has  disappeared  amidst  the  convul- 
sions which  the  country  has  since  un- 
dergone ;  or  if  a  remnant  of  past  ages 
can  here  and  there  be  traced,  imbedded 
in  the  recent  formations,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  mere  curiosity,  a  sort  of  fossil, 
only  to  be  wondered  at,  like  the  bones 
of  an  ichthyosaurus  or  a  drinotherium 
(riganteum ;  and  yet  we  shall  find  that 
France  is  influenced  to  this  hour  by 
many  causes  which  were  at  work  in 
Hanmer*s  time,  and  that  the  people 
were  then,  under  an  absolute  monar- 
chy, just  what  they  were  afterwards  in 
a  republic— just  what  they  are  now  in 
their  amphibious  democratic  monar- 
chy ;  and  what  their  blood  and  climate 
will  always  make  them,  in  the  essen* 
tial  basis  of  character  at  least ;  though 
the  tone,  and  the  fashion,  and  all  super- 
ficial tendencies,  may  be  altered. 
.  In  Hanmer*s  time,  France  was  yeij 
fall  of  money — silver  and  gold — the 
towns  and  villages  were  not  decaying, 
bat  the  houses  were  full  of  people,  and 
the  streets  swarming  with  children, 
which  no  man  could  well  believe  but 
he  that  saw  it. 

The  climate  of  France  he  consider- 
ed to  be  universally  delicate,  whole- 
some, equal,  and  temperate ;  neither 
exceeding  in  heat,  coldness,  or  mois- 
tnre ;  the  champaign  generally  delighi- 
fal,  embellished  with  corn-fields,  vine- 
yards, olive-yards,  fruit-trees,  woods, 
groves,  innumerable  towns  and  vil* 
lages,  commonly  of  white  stone,  no- 
blemen's houses,  and  watered  with 
some  navigable  rivers,  and  with  many 
pleasant  brooks. 


The  metropolis  of  France  was  Parls^ 
the  queen  of  the  European  cities^ 
seated  in  the  isle  of  France,  upon  the 
sweet  river  Seine.  The  glory  and 
riches  of  this  city  proceeded  not  so 
much  from  trade,  though  it  was  plen- 
tifully provided  with  all  merchandises, 
especially  the  most  curious  and  rare> 
but  from  the  king's  ordinary  residence 
there  ;  and  consequently,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the 
fixed  court  of  parliament  for  clivers 
provinces,  the  high  chancery  of  the 
kingdom,  treasuries,  and  several  coun^ 
ciis  and  courts  of  justice.  The  miracle 
of  the  place  was  its  populousness. 
The  buildings  about  the  city  had  in- 
creased marvellously  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  area,  in  Hanmer's 
opinion,  was  not  so  vast  as  commonly 
reported,  London  covering  almost  at 
much  ground,  Evelyn,  in  his  <'  Diary 
of  1644,"  pronounces,  with  some  he- 
sitation, an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
size  of  London ;  but  adds,  that  ther« 
is  no  comparison  between  the  build- 
ings, palaces,  and  materials-* Paris 
being  entirely  of  stone  and  more  sump- 
tuous, though  our  piazzas,  or  open 
places,  were  larger.  The  expense  of 
living  was  not  so  great  as  at  London ; 
much  cheaper  than  at  Madrid ;  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  Madrid  was 
a  more  expensive  place  than  London 
in  those  days  of  Spanish  grandeur. 
The  price  of  wine,  white  and  claret, 
from  2d.  an  English  quart  to  8d. ; 
mutton,  veal,  and  beef,  at  5d.  a-pound 
the  best.  The  price  of  meat  seems 
remarkably  high  for  that  day.  We 
learn  from  Evelyn,  that  Paris  was 
paved  with  a  kind  of  freestone,  of  near 
a  foot  square,  which  was  more  easy  to 
walk  on  than  our  pebbles  in  London. 

In  the  preceding  age,  young  men 
of  rank  from  France,  as  well  as  from 
other  countries,  used  to  repair  to  Italy, 
in  order  to  acquire  certain  accom- 
plishments— a  fashion  of  which  Roger 
Ascham  speaks  with  much  indignation. 
<<  If  some  do  not  well  understand 
what  is  an  Englishman  Italianated, 
I  will  plainly  tell  him.  He  that,  by 
Hvinff  and  travelling  in  Italy,  bringeth 
home  into  England  out  of  Italy  the 
religion,  the  learnings  the  policy,  the 
experience,  the  manrhers  of  Italy;  that 
is  to  say,  for  religion,  papistry,  or 
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ingf  to  great  towns,  and  the  king  could 
impose  nothing  on  their  lands  or  per- 
8ons»  neither  of  which  were  justly 
taiUable ;  though  they  necessarily  paid 
indirect  taxes  like  other  people.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  of  France  could 
generally  ride  the  great  horse,  and 
fence  and  dance  perfectly  well ;  had 
some  sJLiU  in  music ;  all  played  upon 
the  guitar  or  lute ;  they  understood 
arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  well ; 
and  had  commonly  some  knowledge 
of  philosophy  and  history,  which  they 
read  in  their  own  language,  and  not 
in  Latin ;  for  they  affected  not  study* 
ing  controversies  in  divinity  or  the 
old  tongues,  being  naturally  addicted 
to  action  and  war,  and  to  con  versa* 
tion  and  courtship.  They  were  full 
of  compliment  and  civility,  but  jealous 
of  their  honour,  and  impatient  of 
affronts,  whence  many  duels;  great 
courters  and  servers  of  ladies;  gay 
and  fanciful  in  dress  ;  gallant  in  their 
attendance ;  affable  to  strangers ;  quick 
and  subtle  In  business;  studious  of 
their  own  interests ;  full  of  air  and 
spirit,  ''called  by  the  duller  northern 
Xkziian^fantaiiicness  and  levity  ;*'  and 
inferior  to  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
in.  nothing  but  the  extremity  of 
patience,  being  not  able  to  attend  half 
their  life  for  the  execution  of  a  design. 
Few  of  them  lived  settled  in  the 
country ;  but,  being  universally  am- 
bitious of  power  and  glory,  they  either 
followed  the  court,  or  took  commands 
in  the  army,  or  had  governments  of 
towns  or  provinces.  Their  revenues 
were  generally  not  very  great.  Few 
marquises  or  counts  had  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a-year,  and  few  dukes 
more  than  four  or  five  thousand ;  yet 
some  few  had  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
yearly,  as  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  (who 
had  a  great  deal  of  money  besides,) 
the  Dukes  of  Vendome,  Epemon, 
and  Richelieu. 

Their  exercises  were  chiefly  tennis, 
hunting,  riding,  and  shooting  with  a 
gun,  in  which  they  were  very  skilful ; 
they  loved  setting  and  coursing  very 
much,  and  *'  hunted  not  with  thatgra^ 
vity  and  order  as  in  England/*  The 
lesser  gentry  went  into  the  fields  with 
hounds,  greyhounds,  curs,  spaniels, 
and  guns  all  together,  and  any  thing 
to  take  their  game,  which  was  either 
hare,  partridge,  deer,  boar,  or  fowl. 

Most  of  the  ancient  families  were 
then  extinct,  and  8o>  consequently* 


worse ;  fof  learning,  less  commonly 
than  they  carried  out  with  them ;  for 
policy,  a  factious  heart,  a  discoursing 
head,  a  mind  to  meddle  in  all  men*s 
matters;  for  experience,  plenty  of 
new  miscluefs,  never  known  in  Eng- 
land before ;  for  manners,  variety  of 
vanities  and  change  of  filthy  living." 
But  now  Paris  was  much  resorted  to 
on  account  of  its  famous  university, 
and  flourishing  academies  for  instruc- 
tion in  riding  the  great  horse, ^c<n^, 
dancing,  the  mathematics,  and  aUgen* 
teel  exercises,  which  drew  thither  the 
youth  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
other  countries,  and  of  Italy  itself. 

The  people,  as  in  other  European 
kingdoms,  were  distinguished  into 
noble  and  not  noble.  They  only  were 
noble  that  came  of  a  noble  race; 
and  under  the  term  noblesse  was 
understood,  not  only  the  peerage,  (in 
which  sense  only  we  use  the  word,) 
but  all  the  gentry,  some  of  whom  had 
no  titles,  but  bore  either  their  family 
names  or  offices  in  the  state ;  others 
were  dignified  with  duchies,  marquis- 
ates,  earldoms  or  counties,  viscounties, 
and  baronies,  and  yet  were  not  peers 
of  the  realm.  The  peers  were  only 
twenty-four  in  number.  Those  who 
had  titles  did  not  hold  their  honours 
by  patents,  relating  to  the  persons,  as 
generally  in  England ;  but  had  their 
lands  erected  by  the  king  into  duchies, 
&c. ;  and  consequently  the  title  and 
the  land  were  inseparable,  as  the 
earldom  of  Arundel  with  us  was 
annexed  to  the  castle  of  that  name. 
No  duke,  marquis,  count,  or  baron, 
unless  he  were  also  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
had  any  privilege  by  his  title  above 
the  rest  of  the  gentilhommes,  besides 
precedence  or  place,  which  they  ordi- 
narily took  according  to  the  antiquity 
of  their  houses,  and  not  according  to 
the  date  of  their  creations  or  the  style 
of  their  hononrs. 

The  noblesse  held  of  the  king  by 
knights*  service,  and  were  generally 
bred  up  in  the  wars.  They  kept  a 
distance  with  all  that  were  not  noble, 
were  they  ever  so  rich.  They  only 
could  be  governors  of  towns,  castles, 
or  provinces ;  and  had  all  places  in 
their  hands  that  concerned  the  safety 
and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  They  had 
great  power  in  their  seigniories,  many 
having  therein  tiie  right  of  justice, 
oven  to  the  taking  away  life.  None 
but  gentlemen  could  hawk,  hunt,  or 
shoot,  except  in  some  places  adjoin* 
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the  old  feudsy  so  that  gentlemen  lived 
quietly  together,  except  in  Poictou, 
where  there  were  still  daily  quarrels  be- 
twixt neighbouring  families.  Amongst 
those  that  were  not  noble  were  com- 
prehended all  the  peasants  or  husband- 
men, all  tradesmen  or  bourgeois,  all 
lawyers  and  merchanU,  all  officers  and 
collectors  of  the  taiUe  and  other  Im- 
positions, and  all  that  were  not  de- 
cended  of  a  noble  race — that  is,  from 
soldiers,  or  si^h  as  had  been  ennobled 
bj  the  king's  letters  patent.  Persons 
not  noble  were  called  roturiers,  and 
their  lands  and  persons  were  taiUable  ; 
that  is,  subject  to  such  impositions  as 
the  king  pleased  to  impose  on  them  ; 
yet  they  might  then  purchase  noble 
fiefd,  which  they  could  not  anciently, 
paying  a  fine  to  the  king :  and  many 
of  them,  especially  the  presidents  of 
the  courts  and  the  partisans  or  farmers 
of  new  impositions,  were  excessively 
rich ;  for  Hanmer  had  been  assured 
that  some  partisans  had  L.40,000  or 
L.50,000  a-year  Iterling  ;  and  it  was 
usual  for  a  president  to  give  10,000 
pistoles,  and  even  more,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  his  place. 

The  tradesmen  and  the  merchants 
were  well  off ;  but  not  so  rich  as  in 
England  or  Holland.  The  nation  was 
inconsiderable  at  sea.  The  artificers 
were  laborious  and  successful .  Dieppe, 
according  to  Evelyn,  abounded  in 
workmen  who  made  and  sold  curiosi- 
ties of  ivory  and  tortoise<>8heIl.  The 
town  still  preserves  its  character. 
There  were  no  such  people  as  the  yeo- 
men in  England,  or  the  Cheshire  or 
western  farmers  ;  and  the  peasants 
were  poor  by  reason  of  the  great  im- 
positions, and  because  they  were  only 
tenants  at  will,  at  a  rack-rent,  "  and 
in  a  manner  slaves  to  the  gentry  ;  **  yet 
they  were  not  so  miserable  as  com- 
monly reported,  for  few  died  of  hun- 
ger, or  wanted  sixpence  or  a  shilling 
to  spend  for  a  collation  any  holiday  in 
a  tavern.  Though  it  might  seem  that 
the  poverty  and  slavery  they  were  bred 
up  in  should  cowardizethem,  yet  they 
made  very  good  soldiers.  Evelyn  tells 
us  that  the  wolves  were  in  such  num- 
bers at  Blois,  that  they  often  came 
and  took  children  out  of  the  very 
streets ;  yet  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  destroyed. 

Here  we  see  the  great  curse  of  the 
French  social  system — the  oppression 
and  starvation  of  the  poor.  This  had 
led  to  many  bloody  rebellions;  but 
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the  nature  of  the  warfare  of  those 
times  always  made  the  gentry  irresis- 
tible, and  the  ignorant  and  savage 
peasantry  were  coerced  into  obedience. 
^  The  principles  on  which  the  execu- 
tive power  was  based,  are  well  set 
forth. 

"  Th«  government  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  is  monarchieai,  or  rather  in  pre- 
sent tyrannical,  according  to  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  word.  The  shadow  and 
ideas  of  laws,  and  the  ancient  constitutions, 
remain;  but  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
prince  is  so  absolute  as  to  control  them  all. 
Hoevolo,  Hocjubeo,  tel  est  noire plaisir, 
are  the  words  now  in  fashion. 

<*  The  powerful  condition  the  state  of 
France  is  now  in,  could  never  have  been  at- 
tained to  without  unity  at  home,  which  was 
compassed  by  the  wisdom  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, though  with  much  difficulty ;  for  the 
inFiobitants  of  this  country  were  ever  mti- 
tinous  and  impatient  of  gove^-nmentJ* 

So  far  from  truth  is  the  notion  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  the  first 
interruption  of  the  peacefulness  and 
obedience  of  the  French  in  their  in- 
ternal relations,  that  in  the  desperate 
struggles  of  the  League,  fifty  years 
before,  and  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Fronde — within  three  or  four  years  af- 
ter, these  remarks  were  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer_Paris  had  her 
emeutes,  barricades,  massacresi  and 
the  whole  apparatus  of  revolution,  but 
the  crown  at  length  prevailed.  Han* 
mer  concludes,  upon  the  whole 

*'  That  the  king  of  France  is  a  great 
monarch  in  extent  of  dominions,  greater 
in  the  fertility  and  good  situation  thereof, 
greater  in  this  incredible  popnlousness  of 
the  same,  and  in  their  close  compaction 
and  adjacency  one  to  another,  but  greatest 
of  all  in  his  independent  sovereignly,  and 
being  armed  conatantly.  He  owes  homage, 
fealty,  or  obedience  to  none  but  to  God  ; 
and  under  him  governs  absolutely,  shining 
with  bis  own  light,  being  neither  created 
by  the  people's  nor  nobles'  suffrages,  nor 
upheld  by  the  vulgar  affections,  (which  are 
inconstant,)  nor  by  auxiliary  forces,  which 
might  at  some  time  or  other  put  laws  upon 
him  ;  but  his  only  supporters  ace  wisdom, 
and  the  gentry  and  nobility,  who"  have 
such  privileges  and  benefits  from  this  ab- 
aolute  regal  authority,  that  their  own  in^ 
terest  will  ever  tie  them  to  secure  Royalty  ; 
and  they  are  so  numerous  and  potent,  that 
they  may  easily  do  it,  and  by  this  means 
the  king's  power  have  full  influence  upon 
all  persons  and  affairs,  as  well  ecclesiastical 
as  civil  and  military." 

The  gentry  and  nobility  ^fere  tfuffi- 
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ciently  disposed  to  aid  the  Crown ;  but 
we  have  already  seen,  that  they  had 
not  those  rural  tastes  which  ^t  men 
in  their  natural  sphere  of  influence  and 
activity;  and  the  legal  rules,  mentioned 
in  the  next  paragraph^  were  continu- 
ally at  work,  breaking  down  the  pro- 
perty and  the  power  of  those,  who 
alone  had  any  principle  of  permanence 
gr  stability. 

All  lands  roturieres,  that  is,  that 
were  not  of  military  tenure,  were  aft«r 
the  death  of  the  ancestor  divided 
equally  amongst  all  the  children,  with'^ 
out  distinction  of  age  or  sex-.-  biit 
in  noble  fiefs  the  eldest  son  took  two- 
thirds  of  the  estate,  and  the  chief 
house  and  seigniory ;  and  the  younger 
children,  or  cadets,  had  the  other  third 
part.  Where  there  were  no  sons,  the 
inheritance  went  to  the  daughters,  the 
eldest  taking  two-thirds,  and  the 
Cadets  one- third.  Roturier  land  was 
sold  originally  for  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase, the  smallest  noble  fief  for 
twenty- five,  some  for  thirty,  some  for 
forty,  and  some  more,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  wood,  the  quality  of 
the  mansions,  and  the  feudal  privileges 
belonging  to  the  estate. 

Thus  the  property  of  the  great  fa- 
milies was  diminishing  from  genera- 
tion  to  generation,  while  their  rank 
and  pretensions  continued  unabated, 
nay  multiplied,  since  even  the  young- 
er sons  bore  titles,  and  transmitted 
them  to  their  posterity  •  and  as  it  was 
easy  to  purchase  either  titled  lands, 
or  patents  of  nobility,  the  old  noble 
families  did  not  absorb  the  commercial 
wealth,  as  they  so  often  do  in  this 
country,  where  nobility  is  less  easily 
attainable  ;  and  each  new  family  add- 
ed its  swarni  of  titled  paupers  to  the 
throng. 

Nor  did  the^  acquire  moral  habits 
which  could  give  them  weight  with 
their  untitled  countrymen,  and  pro- 
duce that  fusion  of  interests  and  sym- 
pathies, which  connects  all  classes  of 
a  truly  united  people.  One  great 
cause  of  this  was,  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  all,  even  the  most  trifling, 
share  of  administrative  power  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  where,  under  a 
wiser  and  more  liberal  system,  they 
would  have  been  its  chief  depositaries. 
Not  so  much  as  the  construction  of  a 
road  was  committed  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  provinces.  The  central  go- 
Ternment  assumed  all  the  burden  And 
responsibility,  and,   attempting  more 
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than  it  could  possibly  perform,  it  was 
naturally  blamed  for  every  thing  that 
happened  amiss.  Burke  has  remarked 
upon  this,  and  Malthus  very  justly 
says,  <*  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
a  propensity  to  govern  too  much  is  a 
certain  indication  of  ignorance  and 
rashness." — PoUt.  Econ,^  Introduction, 
But  as  far  as  the  main  object  of 
Richelieu,  the  consolidator  of  this  sys- 
tem, was  concerned,  nothing  could  be 
more  successful.  The  power  of  the 
crown  was  made  irresistible,  except  by 
arms,  and  rebellion  was  the  only  form 
of  opposition  to  the  government.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  peasantry  knew 
their  lords  only  by  name,  and  the 
lords,  having  no  respectable  or  digni- 
fied functions  to  discharge  in  the 
country,  betook  themselves  to  the 
court.  It  is  true,  extensive  feudal 
rights  and  jurisdictions  remained  to 
them  ;  but  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised 
singly  must  bo  exercised  by  a  profes- 
sional judge  ;  it  is  only  collective  ju- 
risdiction that  is  of  any  use  where  the 
judges  are  not  lawyers.  No  single 
juryman,  or  single  justice  of  the  peace, 
would  choose  to  act  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility in  any  matter  of  import- 
ance. The  sole  jurisdiction  of  the 
French  noblesse^  had  only  the  effect  of 
producing  a  class  of  low  lawyers,  bai- 
liffs, and  deputy  judges,  who  combined 
a  knowledge  of  business  with  bad 
and  antisocial  principles,  and  worked 
much  evil  in  the  end.  Robespierre, 
and  many  of  the  most  mischievous 
actors  in  the  ReTolution,  belonged  to 
this  class.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
policy  of  late  in  this  country  to  with- 
draw every  little  particle  of  power  from 
local  authorities,  and  to  vest  it  in  the 
central  government.  Let  us  beware 
how  we  deprive  our  country  gentle- 
men of  those  inducements  to  apply  to 
business,  which  render  them  useful 
and  respected,  and  form  that  manly 
and  practical  character  which  men 
born  to  fortune  possess  nowhere  but 
in  England.  This  country  has  here^ 
tofore  been  nearly  self-governed. 
Now,  we  see  the  hand  of  the  Home- 
OfiSce  in  e^very  thing.  If  this  continues, 
if  our  country  gentlemen  are  disgust- 
ed, discountenanced,  and  excluded 
from  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  they  will  yield  to  the  tempta'- 
tions,  already  strong,  of  a  town  life ; 
their  character  will  be  assimilated,  so 
far  as  circumstances  can  produce  re- 
semblance^  to  that  of  the  ill-fated  no- 
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hksse  of  Drance;  the  countrjr  will 
come  to  depend  on  minbfterial  direc- 
tioD,  and  look  helplessly  to  the  Home- 
Office  for  instruction  in  every  emer- 
gency. 

But  though  a  perfectly  centralized 
executive  power  appears  in  the  high- 
est degree  dangerous  to  liherty^  both 
liberty  and  order  are  promoted  by  a 
steady  and  uniform  judicial  system. 
In  this,  France  was  eminently  defi- 
cient. The  provinces  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  at  different  times, 
and  they  were  governed  each  by  their 
own  laws  and  customs,  which  made 
their  intercommunication  extremely 
difficult.  Not  only  had  they  a  multi- 
tude of  inferior  jucHcatories,  but  there 
were  ten  or  twelve  parliaments,  or 
supreme  courts,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  give  consistency  to  the  decisions  of 
so  many  tribunals.  The  parliament 
of  Paris,  it  is  well  known,  aspired  to 
the  character  of  a  legblative  body,  and 
frequently  withstood  the  royal  author- 
ity in  a  spirit  of  real  liberty  and  pa- 
triotism ;  yet  HanAer  tells  us  that,  in 
his  time,  the  universal  complaint  was 
of  injustice  and  corruption. 

But  the  provinces  were  still  more 
separated  by  fiscal  than  by  judicial 
regulations.  Each  province  was  taxed 
according  to  a  tariff  or  rate  of  its  own ; 
and  a  line  of  customhouses  was  erect- 
ed along  the  frontiers  to  prevent  smug- 
gling from  one  district  into  another. 
Even  com  was  only  allowed  to  be 
sold  in  the  province  in  which  it  had 
been  grown.  Tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive taxes  were  levied  on  every  article 
of  consumption,  and  that  in  a  most 
vexatious  manner.  This  kept  the 
people  in  a  degraded  and  barbarous 
situation. 

The  ecclesiastical  body  was  ex- 
tremely rich,  though  Hanmer  ridicu- 
lously over- rates  its  revenues  at 
104,000,000  crowns,  or  £30,000,000 
sterling.  The  arehbishoprics .  were 
sixteen  in  number;  bishoprics  102; 
parishes,  14,000;  abbeys,  13,056; 
priories,  12,400;  commanderies  of 
Malta,  256  ;  convents  of  cordeliers 
and  all  other  religious  orders,  14,077. 

The  French  ProtestantB  when  Han- 
mer wrote,  still  enjoyed  the  liberty  of 
their  consciences,  but  with  no  more 
assurance  of  the  continuance  of  that 
liberty*  than  that  it  was  not  conceived 
good  policy  for  the  king  to  extirpate 
them,  which  certainly  would  not  have 
been  very  difficult,  o^ost  of  their  gal- 
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lant  leaders  being  dead.  The  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes — Uurty 
years  after — and  the  cruel  persecution 
which  the  Protestants  underwent, 
prove  the  correctness  of  Hanmer^s 
views. 

The  war  policy  of  France  in  1648 
is  identical  in  principle  with  the  policy 
of  Louis- Philippe,  as  displayed  in  Af- 
rica and  South  America.  *'  It  is  ma- 
nifest the  chief  designs  of  the  King 
of  France  are,  by  a  constant  war,  not 
only  to  keep  the  unquiet  spirits  of  bis 
own  people  in  action  abroad,  and,  by 
being  stUl  armed,  to  awe  the  common- 
alty, and  draw  what  treasures  he  pleases 
from  them,  but  to  make  conquests 
upon  the  House  of  Austria,  as  time 
and  accidents  afford  best  opportunities : 
but  it  is  conceived  hu  principal  aim  is 
at  Flanders,  and  some  part  of  Ger- 
many." Accordingly,  one>half  of  Flan- 
ders, with  the  German  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  Franche-Compte,  and  the 
most  important  part  of  Lorrain,  were 
appropriated  by  France  during  the 
very  reign  in  which  Hanmer  wrote. 

He  speaks  of  French  travelling  more 
favourably  than  modem  travellers  do. 
The  Scotch  no  longer  enjoy  the  gra- 
tifying immunity  mentioned  at  the 
end.  **  There  is  not  in  the  world  so 
good  accommodation  for  travellers  as 
in  France,  either  in  respect  of  the  mul- 
titude of  good  inns  and  lodgings,  or  as 
to  posts,  coaches,  horses  to  hire  by  the 
day,  messengers  who  go  weeklv  from 
one  great  town  to  another,  and  carry 
all  manner  of  trunks  and  necessaries 
wherever  you  go,  and  he  finds  for  yon 
horse  and  diet  at  a  certain  rate  set 
down  by  the  king's  order.  The  ordi- 
nary charge  of  the  posts  is  20  eoU  for 
every  horse  everjr  post.  He  carries 
small  cloak-bags  into  the  reckoning. 
Scotchmen  and  Frenchmen  pay  not  so 
much.*' 

Evdlyn  says,  that  most  of  the  roads 
in  Fraqce  were  paved  with  a  small 
square  freestone,  so  that  the  country 
did  not  so  much  molest  the  traveller 
with  dirt  and  ill  way,  as  in  England ; 
but  it  was  hard  for  the  horses'  fee^ 
and  caused  them  to  ride  more  tempe- 
rately. Some  curious  particulars  as 
to  the  state  of  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  collected  from 
a  little  book  called  **  Anglia  Rotatia,** 
by  Edward  Chamberlayne,  LL.D«, 
R.S.S.,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Danby.  Published  in  England, 
and  also  at  AmB(»rdam,  *'  in  order  to 
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extinguish  in  some  measure  the  thirst 
which  foreigners  generally  had  to 
know  the  state  of  this  considerable 
monarchy/' 

The  Doctor  first  enumerates  the 
▼arious  productions  of  England,  in  a 
copious  and  indeed  over-abundant 
style: — «  First,  for  wholesome  sub- 
stantial food,  what  plenty  every  where 
of  sheep,  oxen,  swine,  fallow-deer, 
coneys,  and  hares ;  it  wants  not  red- 
deer,  goats,  nor  roes.  What  abun« 
dance  of  hens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
pigeons,  and  larks ;  of  partridge,  phea- 
sants, plovers,  teals,  thrushes,  merles, 
fieldfares,  owsles  or  blackbirds,  wild 
ducks,  wild  geese,  swans,  peacocks, 
buntings,  snipes,  quails,^,  woodcocks, 
lapwings  I  It  wants  not  sandlmgs, 
knot,  curlew,  bayning,  dotterel,  roe, 
chur,  ruff,  maychit,  stint,  sea-plover, 
pewits,  redshanks,  rails,  and  wheat- 
ears,  herons,  cranes,  bitterns,  bustards, 
puffins,  godwits,  heathcocks,  more- 
pouts  or  grouse,  thrushes,  and  thros- 
tles. What  plenty  of  salmon,"  &c. 
(and  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and  river 
are  unmercifully  catalogued.) 

Yet,  amidst  all  this  plenty,  ho  casts 
many  a  wistful  look  upon  the  departed 
bappy  days,  '<  before  the  troubles.*' 
'<  The  court  of  England,"  he  says, 
**  was  then  accounted  a  pattern  of  god- 
liness, hospitality,  and  charity,  and  all 
honesty  and  virtue ;  the  properest 
school  of.  prowess  and  heroic  demean- 
our, and  the  fittest  place  of  educa- 
tion for  the  nobility  and  gentry.  All 
noblemen  or  gentlemen,  subjects  or 
strangers,  that  came  accidentally  to 
court,  were  freely  entertained  at  the 
plentiful  tables  of  his  Majesty's  offi- 
cers ;  there  were  dail  v  at  court  eighty- 
six  tables  weU  furnished,  in  all,  about 
five  hundred  dishes  at  each  meal.  All 
which  was  provided  by  the  several  pur- 
veyors, (we  may  presume  below  the 
market  price,  by  virtue  of  the  preroga- 
tive.) This  prodigious  plenty  in  the 
king's  court,  caused  foreigners  to  put  a 
higher  value  upon  the  king,  and  gained 
the  affections  of  the  natives,  it  being 
found  necessary  for  the  king  of  Eng- 
land in  this  way  to  endear  himself  to 
the  English,  who  ever  delighted  in 
feasting;  as  for  the  Italian  princes, 
by  sights  and  shows  to  gratifv  their 
subjects.  Therefore,  by  special  order 
of  the  household,  some  of  his  Mi^es- 
ty's  servants,  men  of  quality,  went 
daily  to  Westminster  Hall,  in  term 


time,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  to  invite  gentlemen  to  eat  of 
the  king's  acates  or  viands,  and  iu 
Parliament  time  to  invito  the  Parlia- 
ment men  thereto." 

One  court  ceremony  is  detailed  with 
much  zest,  and  makes  us  feel  that,  even 
before  the  troubles,  the  golden  age  had 
departed : — 

"  The  king's  court  or  bouse,  whero 
the  king  resided,  was  accounted  a  place 
so  sacred,  that  if  any  man  struck  an- 
other within  the  palace,  so  as  to  draw 
blood,  his  right  hand  was  stricken  off 
with  great  solemnity  and  ceremony  ; 
in  brief,  thus : — The  sergeant  of  the 
king's  wood-yard  brings  to  tho  place 
of  execution  a  square  block,  a  beetle, 
staple,  and  cords,  to  fasten  the  hand 
thereto ;  the  yeoman  of  the  scullery 
provides  a  great  fire  of  coals  by 
the  block,  wherein  the  searing-irons, 
brought  by  the  chief  farrier,  are  to  be 
ready  for  the  chief  surgeon  to  use. 
Vinegar  and  cold  water,  brought  by 
the  groom  of  the  toucery  ;  the  chief 
officers,  also,  of  the  cellar  and  pantry 
are  to  be  ready,  one  with  a  cup  of  red 
wine,  and  the  other  with  a  manchet, 
to  offer  to  the  criminal,  aAer  tho  hand 
is  cut  off,  and  the  stump  seared  ;  the 
sergeant  of  the  e wry  is  to  bring  linen 
to  wind  about,  and  wrap  the  arm. 
The  yeoman  of  the  poultry,  a  cock  to 
lay  to  it ;  the  yeoman  of  the  chandry, 
seared  cloths  ;  the  master  cook,  a 
sharp  dresser  knife,  which,  at  the 
place  of  execution,  is  to  be  held  up- 
right  by  the  sergeant  of  the  larder, 
till  execution  be  performed  by  an  offi- 
cer appointed  thereto,  &c.  *  •  « 
*'  After  all  shall  be  imprisoned  during 
life,  and  fined  and  ransomed  at  the 
hinges  mU/** 

This  is  the  punishment  which  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther  described  to 
Lord  Glenvarloch,  by  way  of  pre- 
paring him  to  undergo  it. 

*'  The  king  of  England  hath  ever 
had  the  repute  of  the  richest  in  do- 
mains of  any  king  in  Europe  ;  so  the 
nobility  in  England  have  been  ac- 
counted the  richest  in  lands  of  any 
neighbouring  nation ;  some  liaviog 
above  £20,000  yearly,others  £  15,000, 
and  many  of  them  above  £10,000. 

"  The  English  nobility  fur  valour, 
wisdom,  integrity,  and  honour,  hath 
in  all  former  ages  been  equal  to  any 
in  Christendom. 

'*  Every  lord's  house  was  a  kind  of 
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well  disciplined  coart,  in  so  much  that 
the  gentry,  males  and  females,  were 
wont  to  be  sent  thither  for  virtuous 
breeding,  and  returned  excellently  ac- 
complished at  home;  their  table,  at- 
tendance, officers,  exercises,  recrea- 
tions, garb,  was  an  honour  to  the  na- 
tion. 

**  Abroad  they  were  attended  with 
as  brave,  numerous,  and  uniform  a  train 
of  servants  and  followers  as  any  in 
Europe,  not  thinking  it  consistent  with 
their  honours  to  be  seen  walking  the 
streets  almost  in  cuerpo,  with  only  one 
lacquey,  or  not  that  much  le€s  to  be 
found  drinking  in  a  tavern,"  &c. 

Chamberlayue  hints  that  the  nobi- 
lity were  not  in  very  high  estimation 
in  bis  time ;  and  this  may  be  easily 
believed  of  the  degenerate  court  of 
Charles  II. 

"  If  some  of  the  English  nobility, 
by  a  long- continued  peace,  excessive 
luxury  in  diet,  want  of  action,  &c., 
were,  before  the  late  wars,  born  more 
feeble  in  body  than  their  ancestors, 
and  by  too  fine  and  too  full  diet,  af- 
terwards, were  rendered  weaker  in 
mind  ;  and  then,  during  the  late 
troubles,  by  much  licentiousness  and 
want  of  fit  education,  were  so  de- 
bauched, that  it  was  lately  difficult  to 
find  (as  some  are  bold  to  affirm)  the 
courage,  wisdom,  integrity,  honour, 
sobriety,  and  courtesy  of  the  ancient 
nobility ;  pet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that,  under  a  warlike  enterprising 
prineef  all  those  virtues  of  their  fore- 
fathers rna^  spring  afresh.*' 

The  next  sentence  is  eminently 
short-sighted.  The  Doctor  bemoans 
that  very  constitution  of  the  nobility, 
which  has  made  them  so  valuable  a 
class. 

•«  Notwithstanding  the  great  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  nobility  of  Eng-  ^  presence  of  a  viscountess 
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bom  subject  of  England  hath  herein 
no  more  privilege  than  the  meanest 
ploughman,  but  utterly  want  that  kind 
of  reward  for  ancient  virtue  and  encou^ 
ragement  for  future  industry.  But  the 
nobility  did  still  enjoy  something  like 
the  shadow  of  their  former  greatness. 
There  are  certain  marks  of  state  that 
belong  to  each  degree  amongst  the  no- 
bility, which  they  may  practise  or  not 
practise  at  pleasure. 

**  A  duke  may  have,  in  all  places  out 
of  the  king's  presence,  a  cloth  of 
estate  hanging  down  within  half  a 
yarfl  of  the  ground  ;  so  may  his  duch. 
ess,  and  her  train  borne  up  by  a  ba- 
roness ;  and  no  earl  to  wash  with  a 
duke  without  the  duke*s  pleasure. 

<'  A  marquis  may  have  a  cloth  of 
estate,  reaching  within  a  yard  of  the 
ground,  and  that  in  all  places  out  of 
the  presence  of  the  king  or  of  a  duke ; 
and  his  marchioness  to  have  her  train 
borne  by  a  knights  wife;  and  no  vis- 
count to  wash  with  a  marquis  but  at 
his  pleasure. 

''  An  earl  also  may  have  a  cloth  of 
estate  without  pendants,  but  only 
fringe,  and  a  countess  may  have  her 
train  born  by  a  gentlewoman,  out  of 
the  presence  of  her  superiors,  and  in 
their  presence  by  a  gentleman. 

*^  A  viscount  may  have  a  cover  of 
tosay  holden  under  his  cup  when  ho 
drinks ;  but  no  assay  taken,  as  dukes, 
marquises,  and  earls  may  have,  and 
may  have  a  travers  in  his  own  house. 
And  a  viscountess  may  have  her  gown 
borne  up  by  a  woman  out  of  the  pre- 
sence of  her  superiors,  and  in  their 
presence  by  a  man. 

"  A  baron  may  also  have  the  cover 
of  his  cup  holden  underneath  whilst 
he  drinketh,  and  a  baroneas  may  have 
her  gown  borne  up  by  a  man  in  the 


land,  yet  the  greatest  of  them  (no,  not 
the  brother  or  son  of  the  king)  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  to  be  covered  in  the  king's 
presence,  except  only  Henry  Ratcliffo, 
Earl  of  Surrey;  nor  had  ever  that 
higher  privilege  of  the  nobility  of 
France,  whose  domain  lands,  and  their 
dependents  holding  them,  are  exempt- 
ed from  all  contributions  and  tallies, 
by  which  favour  they  are  tied  to  their 
king  [the  very  expression  of  Hanmer,] 
and  BO  enabled  to  serve  him,  that  al- 
though rebellions  are  frequent,  yet 
seldom  of  long  continuance,  and 
never  prosperous ;  whereas  the  highest 


**  Of  temporal  lords  or  peers  of 
England,  there  are  at  present  about 
156,  whereof  there  are  eleven  dukes, 
three  marquises,  sixty-six  earls,  ele- 
ven viscounts,  and  sixty- five  barons  ; 
whereas,  within  seventy  years  last 
past,  there  was  not  one  duke,  but  one 
marquis,  about  nineteen  earls,  three  or 
four  viscounts,  and  forty  barons. 

"  Of  the  lower  nobility  in  England, 
the  number  is  so  great,  that  there  are 
reckoned  at  present  above  700  baro- 
nets, who  are  possessed,  one  with  an- 
other, of  about  L.1200a-year  in  lands 
Of  knights,  above  1400,  who,  one 
with  another,  may  have  about  L.800 
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a-year  in  lands.  Of  esquires  and  gen- 
tlemen, above  6000,  each  one  possess- 
ed, one  with  another,  of  about  L.400 
a-year  in  lands,  besides  younger  bro- 
thers, whose  number  may  amount  to 
about  16,000  in  all  England,  who 
have  small  estatjes  in  land ;  but  are 
commonly  bred  up  to  divinity,  law, 
physic,  to  court  and  military  employ- 
ments, but  of  late  too  many  of  them 
to  shopkeeping." 

He  thinks  that  men  of  this  class  can 
only  with  propriety  bring  up  their 
children  to  military,  court,  state,  or 
church  employments;  and  yet,  he 
says,  to  the  shame  of  our  nation,  we 
have  seen  of  late  not  only  the  sons  of 
baronets,  knights,  and  gentlemen  sit- 
ting in  shops,  but  also  an  earl  of  this 
kiDgdom  subjecting  his  son  to  an  ap- 
prenticeship and  trade  ;  but,  he  adds, 
that  those  young  gentlemen  had  gen- 
erally taken  ill,  debauched,  courses. 
Finally,  he  says,  that  **  The  true  Eng- 
lish nobility  and  gentry  have  in  all 
times  made  it  their  main  aim  to  endow 
their  sons  with  such  accomplishments 
especially,  as  might  render  them  ca- 
pable to  defend  their  country  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  govern  it  in  time  of  peace ; 
for  which  two  things  all  gentlemen 
seem  to  be  bom,  and  therefore  their 
chief  studies  have  ever  been  that  of 
the  great  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
should  be  of  all  princes  and  nobles, 
viz.-^Z>omi  leges  et  forts  arma  quam 
maxime  callere."  The  following  pas- 
sage shows  how  differently  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  thought  of  pro- 
fessions ;  for  Hanmer  says,  **  that  even 
the  secretaries  of  state  were  not  gen- 
tlemen, it  being  not  the  custom  in 
France  for  persons  of  good  houses  to 
be  pen  and  inkhorn  men,  but  to  take 
upon  them  only  soldierlike  employ- 
ments/' "  By  command  of  King  James, 
none  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  inns 
of  court  but  gentlemen  by  descent. 
Our  ancestors  thought  those  of  inferior 
rank  would  rather  debase  the  honour 
of  the  law,  and  would  be  prone  to  chi- 
cane or  play  tricks,  and  not  like  to  be 
Bo  fit  for  trusts  and  honours,  whereas 
the  consideration  of  birth  and  fortune 
makes  men  more  careful  of  their  hon- 
our and  reputation.  If  this  command 
of  King  James  had  been  carefully  ob- 
served, and  one  more  added,  viz.  "that 
none  but  gentlemen  should  easily  and 
ordinarily  be  admitted  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  there  would  be  in  England 
sufficient  provisions  for  the  younger 


sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
whereof  now  very  many  are  the  oB- 
jects  of  pity,  either  for  suffering,  or 
at  least  for  doing  much  evil,  for  want 
of  fit  employments,  and  there  would  be, 
doubtless,  less  corruption  in  our  eccle^ 
siastical  and  civil  government;  the 
serious  consideration  whereof  would 
be  a  work  worthy  of  our  Parliament  J"^ 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  it  was  se- 
riously proposed  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  that  no  man,  not  having  an  in- 
dependent income  of  L.300  a-year, 
should  be  called  to  the  bar.  The  ex- 
clusive system  here  recommended  by 
Dr  Chamberlayne  was  in  force  among 
the  French  ecclesiastics,  and  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  ruin  of  their 
church.  The  yeomanry  of  England 
are  represented  as  a  substantial  and 
trustworthy  race  of  people.  This  class 
was  altogether  wanting  in  France,  and 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  of  that 
country  will  still  less  bear  compari- 
son with  ours. 

**  The  lowest  member,  the  feet  of  the 
body  politic,  were  the  day-labourers, 
who,  by  the  large  wages  given  thcro, 
and  the  cheapness  of  all  necessaries, 
enjoyed  better  dwellings,  diet,  and  ap- 
parel in  England,  than  the  husband- 
men did  in  many  other  countries.  The 
whole  population  of  England  is  esti- 
mated at  about  ^"^^  millions  and  a 
half.  The  condition  of  servants  had 
improved  since  our  ancestors*  days, 
'  when  it  was  so  bad,  that  England 
was  called  the  purgatory  of  servants, 
and  it  was,  and  is  still,  the  paradise  of 
wives,  and  the  hell  for  horses.*  As 
some  years  before  the  late  troubles  no 
people  of  any  kingdom  in  the  world 
enjoyed  more  freedom  from  slavery 
and  taxes,  so  generally  none  were 
freer  from  evil  tempers  and  humours, 
none  more  devoutly  religious,  will- 
ingly  obedient  to  the  laws,  truly  loyal 
to  the  king,  lovingly  hospitable  to 
neighbours,  ambitiously  civil  to  stran- 
gers, or  more  liberally  charitable  to  the 
needy. 

"  No  kingdom  could  show  a  more 
valiant  prudent  nobility,  a  more 
learned  pious  clergy,  or  a  more  con- 
tented loyal  commonalty. 

**  The  men  were  generally  honest,  the 
wives  and  women  chaste  and  modest, 
parents  loving,  children  obedient,  hus- 
bands kind,  masters  gentle,  and  ser- 
vants faithful.'^ 

In  a  word,  the  English  were  then, 
according  to  their  native  tempers,  the 
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best  neighbours^  best  friends,  best 
subjeets,  and  the  best  Christians  in 
the  world.  Good-nature  was  a  thing 
so  peculiar  to  the  English  nation,  and 
BO  appropriated  by  Almighty  GLod  to 
them,  as  a  great  person  observed,  that 
it  cannot  well  be  translated  into  an- 
other language,  or  practiced  by  any 
other  people. 

'<  Amongst  these  excellent  tempers, 
amongst  this  goodly  wheat,  whilst 
men  slept,  the  enemy  came  and  powed 
tares.  There  sprang  up  of  1  ite  years  a 
sort  of  people,"  [not  unlike  certain 
worthies  of  modem  times,]  <'sour,  sul- 
len, suspicious,  querulous,  censorious, 
peevish,  envious,  reserved,  narrow- 
hearted,  clo5efisted,  self- conceited, 
ignorant,  stiff-necked,  children  of  Be- 
lial, (according  to  the  genuine  sigui- 
fication  of  the  word,)  ever  prone  to 
despise  dominion,  to  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities, to  gainsay  order,  rule,  and  au- 
thority ;  who  have  accounted  it  their 
honour  to  contend  with  kings  and  go- 
vernors, and  to  disquiet  the  peace  of 
kingdoms  ;  whom  no  deserts,  no  cle« 
mency,  could  ever  oblige  ;  neither 
oaths  nor  promises  bind ;  breathing 
nothing  but  sedition  and  calumnies 
against  the  establisht  government; 
aspiring  without  measure,  ratling 
wiChout  raason,  and  making  their  own 
wild  fancies  the  square  and  rule  of 
their  consciences ;  hating,  despising, 
or  disrespecting  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  superior  clergy." 

*'  The  nobility  and  chief  gentry  of 
England  have  been,  even  by  stran- 
gers, compared  to  the  finest  flour,  but 
the  lower  sort  of  common  people  to 
the  coarsest  bran ;  the  innate  good- 
nature, joined  with  the  liberal  educa- 
tion and  converse  with  strangers  in 
foreign  countries,  render  those  exceed- 
ingly civil ;  whereas  the  wealth,  inso- 
lence, and  pride  of  these,  and  their 
rare  converse  with  strangers,  have 
rendered  them  so  distasteful,  not  only 
to  the  few  strangers  who  frequent 
England,  but  even  to  their  own  gen- 
try,  that  they  could  sometimes  wish 
that  either  the  country  were  less  plen- 
tiful, or  that  the  impositions  were 
heavier;  for  by  reason  of  the  great 
abundance  of  the  flesh  and  fish,  corn, 
leather,  wool,  &e.,  which  the  soil  of 
its  own  bouDty,  with  little  labour,  doth 
produce,  the  peasants,  at  their  ease, 
and  almost  forgetting  labour,  grow 
rioh,  and  hereby  so  proud,  insolent, 
and  careless,  that  they  neither  give 


that  humble  respect  and  awful  reve. 
rence,  which  in  other  kingdoms  is 
usually  given  to  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  nor  are  they  so  industrious 
or  so  skilful  in  manufactures  as  some 
of  our  neighbour  nations  ;  so  that  in 
England  it  is  no  paradox  to  affirm, 
that  as  too  much  indigency  in  the  in- 
ferior sort  of  people  doth  depress  the 
spirits  and  dull  the  minds  of  them,  so 
too  plentiful  and  wanton  a  fortune 
causeth  in  them  a  laziness  and  less  in- 
dustry: that  state  commonly  enjoy- 
ing most  peace,  and  order,  and  happi- 
ness, where  either  the  moderate  barren- 
ness of  the  country,  or  want  of  ground, 
or  multitude  of  imposts,(as  in  Holland,) 
do  necessitate  the  common  people  to 
be  industrious  in  their  callings,  and  so 
to  mind  their  own,  as  not  to  disturb 
the  state  and  church  afl^airs. 

**  Moreover,  of  the  English,  espe- 
cially of  the  peasantry,  it  hath  been 
formerly  and  unhappily  observed,  that 
then  it  is  happiest  with  them  when 
they  are  somewhat  pressed  in  a  com- 
plaining condition,  according  to  that 
old  rhyming  verse,— 

'  Rustica  gens  est  optima  flens,  ek  pessixna 
ridens ! ' " 

Dr  Ghamberlayne  speaks  in  a  most 
pauper- pinching  strain.  Ho  would 
see  much  to  gratify  him  if  he  could 
for  a  time  revisit  the  upper  earth. 
The  next  sentence  reminds  us  of  the 
believers  in  Sir  William  Courtenay : — 
**  The  English  people  anciently  were, 
and  at  this  day  are,  very  apt  to  hearken 
to  prophecies,  and  to  create  prodigies ; 
and  then  to  interpret  them  according 
to  their  own  extravagant  conceits. 

'*  Stabbing  in  England  is  much  more 
seldom  than  in  Italy,  the  English  being 
easy  to  be  reconciled,  to  pardon  and 
remit  offences,  not  apt  to  seek  revenge ; 
the  true  well-bred  English  have  more 
of  inclination  to  goodness,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Philanthropia,than  other 
nations ;  the  nobility  and  well-bred 
gentry  delighting  to  be  gracious  and 
courteous  with  strangers,  compassion- 
ate to  the  afflicted,  and  grateful  to  be- 
nefactors, when  their  purse  or  estate, 
not  diverted  by  other  extravagant  ez^ 
penses,  will  give  them  leave  to  re- 
member them. 

"  Their  ingenuity  (ingenuousness) 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  excellent  at 
the  cheat,  but  subject  in  that  point 
rather  to  take  than  give ;  and  suppos- 
ing others  as  open-hearted  as  them- 
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seWeSf  are  many  times  in  treaties  Qver- 
matcht  by  them  vhom  they  over- 
matcht  in  arms  and  true  valor." 
This  remark  has  often  been  made 
BiDce,  and  never  was  more  applicable 
than  now.  It  is  Lord  Palmerston*s 
only  excuse. 

"  The  English,  especially  the  gen- 
try, are  so  much  given  to  prodigality, 
sports,  and  pastimes,  that  estates  are 
oftener  spent  and  sold  than  in  any 
other  country.  They  thinic  it  a  piece 
of  frugality  beneath  a  gentleman  to 
bargain  beforehand,  or  to  count  after- 
wards, for  what  they  eat  in  any  place, 
though  the  rate  be  most  unreasonable; 
whereby  it  comes  that  cooks,  vintners, 
innkeepers,  and  such  mean  fellows, 
enrich  themselves,  and  beggar  and 
insult  over  the  gentry.  In  a  word,  by 
their  prodigality  it  comes,  that  not 
only  those,  but  tailors,  dancing-mas- 
ters,  and  such  trifling  fellows,  arrive 
to  that  riches  and  pride  as  to  ride  in 
their  coaches,  keep  their  summer- 
houses,  to  be  served  in  plate,  &c.,  an 
insolence  insupportable  in  other  weU- 
governed  nations  !  " 

There  are  persons  now  alive,  who 
remember  the  great  Sir  John  Gallini 
going  about  in  his  own  carriage  to  give 
lessons  in  dancing.  But  that  was  la 
the  days  of  the ''  odnuet  de  la  cour.*' 

'*  The  English  are  generally  great 
flesh-eaters,  although,  by  the  nearness 
of  the  sea,  and  abundance  of  rivers  and 
fish- ponds,  there  is  no  want  of  fish. 
In  former  times,  their  table  was  in 
many  places  covered  four  times  a-day ; 
they  had  breakfasts,  dinners,  bever- 
ages,  and  suppers,  and  every  where  set 
dinners  and  suppers,  until  the  time  of 
the  late  troubles ;  wherein  many  emi- 
nent families  being  much  impoverished, 
a  custom  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  of  eating  a  more 
plentiful  dinner,  but  no  supper ;  as,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Romans  and  Jews 
anciently,  aud  the  hotter  climates  at 
this  day,  have  little  or  no  dinners,  but 
set  suppers. 

<'  Feasting,  also,  is  not  so  common 
and  profuse  as  anciently.  Anciently, 
at  a  call  of  sergeants-at  law,  each  ser- 
geant (sailh  Fortescue)  spent  1600 
crowns  in  feasting,  which  in  those 
days  was  more  than  1600  now. 

"  Since  the  late  rebellion,  England 
hath  abounded  in  variety  of  drinks 
(as  it  did  lately  in  variety  of  religions) 
above  any  nation  in  Europe.  Besides 
all  sorts  of  the  best  wines,  from  Spain, 


France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Grecia, 
there  arc  sold  in  London  above  twen- 
ty sorts  of  other  drinks,  as  brandy, 
cofiee,  chocolate,  tee,  aromatic,  mum, 
sider,  perry,  beer,  sde,  many  sorts  of 
ales,  very  different,  as  cock,  stepony, 
&c. ;  a  piece  of  wantonness  whereof 
none  of  our  ancestors  were  ever  guilty. 

*'  The  ancient  English  vices  were 
gluttony,  pride  in  apparel,  and  ex- 
cess of  drinking.  Some  persons,  and 
those  of  quality,  mt^y  not  be  safely  vi- 
sited in  an  afternoon,  without  running 
the  hazard  of  excessive  drinking  of 
healths;  and  in  some  places  it  is 
esteemed  an  excellent  piece  of  wit  to 
make  a  man  drunk ;  for  which  pur- 
pose some  swilling  insipid  trencher 
buffoon  b  always  at  hand.'* 

The  Doctor  speaks  as  if  he  had  him- 
self been  entrapped. 

"  However,  it  may  be  truly  affirm- 
ed, that  at  present  there  Is  generally 
less  excess  of  drinking  (especially 
about  London,  since  the  use  of  coffee, 
&c.)  than  heretofore.  Duelling,  so 
common  heretofore,  is  now  almost  laid 
aside  here  as  well  as  in  France." 

The  general  prosperity  and  comfort 
of  England  is  evident  from  the  folio w«« 
ing  facts. 

"  Houses  in  cities,  that  were  made 
formerly  usually  of  wood,  are  now 
built  of  good  stone  or  brick,  and 
covered  with  slate  or  tile  ;  the 
rooms  within,  formerly  wainscoten, 
were  then  hung  with  tapestry,  or 
other  convenient  stuff;  and  all  cieled 
with  plaster,  excellent  against  the 
rage  of  fire,  against  the  cold,  and  to 
hinder  the  passage  of  all  dust  and 
noise.  The  modern  buildings  were  far 
more  slight,  and  of  less  continuance 
than  the  ancient.  The  houses  of  the 
nobles  and  rich  were  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  pewter,  brass,  fine  linen, 
and  plate ;  the  mean  mechanics  and 
ordinary  husbandmen  wanted  not  sil- 
ver  spoons,  or  some  silver  cups  in  their 
houses.  The  windows  everywhere 
glazed,  not  made  of  paper  or  wood,  as 
is  usual  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Chim- 
neys in  most  places,  and  no  stoves, 
although  the  far  more  southern  parts 
of  Germany  could  hardly  subsist  in 
the  winter  without  them. 

**  Anciently,  the  fee  expected  by  a 
sergeant  from  his  client,  for  advice 
given  at  his  chamber,  or  for  pleading 
in  any  court  of  judicature,  was  no  more 
than  20s.andthe  fee  of  a  barrister  10s. ; 
but  at  present  it  is  become  almost 
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orclioarj  to  gpiye  some  sergeants  £10, 
and  some  £20,  and  to  a  barrister  half 
as  nmch  at  the  hearing  of  any  consl* 
derable  cause;  whereby  it  comes  to 
pass  that  some  lawyers  in  one  year 
gain  in  fees  £3000,  and  some  £4000 ; 
and,  in  a  few  years,  purchase  estates 
fit  for  lords,  and  sometimes  live  to  see 
themseWes  advanced  to  be  peers  of  the 
realm. 

**  Anciently,  the  usual  fee  of  a  doctor 
of  physic  was  20s.,  and  one  that  had 
not  taken  that  degree  10s. :  at  present 
there  is  no  certain  rule;  but  some 
that  are  eminent  have  received  in  fees 
yearly  two  or  three  thousand  pounds, 
and  purchased  great  estates^  which  in 
other  countries  is  very  rare. 

"  The  income  of  the  queen,  dowa- 
ger was  £60,000  a-year ;  the  lords  of 
the  bedchamber  had  £1000  a-year; 
and  the  officers  of  the  household  seem 
to  have  been  paid  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  present  scale.*' 

The  following  account  of  the  Post- 
Office  is  curious,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  seen  its  revenues  amount  to  a 
miltion  and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling 
—of  which,  it  seems,  the  Exchequer 
could  spare  one  million ! 

''  Though  the  number  of  letters- 
missive  in  England  were  not  at  all 
considerable  in  our  ancestors*  days, 
yet  it  is  now  so  prodigiously  great, 
{tince  the  meanest  people  have  generally 
learned  towrite)  that  this  office  is  fanned 
for  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year.  A 
letter,  containing  a  whole  sheet  of  pa- 
per, is  conveyed  eighty  miles  for  2d. ; 
two  sheets  4d. ;  and  an  ounce  of  let- 
ters but  8d.  ;  and  that  in  so  short  a 
time,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  that 
every  twepty-fonr  hours  the  post  goes 


120  miles ;  and  in  five  days  an  answei* 
of  a  letter  may  be  had  from  a  place 
300  miles  distant  from  the  writer." 
Travelliog,  too,  had  improved : — 
''  There  is  of  late  such  an  admirable 
commodiousoess,  both  for  men  and 
women  of  better  rank,  to  travel  from 
London  to  almost  any  great  town  of 
England,  that  the  like  hath  not  been 
known  in  the  world,  and  that  is  by 
stage-coaches,  wherein  one  may  be 
transported  to  any  place,  sheltered 
from  foul  weather  and  foul  ways,  free 
from  endamaging  one's  health  or  body 
by  hard  joggling  or  over- violent  mo- 
tion, and  this  not  only  at  a  low  price, 
as  about  a  shilling  for  every  five  miles, 
but  with  such  velocity  and  speed,  as 
that  the  posts  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries make  not  more  miles  in  a  day ; 
for  the  stage-coaches,  called  flying 
coaches,  mAe  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  a 
day  (/)  as  from  London  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  that  in  the  space  of 
twelve  hours,  not  counting  the  time  for 
dining ;  setting  forth  not  too  early, 
nor  coming  in  too  late.** 

Farewell,  honest  Doctor  Chamber- 
layne :  the  world  would  not  suit  you 
now,  nor  you  it.  Parliament-uieu 
do  indeed  still  dine  at  court,  but  the 
royal  hospitality  has  become  more  dis- 
criminating :  and  not  a  hand  has  been 
stricken  off  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  lower  orders  are  still  more  en« 
'croaching  than  in  your  day,  and  the 
forty  or  fifty  miles  a-day  velocity  of 
your  flying  coaches  has  been  increased 
nearly  to  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
You  would  have  no  pleasure  in  life,  and 
we  beg  your  pardon  for  this  momen« 
tary  resuscitation. 
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ON  LEONABDO  DA  VIMCI  AND  COREGGIO. 


Immediatelt  before  and  after  the 
completion  of  the  triad* of  Italian 
painting,  in  Michael  Angcio,  RaiTacI, 
and  Titian — so  immediately  that  they 
almost  seem  to  be  contemporary  ^itli 
these  eminent  masters— Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Antonio  da  Coreggio  ap- 
pear. These,  sundered  as  they  are 
by  the  intervention  of  the  qualities 
signified  by  those  great  successors  of 
the  one  and  predecessors  of  the  other, 
and  strikingly  different  in  respect  to 
what  they  must  be  considered  to  have 
separately  effected,  when  their  works 
are  viewed  in  relation  to  the  evolution 
of  sentiment  and  style,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  painting,  present  an  intimate 
connexion.* 

We  have  previously  seen  painting 
under  the  influence  of,  and  dealing 
with,  the  most  extended  elements  of 
the  mindyf  in  different  concentric 
circles  of  perception,  pursuing  its 
course  in  dependence  upon  the  mental 
constitution.  The  same  dependence 
must  continue  to  be  recognised,  but 
in  connexion  with  less  elementary  and 
eminent  divisions  of  faculty.  Com- 
bined, specific,  and  individual  quali- 
ties, now  take  the  place  of  generic. 
The  soundless  voices  of  the  authors 
of  the  Judgment,  the  Dispute  of  the  Sa- 
crament, and  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, have  been  uttered.  Their  mighty 
pa^an  has  passed.  The  inclusive  (in 
connexion  with  poetic  sentiment  «- 
the  epic)  intellection  of  Buonarotti ; 
the  mediating  harmony  of  human  in- 
ter-relation, or  moral  beauty  of  Raf- 
fael ;  the  outwardness,  or  materiality 
of  Vecelli — has  been  evolved,  each  in 
their  tendency,  or  essential  character- 
istic, embracing  one  grand  division  of 
the  constituents  of  sentiment  and 
knowledge.  But,  within  the  arc  of 
these,  the  triform  bounds  of  the  know- 


able — the  inclusive  limits  of  the  per* 
ceived — lies  the  sphere  of  their  com- 
bination and  modification — the  varied 
scene  of  existence— the  illimitable  di- 
versity of  thought,  action,  and  physi- 
cal being — the  ground  whereon  the 
passions  *'  turn  and  change  together  ** 
—the  constant  advance  and  retroces- 
sion of  particular  powers — the  field  of 
the  interrupted  and  blent  operation  of 
good  and  ill—of  repose,  or  of 

"  Tearing,  vith  rough  strife, 
Through  the  iron  bars  of  life"— 

the  stage  of  extended  and  of  partial 
endeavour,  from  the  acknowledgment 
and  influence  of  those  '<  high  instincts" 
which 

"  Are  yet  the   fountain  light  of  all   our 

day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  onr  seeing  ;" 

to  submission  to  the  predominance 
of  unworthy  and  petty  conventions, 
which  in  constant  succession  bubble 
up,  form,  and  dispel.  This,  reflected 
as  it  is  in  painting,  not  in  conformity 
or  merely  in  connexion  with  its  sub- 
jects, (which,  in  every  instance,  must 
found  upon,  or  deal  with  features  or 
scenes  of  life  in  thought  and  passion, 
whether  produced  in  abeyance  to  in- 
tellect:, as  by  Michael  Angelo,  or  to 
morals,  as  by  Raffael,  or  to  impres- 
sions of  sense,  as  by  Titian,)  but  in 
dependence  upon  its  exemplification  in 
its  diverse  portions,  or  elements,  as 
constituting  the  distiniction  of  the  va- 
rious periods,  masters,  schools,  and 
classes,  remains  in  its  unlimited  range 
the  foundation  or  dati  whereby  their 
essential  features  must  be  discrimi- 
nated. 

We  now,  also,  approach  the  time 
when  forms  of  style — what  may  be 
termed  its  artifices  when    removed 


*  llie  competition  betwixt  Leonardo  end  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  instance  of 
the  '*  Cartoon  of  Pisa,"  and  the  **  Battle  of  the  Standard;"  and  the  '^  Anche  io 
sono  Pittore"  of  Coreggio,  on  viewing  the  "  St  Cecilia"  of  Raffael,  seems  to  mark 
them  as  contemporary.  Bat,  while  they  appear  io  some  measure  to  come  together  in 
respect  to  time,  the  character  of  their  works  places  them  altogether  apart,  and  marks 
them  as  belonging  to  different  epochs. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  painting  of  Coreg- 
gio, that  it  was  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  question,  whether  or  not  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  different  schools  of  painting. 

t  Nob.  CCLXXX.  CCLXXXIV.  CCXCI.  on  Michael  Angelo,  Raffael,  and  TiUan. 
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from  their  original  connexion — ^begin 
to  assume  a  prominent  position :  the 
practice  of  peculiarities  in  the  exercise 
of  the  means  or  material^  to  take  an 
important  place.  In  respect  to  this,  a 
line  of  demarcation  must  be  drawn» 
separating  those*  the  stjle.  of  whom, 
must  be  considered  to  be  immediately 
dependent  upon  their  expression  or  re- 
ference— the  attendant  result  of  their 
signification,  and  those  who  adopt  a 
portion  of  style,  (necessarily  of  an- 
other,) and  constitute  it  the  principal 
end  of  their  works.  But  although 
Leonardo  and  Coreggio,  with  the 
heads  of  the  Florentine,  Roman,  and 
Venetian  schools,  furnish  an  ample 
source  of  this  description  of  pseudo 
art,  or  mistaken  imitation,  in  others 
their  successors,  they  in  no  respect 
appertain  to  it  themselves.* 

As  the  first  step  in  proceeding  to 
state  what  wo  consider  to  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  labours  of  these  two  emi- 
nent masters  in  respect  to  each  other, 
and  towards  pointing  out  their  pecu- 
liar or  characterising  feature,  it  is 
necessary  to  advert  to  a  distinction, 
upon  which  the  explication  of  these, 
and  various  other  questions  connected 
with  painting,  in  some  measure  de- 
pends. 

The  ejrUnt  of  the  range  of  pictorial 
art  was  formerly  noticed,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  view  which  we  gave 
of  the  essential  relation  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Rafiael.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  observe  the  nature  of  that 
range,  or  properly  the  just  bearing  of 
the  term  art,  which  involves  the  dis- 
tinction now  alluded  to.f  It  was  seen  I 
that  the  expression  of  every  variety  of 
sentiment  was  pursued  by  painting-^ 
that  it  was  one  great  language,  or 
mode  of  signification,  not  bounded 
(otherwise  than  within  its  own  nature, 
or  the  sphere  of  art)  by  definite  li« 
mits  ;  that  the  law  of  the  productions 
of  no  particular  time,  should  be  im- 
posed as  the  idea  of  those  of  another ; 
that  no  individual  portion  or  frag- 
ment of  thought  or  sentiment,  or  mode 


of  the  use  of  its  materials,  should  be 
pursued  or  fixed  upon  by  art  as  a  sum- 
mit to  excellence  ;  that  Grecian  sculp-i 
ture  is  not  to  be  the  standard  of  judg- 
ment in  respect  to  the  tendency  or 
meaning  and  style  of  Michael  Angelo, 
nor.  Michael  Angelo  of  RafPael,  nor 
Rafiael  of  Titian ;  but  that  each  has 
their  separate  sphere,  in  relation  to 
the  wide  development  of  mind  and 
quality,  which,  from  age  to  age,  passes 
on,  changing  and  producing. 

Art,  considered  under  the  just  re- 
cognition  of  its  origin  and  end,  and 
viewed  in  its  various  phases  of  pro« 
gross  and  decays  at  one  period  passing 
in  its  strength  over  one  portion  of  ci- 
vilized society,  it  may  be  in  connex- 
ion with  mythic  doctrine,  as  in  the 
poetry  of  India,  and  the  architecture 
of  Egypt,  or  in  elevating  the  heroic 
to  the  divine,  as  in  the  sculpture  of 
Greece-^presents  one  great  whole, 
dependent  in  its  several  parts  upon 
one  bond  of  connexion.  But  in  the 
face  of  this,  its  ubiquity,  in  one  form 
or  another — in  defiance  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring,  and  ever-living  re- 
petition of  its  efiects  in  different  times 
and  modes — in  opposition  to  its  inde- 
structibility, and  the  continual  exem- 
plification of  its  re-animated  influence ; 
a  singular  solecism  has  frequently 
taken  the  place  of  an  imperative  judg- 
ment regarding  it;  which,  although 
too  mistaken  to  be  generally  enter* 
tained,  on  particular  occasions,  in 
various  degrees,  and  under  different 
modifications,  has  served  to  impede  the 
full  admission  of  its  influence;  and 
that  not  merely  in  connexion  with 
notions  promulged  under  speculative 
systems  of  economy,  political  or  moral, 
which  are  alone  fitted  to  meet  certain 
data — to  run,  like  fused  brass, into  their 
destined  mould,  and  there  stiffen  into 
rigid  immobility.  It  has  been  deemed 
contingent  and  unnecessary  ;  its  va- 
rious branches  have  been  separately 
denied,  or  even  held  to  be  detrimental ; 
one  muse  after  another  has  been 
banished  from  the  codes  of  fanciful 


*  Some  Damet,  which  exercise  a  strong  influcncd  on  painting  at  the  present  time, 
nrast  be  considered  to  belong  to  this  class.  Its  vice  clings  to  the  art  of  this  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  various  forms,  in  different  countries  ;  but  more  especially 
in  England,  like  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Dejanira  to  the  limbs  of  Hercules. 

.  I  The  dgnification  of  the  term  art  within  its  own  sphere  in  regard  to  what  is  supe- 
rior or  inferior,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into.     This  has  been  different  times 
alluded  to  in  these  papers. 
X  No.  CCLXXXIY.  on  the  genius  of  Raphael. 
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moralists  and  legislators.  But  life 
does  not  acknowledge  rules  of  mental 
monasticism*  and  the  sisters  are  often 
seen  whispering  in  the  ears  of  their 
repudiators.  Happily,  man*s  self- 
denial  of  bis  own  faculties  sgid  powers, 
does  not  negative  their  existence ; 
otherwise,  his  extinction,  intellectnal- 
ly,  morally,  and  physically,  would  have 
been  a  short  process.  Plato  the  divine 
— the  poet- philosopher — the  elevated 
moralist — the  assertor  of  the  divinity 
dwelling  in  man,  debarred  the  en- 
trance of  poets  into  his  perfected  re- 
public. Such  are  the  '*  calentures  of 
the  brain,*'  even  of  the  most  gifted. 
But  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
pronounced  art  to  be  the  only  true 
wisdom.  The  antagonism  betwixt 
these  opinions,  appears  sufficiently 
irreconcilable.  They  are  necessarily 
built  upon  altogether  separate  groundj, 
the  consideration  of  which  leads  to 
the  distinction  which  wo  wish  to  spe- 
cify. The  objection  of  Plato  bases 
upon  the  discrepancy  which  constantly 
must  be  felt  to  exbt  betwixt  particular 
or  individual  circumstances  and  things^ 
and  the  intimations  or  representations 
of  art,  which,  in  Bacon*8  words, 
''accommodates  the  shows  of  things 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind."  It  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  partial  view  of  what  is 
truth,  and  a  jealous  regard  for  its 
cause  ;  while  the  assertion  of  Socrates 
must  be  considered  to  originate  in  an 
extended  and  just  apprehension  of 
truth,  and  of  the  bearing  and  purpose 
of  art  being  inherent  therein.  The 
decision  of  Plato,  which  in  this  in- 
stance is  in  singular  contradiction  to 
the  general  spirit  of  his  philosophy, 
confuses  fact  and  truth  ;  *  the  true  and 
truth  of  Zeno.  That  of  Socrates  must 
be  considered  to  result  from  their  dis- 
crimination and  separation.  The  one 
is  the  element  of  the  operation  of 
science ;  the  other,  that  of  art.     The 


end  of  science  is  to  find  truth :  art 
assumes  that  it  is  found.  The  former 
makes  the  process  of  arriving  at  truth 
its  care  ;  the  concatenated  induction 
of  results  from  facts,  or  particular 
manifestations  of  natural  and  psycho^ 
logical  phenomena.  The  latter  deals 
with  results  alone,  and  increases  its 
power  by  calling  into  its  service  men- 
tal intuitions,  which  lie  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reference  to  the  self-evi- 
dent principles  demanded  by  science. 
The  object  of  both  is  the  same^ 
the  cognition  of  the  final  relation 
of  things— truth.  But  the  ground  of 
art  is  where  that  of  science  terminates. 
It  does  not  trsce  or  elucidate :  it  en- 
forces or  reiterates— expresses  ad« 
roitted  intimations,  unquestioned  and 
incontrovertible  dictates.  It  implies 
the  assumption  or  acknowledgment  of 
data  to  operate  upon.  Science,  unless 
in  its  most  remote  contingents,  denies 
this.  Science  proceeds  demonstra- 
tively— art  dogmatically ;  it  proves 
nothing ;  it  assumes  its  statements  to 
be  proved  by  their  coming  under  its 
form  or  law.  Science  is  the  medium 
by  which  many  of  the  conditions  of 
civilisation  are  directed:  it  is  pri« 
marily  the  means  of  regulating  and 
adapting  life  to  society.  Art  awaits 
the  results  of  the  experiences  of  life, 
and  influences  man  and  society  by  re- 
peating these.  Science  may,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  be  subservient  to  art, 
by  leading  to  the  apprehension  of 
ultimate  properties ;  but  art,  which,  in 
its  distinct  and  characterising  essence, 
exists  only  in  relation  to  these,  cannot 
confer  a  like  aid  upon  science.  Science 
is  the  minister  of  nature :  art  that  ot 
idea.  This  constitutes  the  strength 
of  art,  but  at  the  same  time  affords 
the  footing  for  objection  against  it. 
The  scientific  element  is  ever  present 
and  necessary ;  being  in  its  operation, 
in  the  first  instance,  attendant  upon 


*  An  objection,  proceeding  fVom  this  caus?,  i«  fVequently  brought  against  imagina* 
tive  art  in  literature  generally,  but  more  especially  against  its  grand  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent time— the  novel  or  romance.  However  well-intentioned  such  may  he,  its  short- 
sightedness  is  palpable.  But  while  some  departments  of  literature  or  art,  remain  un- 
affected by  any  such  notions,  and  go  on  spreading  in  their  effects ;  others  appear  to 
suffer.  It  may  be,  however,  that  one  absorbs  nnother.  The  drama,  from  being,  ai  it 
ought,  a  great  public  monitor,  is  in  a  measure  become  a  pander  to  a  particular  class 
of  the  public  :  to  certain  rather  obstructive  demands  than  otherwise.  It  is  not,  as  it 
should  be,  fully  and  freely  a  means  of  public  instruction.  Elevated  sentiment  must  give 
place  to  melodramatic  spectacle,  shout,  and  strut.  Hie  stage  at  one  time  was  de* 
voted  to  the  service  of  the  church.  There  could  not  be  rivalship  between  them.  They 
might  still  be  auxiliaries.  f 
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the  physical  needs  of  man — ^his  bodily 
wants  or  conreniences.  The  usefiil 
arts  are  consummated  science.  The 
imitative  element^  or  that  of  art^  is 
inherent  in  mentality  and  sentiment 
only  ;^  and,  where  that  is  not  sufficient- 
Ij  existent  or  dominant,  cannot  be 
apprehended.  Lopped  off  from  this, 
and  rewded  in  an  isolated  position, 
each  of  the  arts,  in  turn,  may  be  sup- 
posed  capable  of  being  extingruished. 
but  snch  a  partition,  if  so  sufficiently 
plausible  in  speculation  as  not  seldom 
to  have  misled,  is  an  impossibility  in 
connexion  with  the  constitution  of 
rational  man. 

Art  and  science  are  the  two  primary 
categories  into  which  all  record  of  per* 
ception  must  be  divided.  Their  sepa- 
ration should  form  the  first  step  in 
the  formation  of  the  ontology  of  the 
operations  of  the  reason.  Truth  must 
in  every  instance  be  intimated  in 
modes  dependent  upon  one  or  other 
of  them.  They  are  the  elementary 
exponents  of  perceived  being ;  and  of 
that  power  which  man  deems  exterior 
and  distinct  from  his  own  mind«-na- 
tnre.  But  the  use  of  this  term  seems, 
frequently  in  connexion  with  art,  no 
less  than  with  other  subjects,  to  have 
been  a  labyrinth,  which  it  was  easier 
to  plunge  into  tban  to  find  the  way 
through.  At  one  time,  it  is  used  to 
denote  the  creative  and  sustaining 
power  of  being ;  at  another,  the  per* 
manent  qualities  of  things ;  and  again, 
the  changeable  and  fluctuating.  Here, 
then,  it  may  be  opportune  to,  in  some 
measure,  hmit  i&  signification,  both 
from  its  connexion  with  what  has  been 
immediately  before  stated,  and  from 
the  uncertainty  which  has  so  general- 
ly attended  it  There  are  two  powers 
or  forces  in  every  perceived  subject; 
the  one  constantiy  evolving  individu- 
ality or  difference,  the  other  intima- 
ting unity  and  agreement.  To  the 
former,  in  its  distinct  acceptation,  be- 
longs the  term  nature ;  to  the  latter 
that  of  idea.  The  last  is  the  cognition 
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or  consciousness  (so  fkr.  as  such  may 
be)  of  the  essentialities ;  the  first,  of 
the  fluctuating  being  of  things.  Idea 
is  the  architype  which  nature  mani^. 
fests;  or  by  separate  efforts  works 
out.  It  is  the  intimation  of  the  ulti* 
mate  and  final,  meeting  the  mind 
through  nature,  or  the  medium  of 
language*  by  which  perception  is 
produced,  consisting  of,  or  being,  va- 
rious individualizations,  each  imper^r 
feet  from  its  exterior  position  to  the 
universal  mind;  but  each  of  which 
is  agdn  connected  with  that,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  by  the  portion  of  its 
unchangeable  relations,  which  they 
partake  of  or  signify  in  idea. 

The  distinction  betwixt  the  elements 
of  art  and  science  being  kept  in  view, 
the  strongest  point  of  contrast  betwixt 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Coreggio  is 
arrived  at.  In  other  respects,  they  at 
once  stand  connected  and  opposed; 
but  in  this  they  belong  to  altogether 
different  modes.  In  the  instance  of 
Leonardo,  it  involves  the  essential 
character  of  his  works;  in  respect  to 
Coreggio,  it  is  merely  adventitious  to 
that.  Leonardo  was  mentally  a  seelLer 
after  truth^a  scientist;  Coreggio 
was  an  assertor  of  truth— an  artist* 
The  whole  endeavour  and  practice  of 
Leonardo  was  experimental.  His 
works  are  separate  efforts ;  in  many 
respects,  the  one  totally  different  from 
the  other.  Their  sentiment  is  at  times 
directedMntellectually ;  on  otiier  occa* 
sions,  they  appear  to  be  regulated  by 
moral  impulse ;  and  again,  the  expres- 
sion  of  physical  and  material  quality 
seems  to  constitute  their  intention. 
But  in  no  instance  can  either  be  said 
to  be  thoroughly  effected.  In  the 
method  or  material  of  their  produce 
tion,  there  is  conseouentiy  a  corre- 
sponding variety.  If  there  is  any 
binding  sentiment  which  may  be  con« 
sidered  to  predominate  in  his  pictures/ 
it  consists  in  a  demoniac  keenness  in 
the  expression  of  the  heads,  which 
leads  away  from  and  absorbs  every 


*  Berkely  styles  the  impressioiiB  of  the  sensei  the  language  of  God  i  man  being  by 
them  in  constant  communication  with  Deity  by  their  intimationB.  It  will  be  obvious, 
that  the  sense  which  is  here  attached  to  the  term  idta^  is  altogether  different  from  the 
ideol  of  Berkely ;  nhich  merely  stands  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  impressions  of  sense,  in  any  separate  (or  material)  form,  from  their  being  in  the 
mind.  Its  use  here,  as  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  has  no  connexion  either  with  the 
denial  or  acceptance  of  immaterialism.  His  argument  in  respect  to  general  or  abitract, 
and  particular  or  individual  ideas,  and  his  denial  of  the  former,  may  appear  to  be  more 
comieeted  with  our  subjects    But  he  has  there  raised  a  spirit  in  order  to  exorcise  It. 

vo.  cczcvnx,  Toi^.  xi.vm,  s 
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other  portion  of  them.  If  there  is  any 
present  method^  which  may  be  con- 
eideredat  once  to  belong  to  snch  rery 
differently  produced  works  as  the 
«  Mednsa,'**  and  the  **  Christ  among 
the  Doctors,"  f  it  consists  in  a  quality 
which  was  very  general  to  the  painters 
of  the  time,  almost  nniTersal«-their 
elaborately  touched  surface.  His  rest- 
less exertions  attempted  both  th^  high- 
est  and  the  lowest  in  art.  It  occu* 
pied  itself  with  absurd  and  hideous 
caricature;  and  led  him,  after  years  of 
labour,  to  pronounce  his  picture  of  the 
*'  Last  Supper*'  unfinished.  He  was 
an  experimentalist — ^the  necessary 
precursor  to  the  unfolding  of  the  dis- 
eursiye  range  of  sentiment ;  the  mani- 
festation of  which  immediately  follow* 
ed«  He  is  a  dependent  and  aiding 
portion  in  the  enunciation  of  Italian 
painting ;  and  hence  of  that  of  modem 
CSurope.  Instead,  therefore,  of  regret- 
ting tiie  diversity  of  his  pursuits— in- 
stead of  lamenting  their  want  of  con- 
centration^ — ^it  should  be  seen  that  that 
which  he  aimed  at  was  not  compassed 
by  any  other  indiyidualiy ;  that  the 
powers  of  the  greatest  names  consisted 
In  the  enucleation  of  separate  parts  of 
that  wldch  his  ambitious  intellect 
yearned  towards  the  production  of  as 
a  whole ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  these 
eeparate  manifestations  had  been  made, 
that  another  rose,  in  Antonio  da  Co- 
reggio,  to  take  adyantage  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  to  attempt  its  union, 
but  only  to  show  that  this  was  incom- 
patible with  the  entireness  of  its  dif- 
ferent components,  and  that  another 
limit--a  distinct  range  of  signification 
—was  necessarily  entered  upon,  less 
great  and  less  worthy  than  those  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raffael,  but^  al« 
though  less  extended  and  engrossing, 
more  elerated  than  that  of  Titian. 

Leonardo  may  be  considered  to 
personify  or  represent  the  general 
morement  of  art  before  its  great  era ; 
Coreggio  that  of  the  predominant  di- 
rection of  the  immediately  succeeding 
period.    They  are  the  limits  on  the 


opporite  side  of  its  highest  devation  } 
on  the  one  hand,  of  ascent ;  on  the 
other,  of  descent ;— as  the  like  in  the 
life  of  an  indiTidual,  the  mental  phaaee 
of  particular  periods  of  society  have 
their  growth,  strength,  and  decay, 
Leonaido  was  the  immediate  advance 
to  the  appearance  of  Buonarotti,  RaC* 
fael,  and  Titian ;  Coreggio  theconae* 
quent  result  of  their  appearance.  Leo<i 
nardo  had  imperfectiv  signified  the 
demands  of  the  mental  constitution ; 
they  had  expressed  or  shown  its  most 
extended  relations,  of  which  Coregffio 
indicated  the  quiescent  acknowledge 
ment.  Leonardo  endeavoured  after 
all--.intellectual  energy,  moral  beanty, 
and  material  excellenoe ;  but  nmther 
became  predominant :  thev  alternately 
prevail,  and  are  alternately  negative  i 
leaving  his  character  to  consist  in  the 
variety  of  his  effort— his  distinction  to 
be  the  outstretched  arm  and  the  ad- 
vanced step,  at  times  overtaking  and 
embracing,  but  oftener  falling  bdiin<iU 
and  failing  to  grasp  its  object. 

Leonardo  is  the  greatest  of  those 
who,  in  painting,  sought  for  and  aocu* 
mulated  its  powers,  and  placed  them 
at  the  disposal  of  others,  who  sn1»tan* 
tiated  its  widest  circles  of  si^^cation 
or  sentiment.  But  he  stops  shor^ 
without  in  himself  msnifesting  any 
consummated  intention,  or  anv  great 
or  influencing  impulse.  He  is  only 
the  attendant  or  accompaniment  to 
that  in  others,  in  so  far  as  any  definite 
purpose  is  intimated  in  his  works.  Aa 
a  whole,  his  character  may  be  said  to 
present  a  synopsis  of  the  sdent&fio  e£« 
fort'of  his  time. 
But  Coreggio  recognises  and  verifier 
and  becomes,  in  painting,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  wide  division  of  senti* 
ment  He  is  the  intermediate  step 
betwixt  the  abstract,  moral,  and  ma- 
terial qualities  or  bearing  of  the  works 
of  Buonaretti,  Raffael,  and  Utian,  in 
their  unmodified  and  dominant^oxem- 
plifioation ;  and  their  partial  manifes* 
tation,  in  connexion  wkh  the  wide  dt<« 
versity  of  expression  or  signification 


*  In  the  tribant  of  the  Dncal  Oallerjr,  Florence. 

t  In  the  National  Gallery.  Whether  tUi  picture  ie  original  or  notf  it  is  altogether 
his  work,  althongh  it  may  be  through  the  hands  of  a  disciple. 

t  The  letter  of  Da  Vinci  to  Sforsa  Duke  of  Milan,  offering  Us  services.  Is  a  re* 
aarkable  evidence  of  the  dltersity  of  his  powers,  and  his  own  singular  appreciation  of 
them.  After  enumerating  the  many  qualifications  which  he  considers  might 'make  Uni 
useAd;  he  add^  that  he  ean  also  pafaU,  he  thinks^  net  indss. 
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wliieh  has  since  been  produeed  in 
painting.  The  tendency  of  his  works 
is  adherent  to  the  desire  of  repose — of 
cessation  from  mentai  or  bodily  exer- 
tion—Uo  merely  human  e]]^oyment 
within  the  pale  of  the  rational^  but  not 
elevated  to  the  sphere  of  the  intellec- 
tual in  man.  Those  of  Buonarotti 
are  altogether  beyond  this^  the  circle 
of  Coreggio ;  Raffael  above  it ;  and 
those  of  Titian  below  it.  The  value 
of  his  works  rests  npon  the  apprecia« 
tion  of  a  state  of  being  which  is  not 
aetnated  by  any  intense  aspiration  on 
ihe  one  hand>  nor  disturbed  by  con« 
flieting  passions  or  opinions  on  the 
other.  His  element  is  that  of  satisfied 
existence,  not  operated  upon  by  strong 
desires  or  powers,  bnt  rather  expresses 
the  snbsidenoe  of  these  into  reposed 
equanimity-— a  state  of  mind  which 
denies  effort— that  would  seem  to 
jBake  happiness  its  realm,  without  the 
exwdoncathe  search  after  it.  His 
painting  intimates  the  golden  age  of 
man's  desire.  Nor  is  it  to  be  consi- 
dered an  atmosphere  of  utter  ''drowsy- 
head,'*  but  rather  a  land  where 
'*  Coned  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold/' 
with  their  attendant  masque  of  the 
godlike  and  the  demoniac,  have  no 
plaee.  His  Madonnas  are  delighted 
mothers,  who  might  be  supposed  nei- 
ther to  have  shed  a  tear  of  joy  or  of 
snffering.  His  angels  have  never 
shaded  their  brows,  by  bending  their 
locfka  downwards  from  the  radiance  of 
heaven.  Hb  saints  have  reached  the 
farthest  limits  of  life,  and  carried  with 
them  the  spirit  of  youth,  instead  of 
acquiring  the  more  severe  attendants 
of  age.  His  great  fresco  of  the 
^  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,''* 
blends  the  characters  of  angels, 
saints,  and  prophets,  in  one  harmo- 
nious nnion  of  elevated  gentleness. 
No  portion  of  his  works— of  those 
whien  finally  display  his  powers  in 
sentiment,  or  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  materials  of  their  expression  are 
employed— seems  to  contend  with 
another.  There  is  a  refined  unity 
tiiroughout^  They  are  grateful  and 
soothing,  but  not  fitted  powerfully  to 
influence.  While  they  ao  not  stir  the 
mind  by  directly  pointing  to  its  hui« 
manity  in  its  transcendental  relations ; 


neither  do  they  signify  a  direct  diver- 
gence from  these.  They  stand  be* 
twixt  passion — the  tangence  of  men* 
tality  and  materiality^  and  the  dis- 
tinctly intellectual  and  moral.  They 
intimate  a  balanced  development  of 
the  forces  of  the  mind.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  epopde  of  life,  to  its 
drama,  or  its  history ;  but  are  built 
upon  the  attempt  to  adhere  to  the  die* 
tates  and  experiences  of  them  all-*>to 
fix  upon  and  point  out  a  sphere  of 
sentiment  which  recognises  each,  with- 
out being  of  either.f 

This  is  the  bearing  or  tendency  of 
the  works  of  Coreggio :  constituting 
at  onco  the  source  of  their  impression 
and  the  origin  of  their  style— the  of* 
ten  eulogized  harmony  of  Antonio  Al«. 
legri— which  has  almost  alone  been 
recognised,  in  connexion  with  his  pe- 
culiar adoption  of  the  use  of  light  in 
his  pictures ;  but  which  was  only  one 
portion  of  the  means  (as  the  different 
features  of  style  always  are)  of  giving 
enunciation  to  the  sentiment  which 
dictated  or  impelled  its  adoption. 

The  subjects  of  his  works  are  within 
a  more  limited  range  than  those  of 
any  other  of  the  great  masters.  The 
Holy  Family,  attendant  angels,  Mary 
Magdalene,  or  St  Jerome,  with  in 
some  instances  a  mythological  incident 
or  a  tradition  of  the  calendar,  consti- 
tute their  principal  field.  They  are 
uniformly  simple,  and  without  excur« 
sivenesB  of  thought ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo 
of  Parma,  which  ampl^  displays  the 
felicity  of  his  powers  m  treating  an 
extended  arrangement,  are  generally 
such  as  demanded  little  intricacy  in 
their  treatment.  No  extended  chain 
of  thought  has  been  pursued  in  any  of 
his  works^  Even  the  expression  of 
the  characters  of  prophets  and  apostles 
•—one  great  portion  of  the  subjects  of 
Italian  painting— has  scarcely  been 
attempted.  Coreggio  is  one  of  the 
most  embracing,  ana  at  the  same  time 
limited  spirits  of  the  great  era  of  art 
in  Italy.  He  was  extended  in  ihe 
bearing  of  his  genius ;  but  limited  in 
the  ground  upon  which  he  exercised 
it.  But  its  nature  accorded  with  this 
—almost  demanded  it :  his  works  be- 
ing marked  by  a  remarkably  combined 


*  In  the  Beoitto  Parma. 

t  A  combination  somewhat  similar,  bnt  nncler  an  altogetber  di£f«rent  impulse,  rtmaina 
'to  bs  noticed  aschiracteriun^  another  gteAt  name  m  paintbg. 
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and  nndeviating  intimation  of  their 
sentiment^  and  a  confident  reliance  on 
the  certainty  of  its  impression ;  and  dis- 
tingnished  hj  an  nninterrupted  absence 
of  conflicting  elements.  Epic  great* 
ness  bears  down  these  to  its  object ; 
dramatic  variety  frequently  demands 
their  operation ;  but  Coreggio  does 
not  attempt  to  pursue  or  admit  either 
of  them,  «  The  Last  Judgment," 
the  «  School  of  Athens,"  or  «  The 
Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,"— -however 
much  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
have  conducted  the  treatment  of  such 
subjects  in  a  manner  accordant  with 
the  particular  genius  of  Coreggio — as 
they  now  appear,  are  tl)oroughly  and 
altogether  di£Perent  from  what  his  sen- 
timent and  style  would  have  induced ; 
the  supposition  of  its  application  to 
ihem,  appears  at  once  to  fetter  and 
deteriorate  their  character. 

.  The  styles  or  use  of  the  materials  of 
imitation  adopted  in  the  works  of 
Leonardo  and  Coreggio,  taken  toge- 
ther,  with  the  intervening  modes  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Raffael,  and  Titian, 
exhibit  a  connected  passage  or  pro- 
gress towards  a  consummated  point— ^ 
the  one  of  advance  by  experiment,  the 
other  of  concentration  by  fixed  me« 
thod. 

The  classes  to  which  they  appertain 
in  the  instance  of  Da  Vinci  are  varied. 
His  most  important — ^the  *'  Lart  Sup<> 
per" — is  dramatic,  but  they  are  at 
times  poetic  in  connexion  with  votive 
or  religious  purposes,  and  also  por- 
trait. Those  of  Coreggio  are  almost 
entirelv  poetic,  being  votive  and  my- 
thologic  m  their  subjects^  and  in  their 
treatment  the  lyric  mode  of  imitation* 
is  frequently  adopted.  But  from  their 
general  singleness  or  simplicity,  not 
from  any  direct  denial  of  its  principle, 
this  is  not  exMbited  by  him  in  a  de- 
gree at  all  equal  to  any  of  his  three 
S«at  predecessors.  But  it  must  at 
e  same  time  be  admitted,  that  he 
leads  to  the  approach  of  other  modes, 
which  in  a  great  measure  supplanted 


this,  the  primitive  form  of  art  In  its 
re-nascence— its  accompaniment  to  its 
strength ;  and  only  altogether  rejected 
in  times  of  deteriorated  sentiment  and 
in  obedience  to  modes  which  are  at- 
tendant upon  poverty  of  invention  and 
confined  purposes,  which  substitute 
commonplace  for  thought,  repetitton 
for  imitation,  worthless  drivellmg  for 
art. 

In  design.  Da  Yinci  exemplifies 
minute  investigation,  without  imme- 
diate or  unhesitating  preference.  In 
a  style  which  is  the  thorough  instra- 
ment  of  a  confirmed  range  of  senti- 
ment, ^e  is  deficient.  He  b  scmpn- 
lous,  but  uncertain — he  looks  in  every 
direction  to  discover,  to  find  additional 
fact  or  data,  more  than  to  choose  or 
select.  But  this  must  not  be  mison- 
derstood:  no  painter  is  more  labor> 
iously  discriminating— he  searches  di- 
ligently,  but  to  separate,  not  ultimate- 
ly to  combine.  He  distinguishes  nume- 
rically and  mathematically,  rather 
than  by  intuition .  His  line  must  more 
fremiently  be  judged  of  than  felt.  The 
des^n  of  his  heads  not  seldom  pre- 
sents a  valuable  and  marked  intention^ 
mingled  with  anomalous  and  carica- 
ture expression.  They  detail  paUio- 
gnomy,  but  often  do  not  impress  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  cartoon  of 
the  «'  Battle  of  the  Standard,"!  done 
for  the  council-hall  of  Florence,  con- 
stituted him  the  rival  of  Blichael  An- 
gelo. But  there  could  be  little  colli- 
sion betwixt  them.  .  The  gronnds 
which  have  been  seen  to  be  separatelj 
distinctive  of  both,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility  of  this.  In  execution,  Leo- 
nardo was  laborious  rather  than  power* 
ful ;  Michael  Angelo,  bold  and  rapid. 
Fresco  was  the  method  of  painting 
employed  before  every  other  by  Mi- 
chael  Angelo :  Leonaoilo,  who  spent 
a  number  of  years  on  the  picture  of 
the  '<  Last  Supper,"  at  the  cost  of  the 
durability  of  his  work,  adopted  a 
method  which  admitted  of  recurring 
labour.^    The  united  intensity  of  the 


*  See  Ko.  CCLXXX.  on  ibe  peculiiritiee  of  thought  and  etjrle  on  the  Lut  Judgment, 
hj  Michael  Angelo. 

f  It  Is  impouible  to  judge  of  this  work,  except  by  analogy  with  the  others  of  Da 
Vinci.  The  copy  made  by  Rubens,  which  has  been  engraved,  is  a  disagreeable  com- 
pound of  the  manner  of  Rubens,  and  the  appearance  of  an  effete  attempt  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  energetic  and  impetuous  action. 

f  The  surface  of  the  fresco  of  the  '*  Last  Judgment  "is  not  rough ;  but  that  of  the 
**  Last  Supper  "  must  haTe  been,  in  a  great  measure,  polished  smoothness.  A  few  frag* 
ments  of  the  original  surface  and  colour  remain.  It  appears  to  have  been  hflffii  and 
transparent.    It  had  been  stippled,  as  his  pictures  are  in  general. 
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painter  of  the  "  Judgment**  was  alto- 
gether  different  from  the  elaborated 
GonaideraUon  of  this>  by  far  the  great- 
est of  the  works  of  Da  Vinci^  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  its  class  in 
discriminated  dramatic  expression ; 
and  from  the  studies,  copies,  and  frag- 
ments which  remain,  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  pondered,  andcarefuUy 
produced  work,  in  Italian  painting. 

In  connexion  with  colour  and  light, 
ihe  works  of  Da  Yinci  may  be  classed 
under  two  divisions — ^his  laboured  and 
heary,  or  dark  method ;  and  his  still 
elaborated,  but  opener  and  lighter 
mode.  In  colour,  both  in  the  pro- 
cesses and  in  the  tints,  in  some  in- 
stances, he  is  at  once  subtile,  delicate, 
and  strong ;  in  others,  artless,  labour- 
ed, and  heavy.  Here,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, he  was  an  experimentalist  and 
a  discoverer :  and  here  only  he  should 
be  judged,  when  he  is  enabled  to  throw 
off  methods  with  which  he  could  not 
rest  contented,  and  ^i^ea  in  that  which 
must  be  considered  to  be  distinctly  his 
own.  It  is  in  this  case  that  he  appears 
to  pursue  a  similar  purpose  to  the 
practice  of  the  Venetian  school,  and 
of  Coreggior  '^^^  ^^  however, 
individually  very  difierent ;  but  make 
one  quality  an  immediate  object  in 
their  separate  methods — the  produc- 
tion of  refracting  surfaces,  as  in  natu^ 
ral  objects,  to  which  the  lucidity  of 
fresco  painting  directed  their  practice : 
the  superior  truth,  and  direct  refer- 
ence of  which  to  the  impressions  of 
objectSf  they  endeavoured  to  rival  and 
.possess — to  carry  into  the  more  varied 
chromatic  scale  of  oil  painting. 

Da  Vinci  endeavoured  to  add  to  the 
expression  of  chiaroscuro.  But  its 
individual  exemplification— the  simple 
opposition  of  light  and  dark,  by  the 
proximity  of  the  one  to  the  other — 
their  obvious  contrast,  was  still  the 
base  of  his  system.  This  had  been 
praetised  from  the  infancy  of  the  art. 
But  ids  diversity  of  purpose  instigated 
attention  to  itf  as  a  necessary  means 


of  painting  yet  to  be  brought  into 
efficient  operation,  in  connexion  wiUi 
particular  ranges  of  signification  then 
unintunated.  He,  however,  very  im- 
perfectly exemplified  this.  The  sen* 
timent  which  was  to  evolve  its  prin« 
ciple  of  unity,  and  subordinating  con- 
centration, remained  to  be  first  clearly 
and  fully  brought  forth  by  Coreggio,* 
and  that  which  was  to  draw  for£  its 
fullest  powers  of  opposition  and  con^ 
trast  remained  to  be  signified  by  Gior- 
gionet  and  Titian.  Leonardo  in  his 
smaller  works  produced  greater  depth 
than  had  previously  been  effecte4» 
particularly  by  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged ;  but  in  his  larger  pictnre^f 
he  exhibits  the  application  of  no  prin- 
ciple which  had  not  been  before  recog- 
nised. But  by  his  practice,  and  his 
writings,  he  btimated  the  sense  of  the 
approach  of  discovery  in  itaa  branch 
of  the  means  of  the  art,  which  in  one 
^ection  was  pursued  by  the  Vene- 
tians, in  a  manner  accordant  with  the 
signification  of  their  painting,  and 
consummated  by  Coreggio  in  another ; 
while,  b^  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffael, 
no  distmct  dependence  was  placed 
upon  it:  thus  illustrating  anu  con- 
firming the  position  which  we  have 
assigned  to  Da  Vinci,  in  respect  to 
his  effort  to  comprise  the  intention,* 
not  only  of  the  heads  of  the  Florentine 
and  Roman  schools,  but  also  that  of 
the  Venetian  school. 

What  Leonardo  endeavoured,  Co- 
reggio effected,  both  in  the  significa- 
tion and  style  of  his  pictures ;  but  at 
the  same  time  produced  works  which 
are  totally  different,  almost  in  every 
respect  '  The  fresco  of  the  Duomo 
of  Pajrma,  and  the  picture  called  the 
*'  St  Jerome,**  X  may,  without  reference 
to  any  others,  be  considered  to  exem- 
plify his  most-eonsummated  and  fully 
indicated  powers ;  for,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  principal  painters  of  the 
various  schools,  hu  pictures  have  been 
divided  into  different  manners  or 
stages. 


*  The  mind  must  ever  be  under  the  inflnenoe  of  principles  or  laws,  which  are  iroell- 
dte'd,  or  unmmifasted ;  but  nntil  this  is  brought  about,  they  are  unapprehended  as  the 
tnbject  of  knowledge.  But  only  as  the  subject  of  knowledge.  They  remain  in  the 
region  of  the  intuitions :  to  come  forth,  if  such  may  be,  in  their  perceived  and  know- 
aiblie  relation  with  indiridiial  things;  and  their  first  intimation,  under  this  condition, 
constitutes  a  discovery. 

f  Vasiari  states,  that  Giorgione  was  indebted  to  Leonardo  in  respect  to  chisro- 
scnro.    Conditionally  he  might.  « 

I  IntheGaOeryoftheFineArti^Fansai 
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His  style,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
masters^  is  marked  hj  a  predominating 
fsature^a  portion  of  the  means  vhich 
is  more  especially  adapted  to  ugnify 
the  end  or  purpose  to  which  his  worlLs 
belong.  Michael^  Angelo  found  that 
more  particularly  in  design,  and  Titian 
in  colour.  With  Coreggio,  chiaroscuro 
became  the  most  powerful  agent*  in 
the  expression  of  the  relation  of  his 
painting.  In  his  use  of  tills,  in  its 
obyious  or  self-included  distinction,  it 
Intimates  the  subordinated  reduction 
of  parts  to  a  whole — an  equipoised 
oonsistency  and  unity.  It  affects  the 
sense  and  the  mind  agreeably  by  its 
concentration,  which  blends  into  one 
the  extremes  of  light  and  dark,  with- 
t)ut  expressing  their  contrasted  oppo- 
sition. From  being  the  result  of  a 
purpose  which  is  distinct  both  from 
that  of  the  mentalists  and  the  mate- 
rialists of  the  art,  but  which  partici«- 
pated  of  those  of  both,  it  admits  to  a 
degree  the  principle  of  both — of  the 
first,  the  subjection  of  its  engrossing 
impression  to  other  ends ;  and  of  the 
last,  subserviency  to  the  cxpressioh 
of  the  qualities  of  bodies.  It  is,  in  a 
marked  degree,  a  structure  founded 
upon  an  idea,  principle,  or  law^  in 
connexion  with  the  perception  of  ob- 
jects,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  fully  exemplified  form  in  the 
particularized  manifestations  of  na- 
ture ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  power 
or  Talne  of  which  is  so  generally 
recognised,  that  it  presents  (but  it 
must  be  said  in  its  abuse)  a  sort  of 
subordinate  circle  of  art  within  art — 
an  epicycle  of  painting,  akin  to  that 
of  rhyme  in  poetry,  both  in  connex- 
ion  with  sentiment  and  its  effects,  in 
establishing  a  kind  of  table-land  of 
painting  as  the  other  does  of  poetry, 
which  is  not,  in  reality,  under  the 
atmosphere  of  either;  becoming  a 
simple  felicitous  mode,  which,  when 
not  linked  to  what  is  totally  inferior 


and  worthless,  gains  respectability  by 
its  being  a  usage  common  with  the 
practice  of  eminence,  f  But  this,  its 
master  may  neither  be  accused  of  or 
blamed  for.  By  Coreggio  it  was 
used  and  established  (after  his  own 
mode)  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  intimating  sentiment. 

In  design  he  is  flowing  and  rapid, 
apparently  under  the  direction  of  con- 
firmed method;  which  in  his  followers 
-—who,  without  his  Strength  of  pnr« 
pose,  copied  his  style— became  yagne 
and  superficial.  It  is  large  without 
being  seyere  ;  almost  grand  without 
being  strongly  impressive.  It  is  the 
result  of  distinct  choice ;  but  of  choice 
which  is  ready  to  be  sacrificed  or  dis- 
regarded amidst  combinations  of  other 
portions  of  the  means  >with  which  it 
must  be  brought  into  accordance. 

His  colour  is  likewise  the  yehicle 
of  a  union  of  qualities.  It  is  obedient 
to  delicacy  rather  than  to  strength  of 
impression  as  a  general  characteristic. 
It  is  contrasted  without  being  strong ; 
blent  and  united,  but  at  the  same  time 
distinct.  It  coincides  with  the  impress 
sions  of  objects  in  relation  to  sense— 
a  quality  which  it  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  the  Venetian  school,  and 
many  of  the  works  (although,  in  ro"* 
spect  to  colour,  they  are  generally 
disregarded)  of  the  Florentine  and 
Roman  schools.  It  belongs  to  the  ens 
reale — the  real  or  positive  being  of 
colour.  The  surface  of  his  pictures 
presents  a  combination  of  impasto 
with  great  freedom  and  elision,  and 
at  the  same  time  complexity  of  me* 
thod. 

This  is  the  combination  of  the 
means,  in  obedience  to  the  sentiment 
of  Coreggio,  which,  as  it  in  one  sense 
may  be  considered  to  avoid  extremes, 
and  ably  to  embrace  many  .eminent 
qualities,  might  be  expected  to  meet, 
or  has  been  said  to  meet,  the  grand 
desideratum— perfection.     But,    al- 


*^But  an  agent  merely,  although  frequently  held  to  be  the  ultimate  distinction  of 
hii  works :  according  to  Lanzi, — *'  II  suo  forte,  il  bug  magtstero,  il  suo  regno  sopra  1 
pittori."  We  are  aware  of  the  sort  of  objection  by  which  the  data  which  faaTe  now 
been  atslgned  as  the  source  of  the  meaning  or  signiftcation  of  the  works  of  Coreggio, 
and  formerly  of  Buonarotti,  Raffael,  and  Titian  may  be  met,  from  established  narrow 
and  partial  views  of  art  generally,  and  of  the  particiiltr  art  which  is  our  subject.  But 
onr  intention  has  been  to  endeavour,  in  aome  measure,  to  remove  these  by  showing 
their  futility ;  and  to  arrive  at  the  final  purpoies  with  which  elevated  or  just  art  be- 
comea  co-ordinate. 

t  How  many  worthless  poemi  have,  in  some  measure,  been  borne  out  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Spenserian  stanza^  or  how  many  more  by  the  rhyme  of  Pope? 
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though  his  works  pass  nearer  to  that 
than  tiiose  of  any  other  master^  in 
eminexion  with  a  particular  significa- 
lion  or  meaningy  they  are  in  this 
like  those  of  others*  It  is  only  in 
connexion  with  a  particular  significa- 
tion that  they  are  thus  pre-eminent. 
It  is  not  a  perfection  which  emhraces 
all— which  measures  the  height  and 
the  depth  of  the  range  of  sentiment — 
that  masters  its  objject,  and  changes 
iti  sphere-*Buch  as  is  unexemplined 
and  would  be  superhuman — such  as 
Homer  and  Phidias,  Dante  and 
Michael  Angelo^  and  eyen  Shak- 
speare*  did  not  belong  to;  but  an 
excellence  which  consists  in  the  in- 
timation of  a  modified  limitation  of 
qnaBtieSf  by  which  the  mind  may  be 
moved  to  a  pleasing  satisfaction^  but 
which  cannotf  in  any  other  direction, 
reach  the  limits  of  its  demands. 

Having  arrived  at  the  primary  data 
for  the  distinction  of  the  woiIls  of 
Bnonarottiy  Raffael>  and  Titian>  and 
having  now  traced  their  combination 
in  those  of  Coreggio,  operating  to* 
wards  tiie  formation  of  a  class  different 
from  each,  the  grounds  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question,  in  respect  to  the 
possibility  of  their  union,  is  gained. 
In  connexion  with  tliis,  the  points 
brought  most  frequently  under  dis- 
cussion have  been  the  colour  and 
design  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Floren- 
tine might  have  l)een  benefited  by  the 
colour  of  the  Venetian,  and  the  Vene- 
tian by  the  design  of  the  Florentine. 
But  these  we  have  seen  to  be  merely 
means  of  signification  or  expression; 
and  it  has  been  also  seen  that  they 
have  been  produced  (it  may  be  said 
necessitated,  as  every  line  and  tint 
of  colour  must  bear  a  definite  mean- 
ing, however  imperfectly  such  is 
understood  or  apprehended)  bv  that 
signification,  wmch,  bdng  radically 
dutinct  in  both,  demand^  different 
modes  of  announcement  The  colour 
of  Michael  Angelo  is  the  consistent— 
the  appropriate  medium  of  his  signifi* 
cation ;  suid  in  the  executive  super- 
eminentiy  able.  The  design  of  Titian 
is  coincident  with,  and  expressive  of. 


the  bearing  of  his  worksi  and  (not  to 
allude  to  particular  or  incidental  doi- 
fects)  could  not  be  changed  without 
sacrifice  in  connexion  with  tliat.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  union 
of  what  mav  be  called  good  design 
and  good  colour  is  here  denied.  An 
ample  field  remains  for  this.  But  the 
works  of  Buonarotti  and  of  Vecelli 
are,  in  their  final  distinction,  the  ex- 
position of  elementary  qualities,  which 
are  antagonist  and  incompatible  the 
one  with  the  otiier,  unless  so  mntuallv 
subordinated  that  tiie  strength  of  both 
is  infringed  upon  and  departed  from^ 
and  a  different  sphere  of  signifieationy 
holding  a  separate  dependence,  is  pro- 
duced. This  is  the  condition,  as  Co- 
reggio  exemnlifies,  of  the  union  of  the 
elements  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raffael, 
and  Titian.*  It  does  not  deny  that 
qualities  in  which  they  are  eminent 
may  be,  or  more  frequentiy  are  de- 
manded to  be,  brought  together,  in 
connexion  with  very  many  purposes ; 
but  it  demonstratively  denies  that  the 
purposes,  and  their  proper  exponents, 
the  styles  of  these  masters,  can  be 
united  or  combined,  ivithont  destroy- 
ing the  characteristic  of  each,  and 
origin  atiug  a  meaning  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  that  intimated  by  tiie  works 
of  each. 

The  rangfe  of  exerdtation,  or  it 
may  more  properly  be  said  to  be 
the  absence  of  that— the  negation  of 
all  directly  excited  faculty/  mental  or 
physical,  to  which  the  works  of  Co- 
reggio  appertain,  and  by  which  their 
station  or  final  value  must  be  deter- 
mined— the  reposed  quietude  to  which 
they  conform— is  founded  in  the  seem- 
ing conditions  of  the  attainment  of 
the  continually  infiuencing  desire  of 
man— happiness.  They  coincide  in 
the  terms  upon  which  this  may  be 
deemed  possible ;  they  are  based  on 
the  supposition  of  the  balance,  and 
equalisation,  and  silent  homog^neous- 
ness  of  all  his  powers.  This,  in  re- 
spect to  mental  life,  is  a  midway 
sphere  which  may  be,  or  is,  charac- 
teristic of  one  class  of  mankind ;  but, 
as  a  generally  attainable  aim  of  life, 
it  is  merely  reiterating  a  truism  to 


*  Reynolds  so  far  correctly  recognised  tbe  style  of  Coreggio  to  be  a  union  of  thoie 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Raffael,  and  Titian,  and  designated  it  the  composite  style,  but  did 
not  advert  to  the  d  priori  foundation  of  the  style  of  each  of  them,  and  of  Coreggio 
hlinself ;  henee  he  could  not  bring  tlie  works  of  Coreggio  directly  to  bear  upon  the 
question  of  the  poiaibiUty  of  the  uaion  of  these  different  styles. 
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8ay>  that  it  can  only  be  the  mirage  of 
the  hopes  of  all*  But  poetry  dreams 
of  it ;  it  has  been  the  theme  of  moral- 
ists from  the  mythic  dawning  of  their 
duty;*  and  the  modes  of  society 
endeavour  to  attain  it  in  the  indiyidoal 
and  in  the  mass.  It  cannot*  however, 
belong  either  to  the  contemplatiye  or 
the  active  life.  Grecian  philosophy — 
-which  as  a  whole  may  be  held  to  pre- 
sent one  continued  metaphysical  ex« 
periment  to  discover  bn  ultimate  or 
final  good — amidst  all  its  labours  of 
meditation  and  raUocination,  exhibits 
a  continual  eontradictive  illusion  mov- 
ing before  its  philosophizings,  in  the 
aupposiUon  that  there  was  the  possi- 
bility of  man»  through  the  discipline 
of  each  sect  in  itself*  conforming  to  a 
state  of  existence*  which,  generally 
predominant*  would  at  once  have  been 
the  extinction  of  that  which*  had  they 
denied  or  not  been  influenced  by — the 
impulse  of  man  to  pursue  diverse 
objects*  and  evolve  various  powers, 
their  systen^s  which  wreath  round  the 
supporting  pillars  of  his  dignity  and 
humanity*  would  never  have  been. 
They  required  a  binding  colure*  at 
once  to  separate  them  from*  and  con. 
nect  them  with*  the  perihelion  of  an- 
other sphere.  By  a  transference  of 
the  notion  of  the. self- contained  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  mind*  made  in 
inferior  degree  to  the  human  mindf 
still*  however*  preserving  the  suppo- 
sition that  man,  individually*  should 
embrace  completeness*  an  ignis  fatutu 
has  been  raised,  which*  purporting  to 
be  the  guiding  star  of  his  highest  hap- 


piness and  destiny*  has  danced  in  the 
eyes  of  philosophy  from  the  days  of 
Thales  downwards.  Bnt  the'  creed 
which*  as  a  type  of  wisdom,  iutellec*- 
tual  and  moral,  supplanted  the  snbtle 
dialectics  of  Greece*  in  conformity 
with  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind*  recognises  human  power  to  be 
in  itself  deficient  in  completeness*  and 
places  a  standard  of  humanity  even 
to  the  sacrifice  nnto  death*  in  the 
view  and  in  the  dm  of  its  endeavonr. 
The  conditions  of  man*s  rational  being 
— ^the  elements  of  his  reason — admit  of 
no  pause*  no  finally  evolved  perfection. 
The  search  after  a  happiness  which 
ALL  may  partake  of*  they  pronounce 
to  be  vam— systems  of  universal 
amelioration  and  equalisation*  to  be 
impossible. 

But,  individually*  he  may  lay  down 
or  throw  aside  his  highest  character- 
utics  of  humanity ;  he  may  not  degen- 
erate into  animal  life;  and  he  may 
not  obey  the  dictates  of  intellectual 
life*  contemplatively  or  actively ; — ^he 
may  become^  the  sybarite  of  ease. 
He  may  banish  mental  activity  and 
eschew  passion,  and  thereby  assert 
that  he  has  found  happiness.  Philo- 
sophers to  systematize*  poets  to  sing* 
painters  to  depict,  and  men  to  believe 
m*  and  look  forward  to*  the  resnr^ 
gcnce  of  such  an  Atalantis  of  their 
hopes,  have  never  been  wanting ; 
nor  of  all  of  them  to  quit  their  post* 
vanward  of  humanity*  and  endeavonr 
to  themselves  its  realization.  That 
they  reach  the  happy  strand*  the  con* 
ditions  are  manifest. 


THOUGHTS  IN  RHYME. 
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My  gay-garbed  friend*  much  wonder  fills  the  mind. 
At  leaf-girt  Adam*s  stock  so  much  refined  I 
The  leaf  has  fiourished  wide  in  form  and  hue* 
And  the  man  dwindled  while  the  foliage  graw. 


n. 


Bid*  at  starry  midnight's  hour* 
Dante's  organ  swell  with  power ; 
Hear  at  noon*  when  winds  are  mute* 
'Mid  the  woods  Petrarca's  lute ; 


*  The  reeordi  of  all  senthnent  grow  oat  or  become  known  in  a*  mythical  form.  The 
only  aspiration  of  savage  man  lies  in  the  mythos  of  his  religiona  creed*  He  stands 
naked  betwixt  God  and  natore. 
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Kindling  list*  at  dawn  of  moroj 

Ario8to*8  bugle  horn  : 

Let  thine  ear  at  liiygering  eye 

Tasso's  twilight  flute  receiye ; 

That  sweet  music  manifold 

Through  the  sense  the  heart  may  mould. 

III. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  TOUNG  SWISS  WHO  DIED  AT  MADEIEA* 

The  exiled  son  of  old  Helvetia's  race 

Beheld  these  hills*  and  longed  for  Jura's  pile ; 
And  soon,  *mid  men  of  alien  speech  and  face. 

He  sank  to  death  in  this  Atlantic  isle. 

From  country  far,  from  friends  compell'd  to  roam» 

Still  she  whom  best  he  loved  consoled  his  eyes ; 
And  looking  still  to  his  eternal  home. 

He  found  hu  childhood's  God  in  foreign  skies* 

IV, 

Would  Beatrice  upto  thee,  O  friend. 

As  erst  for  him  she  loved*  from  heaven  descend. 

Make  pure  thine  eyes  with  light  from  hers,  and  raise 

Beyond  the  terrene  mist  thy  spirit's  gaze ; 

Then  wouldst  thou  Dante  see,  where  starry  quires 

Tune  voice  and  thought  to  awe-resounding  lyres ; 

His  front  redeem*d  from  care,  his  lip  from  pride. 

No  love  now  baffled,  and  no  foes  defied ; 

His  country  there  whence  none  are  doom'd  to  roam. 

And  Christ's  full  presence  not  a  foreign  home. 

V. 

How  fair  the  summer  day  of  jov  and  light. 

How  soft  tlie  liquid  eve's  aerial  d^es. 
How  clear  and  musical  the  starry  night. 

That  sleep  in  death  where  Love's  Petrarea  lies  I 

VI. 

Think  thou  no  more  of  Words,  excldm'd  my  friend  ; 
But  unto  Things,  instead,  thy  labour  bend  I 
So  Words,  then,  are  not  Things  I    If  this  be  true. 
Thy  Words  of  counsel,  friend !  are  No-thmgs  too. 

VII. 

When  reason  serves  at  passion's  will. 

The  Centaur  flies  from  bonds  released. 
And  who  should  guide  the  strength  by  skill 

Himself  is  changed  to  half  the  beast. 

VIII. 

Sweet  notes,  to  all  but  him  unspoken. 

Attuned  to  bliss  a  poet's  thought ; 
'He  gras^'d  the  l^re,  the  strings  were  broken. 
And  silence  hid  the  strain  he  sought. 

A  longing  heart  would  fain  have  given 

A  nobler  life  to  mortal  things ; 
But  found  that  earth  will  not  be  heaven. 

Nor  lyres  resound  without  the  strings. 


nu 
The  region  known  to  men  as  England^ 
Is  called  among  the  Immortals — Thing-land. 
Alas  I  that  earth's  most  fully  fraught  land 
With  all  its  riches»  is  not  Thought-land. 

I  look*d  upon  a  steam-engine>  and  thought 

*Tis  strange  that  when  the  engineer  is  dead, 
A  copy  of  his  bndns  in  iron  wrought^ 

Should  thus  surTive  the  archetypal  head. 

XI. 

Poor  affluence  of  Words^  how  weak  thy  power 
Without  the  warming  hearty  the  bright*ning  head  I 

When  Joye  came  down  through  Danae's  brazen  tower. 
It  was  not,  mark  ye,  in  a  fall  of  lead. 

XII. 

A  troop  went  pacing  by  in  easy  ken 

Of  one  who  rested  in  his  idle  wherry. 
And  wondered  much  why  heayen  created  men 

Who  had  no  need  to  pass  across  the  ferry. 

XIII. 

That  mountains  gather  clouds  I  know. 
And  bring  forth  wood,  and  fire,  and  snow ; 
And  when  they  teem  with  men,  and  teach 
In  word  and  tone  of  human  speech, 
I,  too,  to  hills  will  raise  my  prayer. 
Make  tiiem  my  heayen,  and  worship  there. 
But  worlds  of  earth  are  only  clods. 
Compared  with  him  who  digs  their  sods. 

xiy. 
When  the  Titan  brought  fire  to  men  on  earth. 
Said  the  gods,  the  traitor  intends  to  scare  us. 
By  taidng  a  light  in  his  schoolboy  mirth 
Into  Jupiter*B  gunpowder  warehouse. 

XV. 

The  world  sent  forth  a  stately  ship  that  long  in  glory  sul*d,  ' 

Until  against  that  stubborn  hulk  the  winds  of  heaven  preyail'd; 
The  ship  was  dash*d  upon  the  shore,  the  wreck  was  on  tiie  foam. 
Though  on  the  shatter*d  stem  was  seen  the  boast — Impeeul  Bovb. 

Agun  the  ruin  was  repair*d,  and  launched  upon  the  main  t 
With  blazon'd  flags  and  arms  it  swept,  and  was  a  ship  again  t 
By  thundersound  it  strove  to  daunt  mankind*  and  storms,  and  time^ 
And  traffic'd  long,  by  force  and  fraud,  in  every  richest  clime. 

Once  more  it  struck  against  the  rocks,  beneath  the  stress  of  beaten,    " 
And  all  its  Uireats  and  all  its  wealth  along  the  surre  were  driven : 
It  lies  a  hulk  in  sloW  decay,  each  dull  sea-monsters  home. 
And  on  the  slimy  stern  is  carved  the  name  of  Papal  Romb. 

XVI. 

Thou  whose  mental  eye  is  keen 
But  to  pierce  the  husks  of  things. 
Learn  that  bees  were  never  seen 
Gathering  honey  with  their  stings. 


lS4d,]  Though^  in  Blufnuu 

xrn. 

.  If  all  i)ie  forest  leayes  had  speech. 
And  talk*d  with  one  rhetoric  fit. 
What  wonder  would  arise  in  each 
That  all  would  not  attend  to  it  I 

XTnr. 
A  Russian,  looking  at  a  map  of  earth, 
Saw.England's  smallness  with  contemptuous  mirth :  < 
Poor  Bojar !  'twere  a  thought  to  break  thy  rest 
How  large  a  spirit  haunts  man's  little  breast ! 
And,  fill'd  with  what  a  thimbleful  of  life. 
The  huge  rhinoceros  wakes  for  food  or  strife ! 

XIX. 

Loud  sceptic  cock,  I  see  thee  stand 
Upon  thy  heap  of  foul  decay. 
And,  crowing  keen,  thy  wings  expand 
To  chase  all  spectral  things  away. 

What  though  the  ghosts  thy  note  would  scare 
Be  Truth's  ideal  starry  train ; 
Thy  Toice  shall  chase  the  lights  of  air, 
And  turn  them  into  mist  again* 

Ah!  no;  a  day  will  surely  shine. 
When  thou  shalt  know  thy  nature's  doom, 
And  self-de8poil*d  of  life  myine 
Shalt  find  in  mire  thy  fitting  tomb. 

XX. 

How  many  giants,  each  in  turn,  have  sought 

To  bear  the  world  upon  their  shoulders  wide. 

King,  conqitlror,  priest,  and  he  whose  work  is  thought; 

And  all  in  turn  have  sunk,  outworn,  and  died ! 

But  yet  the  world  is  never  felt  to  move. 

Because  it  hangs  suspended  from  above. 

XXI. 

Good  friend,  so  worthlessly  complete, 
So  deftljr  small,  so  roundly  neat. 
The  puniest  apple  being  ripe 
Willne*er  exceed  that  pigmy  type; 
But  the  ripe  crab  b  worst  of  all— 
At  once  full-grown,  and  sour,  and  small. 

XXII. 

A  Frenchman  gathered  salad  for  his  dinner, 
From  banks  where  ass  and  pig  their  viands  got. 
And  mused  if  all  that  lies  'twixt  beast  and  sinner 
Be  eating  salad  with  a  sauce  or  not. 
It  did  not  strike  him  that  the  brute  would  never 
Indulge  his  fancy  with  a  thought  so  clever. 

xxm. 

When  he  who  told  Ulysses'  tale  in  song, 
RoamM  blind  and  poor,  compelled  for  bread  to  aue^ 
From  his  deep  heart  he  moum'd  the  shameful  wrongs— 
Ah !  sweet-voiced  muses,  are  yo  Sirens  too  ? 
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XXIT. 

A  sleepoTi  sank  in  dark  ducordant  woe8> 

Scarce  heard  sweet  music  whispering  through  his  dream. 

When,  'mid  his  doll  dead  life,  clear  sounds  arose^ 

Sung  far  in  air  on  some  Italian  theme ; 

He^hook  his  pains  away^  and  half  aghast 

Found  Florence  thero*  and  all  his  dream  was  past. 

XXV. 

I  saw  a  flower-girl  selling  brightest  flowers^ 

To  deck  with  summer  jovs  autumnal  hours ; 

With  swiftest  glance,  Bght  hand,  and  graceful  speech. 

The  damsel  gave  a  rose  or  pink  to  each ; 

And  where  she  came,  there  brighten'd  many  an  eye ; 

As  if  her  basket  held  a  warmer  sky. 

Ah !  'twas  not  there^  but  lay  within  the  breast ; 

The  sanshine  warmiug  that  is  nature's  best. 

XXVI. 

In  Florence  Dante*s  voice  no  more  is  booming. 
Nor  Beatrice's  face  by  Amo  blooming : 
But  hearts  that  never  heard  the  poet*s  glory 
Have  their  own  Heaven,  and  Hell,  and  Purgatory. 

XXVII. 

I  stood  amid  the  Pitti*s  gilded  haUs, 
Where  art  with  noble  shapes  had  spread  the  walls. 
Where  Raphael's  truthful  grace,  and  Titian's  glow. 
Shone  'mid  the  austerest  forms  of  Angelo. 
Among  the  bright  unmoving  visions  there 
Were  gazing  groups  alive,  but  not  so  fur ; 
Gay  girls  a£nired,  and  counts  and  lords  wont  by. 
Wits,  artists,  soldiers,  connoisseurs,  and  I:. 
And  there  came  in,  like  ghosts  In  dreamy  scenes. 
Three  mantled,  cowled,  and  barefoot  Canuchins. 
No  stranger  spectres  e'er  confused  our  life* 
"Since  Luther  oroke  his  bonds  and  took  a  wife. 
The  men  look'd  dull  and  harmless,  cheerftd  too. 
And  stared  as  sagely  round  as  travellers  do ;  ' 
Yet  sad  the  sight,  and  worst  of  all  despairs— 
To  see  contentment  with  a  lot  like  theirs. 

XXVIII. 

True,  O  Sage  1  that  mortal  man 
Does  no  more  th^n  what  he  can ; 
But  what  can  by  man  be  done 
Is  a  limit  known  to  none. 

XXIX. 

ON  THE  FAUN  IN  THE  TKIBUNE  OF  THE  FLOEENCS  GALLEET. 

Though  no  Bacchante  treads  with  thee  the  lawn. 
Dance  on,  and  clash  thy  cymbals,  madcap  Faun ! 
Thy  heart  goes  leaping  through  each  goatish  limb. 
And  shakes  the  flowers  upon  thy  fountain's  brim. 
While  the  nymphs  lurk  and  watch,  and  nature's  sky 
Breathes  round  thy  horns,  aud  drinks  thy  laughing  cry. 
Though  dead  to  our  new  worid  as  funeral  dust. 
So  live  thou  on,  and  mock  their  dull  distrust ; 
For  thou  art  life  itself  in  stone,  and  they 
Who  heed  tiiee  not  are  ghosts  that  flit  by  day. 
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XXX. 

Raphael's  madonna  del  carosllino. 

Oh«  Mud  diyine !  beholding  in  thy  Son 
Life  more  diyine  though  first  from  thee  begun* 
Earth's  loveliest  art  thou«  wearing  on  thy  brow 
The  thought  of  something  loTelier  still  ttian  thou. 

XXXJ. 

TBB  TRIBUNE  OV  THE  VLORBNCB  OALLERT. 

Where  Venus  shuns  and  more  attracts  the  eye^ 
A  goddess  chaste,  though  naked  as  the  sky ; 
Where  Raphael's  maiden  worships  in  her  child 
A  new«bom  Heaven  by  nought  less  pure  defiled : 
Where  prophets  old>  in  self-oblivion  strongs 
From  high  walls  breathe  a  woe  on  human  wrong : 
Where  ^>ds  and  godlike  men  are  imaged  roundj 
A  nobler  band  than  moves  on  earthly  ground, 
Bewilder'd  mortals  often  mutely  stare 
To  find  how  vast  a  life  is  that  they  share. 

xxxn. 

mCHABL  ANGELO'S  STATUES  ON  THE  TOMBS  OF  THE  MEDICt. 

Ye  crown*d  unmoving  truths  that  had  your  birth 
Before  the  swarms  ofthings  awoke  on  earth. 
While  thus  world-huge,  star-high  your  peace  endures. 
This  busy  life  of  ours  cannot  be  yours. 
It  quakes  and  cracks  where'er  our  steps  we  thrust ; 
Beneath  your  weight  of  calm  'twould  fall  to  dust. 
Sky,  seas,  and  caves,  the  night  beyond  the  stars. 
Whose  lone  abyss  no  sound  of  morning  jars. 
Your  homes  are  these,  O  ye  in  whom  we  shrink. 
To  see  how  calmly  strength  may  rest  and  think. 

xxxni. 

THE  MSniCEAN  VENUS. 

Woman  divine!  fair  child  of  Grecian  teas. 

Whose  sunny  billows  gird  the  Cydades ; 

Within  all  modest,  wanting  outward  dress. 

Thou  fiUest  this  new  time  with  loveliness. 

And  seem'st,  with  head  half-turned  and  earnest  soul. 

To  hear  afar  thy  natal  waters  roll. 

Young  joy  of  human  hearts  I  the  earth  to  me 

Is  fairer  now,  because  containing  thee. 

XXXIV. 

THE  BELVIDERE  APOLLO. 

Bold  and  beaming  in  triumph  looks  the  Lord  of  the  Sun, 
With  new  victory  bright  over  the  serpent  won : 
High,  O  Herol  thou  standest  unheeaing  of  mortal  ken  ; 
Therefore,  with  all  thy  glory  filling  the  hearts  of  mep. 

XXXV. 

SAN  MINIATO,  NEAR  FLORENCE. 

While  slow  on  Bfiniato's  height  I  roam. 
And  backward  look  to  Brunelleschi*s  dome, 
'Tis  strange  to  think  that  herejon  many  a  day 
Old  Iffichael  Angelo  has  paced  his  way; 
And  watching  Florence,  in  his  bosom  found 
A  nobler  worid  than  that  which  lies  around. 


To  him>  perhapsy  the  ghost  of  Dante  came 
At  sunset^  with  hia  pride  of  mournful  fame. 
By  me  the  twain^  the  hard  and  sculptor  staid^ 
WiUi  strong  lip  gazing  and  uplifted  hand  i    * 
The  great>  the  8ad«  fighters  in  ages  past^ 
With  their  ftill  peaee  fill  e*en  the  weak  at  last. 

XXXVI. 

Old  flaming  Ages  full  of  struggling  thoughts 
Of  stutliog  deeds  by  mail-clad  spirits  wrought^ 
Of  war>  and  faiths  and  love's  delightful  theme. 
Of  coffinM  crimes,  and  May-day  feeling's  dream, 
High  aims  that  gained  too  late  their  wil^*d  events 
Good  held  secure^  and  lo  I  ere  tasted— ^pent: 
Old  days  when  blithe  Boccaccio  told  his  tale> 
And  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  stonn*d  in  Arno's  Tale^ 
When  sweet  sighs  ofteui  *mid  a  world  so  rude^ 
Spread  music  through  the  strife  no  spell  subdued^ 
I  would  not  wish  you  back,  but  oh !  would  fun 
See  what  was  best  of  yours  made  ours  again. 

XXXVIL 

Yellow^  small  Canary  bird> 

Sweetly  singing  all  day  long. 
Still  in  winter  yon  are  heard 

Carolling  a  summer  song. 

Thus  when  days  are  drear  and  dim^ 

And  the  heart  is  caged  as  you« 
May  it  still  with  hopefid  hymn 

Sing  of  joy  and  find  it  true. 

XXXVIII. 

Candle  that  in  deepest  dark 
Helps  the  night  with  friendly  sparky 
I,  too,  could  be  well  content 
To  give  light,  and  so  be  spent. 

Candle  burning  brightly 
In  the  darkness  nightly. 
Better  humbly  bum  to  socket. 
Than  flare  up  a  foolish  rocket. 

XXXIX. 

Many  work  to  gain  their  wages ; 
Few  for  nought,  but  they  the  sages ; 
Who  seeks  hire,  but  does  not  labour. 
Cheats  himself  as  well  as  neighbour. 

XL. 

The  working  fire  is  Action  strong  and  true^ 
And  helps  ourselves  and  friends ; 

And  Speculation  is  the  chimney-flue 
Whereby  the  smoke  ascends. 

XLI. 

One  without  stockings  may  wear  a  shoe. 
And  travd  all  day  as  the  ploughmen  do ; 
But  delicate  sentiment  thinks  a  shoe  shocking, 
So  tnidgeg  in  mire  with  only  a  stocking. 
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xui. 
iBe  basy  \a  tradiiig»  roceiviogf  and  dvlog;* 
"Tor  life  is  too  good  to  be  wasted  in  liTing. 

xun. 
Think'st  ihaa,  friend,  that  legends  Iving 

Fall  of  flowerSf  and  genu,  and  gold. 
These  to  man  are  satistjing-* 

These  that  were  his  bliss  of  old  ? 

Thlnk'st  thou  tales  of  fairy  gardens. 

Now  can  feed  our  sharpen'd  eyes. 
We  whose  hearts  the  present  hardens* 

And  whose  science  metes  the  skies  ? 

Once  were  halls  of  clonds  erected. 

Homes  where  only  ghosts  could  dwell. 
And  their  builders  sank  dejected. 

When  those  thin  payilions  fell. 

We  mnst  raiae  onr  habitations 

On  the  deep  and  solid  soil. 
And  mnst  teach  the  moonstruck  nations 

How  to  build  their  heaTcn  by  toil. 

True,  O  sage  1  and  great  the  meaning. 

But  'twere  well  to  understand 
That  complacent  OTorweening 

Works  with  no  Tictoxious  hand. 

Heaven  is  here  around,  within  us  t 

This  our  earth  is  Paradise, 
Or  the  fancies  ne'er  could  win  us 

YHiich  thou  think*st  a  fool's  device. 

High  the  hope  that  lures  our  longing, 

Man  ibr  heaven  and  heaven  for  man ! 
Though  our  dreams  this  credence  wronging 
•    Oft  obscure  our  Maker's  plan. 

Thou  who  scoflTst  each  ancient  vision, 

Type  and  shade  pf  better  thhigs, 
Think*st  thou  Reason's  dim  pxtcision 

Shapes  a  Heaven  by  wheels  and  springs  ? 

Feed  thy  bndn's  and  belly's  hunger 

With  some  big  mechanic  scheme ; 
God  is  not  an  engine-monger. 

Nor  are  souls  impelled  by  steam. 

XLIV. 

Speak  not,  but  mutely  think  I — ^the  cynic  cries. 
Nor  knows  how  speech  in  thinking  helps  the  wise. 
Wise  words  are  suls  impelling  smooth  and  fast 
The  ship  of  thought  wherdn  is  flx'd  the  maat. 

XLV. 

A  sage  in  rapture  is  a  seer. 
Who  sees  his  thoughts  in  vision  dear. 
But  only  seers  can  read  aright 
Thepropheciee  Oat  seers  ] 
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And  purblind  eyes  are  led  astray 

By  those  high  traths  from  Reason's  iray. 

XLVI. 

*Mid  all  the  tribes  of  airy  fowI« 
Nought  is  so  wise  as  the  homed  owl : 
If  in  daylight  he  opens  his  eyes  by  chance. 
He  shuts  them  again  with  a  satisfied  glance. 
For  the  rays  of  the  sun  make  all  things  dim. 
And  the  light  within  is  enough  for  him. 
While  the  hawk,  the  eagle,  and  birds  as  blind. 
Look  with  their  eyes  at  whate*er  they  find. 
He  in  a  method  more  sure  by  far 
Knows  h  priori  what  all  things  are  ; 
And  is,  in  a  word,  the  profoundest  sage 
That  improyes  by  darkness  his  twilight  age. 
Hul  to  thee,  wise  metaphysical  bird  1 
Whose  name  in  all  dusky  schools  is  heard ; 
Liye  thou,  and  prosper  and  spread  thy  reign. 
And  soon  will  the  sunshine  intrude  in  yain. 
The  rubbish  of  facts  will  be  all  remoyed. 
And  Nature  ontyoted,  and  Light  disproyed ; 
For  the  purest  idea  Ues  farthest  from  things. 
And  flash-like  in  darkness  to  being  it  springs. 
Hail  to  thee,  wbe  and  homed  owl  I 
Wisest  of  aU  that  haye  worn  the  cowl ; 
Greater  than  all  that  haye  e'er  in  tlie  East 
Their  souls  from  the  bondage  of  things  released. 
And,  scorning  to  trace  what  earth  displays, 
Diyined  by  a  guess  all  Nature's  ways. 
Thoushapest,  O  sage !  by  dogma  stem 
The  facts  that  some  are  content  to  learn  ; 
And,  while  thy  sons  thine  art  profess, 
£yer  shall  flourish  the  praise  of  guess. 

XLyii. 
To  build  a'temple,  more  we  need  than  toil^  ' 
And  niles  of  stone  that  crush  their  parent  soil ; 
The  hearts  of  men  must  form  its  deep  foundation ; 
Its  towers  must  rise  on  trusting  aspiration. 

xLyni. 
I*ye  known  great  wits  whose  wbdom  all  has  lain 
In  saying  nought  is  trae  that's  not  profane. 
And  holding  mysteries  false  that  are  not  pUiin. 
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HINTS  FOB  THfi  HUSTINGS. 


Elections  for  ParliameDt  are  of 
continual  recarrence.  At  this  mo- 
ment we  believe  that  the  Speaker^s 
warrant  is  lying  ready  for  the  filling 
up  of  more  than  one  yacancy.  Others 
will  occur  in  the  five  months'  interval 
before  the  next  session.  It  occurs  to 
us  that  a  very  useful  service  would 
be  rendered  to  many  of  those  having 
to  stand  this  fiery  trials  by  suggest-* 
ing,  from  time  to  time,  bnef  hints 
and  brief  memorials^  connected  with 
the  leading  topics  which  are  likely  to 
be  disputed  on  the  hustings.  There 
is  a  process  technically  called  cram^ 
tning,  by  which,  in  English  and  Ger- 
man universitiesy  a  man  is  prepared  for 
a  public  examination.  This  process 
does  not  so  much  aim  at  endowing  the 
candidate  with  the  requisite  know- 
ledge-^much  of  that  he  must  be  sup« 
posed  already  to  have  acquired — as  at 
shaping  his  pre-existing  knowledge  to 
meet  the  sort  of  questions  anticipated, 
and  to  travel  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  examination.  Something  like 
this  we  propose  to  attempt.  Writing 
rapidly*  we  shall  fall  far  short  even  of 
our  own  conception.  But  our  hasty 
sketch  may  avail  to  furnish  a  hint* 
which  hereafter  at  more  leisure*  either 
by  ourselves  or  by  another*  may  be 
more  amply  developed. 

I.  The  first  topic  which  ofiers  itself 
to  our  review*  is  the  position  in  which 
we  Conservatives  stand  to  the  first 
person  in  the  state.  An  impression 
has  gone  abroad*  and  has  been  most 
calumniously  improved*  that  some  one 
or  other  of  our  party  has  used  dis- 
paraging or  insulting  expressions  in 
speaking  of  her  Majesty. 
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And  what  of  that  ?  Does  a  great 
political  party  stand  on  so  tremulous 
a  libration*  that  a  folly*  an  absurdity* 
an  explosion  of  drunken  frenzy*  if 
such  an  excess  should  ever  occur* 
could  affect  its  tenure  of  consideration 
and  influence  ?  Is  it  literally  sup- 
posed that  great  political  interests* 
held  in  keeping  for  a  great  people* 
and  confided  to  a  great  party*  exist  so 
purely  on  sufferance*  and  the  suffer- 
ance of  fools*  that  any  noisy  drunkard* 
by  proclaiming  himself  a  Conserva- 
tive, can  in  one  hour*  and  by  one 
word*  damage  the  Conservative  cause 
or  attaint  its  principles  ?  Why*  the 
Whigs  in  this  matter  have  the  same 
interest  as  ourselves.  Neither  of  us 
could  exist  for  a  week*  if  it  were 
agreed  that  we  should  stand  on  such  a 
hazard.  Once  for  all*  blockheads  of 
every  degree,  understand  that  no  words 
are  ours*  no  words  are  Conservative 
words*  until  we,  the  Conservatives* 
own  them— subscribe  them — counter- 
sign them — adopt  them — or  in  some 
way  accredit  them. 

But  at  least*  then*  we  own  to  such 
insulting  words  having  been  uttered 
on  public  occasions*  though  we  disown 
the  utterers.  Own  the  words  ?  Not 
we.  Never  flatter  yourselves*  Whigs 
or  WhiglingSy  that  we  fall  so  easily 
into  traps  baited  with  falsehoods. 
Not  any  Conservatives  as  having 
uttered  such  words*  but  our  enemies 
as  having  forged  such  words*  owe  an 
apology*  and  a  most  contrite  apology, 
to  the  nation*  as  so  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  her  Majesty's  personal  dig- 
nity— which  is,  philosophically  speak- 
ing, the  national  dignity  exhibited 
under  a  reflex  form.     The  total  col- 
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lective  grandeur  of  the  Dation  is  con- 
centrated in  her  Maje8ty*8  person. 
As  a  personal  unity,  the  majesty  of 
the  nation  becomes  thus  capable  of 
fanctioDSy  becomes  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  agencies,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  exercised  by  or  towards 
a  scattered  multitude.  We  are  all 
alike  concerned  in  maintaining  this 
reflex  majesty.  At!  of  us  alike,  in 
our  several  proportions  of  rank,  have 
an  interest  of  property  and  participa- 
tion in  the  representative  dignity 
which  her  Majesty  holds  on  our  be- 
half. To  suppose  a  man,  therefore, 
offering  a  sincere  intentional  insult  to 
our  sovereign  lady,  is  to  suppose  him 
erring  much  more  by  his  understand- 
ing than  his  will.  The  personal  pre- 
tensions, of  the  sovereign  absolutely 
vanish  in  relation  to  the  representative 
character  with  which  that  sovereign 
is  inalienably  clothed.  Were  the 
tuling  prince  the  meanest  of  human 
beings  individually,  he  is  still  in  a 
sense  far  removed  from  flattery,  sem- 
per augustus,  as  a  state  creature.  And 
it  is  for  ever  true,  that  a  man  cannot 
insult  that  great  idea — a  constitutional 
sovereign — without  insultinpr  that  so- 
vereign's whole  nation  collectively, 
and  himself,  therefore,  if  he  happens 
to  be  one  of  that  nation.  We  need 
not  add,  (because  all  men  of  honour 
feel  thJs  truth  with  a  loyalty  so  pro- 
found,) that  a  tenderness  of  devotion 
arises  to  strengthen  this  constitutional 
homage  from  considerations  of  sex  in 
our  present  sovereign.  This  variety 
of  the  general  case  cannot  affect  the 
solemnity  of  our  duty  towards  the 
reigning  prince,  cannot  make  it  more 
or  less  wicked,  more  or  less  foolish,  to 
insult  the  sovereign  ;  bnt  it  makes  it 
more  bruta!  to  do  so.  And  that  last 
consideration,  viz.,  the  brutality  of 
insulting  any  person,  (even  though 
not  a  public  person,)  whoso  situation 
is  specially  defenceless,  suggests  to  us 
a  further  "  imprdvement*'  of  the  sub- 
ject^ for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Whigs,  which  we  do  earnestly  be- 
seech every  good  Conservative  not  to 
let  slip  from  his  hands  unused  on  the 
hustings.  For  ourselves,  for  our  own 
share  in  the  question,  so  far  as 
calumny  and  credulity  have  ascribed 
to  us  Tories  any  separate  share  or 
interest  in  such  a  question,  we  dismiss 
it  easily  by  this  dilemma: — If  any 
man,  claiming  to  be  of  our  party, 
and  generally  accredited  as  such, 
should  Ecem,  or  ever  has  seemed^  to 
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utter  words  disrespectful  towards  her 
Majesty  now  reigning,  whom  we  all 
love  and  honour,  then  he  stands  in 
this  situation — either  from  tlie  latitude 
of  words,  and  from  his  own  unskilful 
management  of  words,  he  has  brought 
himself  into  suspicion  and  miscon- 
struction, (a  misfortune  to  which  all 
of  us  arc  liable  in  ourselves,  under  the 
double  difficulties  of  language  and  of 
reporting ;)  and  in  that  case  he  is 
entitled  to  a  candid  indulgence  until 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  righting 
himself  in  public  opinion.  Every 
man  has  the  right  of  explaining  his 
own  meaning :  no  man  is  to  be  bound 
and  pledged  through  life  by  a  slip  of 
his  tonguf>.  Either  this  is  his  situa- 
tion, or  if  it  is  indeed  possible  that 
wilfully  and  deliberately  he  levelled 
an  insult  at  the  sovereign  lady  of 
these  realms,  in  that  case  we  Conser- 
vatives indignantly  repudiate  him  as 
a  false  brof  her :  he  is  none  of  onrs : 
ho  is  probably  a  Whig  or  Radical  in 
disguise,  who  has  slipped  in  amongst  • 
us  in  order  to  betray  us.  But  onrs  he 
is  not  after  such  an  atrocity  ;  and  we, 
as  Conservatives,  have  no  more  inter- 
est or  responsibility  in  him  or  his 
subsequent  actions,  than  any  one  of  us 
has  in  a  swindler  who  may  think  pro- 
per to  counterfeit  his  name  and  per- 
son at  a  watering-place. 

As  respects  our  own  liabilities, 
therefore,  we  Tories  slip  our  necks 
out  of  the  halter  easily  enough.  Not 
so  the  Whigs.  There  is  a  further 
use  to  bs  made  of  this  calumny.  It 
may  be  turned  to  good  account.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  retaliation  in  this 
world  :  and  there  is  an  opening  made 
for  it  m  this  unhappy  calumny  of  the 
Whigs,  which  no  Conservative  candi- 
date, who  happens  to  bo  wide  awake, 
will  fail  to  improve.  There  is  a  raw 
in  the  Whig  hide  connected  with  this 
very  case  of  insolence  to  princes :  let 
him  lay  his  knout  well  into  it.  We 
Tories  can  talk  at  our  ease  on  this 
quostidn  of  dutiful  behaviour  to 
princes.  "  Our  withers  are  unwrung." 
Not  so  the  Whigs.  They  are  sitting 
on  tenterhooks  all  this  time,  or  mak- 
ing bad  worse  by  shifting  about  un- 
easily, like  "  a  hen  upon  a  hct  girdle," 
— for  well  they  know  what  is  coming. 
They  begin  by  this  time  to  scent  from 
afar  what  we  aro  after ;  and  bitterly 
they  rue  the  hour  in  which,  by  coun- 
tenancing malicious  fables  against  the 
Tories,  they  have  thrown  back  the 
recollections  of  us  all  in  quest  of  the 
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truths  ouUtandiDg  against  themselves 
upon  the  selfsanie  field.     Candidate 
on  the  hustings,  spare  them  not !    Lay 
it  into  them  right  and  left.    The  oxen 
at  the  Cape  run  off  in  a  gallop  when 
they  hear  the  Dutchman  whetting  his 
knife  upon  the  sides  of  his  waggon^ 
because  they  know  experimentally  the 
cruel  use  he  will  else  make  of  it.    You> 
Tory  candidate,  will  have  just  the 
same  power  over  the  Whigs  by  the 
▼ery  sound  of  this  one  word  princes. 
They  will  apprehend  what  is  coming. 
For,  let  us  ask,  why  is  it  that  by 
universal  agreement  a  peculiar  base- 
ness, and  even  cowardice,  is  felt  in 
any  insult  offered  to  a  woman  ?    Why 
is  it  that  tenfold  forbearance  is  ex- 
acted   by  manliness   towards    every 
female  of  every  rank?     Simply  be- 
cause a  woman  very  rarely  indeed  can 
h^ve  strength  sufficient  to  repel  or  to 
avenge  insults  ;  and  because,  in  the 
rare  exceptions  where  it  might  bap- 
pen  that  she  had,  feminine  d(  licacy 
would  forbid  her  to  exert  it.    Woman, 
therefore,  is  a  privileged  person.     But 
the  principle  on  which  the  privilege  is 
founded,  applies  equally  to  clergymen 
and  to   quakers.     They,  by  profes- 
sional scruples,  have  their  hands  tied 
as  effectually  as  women  have  by  weak- 
ness or  sexual  dignity.    They  also  are 
privileged  persons.     So,  and  on  the 
very  same   principle,   is  an   English 
prince.     Constitutionally,  he   cannot 
meet  a  challenge  to  fight ;  he  cannot 
offer  such  a  challenge.     A  Prince  of 
Wales  cannot,  if  he  would,  liberate 
liis  antagonist  from  the  guilt  of  treason. 
The  same  danger  would  apply  to  the 
case  of  any  other  prince,  though  not 
bearing  that  title,  (is  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  for  example,  in    Queen 
Anne*s  reign,)  who  should  happen  to 
be  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.     And 
probably  the  h-ir-presumptive  stands 
in   the  same   consecrated  condition. 
Even  the  late  Duke  of  York's*  case  is 
a  doubtful  one;  for  though  the  hot 
blood  of  youth  led  him  to  waive  his 
privilege  in  a  well-known   instance, 
yet  had  that  duel  terminated  fatally 
for    his    Royal    Highness,    probable 
enough  it  is  that  his  gallant  antagonist 
would  not  have  lived  to  meet  in  Ca- 
nada, many  a  year  afterwards,  that 
dreadful  fate  by.  hydrophobia  which 
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has  connected  lo  tragical  an  interest 
with  his  memory.  In  such  an  eventt 
at  the  least  he  would  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life,  though 
intercession  from  many  quarters  might 
afterwards  have  been  made  available 
for  his  pardon. 

Under  circumstances  like  these. 
''  tabooing*'  a  British  prince,  anj 
placing  him  in  a  situation  where  even 
his  honour  forbids  him  to  give  or  to 
accept  a  challenge,  he  also  becomes  a 
privileged  person.  By  which  we 
mean  that,  over  and  above  the  eoA- 
stitutional  or  legal  privileges  which 
invest  his  person  as  a  state  crefiture^ 
other  circumstances  of  peculiarity 
arise  from  his  rank  and  relations  to 
the  throne,  which  greatly  fetter  (where 
they  do  not  absolutely  aholisli)  his 
freedom  of  action.  Now  to  these  li- 
mitations, each  and  all,  arise  amongst 
all  men  of  honour  corresponding 
scruples  and  delicacies.  When  a 
prince  is  under  such  heavy  restraints, 
he  naturally  feels  himself  summoned 
to  a  peculiar  circumspection  in  his 
words  as  well  as  in  his  acts :  guarded 
he  must  ho  in  giving  utterance  to  feeU 
ings  which,  in  any  c^se,  are  protected 
from  all  responsibility ;  but|  on  the 
other  hand,  every  gcuileman  will  re-i 
member  that  this  privilege  is  a  two« 
edged  sword :  it  acts  both  ways — de« 
nying  to  the  prince  all  power  of  calU 
ing  for  satisfaction,  as  eflectually  as  of 
giving  it.  And  hence  it  has  happen^ 
ed  that,  in  our  high-spirited  natioo/ 
though  half-a-dozen  young  princes  oi 
tbe  blood  intermingled  most  freely^ 
through  the  whole  last  generation^ 
with  our  aristocracy  in  their  amuses 
ments — and  those  amusements  that 
are  most  apt  to  generate  qnarrels— 
betting  and  horse-racing,  (which  in 
the  Roman  empire  for  centuries  pro« 
duced  murders^  riots,  seditions,  rebel- 
lions ;)  simply  from  the  effect  of  high 
breeding  and  courteous  forbearance^ 
without  a  shadow  of  sycophancy,  bnt 
one  single  duel  has  occurred  to  disi- 
iurb  that  atmosphere  of  loyal  forbear*^ 
ance  with  whicli  the  nation  wiishes  to 
see  the  royal  family  surrounded. 

But  if  duels,  that  is  quarrels,  have 
been  so  rare,  hisults,  it  may  be  hoped^ 
have  been  rarer.  From  idl  quartefl 
but  one,  they  have.     One  only  body 


*  The  Dttka  of  York  was  not  heir-prasoniptive,  in  the  ordinary  sense  that  no  heir- 
apparent  was  then  living ;  but  he  was  lo  in  the  sense  that  he  stood  next  to  the  Crown 
afier  the  h«ir>apparent;  who  had  then  no  children. 
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of  men  there  is  memorable  for  having 
insulted  the  royal  family.  One  only 
section  of  a  party  there  is»  one  clique, 
ifho^  in  revenge  of  no  wrongs  or 
slights — ^in  mere  spitefulness,  in  mere 
defect  of  self-command,  so  far  as  re- 
gards their  impulses^  and  so  far  as  re- 
gards their  motives,  angling  for  a  po- 
pularity in  the  lowest  quarters,  made 
a  regular  trade  of  insulting  the  two 
senior  princes  in  the  royd  house— 
those  two  who  stood  next  to  the  throne. 
What  shadow  of  offence  could  they 
allege?  None  personally.  The  lead* 
ers  in  this  trade  of  insult  were  not  of 
consideration  sufficient  to  have  attract- 
ed any  royal  notice.  The  offeoce 
which  they  volunteered  to  avenge,  was 
an  offence  offered  not  to  themselves 
but  to  others.  And  thus  the  two  men 
who  stepped  forward  in  this  elevated 
service,  acted  in  the  character  of 
pimps — that  is,  volunteering  help  to- 
wards the  gratification  of  other  men's 
appetites. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  no  other« 
wise  offended  than  by  his  Conserva- 
tive politics  and  by  his  conscientious 
votes.     The  Prince  of  Wales'  offence 
lay  deeper:  it  was  of  a  nature  never 
to' be  forgiven — it  never  will  be  for* 
given ;  and  it  will  go  down,  like  the 
leprosy  of  Gehazi,  through  all  gene- 
rations of  Whig  blood.    What  he  had 
done  was    this:— When  he  became 
regent,  he  said  in  effect  to  the  Whigs 
these  words — *'  Gentlemen,  you  are 
very  agreeable  companions ;  some  of 
you  not  at  all  blackguards,  some  very 
gentlemanly :  I  have  found  it  truly 
pleasant  to  ride  with  von,  to  dine 
with  you,  to  dance  with  you,  to  bet 
with  you,  to  play  with  you.     You 
sing  well ;  you  dress  well ;  and  one 
or  two  of  you  joke  well,  (though  ra- 
ther  too  long  about  it.)    But,  gentle- 
men, it  grieves  me  that  we  must  part. 
There  is  some  fighting  to  do :  as  Flu- 
ellen  observes,  <  there  are  throats  to 
be  cut'   I  am  now  regent,  and  partly 
answerable  for  this  share  of  the  na- 
tional business.    Now,  excuse  me  if 
I  say  that  those  who  prophesied  ruin 
to  the  British  arms,  might  nave  a  fancy 
for  seeing  their  own  prophecy  accom- 
plished ;  and  those,  par  exemple,  who 
ridiculed  the  lines  of  defence  at  Torres 
Vedras^  might,  by  chance,  forget  to 
send  the  supplies  requisite  for  making 
the  lines  tenable.     Gentlemen,  being 
now  in  an  office  that  appeals  to  my 
conscience,  I  cannot  quite  forget  that 
I  am  a  Briton.  Yon,  on  the  other  hand>. 
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have  boasted  that  you  do  forget  that 
distinction ;  or  that  you  think  it  no  dis- 
tinction at  all.  And,  therefore,  my  dear 
Whigs  and  Whiglings,  farewell  for 
the  present.  Au  revoir,  or  not,  as 
you  like.— Your  unfaithful  G.  P.  R." 
Such  was  the  meaning  and  virtue, 
well  understood  by  Whiggery,  of  the 
regent's  farewell  communications ; 
not  merely  shutting  the  door  in  their 
faces  after  waiting  so  long,  but  on  the 
ground  of  infidelity  to  the  nation. 

No  ;  never  will  the  Whigs  forgive 
this  inhuman— this  inconceivable 
blow  from  the  regent.  They  have 
not  yet  digested  the  tenth  part  of  the 
affront.  They  are  still  to  this  hour 
chewing  and  ruminating  their  leek. 
And  to  this  hour  you  meet  with  grey, 
haired  Whigs  in  St  James's  Park— the 
very  oldest  Whigs  that  ever  wore 
grey  hairs — men  with  glass  eyes  and 
gold-headed  canes,  muttering  at  inter- 
vals to  themselves,  •*  No,  I  never  will 
believe  it."  In  fact  it  is  incredible. 
It  is,  as  they  truly  observe,  *'  a  mys- 
tery of  iniquity*'  that  never  will  be  ex- 
plained. And  the  offender  had  actU'« 
ally  departed  this  life  in  the  year 
1830,  before  they  could  make  up  their 
mmda  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  ven- 
geance. 

However,  because  the  leaders  were 
unable  to  devise  an  adequate,  a  cor. 
responding,  a  commensurate  ven- 
geance, that  was  no  reason  why  the 
underlings  of  the  party  should  not  be 
put  forward  to  tease  and  annoy  in 
such  modes  as  were  suitable  to  their 
minds  and  their  places.  Accordingly, 
we  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that 
two  lawyers, ''  novi  homines,"  scrubs 
for  dirty  work,  in  which  the  great 
dons  of  the  party  could  not  be  seen, 
and  brass  to  the  backbone,  did  for  a 
whole  season  drive  the  trade  of  in- 
sulting the  regent  and  his  brother; 
that  is,  insulting  two  princes  who,  as 
to  them,  were  in  the  situation  of  men 
having  their  hands  tied.  These  val« 
lant  lawyers,  hunting  in  couples,  de- 
lighted their  friends  by  that  noble  . 
spectacle,  so  delightful  and  affecting 
to  the  magnanimous,  of  one  man  go- 
ing up  to  a  second,  who  is  secured  by 
ropes,  and  valiantly  striking  him  in 
the  face.  Something  like  thb  is  exhibit- 
ed occasionally  in  India.  About  Christ- 
mas of  the  year  1827,  Lord  Comber- 
mere,  then  commander-in-chief,  made 
a  progress  to  the  upper  provinces,  stop- 
ping on  his  route  at  Lucknow:  he  was 
entertained  by  his  Oadish  Majesty, 
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wbo  bad  been  raised  to  that  kingly 
rank  about  eight  years  before  by  Lord 
Hastings — ^himself  a  desceDdant  of 
Warwick  the  Idng-maker.  Amongst 
the  amusements  with  which  the  king 
welcomedhis  king-making  friendsj  was 
the  following :  the  description  is  given 
in  the  words  of  an  eyewitness,  one  of 
Lord  Combermere's  aides»de-camp  : 
— *'  A  leopard  was  fettered  thus :  ^e 
was  tied  tightly  round  the  loins  by  a 
long  rope  ;  this  rope«  after  it  had  ef« 
fected  that  serrice  for  the  leopard, 
ran  through  an  iron  ring  fixed  in  the 
ground*  which  enabled  several  men 
who  had  hold  of  one  end  to  lengthen 
or  shorten  the  tether  at  will.  The 
poor  leopard  being  thus  completely 
disabled,  an  elephant  was  slipped  at 
him.  The  elephant  rushed  at  the  leo- 
pard and  endeavoured  to  kneel  on 
him :  he  succeeded  in  mauling  the 
poor  fettered  creature,  and  lett  him 
iu)rs  de  combat.  Signer  elephant  was 
mightily  pleased  with  the  part  he  had 
played,  and  literally  trumpeted  his 
own  praise,  by  making  the  noise  call- 
ed trumpeting f  which  is  done  by  knock- 
ing  the  end  of  the  trunk  or  proboscis 
on  the  ground  and  screaming :  during 
the  scuffle  the  elephant  took  good 
care  of  his  trunk,  by  folding  it  up  and 
putting  4s  much  of  it  as  he  could  into 
his  mouth.*'  Major  Archer  closes  his 
account  by  this  general  remark  : — 
^  All  these  fights  were  invariably  ac- 
companied by  the  same  want  of  fair- 
ness towards  the  animals  buted ;  and 
in  no  one  instance  had  they  any  chance 
of  success  or  escape."  But  the  oddest 
feature  in  the  whole  afiair  was  the 
point  blank  difference  of  taste  in  the 
Oude  gentlemen  and  the  English. 
The  bold  Britons,  always  generous, 
always  the  champions  of  fair  play, 
d — --d  the  men  with  their  rope,  hiss- 
ed the  big  boasting  elephant,  and  cried 
**fouU  foul"  as  often  as  the  poor 
leopard  was  hauled  back  from  making 
a  spring  at  his  cowardly  antagonist. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  timid  effemi- 
nate Hindoos  absolutely  shrieked  with 
delight  at  seeing  a  fierce  animal  held, 
as  it  were,  to  be  beaten :  the  very 
cream  of  the  jest,  to  their  minds,  lay 
in  one  creature  stealing  behind  an- 
other and  kicking  him  unawares. 
<<  Hold  him  fast,*'  they  cried  out  to 
the  ropemen,  '*  that  the  elephant  may 
pummel  him  at  discretion.  ''  In 
fact,  their  ecstacy  was  as  keen  as  that 
of  any  Whig  at  seeing  lawyer 
Brougham  or  lawyer  Den  man  get  the 
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Duke  of  York  "  into  Chancery,"  and 
"  fib"  him  round  the  ring. 

Just  such  another  spectacle  as  this 
of  King  Ghszee  Hyder,  we  can  re- 
member to  have  been  going  on  at 
the  bar  of  a  great  English  assembly 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  two 
lawyers,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  be- 
fore, *'  trumpeted"  just  like  the  ele- 
phant of  Lucknow,  and  for  the  very 
same  notable  exploit;  viz.,  because 
they  came  up  right  valiantly  to  a  pin- 
ioned antagonist,  whom  else  they  durst 
not  have  looked  in  the  face,  and  nobly 
struck  him  over  the  mouth,  while  a 
thousand  ties  and  restraints  were  bind- 
ing him  down  to  passive  endurance. 
As  the  cowardly  Hindoos  exulted  in 
seeing  the  bold  leopard  badgered 
whilst  tied  to  a  stake,  so  did  the  base 
Radicals  glorifv  the  exploit  of  insult- 
ing a  prince  who  had  no  means  of  re- 
taliating. <<  How  fine  it  was/*  cried 
the  Hindoos,  **  when  the  elephant 
dropped  his  whole  bulk  upon  the  leo« 
pard,  and,  hy  pure  lubber  tonnage, 
smashed  his  ribs !"  «  How  noble  it 
looked,**  cried  the  Radicals,  **  when 
Attorney  B.  hit  the  King  of  England 
this  way  with  his  right  fist,  and  Mr 
Solicitor  D.  knocked  him  back  with 
his  left  fist!"  With  what  matchless 
intrepidity  (having  bv  no  possibility 
any  thing  to  fear)  did  both  skulk  be^ 
hind  the  Duke  of  York,  strike  out  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  and  run  off  before 
he  could  turn  round  and  face  them ! 
How  magnanimously  (viz.,  like  **  the 
most  magnanimous  mouse"  of  Shak- 
speare)  did  Mr  Attorney  and  Mr  So- 
licitor, in  a  duet,  pitch  mto  king  and 
duke  at  once,  when  both  were  held 
fast  from  stirring.  Oh  ye  vermin  of 
Radicals,  half  rogues  half  simpletons, 
how  little  do  ye  fathom  the  abysmal 
deeps  of  your  own  folly,  when  ye  can 
fancy  a  nobility  in  that  very  fact  which 
records  and  measures  an  unutterable 
baseness  I  The  names  of  king,  prince, 
royal  duke,  are  names  of  power ;  and 
so  far,  an  attack  on  such  personages, 
just  or  unjust,  should  naturaUy  indi- 
cate some  sort  of  antagonist  power. 
Yet  when  it  is  understood  that  this 
Whig  attack  was  not  shaped  to  meet 
the  particular  powers  of  the  royal 
enemies,  but  a  special  weakness  corres- 
ponding and  attached  to  their  station, 
and  that  this  attack  had  no  strength, 
or  courage,  or  daring,  except  precise- 
ly as  it  took  advantage  of  tnat  weak- 
ness>  then  it  becomes  evident  to  men 
of  sense  that  no  conceivable  exploit  is 
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more  cxnpliatically  a  memorial  and  an 
exponent  of  vUeness  than  tbU  very 
Whig-  assault  upon  two  princes,  whom 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  as 
thoroughly  and  notoriously,  to  the  as- 
lailants,  tie  down  from  retaliation  or 
from  self-defence,  as  did  the  ropes  of 
(Grhazee  Hyder  the  bold  leopard  of 
Lucknow, 

You,  therefore,  good  Tory  candi- 
date?, when  it  shall  happen  that  on 
the  hustings  you  hear  your  honourable 
party  taxed  with  disrespect  to  her 
Majesty :  first  of  all,  roundly  make  the 
movers  m  such  odious  charges  re- 
sponsible in  the  point  of  veracity. 
Remind  them  that,  as  they  will  not 
pretend  personally  to  have  heard  the 
obnoxioui  words,  as  they  can  plead 
l^othing  in  the  way  of  authority  be- 
yond a  newspaper — another  name  for 
hurry  and  inaccuracy — therefore,  in 
jnere  legal  justice,  they  cannot  refuse 
your  demand  for  some  collateral  evN 
dence«  some  record  of  the  speaker*s 
paving  deliberately  owned  and  adopt- 
ed the  words  when  brought  under  bis 
review, 

T^is  done,  then  remind  your  anta- 
gonists with  what  perilous  weapons 
fpey  are  playing.  At  this  hint,  if  they 
happen  to  be  learned  in  Whig  sins, 
they  will  show  sign  of  "  withdrawing 
the  record."  As  there  seems  to  be 
9ome  uncertainty  in  the  business,  they 
will  observe  that  it  may  be  as  well  to 
dismiss  it.  But  in  ^11  justice  to  us,  do 
not  hear  of  that.  And  when  you  have 
ffOQ9  over  the  ground  we  ourselves 
have  traversed  for  the  sake  of  reviving 
old  memories,  it  might  not  be  amiss  if 
you  would  found  upon  the  whole  case  the 
following  disagreeable  question ;  which 
with  the  mob,  who  love  courage  and 
lair  play,  cannot  fail  to  tell  effectual- 
ly : — It  is  upon  record  doubly,  viz., 
in  the  civil  history  of  our  country,  and 
in  the  history  of  its  jurisprudence,  that 
the  two  lawyers,  whom  we  have  liken- 
ed to  the  elephant  of  Oude,  and  who 
were  countenanced  by  the  Whig  party, 
grossly  and  scandalously  insulted  two 
personages  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  they  intrud- 
ed into  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life, 
dealing  ^ith  those  situations  and  rela- 
tiona  which  for  the  poorest  man  are 
held  to  be  privileged,  (as  whether  he 
ehoosea  to  live  ivith  his  wife,  &c.,) 
and  many  times  building  upon  reports 
which,  as  lawyers  aVove  others,  they 
knew  to  he  no  evidence ;  just  as  at  this 
wpnient  the  Whig-Radical  partjr  aif 
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raising  against  his  majesty  of  Han- 
over (presumptive  heir  at  this  moment 
to  our  imperial  crown)  the  very  vilest 
of  refuted  slanders.  Now,  such  hav- 
ing been  the  conduct  of  these  Whig 
lawyers ;  and  as  it  is  not  on  record 
that  on  any  other  occasion  they  ever 
did  insult  publicly  any  other  person, 
it  is  demanded  whether  any  feature  of 
difference  can  be  found  between  those 
whom  they  did,  and  those  whom  they 
did  not  insult,  than  the  notorious  fact 
— that  the  first  had,  but  the  second 
had  not,  the  means  of  calling  them  to 
account. 

A  hint  even  in  this  direction,  will  be 
sufficient  to  recall  the  Whigs  to  safer 
thoughts :  and  from  the  first,  all  the 
prudent  Whigs  who  heard  the  lying 
outcry  about  the  Tories  and  her  Ma- 
jesty, were  sensible  of  the  danger  to 
which  such  discussions  tended.     For 
them,  more  than  for  any  men,  it  is 
perilous  to  disturb  the  dust  which  has 
gathered  over  the  still  scorching  and 
smouldering  recollections  connected 
with  that  sulyect  of  insolence  to  princes. 
There  is,  however,  another  shape  in 
which  this  charge  has  been  made  to 
affect  the  Tories;  and  noticeable  at 
all  only  because  it  has  recently  been 
revived  in  the  Itafy  of  Von  Raumer. 
This    cauliflower- headed  hack    is    a 
well-known  old  woman,  whose  name 
is  prodigiously  overrated  in  England, 
from  the  accident  (lucky  for  all  par- 
ties) that  nobody  has  read  his  books. 
He  went  mad  suddenly  under  the  fol- 
lowing   excitement :     the    excellent 
Queen-dowager,  having  letters  to  re- 
commend him,  received  him  at  Wind- 
sor: he  went  abroad  in  one  of  the 
royal  carriages ;  to  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,    the    sentinels    presented 
arms.       Conceiving    the    distinction 
personally  addressed  to  himself,  very 
excusably  his  brain  gave  way.     And 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  he  has 
since  been  firing  the  popgun  of  his 
opinion  upon  all  matters  in  England, 
under  the  full  belief  that  we  English 
think  nothing  settled  until  it  has  been 
countersigned  by  Von  Raumer.  Now, 
in  the  affair  of  the  allowance  to  Prince 
Albert,  even  Von  Raumer  was   not 
weak  enough  to  suppose  the  Tories 
under  any  influence  but  that  of  duty: 
because,  as  an  act  contemplating  a 
mere  momentary  flash  of  popularity, 
it  could  not  possibly  balance  the  loss 
of  influence  with  her  Mnjesty.    With- 
out blame  to  that  august  lady,  it  is  in- 
evitable that,  in  points  affecting  her 
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private  feelings  as  a  wife«  she  must  feci 
wounded  by  whatever^  in  its  first  as- 
pect, wiLS  naturally  viewed  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  prince's  comfort.  In  this 
relation,  and  had  it  borno  no  other,  it 
icould  have  been  somewhat  harsh. 
But  for  that  very  reason  it  was  soon 
perceived  to  have  been  adopted  on  a 
conuderation  of  public  duty ;  since 
all  parties  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  must,  upon  merely 
selfish  principles,  have  wished  to  cul- 
tivate her  Majesty's  favour.  He  was 
out  of  office  for  the  moment;  but  he 
could  not  be  so  blind  as  not  to  antici- 
pate many  probable  cases  in  which 
that  favour  would  be  his  personal  sup- 
port :  whereas  the  popularity  of  the 
act  was  doubtful,  and  would  be  lost 
in  three  months.  Thus  far  Von  Rau- 
mer  has  not  thought  it  essential  to  lec- 
ture Sir  R.  Peel ;  but  in  the  affair  of 
the  female  appointments  about  the 
Queen's  person,  where  Sir  Robert,  so 
painfully  to  his  feelings,  but  with  so 
full  a  necessity,  insisted  for  the  ar- 
rangements required  to  make  all  other 
arrangements  effectual,  this  old  block- 
head has  thought  f\f  to  assail  the  Con- 
servative presumption.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
ease,  or  the  way  in  which  female  in- 
fluence would  have  operated.  He 
views  the  matter  as  if  it  concerned 
only  the  Queen's  personal  feelings ;  and 
evidently  supposes  that  Sir  Robert's 
object  was  simply  the  natural  one  of 
patronage.  But,  were  that  all,  Sir 
Robert  could  have  afibrded  to  sacri« 
fice  a  greater  benefit.  His  strength 
with  the  country  is  worth  much  pa- 
tronage. But  the  sacrifice  he  was 
called  to  make  would  have  been  of 
another  nature.  Had  the  Whig  ladies 
preserved  their  places,  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  communication  would  baye 
been  kept  open  with  the  ex-ministers. 
We  do  not  charge  those  ladies  with 
any  criminal  purpose:  their  duty  to 
husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  would 
have  almost  forced  them  into  such  ser- 
vices. Every  advice  given  by  the 
Conservative  minister  would  have 
undergone  a  secondary  discussion  un« 
der  the  peculiar  views  of  Whiggism. 
Most  serious  doubts  and  scruples 
would  have  been  suggested  to  her  Ma- 
jesty every  other  day;  and  no  pos- 
sible appointment  made  by  Sir  Robert 
in  the  church,  law,  or  public  service, 
could  have  escaped  the  most  invidious 
criticism:  for  there  never  was,  nor 
will  be  an  appointipent  not  open  to 
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some  plausible  objection.  This  case 
of  resistance  to  the  Queen*s  personal 
feelings  is,  therefore,  to  be  viewed  in 
the  very  same  light  as  the  amendment 
to  the  Whig  vote  of  £50,000  for 
Prince  Albert — viz.,  as  one  which  ul- 
timately her  Majesty's  good  sense  will 
lead  her  to  view  as  the  country  viewed 
it.  And  how  was  that?  Why,  as 
the  strongest  pledge  which  a  man 
could  give  of  stern  submission  to  his 
sense  of  duty ;  since  there  never  lived 
an  obsequious  minister,  who  would  not 
have  rushed  forward  with  eagerness 
to  gratify  her  Majesty  in  both  cases, 
and  to  make  a  merit  of  laying  his 
scruples  at  her  feet. 

IT.  The  next  chapter  in  our  na- 
tional policy  which  is  now  agitating 
the  public  mind,  is  that  which  regards 
Canada  :  and  few  are  better  fitted  to 
illustrate  the  characteristic  differences 
of  our  national  parties.  In  this  view, 
perhaps,  a  more  remarkable  transac- 
tion has'^ot  occurred  for  half  a  cen- 
tury in  the  secret  history  of  civil  ad- 
ministration than  the  following ;  and 
let  us  thank  the  accidents  of  parlia- 
mentary tactics,  ironroved  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  for  bringing  it  to  light. 
Had  the  vigilance  of  narty  warfare 
been  less  keenly  excited  towards  Ca- 
nada, had  the  condition  of  Canada 
been  such  of  late  years  as  to  tolerate 
an  intermitting  jealousy  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  chances  are  that  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  it.  That  same 
suppression  of  an  important  doctt- 
ment,  which  in  Canada  itself  was 
practised  for  a  purpose  of  intrigue,  at 
nome  would  have  been  a  more  natural 
result  from  the  very  languid  inter- 
est, so  narrow  and  partial,  which  un- 
der common  circumstances  our  own 
senate  can  ever  allow  to  one  colony 
out  of  many.  We  owe  something  in 
this  affair  to  good-luck:  and  let  us 
improve  our  luck  therefore  by  turning 
it  to  good  account,  and  not  suffering 
the  discovery  to  be  lost.  One  word 
of  explanation  will  suffice  to  introduce 
it.  Ten  years  ago,  the  example  of 
France  had  diffused  a  contagious  spirit 
of  change  throughout  the  world.  In 
England,  it  happened  thataparticulrr 
party,  seeing  in  this  spirit  a  means  of 
gaining  sudden  popularity,  adopted  it 
ft)r  their  own  favoured  principle.  The 
principle  and  the  party  were  recipro- 
cally needful :  the  principle  needed 
some  powerful  protector-^tbe  party 
needed  some  new  i^italijty.     To  i^M^ 
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irith  effect^  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  connect  themselves  with  a  po- 
pular interest.  Without  the  aid  of 
the  Whig  party,  the  new  impulse  from 
France  might  probahly  have  diffused 
and  confounded  itself  like  the  vague 
jacobinism  of  the  Chartists :  without 
the  aid  of  this  new  passion  for  reform, 
the  Whig  party  might  have  found  the 
country  content  to  dispense  with  their 
services  for  the  next  fiAy  years,  as  it 
had  done  for  the  last.  But  under  this 
mutual  league  of  dependancy  between 
a  new  frenzy  and  an  old  party,  a 
double  triumph  was  obt^uned :  reform 
prospered,  and  the  Whigs  prospered, 
each  by  and  through  the  other ;  with 
what  general  consequences,  it  is  not 
requisite  that  we  should  now  consider. 
But  one  collateral  consequence  there 
was,  which  soon  brought  vexation 
upon  Whig  counsels.  In  a  set  of 
horses  under  harness,  it  never  happens 
that  one  begins  to  plunge  or  rear,  but 
the  rest  are  soon  reached  by  the  con- 
tagion of  restiveness.  The  provinces 
and  distant  colonies  of  the  empire,  one 
after  the  other,  accordiag  to  the  means 
of  resistance  which  they  found  offered 
in  their  local  administrations,  began 
to  «*  jib"  and  show  signs  of  refractori- 
ness. Governors  were  every  where 
involved  in  deadly  feuds  either  with 
councils  or  with  legislative  bodies,  or 
with  both.  The  supreme  Govern- 
ment at  home  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  arbitrate :  they  were  under 
a  twofold  restraint:  first,  their  own 
maxims  in  the  Reform  struggle  were 
cited  against  themselves.  Those  might 
sometimes  have  been  evaded  colour- 
ably  and  decently.  But  secondly,  and 
this  could  not  be  evaded— there  was 
a  reform  party  in  the  House  of  Com« 
mens  indispensable  as  supporters,  who 
held  them  to  the  rigour  of  their  pro- 
fessions. Confusion  thickened:  not 
in  Canada  only,  but  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  other 
colonies.  At  last  things  came  to  this 
issue — one  perhaps  of  the  few  cases 
in  this  world  where  the  mere  necessi- 
ties of  business  have  unveiled  a  great 
principle  lying  at  the  foundations  of 
Government.  What  the  movement 
party  everywhere  insisted  on  was — re- 
sponsibility in  the  local  administration. 
In  this  they  meant  nothing  peculiar. 
They  supposed  themselves  only  to  be 
following  out  their  own  principles ; 
they  simply  repeated  a  cry  which  was 
echoing  over  the  world.  And  what 
could  seem  so  reasonable  as  a  prin^ 
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ciple,  outwardly  affirming  no  more 
than  that  irresponsibility  in  public 
functionaries  was  fatal  to  good  go- 
vernment? Yet  the  mere  progress 
of  events  soon  sufficed  to  show,  that 
the  consequences  of  this  principle,  if 
generally  applied  to  colonial  govern- 
ment, would  be  a  dead-lock  in  the 
public  service.  For  if,  to  take  an 
instance,  the  legislative  body  in  Ca- 
nada were  responsible  to  its  Canadian 
constituents,  and  if  the  executive 
council  had  a  separate  and  previous 
responsibility  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, how  was  it  possible  that  these 
two  responsibilities  should  not  come 
into  conflict?  Both  moved  in  the 
same  orbit — that  is,  respected  the 
same  service  and  the  same  local  in- 
terests ;  yet  each  pointed  to  a  separate 
pole  as  the  regulating  centre  for  its 
obedience.  And  thus  it  became  evi- 
dent, by  a  practical  solution  of  the 
problem,  such  as  could  not  be  set 
aside  by  any  speculations  whatever, 
that,wherever  else  the  Radical  theories 
of  government  might  be  suitable,  fur 
colonial  interests  they  were  mere 
•reveries  of  Laputa. 

This  conclusion  at  length  forced 
itself  upon  Lord  John  Russell.  He 
is,  undeniably,  a  clever  -man.  He 
had  applied  his  mind  in  youth  to  this 
very  argument — the  whole  theory  of 
civil  policy  ;  and  his  official  relations, 
since  he  became  the  colonial  minister, 
had  furnished  him  with  a  cofftinual 
praxis  and  commentary  upon  his 
earlier  studies.  He  was  not  slow, 
therefore,  to  read  the  new  cipher  in 
which  the  cautious  successors  of  M. 
Papineau  endeavoured  to  involve  their 
meaning.  He  began  to  feel  the  real 
tendency  of  their  efforts.  It  became 
evident,  that  if  a  true,  virtual,  and 
final  responsibility  for  acts  done  in 
the  administration  of  a  colony,  were 
placed  any  where  else  than  with  the 
central  government  in  London,  then 
one  of  two  results  would  follow  — 
either  there  would  be  two  responsi- 
bilities in  collision  with  each  other, 
in  which  case  three  months  would 
not  go  forwards  without  breeding  a 
socisl  anarchy ;  or  one  of  these  res- 
ponsibilities would  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  other.  And  which  was  that  ? 
The  purpose  was  clear  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  those  who  were 
pressing  for  a  local  responsibility,  the 
Government  in  London  would  be 
neutralized.  Not  to  drop  the  mask 
too   suddenly,   the    British   cabinet 
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would  be  allowed  some  prhilege  of 
passive  approbation  jind  sanction, 
but,  in  any  real  crisis,  no  effectual 
discretion  either  for  controlling  or 
for  i^niding. 

Wise  at  length,  and  instructed  as 
to  the  real  objects  afloat  on  this  bint, 
Lord  John  spoke  out.  Ho  addressed 
a  long  and  able  despatch  to  Canada. 
He  told  the  truth.  Ho  exposed  the 
final  result  to  which  the  new  politics 
of  the  Canadian  liberals  would  pledge 
them.  So  far  well ;  but  now  mark 
the  further  history  of  this  despatch. 

It  is  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
that  we  owe  the  tracing  of  this  his- 
tory.  No  man  knew  better  bow  such 
a  frank  exposition  of  the  truth  ovght 
to  have  been  applied.  Such  was  his 
science  in  the  meihods  of  administra- 
tion. No  man  knew  better  how  it 
would  have  been  applied  by  Conser- 
vatives. Such  is  the  Conservative 
disdain  of  intrigue.  *'  Let  us  have 
no  mistakes,**  says  the  great  duke,  to 
whose  straightforward  policy  we  owe 
the  very  phrase  itself.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  stood  in  no  such  com- 
manding position.  It  was  not  safe 
for  them  to  be  frank.  They,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  joke,  "  could  not  afford 
to  keep  a  conscience."  Mr  Poulett 
Thompson  is  not  the  man  that  can 
dispense  with  support  from  Radical 
politicians,  or  even  from  poli- 
ticians notoriously  disaffected  to  the 
British  connexion.  Mr  P.  Thompson 
is  not  the  man  to  decline  public  aid, 
because  it  rests  upon  a  mistake.  Yet 
if  he  published  Lord  Jolm*s  despatch, 
too  evident  it  became  that  the  game 
was  np.  He  must  no  longer  count 
upon  any  hearty  countenance  from 
his  Papineaulings.  The  secret  would 
then  be  exposed,  that  the  two  parties 
were  not  travelling  on  the  same  road. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as 
the  despatch  could  be  suppressed — 
and,  being  stifled  at  first,  nothing  but 
accident  would  afterwards  bring  it  to 
light — the  governor-general  conld 
always  have  professed  a  general  rhe- 
torician's assent  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
local  responsibility  as  the  great  idea 
to  be  kept  in  view,  whilst  he  could 
never  want  means  for  evading  any 
practical  attempt  to  realize  that  idea. 
Laudatur  ei  alget  would  have  been 
the  history  of  this  novel  doctrine  for 
many  years  to  come.  Flourishes  of 
rhetoric  would  have  crowned  it  in 
every  public  interview  between  his 
Excellency  and  the  Papineaus,  or  Pa^ 
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pineaulings,  of  the  land ;  but,  practi- 
cally, it  would  have  been  starved  and 
neglected.  Such  was  the  adroit  but 
somewhat  knavish  course  contem- 
plated as  open  to  the  new  governor 
under  the  suppression  of  this  impor- 
tant document;  and,  accordingly, 
suppressed  it  was.  Accident,  how- 
ever, (uofortunate  accidents  will  hap- 
pen in  the  best  regulated  families,) 
brought  it  to  light  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Accident  has  therefore 
compelled  his  Canadian  excellency  to 
move  in  less  crooked  paths.  But, 
argues  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
nailing  the  ministers  to  the  facts  as 
involved  in  the  dates  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  thus  exposing  the  first  inten. 
tionsofthe  Canadian  Council— can  any 
reliance  be  placed  upon  the  adhesion 
of  men  counted  upon  as  supporters, 
and  yet  evidently  acting  under  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  Government  views 
to  an  extent  which  would  entitle  them 
to  tax  that  government  with  foul 
treachery  in  some  future  stage  of  their 
•onnexion?  Or,  again,  can  much 
reliance  be  placed  upon  a  Government 
[Prohpudor  I  a  British  Government  !J 
that  would  be  satisfied  with  a  support 
of  this  quality — a  support  rooted  in 
mbunderstanding  ?  On  the  one  side, 
the  sincere  misunderstanding  of  be- 
sotted ignorance  and  confiding  trea- 
son :  on  the  other,  the  affected  mis- 
understanding of  perfidious  self-inter- 
est? 

Now,  then,  as  an  instructive  piece 
of  secret  history  brought  to  the  light 
by  an  accident,  and  sent  home  to  its 
useful  application  in  the  minds  of 
men,  followed  out  to  its  ultimate  moral 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  not 
often  that  we  meet  with  such  a  signi- 
ficant exposure  as  this.  It  enlightens 
us  fully  upon  two  points : — Isf,  The 
utter  incompatibility  of  Radicalism,  at 
least  with  all  colonial  government. 
It  is  always  matter  of  high  presump- 
tion against  any  doctrine  or  system 
of  principles,  if  upon  oneof  its  simplest 
practical  applications  it  breaks  down, 
or  leads  into  absurdities.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  the  immediate  accountabili- 
ties which  Radicalism  substitutes  for 
the  ancient  system  of  mediate  account- 
abilities, would  summarily  put  an  end 
to  all  colonial  jurisdiction  whatever ; 
because  if  the  farce  of  the  double 
CO- existing  responsibility  were  adopted 
practically,  then  comes  anarcny ; 
and  if  the  instant  responsibility  were 
allowed  to  absorb  the  remoter,  then 
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comes  virtually  a  separation.  Sub- 
stantial independence  has  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  nominal  colony  is  not 
a  colony.  It  is  henceforward  a  dis- 
tinct power  amon^  powers,  and 
thoroughly  sui  juris ;  following  or 
not  following  its  principal  in  peace 
and  in  war,  according  to  its  own  local 
discretion. 

This  is  one  lesson  we  have  learned 
from  the  unlucky  exposure  of  the 
intercourio  going  on  between  her 
Majesty's  Whigs  and  her  Majesty's 
Papineaulings.  And  it  is  of  wider 
application  than  our  opponents  sus- 
pect ;  for  many  an  honest  minded 
flirtcr  with  Radicalism  will  begin  to 
suspect  that  a  system  cannot  be  a 
sound  one  which  would,  at  a  single 
blow,  knock  away  the  props  from  a 
great  national  interest — would  at  one 
blow  strike  out  tho  keystone  from 
the  vast  arch  of  our  colonial  empire. 
The  other  lesson  is  more  personal, 
and  rather  refreshes  our  previous 
knowledge  than  brings  any  original 
illuminfition.  It  is  a  lesson  shore  and 
sweet  on  the  character  of  the  present 
administration.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington absolutely  persecuted  the  coy 
retreating  premier  into  the  conviction 
of  his  own  misdeeds.  He  held  his 
nose  to  the  grindstone  whilst  he  ground 
out  tho  dates,  and  the  secret  meaning 
of  the  dates.  Simply  by  these  dates 
he  racked  out,  as  with  a  forceps,  the 
undeniable  truth  that  the  Canadian 
Government  had  meant  to  plant  them- 
selves on  concealment,  on  dissimula- 
tion, on  fraud.  Villany  was  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Papineaulings.  His 
Excellency  read  that  villany  in  broad 
sesquipedalian  characters,  magnified 
for  his  use  by  Lord  John  Russell's 
optical  glasses.  But  he  read  it  as  if 
he  read  it  not.  He  passed  the  word 
amongst  his  retinue  to  say  nothing, 
to  keep  their  own  secret,  to  look 
satisfied  ;  and  thus  her  Majesty* s  lieu^ 
tenant  founded  his  government  upon 
misprision  of  treason. 

These  are  really  pretty  discoveries, 
and  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  on  the 
hustings.  For  ourselves,  we  hold  it 
enough  to  have  sternly  fixed  the  eye 
upon  what  else  might  have  been  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  political  topics,  both 
because  all  current  exposures  of  this 
nature,  connected  with  local  politics, 
are  too  fugitive  in  men's  memories  ; 
and  because,  to  say  the  truth,  our 
own  journals  did  not  force  this  par- 
ticular scandal  Into  broad  daylight. 
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Apparently,  from  the  disconnexion 
of  the  several  parts  in  this  transaction 
by  an  interval  of  months,  the  plot 
coming  forward  at  one  time,  the  awk- 
ward peripeteia  at  another,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  searching  com. 
mentary  at  a  third,  the  journalists 
had  lost  the  thread  which  gathered 
into  unity  this  series  of  dramatic  in- 
cidents. We  have  here  recovered  it ; 
and,  having  done  that,  we  hold  our 
duty  finished.  It  is  for  the  candidate 
to  improve  the  case,  and  work  it  on 
the  hustings  for  the  public  edifica- 
tion. He  will  "show  up**  the  case 
for  a  threefold  result ;  for  the  light  it 
brings — Ist,  To  the  theory  of  Radi- 
calism ;  2d,  To  tho  policy  of  a  Whig 
government;  3d,  To  the  final  drift 
of  Canadian  sedition. 

But  when  all  this  is  settled,  and 
when  justice  is  done  upon  all  tho  par- 
ties concerned,  there  remains  a  large 
field  of  enquiry  as  to  Canada — no 
longer  pointing  to  party  objects — no 
longer  retrospective  in  any  part  or 
proportion,  but  prospective,  instant, 
urgent.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
new  bill  for  settling  Canada,  and  for 
uniting  by  one  legislature  a  territory 
more  vast  than  Hindostan  ?  In  the  re- 
gion of  Hindostan,  taking  for  its 
boundaries,  west  and  east,  the  Indus 
and  the  Burrampooter,  and  making 
no  distinction  between  Northern  (or 
Proper)  Hindostan,  and  Hindostan  to 
the  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  (t.  e.  tho 
Deccan,)  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  sepa- 
rate kingdoms  of  the  size  of  France. 
Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  a  remember- 
able  scale,  that  England  proper  con- 
tains 57,000  square  miles,  Scotland 
nearly  30,000,  Ireland  just  30,000, 
those  three  kingdoms  will  compose  an 
empire  of  1 1 7,000  square  miles.  Call  it 
112,000.  Then  is  France  about  equal 
in  space  to  that  extent  of  territory. 
Then  is  Hindostan,  defined  as  wehavo 
defined  it,  and  carried  up  to  Cash- 
mere, &c.,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges,  equal  to  just  ten  such  territo- 
ries. And  Canada  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  this  enormous  Hindostan. 

Can  such  a  territory  be  administer- 
ed in  unity,  supposing  even  that  there 
were  no  moral  obstacles?  Grant  that 
the  moral  unity  of  that  vast  region 
were  menaced  by  no  want  of  cohe- 
sion, simply  as  regards  the  physical 
unity — is  it  such  as  that,  easily  or  na- 
turally, it  could  adapt  itself  to  one  le- 
gislative body  ?  And  again,  as  respects 
the  moral  elements  of  union — suppo- 
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sing  political  principles  unconcerned 
^-'\s  there  nothing  in  the  interests  of 
parties  so  largely  extended  which 
might  repel  rather  than  attract  unity 
of  legislation  ?  This  cause  has  heen 
sufficient  to  create  a  division  in  the 
United  States,  when  otherwise  the 
principles  were  pretty  generally  the 
same,  or  at  least  with  no  disturbing 
forces  such  as  exist  in  Canada.  Ex- 
porting and  importing  regions,  agri- 
culmral  and  manufacturing  industry, 
slave- holding  or  non-holding  provin- 
ces, have  found  matter  of  quarrel  in 
their  local  interests  quite  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  possibility  of  a  common 
provincial  legislature,  without  needing 
the  Canadian,  irritations  of  apolitical 
discord. 

Fortunately,  as  respects  the  present 
discnssion  of  this  great  question,  which 
is  too  much  a  question  of  speculative 
and  explorative  conjecture  for  the  at- 
mosphere of  British  politics^-pulitics, 
happily,  that  rest  upon  the  basis  of  tlie 
practical,  that  cannot  build  at  all  when 
no  terra  firma  is  found  of  historical 
fact,  no  substratum  of  positive  expe- 
rience— the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
procured  for  us  all  an  acijournroenf. 
For  more  than  a  year  to  come,  a  tight 
executive  government,  without  re- 
presentative forms  or  ftuds,  will  carry 
on  the  administration  of  public  con- 
cerns. This  benefit  of  delay  let  us 
Conservatives  refuse  to  throw  away. 
It  was  intended  to  furnish  time  for 
inquiry ;  let  us  not  forfeit  that  advan- 
tage by  prematurely  committing  our- 
selves on  the  hustings  to  opinions 
such  as  we  cannot  a^erwards  alter. 
Doctrines  on  this  subject  once  form- 
ed, are  not  open  to  modification ;  er- 
rors are  irretrievable. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  imperfect 
light  for  all  purposes  of  final  adjudi- 
cation, one  great  error  there  is  abroad, 
which,  even  at  this  stage  of  our  in- 
formation, wo  can  venture  to  mark 
out  for  denunciation  upon  the  hust- 
ings. It  is  the  error  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  regard  to  the  claims  upon 
our  consideration  of  the  Habitans,  or 
French  Canadians.  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  would  oppose  much  in  the  new 
schemes  of  management  proposed  for 
Canada,  because  it  seems  to  express 
distrust  in  this  French  part  of  the  po- 
pulation. Now  it  should  be  laid  down 
as  a  primary  maxim  in  this  case — that 
no  trust  at  all  is  due  to  that. body. 
Excepting  for  one  small  section  of 
their  body,  the  French  Canadians  have 
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deliberately  forfeited  all  title  to  confi- 
dence. They,  with  their  eyes  open, 
abjured  it  by  rebellion ;  and  they  had 
alwajs  reduced  this  title  to  a  mere 
shadow  by  wilful  disaffection  to  a  Go- 
vernment which  erred  as  to  them  only 
by  far  too  much  indulgence.  Sooae 
great  men  of  our  party,  more  than 
thirty  }'ears  ago,  pointed  out  a  gross 
oversight  in  our  political  treatment  of 
the  people  in  Old  Canada,  (that  is,  in 
Lower  Canada.)  They  are  as  unsafe, 
said  they,  as  the  Irish  Papists.  You 
cannot  extirpate  their  Popery,  which 
is  one  great  memorial  to  them  of  their 
French  descent ;  but  you  can,  and  it 
is  your  duty  to,  extirpate  tbeir  lan- 
guage. Make  it  a  condition  of  hold- 
ing office  in  the  most  subordinate  de- 
partment, that  the  candidate  shall  speak 
English.  Thus  you  will  effect  three 
objects.  You  will  abolish  one  badge 
of  a  French  connexion,  which  operates 
always  as  a  memento  and  a  sugges- 
tion (sometimes  as  an  engine)  for 
French  intrigues.  Secondly,  you  will 
force  out  these  bigots  into  a  more  free 
and  more  liberal  commerce  with  Bri- 
tish  ideas.  Thirdly,  you  will  gradu- 
ally  break  down  a  permanent  organ 
for  private  caballing  in  cases  of  me- 
ditated rebellion.  The  wisdom  of  this 
Tory  prescience  has  been  exemplified 
in  the  late  struggle.  If  you  except 
the  few  Radicals  whom  England  fur- 
nished, who  were  the  insurgents  but 
the  French  Canadians?  And  what 
was  their  main  engine  for  organizing 
their  insurrection  in  its  earlier  stages, 
but  that  very  difference  of  language 
which  has  now  become  a  monument 
of  British  indulgence  and  of  Canadian 
ingratitude?  This  explains  the  very 
possibility  that  the  local  Government 
and  all  the  world  in  Europe  should 
have  been  so  much  surprised  by  the 
rebellion.  The  concealment  offered  by 
a  separate  language  had  masked  the 
purpof  es,  and  the  extent  of  those  pur- 
poses, until  all  was  matured.  Besides, 
that  the  promise  of  concealment,  more 
even  than  the  concealment,  had  oper- 
ated from  the  first  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  the  Papineaus.  If  not  the 
ripe  insurrection,  therefore,  at  all 
events  the  crude  plotting  and  cabal- 
ling in  which  the  insurrectionary  spi- 
rit first  nursed  itself,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  due  to  that  neglected  Tory 
counsel  as  to  the  gradual  extermina^ 
tion  of  the  language^  through  schools, 
official  rewards,  and  honorary  distinc- 
tion. 
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It  is  siaguko  meantime^  that  the 
one  section  of  the  old  Franco- Cana- 
dian population,  who  were  faithful  to 
their  allegiance,  were  the  Popish 
priests ;  and  in  that  feature  of  differ- 
ence  we  read  a  great  advantage  for 
England  by  comparison  with  the  si- 
milar  case  of  Irish  disaffection.  But 
what  followed  to  these  priests  ?  Mark 
thatf  for  it  is  most  significant,  and 
most  worthy  of  a  notice  on  the  hus- 
tings*. Why,  the  priests  have  lost  their 
influence  amongst  their  flocks.  Now, 
cau  there  be  a  clearer  indication  than 
that  one  fact,  of  what  it  is  that  these 
flocks  are  meditating  ?  No  very  pas- 
toral  objects,  we  presume  it  will  be 
granted,  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of 
flocks  who — in  the  moment  of  unex- 
pected lenity  to  errors  which  that  an- 
cient France  of  their  idolatry  would 
have  met  with  decimation  for  the  mis- 
leaders,  and  confiscation  for  all-.— in- 
stead of  reverting  with  enthusiasm  to 
these  spiritual  guides,  whose  counsels 
would  have  saved  them  from  so  much 
agitation,  peril,  and  political  humilia- 
tion, absolutely  avert  their  eyes,  re« 
fuse  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  them, 
and  almost  proclaim  them  as  enemies. 
Enemies  as  to  what?  Unless  they 
think  the  cause  of  rebellion  not  yet  ex> 
tinct,  unless  there  seem  to  them  large 
arrears  of  the  rebellious  interest  re- 
served for  a  future  trial,  what  ground 
of  enmity  is  left  ?  Nothing  can  sur- 
vive as  a  materia  litis,  unless  the  ori- 
ginal lis  itself  is  understood  to  be  still 
afoot  as  a  cause  militant.  In  that  one 
refusal  of  cordiality  towards  their 
priests,  lies  a  world  of  meaning  as  to 
the  slumbering  intentions  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Habitans, 

These  things  will  not  be  forgotten 
on  the  hustings.  But  there  is  one 
other  blunder  of  Lord  EUenborough's, 
which  must  be  pushed  forward  and 
made  as  prominent  as  its  true  relations 
to  the  main  truth  demand.  Lord  El- 
lenborough,  by  his  very  complaints, 
(expressed  in  a  formal  protest,)  that 
enough  had  not  been  done  by  the  new 
bill  to  conciliate  the  Franco- Cana- 
dians, to  win  confidence  by  showing 
confidence,  and,  in  short,  to  wean 
them  from  their  enmity  to  the  Bri- 
tish, committed  a  great  oversight.  It 
is  an  oversight  made  every  day.  "  En- 
mity to  the  British  T' — On  what  ac- 
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count?  On  what  ground?  On  what 
provocation?  Most  strange  that  the 
public  should  so  often  forget  these 
most  material  considerations!.  Why 
the  very  feeling,  in  its  most  element- 
ary shape — enmity  to'  those  who  are 
known  to  them  only  by  the  parental 
kindness  with  which  they  exercised 
the  rights  of  conquest — is  already  cri- 
minal in  a  high  degree.  Had  this 
enmity  come  for^rard  in  the  shape  of 
competition  and  nvalship,  as  it  did  ia 
a  recent  European  case  near  our  own 
doors,  it  would  have  been  mean,  it 
would  have  deserved  little  enough  of 
sympathy  or  allowance.  But  it  did 
not.  The  circumstances  of  the  lower 
province  have  liitherto  not  been  such 
as*to  attract  British  competition.  Bri- 
tish energy  has  resorted  to  another 
and  higher  region — 4  region  which 
presented  perils  and  difficulties  far  be-^ 
y ond  the  power  of  Franco-  Canadian 
enterprise  ever  to  have  faced.*  This 
one  source  of  mean  jealousy,  this  com- 
mon fountain  of  base  hatred  removed, 
as  hitherto  it  has  been,  what  other  re- 
mained ?  None  absolutely.  The  ha- 
tred is  a  pure  instinct  of  conscious  lit- 
tleness in  the  presence  of  courage, 
skill,  energy,  perseverance.  And 
therefore,  in  allowing  for  such  a  ha- 
tred, or  complaining  that  it  had  not 
been  allowed  for.  Lord  Eilenborough 
was  providing  for  a  sentiment  as  wor- 
thy of  favour  from  which  he  himself, 
on  consideration,  will  see  cause  to 
shrink  with  loathing. 

We  have  said  that  this  Canadian 
hatred  to  the  British,  is  another  form 
of  a  case  lately  rehearsed  in  our  own 
neighbourhood :  it  is  the  case  repeat- 
ed of  the  Belgians  in  their  hatred  to 
the  Dutch,  but  without  the  palliations 
of  that  case.  Why  did  the  Belgians 
hate  the  Dutch  ?  Why  did  they  insbt 
on  the  federal  marriage  between  them 
being  dissolved  ?  Simply,  because  the 
Dutch  are  a  people  of  great  energy, 
great  courage,  indomitable  perseve- 
rance ;  all  which  qualities  are  written 
down  in  their  history,  and  in  the  very 
face  of  their  country— a  mere  conquest 
from  the  sea  at  one  time,  and  from 
bloody  tyrants  at  another.  These 
qualities  wei^  a  light  to  show  np  the 
contrast  of  effeminate  feebleness  and 
languor  in  the  Belgians.  They,  of 
all  nations,  if  you  except  certain  Ita- 


*  The  Voyageura,  &c.,  are  a  mixed  breed,  Bois-Wules,  having  Indian  blood  inter- 
mingled with  French, 
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lians*  were  tbe  onlv  people  who  held 
it  to  be  a  regular  platoon  evolution  to 
run  away  on  a  day  of  battle.  All 
Europe  has  laughed  over  their  share 
of  the  bosineas  on  the  day  of  Water- 
loo. Inteliectually*  they  were  just  as 
much  below  the  European  standard. 
Without  anv  favouritism  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  king  or  council  it  is  no- 
torious that  hardly  every  tenth  man 
in  official  station  was  a  Belgian.  The 
Belgians  to  the  Dutch  were  as  six  to 
four:  every  body  wished  that  they 
should  take  their  share  in  national  ad- 
ministration ;  yet,  from  mere  defect  of 
eodrgy  and  nadve  power,  there  were 
not  found  enough  of  Belgians  to  fill 
any  reasonable  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lic offices. 

It  was  not  a  hatred  of  this  kind 
which  led  the  l^ortuguese,  for  example, 
in  1648  to  revolt  from  Spain.  It  was 
not  such  a  hatred  which  separated  the 
Norw^an  from  the  Swede.  No; 
these  were  all  noble  races  of  men ; 
and  their  hatred  grew  out  of  the  pride 
connected  with  conscious  merit — me« 
rit  depressed  and  treated  with  injus- 
tice. But  the  Belgian  hatred  grew 
out  of  conscious  imbecility  contrasted 
with  exemplary  merit  in  their  yoke- 
fdlows.  Pull  in  the  same  traces  with 
those  whose  every  effort  put  them  to 
shame,  resolutely  they  would  not. 
Yet,  after  all,  there  was  for  the  Bel- 
gians this  palliation.  The  Dutch  had 
not  only  the  credit  of  eclipsing  them, 
but  also  the  profits.  In  their  hatred 
the  Belgians  really  had  an  interest  at 
stake.  But  the  Franco- Canadians 
have  none.  No  illiberal  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  their  deficient  ener- 
gy or  of  their  religion.  They  are  eli- 
gible to  public  stations  without  grudg- 
ing— they  are  elected.  Their  hatr^ 
is  the  pure  tribute  of  ill-will  to  a  spirit 
of  energy  and  enterprise  not  fostered 
by  the  old  French  government,  and 
never  yet  connected  with  French 
blood. 

Now  we  may  put  it  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  himself— -ought  such  a  spirit 
of  enmity — a  jealousy  so  ignoble,  and 
promising  such  bad  results  for  Lower 
Canada,  to  have  found  that  sort  of 
sympathy  and  provision  which  he 
ndsses  in  the  bill  recently  sanctioned 
by  the  Conservatives?  Not  only  is 
it  the  very  last  residuum  from  what  is 
meanest  in  human  impulses ;  but  we 
repeat,  that  for  a  country  in  the  con- 
dition of  Canada,  no  temper  could 
possibly  be  so  ominous.     Hostility  to 
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the  British  from  mere  mortification  at 
hearing  the  world  re-echo  with  the 
sound  of  that  brilliant  name ;  jealousy 
from  pure  spitefulness  at  being  next 
neighbours  to  a  province  which  will 
soon  shame  them  by  the  miracles  of 
persevering  industry,  are  not  qualities 
to  justify  any  man's  countenance.  But 
they  are  qualities  to  call  for  his  vigor- 
ous repression,  nay,  for  castigation, 
when  they  promise  to  affect  the  devel- 
opment of  Canada,  as  in  this  case 
they  do.  The  final  secret  in  this  busi- 
ness is,  that  British  enterprise  not 
only  shames  the  old  Canadian  seig" 
neurs,  but  sometimes  forces  them  into 
reluctant  co. operation.  And  thu  dis- 
turbs them ;  this  breaks  the  repose  of 
that  Castle  of  Indolence  in  which  the 
old  feudal  pantaloons  slumber  away 
their  lives.  Were  the  history  to  be 
given  from  the  hustings  of  but  one 
public  undertaking  in  Canada,  it  would 
do  more  to  let  us  all  behind  the  cur- 
tain of  Canadian  politics,  than  a  vo- 
lume of  general  disquisitions.  We 
speak  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  This 
noble  river,  of  which  some  people  be- 
lieve that  it  distributes  a  greater  body 
of  water  than  any  other  which  has 
been  measured,  occupies  a  common 
relation  to  the.  British  province  and 
what  we  may  call  the  French  pro* 
vince.  Its  navigation  must  be  im« 
proved.  It  is  the  common  high-road 
for  all  parties ;  and  in  future  times, 
when  the  upper  provinces  are  laid 
open,  wiU  be  occupied  by  English 
sails  for  a  space  far  longer  than  from 
Lapland  to  Gibraltar.  But,  though 
both  parties  had  an  interest,  the  pro- 
portions and  quality  of  that  interest 
were  very  different.  The  Franco- 
Canadian  had  little  interest  in  manu- 
factures or  commerce  t  his  farm  pro- 
duce met  an  easy  market  in  Quebec 
or  in  Montreal;  and  for  mere  loco* 
motion,  for  mere  personal  intercourse, 
why,  the  river  did  well  enough  as  it 
was.  The  English  interest  in  the  St 
Lawrence  was  a  great  interest,  the 
French  a  small  one ;  the  English  in« 
terest  manifold,  the  French  in  one  mo- 
notonous direction ;  the  English  in- 
terest a  growing  one,  the  French  sta- 
tionary. What  cared  the  French  «etj^- 
neurs  for  canals  to  intersect  the  coun« 
try,  and  to  draw  out  the  capacities  of 
the  river,  as  a  great  central  artery 
that  had  been  provided  by  nature 
without  taxinghuman  resources?  Upon 
that  subject,  therefore,  the  parties 
quarrelled.      The  British  might  lay 
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upon  the  upper  stream  anch  improve- 
inents  as  thejr  meditated ;  these  would. 
In  many  cases,  ho  iucomplete,  unless 
carried  out  hy  co-operation  below^. 
That  co-operation  in  any  cordial  spirit 
iras  sought  for  in  vain. 

Now,  to  drive  our  last  nail  into  the 
Canadian  question,  as  the  problem 
will  soon  be  brought  before  us  all^ 
not  merely  what  proportion  is  to  be 
allowed  for  Canadian  elements  in  any 
local  Parliament,  but  (which  is  more 
important)  what  principle  is  to  re- 
gulate the  proportion  ?  A  Conserva- 
tive candidate  may  find  it  useful  to  put 
the  case  into  some  such  words  as  these : 
— The  hostility  of  the  Franco- Cana- 
dian race  to  the  British,  as  you  are 
now  aware,  docs  not  rest  upon  any 
grounds,  reasonable  or  not  reasonable. 
They  themselves  do  not  allege  that 
they  have  such  grounds.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  show  any.  And  so  far,  my 
hearers,  you  have  been  disabused  of 
an  error — for  1  believe  that  most  of 
you  have  hitherto  assumed  this  error. 
Your  generosity  has  led  you  to  pre- 
sume that  men  could  not  be  so  spite- 
ful as  to  hate  others,  merely  because 
their  superior  energy  placed  them- 
selves in  a  mortifying  contrast.  Now, 
understanding  that  this  base  conditioil 
of  feeling  does  in  reality  exist,  doubt- 
less you  will  agree — we  shall  all  agreo 
that  it  is  not  a  condition  for  which  any 
law  should  make  allowance,  stfU  less 
should  provide  it  with  indulgence. 
Considered,  therefore,  as  to  its  ground 
and  origin,  this  hatred  is  less  entitled 
to  respect  than  any  one  national  feel- 
ing which  history  has  recorded.  That 
being  settled,  as  a  last  point,  let  us  ask 
to  what  this  hatred  tends  ?  For  the 
ground  of  any  force  or  power  in  hu- 
man nature,  taken  in  connexion  with 
its  tendency,  compose  a  comprehen- 
sive means  for  its  valuation.  Now, 
the  whole  spirit  and  temper  by  which 
the  French  part  of  the  Canadian 
people  differs  from  the  British,  tends 
solely  to  this  one  result,  viz.  to  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  feuda- 
lism ;  that  is,  observe,  tends  to  a  con- 
dition of  things  which,  were  the  Eng- 
lish even  out  of  the  question,  fs  now 
utterly  impracticable  under  the  uni- 
versal spirit  of  the  age.  Were  the 
English  expelled  from  that  continent, 
Canada  would  be  sucked  in  as  by  a 
Maelstrom  into  the  active  life  of  the 
United  States.  Whatever  were  the 
nation  to  colonize  Upper  Canada— un- 
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less  it  were  the  lees  of  Turkey  or  the 
refugees  of  Algiers — ^little  practical 
difference  could  afise  to  the  French 
seigneurs.  They  would  be  forced,  by 
the  gigantic  pressure  of  advancing  civi- 
lisation, into  the  great  stream  of  self- 
development.  This,  under  any  alter* 
native,  would  be  their  real  fate.  But 
for  us,  who  are  not  investigating  their 
character  from  curiosity,  who  are 
searching  it  for  a  great  civil  purpose^ 
to  know  how  far  we  may  trust  them 
as  legislators— in  what  proportion  we 
ought  to  overrule  their  future  suffrages 
by  British  elements — it  is  more  inter- 
estiug  to  discover  what  they  are  aim- 
ing at — which,  it  is  true,  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  realize,  but  which  will 
often  interfere  to  modify  their  efforts — 
than  what  ought  naturally  to  be  their 
fate,  which,  under  our  ^iser  control,  is 
sure  to  be  happier  than  they  have  alto- 
gether deserved.  Now,  then,  monstrous 
as  that  may  seem,  they  are  aiming  at 
perpetuating  those  feudal  institutions 
in  Canada,  which  are  become  a  fable 
in  Europe.  Nay,  they  are  aiming  (at 
least  by  their  wishes)  at  restoring  in 
vigour  thatsystera  of  power  and  usages, 
that  mode  of  blind  obedience,  of  par- 
tial taxation,  of  landed  inheritance,  of 
unequal  rights,  and  of  immunities  for 
the  gentry,  which  even  in  the  France 
of  their  devotion,  has  been  extinct  for 
fifty  years.  Their  object  is,  to  rein* 
state  that  distribution  of  power,which, 
in  the  France  of  1840,  is  trampled  on 
with  more  unmitigated  scorn  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  beside. 

1.  The  quality  and  grounds  of  the 
Canadian  enmity  to  ourselves,  show 
how  fnr  it  is  our  datj/  to  indulge  it. 
2.  The  tendency  of  that  feeling,  that 
state  of  things  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
it  would  tend  to  realize,  show  how  far 
it  is  our  policy  to  indulge  it.  The 
condition  of  the  world,  it  is  very  true, 
would  effectually  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  Canadian  feudal  dreams  ; 
but  that  concerns  themselves.  Our 
concern  is  with  the  spirit  which  prompts 
such  dreams;  because,  at  whatever 
point  it  might  be  intercepted,  most 
certainly,  so  far  as  it  could  reach,  it 
would  always  travel  in  the  course 
fitted  to  achieve  those  dreams ;  that 
is,  in  a  course  fitted  to  neutralize  all 
improvements,  and  to  thwart  all  en- 
terprise. So  far  as  their  hatred  of 
us  rests  upon  any  motive  whatever,  it 
is  this— they  fear  we  shall  force  them 
into  the  activity  they,  loathe.     Now, 
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we  c&nDot  amend  their  nature;  but 
it  ifl  our  business  to  take  care  that 
their  nature  shall  not  become  available 
against  Canada,  by  guiding  Canadian 
legislation, 

III.  Next  comes  a  subject  which» 
even  bj  its  name,  is  fitted  to  alarm  all 
readers  and  all  hearers.  We  need 
not  say  that  it  is  the  Corn  Question  of 
which  we  speak.  We  figure  to  our- 
selves the  shy  public  under  the  image 
of  a  horse,  roaming  freely  on  some 
spacious  plain,  which  his  groom  is 
vainly  seeking  to  catch.  The  bridle 
or  the  halter  is  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
be  holds  out  some  pretence  or  some 
reality  of  what  may  allure  tlie  animal 
to  risk  his  liberty  ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  groom  as  com- 
pared with  ourselves,  that  the  corn,  if 
he  really  has  any  to  offer,  will  prove 
a  real  temptation  ;  whereas  fur  us 
that  unhappy  article  of  corn  is  the 
supreme  repellent  of  this  world.  An- 
acharsis  Clootz  staled  himself  ''the 
spokesman  of  the  human  race  ;'*  and 
this  modern  subject  of  corn  may  be 
styled  by  preference  **  the  bore  of  the 
human  race."  The  moment  we  pre- 
sent this  fatal  ally  of  apoplexy  to  the 
attention  of  our  coy  suspicious  public, 
instantly  we  figure  to  ourselves  that 
same  many-headed  public,  under  the 
image  we  have  selected,  as  galloping 
off  in  widening  circles — standing  fur 
a  moment — then  whinnying — throw- 
ing up  its  heels — and  turning  irre- 
claimable upon  our  hands. 

But,  reader,  fear  us  not ;  stand  a 
minute  ;  woho,  then,  poor  fellow.  We 
shall  not  bore  you.  Were  our  dij- 
posable  space  more,  we  should  shape 
a  few  replies,  specially  to  the  moral 
(not  the  economic)  arguments  of  Mr 
Viliiers  and  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  In 
their  economy  there  is  nothing  but 
what  has  been  considered  a  thousand 
times,  though  each  (as  is  ever  the 
case)  urges  his  old  weatherbeaten 
principles  with  tlie  most  happy  un- 
consciousness, that  "  for  all  and  some" 
there  is  a  regular  rejoinder  in  waiting, 
if  he  would  condescend  to  look  for  it. 
In  one  sole  instance,  Lord  Fitzveilliam 
has  pushed  into  the  ring  a  novelty ; 
that  is,  a  novelty  as  respects  the  facts, 
for  it  does  not  affect  the  doctrines. 
It  is  this — in  some  parts  of  the  island 
it  seems  that  the  price  of  wheat  falls 
when  it  ought  to  rise,  t.  e„  not  be- 
cause the  crop  has  been  a  good  one, 
but  for  the  opposite  reason— from  the 
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very  excess  of  its  badness.  Wheat  is 
sometimes  so  mined  in  c[uality,  that  it 
cannot  be  used  fpr  making  bread-fiour. 
What  follows  ?  It  sinks  at  once,  not 
as  it  would  sink  if  degraded  from  the 
market  of  the  rich  to  the  market  of 
the  less  fastidious  poor,  where  its  use 
as  human  food  still  continues  the  same 
— no ;  the  poorest  of  iho  poor  cannot 
touch  it — it  sinks  as  an  article  de- 
graded from  one  use  to  another— from 
a  human  use  to  a  brutal  or  a  mere 
mechanic  use.  This  degradation  of 
use  at  once  works  a  complete  revolu- 
tion  in  the  price.  The  price  sinks  by 
a  half  or  two- thirds;  and  thus  the 
remarkable  result  follows — that  the 
average  may  be  lowered  ;  that  is,  the 
indications  may  be  published  of  in- 
creasing plenty  through  a  change 
which,  pro  ianto,  and  by  its  tendency, 
argues  increasing  scarcity.  By  possi- 
bility, the  scale  might  drop  almost 
to  zero,  whilst,  in  fact,  the  price  of 
wheat  was  nmning  up  to  a  famine  alti*  - 
tude.  This  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing fact  ;  and  gradually  we  may  hope 
to  come  into  possession  of  all  the 
facts,  some  of  which  are  still  sadly  in 
arrear,  after  all  the  costly  investiga- 
tions of  our  government.  Meantime, 
Lord  Fitzwiiliam^s  novelty  was  none 
to  us.  We  had  seen  the  case  reported 
in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper ;  for  the 
fact  itself  has  occurred  often  of  late  in 
the  central  parts  of  Scotland.  And 
"Were  the  case  largely  diffused,  and 
were  it  a  recurring  case  in  every  year, 
it  must  be  valued  as  a  serious  disturb- 
ing force  with  regard  to  the  oscilla- 
tions of  our  sliding  scale.  But  it  is  a 
local  case  in  tlie  first  place ;  and 
secondly,  even  as  a  local  one,  it  is  a 
rare  case,  or  at  least  rare  as  a  case  of 
magnitude.  However,  the  old  pro- 
verb bids  us  "  not  to  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth."  For  any  novelty  what- 
ever, on  so  dreary  a  field,  we  are 
thankful :  the  smallest  contributions 
are  received  with  gratitude.  We, 
therefore,  thank  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
Else,  and  as  regards  the  moral  argu- 
ments of  both  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and 
Mr  Viliiers,  on  behalf  of  our  party  we 
are  most  indignant.  Both  of  them 
are  men  of  high  integrity  ;  (we  make 
allowances  fur  the  partisanship  which 
led  Lord  Fitzwilliam  sadly  astray  in 
his  affair  with  the  late  Bishop  of 
Peterborough ;)  both  would  scornfully 
resent  any  expostulation  with  their 
own  principles  of  action  that  should 
presuppose  a  habitual  indulgence  to 
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C0IMCI0U9  purposes  of  oppression.  Yet 
both  allow  themselves  to  suppose  of 
Tory  landlords  and  Tory  clergymen 
— >not  that  they  have  erroneously 
fancied  that  policy  to  be  good  for 
their  dependants*  which  in  reality  is 
found  to  be  bad — no ;  that  is  not  what 
they  suppose  ;  their  ordinary  logic  is, 
that  we  Tories  are  aware  of  our  op. 
pression,  but  defend  it  by  trusting 
sometimes  that  it  is  not  Tery  great 
oppression ;  sometimes,  that  if  it  were, 
still,  in  a  conflict  of  interests,  we  have 
a  right  to  favour  ourselves,  and  by 
other  palliations  equally  disingenuous. 
Why  appeal,  as  both  of  them  do,  to 
our  consciences — ^to  our  secret  sense 
that,  after  all,  the  poor  have  rights — 
or  even  more  tauntingly  to  our  pru- 
dential fears  ?  Mr  V iUiers  bids  us  re- 
member in  time  that  men  will  not  go 
on  enduring  for  ever ;  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  will  come ;  and  places  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  sublime  attitude 
of  meek  apostolic  beings,  fully  sensible 
to  the  wrongs  practised  upon  them, 
forbearing  through  certain  periods  of 
time;  and  finally,  after  giving  us  a 
long  season  for  repentance,  rising  to 
crush  us  when  they  find  all  forbear- 
ance thrown  away.  Now,  what  in- 
tolerable abuses  are  these  of  men's 
patience  and  of  good  logic!  It  is 
presumed,  throughout,  that  we  ad- 
mit the  argument  of  our  opponents. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  concede 
the  point  at  issue  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  making  com  cheap.  We  grant,  it 
is  pretended,  that  the  policy  of  our 
antagonistswould  make  com  cheaper— ^ 
nay,  much  cheaper ;  but  we  deny  that 
it  ought  to  be  cheaper.  What  delu- 
sions are  here  1  Who  denies  what 
they  suppose  us  to  deny  ?  Who  grants 
what  they  suppose  us  to  grant  ?  But, 
not  to  enter  upon  corn  discussions, 
after  we  have  promised  that  we  would 
not,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  point- 
ing one  or  two  suggestions  for  the 
hustings ;  such,  we  mean,  as  will  be 
separately  intelligible  and  indepen- 
dently available. 

1.  There  are  many  cases  on  record 
where  people  have  disputed  earnestly 
upon  a  presumed  fact,  without  ever 
having  had  their  thoughts  directed  to 
the  previous  question  as  to  the  very 
existence  of  that  fact.  Thus,  at  this 
moment,  all  men  agree  to  argue  the 
case,  as  though  the  fact  were  flagrant, 
at  least  in  reference  to  this  present 
year,  that  foreign  com  could  be  laid 
down  in  our  markets  at  a  price  much 
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below  that  of  our  own  domestic 
grow th.  Now,  the  last  average  taken 
was  C7s.  the  quarter  for  good  wheat. 
The  selling  price  on  the  Continent, 
during  the  same  six  weeks,  has  ranged 
pretty  closely  to  50s. ;  that  is,  observe, 
in  that  part  of  the  Continent  from 
which  only  any  large  quantity  could 
be  drawn.  Minor  sources  could  avail 
nething  at  any  price.  What,  then,  is 
the  difierence?  About  178.  Now, 
look  into  the  various  estimates  pub* 
lisbed  by  Government  of  the  costs 
connected  with  freight,  port  charges, 
and  warehouse  dues.  By  the  lowest 
estimate,  the  difference  will  appear  to 
be  so  nearly  absorbed  as  to  bear  no 

Eractical  effect  at  all;  and  by  the 
ighest  estimate,  the  difference  will 
be  more  than  absorbed.  Finally,  it 
may  be  alleged,  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  year.  It  is  a  dear 
season  for  the  Continent,  and  so  far 
the  advantage  in  favour  of  foreign 
wheat  must  be  less  than  usuaL  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  dear  season  for  the  Con- 
tincnt ;  but  then,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
it  is  a  dear  season  at  home,  and  that 
restores  the  proportions  between  us. 

2.  Check  every  statement  as  to 
prices  of  wheat  by  one  question  uni- 
formly forgotten.  What  is  the  weigAt 
of  the  wheat?  Wheat  notoriously 
ranges  in  common  markets  from  fifty- 
six  to  sixty-four  pounds  weight  in  the 
bushel.  Our  own  wheat,  "from  which 
men  derive  their  prices,  always  reaches 
the  highest  of  these  weights  at  the 
least.  The  cheap  wheat  of  the  Medi- 
terranean very  seldom  reaches  more 
than  the  lowest.  At  the  price  of 
three  guineas  the  quarter,  there  goes 
a  discount  of  one  shilling  a  bushel 
upon  our  English  sixty-four  pound 
wheat,  as  compared  with  much  of  the 
fifty-six  pound  foreign ;  that  is,  a  dis- 
count of  12^  per  cent,  or  exactly  one 
bushel  is  deducted  out  of  every  eight. 
Now,  when  vou  find  (as  find  you  will) 
that  after  allowing  for  freight,  &c., 
prices  often  come  near  to  a  balance 
with  our  English  prices, — this  dis- 
count of  one  in  eight  will  often  turn 
the  scale. 

3.  But  above  all,  nail  a  villanous 
anti-com-law  man  on  the  hustings,  by 
a  clencher  which  we  will  state.  We 
once  heard  a  case  reported  from  a 
Liverpool  election,  where  a  literary 
man,  upon  first  addressing  himself  to 
speak,  had  so  expanded  tho  wide 
circle  of  his  mouth,  that  some  Jack 
Tar,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  with- 
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ont  a  shadoir  of  personal  feelings 
simply  because  he  saw  in  the  orator's 
mouth  a  ikeca,  or  case  fitted  to  re- 
cdve  a  reasonable  paying-stone>  and 
at  the  same  time  chanced  to  re- 
member that  in  his  right  hand  such 
a  paving-stone  was  lying  idle  and 
''waiting  for  a  job/*  quick  as  thought 
launched  his  argument,  summarily 
plugged  up  the  entire  capacity  of 
the  orator's  mouth,  and  dismissed 
him  to  the  surgeon's  hands  re  infecta. 
The  paving-stone  was  actually  ex- 
tracted by  a  surgical  operation,  and, 
of  course,  an  oration  was  lost  for  that 
election.  Now,  it  is  not  every  body 
who  has  an  argument  ready  which  is 
so  **  true  a  fit/'  or  can  send  his  argu* 
ment  **  home  "-  so  accurately.  Jack 
must  have  been  a  man  of  genius.  But 
still  an  argument  or  a  paving-stone 
(no  matter  which)  is  quite  good 
enough  if  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  a  corn-law  orator. 
This  may  be  safely  received  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  in  ethics.  Our  friend 
the  orator  of  Liverpool,  whose  ora- 
tion was  brought  to  such  a  sudden 
stop,  could  only  goggle  and  look  un- 
utterable things,  without  attaining  to 
any  thing  like  a  sound.*  We  are  not 
Jack ;  and  without  pretending  to  take 
the  conceit  out  of  a  man  so  entirely, 
we  shall  be  satisfied  if  our  opponent  is 
reduced  to  talk  nonsense,  which  we 
presume  he  must  be,  in  attempting  to 
get  rid  of  the  following  answer  to  a 
popular  piece  of  logic.  One  of  the 
commonest  objections  to  the  extrava- 
gant anticipations  by  which  the  la- 
bouring poor  apply  the  proposed 
corn-law  revolution  to  their  own  be- 
nefit is  this — How  will  you,  the  la- 
bourer,  benefit  if  your  wages  conform 
to  the  alteration  in  the  price  ?  What 
is  it  to  you  that  more  bread  can  be 
obtuned  for  a  penny,  if  your  pennies 
are  proportionably  fewer?  How  is 
this  objection  parried?  It  is  parried 
in  two  different  modes.  Some  say  the 
wages  will  conform  to  the  supposed 
alteration  in  wheat,  but  by  slow  de- 
grees. Some  say — No ;  wages  will 
never  conform.  Well ;  let  them  settle 
their  own  quarrels :  we  shall  not  in- 
terfere. But  take  it  either  way.  First, 
then,  wages  never  adapt  themselves  to 
the  alter^  level ;  that  means  that  the 
labourer  will  have  the  entire  benefit 
of  the  supposed  difierence  in  price. 
But  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  main 
argument  on  which  the  Manchester 
men  rely  ?  For  if  the  total  difference 
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goes  to  the  workman,  it  does  not  go 
to  the  diminution  of  costs  in  manufac- 
turing goods.  By  this  supposition  the 
goods  cost  precisely  what  they  used 
to  cost:  Uiat  b  clear;  because  the 
labourer  is  supposed  to  receive  the 
whole  difference.  A  very  happy  re- 
sult if  it  could  be  realized,  and  one 
which  we  should  rejoice  to  see ;  but 
still  it  will  do  nothing  for  the  manu« 
facturer ;  and  his  hope  is  knocked  on 
the  head.  Now,  taking  it  the  other 
way,  wages  t&t// slowly  conform  to  the 
altered  rate  of  wheat.  In  that  case, 
and  supposing  all  idong  (which  we 
do  not  suppose)  that  wheat  does  real- 
ly fall  permanently,  then  prosperity  to 
that  extent  will  settle  upon  the  manu- 
facturers. Profits  rise ;  exportation 
is  stimulated — in  what  degree  is  a  dis- 
agreeable question — ^but  wages,  after 
a  rise  and  a  gradual  declension,  are 
supposed  to  settle  back  precisely  at 
their  old  point.  So  that  the  sole  final 

result  upon  this  argument  would  be 

to  take  something  from  the  landhold- 
er and  to  settle  it  upon  the  manufac- 
turer, a  result  which  oertainly  nobody 
would  think  worth  a  decent*  looking 
button-top.  Meantime,  both  eases  are 
mere  delusions.  But  we  urge  the 
dilemma  in  order  to  show  that,  even 
upon  conceding  all  they  ask,  the  result 
is— that  blank  disappointment  awaits 
one  of  the  two  parties,  and,  in  fact, 
each  alternately.  For,  as  to  the  third 
case  Bupposable,  viz.  that  ihe  two 
parties  should  divide  the  fancied  dif- 
ference, that  case  leaves  so  little  to 
either,  upon  any  estimate,  that  it  is 
below  the  button-top.  Neither  party, 
you  may  swear,  will  be  content  to 
**  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry." 

IV.  Next  comes  Ireland— of  all 
topics  the  most  permanent  for  £ng« 
lish  politics,  and  the  most  exciting. 
On  this  subject  the  author  of  the  va. 
luable  pamphlet  on  "  The  Merita  of 
the  Whigs"  has  done  a  most  season- 
able service,  by  condensing  and  di« 
gesting  the  very  voluminous  evidence 
taken  in  1839  before  a  Committee  of 
the  Lords'  House  on  the  State  of  Ire- 
land  in  relation  to  Crime.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  diffuse  the  service  a  lit- 
tle mere  widely,  by  repeating  some- 
thing of  the  same  process  upon  parts 
of  this  pamphlet.  What  the  noble  au- 
thor of  that  pamphlet  announces  with 
respect  to  the  Lords'  Report,  we  an- 
nounce with  respect  to  his  own  ab« 
stract,  viz.  the  object  of  bringing  it 
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» before  general  readers  in  a  more 
concise  and  tangible  form."  We  are 
far  Arom  insinuating  any  failure  In 
tbat  autbor*s  exeontion  aa  applied  to 
bis  particular  object ;  on  tbe  contrary* 
it  is  excellent :  we  presume  only  a  de> 
scendiog  Beale»  applicable  to  the  pro* 
cess  of  abridgement,  under  wnioh 
those  readers  may  benefit  by  our  ab- 
stract who  happen  to  have  as  much 
less  dkposable  leisure  by  comparison 
with  the  readers  of  the  pamphlet,  as 
tiie  readers  of  the  pamphlet  by  com- 
parison with  thestudents  of  the  Report. 

The  general  object  of  the  Lords 
was— to  estimate  the  amount  of  ciril 
security  in  Ireland,  was  it  in  an  as- 
cending or  descending  ratio  ?  And 
especially  to  malce  this  estimate  in 
reference  to  the  goyemment  of  Lord 
Normanby;  thatis,  since  1635.  This 
limitation  might  seem  to  gi?e  a  per« 
sonal  colour  to  the  ibqniry ;  and  it 
was  certainly  meant  to  do  ao.  But 
this  was  right  on  public  grounds. 
Lord  Normanby*s  eondnet  had  been 
powerfblly  obnoxious  to  question ;  and 
the  enquiry  as  to  the  indiTidual  could 
not  be  a  searching  one  without  pro- 
bing the  merits  of  the  very  singular 
policy  which  be  had  introduced,  to 
which  the  sun  has  seen  nothing  similar 
or  approaching  since  the  famous,  but 
less  romantic,  affair  of  Don  Quigcote 
with  the  galley-alaTes. 

To  make  this  estimate  of  Ireland 
effectual,  it  must  be  pursued  through 
certain  special  channeb.  And  the 
first,  which  must  always  oifer  itself  as 
to  Ireland,  respects  the  existence  of 
secret  societies.  Ribandism — Did 
that  exist,  or  did  it  not  exbt  ?  was  a 
difficult  question  in  1838^.  Lord 
Normanby  strenuously  denied  that  it 
did.  It  is  true  that  afterwards  he 
saw  cause  to  qualify  this  opinion; 
but  for  a  long  period  he  staked  the 
credit  of  his  government  upon  the 
fact,  that  no  such  taint  existed  in  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland  as  secret 
confederations.  This  is  Important  to 
keep  in  mind;  because  the  state  of 
Ireland  is  not  only  a  weighty  quee* 
tlon  on  its  own  separate  account  as  a 
fact,  but,  secondly,  in  relation  to  the 
goTemment  of  the  Whigs  as  an  effect 
flowing  from  a  certain  policy ;  and, 
thirdly,  in  relation  to  the  past  repre- 
sentations of  the  Whigs>  as  a  test  of 
the  Talue  belonging  to  Whig  assu- 
rances and  to  Whig  information.  And 
let  every  stem  questioner  or  honest 
respondent  on  tbe  hustings  carry  with 
bim  one  abiding  consideration^that 
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this  phenomenon  of  secret  societies, 
bound  together  by  unlawful  oaths,  for 
whatever  nominal  purposes,  consti- 
tutes a  sort  of  pulse  for  indicating  a 
morbid  condition  of  society;  deep- 
seated  derangements  in  a  dense  popu- 
lation constantly  assume  this  type; 
and  such  a  pbenomqpon,  if  not  in- 
stantly detected— if  not  chased  through 
all  its  disguises,  and  energetically 
trodden  out  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment, is  a  smouldering  fire  that  rapid- 
ly travels  into  all  comers  of  the  land, 
and  very  soon  places  the  physical 
strength  of  the  country  in  a  bellige- 
rent attitude. 

Now,  as  to  the  proof  of  Ribandiani» 
the  evidence  before  the  Lords  would 
be  of  itself  conclusive.  Colonel  Ken« 
nedy,  for  two  years  inspector- general 
of  the  police,  says— <<  I  think  there 
are  secret  societies  all  over  Ireland.*' 
This  ofiScer,  however,  was  very  ill 
used  by  Lord  Normanby,  and,  like  a 
man  of  sensitive  honour,  resigncMi ; 
he,  therefore,  may  be  challeBged  as  a 
prejudiced  witness.  But  Major  War- 
burton,  who  succeeded  him  in  tbe 
command,  gives  the  very  same  evi- 
dence, with  the  same  fearful  latitude 
of  application.  <*  This  conspiracy," 
he  says,  *'  prevails  very  extensively;" 
and  he  specifies  eight  counties,  besides 
the  capital,  from  which  he  had  already 
received  formal  reports  on  the  subject; 
whilst  the  absence  of  reports  did  not 
imply  that  the  evil  existed  in  lesa 
strength,  but  simply  that  it  moved 
with  more  caution.  The  same  state- 
ment, but  with  the  addition  of  another 
alarming  feature,  is  made  by  Mr 
Rowan,  a  stipendiary  magistrate  for 
many  years,  and  in  many  counties : 
not  only  have  tbe  previocial  societies 
been  diffusing  themselves  for  some 
years,  but  he  declares  them  to  be  all 
"  mere  affiliatioaa,*'  governed  by  a 
central  society  in  DuUin,  which  so- 
ciety as  yet  u  muffled  in  darkness : 
the  police,  with  all  their  vigilance, 
have  not  aucceeded  in  penetratiBg  Uie 
mysterious  fences  with  which  it  has 
surrounded  itself.  The  existenoe, 
however,  and  the  activity  of  this  cen- 
tral Dublin  society,  are  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  Nor  is  there  much  reason 
to  wonder  that  it  should  hav«  baffled 
detection  so  long ;  for  two  remarkable 
artifices  have  been  ascertained  aa  to 
this  central  body— viz.  1st,  tbat  it 
takesye/A^fioccfdesignations,  which  natu- 
rally turn  aside  the.  suspicions  of  thou- 
sands  who  would  odierwise  have  been 
soon  brought  close  upon  its  timces. 
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and  might  have  fmnished  useful  indU 
eatioiu  to  the  police ;  secondlj,  that 
from  time  to  time  it  changes  its  desig- 
naliooy  and  thus  suddenly  disconnects 
itself  with  all  past  proceedings.  Were 
it  not  for  this  last  subtle  evasion,  many 
times  it  most  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  sudden  seizures  of  papers> 
effected  when  the  police  have  sur«> 
prised  a  rnral  society  in  actual  session ; 
but  this  abrupt  change  of  name  at 
once  snaps  the  chain  which  would  else 
inextricably  attach  the  most  bloody 
outrages  of  the  provinces  with  their 
central  fountain  in  the  metropolis. 

This  subject  is  so  awful,  and  at  the 
same  time  fies  under  such  a  battery, 
not  merely  of  incredulity,  but  of  scorn 
pushed  to  extremity,  that  the  reader 
must  allow  na  to  dwell  a  little — ^nt, 
on  the  fact— secondly,  on  the  mean- 
ing and  pMerilous  tendency  of  the  fact. 
How  far  it  is  possible^  with  a  view  to 
Irish  popularity,  for  people  in  the 
highest  official  stations  to  abet  this 
spirit  ofscepticismand  ridicule,  applied 
to  Irish  outrage  or  systematic  conflict 
with  the  law,  may  bo  seen  in  the 
instance  of  Lord  Normanby  and  of  his 
right-hand  agent,  the  late  Mr  Drum- 
mond.  As  to  the  former  we  have 
already  spoken ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
in  183a  both  of  these  official  gentle- 
men scouted,  nay,  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  Ribandl&m  or  an^  other  secret  or- 
ganization as  prevailing  in  Ireland. 
If  by  some  local  accident  such  a  con- 
spiracy were  to  be  detected,  according 
to  their  argument  it  would  justify  no 
general  inferences  as  to  the  condition 
of  thtf  lower  Irish  population  ;  it 
would  be  an  accident,  such  as  might 
exist  in  £ngland  or  Scotland;  it 
would  be  an  insulated  phenomenon, 
cut  off  from  all  ramificatioxu  or  remote 
correspondences.  This  was  their  lan- 
guage in  1838.  Now  mark  the  expO'* 
sures,  racked  and  extorted  by  the 
Lords  within  one  brief  twelvemonth, 
as  to  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  with 
which  these  scoffing,  nay,  defying 
deelaratioas  had  been  pnt  on  record ; 
for,  as  to  Lord  Normanby,  he  bad 
delivered  his  atatemeni  from  so  au- 
thentic a  station  as  his  place  in  Par- 
liament. Yet  at  thai  very  hour  no 
less  than  nine  separate  eases  of  Rib- 
asdisa  bad  been  brought  officisily 
under  bis  notiee;  a  fact  which  was 
actoallT  made  known  to  the  Lords' 
Committee  by  Mr  Drummond  himself, 
who  waa  forced  into  adding—that 
between  the  period  of  Lord  Norman- 
by*f  ac<^pg  repudiation  applied  gen- 
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erally  to  all  conspiracy,  under  what- 
soever name,  and  the  period  of  hia 
own  examination,  not  nine,  but  forty- 
five  cases,  had  formally  passed  under 
hia  review. 

Abstracting  even  from  this  decisive 
examination  of  Mr  Drummond,  Is  It 
possible  to  read  the  long  list  of  public 
officers,  the  chief  constable,  the  chief 
commissioners  of  police  in  Dublin, 
stipendiary  magistrates,  crown  solici- 
tors upon  four  of  the  Irish  circuits, 
crown  council  and  others,  many  ow- 
ing their  appointments  to  Lord  Nor- 
manby, and  all  unanimously,  without 
concert,  sending  in  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  a  network  of  con- 
spiracy invested  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land ;— testimony  thus  uniform 
and  thus  respectable,  can  anv  man 
read  without  charging  upon  the  lato 
Whig  viceroy  a  levily  in  what  he 
authorized,  and  an  obstinacy  in  what 
he  disbelieved,  that  disqualified  him 
for  the  government  of  any  societv, 
though  It  were  but  a  village  or  a  school  ? 
What  would  become  of  juries,  if  the 
idea  of  indulgence  to  the  criminal,  as 
a  person  undeniably  thrown  upon 
their  power,  and  unhappy,  were  suf- 
fered generally  to  obscure  the  sterner 
duties  of  their  office  ?  What  becomes 
of  equity,  of  wisdom,  nay^  rigorously 
speaking,  of  veracity  in  a  ruler,  it; 
from  a  rabid  Appetite  for  popularity, 
he  applies  himself  systematically  as 
a  forensic  advocate  to  the  backing 
and  upholding  of  one  Caction,  bloody, 
desperate,  deluded^  on  the  simple 
ground  that  it  was  the  most  numerous 
body  in  the  nation,  and  the  most 
impressible  by  theatrical  acts  ?  The 
Queen^s  lieutenant  should  look  to  the 
Queen  for  his  model  of  policy,  and 
to  that  system  of  indifferent  favonr 
which  has  always  formed  an  atin<^ 
sphere  about  the  throne.  Since  par- 
ties have  been  constitutionally  4ifi- 
criminated  in  Great  Britain,  there 
has  been  no  instance  where  the 
sover^g^^  whatever  might  he  his 
private  bias,  has  openly  recpgnised 
any  party  as  entitled  to  a  premrenee* 
or  has  fancied  a  possibility,  under  so 
solemn  an  equilibrium  as  regulates 
their  peculisr  responsibilities,  of  ever 
coming  forward  in  the  public  eharaeter 
ofpartiaan»  Looking  at  Lordl^or- 
manby's  viceregal  history  under  two 
special  heads  :^lst»  His  vay  of  dis- 
pensing mercy ;  a«d  2d,  His  way  4»f 
dealing  with  the  magistraey ;  which 
surely  was  never  meant  tp  be  javaiJahle 
for  a  purpose  «f  wtrigoeiwrasaM  fltf- 
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dal  means  of  patronage— we  do  verUy 
believe  that  the  late  administration  of 
Ireland  stands  out  from  the  series  of 
Irish  history  as  a  chapter  of  extrava- 
gant romance.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  a  council  composed  of  good- 
natured  young  ladies  could  more  un- 
reustingly  have  obeyed  the  first  blind 
impulses  of  feelings  or  a  council  of 
histrionic  actors  could  more  ostenta- 
tiously have  moved  in  the  direction 
of  theatrical  effect^  than  this  great 
officer  of  state,  whose  functions,  as  so 
immediately  representing  the  most 
awful  functions  of  the  sovereign, 
should  have  made  him  deaf  to  impulse 
where  onlv  conscience  can  be  lawfully 
heard,  and  bUnd  to  all  instant  effect 
where  eternal  princi^es'give  the  rule. 
Meantime,  Lord  Normanby  is  no 
otherwise  important  at  present  than 
as  the  Whig  policy  is  illustrated  in 
his  person,  and  as  Ireland  happens 
to  have  reached  her  present  condition 
of  peril  chieflv  through  his  neglect. 
But,  as  regards  the  scepticism  which 
is  often  applied  to  that  peril,  it  must 
strilce  every  man  who  looks  about 
him,  and  who  remembers  what  he 
sees,  ti^at  this  habit  of  feeling  neither 
began  with  Lord  Normanbyy  nor  was 
at  any  time  confined  to  mm.  The 
literature  of  the  country  through  the 
last  twenty  years>  and  especially  the 
novels  and  sketches  of  local  manners^ 
to  which  so  much  public  encourage- 
mentf  and  therefore  so  much  private 
talent  is  applied,  must  recall  to  the 
remembrance  of  our  readers  how 
popular  a  field  of  ridicule  has  been 
found  in  pictures  of  Englishmen, 
from  the  half*  educated  and  most 
bigoted  classes,  supposed  to  be  mak- 
ing their  way  through  IreUmd,  either 
in  the  character  of  colonists  or  com- 
mercial travellers  ;  no  tale  of  Irish 
atrocities  too  bloody  for  their  credu- 
lity ;  no  statement  of  priestly  influence 
too^  highly  coloured  to  fail  in  with 
their  prejudices :  and  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  the  jest  on  which  the  tale 
revolves,  the  very  nerve  of  its  via 
arnica,  lies  in  the  steady  moral  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  incidents, 
that  whilst  we  English  are  peopling 
Ireland  with  visionary  terrors,  in 
very  fact  and  truth  Ireland  is  just 
such  another  quiet  region  as  England 
or  Scotland — a  land  where  law  is  reve- 
renced—where no  man  incurs  odium 
on  account  of  his  religion— where  he 
may  sleep  in  security  who  should 
have  taken  land  from  which  a  previous 
tenant  had  been  ejected  for  obstinate 
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refusal  of  rent — ^where  that  man  may 
ride  home  without  anxiety  from  the 
assizes  who  has  attended  as  a  witness 
against  a  criminal;  and,  in  short, 
where  all  men  may  follow  out  their 
duties  to  the  last  extremity  of  what 
is  laid  down  for  them  in  the  laws  of  . 
God  or  man  ;  and  all  men  follow  out 
tiieir  rights  in  dealing  with  their  own 
property  to  the  last  extremity  of  their 
choice  or  their  caprice.  If  we  talk 
of  bloodshed,  we  are  referred  to  our 
own  island  as  furnishing  a  ranker 
crop  of  crime.  If  we  talk  of  civil 
rights  as  not  exercised  in  freedom, 
we  are  ridiculed  as  the  dupes  of  our 
own  mendacious  legends. 

Now,  as  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary,  except  for  a  political  pur- 
'pose,  to  cite  the  Lords*  Report  in 
proof  of  this  systematic  incredulity, 
applied  by  interested  parties  to  the 
real  condition  of  peril  in  Ireland,  so  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  (apart 
from  the  same  political  purpose)  to 
have  cited  that  report  in  proof  of  the 
peril.  We  have  stronger  and  more 
recent  proof.  All  that  was  suggested, 
as  inpo8se  and  in  preparation,  by  the 
witnesses  before  the  committee  of 
1839,  has  come  forward  t»  este,  and 
in  matured  proportions  at  the  Gavan 
assizes.  On  Monday  the  13th  of  July, 
James  Brady  was  separately  tried  and 
found  guilty  on  the  charge  of  Riband- 
ism.  Fonrothers  were  convicted  of  the 
same  offence  on  the  same  day  at  the  same 
assizes.  Two  days  later  other  pri- 
soners, and  since  then  at  other  assizes 
so  many  more,  that  we  have  lost  all 
account  of  their  number,  were  tried 
and  found  guilty  on  the  same  indict- 
ment; that  is,  for  taking  unlawful 
oaths  generally  to  aid  and  abet  a 
secret  conspiracy  in  prosecution  of 
purposes  without  limitation — this  in 
the  first  place,  and  specially  in  pro- 
secution of  certain  purposes  that  were 
but  too  clearly  defined. 

Next,  the  natural  question— what 
are  these  purposes  ? 

These  are  still  somewhat  mysteri- 
ous ;  but  the  reason  for  t^at  is,  not 
because  they  are  doubtful  to  the 
leaders,  but  because  they  are  too 
notorious.  When  all  are  aware  by 
private  instruction  of  the  true  objects, 
there  is  no  need  to  put  them  into 
print.  The  detuls  might  be  for- 
gotten; and  these  are,  therefore, 
written  down.  The  purpose  never 
can  be  foi^otten,  and  that  is  left  to 
every  man*s  secret  knowledge,  Rib- 
andism,  however^    on    the  whole. 
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a  moYable  force>  confederated 
for  all  purposes  exclusively  Irish 
and  Popish.  It  composes  a  central 
column  of  fighting  men^  disposable 
in  eTory  direction^  and  applicable  to 
every  use  pointed  ont  by  its  leaders. 
Its  obedience  is  unconditionaly  and  its 
application  unlimited.  Murder  at  a 
moment's  warning  is  understood  to 
be  an  ordinary  duty  of  the  men. 
They  are  not  to  inquire  what  the 
offender  has  done«  but  simply  to  expect 
a  sufficient  description  of  his  person. 
Im  reality^  it  is  clear  that  Ribandism 
is  even  more  dangerous  than  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  manv  trials  which 
have  recently  exposed  its  nature. 
Its  present -application  is  but  provi- 
sional. It  is  waiting  for  political 
agitadon  to  throw  up  some  form  of 
open  insurrection*  when  it  will  in- 
stantly mix  with  that  interest*  and  guide 
it  to  its  own  ends.  It  is  the  frame- 
work of  a  permanent  organization* 
like  the  staff  of  an  army — a  central 
nucleus  for  combining  it  with  the  total 
Popery*  wickedness*  and  disaffection 
of  the  land.  And  it  has  been  decla- 
red by  a  qualified  witness — that  Rib- 
andbm  numbers  already  a  mUlion  of 
supporters.  It  is  strange  to  add 
that  it  has  even  extended  itself  to  the 
Irish  in  England. 


Here  let  us  take  leave  of  Ireland. 
Let  Ireland*  considered  as  a  weight 
upon  our  energies*  as  a  drawback*  as 
a  peril*  for  ever  occupy  the  penulti- 
mate place  in  our  anxieties*  but  not 
the  ultimate.  It  is  not  safe  to  take 
our  eye  off  Ireland*  as  all  but  the 
climax  in  our  scale  of  terrors  to  be 
fathomed*  of  dangers  to  be  watched* 
yet  still  as  not  that  climax.  A  vessel 
moored  along^de  our  own*  with  com- 
bustibles in  her  hold*  and  a  crew  des- 
perately reckless*  cannot  be  dismissed 
from  our  anxietiesr-that  is  a  fearful 
case ;  but  there  is  another  more  fear* 
ful  even  than  that^the  case  of  our 
own  crew*  fierce,  excited  by  incen- 
diaries* inebriated  with  delusions*  and 
tossing  about  firebrands  at  the  very 
entrance  of  our  own  magazine.  That 
is  the  prerogative  daneer  (to  speak 
more  Romano)  for  England*  namely* 
the  fierce  Jacobinism  which  growls 
for  ever  in  the  lower  strata  of  our 
own  domestic  population;  a  danger 
which  is  instant*  which  is  close  at 
band*  which  can  be  heard  for  ever 
mining  underground  below  our  al7 
tars  and  our  hearths ;  a  danger  whicli 
intermits;  a  danger  which  may  be 


palliated*  but  which  cannot  be  extin- 
guished* which  never  will  be  healed.  . 

Upon  this  subject  there  are  pro- 
found ddueions  current*  and  these, 
delusions  not  at  all  confined  to  those, 
who  have  an  interest  in  maintaining 
them.  Those  even;  who  belong  to 
the  class  most  injured  by  such  delu- 
sions, not  unfreqnently  adopt  and 
cherish  them  in  blmd  honesty  of  heart. 
Let  us  have  liberty  to  speak  pointedly 
upon  a  case  where  every  man*  highest 
or  lowest*  ought  to  know  thetruth ;  and 
yet  where  men  of  high  talent  amongst 
us  so  little  do  know  it*  that  they 
are  actively  employed  in  circulat- 
ing the  counteracting  errors.  It  is  a 
fact*  that  the  one  phenomenon  in  the 
constitution  of  society  which  remains 
behind  after  the  laboura  of  senates^, 
and  the  philanthropy  of  generations, 
as  a  silent  opprobrium  to  human  wis« 
dom#  as  an  ugly  memento  of  evil 
principles  paramount  to  human  con- 
trol— this  one  memorable  fact  of 
social  philosophy— viz.  the  obstinate 
necessity  of  pauperism*  after  man  baa 
done  his  best  to  extinguish  it*  is  not 
more  strenuously  denied  hj  the  per- 
fect ignorance  of  our  mendicants  than 
it  is  by  the  false  wisdom  of  our  specu- 
lators. The  two  extremes  meet :  the 
least  intellectual*  and  some  of  the 
most  intellectual  men  amongst  us* 
agree  in  treating  as  an  evil  of  man's 
creation  what  we — what  the  practical 
records  of  modem  history — insist  upon 
as  an  appointment  of  Providence. 

Here  stands  the  case.  Every  man 
bends  submissively  to  what  he  views 
as  inevitable.  The  most  quendous 
man  does  not  murmur  at  the  cholera. 
If*  therefore,  our  paupers  could  view 
pauperism  as  an  irremediable  infliction 
of  Heaven*  pauperism  would  not  sq 
uniformly  offer  a  gnround  upon  which 
jacobinism  is  invited  to  plant  its  levers. 
But  our  paupers  do  not  view  pauper^ 
ism  in  that  hght ;  and*  unless  a  most 
unwelcome  knowledge  is  forced  upon 
them*  never  will.  They  are  univerr 
sally  of  opinion*  that  every  thing  which 
defeats  what  they  conceive  to  have 
been  the  intentions  of  Providencoj 
must  have  its  origin  with  man :  some^ 
times  with  the  erring  will  of  man» 
sometimes  with  his  limited  intellect. 
From  utter  ignorance  they  take  it  for 
a  thing  granted*  that  no  increments  or 
decrements  of  population  can  go  on* 
except  by  the  command  and  intention 
of  him.  That  false  notion  once  pos- 
tulated* thev  argue  rightiy  that  Provi- 
dence could  not  have  destined  those# 
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or  any  of  those,  to  wretchedness  who 
hsTe  been  cidled  into  existence  by  its 
own  mandate.  Grant  that  mandate* 
which  they  idly  suppose  implied  in  the 
Tery  fact  of  a  man's  eiistence,  their  in- 
ference is  ineTitable— that  any  thine 
in  society  as  now  constituted,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  man  to 
obtain  a  comfortable  litelihood,  must 
be  chargeable  upon  human  errors, 
either  in  the  shape  of  titious  legisla^ 
Uon,  or  of  institutions  not  sonnd*  or  of 
usages  unfitted  to  the  age. 

Many  readers  will  think  that  wretch- 
ed  mendicants  must  surely  have 
little  disposition  to  turn  their  re- 
proaches upon  objects  so  elevated  as 
legislation  and  governments.  But 
recent  inquiries  have  shown  that  this 
Is  an  error.  Very  lately,  a  Parliament- 
ary inquisition  was  made  into  the 
quality  of  those  districts  In  London 
which  are  Occupied  by  the  Very  lowest 
order  of  our  population— an  order 
much  below  even  the  lowest  of  the 
labouring  class— the  very  outcasts  and 
f  ariahs  of  British  life.  The  imme- 
diate purpose  of  the  measure  was,  to 
ascertain  some  practical  means  for 
applying  a  general  system  of  drainage 
to  such  districts.  But  the  v^ins  of 
human  interest  which  traversed  and 
intersected  the  subject  in  ererj  direc- 
tion, drew  off  the  attention  of  the  en- 
quirers to  higher  topics.  Senators  and 
witnesses  alike  paused  from  their 
researches  into  sewers  and  drains,  in 
order  to  gaze  at  the  appalling  specta- 
cles of  hopeless  degradation  which 
connected  themselves  with  the  neigh- 
bourhoods under  discussion;  regions 
Where,  in  a  moral  sense,  '*  all  life 
dies:**  where  shame  is  abolished, 
women  bv  dozens  dancing  naked  at 
noonday  in  the  open  air ;  where  na^ 
tural  piety  perishes ;  hope  is  an  un- 
known impulse ;  and  the  darkness  of 
an  earlv  grave  settles  upon  all  alike. 
Here  live  the  beings  whose  means  of 
livelihood  are  declared  before  senates 
to  be  a  mystery,  and  who  die  like  rats 
In  holes,  never  illumined  by  Christian 
truth  or  Christian  charity.  Yet  even 
«  ihese  wrecks  of  humanity,  when  they 
come  abroad  Into  public  haunts  for  the 
tourpose  of  buying  gin,  do  not  (as 
mSgnt  be  expected)  fasten  their  im- 
precations on  those  who  stand  nearest 
to  themselves  In  the  sodal  machinery ; 
it  is  not  landlords,  it  is  not  parish- 
ofBcers,  U  Is  not  the  pofice^  whom  they 
denounce.  No :  It  is  the  Government, 
Qie  administrators  of  the  naUonal 
power,  and  theframeraof  the  national 


laws,  whom  they  hold  responsible  for 
their  own  misery.  The  constant  de- 
lusion, by  which  they  abuse  their 
minds  is — that  the  vast  machinery  of 
social  life,  though  easily  deranged, 
thougli  perhaps  difficult  to  guide, 
might  be  so  worked  as  to  distribute 
plenty  and  comfort  amongst  all.  And 
in  this  delusion  they  are  confirmed  by 
many  of  their  betters  ;  especially  by 
some  who  have  recently  written  upon 
Chartism. 

We  call  it  a  «' Delusion :"  and,  as 
the  subject  is  unspeakably  import- 
ant,  let  us  go  on  and  specify  the  form 
which  this  delusion  wears.  The  very 
hinge  on  which  all  turns  as  between 
our  view  and  theirs,  is  this :  the  poor 
universally  believe  that  charity,  public 
or  private,  operates  on  a  fixed  quanti- 
ty— on  a  given  stationary  mass  of 
misery ;  they  believe,  for  instance,  that 
if  100  paupers  were  raised  to  comforf, 
the  amount  of  pauperism  would  heper^ 
manently  reduced  to  that  extent.  And 
this  belief  they  do  not  hold  as  a  pole- 
mic belief;  that  is  to  say,  as  opposed  to 
some  contradictory  belief :  not  at  all: 
they  have  no  conception  that  it  ever 
was  opposed,  or  could  be  opposed. 
They  take  for  granted  that  all  who 
doubt  or  deny  the  wisdom  of  eleemo- 
synary dd,  do  so  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  no  duty  of  one  class  to  take  charge 
of  another;  on  the  principle  that  all 
classes  are  thrown  upon  their  own 
exertions ;  and  that  national  assist- 
ance is  denied  to  them — not  because 
it  would  be  ineffectual,  (such  a  notion 
is  inconceivable  to  them,)  but  because 
it  would  unfairly  tax  the  other  classes 
of  society. 

Now,  then,  that  justice  may  be  done 
to  all  parties,  let  us  hear  what  is  said 
in  answer  to  this;  let  us  call  for4he 
antagonist  creed.  Take  a  case  which 
you  may  see  every  day  of  your  life  in 
Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  —  and 
which,  to  a  mere  visionary  hermit  or 
theorist  from  the  woods,  might  seem 
absolutely  Incomprehensible.  You 
see  an  elegant  young  woman,  recently 
married  suppose,  seated  in  her  carriage 
at  the  door  of  some  splendid  shop.  It 
Is  daylight,  and  therefore  ahe  is] 
dressed  with  simplicity.  But,  though 
her  dress  mav  not  be  very  costly,  her 
carriage  and  its  appointments  would 
easily  support  one  poor  family  for  ten 
years  in  comfort.  You  perceive  ad- 
vancing to  the  carriage-door  a  woman 
care-worn,  hunger- bitten,  and  by  her 
air  of  desolation  almost  careless  of  life 
—were  it  not  for  the  poor  fretful  m* 
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fant  whom  she  carries  in  her  arms. 
What  are  the  relations  between  the 
two  parties  ?  Vast  is  the  gulf  which 
dlTidee  them;  and  yet  the  features 
of  agreement  whieh  connect  them  in 
situation,  are  amongst  th6  most  inter- 
esting in  human  life.  It  is  a  woman 
who  supplicates  relief  from  a  woman, 
a  young  woman  from  a  young  woman, 
a  wife  from  a  wife,  a  mother  ft-om  one 
who  will  soon  be  a  mother  herself. 
FiTc  shillings  would  call  back  a  gleam 
of  Tanisbed  happiness  to  the  poor  sup- 
pliant's face.  Vet  you  are  distressed 
and  confounded  to  observe  that  the 
young  daughter  of  prosperity  does  not 
so  much  as  look  at  her.  How  is  this  ? 
Does  she  know  some  ill  of  the  unhap- 

Ey  vteDdicant?  No:  she  never  saw 
er  before.  And  she  Is  quite  aware 
that  what  would  be  unfelt  by  herself 
as  a  sacrifice—to  the  earnest  petitioner 
would  be  like  light  Arom  heaven. 
Why,  then,  in  spite  of  her  gentle  looks, 
she  must  be  a  fiend  ?  Not  at  all :  she 
is  a  most  amiable  and  generous  crea- 
ture :  without  knowing  the  whole  ez« 
tent  of  the  poor  woman's  mbery,  she 
heartily  believes  her  to  be  most  un- 
happy. She  is  senrible  of  the  pro- 
found thankfulness  which  she  owes  to 
Heaven  for  her  own  happier  lot ;  and 
she  knows  that  thankmlness  is  mere 
hypocrisy  if  it  do  not  express  itself  in 
acts.  To  subscribe,  therefore,  and 
most  largely,  towards  well-regulated 
institutions,  where  any  such  can  be 
found  that  are  also  unobjectionable 
in  principle,  that  she  has  been  taught 
to  think  a  solemn  duty.  But  for 
charity  directly  applied  to  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  pauperim,  stiU 
more  of  mendicant  pauperism,  that 
she  has  been  instructed  to  view  as  the 
nlliest — nay,  what  is  worse  than  sil- 
liest— as  the  most  self-defeating  of  all 
beneficence.  At  this  moment  she  sees 

the  eye  of  Dr settled  upon  her 

from  a  neighbouring  newsroom.  The 
doctor  is  an  oracle  *^with  her  pa- 
rents :  and  but  last  week  she  heard 
him  state  the  philosonhy  of  the  case 
in  the  following  litUe  incident—no 
matter  whether  true  or  fabulous:— 
**  The  Emperor  of  China,  Kien  Long, 
by  a  rare  accident  for  that  country, 
was  a  benevolent  prince.  Sailing  one 
day  on  one  of  his  vast  native  rivers, 
he  was  shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  ab- 
ject poverty  which  the  waters  of  that 
country  every  where  exhibit :  man's 
life  seemed  cheaper  than  that  of 
bmtee :  and  a  train  of  boats  followed 
in  the  imperil^  wake  for  the  si^k^  of 
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garbage,  which  dogs  would  not  havo 
felt  to  be  worthy  of  the  chase.  Stung 
into  activity  by  so  afflicting  a  speetaole^ 
he  gave  orders  on  the  spot  that  every 
pauper  on  this  one  river  at  least  should 
be  planted  in  a  comfortable  farm  or 
shop.  Thus  far  he  would  indulge  his 
feelings^  for  thns  far  it  was  certain 
that  the  Imperial  treasury  could  not 
be  seriously  afiWcted  by  the  cost.  Ten 
▼ears  later  the  Emperor  again  found 
himself  upon  the  same  river.  And 
again  he  was  pursued  by  a  similar 
class  of  degraded  paupers.  *  How  1' 
said  he,  '  did  I  not  order  that  these 
poor  people  should  be  raised  to  oom« 
fort?'  'Sir,*  it  was  replied,  'that 
order  was  executed  to  the  letter :  but 
this  is  a  secondary  class  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
former.'  These  also  were  transmuted 
into  prosperous  citizens :  but  in  a  very 
few  years  a  tertiary  class  of  paupers 
had  supervened.  And  at  last  the  Em> 
peror,  without  exactly  comprehending 
the  reason  of  such  a  law*  saw  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  fact  that  some  secret  law  of 
nature  was  at  work,  which,  in  the 
particular  condition  of  Chinese  socie- 
ty, would  obstinatelv  renew  a  ciaas  of 
hopeless  paupers,  though  the  inditri' 
duals  of  that  class  should  be  removed 
by  an  experiment  —  three  thousand 
tunes  repeated.  The  individuals  were 
liable  to  change :  but  the  species  was 
immortal.*' 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  great  permanent 
cancer  that  is  always  eatmg  away 
some  corner  in  the  fdr  face  of  society : 
this  is  the  worm  that  gnaws  for  ever 
at  the  root  of  our  social  forest,  and 
loiii  gnaw  for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  vain 
to  think  of  anv  absolute  remedy  for  a 
curse  radicated  in  the  nature  of  man 
Neither  hollow  tricks  nor  sound  philo- 
sophy, neither  crooked  cunning,  nor 
the  simplicities  of  wisdom,  ever  can 
overtake  Uiis  evil.  It  is  the  dark  sha« 
dow  of  human  life,  which  even  an  in- 
fant soon  understands  that  it  is  lal>our 
lost  to  think  of  catching  by  running 
after  it,  either  slowly  or  rapidly.  So 
long  as  man  is  man,  though  you  shonid 
regenerate  the  lowest  class  of  paupers 
a  thousand  times  over,  you  do  but 
g  more  certain  and  a  more  rapid 


imulus  to  the  evoking  of  fresh  and 
supplementary  pauperism.  Man  being 
what  he  is,  always  there  will  be  a  gra- 
duation of  paupers  descending  through 
every  note  in  the  scale— .until  you 
ch  a  class  clinging  and  violenfly 
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holding  on  to  life  upon  the  very  mMt- 
mum  of  what  wiU  ^W^  i^^  «^ 
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utence :  nay»  though  it  seems  a  bull 
to  say  Bo«  upon  less  even  than  that 
mimmum:  for  it  is  cortdn  that  multi- 
tudes, from  the  mere  tenacity  of  life 
in  youth,  and  under  particular  bodily 
conformations,  are  in  fact  slowly  dying 
through  a  series  of  years — are   not 
therefore   in  a  proper  sense  living, 
though  they  are  breathing.     The  mer- 
ciful and   the  thoughtful  shudder  at 
such  reports:   they  are  roused  into 
fresh  efforts  of   charity:    and  their 
hearts  die  within  them  at  finding,  (as 
finally  they  do  find,)  that  every  step 
they  have  taken  has  operated  only  to 
stimulate  and  to  propagate  the  evil. 
•    Now,  then,  we  arrive  at  that  point 
which  enables  us  to  place  the  separate 
creeds  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  in  di- 
rect collision.      The  poor  man,  we 
have  said,  universally  believes,  and 
(which  is  worse  for  the  credit  of  the 
rich)  presumes  all  others  to  believe,  that 
money  given  in  relief  operates  upon 
a  finite  (quantity  of  distress ;  so  much 
as  it  relieves,  so  much  it  abolishes. 
The  rich  man  knows  by  sad  experi* 
ence  that  it  operates  upon  an  unli- 
mited    quantity— upon    a     growing 
quantity — which  is  generated  and  ex- 
tended by  the  very  act  of  relieving. 
The  pauper  believes  as  steadfastly  as 
he  believes  in  Heaven,  that  all  the 
pauperism  in  England  is  a  cistemt 
which,  being  once  cleansed  out,  all 
would  be  well  forever.  The  thought- 
ful man  unhappily  knows  that  it  is  a 
fountain ;  the  waters  of  this  fountain 
are  poisoned  for  use ;  they  are  brack- 
ish; with  much  trouble  you  purify 
the  water  which  now  occupies  the 
basin ;  the  water  is  removed,  and  is 
found  as  good  as  any  other  water. 
But  mean  time  the  basin  is  again  fill- 
ing from  the  fountain ;  the  waters  are 
again  brackish  as  before ;    and  the 
same  evil  reproducing  itself  eternally, 
.  will  call  eternally  for  the  same  inter- 
minable purification. 

Now,  Tory  Candidate  on  the  hus- 
tings, allow  us  to  remind  you,  that  in 
this  fixed  plague>spot  of  society,  for 
which  man  is  not  accountable,  because 
it  is  neither  of  his  creation  nor  liable 
to  his  healing.  Chartism  has  found  all 
its  incendiary  matter.  Chartism  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Jacobin- 
ism ;  and  Jacobinism  is  as  old  as  po- 
verty. Ever  since  there  was  something 
to  be  coveted,  there  has  been  some- 
body to  covet.  Lusting  after  other 
men*s  pl^)perty — that  is  the  indefea<* 
slble  form  of  Jacobinism.  As  to  the 
modem   accompaniments,   hatred  of 
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rank  and  dignities,  those  have  some- 
times  been  suppressed  (as  in  ancient 
Rome)  by  local  superstitions.  The 
inherent  principle  of  Jacobinism  was 
often  brooding  in  Rome.  Often  there 
would  have  been  a  scramble  for  pro« 
perty,  had  the  paupers  been  able  to 
feel  their  way  into  any  combination 
amongst  themselves ;  but  the  Jacob- 
ins  of  Rome  would  not  have  made 
war  upon  dignities,  because  they  had 
awful  and  gloomy  feelings  of  religi- 
ous sanctity  connected  with  the  des- 
tinies and  the  state  functions  of  Rome. 
With  this  difference.  Chartism  is  no- 
thing more  than  ancient  Jacobin- 
ism— old  as  wealth  to  be  envied,  and 
pauperism  to  envy  it.  And  so  tho- 
roughly is  it  the  same  malignant 
principle,  that  the  common  phrase  of 
an  old  friend  with  a  new  face  is  hardly 
applicable  to  the  case ;  the  features 
are  so  familiar,  that  we  cannot  flat- 
ter it  with  having  even  improved  its 
hateful  face.  Rather  it  should  be 
called  an  old  superannuated  enemy 
with  a  new  name.  It  is  the  old  jug- 
gling fiend,  the  old  scourge  of  nations, 
sporting  a  swindler's  alias, 
.  Now,  with  respect  to  this  new  epi-^ 
phany  of  an  ancient  delusion,  this 
latest  avatar  of  the  anti-social  princi- 
ple, you,  Conservative  Candidate,  have 
a  duty  to  perform  on  the  hustings. 
And  think  us  not  presumptuous,  if 
(knowing  the  hurry  of  an  electioneer- 
ing contest)  we  take  upon  us  to  ar- 
range a  few  notes  for  the  assistance 
of  your  memory.  You  owe  a  service 
to  the  country  when  so  public  an  open- 
ing is  made  for  circulating  important 
truths.  Yet  how  can  you  be  attend- 
ing to  abstract  truths,  when  the  agita- 
tion from  party  and  personal  interests 
occupies  both  yourself  and  your 
friends  ?  Think  of  us  therefore — not 
as  a  presumptuous  monitor  setting  up 
for  a  wiser  person  than  yourself,  but 
as  a  brotherly  friend  sharing  in  your 
labours,  and  assuming  that  part  for 
which,  in  the  hurry  of  a  confiict,  you 
can  least  find  yourself  at  leisure.  Here 
follow  four  separate  truths  of  some 
magnitude,  which  it  may  bo  well,  as 
occasion  offers,  to  keep  before  an  au- 
dience. 

1 .  In  Chartism  there  are  two  funda- 
mental lies  ;  a  lie  of  simulation  and  a 
lie  of  dissimulation.  The  dissimulation 
consists  in  suppressing  the  real  object, 
as  if  it  were  something  more  than  Ja- 
cobinism, as  if  it  were  something  else 
than  a  scramble  for  property.     The 
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simulation  eonsists  in  putting  forward 
as  the  ostensible  object  some  evils  of 
societ^r^  which*  upon  examination,  turn 
out  to  be  inflictions  of  Providence. 
The  apologists  for  Chartism*  though, 
we  can  readily  beHeve*  not  sharing  in 
their  final  purposes*  certainly  share 
in  their  delnsions.  Mr  Carlyle*  for 
instance,  a  man  of  genius*  writes  to 
the  following  effect: — He  hides  the 
disamulation  ;  and*  if  he  sees  it,  ma- 
nifestly thinks  it  ashade  of  evil  amongst 
much  that  is  good.  But  as  to  the 
other  falsehood*  the  positive  simula- 
tion, he  offers  himself  to  us  as  its  dupe. 
His  whole  argument  turns  upon  this 
doctrine— -that  although  the  Chartists 
may1>e  heated  and  carried  into  intem- 
perate language*  (which  is  not  won- 
derful, as  oppression  makes  even  wise 
men  mad,)  yet  that,  after  all*  there  is 
too  much  truth  in  their  allegations. 
What  allegations  ?  Why*  when  you 
look  into  their  writings*  you  find  no 
one  thing  denounced  as  an  evil  but 
such  as  have  always  adhered  to  so- 
ciety mider  every  form.  The  Charts 
ists  are  illiterate  men ;  and  in  them 
it  is  excusable  to  fancy  romantic 
states  of  human  happiness  not  counte- 
nanced by  history.  But  how  is  Mr 
Carlyle  excusable?  Even  his  friends 
have  remarked  publicly  that  he  is  more 
powerful  in  denouncing  grievances 
than  in  explaining  the  possibility  of 
relief.  Why  is  that  ?  It  is  because  he 
seeks  bis  evils  where  they  will  be 
found  to  the  end  of  the  world — in  the 
necessities  of  man*s  nature.  But-to 
assign  the  relief  would  be  impossible* 
until  you  can  change  that  nature. 
Read  Mr  Carlyle's  work  with  tiiis 
key*  all  becomes  plain.  In  every  page 
he  persuades  himself  that  poverty* 
want  of  work,  hunger  and  cold*  grow 
out  of  English  laws  and  the  frame- 
work of  English  society.  There  is 
absolutely  not  one  grievance  which  he 
suggests  as  justifying  the  Chartists* 
but  such  as  is  essential  to  man*  and 
will  for  ever  laugh  at  human  efforts 
wholly  to  redress  it.  He  confounds 
obstinately  what  is  human  with  what 
is  Britbh. 

Now  the  way  to  deal  with  Chartism 
when  thus  defended  is — to  insist  upon 
a  specific  case  of  evil  that  can  be 
shown  to  arise  out  of  our  vicious  laws 
or  vicious  customs.  Suffer  not  the 
apologist  to  ramble  about  in  vague 
generalities.  Dolus  latet  in  universal^' 
ibus.  Nail  him  to  the  point.  Evil  is 
not  the  thing  to  be  proved;  who 
doubts  that?  It  is  evil  that  grows  out 
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of  some  British  institutien ;  e^  that 
would  cease  upon  the  extinction  of 
that  institution.  Mr  Carlyle's  work 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  such 
evil  does  exist ;  nay*  that  it  exists  in 
vast  masses  that  spread  vapour  and 
gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  society. 
Well ;  in  that  case  it  must  be  easy  to 
assign  it.  Let  him  no  longer  assume 
any  thing,  but  lay  his  finger  on  that  par^ 
ticular  evil ;  let  him  touch  it*  that  we 
may  all  see  it ;  let  him  spell  the  name# 
that  we  may  all  hear  it ;  an  evil  which 
would  be  cleared  away*  likean  Ameri- 
can forest*  if  the  axe  were  laid  to  it  in 
good  faith  by  a  spirit  of  reasonable 
reform.  We  are  all  ready  to  hear 
him  if  he  has  any  thing  of  that  sort 
to  saj.  We  shall  not  stone  him  (stones 
are  for  Corn- Law  orators)  if  he  should 
even  connect  his  revelation  with  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  ourselves.  Only 
let  him  descend  from  his  region  of 
clouds  to  this  littie  eartii*  and  particu- 
larly (if  he  would  be  .so  good)  to  this 
littie  England. 

Be  assured*  reader*  that  no  Chart* 
ist*  or  apologist  of  Chartists*  can  live 
for  ten  minutes  under  the  hail-storm 
of  exposure  which  awaits  him  if  he  is 
forced  to  be  circumstantial.  Men  suf« 
fer  themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  into 
general  discussions  upon  the  intricate 
questions  of  social  philosophy ;  and, 
as  there  is  no  end  to  those*  the  Chart- 
ist may  always  go  off  on  equal  terms. 
But  take  the  mode  wo  advise — nail 
him  to  a  single  case*  followed  out  from 
beginning  to  end — and  Chartists*  whe- 
ther demagogues  or  literary  specula- 
tors* are  extinguished.  They  die  if 
forced  to  be  circumstantial. 

2.  Is  there  then  absolutely  no  re- 
dress for  the  pauperism  witii  which  we 
groan  ?  May  it  not  be  found  in  emi- 
gration ? — Never  encourage  that  delu- 
sion ;  this  is  but  another  form  of  EJen 
Long*s  error.  It  is  a  relief  which 
stimulates  the  evil  far  faster  than  it 
abates  it.  Exactiy  those  parts  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  which  have  most 
benefited  by  emigration*  are  the  most 
overwhelmed  with  a  superabundant 
pauper  population.  Emigration  is 
good  on  other  grounds*  but  never  as  a 
relief  to  redundancy  of  people.  That 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth  set  at  rest 
by  the  experience  of  the  last .  fifty 
years.  And  even  if  it  were  not*  this 
argument  arises  often  against  it*  which 
has  already  told  powerfully  even  in 
^the  American  United  States.  A  gold 
'mine  is  worth  nothing*  it  cannot  be 
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worked  if  it  costs  one  hundred  ounces 
of  the  metal  to  produce  ninety.  A 
pauper,  even  if  his  removal  would  not 
stimulate  the  production  of  another 
pauper>  cannot  he  proiitahly  carried 
abroad,  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
total  cost  of  his  transfer  and  his  set«> 
tlement  will  cost  more  than,  if  sunk  as 
an  annuity,  would  support  him  at 
home.  Given  the  increasing  di£3cul- 
ties  of  settling  a  man  with  no  agricul- 
tural habits  at  vast  distances  from 
England,  even  this  will  often  make 
emigration  a  useless  resource.  But 
the  main  argument— that  it  stimulates 
the  growth  of  what  it  removes-— will 
apply  for  ever. 

3.  Is  there  then  any  hope  in  a  wise 
Poor- Law  ?  Certainly,  and  in  no- 
thing else.  The  great  truth  on 
which  the  'good  and  wise  Dr  Ali- 
son builds,  has  been  rising  above 
the  horizon  for  the  last  thirty  years ;' 
viz.  that  a  poor-law  of  any  kind — a 
legal  relief  for  pauperism—- is  the  one 
sole  public  measure  having  any  ten- 
dency to  control  the  descent  of  that 
evil.  So  far  from  encouraging  thought- 
less marriages,  the  collective  ezpe 
rience  of  Europe  now  shows  that  uni- 
formly in  lands  like  Ireland,  with  no 
poor-law,  such  marriages  are  multi- 
plied to  excess,  and  human  life  de- 
graded to  a  level  with  brutal.  Only 
by  putting  a  value  upon  life,  by  rais- 
ing man  in  his  own  eyes,  are  his  ha- 
bits made  more  intellectual,  and  the 
propagation  of  pauperism  is  arrested. 
This  axiom,  in  defiance  of  the  enor- 
mous blunders  circulated  by  Malthns, 
is  now  making  its  way,  not  slowly, 
amongst  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  question. 

This  subject,  however,  of  poor-laws 
demands  a  searching  inquiry.  Truth 
is  now  beginning  to  force  its  way. 
People  profess  in  this  age  beyond  all 
former  ages,  and  in  this  country  to  an 
excess  which  really  injures  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  that  they  guide 
themselves  by  the  lights  of  experience. 
Well,  then,  here  they  have  experience 
in  overflowing  measure.  The  policy 
of  Europe,  as  respects  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  poor,  has  been  reviewed 
and  probed  in  every  independent  ter- 
ritonr ;  and  the  results  are  before  us. 
Uniformly  as  provision  by  law  has 
been  secured  for  all  men,  uniformly 
as  the  municipal  law  has  coincided 
with  the  law  of  ChrisUanity  in  declar- 
ing that  no  man  shall  perish  from  desti. 
tntion,  the  population  has  been  found 
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in  a  condition  of  comparative  respect- 
ability ;  no  longer  careless  of  futu« 
rity  ;  no  longer  abandoning  itself  to 
merely  animal  instincts;  no  longer 
multiplying  with  the  blind  improvi- 
dence of  brutes.  Such  results  take 
Elace  only  where  no  legal  provbion 
as  been  made.  An  Irish  redundancy 
takes  place  in  fact,  or  in  tendency, 
wherever  there  exists  an  Irish  degra- 
dation of  human  life  and  of  human 
rights. 

But  the  same  principle  acts  in  what- 
soever raises  the  dignity  of  man. 
Education  does  nothing  where  man  is 
suffered  to  perish  like  the  beast.  But 
education,  combined  with  a  wise  poor- 
law,  will  do  wonders  in  improving  the 
quality  of  our  lowest  population. 
Raising  the  dignity  of  the  class,  it 
raises  the  standard  of  their  expecta- 
tions. Opening  a  gate  for  hope,  it 
opens  a  motive  for  improvement  whicli 
spreads  a  new  germ  of  self-estimation 
through  the  pauper  class.  And  then 
the  object  is  secured,  at  least  in  ten- 
dency, for  let  not  that  be  forgotten  : 
no  man  was  ever  raised  as  a  merepcu- 
sive  subject  of  improvement :  no,  it  is 
the  eternal  law  of  a  moral  nature,  of 
a  nature  not  brutal,  that  only  by  itself, 
and  its  own  co-operation  with  the 
efforts  from  without,  can  it  be  hope-> 
fully  exalted. 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  delusion  re- 
quiring an  urgent  exposure,  a  persecu- 
tion, from  the  hustings.  We  have  said 
something  of  the  anti-com-law  people 
as  economists ;  and  we  have  promised 
to  abstain  from  discussing  so  weari- 
some a  theme.  But  that  \&  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  notice  them  in 
another  character,— viz.  as  incendia^ 
ries,  and  deluders  of  the  people  by  false 
hopes.  Notice  the  course  of  self- 
delusion  amongst  the  lowest  classes 
for  the  last  ten  years.  First  comes 
the  Reform  Bill.  In  this  bill  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  one  fact  of  our  domestic 
hbtory,  that  a  vast  msgority  of  the 
poor  saw  and  understood  that  they 
were  making  a  regular  capitulation 
with  the  rich  for  some  admission  to  a 
partnership  in  all  existing  rights  and 
property.  They  understood  it  to  be 
the  law  process  preparatory  to  such  a 
movement.  They  were  quiet,  and  the 
less  inclined  to  exnlt,  because  they 
regarded  the  transfer  as  in  some  mea- 
sure voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  rich, 
though  partly  accomplished  under  the 
terrors  of  popular  power.  They  con- 
ceived that,  when  all  things  visibly 
tended  te  a  scramble,  Parliament  had 
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stepped  in  to  make  that  a  pacific  trans- 
action which  else  would  have  been 
sanguinary,  and  that  equitable  which 
else  would  have  been  rapacious  and 
unequal.  Such  we  know  to  have 
been  the  construction  of  multitudes 
amongst  the  poor;  and  we  repeat, 
that  it  was  less  generallv  avowed, 
because  a  voluntary  act  (though  due 
to  fear  and  the  sense  of  necessity)  de- 
manded, as  they  felt,  some  forbearance 
in  return. 

Tliat  delusion  perished  in  two  or 
three  years.  The  poor  then  divided 
into  two  sections.  The  timid  and  the 
well-disposed  sate  down,  convinced 
that  they  had  been  deluded ;  the  bold- 
er and  more  intemperate,  conceiving 
themselves  to  have  been  cheated,  called 
for  violence.  Seeing  that  their  hopes 
of  a  peaceable  adjustment  had  melted 
into  air,  they  now  took  measures  for 
obtaining  by  force  what  they  con. 
ceived  to  have  been  virtually  pro. 
mised.     So  arose  Chartism. 

That  delusion  perished  also:  two  po- 
pular delusions  perished — the  Reform 
^ill  and  Chartism.  What  came  next  ? 
Not  exactly  as  respects  the  order  of 
time,  for  it  existed  faintly  before 
Chartism ;  but  as  a  strong  efficient  po- 
pular delusion,  it  Is  certain  that  the 
Com- Law  delusion  has  stepped  into 
the  place  of  Chartism.  It  tends  to  the 
same  violence  as  the  others,  and  to 
the  same  utter  disappointment.  Look 
at  it  in  this  point  of  view — We  have 
witnessed  the  case  lately  of  gentle- 
hearted  women,  good  mothers,  good 
wives,  actually  from  the  very  strength 
of  those  afiections  attempting  to  kill 
the  opponents  of  this  delusion  in  the 
face  of  day.  And  every  Just  man  must 
make  allowances  for  those,  who, 
stung  to  the  heart  by  the  belief  that 
the  bread  is  torn  from  the  mouths  of 
their  famishing  children  by  a  legal 
measure,  see  the  abettors  of  that 
measure  before  them,  and  in  the  very 
act  of  pursuing  this  hostile  purpose. 
Now,  who  is  it  that  teaches  them 
such  delusions  ?  Not  any  longer  mere 
frantic  demagogues,  but  public  socie- 
ties of  men,  educated,  intelligent,  re- 
spectable. Look  at  the  Manchester 
society  for  one.  How  then  are  these 
men  to  be  dealt  with?  Are  we  to 
argne  the  economv  of  the  case  with 
them  ?  That  we  nave  declined.  Do 
this,  then.  Grant  their  argument. 
Do  not  dispute  it.  Ask  for  the  amount 
by  which  com  will  be  affected.    Ask 
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it  of  themselves.  Adopt  whatever 
they  say.  And  then  show  the  mob  in 
what  way  that  maximum  of  the  adverse 
party  will  operate.  Some  of  them  say 
it  will  lower  wheat  by  5s.  permanent- 
ly on  a  pre-existing  price  of  608.  the 
quarter.  Well:  that  is  1-1 2th  part, 
or  8  per  cent.  How  is  this  to  aid  the 
workman  ?  We  have  before  noticed 
the  dilemma  on  that  point.  The  Man- 
chester men  will  answer.  It  will  aid 
them  thus :— They  will  not  receive 
higher  wages  :  but  it  will  extend  ex- 
portation :  more  manufactures :  more 
work  by  much :  more  employment. 
But  how  will  it  do  all  this  ?  Eight 
per  cent  is  a  large  sum.  But  ob- 
serve the  delusion.  This  eight  per 
cent  to  stimulate  exportation  by  cheap- 
ening the  cost  of  goods,  can  act  in 
no  way  but  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to 
some  consumer  of  wheat — that  is,  the 
manufacturing  labourer.  Such  a  re- 
duction upon  his  wages  sinks  2s.  a-  day 
to  Is.  lOd.,  and  so  far  the  goods  will 
be  cheaper.  So  you  may  think  at 
first  sight.  But  on  examination  the 
reduction  applies  only  to  that  part  of 
his  wages  which  is  habitually  invest- 
ed in  wheat.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  fifth  part.  Call  the  fifth  of  2?.,  5d. 
Then  it  will  not  be  the  whole  2s. 
from  which  the '8  per  cent  will  be 
deducted,  but  this  fraction  of  the  2s. 
Eight  per  cent  upon  5d.  will  be  about 
one  halfpenny :  and  in  that  proportion 
will  the  change  take  effect  on  goods. 

Yet  even  this  is  still  a  delusion :  for 
goods  will  benefit  to  that  extent,  viz. 
by  one  halfpenny  in  forty-eight,  only 
in  that  section  of  their  price  which 
arises  out  of  labour.  But  this  is  never 
so  much  as  one-third ;  often  not  one- 
sixth.  Sajr,  however,  one-third ;  then 
the  resnl  t  u — one-  third  part  of  one  for- 
ty-eighth part ;  or,  in  short,  one  hun- 
dredth and  forty-eighth  part  of  the 
previous  price  I  So  much  will  manu- 
factures be  cheapened :  so  much  will 
exportation  be  extended :  so  much  will 
work  be  increased ! 

Such  are  the  delusions  current. 
Such  is  the  task  for  him  who  meets 
them  on  the  hustings.  The  evil  to 
be  stemmed  is  mighty,  and  one  to 
which  we  may  hereafter  recur:  the 
duty  for  him  who  meets  it  is  propor- 
tionally sacred.  The  hustings  furnish 
a  great  and  almost  solitary  occasion 
for  personal  communication  with  the 

Seople :  let  it  not  be  lost  hj  the  many 
ighly  educated  men  who  will  enjoy  it. 
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A  VISIT  TO  8ELB0RNE. 


"  See.  Selborne  iprradi  her  boldest  beauties  round 
The  varied  valley,  and  the  mountain  grand, 
Wildly  miOe^cl'* 

WkUe*t  Inmiaitim  to  Selbvme. 


On  Monday,  April  the  Idth,  1840, 
in  company  with  a  y&lued  friend,  I 
departed  to  realize  the  picture  my 
imagination  had  so  often  indulged  in, 
of  the  scenery  of  Selborne.  We  took 
the  south-western,  or  Southampton 
railway,  from  Nine  Elms,  Vauzhall, 
to  Basingstoke,  interesting  to  us  as  the 
place  where  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White 
received  his  education  under  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Warton ;  thence  we  pro- 
ceeded, on  foot,  to  Alton,  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  and,  after  refreshment 
and  an  hour's  rest,  started  across  the 
fields  in  the  presumed  direction  of 
Selborne.  The  day  was  rather  cloudy, 
but  fine ;  a  gentle  breeze  swept  the 
plain,  refreshing  us  as  we  walked 
along ;  the  birds  caroled  lustily,  and 
the  springing  wild»flowers  filled  the 
air  with  their  grateful  smell. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  was  that 
of  a  summer's  day ;  but  the  trees  still 
leafless,  and  the  bursting  buds  of  the 
hawthorn  reminded,  us  that  the  year 
was  yet  in  spring. 

There  is  certainly  a  strange  and 
pleasurable  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  man  on  the  approach  of 
spring.  The  renovation  of  external 
nature  brings  to  him  a  sensation  as  of 
life  renewed  ;  the  season  of  vegetable 
creation  and  growth,  of  animal  life 
and  love,  exercises  some  unexplained, 
but  no  less  perceptible  influence  upon 
him  J  his  step  is  more  elastic;  his 
spirits  more  volatile;  and  the  mere 
consciousness  of  existence  then  be- 
comes to  him  a  luxury. 

How  far  the  pure  ur,  the  fresh- 
springing  wild-flowers,  and.  the  fair 
face  of  nature,  might  have  contributed 
to  the  season  in  producing  those  de- 
lightful sensations  in  us,  ''  long  in 
populous  city  pent,**  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  our  walk  over  the 
six  miles  uitervening  between  Alton 
and  Selborne,  was  one  of  the  most 
deligbtful^if  not  the  most  delightful 
—I  ever  recollect,  prolific  as  my  life 
has  been  of  pilgrimages. 

We  had  no  guide,  choosing  rather 
to  enquire  the  way  by  ourselves  ;  nor 
had  we  well  descended  the  chalk  hill 
that  rises  above  Alton,  when  the 
Hanger,  towering  high  above  the  in- 


ferior hills,  directed  us  unerringly  to 
the  village  which  was  the  object  of 
our  present  pilgrimage.  Although 
neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  this  eleva- 
tion before,  yet  there  was  something 
about  it  so  characteristic  as  not  to  be 
mistaken — not  that  it  boasted  of  great 
height,  or  that  it  was  in  any  degree 
wildly  majestic,  but  our  imaginations 
dwelt  upon  it  as  undoubtedly 
"  The  beech-grown  hill, 
Where  nods  in  air  the  pensile,  nest-like 

bower. 
Or  where  Uie  hermit  hangs  the  straw-clad 

cell, 
Emerging  gently  lh>m  the  leafy  dell 
By  fancy  plonn'd," 

and  approached  it  without  further 
enquiry,  confident  of  finding  the 
**  rural,  sheltered,  unobserved  retreat** 
of  our  favourite  naturalist  rustling  at 
its  base.  Within  a  mile  of  the  village 
of  Selborne,  as  yet  unseen,  we  had 
occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  tho 
accuracy  and  fidelity  of  Gilbert 
White's  descriptions.  A  narrow,  deep 
gully,  so  deep  indeed  as  to  require 
the  aid  of  a  foot-bridge  in  crossing, 
intersected  our  path.  Turning  to 
our  copy  of  the  "  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,**  we  were  at  once  enabled 
to  recognise  what  the  author  calls  one 
of  the  singularities  of  the  place,  and 
speaks  of  in  the  opening  of  his  fifth 
letter  to  Mr  Pennant  as  follows : — 

**  Among  the  singularities  of  this 
place,  the  two  rocky  hollow  lanes, 
the  one  to  Alton  the  other  to  the 
forest,  deserve  attention.  These  roads, 
running  through  the  arable  lands,  are 
by  the  traffic  of  ages,  and  the  fretting 
of  water,  worn  down  through  the  first 
stratum  of  our  freestone,  and  partiv 
through  the  second,  so  that  they  look 
more  like  water-courses  than  roads, 
and  are  bedded  with  naked  rag  for 
furlongs  together.  In  many  places 
they  are  reduced  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  fields; 
and  after  floods,  and  in  frosts,  exhibit 
very  grotesque  and  wild  appearances, 
from  the  tangled  roots  that  are  twist- 
ed among  the  strata,  and  from  the 
torrents  rushing  down  their  broken 
sides,  and  especially  when  those  cas- 
cades are  frozen  into  icicles,  hanging 
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in  all  the  fanciful  shapes  of  frostwork. 
These  ragged,  gloomy  scenes,  affright 
the  ladies  when  they  peep  down  into 
them  from  the  paths  aboye,  and  make 
timid  horsemen  shudder  while  they 
ride  along  them ;  but  delight  the  natu- 
ralist  with  their  yarious  botany,  and 
particularly  with  their  curious  silicia» 
with  which  they  abound." 

We  were  now  in  the  country  of  the 
natnnlist;  we  were  treading  classic 
ground  ;    and  a  few  minutes  more 
brought  us  to  a  sdle,  upon  which  we 
sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  contem- 
plating with  tranquil  rapture  the  smil- 
ing yQlage,  where,  far  from  the  din 
;  and  turbulence  of  contending  crowds, 
!  the  peaceful  spirit  of  White  rejoiced 
I  in  the  pursuit  of  eyer-channing,  eyer** 
;  yarying  nature.' 

It  was  truly  an  enchanting  spot, 
independent  of  the  associations  called 
up  by  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
superadded  to  the  charms  of  his  natiye 
place  a  more  exquisite  charm— an 
equal  and  unruffled  mind. 

The  yillage  lay  nettling  at  our 
feet — ^the  mgdeit  church,  its  gilded 
weathercock^Ctterinff  in  the  settmg 
sun,  alone  distinguishable  from  the 
cottages  of  the  yillagers,  and  adyanced 
upon  the  brow  of  a  gentle  dell,  which, 
interyening  between usind the  hamlet 
gaye  a  calm,  quiet  dignity  to  the  scene. 
Still  farther  adyanced  on  the  utmost 
yerge  of  the  opposing  bank,  swept 
bolSy  an  ample  screen  of  yew,  form- 
ing, aa  it  were,  a  curtain  to  the  yillage 
and  its  church,  and  fortifjring  it  from 
the  working-day  world  without ;  con- 
cealing, tooy  behind  its  ample  shade, 
the  lowly  yicarage  where  our  natu- 
ralist'Hrew  his  first  breath. 
**  Nor  be  the  parsonage  by  the  muse 

forgot. 
The  partial  bard  admire  his  native  ipot ; 
Smit  with  its  beauties,  loved,  as  yet  a 

child, 
UneoDsdoiis  why,  its  eapes  grotesque  and 

wUd. 
ffiffh   on  a  wunuid   ih*  txalied  gardtng 

stattd, 
Beneath  deep  valleys,  scoop'd  by  nature's 

hand, 
A  Cobham  here,  eznlting  in  his  art. 
Might  blend  the  general's  with  the  gar- 
dener's part; 
Might  forUfy  with  all  the  martial  trade 
Of  rampart,  baition,  fosse,  and  palisade ; 
Might  plant  the  mortar  with  wide  threat- 
ening bore. 
Or  bid  the  mimic  cannon  seem  to  roar." 
At  the  foot  of  this  rampart  of  na- 
tural green  babbled  a  little  brooks 
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winding  back  upon  itself  with  capri- 
cious enfoldings,  as  if  it  loathed  to 
leave  the  quiet  dell  where  it  mean- 
dered to  its  own  sweet  music.  Amid 
the  cottages  many  trees  appear— ever- 
g^reens  some — and,  above  all,  the  ex- 
pansive yew-tree  of  the  little  church^ 
yard, 
**  The  constant  mourner  for  the  dead,'* 

cast  its  funeral  arms  around.  Be- 
hind— BO  close,  that  the  smoke  of  the 
cottage  chimneys,  in  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere of  a  cerulean  blue,  seemed  to  i 
clamber  up  its  siue^rosethe  Hanger, 
covered  from  its  summit  to  its  base, 
now,,  as  in  the  time  of  Gilbert  White, 
with  Uie  silvery  beech  —  not,  alas  I 
with  the  beeches  of  White's  time- 
that  venerable  generation  has  long 
since  had  the  axe  laid  to  its  root — the 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  ham- 
let clustering  at  its  feet. 

The  sun  had  by  this  time  set ;  and 
the  softening  twilight  spread  itself 
oyer  the  little  dell  before  us.  Silence, 
uninterrupted  save  by  the  subdued 
pratUe  of  the  brook  below,  and  the 
occasional  burst  of  mirthful  yoices, 
children  at  play,  in  the  village,  reigned 
over  aM  the  scene,— thejBveningjras  \ 
calm  and  still — the  heayens  cloudless  . 
and  sereae. 

1  know  not  how,  sitting  on  a  stile, 
calmly  gazing  upon  a  quiet  little 
yillage,  and  listenmg  to  the  murmur- 
ing  of  an  insignificant  brook  in  the 
twilight  of  an  April  evening,  can  fill 
the  heart  of  man  even  to  overflowing 
with  a  soft  and  balmy  dreaminess— a 
gentle  ecstasy — a  passive  pleasure, 
which  one  cannot  refer  to  any  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination,  for  the  imagi- 
nation is  not  at  work ;— nor  to  reflec- 
tion, for  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
turning  of  the  mind  inward  upon 
itoelf.  Whether  it  is  the  realization 
of  the  dreams  of  our  fancy  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  spot  whose  ideal  pic- 
ture long  had  occupied  our  mind,  or 
whether  some  long-forgetten  remem- 
brance of  the  scenes — scenes,  per- 
chance, like  this — of  our  early  boy- 
hood or  of  our  youthful  loves,  comes 
welling  up  in  the  breast,  filling  the 
eyes  with  not  unpleasurable  tears ;  or 
whether,  which  is  perhaps  as  likely 
as  any  thing  else  in  the  beholding  a 
place  where  peace  herself  might  de- 
light to  dwell,  the  peace  of  nature  ' 
descends  like  dew,  and  fills  the  heart  ' 
of  the  beholder  with  that  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give.  The  analysis  < 
of  these  delicious  sensations  I  leaTO 
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to  the  masters  of  the  human  heart — 
Sterne  or  Mackenzie.  It  is  sufficient 
for  rae  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  them. 

We  sat,  I  know  not  how  long— the 
stars  had*  one  by  one,  kindled  up  the 
sky  —  the  moon  shed  tranquil  light 
over  all  the  scene— the  yoice  of  play- 
fulness was  still;  yet  we  remained 
gazing  on  the  village,  unwilling  to 
go  down  and  enter  it,  lest  the  dull 
realities  of  life  should  jar  with  the 
delightful  harmony  of  soul  which 
came  to  us  in  the  contemplation  of 
happy — thrice  happy  Selbome. 

We  rose  at  length,  and  descended 
to  the  brook,  over  which  was  thrown 
a  rugged  apology  for  a  wooden  foot- 
bridge; then  scrambling  up  an  in- 
different path  cut  in  the  deep  freestone 
rag  that  forms  the  opposite  bank;  we 
entered  the  village,  and,  turning  a 
sharp  corner — ^behold  the  Plestor  1 

"In  the  centre  of  the  village,  and 
near  the  church,  is  a  square  piece  of 
ground,  surrounded  by  houses,  and 
vulgarly  called  the  Plestor.  In  the 
midst  of  this  spot  stood,  in  old  times, 
a  vast  oak  with  a  short  squat  body 
and  huge  horizontal  arms,  extending 
almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  area. 
This  venerable  tree,  surrounded  with 
stone  steps,  and  seats  above  them, 
was  the  delight  of  old  and  young,  and 
a  place  of  much  resort  in  summer 
evenings ;  where  the  former  sat  in 
grave  debate,  while  the  latter  frolicked 
and  danced  before  them.  Long  might 
it  have  stood,  had  not  the  amazing 
tempest  of  1703  overturned  it  at  once, 
to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  the  vicar,  who  bestowed 
several  pounds  in  setting  it  in  its  place 
again ;  but  all  his  care  could  not 
avail :  the  tree  sprouted  for  a  time — 
then  withered  and  died.** 

There,  in  truth,  it  is— not  the  oak, 
good  pilgrim,  but  the  spot  where  the 
oak  once  spread  around— 

**  An  ample  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lo?era 


but  it  is  gone, — the  theatre  of  their 
sports— the  arena^the  forum  of  the 
villagers  remains,  but  the  venerable 
tree  that  lent  them  shade  and  shelter 
is  no  more.  One  can  readily  con- 
ceive the  "  infinite  regret**  of  the  in* 
habitants  at  its  destruction.  One 
almost  thinks  he  beholds  the  venerable 
vicar  and  his  flock  assembled  round 
the  prostrate  trunk  in  grave  delibera- 
tion how  best  it  maybe  set  up  again  ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  a  tradi. 


tionary  tree.  Their  fathers  had  many 
a  time  and  oft  sported  round  its  bulgr- 
ing  root,  as  did  their  children  yes- 
ternight; and  for  their  children's 
children  did  they  still  expect  it  wcmld 
have  spread  its  nospitable  shade.  It 
was  a  brave  old  oak — a  link  connect- 
ing time  past  with  time  to  come— . 
generation  with  generation.  It  was 
to  them  an  old  familiar  friend — asso- 
ciated with  the  snorts  of  their  youth  ; 
for  they  gambled  beneath  its  spread- 
ing boughs  with  the  loves  of  their 
manhood— .with  the  garrulities  of  age ; 
nay,  with  their  very  griefs ;  for  the 
ashes  of  their  fathers  rest  awhile 
beneath  its  shade  ere  they  finally  re- 
pose in  peace  beneath  the  undia- 
tinguished  turf. 

ft  is  gone,  and  a  spreading  syca- 
more usurps  its  place  ;  albeit,  poorly 
representing  the  majestic  bearing  or 
its  venerable  predecessor.  There  are 
seats  too,  and  children  playing  about. 
There  is  the  church  again — the  sha- 
dowy yew  blackening  in  the  twilight 
— the  neat  vicarage,  and  one  or 
two  substantial  houses  opening  over 
this — ^the  Grosvenor  Square  of  Sel- 
bome. 

After  a  pause,  for  the  reminiscences 
of  our  early  readings  of  Gilbert  White 
crowd  fast  upon  us,  we  went  our  way 
—not  our  weary  way,  for  the  sense 
of  weariness  our  first  glimpse  of  Sel- 
borne  had  altogether  removed — ^np 
the  straggling  vulage,  guided  by  the 
pendant  sign,  whereon  were  emblaz- 
oned, in  manner  and  form  customary, 
the  Royal  Arms— the  hostelry  wherein 
we  intended  to  take  shelter  for  the 
night  for  three  good  and  substantial 
reasons :— 1st,  Because  we  like  to  stop 
at  inns  bearing  the  true  old  English 
escutcheon  of  royalty ;  2d,  Because, 
although  an  unpretending  hostelry,  it 
seemed  particiuarly  clean  and  neat ; 
and  ddly,  Because — thirdly  should 
have  preceded  first  and  second — ^be- 
cause there  was  no  other  house  of 
entertainment  in  the  village. 

We  were  shown  into  a  humble  par- 
lour, whose  unpapered  walls  were 
poorly  decorated  with  one  or  two 
coloured  sporting  prints,  and  which 
was  scantily  furnished  vrith  a  round 
tableof  walnut  and  half-a-dozen  Wind* 
sor  chairs :  a  good  wood  ^re,  howerer, 
blazed  cheerily  in  the  grate;  and 
where  burns  a  cheery  fire,  the  delects 
of  the  upholsterer  and  internal  deco- 
rator are,  by  wayworn  travellers,  • 
readily  overlooked.  Our  bustling 
host—*'  a  p<M'tly  man  Tfalth,  and  a 
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Gorpoleni*'— -soon  appeared^  with  one 
or  two  indifferent  editionB  of  White's 
Natural  History  of  Selbome ;  for  he 
readily  guessed  the  attraction  that 
made  his  seeluded  Tillage  classic 
ground  to  the  stranger — and  submit* 
ted  good-naturedly  to  a  torrent  of 
interrogatories  respecting  Gilbert 
White,  and  all  connected  with  him^ 
until  hia  better  and  less  corpulent 
half»  on  hospitable  cares  intent,  an- 
nounced'supper  ready,  when  our  host 
withdrew,  promising  to  recruit  among 
the  Tillage  elders  for  one  who  could 
gratify  our  euriosity  respecting  the 
naturalist  of  Selbome  from  personal 
knowledge. 

Tuesdaif,  April  14.— .Roffe  at  an 
early  hour  from  an  excellent  bed» 
which,  with  its  minor  concomitants, 
would  haTe  done  credit  to  an  hostelry 
of  greater  pretension  than  the  Ro^al 
Ansa  Inn  of  Selbome ;  and  throwing 
open  our  casement  found  the  Tillage 
"^euTeloped  in  that  thick  white  sun- 
shiny fog,  which  at  length,  routed 
and  dispersed  by  the  strength  of  the 
upward  sun,  as  a  mob  takes  to  its 
heeb  on  the  approach  of  a  magistrate, 
cleared  away  from  the  skirts  of  the 
town,  and  left  behind  the  not  unfaith- 
ful promise  of  a  glorious  day. 

HaTing  ordered  breakfast  at  eight 
o'clock — ^it  being  now  seven— we  sal- 
lied forth  on  a  home  tour  through  the 
Tillage,  which  had  undergone  little 
change,  as  we  were  informed,  from  the 
time  of  Gilbert  White,  still  consisting 
merely  of  a  straggling  irregukr  street, 
running  from  south-east  to  north'* 
west ;  cottages  of  brick  or  stone,  or 
both  together,  usually  two  stories  in 
height,  and  evincing  signs  of  a  great- 
er amount  of  comfort  than  nsually  be» 
longs  to  the  residences  of  the  poor, 
and  apparently  very  dean  and  neat 
in  their  domestic  arrangements. 

At  the  Tillage  shop^emponum  it 
might  rather  be  denominated,  con- 
taining as  it  does  cTery  thing  that  can 
possibly  be  required  for  the  Tillage 
and  its  n^hbourhood,  bread  and 
meat  only  excepted— we  were  di« 
rected  to  the  residence  of  Gilbert 
Whiter  which  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  one  side  of  the  irregular 
street  aboTO  mentioned,  and  consists 
of  a  centre  of  the  Tillage  freestone, 
and  two  paTiliona  of  bridi,  one  being 
of  two,  the  other  only  of  one  story 
high,  and  separated  from  the  street 
only  by  a  decayed  wooden  paling  and 
narrow  atrip  of  green.    This,  which 
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is  evidently  the  mansion  of  a  gentle- 
man, is  the  onlyhonse  in  theTiUiage — 
one  at  the  comer  of  the  Plestor  occu- 
pied by  a  farmer,  and  the  Ticarage  of 
course  excepted*-wbich  breaks  the 
uniformity  of  the  humble  habitations 
of  the  poor;  nor  are  there,  do  I  think, 
many  Tillages  in  England  of  the  size 
80  utterly  unproTided  with  local  pre- 
tenders to  gentility  as  Selbome.  The 
Whites  are  cTidently,  and  haTe  been 
for  a  Tcry  long  time,  a  family  of  im- 
portance here — the  family,  in  fact,  of 
the  place ;— and  this  circumstance 
mav  haTe  in  part  accounted  for  the  at- 
tachment with  which  Mr  White  clung 
to  his  native  spot :  who  does  not  with 
complacency  regard  the  place,  how- 
CTor  obscure  or  remote,  where  he  is 
treated  with  pre-eminent  deference 
and  respect,  where  his  claim  to  pre- 
cedence is  without  a  canvasser,  and  his 
pretensions  to  consideration  without  a 
rival.  What  is  it  but  this  harmless 
vanity  of  our  nature  that  keeps  the 
proud  possessor  of  his  patemal  acres 
upon  the  soil  of  which  he  is  the  lord, 
and  where  he  is  paramount ;  what  but 
Uiis  that  presenres  our  mral  plains  from 
desertion  by.their  owners,  and  attracta 
from  distant  climes  him  whose  labo« 
rious  life  has  passed  away  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  to  spend  it  with  hon- 
ourable distinction  in  the  secluded 
spot  which  it  may  be  he  lef^,  twenty 
years  ago,  friendless  and  penniless  I 

AAer  breakfast,  we  set  out  on  foot 
for  Wolmer  forest,  by  one  of  the  rocky 
hollow  lanes  already  noticed ;  haTing 
occasion  to  obsenre  by  the  way  that 
the  parish  now,  as  in  Mr  White's 
time,  literally  swarms  with  children, 
who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  haTe  some  bet- 
ter employment  than  playing  all  day 
about  the  skirts  of  the  Tillage.  Emer- 
ging, after  a  stroll  of  half  armile,  from 
the  hollow  lane,  we  pursued  a  foot- 
way across  the  fields,  whence  we  had 
a  Tiew  delightfully: Taxied— wooded 
hills,  fertile  fields,  sheep-walks,  and 
green  dells,  winding  like  rivers  be- 
tween, bounded  to  the  far  horizon  by 
the  brown  wastes  of  the  forest  of  Wol- 
mer, and  the  deeply- shadowed  hills  of 
the  Holt.  To  our  left,  a  little  way 
from  the  road,  lay  Bins  or  Beans 
pond,  "which,"  says  White,  "is 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  naturalist 
or  a  sportsman ;  for  being  crowded  at 
the  upper  end  with  willows  and  with  the 
cares  ce^iiosa,  it  affords  such  a  safe 
and  pleasant  shelter  to  wild- ducks, 
teals,  snipes,  &c.,   that  they  breed 
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tbere.  In  the  winter  this  covert  is 
also  frequented  by  foxes,  and  some- 
times hy  pheasants,  and  the  bogs  pro- 
duce many  curious  plants." 

Leaving  thislittle  lake  on  our  left,  we 
struck  forward  towards  the  forest,  and 
within  a  mile  and  half  came  upon  its 
skirts— a  rbing  ground  giving  us  a 
pretty  extensive  view  over  its  brown 
and  dreary  wastes,  which  have  more 
resemblance  to  a  Scottish  moor  than 
to  one  of  the  royal  forestial  demesnes 
of  merry  England.      The  forest  of 
Wolmer  is  not  however  exactly  like 
a  Scottish  moor,  the  background  of 
lofty  mountains  being  wanting— nor 
is  it  an  unvaried  waste,  the  waters  of 
Hogmer,  Cranmer,  and  Wolmer,  al- 
luded to  by  White,  agreeably  diversi- 
fying its  surface ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  eye  rests  here  and  there  upon 
gently  swelling  mounds,  capped  with 
coronets  of  circling  firs,  and  catches 
at  intervals  a  glance  of  the  cultivated 
country  far  in  the  receding  distance. 
Mr  White  informs  us,  that « this  roy- 
alty  consists  entirely  of  sand,  covered 
with  heath  and  fern,  but  is  somewhat 
diversified  with  hills  and  dales,  with- 
out having  one  standing  tree  in  the 
whole  extent;"  a  description  at  pre- 
sent inapplicable  as  far  as  the  absence 
of  trees  is  concerned,  a  number  of 
thriving  plantations  of  firs  overrun- 
nin^  the  several  tracts  of  rising  ground 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  clothing 
with  their  appropriate  though  sombre 
foliage  the  nakedness  of  the  land.    It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  banks  of 
Wolmer  Lake  remain  unplanted,more 
especially  as   White  suggested  that 
this  should  be  done,  as  well  for  pur- 
poses of  adornment,  as  of  rendering 
the  lake  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
a  decoy. 

Near  this  lake,  indicated  by  a 
stunted  bush,  is  Queen  Anne's  Mount, 
where  that  monarch  is  said  to  have 
reposed  •'  on  a  bank  smoothed  for  the 
purpose,"  and  beheld,  with  great  com- 
placency and  satisfaction,  the  whole 
herd  of  red  deer  brought  by  the  keep- 
ers along  the  vale  before  her,  consist- 
ing then  of  about  five  hundred  head— 
a  sight  this,  Mr  White  observes  with 
the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  a  student 
of  nature,  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
greatest  sovereign.  We  took  our  re- 
pose on  this  bank,  albeit  unsmoothed 
.  for  the  purpose;  and  although  we  were 
ungratified,  save  in  our  mind's  eye, 
with  the  sight  of  trooping  herds  of 
antlered  deer,  and  unattended  save  by 
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our  own  pleasurable  sensations,  we 


question  whether  our  enjoyment  was 
not  of  as  high,  though  of  a  more  qiuet 
description,  than  that  of  the  monarch 
who  enjoyed  herself  on  this  spot  be* 
fore  us.  We  commanded  a  wide  and 
extensive  view ;  the  field  of  observa- 
tion, tiie  menagerie,  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  the  most  refreshing  natu- 
ralist  that  ever  wrote,  lay  spread  oat 
before  us  ;  the  sparrowhawk  and  kes- 
trel fioated  high  in  air,  scanning  from 
aloft  their  devoted  quarry,  now  sailing 
steadily  withunmoving  pinion— now 
rabing  themselves  by  quick  and  equal 
motions  of  the  wing — anon  darting  to 
the  earth  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow ; 
the  plover  hovered  low  about  the 
ruddy  margin  of  the  pool,  sending 
forth  at  intervals  her  complaining  cry 
—the  teal  pruned  herself  upon  the 
glassy  lake,  which  a  gentie  and  re- 
freshing breeze  swept  at  intervals, 
crisping  the  surface  of  the  translucent 
waters;  there  was  around  us,  save 
the  lonely  residence  of  the  head  forester 
on  the  edge  of  Wolmer  wood,  no  trace 
of  human  habitation ;  nature  revelled 
here  untrammelled  and  nnconfined, 
and  man  seemed  to  have  left  her  to  an 
undivided  empire. 

Returning  from  the  forest  by  an- 
other route,  we*  had  ample  opportune 
ties  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Dr  Aikin's  observations,  that  the 
vicinity  of  Selborne  was  indeed  a  pe- 
culiarly happy  situation  for  an  ob- 
server: the  infinite  variety  of  soil, 
exposure,  and  undulation  of  the  sur- 
rounding country — the  abundance  of 
thicket,  copse,  woodland,  and  forest 
scenery;  the  open  tracts  and  wide- 
extended  wastes  of  Wolmer,  the 
downs  of  Norhill  and  the  Hanger, 
together  with  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  abundance  of  shelter 
afforded  by  the  wooded  hills  where- 
with the  neighbourhood  is  surrounded, 
account  abundantly  for  the  variety 
and  richness  of  the  Fauna  Seiborm-^ 
enns.  The  absence  of  rivers,  however, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Selborne,  was  se- 
verely felt  by  White,  and  is  indeed  the 
only  requisite  to  complete  a  perfect 
landscape;  the  brooks  are  few  and 
insignificant,  and  the  ponds  or  lakes  of 
the  forest  no  way  remarkable  for  theur 
extent  or  beauty. 

We  were  by  this  time  close  to  Sel- 
borne on  our  return  from  the  forest, 
and  thought  the  present  our  best  time 
to  essay  the  ascent  of  the  Hanger, 
which  we  accomplished  without  diffi- 
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cidty— a  tolenblo  footway  leadiofir  to 
tbe  ^rammit  from  the  south- western 
extremity  of  the  Tillage. 

''Kow  climb  the  iteep,  drop  now  yonr 

•je  below, 
Wlwre  round  the  blooming  yillage  orchards 

There,  like  a  plettire,  lies  my  lowly  seat, 
A  mraly  shelter'd,  uiobserved  retreat.*' 

This  is  truly  a  charming  hill,  hung  with 
the  sQTery  beech  from  the  summit  to 
the  base  on  the  ude  overhangiDg  the 
Tillage ;  on  the  side  opposite^  gently 
sloping  to  the  neighbouring  plains, 
and  along  the  topmost  ridge  carpeted 
with  a  short,  sweety  richly  verdant 
turf.  The  prospects  commanded  by 
the  Hanger  are  abundantly  yaried,  and 
all  of  surpassing  beauty;  from  one 
point  of  view,  the  forests  of  Wolmer 
and  the  Holt  may  be  observed ;  from 
another,  the  Norhill,  with  the  high 
range  of  the  Sussex  downs  in  the  far 
distance,  and  a  richly  cultivated  plain 
lying  between :  farther  on,  we  become 
bewildered  in  the  shady  declivities  of 
^forton,  and  returning  thence  through 
the  wood,  enjoy  enchantbg  prospecta  . 
of  the  village  of  Selborne,  nestling  at^' 
the  foot  of  its  protecting  hill.  There 
are  many  walks  judieionsly  cut  through 
the  wood ;  but  all  traces  of  "  the  pen- 
sile nest* like  bower,"  or  of  the  gro« 
tesqne  building  contrived  by  a  young 
gentleman  who  used  on  occasions  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  hermit, 
have  long  since  disappeared.  No 
longer  here — 

"  Hangs  the  chill  hermitage  in  middle  air, 
Iti  haunts  forsaken,  and  its  feasts  forgot^^ 
A  leaf-strewn,  lonely,  desolated  cot" 

No  loDffer  can  the  classical  pilgrim 
to  the  haunts  of  Gilbert  White  seat 
himself  in  the  "  straw-built  shed"  of 
the  hermit,  and  call  up  in  hlsima^na- 
tion  the  image  of  the  contemplative 
student  of  nature  who  used  to  haunt 
these  shades.  The  site  of  the  hermit* 
age,  to  be  sure,  remains — 

*'  Romantic  ipot !  from  whence  in  pro- 
spect Ilea 
Whate*er  of  landscape  charms  our  feasting 

eyes, 
The  pointed  spire,  the  hall,  the  pasture 

plain. 
The  russet  fallow  or  the  golden  grain, 
The  breesy  lake  that  sheds  a  gleaming 

light. 
Till  aU  the  fading  picture  fail  the  sight." 
There  is,  it  appears  to  me,  a  degree 
of  oriminality  in  the  neglect  that  suf- 
fers any  thing  that  has  been  ffancti* 
Ko«  C9xci«t  you  xivm. 
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fied  by  genial  to  be  lost  or  forgotten; 
It  is  not  merely  an  iojustioe  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  makea 
classic  the  very  ground  whereon  he 
treads,  but  it  is  a  sad  privation  to 
those  who  hold  in  veneration  the 
place  he  inhabited  and  the  haunts 
of  his  footsteps ;  where  one  lingers 
fondly  and  long,  as  if  to  catch  from 
the  inspiration  of  the  place  sbmediing 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  man  who 
gave  to  the  place  much  of  its  interest 
•—much  of  Its  beauty :  and  when  we 
consider  how  greatly  natural  beauty 
is  assisted  by  association ;  when  we 
reflect  that  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  the  contemplation  of  magnificent 
scenery,  is  as  nothing  where  nothing 
of  genius  is  associated ;  and  that  no 
place  is  tame,  no  place  barren,  no 
place  unlovely,  that  genius  has  conse- 
crated to  fame,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
an  indignant  sorrow  that  the  spot 
which  genius  loved  to  inhabit  should 
be  suffered  to  be  forgotten,  or  the 
print  of  his  footsteps  to  be  effaced 
from  the  earth.  The  bleak  and  na«« 
ked  waste,  enriched  by  classical  asso^ 
ciations,  has  more  attraction  for  ua 
than  the  exuberant  prairie  of  the  de« ' 
sort — the  stream,  by  whose  banks  the 
poet  sat  and  sang,  flows  to  a  music 
sweeter  than  its  own— and  the  valleys 
and  hills,  peopled  with  the  embodied 
<<  creations  of  fancy,'*  live  in  remem-i 
branoe  and  look  green  in  song. 
These  associations  make  the  brat 
riches,  the  true  glory  of  a  nation  i 
robe  nature  in  a  perpetual  spring  ; 
they  give  to  barrenness  fertility  and 
beauty ;  they  endear  to  us  our  conn-* 
try ;  and  by  fostering  the  growUi  of 
national  pride — that  vanity  which  is 
akin  to  virtue— nerve  the  soul  to  deeds 
of  noble  daring,  and  stimulate  us  to 
study  to  be  thought  worthy  of  th» 
classic  soil  we  boast  to  call  our  own. 

Therefore  I  say  agun,  let  no  haunt 
of  genius  be  desecrated  by  neglect  or 
injury ;  let  every  memorial  of  its 
whereabout  be  studiously  and  lovingly 
preserved  and  cherished,  till  time  and 
memory  shall  be  no  more.   . 

The  prospect  of  the  village  from 
the  Hanger  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 
It  is  a  picture,  and  that  picture  the 
picture  of  peace.  The  cottages,  8ur« 
rounded  each  by  its  little  shrubby  en* 
closure — some  built  of  yellow  stone- 
some  of  red  brick— others  of  lath  and 
plaster—but  all  of  jpictures^ue  and 
fanciful  forms ;  the  intervening  trees 
shading  and  softening  down  the  tono 
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nT  At  llki4«H4»4  ^  tlM  mil 
thouirh  Uatefiil  tower  of  the  TeneraVle 
ohoreb;  ib»  shadowy  contempor 
vew»  that  for  so  many  centoriea 
borae  the  old  ehureh-tower  oompanl ; 
the  anrroiuidiofir  habitatioiiB  of  uk 
pUent  dead;  the  modeat  ncarage) 
with  its  macnufioent  hedge^  or  rather 
wall  of  yew;  the  moss-grown,  and 
aJasl  neglected  garden  of  Gilbert 
White,  where  delighted  to  disport 
Timothy  the  tortoise,  and  where,  at 
this  moment,  yon  may  see  the  black* 
birds  hopping  familiarly  about  the 
walks ;  thevale  winding  away  towards 
Oakhanger,  parte^in  the  centre  by  a 
strip  of  brighter  green,  where  runs 
concealed  the  babbUnglittle  brook ;  the 
pale  peat-reek,  or  rather  Tapour,  a** 
cending  from  the  cottage  cnimneys, 
hardly  dimming,  where  it  rise^,  the 
Incid  transparency  of  the  air. 

I  am  no  great  master  of  descrip« 
tLon,  nor  practised  in  c<douring  a  land- 
■cape 'With  my  pen;  but  there  is 
luckily  no  need  of  pen  or  pendl.  In 
A  desert,  on  the  ocean,  or  in  the 
depths  of  a  dungeon,  I  could  close 
my  eyes  and  recall  at  will  this  the 
sweetest  scene  my  eyes  ever  yet  luxu« 
riated  on— «y,  recall  it  in  all  its  bar. 
mony  and  beauty,  its  Tariety,  rich- 
ness* and  repose. 

It  was  now  time  for  ns  to  think  of 
refirashment,  havinff  tasted  nothing 
since  breakfiist,  and  we  accordingly 
descended  one  of  the  steep  gaps  or 
slidden,  as  they  are  locally  ctdled,  of 
the  Hanger;  and  taking  adTantage  of 
one  of  we  footpaths  that  hereabouts 
offer  an  introduction  to  almost  every 
field,  we  were  speedily  in  the  Tillage, 
where  a  modest  but  substantial  (Un« 
ner  awaited  our  arriral. 

Our  afte^dinner  ezcnrsioB  con« 
sisted  in  a  walk  down  the  valley  to 
the  hamlet  of  Oakluaiger>  by  the  side 
of  the  brook  so  often  mentioned.  Our 
stroll  was  delightful ;  and  we  return* 
ed  by  moonlight,  serenaded  by  the 
nightingale,  to  our  inn,  when  we  re« 
Mrad  to  rest  after  a  day  of  unmixed 
pleasure,  in  which,  despite  the  length 
of  our  excursion,  fatigue  had  no  share, 
fiill  of  thankful  gratitude  to  that  great 
Being  who  has,  in  His  measureless 
goodness,  poured  out  into  the  lap  of 
Batnre  so  much  of  luxury  for  the 
jBtnd  of  meditative  man,  and  made  me- 
dioinefor  the  wounded  spirit,  in  the 
groves,  and  hills,  and  fields,  and  har- 
mony of  universal  nature.' 
.  Our  slumbers  were  not  long  pro- 
tracted.   Betffcen  six  and  seven  o'- 


ck>ck  we  were  up  and  dolng-^that  is 
to  say,  going  about-— still  restless,  still 
unsatisfied,  and  as  much  athirst  as  if 
we  had  never  quaffed  at  the  fountain 
of  Selbornian  classicality. 

Wandering  about  the  quiet  viUage, 
we  found  a  gate  invitingly  open,  so 
that  entrance  could  hardly  there  be 
termed  intrusion.  Entering  accord- 
ingly, we  passed  a  thatched  cottage 
of  recent  erection,  (belonging  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  White  family,) 
and  passing  through  a  flower-plot, 
found  ourselves,  on  opening  a  utde 
wicket,  in  the  garden  of  the  philoso- 
pher  of  Selbome.  There  was  no  mis* 
taking  it.  We  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore, it  is  true,  but  there  was  about  it 
an  air  of  philosophic  seclusion — a  me- 
ditative repose — a  rich  and  quiet  har- 
mony, that  left  no  doubt  on  our  minds 
of  its  identity  with  that  same  garden 
wherein  long  flourished  the  doping 
laurel  hedge — ^where  marched  about 
in  a  stately  manner  the  exotic  hoo- 
poes, until  persecuted  and  driven 
away  by  idle  boys,  who  would  never 
let  them  be  at  rest—and  where  Timo- 
theus,  that  most  celebrated  of  tor- 
toises,  used  to  spend  the  sultry  hours 
imder  the  umbrageous  shadow  of  a 
cabbage  leaf,  or  catch  the  failing 
warmui  of  an  autumnal  sun  by  tilting 
his  shell  against  that  venr  wau.  Here 
is  the  walk,  paved  with  brick  against 
damp  weather,  close  by  the  sloping 
strawberry  bank ;  there  the  philoso- 
pher's airbour,  protected  from  the  heat 
of  the  mid-day  sun  by  an  overbranch- 
ing  yew;  on  the  opposite  side,  his 
sunny  seat,  now  occupied  by  a  veno' 
rable  tortoise-shell  cat;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden  is  the  mossy  ter- 
race, adorned  in  the  centre  with  a 
dial,  supported  on  a  tastefully  sculp- 
tured pedestal,  and  divided  by  a  ha-ha 
from  a  truly  park  like  spot  of  about 
twenty  acres,  tastefully  wooded,  which 
intervenes  between  the  foot  of  the 
Hanger  and  the  place  where  we  now 
stand.  Every  body  who  has  read  the 
Natural  History  of  SeUfome-^snd 
who  has  not  ? — is  familiar  with  the  fre- 
quent allusion  made  by  the  philoso- 
pher to  his  garden.  Judge,  then, 
with  what  subdued  delight  we  gazed 
upon  it,  finding  it  even  more  sweetly 
secluded,  more  enchantingly  lovely, 
than  our  warmest  imagination  could 
have  painted.  But  our  delight  was 
not  altogether  unalloyed— n^lect  was 
every  where  but  too  perceptible ;  and 
what  may  justify  even  severer  cen- 
sure, a  great  portion  of  the  noUe 
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wall,  whaeh  gate  fOpport  and  shelter 
to  the  fniit'treea  of  the  phUofiopher« 
and  to  which  he  frequently  allucfea  in 
hia  work,  has  been  mercilessly  pulled 
down  to  let  in  a  view  of  the  stucco 
cottage  before  mentioned,  at  the  sug- 
gestion, it  IS  said,  of  a  London  attor- 
ney, destroying  utterly  the  seclusion 
and  isolation  which  makes  the  chief- 
est  charm  of  this  cTer- charming  spot. 
This  is  one  of  the  desecrations  which, 
as  has  been  obserred  before,  ap« 
proachesto  criminality;  and  as  the 
estate  is,  we  were  informed,  about  to 
be  offered  for  sale,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  philosopher,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
sake,  the  forti&ate  purchaser  of  this 
ckadc  spot  Will  rebuild  the  front  wall, 
and  study  to  preserve  or  restore  all  the 
associaUons  connected  with  the  philo- 
sopher of  Selbome, 

We  were  politely  admitted  to  visit 
the  interior  of  the  house  formerly 
occupied  by  Gilbert  White,  now 
empty  and  deserted,  a  member  of 
the  family  haying  died  a  few  months 
before,  and  all  the  effects,  the  arm- 
chair of  the  philosopher  alone  ez-* 
cepted,  removed  or  sold.  The  table 
on  wMch  he  was  accustomed  to  write, 
and  where,  probably,  his  Natural  His- 
tory and  Naturalist's  Calendar  were 
penned,  is,  we  were  informed,  in  the 
possession  of  ametnber  of  Mr  White's 
fanuly,  now  resident  in  London.  It 
has  been  stated,  I  know  not  on  what 
.  authority,  that  no  portrait  of  Mr  White 
was  ever  taken  ;-^be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  the  housekeeper  pointed  out 
to  us  the  place  where  hung  what  she 
called  a  likeness  of  Mr  White,  and 
which  also,  she  informed  us,  remains 
in  possession  of  the  family  in  London. 
If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  hoped  that  one 
day  or  other  the  world  may  be  favour- 
ed with  an  engravhig  of  the  face  of 
that  man  with  whose  delightfol  mind 
the  world  has  long  been  familiar.  In 
the  house,  which  is  commodious  though 
irreg^lariy  built,  there  are  many  good 
rooms,  and  ample  accommodation  for 
the  family  of  a  gentleman ;  but  the 
only  one  that  had  interest  for  ns  was 
the  bed*chamb«r  of  the  philosopher-^ 
an  humble  rotm  overlooking  the  gar- 
den,  and  commanding  from  the  case- 
ments views  of  the  Hanger  and  sur- 
rounding scenery ; — ^here  the  philoso- 
pher lived,  and  here  he  died. 

An  aged  man,  who  attended  us  at 
our  inn,  and  who  recollected  Mr  White 
perfectly  well,  described  him  as  a  man 
of  pleasing  countenance^  of  ordinary 
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[itature,  of  affable  and  unobtrusive 
manners,  and  of  a  retiring  disposition 
.-^much  attached  to  his  nadve  village^ 
and  seldom  missed  from  it  for  any 
great  length  of  tiine*-«his  establidb* 
ment  consisting  of  but  three  servants^ 
and  his  mode  of  living  strictly  eoono- 
mical  and  gentlemanlike.  The  only 
detail  we  could  extract  firom  .our  old 
man,  who,  though  sufficiently  garru« 
Ions,  was  far  from  being  lucid  or  sa» 
tlsfactory  in  his  description  of  the  phi- 
losopher, was,  that  Mr  White  had  a  re« 
markably  handsome  foot  and  leg.  Upon 
this  trait  of  manly  beauty  in  the  philo- 
sopher, our  village  Nestor  dwelt  vriUi 
peculiar  complacency  and  satisfaction. 

From  the  ^llace  where  White 
drew  his  first  breath,  and  where,  with 
short  and  infrequent  intermntions,  he 
spent  a  louff  and  happy  life,  a  few 
paces  brought  us  to  his  grave. 

He  lies  undistbgnished  in  the  vil« 
lage  churchyard.  There  are,  in  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  five  lowly 
tenements  of  the  dead— the  fifth  from 
the  chancel  is  that  of  Gilbert  White ; 
his  g^ve  is,  like  his  life,  lowly  and 
peaceful.  I  was  glad  that  he  was  laid 
nere ;  nor  could  I  help  thinking  that 
the  grass  was  more  green  and  the 
moss  more  richly  verdant  on  that 
grave.  He  lies  tranquilly  in  the  lap 
of  his  mother  earth  ;  and,  even  in 
death,  within  the  influences  of  that 
nature  he  living  loved  so  weU.  He 
lies  nobly — the  world  is  his  tomb,  the 
heavens  his  canopy,  the  dew  of  even- 
ing scatters  with  diamonds  the  spot 
where  his  ashes  repose,  his  requiem  is 
chanted  by  the  warbling  choristers  o. 
spring,  and  starry  lamps  that  never 
die  illumine  his  sepulchre. 

Our  pilgrimage  was  done — ^ire  had 
traversed  the  classic  ground  of  the 
philosopher,  we  had  wandered  in  his 
rootsteos,  and  we  had  calmed  and 
soothed  our  spirits  into  tranquillity 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  peaceftu 
grave. 

Why  did  we  come  here — why  leave 
our  homes  and  families  to  wander  over 
spots  which  make  no  part  of  our  world, 
which  have  no  connexion  with  our 
hopes,  or  fears,  or  interests,  or  preju- 
dices, or  passions  ?  Why  did  we  come 
here? 

I  will  answer  for  myself,  that  I  am 
little  of  a  philosopher,  unless  it  be  that 
I  possess  a  spice  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  green  woodpecker,  which,  as 
Mr  White  observes,  *'  seems  to  laugh 
at  all  mankind  ; "  and,  however 
much  of  a  natural^  am  nothing  what- 
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eyer  of  a  nataralist.  That  pies  and 
daws>  as  Mr  White  deelaresi  are 
very  impudent,  I  do  Terily  believer 
a^  inclined  to  agree  with  the  philo- 
sopher, that  <<  white-throats'  are  bold 
thieves,**  and  regret  to  hear  that  <'  red- 
breasts are  by  no  means  honest  with 
respect  to  currants;*'  I  am  also  of 
opinioDj^  that  rooiis  will  be  cruel 
enough  to  pursue  and  catch  cock- 
chafers as  they  fiy,  and  cats  sufficiently 
inhuman  to  *'  descend  neighbouring 
chimneys  after  the  swallows*  nests :  *' 
that  birds,  as  Mr  White  informs  us, 
*^  do  not  touch  any  white  fruits  till 
they  have  cleared  ail  the  red,*'  I  take 
to  be  altogether  a  matter  of  ta$te ;  and 
coincide  in  the  observation,  that  birds 
whistling  agreeably  on  the  tops  of 
hop-poles  may  be  "  prognostic  of  au- 
tumn;** but  I  honestly  will  confess, 
that  when  it  is  recorded  that  **  Thomas 
saw  a  polecat  run  across  the  garden," 
I  am  comparatively  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  this  leading  historical 
fact— nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  think 
I  that  the  enquiry  whether  the  squirrel 
I  which  Mr  White  saw  in  Baker's  hiU, 
and  which  was  very  tame,  might  or 
might  not  have  been  the  <' polecat'* 
of  the  observing  Thomas,  is^  of  equal 
I  importance  with  the  discovery  of  the 
i  longitude.  When  I  read  that  the 
philosopher  of  Selbome  **  set  Gun- 
nery, the  bantam,  on  nine  of  her  own 
eggs,"  I  think  that  Gunnery  had  the 
best  right  to  educate  her  own  family  ; 
and  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  gal- 
lantry of  Mr  White's  gander,  who, 
while  the  goose  sits,  with  vast  assi- 
duity keeps  guard,  and  takes  the 
fiercest  sow  by  the  ear,  *^  and  leads 
her  away  crying." 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  little 
matters  in  which  I  do  not  take  an  ab- 
sorbing interest ;  and  being  neither  a 
botanbt  nor  zoologist,  you  will  again 
V repeat  your  enquiry — Why  did  you 
come  here  ? 

Patient  and  gentle  reader,  I  was  im- 
pelled by  the  magic  of  association.  In 
boyhood  and  in  youth,  I,  like  yourself, 
have  read  White  over  and  over  again, 
walked  with  him,  talked  with  him, 
observed  with  him  in  imagination,  and 
got  him  all  by  heart ;  even  io  man<^ 
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hood,  when  worried  into  ezeitement 
by  the  irritations  of  this  working-day 
world,  I  take  up  White's  Natural 
History  of  Selborne,  and  am  quieted, 
perusing  the  familiar  pages  of  a  writer 
who,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
harmony  of  nature,  had  no  time  nor 
inclination  for  the  little  discords  of 
man — ^who  found  his  world  in  this  his 
native  viUage,  and  wisely  here  bounded 
his  ambition ;  here,  in  the  pursuit  of 
nature,  ever  charming,  ever  new, 
passed  his  ardent  youth,  his  vigorous 
manhood,  his  venerable  age — ^whose 
pretension  to  be  remembered  is  founds 
ed  upon  the  absence  of  all  pretensloa 
— whose  art  consisted  in  his  artless- 
ness,  and  whose  universal  popularity 
has  been  gained  by  never  straming  to 
attain  it. 

I  came  here  to  pay  my  humble  hom- 
age to  a  peaceful  spirit — a  meek  pos- 
sessor of  the  earth— a  man  without 
gall  or  bitterness  in  his  nature,  one 
who  gained  fame  without  making  ao 
enemy,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  a 
reputation  as  unenvied  as  extensive. 

Appreciate  him  as  a  naturalist  I 
cannot,  for  I  am  not  qualified.  No 
one  save-  an.  observer  of  nature  can 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  fidelity  of 
his  descriptions,  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations,  the  clear  lucidity  of  his 
delineations  of  natural  phenomena; 
but  I  can  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
man— the  ease,  grace,  and  simplicity 
of  his  style  have  .an  indescribable 
charm  for  the  general  reader ;  the  ho- 
liness of  his  pursuit ;  his  unafiPected, 
serene,  and  cheerful  piety ;  the  tenden- 
cy of  every  line  he  wrote  to  advance 
the  interests  of  religion,  humanity, 
and  goodness ;  the  tranquillizing  in- 
fluence  of  his  writings  on  the  mind  of 
man. 

Surely  if  the  memory  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  is  to  derive  honour  from  a 
pilgtimage  to  the  scenes  he  has  fami- 
liarized to  every  one — and  what  fitter 
homage  can  the  illustrious  dead  re* 
ceive?— -you  will  forgive  me,  reader, 
that  I  stole  from  business,  and  turbu- 
lence, and  care,  the  few  tranquil  hours 
I  dissipated  in  my  pilgrimage  to  hap- 
py, peaceful,  and  classic  Selbome. 
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The  learned  John  Samuel  Stryc^, 
of  HallOf  may  be  conaidered  one  of 
the  last  thorough*g(mig  belieyen  in 
the  Tuible  exiatence  of  Satan'a  king- 
dom npon  earth.  While  the  juriata 
and  theologians,  influenced  by  the 
B^gatife  and  aceptieai  tendencies  of 
the  eighteenth  centuTy»  were  sapping 
and  mining  away  the  foundations  of 
the  innalble  world  on  all  hands, 
Strycky  a  very  Abdiel  among  the  faith- 
Ian,  was  devoting  hu  time  and  talents, 
aided  by  considerable  leaming»  to  the 
compilation  of  a  spectral  code*  or 
digest  of  the  law,  as  applicable  to  the 
ndationa  of  the  world  we  live  in  with 
the  deyil  and  his  emissaries.  The 
times,  indeed,  were  soch  as  to  require 
all  Stryck's  learning  and  genuine 
iiuth  to  bespeak  due  attention  to  his 
great  work.  '  After  a  most  flourishing 
reign  of  two  centuries,  signalized  by 
the  universal  spread  of  witchcraftt 
apparitions,  demoniac  possesaion,  and 
all  the  other  proofs  of  infernal  agency, 
the  security  of  the  Satanic  dynasty 
had  receiTed  its  first  shock  from  the 
publication  of  the  CauHo  Criminali$ 
of  Fredrick  Spee,  in  163 1 .  This  work 
was  directed  chiefly  against  the  atro- 
cities of  the  witch  trials ;  which, 
particularly  at  Wiirtzburg,  Treves, 
and  other  cities  in  Germany,  had 
multiplied  to  an  extent  which,  but 
for  the  dear  evidence  that  remuns, 
would  appear  to  us  at  the  present  day 
incredible.  A  second  blow  was  struck 
by  the  weU-known  Monde  JEncAante 
of  Balthazar  Bekker,  aimed  not  only 
against  the  belief  in  witches,  but 
assailing  equally  the  ^hqle  founda- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  apparitions,  or 
the  visible  agency  of  a  spiritual  world 
upon  our  own.  In  1701,  the  cele^ 
brated  inaugural  thesis  of  Thomasius, 
De  Crimine  MagitB,  was  publicly  de- 
livered with  high  applause  at  Halle ; 
a  work  in  which  he  liberally  availed 
himself  of  the  materials  collected  by 
Bekker  and  others ;  and  which,  bad 
it  appeared  half  a  century  earlier, 
would  undoubtedly  have  procured  for 
the  author  no  other  crown  but  that  of 
martvrdom.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
.tide  having  now  fairly  turned  against 


the  old  opmions,  the  treatise  of  Tho^ 
masius  was  received  with  very  general 
approbation. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  waver- 
ing belief,  or  rather  general  defection 
from  the  ancient  faith,  that  John 
Samuel  Stryck  published,  in  1701, 
(or  rather  composed,  for  the  work 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed 
till  after  the  appearance  of  the  inau- 
gural discourse  of  Thomasius,)  his 
treatise  Db  JcraE  SrEcTaoauM.  In 
the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  and 
those  of  his  father,  (Francfurt  and 
Leipzig,  1750,)  it  forms  the  fourteenth 
dissertation  of  volume  twelfth. 

Stryck  begins  his  dissertation  with 
a  separation  of  the  Genua  Spectre, 
which  it  seems  admits  of  considerable 
subdivisions,  into  classes.  There  is 
first  your  domestic  spectre,  (Haus-gott 
or  Kobold,}  who  passes  with  the  pre- 
mises, whoever  may  be  the  proprietor ; 
your  air  spirit,  or  flying  dragon  ; 
your  water  spirit  or  Nixe,  who  haunta 
the  pond  in  your  garden,  or  rises  to 
your  hook,  if  jou  be  a  brother  of  the 
angle,  from  some  dark  suicidal-looking 
pool  in  the  river  ;  your  field  spectre, 
or  out-of-door  i<*vi|,  (Feld-teuffel,) 
mentioned  by  Isaun,  i-uap.xiii.  verses 
14,  22,  who  ketjps  moving  through 
woods  and  uninhabited  places  with  no 
very  definite  purpose;  your  moun- 
tain spectre,  (Berg-gott,)  a  most  wag- 
gish and  tricksy  spirit,  and  inveterate 
practical  joker,  of  which  tribe  the 
notorious  Rubezahl  of  the  Giant 
Mountain  in  Silesia,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  representative — "  de  quo 
Joan,  Pr<Btoriu8  speciali  commenta' 
Hone :  ** — your  spirit  of  the  mine,  who 
again  suffers  a  subdivbion  into  the 
spiritus  mitior,  who  creeps  along  and 
does  no  harm  to  any  one,  and  the 
spiritus  crudeliort  who  not  un fre- 
quently inflicts  death  upon  the  luck- 
less inmates  of  tho  mine,  though  of 
late  he  has  been  pretty  effectually  laid 
by  the  spells  of  the  magician  Davy. 
To  these  add  Lamis,  Incubi,  and 
Succubi,  besides  that  large  class  of 
incognito  spirits  who  make  no  per- 
aonal  appearance,  but  unequivocally 
announce  their  presence  by  uttering 
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pestilent  nois6«»  sabverting  the  pott 
and  pans  in  t^e  kitohen,  and  kicking 
the  tables  down-stairs.  **  In  domibus 
tHbant,"  aayt  Stryek,  «<oUas,  patinas, 
!»•  iobTerlant,  seamna,  mensas  per 
scalas  dejidunt.** 

Noir«  keeping  in  Tiew  the  large 
spiritnd  standing  army  which  is  thus 
constantly  in  commission,  and  that  all 
koars  are  the  same  to  them — for  it  is 
qaite  a  Tulgar  error  to  suppose  that 
tney  confine  themselves  to  the  short 
period  between  twelve  p.m.  and  one 
A.H..««it  seems  plain  we  cannot  turn 
a  comer  either  in  town  or  country >  but 
some  of  these  ag^reeable  companions 
may  be  at  our  elbow.  "  Pemoctant 
nobiscum,peregrinantur»  rusticantnr.*' 
And  this  being  the  case,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  look  the  subject  steadily 
in  the  face,  and — instead  of  attempting, 
like  Balthazar  Bekker,  and  other  base 
and  presumptuous  sceptics,  to  deny 
the  existence  of  spectres  altogether— 
to  place  the  legal  relations  of  men  and 
things  with  these  spiritual  beings  upon 
a  distinct  and  systematic  footing. 

Strvck,  accordingly,  proceeds  to 
consider  the  law  of  spectres,  first  in  a 
civil,  and  next  in  a  criminal  point  of 
▼lew. 

In  the  civil  department,  the  rights 
.  of  persons  come  first ;  and  of  these,  as 
the  most  important,  he  treats  first  of 
marriage ;  and  here  some  questions  of 
considerable  nicety  occur. 

§  12.  '«  Quodsi  sponsalia  inita 
sint  cum  foemina,  quse  a  spectris  con- 
tinuo  devexatur,  quacritur  numne 
dissolvi  sponsalia  queant?**  Your 
marriage  contract  is  extended;  the 
party  invited,  the  ring  ordered,  when 
you  discover  to  your  consternation 
that  your  intended  spouse  is  haunted 
by  spectres,  one  or  more.  Quid 
jurist  Stryck,  with  some  hesitation, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  party 
may,  in  that  case,  resile,  rebus  inte" 
gri$,  there  being,  in  his  view,  an  error 
in  the  substantials  of  the  contract; 
and  certdnly,  in  our  own  case,  if  we 
had  reason  to  suspect,  beforehand, 
tiiat  the  lady  had  tiflj  dealings  with 
spirits,  we  should  be  off  forthwith, 
and  take  all  risks  of  an  action  of 
damages  for  breach. 

But  what  if  the  marriage  is  over, 
and  it  turns  out  that  one  of  the  parties 
b  vexed  in  this  way  by  the  intrusion 
of  evil  spirits  ?  Is  there  any  remedy 
in  that  case?.  And  here  follows 
a  shocking   example,  which   Stryck 


gives  on  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
''Novimns  i^usmodi  tristem  casum 
in  famosA  civitate  extitisse,  ubi  mulier 
vero  pia,  Deoque  addicta,  numm  in 
modam  a  spectris  cruciata  fuit,  spa* 
tis  enim  obruta  ad  calcem  usqney 
stercore  omnia  drca  illam  obdncta, 
mobUia  vidente  muliere  ablata  et  con* 
eremata,  ut,  hac  ratione,  licet  alia* 
bonis  sufficientibns  instmcta  ad  ram* 
mam  panperiem  redigeretnr.  Ilia 
▼ero  h»c  omnia  aequo  animo  tnlit,  et 
quo  majorem  vim  Gacodssmon  adhi* 
buit,  CO  ardentioribus  preoibus  Deo 
se  commendavit,  in  quo  exercitlo  vir- 
tutis  adhuc  perdurat,  quamvis,  an  re* 
oesserit  nunc  Satanas,  igpioramus.'* 

The  German  law,  heaven  knows, 
is  indulgent  enough  in  matters  of 
divorce;  and. we  must  own  that  the 
state  of  the  lady's  person,  as  here  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
furniture,  seems  to  us  to  afford  good 
grounds  for  a  separation,  at  all  events, 
a  mensa  et  thoro.  The  disappearance 
of  the  ibrniture,  too,  from  day  to  day, 
was  a  very  singular  circumstance, 
especially  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
though  Stryck  does  not  mention  the 
fact,  that  the  spirit  who  abstracted  it 
was  in  the  custom  of  leaving  behind 
pawnbroker's  duplicates  instead.  Still, 
notwithstanding  these  aggravated 
grounds  of  complaint,  Stryck,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  hardship  of  the  case, 
conceives  there  is  no  remedy.  Yon 
have  taken  your  companion  for  better 
for  worse,  and  must  bear  the  visita- 
tion as  a  trial  from  heaven,  as  you 
best  may.  *'  Gravis  est  atque  anceps 
heec  ^nasstio,  sed  tamen  salvo  aliorum 
judicio  negativam  amplectimur  sen  ten- 
tiam  •  •  •  Idque  in  hoc  casu  eo 
magis  quo  certius  est  a  solius  Dei 
providentift  hoc  incommodum  evenire, 
et  tententur  conjuges,  aut  in  patien- 
tly perstare,  Deoque  soli  confidere 
▼elint." 

Of  course,  this  case  disposes  of  all 
minor  shades  of  the  question  as  to  the 
Law  of  Spectres  in  relation  to  mar- 
riage. From  thence,  Stryck  proceeds 
(§  15}  to  the  case  of  guardian  and 
ward.  Suppose  your  pupil's  house  is 
haunted,  is  that  a  grouna  for  declin* 
ing  the  office  ? 

This  question  does  not  seem  to  be  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty.  We  say, 
decidedly  not ;  particularly  if  a  hand- 
some legacy  were  attached  to  the 
of  course,  we  should 
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take  care  to  tisit  our  young  friend  as 
iddom  as  possible  in  his  own  house ; 
and  endeaTourquietly  to  dispose  of  the 
premises  by  prirate  bargain.  We 
think  this  last  course  preferable  to 
Stryck*s  plan  of  trying  the  effect  of 
a  course  of  clerical  treatment  upon 
the  pupil. 

From  the  rights  of  persons,  as 
Stryck  observes,  ire  descend  to  those 
of  things,  (sec.  16.)  And  here  the 
fint  question  discussed,  is  that  of  the 
diseoyery  of  hidden  treasures  by  means 
of  spirits.  This,  it  would  appear, 
was  an  occurrence  of  great  frequency, 
and  consequently  of  vital  importance, 
in  Stryck's  tirae^  We  regret  to  say 
the  incident  is,  at  the  present  day, 
too  rare  to  justify  a  separate  chapter 
in  the  spectral  code.  So  different, 
howeTer,  was  the  case  somewhat  later 
even  than  StrTck*s  time,  that  in  a 
trial  reported  in  Guyot  de  Pitayal's 
Causa  C^l^bres,  (vol.  xii.)  in  which 
the  point  turned  on  the  alleged  revela- 
tion of  a  treasure  by  a  spirit,  the 
opinion  of  the  Sorbonne  having  been 
taken  upon  the  possibility  of  such  a 
case,  they  returned  a  clear  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  treating  it  as  a  matter 
of  every- day  practice. 

The  question  then  put  by  Stryck 
is.  Whether  we  can,  with  a  safe  con- 
science, take  possession  of  a  treasure 
which  is  in  the  custody  of  a  spirit  ? 
''an  salv^  conscientia  occupareliceat 
dusmodi  thesaurum  a  spectre  custo- 
ditum."  Stryck  answers  this  question 
by  a  distinction  which,  to  us,  appears 
rather  thin.  If  the  spirit  stands  by 
and  remuns  neuter,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  treasure :  it  is  a  tempta- 
tion from  Satan  to  burn  your  fingers 
— there  let  it  lie.  But  if  the  spectre 
offer  it,  press  it  upon  you,  make  a 
point  of  your  pocketing  it,  in  short, 
won*t  be  denied,  then  you  may  take 
it  safely,  and  ask  no  questions,  pre^ 
suming  that  all  is  right,  and  that  the 
money  comes  from  a  good  and  not 
an  evil  quarter.  He  instances  a  case 
in  point,  of  a  girl  near  Quedlinburg : 
— *^  Narratur  enim  in  Sylva  non  pro- 
cul  a  Quedlinburgo  pueliam  rusticam, 
collectis  in  duabus  corbibus  lignis, 
domum  abeuntem,  accessisse  virum 
statures  solito  minoris  (ein  Klein- 
mannchen),  atque  ostens&  in  proximo 
colli  magnU  argent!  copia,  serio 
numuisse  tolleret  (]^uantnm  ejus  posset, 
moz,  puell&  non  sine  lachrymis  ab« 
uuente,  ipsum  su&  manu  bonam  par- 


tem argent!,  alter!  ex  dorbiboi  ab- 
jectis  Bgnis,  intnlisse,  post  diipar-^ 
uisse.*'  In  such  a  ease  of  tender  aa 
this,  there  was  no  resisting  the  spirit ; 
but  Stiyck  warns  his  readers  not  to 
extend  the  precedent  rashly  beyond 
the  special  ease,—''  Extra  hunc  casum 
specialem  deeislonem  datam  applieartf 
non  ausim.'* 

But  suppose  that,  through  the  agency 
of  a  spirit,  you  discover  a  treasure 
within  your  own  ground,  does  it  be^ 
long  to  yourself  as  a  legal  trove,  or  is 
it  forfeited  to  the  fisk?  Here  again 
Stryck  escapes  by  a  distinguo,  (§  17.) 
If  the  spectre  not  only  shows  the 
treasure  itself,  but  points  out  some 
charm  or  magical  operation  by  which 
the  treasure  is  to  be  got  at,  and  ron 
follow  its  suggestions,  and  by  magical 
practices  make  yourself  master  of  the 
money,  it  is  forfeited  to  government 
as  an  illegal  acquisition.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  spectre  merelv  shows 
it,  and  allows  you  to  get  at  it  in  the 
best  way  you  can — or  if  you  politely 
decline  his  suggestion  of  using  spelU 
and  enchantments,  and  content  your- 
self  with  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  you 
may  safely  take  the  ghost's  word  for 
the  thousand  pounds,  and  may  bid 
defiance  to  the  revenue  officer.  In- 
deed, should  he  be  troublesome,  he 
runs  some  risk,  like  his  brother  officer 
in  Burns,  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
offended  spirit. 

Farther,  in  regard  to  the  discovery 
of  treasure  in  another  man*s  ground, 
Stryck  lays  it  down  as  law,  that,  al- 
though in  the  ordinary  case  a  person 
discovering  by  his  own  exertions 
(data  opera)  a  treasure  In  another 
man's  property,  is  entitled  to  no  part 
of  it ;  yet  in  the  case  of  its  being 
pointed  out  to  him  by  a  spectre,  the 
fortunate  individual  may  lay  claim  to 
a  half.  The  result,  we  suppose, 
must  have  been,  that  all  treasures 
found  on  other  men's  ground  were 
pointed  out  by  spectres ;  particularly 
as  the  onus  of  proving  the  source  of. 
his  information  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  laid  on  the  discoverer. 

From  the  case  of  treasure  Stryek 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  speo« 
traJ  questions  affecting  the  contraots 
of  pledge,  sale,  and  location.  Suppose 
an  heritable  bond  granted  for  L.3000 
over  a  house  which,  by  reason  of 
spectres,  turns  out  not  to  be  worth 
more  than  L.IOOO,  can  the  heritable 
creditor  demand  additional  heritaUe 
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^ecnrity  ?  '<  Si  in  domo  constitttta 
ytt  hypoUiecay  ex.  gr.  bs.  3000  impe- 
rialiom,  spectra  yero  ita  inlestaro 
coeperint  domain  ut  nee  amplius  1000 
Taleatj  annon  ad  aliam  hypothecam 
constltaendam  agi  potest."  Stryck*8 
solution  of  this  difficulty  seems  scarcely 
consbtent  with  principle.  Additional 
security  be  thinlcs  the  creditor  is 
clearly  entitled  to ;  but  he  seems  dis- 
posed to  limit  his  right  to  personal 
security^  or  repayment  of  his  debt. 

Similar  questions,  it  is  obvious, 
Will  arise  in  regard  to  location.  Sem- 
pronius  lets  his  house  to  Titius,  who 
enters  to  possession.  Thereafter,  the 
devil  appears  for  his  interest,  and  the 
house  becomes  a  perfect  nuisance. 
Must  Titius  stand  by  his  bargain? 
Can  be  throw  up  the  lease  entirely, 
or  is  he  only  entitled  to  a  deduction 
from  the  rent,  as  the  same  may  be 
estimated  by  persons  of  skill  ?  1  hese 
are  questions  of  great  importance, 
and  they  have  been  treated  by  Stryck 
with  corresponding  attention. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  distinction  to 
be  observed  between  the  case  of  a 
landlord  who  lets  to  a  tenant  a  house 
of  notoriously  bad  spiritual  fame,  and 
one  who  is  himself  ignorant  that  tho 
subject  is  affepted  by  any  such  objec- 
tion. In  the  first  case,  the  tenant  is 
entitled  to  throw  up  the  bargain  en- 
tirely, even  after  entering  to  posses- 
sion. But  where  the  spirits  appear 
for  the  first  time  subsequent  to  the 
tenant's  entry,  or  where  the  landlord 
Vas  ignorant  of  the  latent  vice  affect- 
ing the  subject,  the  question  becomes 
complicated  and  difficult. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  doctrine 
of  Stryck  is  this, — Ist,  That  the  onus 
of  proof  of  spectres  lies  on  the  tenant ; 
and  2d,  That  a  moderate  degree  of 
spectral  annoyance  is  no  ground  for 
voiding  the  contract,  though  it  may 
entitle  you, to  a  deduction  from  the 
rent. 

The  onus  of  proof  is  laid  upon  the 
tenant,  because  otherwise,  as  Stryck 
observes,  it  would  be  easy  for  any  one 
who  had  a  dislike  to  the  payment  of 
rent  to  blast  the  character  of  a  house, 
and  escape  scot  free.  On  the  other 
liand,  this  view  is  not  free  from  diffi- 
'cuUy.  Suppose  the  tenant  proves 
the  nuisance  to  exist,  and  to  such  an 
•  extent  as  to  void  the  contract,  how 
is  he  to  escape  the  reply  of  the  land- 
lord, that  the  house  had  a  perfectly 
^good  character  before;  and  that  if 
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there  are  spirits  there  now,  the  tenant 
must  have  brought  them  along  with 
him  ?  In  short,  that  they  are  personal 
rather  than  real  incumbrances  upon 
the  subject. 

Stryck  thinks  that,  in  that  ease,  the 
burden  ofproofmay  be  thus  divided.  It 
lies  with  the  landlord  to  prove  that  his 
house  had  a  good  character  up  to  the 
time  of  the  tenant's  entry ;  that  done, 
be  has  the  benefit  of  the  presumption 
that  the  supervening  spectres  have 
been  introduced  by  the  tenant,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  the  landlord  is  entitled 
to  exact  the  last  stiver,  since  it  is  plain 
that  he  is  not  to  suffer  merely  because 
his  tenant  is  on  bad  terms  with  the 
world  of  spirits. 

But  the  mode  of  proof  and  its  suf- 
ficiency give  rise  to  other  questions. 
On  these  Stryck  touches,  we  regret 
to  say,  but  lightly.  "  Vemm  qua 
ratione  probabit  emptor  spectris  jam 
ante  infestatam  domum  fuisse,  et  hoc 
venditor!  (aut  locatori)  non  ignotum 
fuisse  ?  "  He  speaks  of  a  reference  to 
oath  in  such  cases,  (isthoc  Tenditores 
conscientiae  relinquere)— a  mode  of 
proof  in  which  we  own  we  do  not 
repose  much  confidence.  We  are  con- 
vinced most  landlords  would  swear 
through  thick  and  thin  in  support  of 
the  character  of  the  obnoxious  tene- 
ment. But  what  Stryck  passes  over 
somewhat  perfunctorily,  is  exactly 
that  part  of  the  subject  to  which  a 
brother  jurist,  and  contemporary  of 
Stryck,  J.  G.  Romanus,  has  illus- 
trated at  length,^  and  with  much 
acuteness  and  discrimination.  If  you 
want  legal  evidence  that  your  hou5e 
is  haunted,  his  advice  is  this  !— 
**  Get  hold  of  a  notai^y-public  : 
shut  him  up  in  the  haunted  room ; 
there  let  him  witness  a  dance  of  spectres, 
or  hear  the  racketing  of  pots,  pans, 
tables,  and  elbow-chairs;  give  him 
just  light  enough  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
tend a  protocol  of  what  passes,  and 
the  document  thus  obtained  will  be 
good  evidence  of  the  fact.'*  This  must 
be  rather  sharp  practice,  we  think,  for 
the  notary ;  but  probably  he  would 
charge  accordingly.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion that  notarial  instruments  were 
not  to  be  extended  at  night,  Romanus, 
while  he  admits  the  propriety  of  the 
general  rule,  maintains  that  in  this 
very  special  case  an  exception  must 
be  admitted. 

^  The  second  question  which  Stryck 
dbcusses,  is  the  amount  of  annoy anco 
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that  jiuUfies  the  aniiiiUiDgof  the  eon^ 
tract ;  and  here  we  own  we  think  he 
Is  indined  to  streteh  the  point  in  fa- 
wonr  of  the  landlord.  He  states  his 
view  of  the  law  thus  :^that  if  the  in- 
convenience be  moderate*  as»  forin- 
aCanee,  if  the  spirits  confine  themselves 
to  the  remoter  quarters  of  the  honse* 
and  merely  knock  occasionally  at  the 
dining-room  door*  or  utter  disagree* 
able  sounds*  the  tenant  must  put  up 
with  it.  *'  Modica  incommoditas  si 
tolerabiiis  sit*  non  adeo  attend!  debet 
a  eondnctore*  yeluti*  si  spectra  tan- 
turn  in  remotiori  asdium  parte*  fores 
CGcnaculorum  pulsando*  ant  inconcin- 
sossonos  edendoezaudiantur.*'  Now* 
perhaps*  it  may  be  true  that  so  long 
as  Truepenny  confines  himself  to  the 
cellamgef  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
stories  need  give  themselves  liti't- 
trouble  about  hi^  movements ;  nor* 
perhaps*  would  the  squalling  of  an  ad* 
ditional  imp  from  the  nursery  be  mat- 
ter of  just  complaint.  Still  the  con- 
stant scratching  of  such  a  creature  as 
old  Jeffrey*  who  continued  to  haunt 
Wesley 'sstudy  so  perseveringly*  would 
to  our  nerves  have  been  disagreeable* 
and  we  must  strongly  protest  against 
the  doctrine  that  these  wretches  can  be 
allowed*  on  any  account*  to  approach 
the  dining-room.  If  tbe^  are  permit- 
ted to  knock  at  the  door  with  impunity* 
the  next  step  will  be  to  take  a  seat  at 
table*  in  which  case  it  is  plainly  impos- 
sible that  good  digestion  can  wait  on 
appetite*  and  the  comfort  of  existence 
would  be  destroyed. 

On  the  whole*  therefore*  the  view 
of  Romanus  is  at  once  the  sounder 
and  the  simpler  of  the  two.  With 
bim  the  question  is  not  one  of  degree 
at  all:  whether  the  spiritual  ezist- 
cmces  confine  themselves  to  the  gar- 
rets and  the  sunk  story*  or  intrude  into 
the  dining-room  or  bed- room*  seems 
to  him*  on  principle*  to  be  all  one; 
it  is  enough  that  there  they  are.  No 
one  is  bound  to  put  up  with  such  in* 
mates.  Prove  the  fact  by  notarial 
instrument  as  before  mentioned*  or  in 
any  other  way  that  may  be  legal,  and 
you  are  entitled  to  get  quit  of  the 
bargain  entirely.  We  own  this  would 
be  our  own  view  of  the  case ;  for  we 
really  do  not  see  what  security  a  ten- 
ant who  tolerates  with  impunity  the 
gambols  of  a  troop  of  ghosts  in  the 
sunk  story*  can  have*  that  these  sub- 
terranean perforqiars  may  not  occa- 


sionally take  it  into  their  head  to  walk 
np-stairs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  law*  however* 
on  this  contested  point*  which  we  feel 
to  be  encompassed  with  difficulties^ 
both  jurisconsults  are  agreed  that*  be 
the  disturbance  great  or  little*  the  ten* 
ant  is*  in  any  view*  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portional reUef  in  the  shape  of  deduc- 
tion of  rent ;  so  that*  when  your  land- 
lord presents  his  receipt  for  the 
amount*  you  are  entitled  to  state  the 
amount  per  contra*  somewhat  in  this 
fashion : — "  Deduct  for  spectres  in  bed 
and  bed-room*  and  elsewhere*  L.5* 
lOs.**'  and  to  hand  him  merely  the 
balance*  which*  unless  he  wishes  to 
be  soused  with  costs*  he  will  find  it 
prudent  to  accept  without  litigation. 

We  are  not  sure*  however,  but 
that  the  whole  doctrine  of  Stryck 
would  require*  at  the  present  day*  to 
be  somewhat  modified — the  ground  of 
dissolution  of  the  contract*  or  reduction 
of  rent*  as  the  reader  perceives,  being* 
that  the  value  of  the  house  has  been 
totally  or  partially  impaired  by  its  spi- 
ritual inmates.  We  are  strongly  in- 
clined* however,  to.  think  that  at  pre- 
sent a  haunted  house  would  be  the 
making  of  any  one.  It  is  understood 
that  *    the  proprietor  of  the 

Cock- Lane  house*  made  a  good  afiSur 
of  it;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
a  haunted  house*  warranted  genuine* 
particularly  if  situated  in  some  well- 
frequented  London  thoroughfare* 
would  pay.  In  that  case*  we  think 
it  might  be  plausibly  maintained  that 
«the  landlord  would  be  entitled  to 
raise  the  rent*  or  to  go  snacks  in  the 
receipts. 

Leaving  the  matter  of  contracts* 
some  other  questions  of  importance 
are  touched  on*  rather  than  fully  dis- 
cussed* by  Stryck.  One  of  these  re- 
Fates  to  the  presumption  of  life.  Your 
spirit  has  been  seen  by  several  credit- 
able witnesses  moving  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  your  old  haunts* 
you  yourself  being  notoriously 
some  thousand  miles  off*  perhaps  un- 
der the  salubrious  climate  of  Sierra 
Leone ;  qumrff  how  far  is  this  to  be 
received  as  legal  evidence  of  your  de- 
cease ?  Stryck  confesses  that  such  ap- 
pearances have  a  very  bad  look*  but 
he  startles  a  little  at  receiving  them 
as  full  proof  of  death.  In  particular* 
he  very  properly  hesitates  about  al- 
lowing a  second  marriage*  because  a 
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wife  chooses  to  swear  that  she  has 
received  a  dispensation  to  that  effect 
Dromthe  ghost  of  her  first  husband. 

In  fkety  he  owns  that  he  has  strong 
reason  to  belicTe  that  many  of  these 

rtnd  appearances  are  the  result  of 
nright  fraud ;  and  this  leads  to  an 
inquiry  how  monsters  of  this  sort>  inu 
piously  shamming  the  ghostly  charac- 
ter, are  to  be  dealt  with.  The  point 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  two  citi« 
%ens  of  Wittenberg,  (anno  16910 
who  figure  under  the  classio  psendo- 
nymes  of  Lucius  and  Seius.  Lucius 
was  a  determined  sceptic  in  matters 
spiritual;  Seius,  a  firm  believer. 
Many  a  dispute  the  pair  had  had  up- 
on the  subject,  with  the  usual  result — 
each  being  only  the  more  confirmed 
in  his  own  opinion.  Seius,  thinking 
to  add  the  force  of  an  actual  illustra- 
tion to  mere  reasoning,  waylaid  his 
unbelieving  friend,  one  dark  evening, 
accoutred  in  a  garb  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  which  Pipes  appalled  the 
soul  of  Commodore  Trunnion,  and 
nt  first  made  a  considerable  impres- 
sion ;  but  Lucius  rallying  his  senses, 
and  recogpiising  the.  ass  in  lion's 
clothing,  applied  his  cudgel  with  such 
energy  to  the  shoulders  of  the  appari- 
tion, that  he  speedily  shrieked  out  for 
mercy,  protesting  that  he  was  Seius 
only,  and  no  spectre.  '<  Impossible," 
retorted  Lucius ;  **  I  don*t  believe  you, 
you  are  a  devil,  and  no  mistake,*'  and 
so  continued  the  exercise  until  the  un- 
lucky apparition  was  really  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  the  ghost. 

Stryck  puts  the  question  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case  cited : — '<  Qneeritur 
au  Seius  contra  Lucium  actionem 
injuriarum  intendere  potuerit,  ideo 
qudd  plagis  finem  faoere  noluisset, 
postquamalter  jamdudumezpresse  no- 
men  suum  professus  esset  ?"  He  an- 
swers his  own  question,  by  holding  that 
no  action  of  damages  will  lie  at  Seius' 
instance,  he  himself  being  the  occa- 
sion of  the  drubbing  he  had  received ; 
and  we  certainly  think  it  probable,  had 
any  such  action  been  brought  by  Seius, 
the  verdict  would  have  been  similar 
to  that  returned  by  the  Yorkshire  jury 
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in  the  case  of  the  termagant  killed  by 
her  husband—"  Served  him  right.'* 

Rather  Lnconsutently,  however,  with 
his  own  doctrine,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
both  parties  should  be  dedt  with  crimi- 
nally ;  Seius  for  the  personation  of  a 
spirit,  and  Lucius  for  excessive  drub- 
bing— a  view  in  which  we  cannot  con. 
cur;  for  we  really  hold  that  it  ia 
scarcely  possible  to  thrash  a  pretend- 
ed spirit  too  severely.  Popular  feel- 
ing, it  is  notorious,  is  strong  on  the 
subject.  If  a  fellow  is  caught  hoist- 
ing an  illuminated  turnip  above  « 
white  sheet,  he  is  dealt  with  more  ma- 
jorumf  by  a  course  of  drubbing  fol- 
lowed by  ducking  in  the  nearestpond. 
If  he  personates  the  devil,  which  was 
Seius'  case,  with  horns,  saucer  eyes, 
and  a  fiery  tail,  and  is  then  caught  in 
flagranti,  he  may  think  himself  lucky 
if  he  escapes  widi  his  Ufe.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  delinquency  which  we 
visit  with^more  ferocity  upon  the  offen- 
der, than  that  of  having  given  us  a 
thorough  fright.  We  turn  on  the 
luckless  impostor  with  all  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  archers  in  the  Malade 
Imaginaire,  when  they  discover  that 
Harlequin  had  put  them  to  fiight  by 
imitating  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
^*  Faqnin,  maratid,   pendard,  impudent, 

temeraire, 
loaolent,  effronti,  coqain,  felon,  voleur, 
Vau8  OHz  nousftdre  peur!** 

Stryck  concludes  his  examination  of 
the  law  of  spectres,  quoad  civiUa,  by 
the  examination  of  trie  nice  and  im- 
portant question— whether,  if  a  house 
be  rendered  uninhabitable  on  account 
of  spectres,  fiie  proprietor  must  still 
pay  taxes  for  it?  Stryck  holds  the  ne- 
gative— an  opinion  which  seems  equi- 
table, though  we  have  our  own  doubts 
whether  his  law  on  the  subject  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  through 
his  dissertation,  so  far  as  regards  the 
criminal  law.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that 
it  displays  the  same  caution,  good 
sense,  and  absence  of  credulity,  which 
so  eminently  characterise  his  specula- 
tions in  civU  matters. 
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A  SXPOET  has  just  been  laid  before 
Parliament  by  Messrs  Featherston- 
hangb  and  Mndge«  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Palmerston  to  survey 
the  district  through  which  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  United  States 
and  our  colonies  is  still  to  be  drawn^ 
which  report,  we  belieye,  so  far  as 
reasoning  and  knowledge  can  advance 
OS  in  these  controversies,  completely 
decides  this  long-agitated  question, 
and  decides  it  as  completely  in  our 
own  favour.  It  is  not  our  fault,  if  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  now  no  case  whatever  to 
offer  in  support  of  the  line  which  they 
maintain  as  the  one  answering  the 
treaty  of  1783.  We  would  willingly 
make  fair  division  with  them  of  the 
arguments  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  two  rival  lines ;  but  as  the  state- 
ment is  now  made,  as  the  geography 
is  now  determinedi  they  have,  we  re- 
peaty  no  case  whatever.  It  had  been 
our  own  impression  that  the  most 
equitable  adjustment  of  this  dispute 
would  be  found  in  an  equal  partition 
of  the  contested  territory.  Even  while 
reading  the  present  report  we  were 
somewhat  reluctant  to  be  persuaded 
of  the  full  strength  of  our  own  title, 
lest  this  should  interfere  with  our  fa- 
vourite project  of  mutual  concession ; 
but  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  this 
report  we  cannot  escape  fVom  the  con- 
viction, that  our  own  claim  is  now 
placed  on  such  grounds  as  render  it 
quite  incontrovertible.  Whatever  we 
may  yield  to  liberality,  or  love  of 
peace,  justice  requires  from  us  not  the 
least  concession. 

It  is  impossible,  without  the  aid  of 
the  ntap  which  accompanies  this  re- 
port, to  convey  to  the  reader  the  strong 
impression  that  Messrs  Featherston- 
haugh  and  Mudge  would  leave  upon 
hb  mind ;  but  as  all  persons  are  not 
allured  by  Parliamentary  papers — as 
some  are  quite  scared  by  tne  blue  fo- 
lios in  which  they  make  their  appear- 
ance— we  shall  be  doing  no  unaccept- 
able service  to  the  generation  of  less 
laborious  readers,  if  we  present  to 
them,  as  far  as  we  are  able  without  the 
help  of  maps,  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
eontroveny  as  it  appears  in  this  last 
and  very  able  and  valuable  communi- 
cation. It  wUl  be  remembered  that 
the  boundary  question  was  submitted 


to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands ;  who,  not  being  able  on 
some  points  to  give  a  satisfactory 
judgment,  was  obl^ed  to  content  him. 
self  with  offerings  upon  these^  his  ad« 
vice  and  opinion.  An  awvd  made  in 
thu  manner  was  open  to  objection. 
America  refused  to  be  bound  by  iti 
and  the  award  was  finally  set  aside. 
Nor  is  this  now  to  be  regretted,  for  it 
is  found  that  so  erroneous  were  the 
geographical  or  topographical  state- 
ments  laid  before  the  royal  arbiter, 
that  his  award,  if  both  parties  had 
consented  to  it,  could  not  have  been 
executed ;  the  range  of  hills  which  the 
Americans  had  insisted  on,  and  which 
was  adopted  for  part  of  the  line,  not 
running  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of 
the  spot  to  which  the  line  was  to  be 
carried. 

England  had  been  willing  to  abide 
by  tne  decision  of  the  Ring  of  the 
Netherlands,  although  that  decision 
was  regarded  as  adverse  to  its  own 
claims ;  and  after  the  attempt  at  arbi- 
tration had  entirely  failed,  it  proposed 
to  divide  with  America  the  disputed 
territory.  This  offer,  however^  was 
not  received.  Lord  Palmerston  next 
proposed  a  joint  commission  "  of  sur- 
vey and  exploration,*'  in  order  at  least 
that  both  parties  should  have  distinct 
geographical  data  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed. This  proposal  was  not  rejected ; 
but  in  framing  the  preliminary  articles 
for  appointing  and  regulating  such  a 
commission,  so  much  time  was  likely 
to  be  wasted,  that  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  whole  summer  (of  1839,)  Lord 
Palmerston  despatched  Messrs  Fea<* 
therstonhaugh  and  Mudge  to  explore 
and  survey  the  country  through  which 
the  boundary  line  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
more  especially  the  several  tracks 
pointed  out  by  the  British  commis- 
sioners)  and  the  American,  as  answer- 
ing the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 

•*  We  report,"  lay  they,  at  the  eonelo- 
Bion  of  their  labonn^  •<  that  we  bave 
found  a  line  of-Mghlaods,  agreeing  with 
the  language  of  the  Sd  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  extending  from  the  north-west- 
enunoBt  head  of  the  Connecticut  river  to 
the  sources  of  the  Chaudi^re,  and  passing 
from  thence  in  a  north-easteriy  direetionf 
south  of  the  Roostuc,  to  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
lenrs.  We  fluther  report,  that  tliere  does 
not  exist,  in  the  disputed  territory,  any 
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Other  line  of  highlaads  which  if  in  acoor- 
dAoec  with  the  2d  •rtide  of  thu  trcnty  of 
1788 ;  and  that  the  line  which  it  claimed 
on  the  part  of  the  Uniud  Statee,  as  the 
Une  of  the  highland!  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
doee  not  pam  nearer  than  from  40  or  50 
miles  of  the  north- weetemmost  head  of  the 
Connecticut  riYer,  and  therefore  has  no 
pretension  to  be  put  forward  as  the  line 
intended  by  the  treaty  of  1783." 

'  Sach  IB  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  brought;  we  must 
now  lead  our  readers  up  to  it  by  some 
brief  account  of  the  controversy. 
Here  are  first  the  words  themselves  of 
the  treaty  of  1783,  which  have  occa- 
sioned all  the  dispute,  notwithstanding 
they  are  declared  to  have  so  very  op« 
posite  an  intention  :— 

''  Article  2.  And  that  all  disputes  which 
might  arise  in  future  on  the  subject  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  said  United  Sutes  may 
be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  do« 
clared  that  the  following  are,  and  shall  be, 
their  boundaries :  vis.  from  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz,  that  angle  which 
is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from 
ilie  source  of  the  St  Croiw  river  to  the 
highlands,  along  the  said  highlands  which 
divide  those  rivers  that  empty  tJiemselves 
into  the  river  St  Lawrence  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut river;  thence  down  along,"&c&c. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  north-west 
angle  laid  down  as  one  boundary  of 
the  United  States ;  but  this  angle  was 
at  no  fixed  known  point :  it  was  to 
be  determined  by  drawing  two  lines, 
one  due  north  from  the  source  of  the 
J3t  Croix,  the  other  from  the  source  of 
the  Connecticut,  along  certain  high- 
lands. Where  these  two  lines  should 
meet,  would  be  found  the  angle  form- 
ing the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  Disputes  arose  on  both 
these  lines.  The  St  Croix,  when 
traced  upwards,  is  found  to  branch  into 
two  streams,  the  one  diverging  to  the 
north,  the  other  running  on  to  the 
west.  The  Americans  selected  the 
northern  stream  from  the  source  of 
which  to  draw  their  due  north  line. 
We  adhered  to  the  western ;  and  as 
one  proof  out  of  others  that  we  were 
right  in  BO  doing,  we  may  here  men- 
tion that  the  western  stream  which  we 
followed  as  the  true  St  Croix,  bears. 


and  haB  always  borne  amongst  the 
Indians,  the  same  name  (the  Sooodeag) 
as  that  part  of  the  river  nearer  the 
mouth;  while  the  northern  branch, 
regarded  by  the  aborigines  as  the  tri- 
butary stream.  Is  called,  amongst 
them>  by  a  quite  different  name,  the 
Chiputnaticook.     But  the  main  die- 

}>ute  concerned  the  other  line,  name- 
y,  the  range  of  highlands  which  were 
to  be  traced  from  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  meet  this  due  north  line. 
The  Americans  found,  or  invented, 
one  running  noWA  of  the  whole  river 
St  John.  The  English  insbt  that  the 
highlands  of  the  treaty  take  their  course 
south  of  the  sourco  of  the  St  John, 
and  south  of  the  Roo&tuc.  Not  only 
do  all  arguments  drawn  from  old  char- 
ters, or  ancient  boundaries,  contradict 
the  claim  of  the  Americans,  but  it  is 
now  discovered  that  the  face  of  the 
country  b  irreconcilably  against  them ; 
their  range  of  highlands  comes  not 
within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  place 
it  should  start  from ;  it  exhibits  no 
continuity  of  elevations ;  and  their 
calculations  of  the  height  of  places 
proves  to  be  singularly  erroneous. 

The  better  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty,  and  the  strength 
of  our  own  position,  we  must  resort  to 
the  -  circumstances  which  made  this 
mode  of  description  necessary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  language  came 
to  be  employed.  Previous  to  the  war 
of  independence,  the  boundaries  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  were  still  unsettled. 
At  this  time  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Maine  was  a  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts— it  has  been  since  erected 
into  an  independent  state— and  that 
what  is  now  called  New  Brunswick 
bore  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia.  Massa« 
chusetts  was  well  understood  to  be 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  waters  of 
the  St  Croix,  but  its  territory  to  tho 
north  was  undefined.  It  bad  endea- 
voured to  extend  its  claim  to  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  but  without  success;  and 
the  boundary  between  it  and  Nova 
Scotia,  if  it  had  ever  been  drawn,  had 
been  lost  again,  because  the  land  in  these 
parts  had  so  often  changed  masters  and 
changed  names,  being  sometimes  the 
Nova  Scotia  of  England,  and  some- 
times the  Acadie*  of  France.     In  this 


•  The  origin  of  the  word  Acadie  is  curioui.     *'  The  bay  into  which  the  St  Croix 
empties  iUelf  was  known  by  the  Indians  of  the  Morriseel  tribe  (which  still  inhabita  New. 
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state  of  tbingfy  and  when  speaking  of 
so  nnsettled  a  country^  it  was  natural 
to  have  reconne  to  some  great  fea« 
tmea  of  the  loD. 

**  Firom  the  earliest  periodi/'  we  are 
told,  '*ithad  been  known  to  the  Franchand 
Eo^iah  aettlera  in  that  part  of  North  Ame- 
Hea,  that  a  great  axif  of  eleTation,  or 
height  ofland^  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
£iigUsh  colonies,  passed  to  the  north- easti 
tJbrowiDg  down  ijrom  the  one  ilank,  at  about 
A&^  north  latitude,  the  head  waters  of  the 
Connecticut  rirer,  which  empties  itself  to 
the  south  into  that  channel  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  which  separates  Long  Island 
from  the  continent ;  and  from  the  other 
flank  the  head  waters  of  the  St  Francis 
river,  which  empties  itself  in  a  north-wes- 
ferly  direction  into  the  river  St  Lawrence. 
Further  to  the  northeast,  the  head  waters 
of  the  Kenrbee  and  the  most  western 
sources  of  the  Penobscot  take  their  rise  in 
the  same  height  of  land.  These  two  rivers 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  whilst  the « Chaudidre  river,  the 
sources  of  which  almost  interlock  with  those 
of  the  two  last-named  rivers,  empties  it- 
self into  the  St  Lawrence,  nearly  opposite 
to  Quebec.  Equally  close  to  the  sources 
of  the  Cbandi^re  and  the  Penobscot,  and 
in  abont  46  degrees  of  north  latitude,  the 
south-west  branches  of  the  St  John  are 
derived  from  the  same  height  of  the  land. 
This  river,  after  running  for  about  160 
miles  in  a  north-eastwardly  course,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  same  axis  of  elevation  at 
which  it  takes  its  rise,  turns  to  the  souths 
east ;  and  at  the  great  falls  of  the  St  John, 
in  north  laUlnde  47^  2'  39^',  pasMS  through 
the  same  axis,  and  proceeds  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  further 
of  importance  to  observe,  that  the  trail  or 
path  of  the  Indian  nations  between  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
lay  across  that  height  of  land  from  the 
earliest  times  ;  and  that  Quebec,  which  is 
altoated  on  that  part  of  the  St  Lawrence 
where  the  river  anddeoly  contracts  in 
breadth,  and  which  receives  its  nams  from 
the  Indisn  word  ktbeCt  signifying  narrow^ 
^appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  resort  for 
the  Indians  long  before  the  white  men 
visited  the  country." 


'^  From  Qiieb€e  the  Indiaaa  were  woat 
to  pass  up  the  Chaudi^  in  their  bark 
canoes,  carrying  them  across  the  Port* 
ages,  and  over  the  height  of  land  to  the 
waters  of  the  Penobeeot,  and  continuing 
down  which,  to  near  the  45th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  they  then  turned  up  one  of 
its  eastern  branches,  called  Passadomktag; 
whence,  making  a  small  portage  of  about 
two  miles,  they  got  into  the  westernmost 
waters  of  the  St  Croix,  and  so  reached 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  performing  the  whole 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  andseventy« 
five  miles  by  water,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  abont  twelve  miles  of  portage, 
over  which,  according  to  the  custom  stilt 
in  use  by  the  North  Americsn  Indians^ 
they  carried  their  light  blrch-bark 
canoes."  •  •  • 

**  This  height  of  land  was  described  in 
books,  and  most  {)rominently  set  forth  in 
maps,  long  before  the  revolt  of  the  British 
colonies,  and  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  map  published  hy 
Lewis  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  in  1755, 
and  which  Governor  Pownall  annexed  to 
hie  work  in  1776,  it  is  laid  down  with  the 
supposed  situation  of  the  portages  over  \U 
♦  •  *  *  Upon  that  map  the  high', 
lands  which  divide  the  St  Francis  and  the 
Chaudiere  firom  the  Connecticut*  the  Ken- 
nebec, and  the  Penobscot,  are  laid  down 
and  called  « Height  of  Land:  " 

PownaU  in  his  work  makes  familiar 
reference  to  this  height  of  land,  as 
thas:~ 

*'  Connecticut  river.  This  stream  riiei 
in  north  latitude  45o  l(y  at  the  height  of 
the  land, 

**  A  range,  running  hence  across  the 
east  boundary  line  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
latitude  44o  aCV,  and  tending  north-east, 
forms  the  height  of  the  land  between 
Kennsbaeg  and  Chaudiere  rivers. 

''  All  the  heads  of  Kennebaeg,  Penob^ 
scaeg,  and  Passamaquadda  riven  (by 
which  last  he  means  the  heads  of  St 
Croix,)  are  in  the  height  of  land  running 
east-north-east." 

Although  Goyemor  PownalI*B  work 
was  not  published  till  1776,  his  mlor- 
mation  was  collected  while  he  waa 


Bntniwick)  by  the  name  of  Peskadumquodiah,  from  Peskadum,  a  fish,  and  Quodiahp 
the  name  of  a  fish  resembling  the  cod.  The  French,  according  to  their  usual  custom, 
abbreviated  the  Indian  name,  which  we  sometimes,  in  the  old  records,  read  Quadiao 
and  Cadie,  and  at  Isngth  we  find  it  taking  the  general  designation  of  Acadie.  The 
English  race  have  turned  the  original  Indian  name  into  Paseamaquoddy,  and  the  In« 
dians  of  the  district  have  long  been  by  them  familiarly  called  Quoddy  Indians,  as, 
by  the  French,  they  have  been  called  Lee  Acadiene,  To  this  day  the  Morriseel  lodlens 
can  the  bay  by  its  original  Indian  name  of  Peskadum^nodiah«"i^P.  12. 
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governor  of  MaAachuMtts*  previously 
to  and  in  preparation  for  the  French 
war  in  1756.  It  was  acquired  in  8ar<« 
vey  made  with  a  view  to  military 
operations  agdnst  Qnebec.  We  find, 
Inerefore,  in  the  royal  proclamation 
Issned  at  the  close  of  the  French  war 
in  1763,  that  tiiis  height  of  land  de- 
scribed by  Governor  Pownall  was 
taken  advantage  of  as  a  great  land, 
mark.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
proclamation,  defining  the  govern- 
ment of  Quebec  :— 

*'  Tba  gOTemment  of  Quebeo,  bounded 
en  the  Labrador  coast  by  the  liTer  St 
John,  (a  riTor  of  that  name  on  the  north 
tf  de  of  the  gnlf  of  St  Lawrence))  and  from 
thence  by  a  Une  drawn  flrom  the  head  of 
that  river  through  the  hdie  St  John  to  the 
south  side  of  the  lake  Nepimen,  from 
whence  the  said  Une  erosBing  the  river 
St  Lawrence  and  the  lake  Champlain,  in 
45  degrees  of  north  latitude,  passes  al<mg 
tM  hiffhlands  iokich  divide  the  rivet's 
that  0mpty  themtelvet  into  (Aa  said  river 
St  Lawrencefrofn  those  which  fail  into 
the  sea,  ^e. 

**  Can  there  be  a  doubt  amongst  inteU 
ligent  mttt,"  condnues  the  report,  '*  that 
the  highlands  mentioned  in  the  royal  pro^ 
elsmation  are  the  identical  highlands  or 
height  of  land  described  in  the  extracts 
from  Pownall's  book;  or  that  the  two 
classes  of  rivers  spoken  of  as  being  divided 
by  these  highlands,  (one  class  falling  into 
the  St  Lawrence,  the  other  into  the  sea,) 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  St  Francis  and 
Chaudiere  of  Pownall,  the  only  rivers 
which  there  empty  themselves  into  the  St 
Lawrence;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Connecticut,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  Pen^ 
obscot,  the  only  rivers  which  from  thence 
fall  into  the  AtUntic  ocean  ?  " 

And  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
k%hlandsin  the  treaty  of  1783,  are 
this  identical  height  of  land ;  and  that 
the  rivers  there  meant  as  flowing,  on 
the  one  hand,  into  the  St  Lawrence,  are 
the  St  Francis  and  the  Chaudiere ; 
and  those  flowing,  on  the  other,  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  Connecticut,  the 
Kennebec,  and  Penobscot  ?  ^  What 
other  rivers  can  possibly  be  meant 


Question*  [Sept; 

*'  by  those  which  fkU  into  the  Atlan- 
tic?*' What  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  la^gufl^|^e  which,  in  the 
treaty  of  1763,  describes  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  which,  in  the  royal  proclamation 
of  1763,  describes  the  southern  boun« 
dary  of  the  government  of  Quebec, 
intend  one  and  the  same  track  of 
country. 

Where  do  the  Americans  find  other 
rivers  "falling  into  the  Atlantic?*' 
They  find  them  up  at  the  north  in 
Restigouche,  which  flows  inta  the 
bay  of  Ckakurs,  and  in  the  St  Francis, 
a  tributarv  stream  which  feeds  the  St 
John,  and  through  that  channel  may 
be  said  to  fall  into  the  Inq/  of  Fundy. 
I'  The  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  St  Lawrence,  they  find  in 
the  Metis,  in  the  Quelle,  and  the  Loup, 
which  two  last  petty  streams  take  their 
course  from  no  highland  whatever, 
but  from  a  flat  mars)iy  district  The 
manner  in  which  they  have  contrived 
to  depart  thus  widely  from  the  plain 
sense  of  the  treaty,  is  this  :  Taking  a 
false  starting-place  from  a  northern 
tributa^  stream  of  the-  St  Croix,  tiiey 
ran  their  due  north  line,  (avoiding  our 
highlands  by  passing  through  or  near 
the  valley  of  tne  St  John,)  in  search 
of  the  source  of  a  river  flowing  into 
the  St  Lawrence.  This  point  they 
found  at  the  source  of  the  Metis.  By 
some  strange  miscalculation,  they  ag- 
gravated the  height  of  this  point  to 
between  two  and  three  thousand  feet, 
while  it  is  not  four  hundred;  they 
boldly  declared  that  the  St  Francis  and 
the  Kestigouche  were  the  Atlantic 
rivers  of  the  treaty ;  and  they  proceed- 
ed to  fill  up  this  map  with  a  range  of 
highlands  running  parallel  with,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  dropping  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  Connecticut:  the  said 
range  of  lughlands  having,  in  fact,  no 
such  elevation,  or  continuity,  as 
they  ascribe  to  it,  being  interrupted 
by  extensive  tracks  of  open  marshy 
soil,  and  finally  not  approaching  the 


*  When  we  look  at  certain  passages  in  Pownall,  and  compare  them  with  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  royal  proclamation  of  1763,  with  the  description  of  the  future  boun- 
dary proposed  for  the  United  States  of  America,  found  in  the  secret  journals  of  the 
^CongresB^  and  with  the  terms  of  the  commissioDi  of  the  governor  of  Lower  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  immediately  after  the  peace  of  1763,  the  further  inference  is 
Irresistible^  that  the  highlands  mentioned  in  them  are  identical  with  the  height  of ' 
land  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  with  the  highlands  intended  by  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1783.— P,  22. 
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source  of  the  ConQecUcut  nearer  than 
forty  or  fifty  miles* 

'*  By  ieferen«e  to  Uie  nu^  A.,  your 
Lordabip  will  obierve  that  no  chain  or 
Tidgo  ift  found  extending  from  the  iDoit 
aoutbern  muroe  of  the  Quelle  to  the  eatt-i 
emmott  eoureM  of  the  Meyarmotte  3  pti 
it  i$  ahi^  a  Im*  ^xttnUng  h^wuM  thoM 
imo  poinU  thai  the  Amerieam  wrvepor 
prMrtttd  kuficUiimu  hiiia.  As  the  veri- 
iflation  or  disproval  of  this  ridge  wb  m 
Baiter  of  ^ital  importanoe  in  the  oontro« 
verqr  abaot  the  boundary^  we  were  very 
eaieftd  to  exainnie  that  part  of  the  eonn- 
try,  in  order  that  oar  report  might  effee* 
tnally  diepoae  of  the  matter  one  way  or  the 
other,  consiatently  with  the  truth*  We^ 
therefore,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
all  that  part  of  the  country^  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Mittaywawquam,  where  this 
river  joins  the  river  St  John,  and  the 
eaitem  sources  of  the  Etohemln  river, 
wtheiiiatinfffy  dedare  that  the  ridfft  t»<- 
MerUd  m  the  Amtriotn  map  it  etUirtJy 
JwHHomt^  and  that  there  ii  no  foundation 
in  the  natural  appearance  of  the  country  * 
for  such  an  invention.  Had  any  thing  of 
the  kind  been  there,  we  must  unavoidably 
have  seen  itf  and  have  crossed  it  on  our 
way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mittaywaw- 
quam  to  Lake  Etchemin;  the  course  of 
that  fictitious  ridge,  as  represented  in  the 
Aaieriean  map,  lying  six  or  seven  miles 
east  of  Lake  Etchemin.  And  it  is  singn* 
lar  enough  that  precisely  at  the  point 
where  the  pretended  ridge  croesea  the 
MittaywawfpUMi,  and  for  many  mil^a 
around,  the  country  is  a  low  flat  twcuap^ 
the  streanu  issuing  from  which  have  such 
a  sluggish  course,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
perceptible  current,  or  one  snffidently 
esCablisbed  to  give  visible  motion  to  a 
feather.  Over  no  part  of  the  country 
which  we  traversed,  from  the  St  John  to 
Lake  Etchemin,  does  the  elevation  exceed 
fifty  feet,  nor  is  there  any  visible  elevation 
si  any  point  of  the  course.  It  is  only 
wtrt  of  Lake  Etchemin  that  the  highUnda 
claimed  by  the  Americans  as  the  highlands 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  are  found,  Tbeie 
are  visible  flrom  a  diitance  of  several 
milfs,  and  are  a  portion  of  the  highlands 
whloh  we  have  spoken  of  at  p.  41  as  the 
fWih9mhrcmeh.'*'^P,  45, 

That  is^ttbe  northern  branch  of 
our  well-defined  highlands^  springing 
from  them  in  the  latitude^  and  not  far 
from  Lake  Champlain. 

Ills  well  known  that  the  line  of 
the  treaty  of  1783  was  intended  to  be 
dBflcripthre  of  the  ancient  bonndariea 
of  the  northern  states  of  the  Union  and 
NoTa  Scotia ;  and  it  is  the  frequent 
language  of  Congress^   in  its  own 
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joomalSf  that  the  re^ective  righu  of 
these  countries  should  be  determined. 
And  who  for  a  moment  ever  dreamed 
that  the  boundaries  of  Maiae  or  of 
Maasachusetta  ever  extended  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  St  John  ?  Yet  tOi 
this  height  have  they  run  their  boun« 
dary»  When»  in  the  negotiation  which 
terminatedin  the  treaty  of  1783,  it  waa 
proposed  by  the  American  diploma^ 
tists  to  make  the  St  John  throogbout 
the  northern  boundary^  the  proposi- 
tion was  not  listened  to— it  was  regard- 
ed as  too  preposterous  for  discussion  | 
and  yet  now  the  state  of  Maine  as- 
serts a  boundary  beyond  the  St  John ! 
But  let  us  suppose  that  the  words  of 
the  treaty  are  to  be  interpreted 
without  anv  reference  whateter  to 
antecedent  facts — are  to  be  interpreted 
as  ifj  for  the  first  time,  a  boundary 
line  was  to  be  drawn  along  a  country 
about  to  be  divided  between  two 
claimants.  Under  such  terms  of  in- 
terpretation^  what  would  be  the  evident 
construction  of  the  words  of  the  . 
treaty — ^what  their  palpable  meaning 
and  purpose  ?  Plainly  this— that  the 
highland  boundary  was  here  chosen, 
and  thus  deaoribed,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  securing  to  each  claimant  the 
complete  possesnon  and  unintemipted 
use  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  hia 
territory.  The  surveyor  who  had  to 
carry  into  effect  such  an  agreement, 
would  look  out  for  highlands  which 
separated  rivers  flowmg  from  the 
right  hand  through  the  territory  of 
one  party,  from  rivers  flowing  from 
the  left  hand  through  the  territory  of 
the  other  party*  The  Americans  have 
pitched  upon  a  so-called  ridge  of  high- 
lands, the  rivers  flowing  from  which, 
both  on  the  right  and  the  left,  have 
their  course  and  fall  into  the  sea,  all 
in  the  territory  of  one  only  of  the 
rival  parties ! 

It  is  of  such  a  daim  as  this,  so 
counter  to  common-sense  and  to  his« 
torical  facts,  and  denied  to  them  by 
the  configuration  of  the  country  itself, 
that  the  inhahitanta  of  Maine  are 
accustomed  to  sjpeak  as  if,  by  our  re- 
fbaal  to  recognise  it,  they  were  the 
most  injured  people  on  the  fice  of  the 
earth.  •*  We  call  upon  the  President 
and  Congress,"  says  the  Governor  of 
Maine,  in  a  report  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  April 
30,  1837,  •'  we  invoke  that  aid  and 
sympathy  of  our  sister  states  which 
Maine  has  always  accorded  to  them* 
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We  ask,  nay,  we 

name  of  justice,  how  long  are  we  to 

be  thus  trampled  down  by  a  foreign 

people?" 

We  must  do  the  Americans,  how- 
erer,  the  justice  to  add,  that  they  have 
been  misled  by  the  most  erroneous 
information.     Indeed,  neither  party 
in  the  dispute  ajjpears  hitherto  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  any  thing  ap- 
proacMag   to   correct    geographical 
knowledge.    For  this  we  are  indebted 
to-  the    present  report    of   Messrs 
Featherstonhaugh  and  Modg^*    It  is 
a  report  which  does  them  great  eitedit* 
as  well  in  that  part  of  the  controversy 
which  concerns  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  the  American  states  or  colonies, 
as  in  the  light  it  thows  upon  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  district.     It  was  no 
common  survey  which  they  under- 
took ;  and  in  making  their  numerous 
observations,  they  must   necessarily 
have   undergone   much  labour  and 
fatigue,  the  narrative  of  which,  like 
high-minded   men,    they  have   sup- 
pressed.    The  foUowhig  passage  will 
be  read  with  interest : — 

'<  We  have  to  ask  your  Lordibip's  at* 
teodon  to  the  hei,  that  upon  reaching  the 
scene  of  our  opjeratlons,  we  learnt  that 
they  were  to  be  carried  on  in  a  wilder- 
neB8,  where  not  a  homan  being  was  to  be 
met  with,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  few 
settlen  upon  the  Roostac  river,  about 
forty  miles  west  of  the  St  John's  river, 
and  of  a  few  wandering  Indians  employed 
in  the  chase,  or,  occasionally,  of  some 
American  lumberers ;  and  that  our  en- 
deavours to  procure  from  any  quarter, 
correct  topographical  information  of  the 
interior  of  the  disputed  territory  were 
nnavailing,  the  most  superficial  and  con- 
tradictory being  entertained  upon  the 
frontiers  as  to  the  sources  of  the  streams, 
and  as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  would 
be  most  advisable  to  push  our  investiga* 
tlons,  with  a  due  regard  to  that  economy 
of  time  which  we  were  compelled  to 
observe.  This  wilderness,  thus  situated, 
had  never,  we  believe,  been  crossed  in  the 
direction  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  take, 
by  persons  capable  of  describing  the  coun- 
try with  any  thing  approaching  to  accuracy ; 
and,  consequently,  all  the  maps  which  we 
had  seen,  proved  in  the  end  remarkably 
defective.  Indeed,  had  we  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  engage  in  our  serrice  two 
intelligent  Indians,  who  had  become  some- 
what lamiliar  with  the  counfery,  by  having 
frequently  made  it  the  scene  of  their 
hunting  grounds,  and  whose  rude  maps, 
traced  upon  sheets  of  the  bark  of  the  birch- 
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demand,  in  the     tree,  served  often  to  guide  us,  a  great  por- 

tion  of  our  time  might  have  been  lost  in 


cutting  onr  eommnnications  through  forests 
and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  upon 
injudicious  courses,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  our  provisions,  instruments, 
and  canoes.  *  *  *  We  have  troubled 
your  Lordship  with  these  remarks  and 
incidents,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  our  duty  was  accompanied  with  a 
greater  degree  of  personal  inconvenience 
than  was  anticipated  by  us  on  accepting 
the  charge  we  have  been  honoured  with, 
but  to  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the 
delay  in  sending  in  onr  roport." 

In  this  uncleared  district,  where 
the  a^  is  impeded  by  thick  forests, 
barometric  observations  were  almost 
the  only  means  wlueh  could  be  em- 
ployed for  determining  hughta.  Here 
is  a  glimpse  of  the  country  wKbk  waa 
the  scene  of  their  operations. 

"  A  large  portion  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory may  be  seen  from  the  summit  of 
Mars  Hill,  which  is  nearly  1700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  top  of  that 
hill  a  space  has  been  cleared  by  cutting 
down  the  trees,  and  a  framed  stage  has 
been  erected,  about  twenty  feet  in  height, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the 
distant  country.  It  presents  to  the  eye 
one  mass  of  dark  and  gloomy  forest  to  the 
utmost  limiU  of  sight,  covering  by  its  um- 
brageous mantle  the  prindpal  rivers,  mi- 
nor streams,  and  scanty  eridences  of  the 
habitation  of  man.  The  hill  itself  is  also 
rarely  distinguishable  from  any  part  of 
the  surrounding  territory ;  and  it  is  only 
by  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  ascent, 
that  the  traveller  becomes  aware  of  hie 
approach  to  the  BKmmit,**^-^AppendiXf 
p.  1. 

Accompanying  this  report,  are  por- 
tions of  the  correspondence  between 
our  Government  and  the  United 
States  on  this  long-agitated  subject. 
The  tone  of  this  correspondence  ia 
highly  creditable  to  both  parties — for 
the  deportment  of  Congress  and  of  the 
little  state  of  Maine  are  not  to  be  oon- 
founded  together ;  but  the  facta  which 
it  discloses  prove  the  urgent  necessity 
for  determining  this  question.  The 
state  of  Maine,  a  short  time  ago,  ae- 
credy  organized  a  force,  denominated 
civil,  which  entered  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory for  the  professed  purpose  of 
driving  out  certain  trespassers,  who 
had  no  right  from  either  Government. 
Our  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  Sir 
John  Harvey,  was  under  the  necessi- 
ty, in  his  turn,  of  expelling  these 
Mainitcif  and  thus  ill- blood  arose* 
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The  Boundary  Question. 


The  question  was  mooted — a  question 
which>  if  there  had  been  any  ground 
for  doubts  would  certainly  have  been 
stirred  long  ago— which  of  the  two 
countries  had  the  right,  pending  the 
controTersjf  to  govern  this  debate- 
able  land.  It  had  alwavs  been  under* 
stood  that  England,  who  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty,  in  possession  of  the 
territory,. and  who, was  bound  to  sur- 
render nothing  more  than  what  would 
be  proved  to  belong  to  its  old  revolt- 
ed colonies,  was  to  retain  the  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  protect  the  soil,  for 
the  sake  of  both  parties,  from  all  in- 
terlopers. But  even  this,  we  say,  has 
been  questioned,  and  the  state  of 
Mdne,  turbulent  and  impatient,  thinks 
it  a  hardship  that  she  is  not  let  into 
possession  of  this  litigated  property. 

In  this  state  of  things  Mr  Steven- 
son, the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
residing  in  this  country,  writes  to  Lord 
Palmerston, "  to  invite  the  attention 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  the 
subject,  and  in  the  most  solemn  and 
earnest  manner  invoke  its  speedy  and 
prompt  interposition." 

To  this  letter  Lord  Palmerston  re- 

§  lies  (April  3,  1839)  with  truth  and 
ignity. 

"  The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  state, 
in  reply  to  Mr  Stevenson's  note,  that  her 
Migesty's  Government  fully  share  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  importance  of 
a  final  settlement  of  the  Boundary  Ques- 
tion ;  and  they  partake  of  the  anxiety  felt 
by  that  Government,  tW  sneh  settlement 
should  be  arrived  at  with  as  little  delay  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit :  and  her 
Majesty's  Government  fl%tter^  themselves 
that  they  have  giren  indisputable  proofs 
of  their  sincerity  in  this  matter ;  first,  by 
accepting,  without  hesitation,  Uie  award 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  however 
disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain ;  and  by 
adhering  to  that  award  until  the  United 
States  had  irrevocably  determined  to  re« 
jeet  it ;  and,  secoedly,  by  afterwards  pro- 
posing to  solve  the  question,  by  dividing 
equally  between  the  two  parties  the  terri- 


tory which  is  in  dispute.  If,  then,  the 
difference  between  the  two  countries  has 
not  been  long  since  settled,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  proposals  on  the  pari  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  as  it  appears  to  her  Msjes- 
ty's  Government,  were  in  their  nature 
honourable  for  both  parties. 

'<  With  respect  to  the  evenU  that  have 
recently  occurred  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment deeply  deplore  that  any  circum- 
stances should  have  arisen  tending  to 
threaten  an  interruption  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries ;  but 
bpr  Majesty's  Government  cannot  refrain 
from  obserTing,  that  if  any  collision  shall 
unfortunately  have  taken  place' between 
the  people  of  Maine  and  the  authorities 
of  New  Brunswick,  that  collision  will  have 
been  brought  on  by  hostile  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Maine,  planned  or  decided  upon 
in  secret,  executed  suddenly  and  without 
previous  notice,  and  so  conducted  that,  if  ^ 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Govern-  ^ 
ment  of  Maine  to  provoke  a  conflict,  bet- 
ter means  could  not  well  have  been  devised 
to  attain  that  end.  Her  Mi^esty's  Governs 
ment,  however,  feel  great  pleasure  in  do- 
ing the  fullest  justice  to  the' wise  and  en« 
lightened  course  pursued  upon  this  occa- 
sion by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  they  beg  Mr  Stevenson  to  assure  the 
President,  that  the  British  Government  is 
equally  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of 
peace  which  hss  guided  the  councils  of  the 
President  in  this  conjuncture  of  affairs.'* 
—P.  62.  Part  I. 

Mr  Stevenson,  in  his  reply,  as  he 
was  in  duty  bound,  throws  his  shield 
over  his  countrymen  of  Maine ;  but  a 
perusal  of  the  correspondence  of  ^^'r 
own  authorities,  and  of  the  resolves 
of  their  own  legislature,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  they  do  not  merit  his  de- 
fence. We  anxiously  hope  that  this 
question  will  now  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  determination ;  but  if  the  con- 
test icT  prolonged,  we  are  convinced 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  every  impar« 
tial  man,  this  will  be  owing  entirely 
to  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mune. 
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De  walsteinj  the  enthusiast, 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FABNCH  EBTOLUTIOK. 


Qeb4T  men  mnst  be  employed  to 
complete  great  changes  In  empire ;  bnt 
little  men  often  begin  them.  In  this 
moral  architecture,  theman  who  raises 
the  proud  superstructure,  who  brings 
all  the  discordant  features  into  one 
grand  harmony,  who  fills  the  eye  with 
Sie  consummate  and  magnificent  shape 
of  solidity  and  power,  must  be  tne 
m^ter  of  bis  art ;  but  any  workman 
can  dig  the  foundation. 

Jos(^  II.  of  Germany  was  the 
workman  of  the  Frenoh  Revolution. 
He  was  the  deWer,  Napoleon  was  the 
arehiteet.  Nothing  could  be  more  re- 
mote from  eaeh  other,  than  the  ob» 
floure  industry  of  the  German  and  the 
brilliant  mischief  of  the  Italian ;  yet 
iiiey  were  combined  in  one  fearful  fa- 
brication, they  were  both  essential  to 
the  design  :  if  Joseph,  in  all  his  medi- 
ocrity, had  neyer  been  born,  Napo- 
leon,  in  all  his  splendour,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.  Let  philosophers 
reconcile  those  difficulties ;  I  have  now 
no  time  to  speculate.  Those  are  the 
mysteries  ofhuman  character.  They 
must  be  left  till  the  day  when  oracles 
revivej  and  men  have  only  to  ask 
questions  of  the  pythoness« 
^  Some  years  ago,  in  a  tour  during 
irhich  I  passed  some  days  of  an  in- 
tense summer  among  the  hills  of  Ca« 
rinthia,  I  happened  to  meet  a  wander- 
er like  mvseif,  who,  though  with  but 
one  ribana  at  his  button-hole,  had  seen 
service  in  the  field,  had  sustained  office 
In  the  imperial  court,  taken  his  share 
in  the  chief  events  of  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and,  in  his  twofold  capacity  of  a 
general  officer  and  an  imperial  coun- 
cillor, was  as  well  calculated  to  assist 
a  traveller  in  a  huge  German  hotel  to 
ffet  through  the  heaviness  of  an  idle 
lay,  as  most  men  whom  fortune  has 
ever  thrown  in  my  way.  He  was  still 
in  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  very 
finest  period  of  life ;  when  the  under- 
standing has  arrived  at  its  maturity 
without  losing  its  lustre,  and  the  heart, 
if  man  can  be  allowed  to  have  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  has  acquired  steadi- 
ness without  losing  its  sensibility.  His 
countenance  was  handsome,  yet  with 
some  lines  of  trial ;  and  both  counte- 
nance and  manner  had,  as  Hamlet 
says,  f  ( more  of  the  ancient  Roman 


than  the  Dane."  He  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  bom  rather  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Alps  than  the  northern,  and 
I  could  conceive  him,  at  the  head  of 
his  corpi  tfarmiti  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
whirlwmd  of  Hungarian  .cuirassiers, 
making  a  very  showy  figure  of  modem 
chivalry. 

We  disenssed  the  great  names  of 
the  war  over  our  bottle  of  wine,  in  the 
light  way  in  which  men  talk  of  those 
who  can  now  do  them  neither  good 
nor  ill ;  generals  who  could  no  longer 
jorder  any  body  to  be  shot,  and  empe- 
rors who  had  given  up  the  keys  of 
Olmuts,  or  who  could  no  longer  send 
the  refractory  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  wolves  of  Siberia. 

''  There  were  but  two  men  in  the 
world  when  I  first  knew  it,*'  said  the 
general. 

I  involuntarily  stared  at  this  ante- 
dlluvian  view  of  things.    He  smiled. 

*'  That  is,''  said  he,  '« there  were 
but  two  men  in  the  world  whose  names 
it  ever  mentioned — your  Pitt  and  all 
the  world's  Napoleon.  In  those  days,  I 
hated  your  great  minister  as  much  as 
I  worshipped  the  Corsican.  They 
were  my  opposing  powers  of  light  and 
darkness,  ray  two  antagonist  prin- 
ciples—tiie  tyrant  of  the  seas  and  the 
regenerator  of  the  earth ;  bnt  I  had  the 
•zouse  of  having  all  Germany,  or  per- 
haps all  Europe,  of  my  opinion." 

<*  The  Germans  soon  changed  theirs, 
I  presume,  at  least  of  the  French  Em- 
peror." 

•*  My  countrymen,"  said  the  gene- 
ral, **  are  certainly  excellent  men ;  but 
they  have  not  the  faculty  of  reason- 
ing. They  toil  admirably ;  but  they 
find  it  difficult  to  think.  They  have 
the  virtue  of  the  mole  in  perfection. 
Give  them  something  obscure^  heavy, 
and  disheartening  to  labour  at,  and 
they  will  drudge  away  for  ever-  Their 
existence,  known  too,  like  the, mole's, 
by  the  little  heaps  of  dust  which  they 
throw  up  on  the  surface,  and  undoubt- 
edly loosening  the  soil  for  better  uses 
to  come.  But  the  moment  they  are 
put  upon  the  surface  they. are  blind  ; 
— bid  them  walk,  and  they  stumble : 
bid  them  run,  and  they  fall  into  the 
first  ditch.  In  literature,  they  are 
what  the  pioneers  are  to  an  army*  es- 
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lential  to  every  advanee^  but  a  rough 
coips  after  all ;  stout,  strong-handed 
serfs ;  and  with  hatchet  and  saw  in 
band  formidable  to  thickets  and  rocks ; 
bat  what  man  ever  looks  among  the 
pioneers  .for  a  hero  ?*' 

**  Yet  they  had  espnY  enough  to  ad« 
mire  tbe  romantic  glitter  and  pdagic 
frsaks  of  Napoleon.*' 

"  Yes,*'  said  the  general,  "  aJk 
cbUdren  an  fond  of  tales  of  wonder, 
aiid  an  gossips  of  telling  them.  We 
Germana  are  proud  of  aur  country^and 
it  Is  by  nature  a  noble  one-^certainly 
superior  in  its  natural  advantages  to 
any  other  that  I  have  seen,  not  even 
excepting  your  own ;  for  the  unrival- 
led loveliness  of  England  is  the  work 
of  man,  of  freedom,  good  sense,  and 
the  simple  tastes  of  the  nation.  But 
we  are  still  in  our  infancy.  Germany 
is  only  one  huge  nursery,  in  which 
the  population  is  in  its  cradle.  But 
we  are  children  with  a  fine  inheritance 
waiting'  for  us  when  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  age  of  discretion ;  yet,  until  then, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  play  the  antics 
of  tbe  nursery^  to  stare  at  eiery  thing, 
to  imagine  that  we  know  every  thing, 
to  attempt  every  thing,  and,  finally, 
Mke  children  who  never  see  a  toy  but 
vrith  a  longing  to  know  what  makes 
it  squeak,  or  dance,  or  tumble,  break- 
ing up  every  one  of  our  graver  toys 
of  state,  religion,  and  science,  with  a 
eurioslty  worthy  of  the  cradle,  and 
having  only  the  fragments,  after  all, 
for  our  pains.  I  am  a  patriot.  Sir," 
said  he  with  a  smile,  ''  yet  you  see  I 
too  can  play  the  philosopher.*' 

**  But  when  is  your  infant  to  arrive 
at  man's  estate  ?*' 

**  National  minds  are  of  slow 
growth,"  was  the  answer.  <'  I  do  not 
tiiink  that  Germany  will  be  mature 
in  Ies9  than  five  hundred  years.  It 
will  take  at  least  a  century  to  get  rid 
of  her  presumption  that  she  is  the 
cleverest  nation  in  the  world;  and 
unto  then  she  cannot  be  said  to  even 
have  the  use  of  her  understanding." 

'^  A  long  probation.  But  she  is 
certainly  not  retrograding :  she  is 
elearly  advancing." 

"  I  am  not  so  fully  convinced  of 
that.  She  is  yet  got  little  beyond  the 
line  where  the  French  Revolution 
placed  her.  I  allow  that  to  have  been 
an  advance.  But  it  was  universal. 
It  pushed  every  nation  of  Europe 
some  degrees  nearer  the  moral  equa- 
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tor.  Politics  are  the  sun  of  the  world. 
England  had  sun  enough  already,  and 
could  be  tropical  only  to  be  scorohed  ; 
but  Germany,  cold,  aguish,  swampy, 
and  wild,  would  be  much  the  better 
for  being  half  roasted  alive.  The 
world  has  to  thank  a  German  for 
that  revolution.  Joseph  the  Second-** 
of  all  Germans  that  ever  lived  the 
truest  model  of  the  German  of  the 
nineteenth  century — was  the  naan.** 

«'  What— Joseph  the  philosopher 
and  philanthropist!  Where  was  the 
fire?" 

**  We  shall  long  remember  him,** 
observed  the  general,  ''for  three 
things*— the  partition  of  Poland,  the 
loss  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Uie  oveN 
throw  of  the  Bourbon  throne." 

The  evening  was  one  of  soAthem 
beauty ;  and  the  window  of  the  hotel 
overlooked  one  of  those  small  lakes 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  coun« 
trv,  watered  by  the  thousand  springs 
of  the  Tyrolese  hills.  The  air,  after 
a  day  of  intense  warmth,  fiowed  in 
filled  with  the  freshness  of  the  moun- 
tain vegetation ;  and  a  young  rising 
moon,  just  touching  with  her  oirelet 
the  brow  of  a  forest  above,  gave  the 
due  finishing  of*  the  picture.  But 
even  this  was  not  all ;  for  a  troop  of 
the  travelling  horn-players,  who  range 
all  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean 
to,  I  believe,  the  Pole,  seeing  our 
casement  open,  took  up  a  position  in 
the  adjoining  garden  and  began  their 
display.  All  this  is  common ;  but  the 
effect  was  as  good,  on  the  whole,  as 
if  we  had  heard  it  in  a  talon  of 
Vienna,  or  were  even  enjoying  a 
painted  moon  and  canvafS  forest,  with 
tbe  full  crash  of  a  Parisian  orchestra 
in  front,  to  take  us  by  storm. 

We  had  both  sunk  into  silence;  and 
after  a  while  I  observed  my  companion 
ha*d  drawn  from  his  bosom  a  miniature, 
on  which  he  gazed  with  a  fixed  ^e. 
He  saw  that  I  was  looking  at  him, 
and  handed  it  over  to  me.  It  was 
well  worth  his  study,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  loveliest  faces  that  I  ever  saw  In 
my  life. 

^'  I  presume  I  may  ask  the  name? 
It  is  excessively  lovely— at  once  gentle 
and  noble." 

*'  You  may ;  for  she  is  neither  ah 
opera  girl  nor  a  goddess.  It  was  ex- 
actly in  such  an  hour,  and  in  Mb 
very  apartment,  five-and- twenty  years 
ago,  that  a  German  friend  of  mine 
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was  indebted  to  this  lady  for  the  most 

important  event  of  his  life/* 

.    I  looked  all  curiosity ;  but  feeling 

that  I  had  no  right  to  intrude  upon 

bis  recollections  of  one  perhaps  dead, 

remained   in   silence.     But   foreign 

manners  are  often  remarkably  frank ; 

and  he  saw  my  wish  at  once. 

«<  You  shaU  have  the  story>"  sud 
he»  **  of  my  friend.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  those  days^  though  bom  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
lady  was  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast 
too,  though  no  Encyclopediste.  Both 
had  their  share  of  the  republican 
mania)  though  both  living  in  the  most 
formal  court  from  this  to  Pekin.  But 
I  must  tell  the  story  in  my  own  way." 
He  then  throw  himself  back  in  bis 
chair;  and  with  his  eyes  fixing  alter- 
nately on  the  landscape  and  the  pic- 
tuFCj  talked  in  the  dramatic  style  into 
which  the  continental  taste  throws 
every  thing. 

«f  Imagine,  a  young  officer  of  the 
Hungarian  Guard,  enraptured  with  a 
sense  of  his  wearing  the  most  showy 
of  all  possible  uniforms,  declining  to 
dance  when  the  fairest  forms  of 
Vienna  were  whirling  before  him^  and 
playing  the  cozcoihb  with  the  most 
well-bred  apathy  in  the  world.  Ima- 
gine another  figure  in  this  history 
piece«  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  first 
rank)  approaching  him^  with  ridicule 
sparkling  in  her  brilliant  eyes.  *  Bon 
jour.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  look  the 
very  picture  of  a  philosopher.*  " 

<'  Then,  your  Imperial  Highness,  I 
look  perfectly  unlike  what  I  am*  or 
.  ever  can  he,  while  I  have  the  honour 
of  being  in  the  same  ball-room  with 
you/*  was  the  answer,  without  chan. 
ging  his  position. 

"  Perhaps  said  gallantly,  yet  per- 
haps not ;  I  know  the  Count  de  Wal- 
stem's  chivalry,  yet  I  suspect  he  de- 
spises the  sex,**  playfully  observed  the 
lady. 

**  Never,  when  all  that  is  charming 
in  it  has  such  a  representative  as  your 
Imperial  Highness.*' 

"  Well,  that  at  least  is  unequivocal ; 
and  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
opinion  of  so  severe  a  critic  as  Count 
Walstein  is  said  to  be,  is  of  peculiar 
yalue.  But,  to  say  no  more  on  those 
pretty  topics,  how  long  is  it  since  you 
have  returned  to  Vienna?*' 

«*  I  have  already  lost  the  recollec- 
tion.   Let  Schiller  answer  for  mo : — 
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'  Who  reckona  the  momenta 
When  beauty  is^nigh— 
When  life  is  a  glanee. 

And  the  soul  18  a  ugh?*"    . 

"  Well,  I  see  you  are  determined  to 
continue  in  your  old  opinions.  Women 
are  made' to  be  laugned  at.  But  as 
none  of  the  Guard  ever  condescend  to 
waltz,  tell  me  the  news  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Is  the  Emperor  still  san- 
guine in  his  ideas  of  redueing  them  to 
order?  We  all  know  Count  D'Alton*s 
great  abilities ;  but  I  have  some  very 
dear  relatives  there,  and  I  feel  an 
anxiety  to  know  the  state  in  which  you 
left  Brabant.** 

The  young  officer  listened,  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  drew  a  fauttuil  for  the 
ladv.  The  subject  was  a  real  one, 
and  the  vapid  elegance  of  the  guards- 
man was  exchanged  for.  respectful 
attention.  His  regiment  had  been 
quartered  at  Brussels  on  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  Flemish  discon- 
tents in  1788,  and  he  now  slightly 
detailed  the  circumstances  which  had 
occurred  within  his  knowledge. 
.  "  My  infancy,"  said  the  princess, 
'*  was  spent  in  tiie  palace  of  the  Arch- 
duke, and  though,  when  he  ceased  to 
be  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  I^  re- 
turned to  Germany,  my  recollections 
of  that  fine  city,  and  not  less  of  its 
luxuriant  landscape,  and  its  kind  and 
hospitable  people,  are  as  much  alive  as 
ever.  Of  course,  I  know  all  the  noble 
families.  Are  any  of  them  engaged 
in  those  unhappy  disturbances?*' 

"  None  that  I  could  hear  of,"  was 
the  answer.  *'  The  whole  character 
of  the  popular  convulsion  was  the  re- 
verse of  all  that  strongly  engages  the 
mind.  The  controversy  was  of  law- 
yers, not  men ;  of  old  privileges 
against  new  encroachments :  it  began 
in  the  parchments  of  jurists  and  advo- 
cates, and  is  likely  to  end  in  the  dust 
and  darkness  of  the  closets  from  which 
it  came.** 

"  Then  our  war  with  the  Nether- 
lands will  be  brief,  and  Count  D' Alton 
will  settle  the  rebellion  by  a  feU'de- 
joief\  said  the  fair  politician.  "  I  see 
that  yon  have  no  faith  in  the  force  of 
popular  outcry  against  the  spurs  and 
swords  of  the  Austrian  cuirassiers." 

**  That  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances," was  the  reply.  "  We  know 
what  an  army  can  do ;  but  in  tiie  mind 
of  a  nation  we  have  a  new  element  be- 
fore us.    We  know  the  limit  of  the 
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machine ;  but  who  can  tell  the  limit  of 
powers  that,  like  the  wind,  at  this  mo- 
ment unfelt,  may,  at  the  next,  change 
the  calm  for  the  storm ;  and  then,  sub- 
siding as  suddenly  as  it  rose,  leave  us 
nothing  but  the  desolation  that  marks 
its  way  across  the  land  ?  *' 

The  princess  felt  herself  gradually 
engaged  by  the  conversation.  The 
sentiment  and  the  expression  might 
be  nothing,  but  they  were  new  to  her, 
were  totally  unlike  tiie  language  of  the 
court,  and  were  the  more' surprising 
from  being  the  language  of  one  of  that 
Tery  showy  corps  whom  all  the  world 
looked  on  as  the  especial  idlers  of  the 
court ;  perhaps  to  prolong  an  indul- 
gence wnlch  she  began  to  feel  in  the 
hour,  the  scene,  and  the  speaker,  she 
turned  to  the  topic  of  the  Belgian  tu- 
mults once  more.  The  subject,  too, 
had  an  interest  for  the  guardsman, 
of  which  he  had  been  hitherto  uncon- 
scious, and  he  began  to  wonder  at  the 
ardour  of  the  thoughts  which  rose  to 
his  lips. 

**  if  the  lovers  of  change,''  said  he, 
''  expect  any  thing  from  the  risings  in 
the  Netherlands,  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed. A  few  cannon-shot,  and  a 
few  charges  of  cavalry,  will  be  enough 
for  the  riotous  rabble  of  the  town :  as 
for  the  peasantry,  thejr  may  be  brave, 
but  they  have  no  grievances,  or  at 
least  none  which  prevent  them  from 
having  the  best  furnished  farm-houses 
and  the  richest  crops  in  the  world .  In 
short,  I  regard  the  whole  as  une  affair 
Jinie,  Yet,"  added  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  admit  that  there  are  things  which 
might  awake'  a  nation.  There  may 
be  pulses  in  the  national  heart  which 
have  never  beat  before :  I  can  imagine 
events  to  occur,  like  the  giving  of 
wings  to  the  human  frame,  lifting  us 
into  a  new  element,  giving  us  a  new 
faculty,  and  laying  open  a  career,  to 
whose  loftiness,  vaatness,  and  splen- 
dour, the  world  has  never  yet  seen 
the  equal.** 

All  this  was  new  from  the  lips  of 
the  soldier,  and  new  to  the  ears  of  the 
princess.  She  gazed  on  his  counte- 
nance, at  that  moment  thrown  into 
unusual  animation  by  the  topic,  and 
listened  like  one  who  had  heard  a  sud- 
den burst  of  harmony  from  a  harp 
shaken  only  by  the  wind.  She  was 
not  altogether  unconscious  of  the  sin- 
gularity of  amusing  herself  with  this 
tete^^tSUfinih  five  hundred  eyes  upon 
her.    She   also   knew  perfectly  the 
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laugh  of  the  world  of  fashion  at  em- 
barrassments of  the  nature  into  which 
she  might  be  plunging ;  but  she  was 
a  woman,  that  is  saying  much — a 
young,  lovely,  and  brilliant  one— and 
that  is  saying  more.  She  saw  a  neif 
subject  before  her,  perhaps  a  new 
slave :  that  settled  the  question,  and  she 
resolved  to  make  the  experiment.  All 
this  may  be  blameable ;  but  courts  are  , 
never  veiy  lively  places  with  all  their 
balls;  anir  the  court  of  Joseph  11. 
was  asprim  and  pedantic  as  its  mas- 
ter. The'  conversation  flew  on  from 
grave  to  gay,  and  from  gay  to  grave 
again.  The  gpiardsman '  nad  found 
that  the  finest  woman  of  /Vienna  was 
not  a  fool ;  and  the  discovery  stimu- 
lated even  his  apathy  until  he  felt 
that  to  afiect  it  any  longer  would  be 
ridiculous.  He  became  animated— 
his  ideas  flowed^ho  now  recollected, 
for  the  first  time  during  half  a  dozen 
years,  that  he  had  been  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  England;  that  he  had 
Wandered  among  classic  ruins,  ranged 
over  Arcadian  hills,  aud  listened  to 
the  language  of  the  boldest,  freest, 
and  most  eccentric  race  of  men  that 
were  ever  enclosed  in  an  island.  He 
had  found  unconsciously  that  conver- 
sation was  not  limited  to  the  merits 
of  a  horse,  an  actress,  or  a  new  epau- 
lette ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  fair  listener 
showed  by  their  downcast  lids  that 
she  listened  with  all  her  soul. 

An  universsl  flourish  of  the  imperial 
orchestra,  which  intimated  that  the 
most  distinguished  violinist  of  the 
earth  had  just  finished  his  most  cele- 
brated concerto,  unhappily  unheard 
from  its  first  note  to  its  last,  alike  by 
the  princess  and  the  count,  at  length 
told  them  that  they  bad  conversed 
beyond  all  legitimate  bounds  at  the 
imperial  supper  table,  and  that  eti* 
quette  required  their  separation. 
• '  A  week  of  pomps  and  parades  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  princess  was  sur- 
rounded by  French  milliners  and 
coiffeurs  all  the  morning,  and  imperial 
and  serene  highnesses,  and  their  ex- 
cellencies the  ambassadors  all  the 
night.  The  Hungarian  was  on  horse- 
back riding  in  procession  twelve  hours 
a-day;  or  escorting  some  dinlomatic 
cavalcade  J  or,  in  the  intervals,  writ- 
ing the  name  of  Catharena  Zadorinsky 
on  his  tablets,  and  calculating  the 
exact  distance  between  a  comet  of 
cavalry  and  a  princess  of  the  imperial 
line.    He  might  have  calculated  for 
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ever  without  findiDg  hope  tt  either 
tiie  top  or  the  bottom.  The  faot 
flashed  upon  him  for  the  first  tim^ 
that  he  was  but  the  fifth  son  of  a 
Hungarian  noble  ;  that^  however  em- 
broidered his  uniform*  he  had  nothing 
for  his  inheritanoe  but  liis  sabre ;  and 
that*  however  the  belles  of  Vienna 
might  approve  of  him  as  a  partner  in 
the  wslts,  it  must  be  a  peeuiiarlf  sofiF 
aouled  one  who  would  prefer  him«  as 
a  partner  for  lifi^  to  the  heaviest  pos- 
sessor of  any  one  of  those  glittering 
equipages  which  toiled  their  daily 
course  round  the  verdant  alleys  of 
SehoDubrun.  But  of  all  women  of 
Vienna  or  of  earthy  Catharena^  that 
terrestrial  star!  that  ''luminary  which 
dazzled  wherever  she  moved  l"  that 
<' jewd  to  be  set  only  in  the  crown  of 

grinees  I"  what  chance  could  ha  ever 
ave  of  being  any  thing  nearer  to  her 
than  a  gazer  on  the  star !  So  solilo- 
quized he  I  so  has  every  man  in  his 
eiroumstanoes  soliloquized  at  one  time 
or  other.  His  mind  was  feverish; 
the  agitation  of  his  thoughts  com- 
municated itself  to  his  frame ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  the  questions 
which  nis  hollow  cheek  and  sunken 
«ve  brought  incessantly  and  provo- 
luDgly  upon  him«  he  obtained  a  short 
leave  of  absencOf  and  determined  to 
exert  the  remaining  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  body  in  heroically  running  away 
from  the  danger. 

**  All  the  roads  of  the  world,*' 
says  the  Frenchman^  '<  run  to  Paris.*' 
This  is  true»  at  least,  of  all  the 
minds  of  the  continent.  The  young 
run  to  it  for  pleasure,  the  old  for 
-variety,  the  vicious  for  indulgence, 
the  curious  for  oddity,  and  the  clever 
to  be  admired.  Paris  at  this  period 
had  the  additional  mterest  of  being 
the  centre  of  all  the  polities— that  is, 
of  all  the  absurdities  of  the  foolish, 
4XL  the  bnriness  of  the  idle,  and  all  the 
knavery  of  the  unprincipled,  among 


De  Walstein  happened  to  reach 
Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  I4th  of 
August  1780.  He  was  tired  with  a 
sleepless  night  in  one  of  the  most 
eonuortless  inventions  of  man,  a 
!F^rench  diligence,  and  looged  for 
BotUng  so  much  as  to  find  rest  in  his 
hotel.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The 
morning  wss  destined  for  renown.  As 
the  diligence  made  its  heavy  way  over 
the  intolerable  pavement  of  the  f aux- 
beorg  St  Antoine^  it  was  soirounded 
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by^  a  multitude  shouting  all  kinds  of 
cries,  and  with  all  kin£  of  weapons 
brandished  in  their  hands;  and  the 
formidable  question  was  asked  by 
a  thousand  voices  at  once,—''  Are 
there  any  aristocrats  within  ?  "  Sin« 
cerity  was  no  virtue  at  such  a  timet 
and  the  conductor,  trembling  at  the 
forest  of  pikes  below,  roared  from  the 
top  of  the  coach,  that  they  were  all 
good  citizens.  He  was  not  prepared 
for  the  reply,  "Then  let  them  all 
come  out  and  assist  the  brave  citizens 
of  Paris  to  conquer  their  freedom.** 
Liberty  of  choice  was  now  out  of  the 
question.  The  passengers  were  all 
forced  out,  and  the  conductor  had 
only  the  honour  of  marching  at  their 
head,  pike  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of 
groups  of  the  populace  dancing, 
fightmg,  clashing  their  weapons,  and 
shouting, "  Down  with  the  King,  and 
up  with  the  People  1*'  De  Walstein 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  this  forced 
levy ;  but,  hemmed  in  with  pikes  and 
muskets,  he  was  instantly  driven  back ; 
and  luckily  remaining  unwounded  by 
the  justice  of  the  sovereign  people,  he 
had  no  resource  but  to  march  on  with 
the  rest.  As  they  advanced,  the  crowd 
became  thicker  and  the  tumult  more 
violent.  Shots  were  heard,  fdbwed 
by  the  roar  of  cannon. 

The  crv  of  "  To  the  Bastile  I"  now 
thundered  in  every  quarter,  and  the 
turning  of  a  narrow  street  brought  the 
whole  column  in  front  of  the  dreaded 
fortress  of  Paris.  De  Walstein  was 
a  soldier,  though  an  unwilling  exhibit 
tor  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the  first 
few  moments  he  felt  the  imposing  na- 
ture of  his  first  battle.  The  houses 
surrounding  the  fortress  were  filled 
and  covered  with  the  armed  populao^ 
keeping  up  an  ill- directed  but  inces- 
sant fire.  The  space  below,  and  all 
the  streets  leading  to  it,  were  a  mass 
of  men,  women,  and  even  of  children, 
all  firing,  or  screaming,  orexdjumiog 
against  the  Government.  The  em- 
brasures of  the  Bastile  showed  heavy 
guns  pointed  downwards  to  the  masses, 
and  from  time  to  time  throwing  a  few 
plunging  shot  into  the  crowd,  each  of 
which  was  followed  by  an  universal 
chorus  of  curses  and  groans.  This 
desultory  warfare  had  lasted  for  some 
time,  and  seemed  likely  to  last  through 
the  day ;  when  the  beating  of  drums 
was  heard,  a  commotion  was  seen 
among  the  more  distant  columns^  and 
the  cry  of  « the  guardl  the  guard  1*' 
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tuned  erery  eye  in  the  diraetimi. 
A  bAttalion  of  the  Royal  Hoiuehold 
was  seen  adTaneiog  at  a  rapid  pacoi 
with  colours  flying  and  bayonets 
fixed*  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
drawbridge.  An  unirersal  fire  now 
poured  from  the  roofs  and  windows* 
and  all  was  covered  for  some  period 
with  smoke.  When  it  cleared  away, 
the  royal  guard  were  seen  rushing 
over  the  bridge.  The  populace  poured 
after  them,  shouUog  out  Tictory^  and 
De  Walstein  found  himself  carried 
along  by  the  torrent.  When  they  had 
passed  those  gates^  which  were  once 
so  like  the  gates  of  death,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  asssailants  became  a  suffi- 
ciently perilous  one.  They  found  that 
a  secdhd  was  between  them  and  tlie 
body  of  the  phice,  that  the  garri« 
son,  small  as  it  was,  had  made  up  their 
minds  at  last  to  resist,  and  in  the  narr* 
row  space  of  the  inner*court  numbers 
only  exposed  themselves  to  be  mowed 
down  by  the  grape-shot.  They  were 
not  long  in  suspense.  Two  guns  on 
either  side  of  the  drawbridge  were  sud- 
denly unmasked,  and  threw  a  shower 
of  grape  among  the  crowd*  The  dis- 
cbarge was  followed  by  an  universal 
yell;  fifty  had  fallen,  the  court  was 
covered  with  killed  and  wounded  $  all 
now  attempted  to  rush  back  to  the 
gate ;  but  it  too  was  choked  up.  If 
the  garrison  had  now  followed  up  their 
blow,  the  fortress  would  have  been 
saved,  the  populace  beaten,  and  the 
Revolution  crushed  in  its  birth.  Such 
are  the  strange  chances  of  human 
things.  The  bayonets  of  a  company 
of  invalids  might  have  extinguished  a 
war  which  was  yet  to  sweep  away  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  shake  all  the  thrones 
of  Europe.  But  this  was  not  to  be* 
De  Launay,  the  governor  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  though  a  brave  man,  had  not  the 
cunning  sense  to  know,  that  when  a 
battle  begins  the  only  wisdom  is  to 
strike  till  it  is  ended.  He  was  a  mar- 
quis too,  and  in  that  day  what  was 
a  French  marquis  good  for  but  to 
dance  attendance  at  Versailles  ?  He 
ordered  his  cannonfers  to  stop,  ad«« 
vanced  to  the  battlements,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  assailants  should  with- 
draw without  further  damage.  On 
this  moment  was  balanced  the  French 
monarchy.  While  be  was  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  a  shot  fired  by  some  drunk- 
ard or  madman  struck  one  of  the 
chains  of  the  drawbridge,  it  shook  ; 
the  populace  rushed  forward  ^ith  a 


roar }  a  tumbler  from  one  of  the  sub- 
urb theatres,  with  the  agility  of  hii 
trade,  sprung  upon  it,  dragged  it 
down,  and  out  away  the  remaining 
eluun  with  the  blow  of  an  axe.  A 
discbarge  of  cannon  swept  the  bridge  ; 
but  the  multitude  were  now  frensieds 
they  rushed  forward,  firing,  roaring, 
and  trampling  upon  eaoh  other*  The 
confusion  was  horrible,  all  was  dark- 
ened with  the  smoke,  and  all  that  De 
Walstein  could  feel  was,  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  human  hnrrioaoe 
tenfold  more  terrible  than  the  natural 
one.  The  firing  continued  on  both 
sides  for  some  time^  and  when  the 
multitude  were  on  the  pomt  of  giving 
way  again,  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  white  fiag,  hoisted  for  capitulation 
on  the  great  tower  of  the  fortress. 
The  shout  that  rose  from  the  multi- 
tude in  the  streets^  the  houses,  and  the 
roofii,  tore  the  very  air.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  governor  was  seen,  pale  and 
bleeding,  without  hat  or  sword,  drag- 
ged along  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
the  royal  guard,  to  whom  he  had  sur- 
rendered with  his  feeble  garrison,  oo 
the  sole  conditi<m  of. sparing  their 
lives.  But  what  are  conditions-  to  the 
mob,  rendered  ferocious  by  feeling 
themselves  masters  ?  To  the  horror 
of  De  Walstein,  no  sooner  had  they 
seen  the  garrison  and  their  unfortunate 
commandant  disarmed,  than  they  cla- 
moured for  their  Instant  death,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  guard,  tore  them 
away,  and  began  stabbing  them  with 
the  fury  of  demons.  De  Launay  fell 
under  a  hundred  knives  i  his  prindpal 
officers  were  butchered  over  his  oorase  ; 
and,  not  content  with  those  atrooitieB, 
the  savages  in  their  ferocious  triumph 
decapitated  them,  hung  their  trunks 
to  the  cords  of  the  lamps,  and  fixing 
their  heads  and  hands  on  pikes,  carried 
them  to  the  sitting  of  the  Qvio  Com- 
mittee in  the  Place  de  Qt^w:  The 
whole  event  in  its  sudden  outbreak,  its 
strange  success,  and  its  remorseless 
cruelty,  was  the  emblem  of  the  Revo- 
Intion. 

How  De  Walstein  escaped,  he  could 
scarcely  tell.  In  the  last  rush  of  the 
multitude  to  selae  the  unhappy  pri- 
soners, he  had  attempted  to  rescue  a 
young  officer,  who  had  been  already 
wounded  by  a  musket-shot,  and  was 
evidently  on  the  point  of  being  mas- 
sacred. The  attempt  cost  him  a  slab 
of  a  butcher^s  knife  in  the  arm ;  bat  he 
nevertbelese  eootrived  to  draw  the  offi- 
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cer  towards  a  recess  which  screeiied 
him  for  the  moment.  As  they  leaned 
against  the  walU  a  door  opened  behind, 
and  an  old  servant  of  the  govemory 
terrifle'd  to  death,  gave  them  refuge, 
and  instantly  closed  the  door.  It  was 
the  nephew  of  the  governor  who  had 
been  thns  saved,  and  he  was  profuse  in 
his  acknowledgments. 
^  The  accident  of  having  been  flung 
into  this  comer  probably  saved  both 
their  lives.  For  the  populace,  now 
complete  masters  of  the  fortress^  gave 
a  vent  to  all  the  fury  of  men  intoxi- 
cated with  sudden  success,  and  deterr 
mined  to  destroy  the  last  remnant  of 
a  building  on  which  Paris  had  looked 
with  terror  for  centuries.  If  the 
French  had  stopped  with  pulling  down 
the  Bastile,  they  would  have  earned 
the  praise  of  every  man  of  humanity 
and  reason  in  Europe.  It  was  to  the 
monarchy  what  the  inquisition  was  to 
the  papacy— an  embodying  of  its  spi- 
rit—a sullen,  fearfulf  and  abhorrod 
monument  of  all  that  was  fearful  in 
despotbm ;  and  the  day  which  saw 
those  gates  torn  down  for  ever,  which 
were  once  like  the  gates  of  death,  was 
a  day  of  triumph,  not  for  France 
alone  but  for  the  world. 

As  the  old  domestic  led  them 
through  the  vaulted !  passages  and 
gloomy  corridors,  De  Walstein  fully 
forgave  the  wild  turbulence  which  had 
overthrown  the  stronghold  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and,  involuntary  as  his 
share  in'  the  exploit  had  been,  he  was 
not  inclined  to  regret  it.  '  His  young 
companion  was  inconsolable:  he  in- 
ternally execrated  the  barbarism 
which  had  jput  his  relative  to  death ; 
but  his  grief  was  mingled  with  in- 
dignation at  the  negligence  of  the 
Court. 

**  Will  you  believe  it,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, *'  nothing  could  awake  those  fools 
at  Versailles  to  a  sense  of  our  condi- 
tion. M^  unfortunate  uncle  remon- 
strated with  the  War  Minister  until 
he  actually  gave  up  the  idea,  through 
fear  of  imputations  on*his  personal 
nerve.  We  had  full  information  for 
some  days  that  the  fortress  was  to  be 
attacked.  We  knew  even  the  sums  of 
money  which  were  showered  among 
the  rabble  of  the  Fauxbourg.  We 
knew  that  powder  and  ball  were  pur- 
chased, ana  to  all  this  the  Court  turn- 
ed a  deaf  ear ;  left  the  garrison  of  a 
place  like  this,  commanding  Paris> 
without  twelve  hours'  bread  and  wine« 
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without  ammunition  for  a  siege  of 
twenty.four  hours;  and  what  were 
our  numbers  to  keep  a  capital  of 
600,000  people  in  order,  exactly  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  of  whom  eighty 
were  actual  invalids  ?  We  were  thus 
left  to  be  sacrificed  1 

<«  But  what  will  be  the  result?  WiU 
this  shake  the  Ministry?  Will  the 
Court  come  .to  their  senses  at  last  ?  " 
eagerly  asked  De  Walstein. 

A  loud  roar,  that  rang  round  the 
building,  stopped  his  speech.  <<  They 
are  bursting  in/'  exclaimed  the  old 
domestic,  '*  we  must  fly  to  the  Sou* 
terrainnes.'* 

"  No,"  said  the  young  officer ;  *«  I 
saw  them  once.  They  almost  made 
a  republican  of  me.  And  yet,  if  I 
stey  here  I  must  die ;  my  wounds 
bleed.  Well,  it  is  better  to  perish  on 
the  pikes  of  the  rabble,  than  die  like  a 
trampled  worm  in  its  hole."  He  fell 
back,  fainting. 

De  Walstein  instantly  took  him  on 
his  shoulders,  rushed  to  the  door,  and 
after  winding  through  a  succession  of 
passages — which  gave  him  the  strong- 
est idea  of  the  passages  of  some  huge 
sepulchre— saw  a  massive  door,  which 
barred  his  further  progress,  swing 
backward  under  successive  blows* 
fall  .into  fragments,  and  let  in  upon 
him.  the  whole  formidable  marshalling 
of  the  multitude.  It  was  the  picture 
of  the  Revolution  in  all  its  wild 
grandeur,  its  sanguinary  horrors^  and 
its  colossal  power.  From  the  steps 
of  the  prison-gate  on  which  he  stood 
his  eye  ranged  over  a  sea  of  human 
,  countenances,  agitated  by  every  dis- 
turbing and  furious  passion  of  man- 
kind. Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pikes,  mingled  with  banners 
of  every  colour  and  every  fierce  in- 
scription, tossed  above  \  musket  shots, 
in  token  of  triumph,  were  frequently 
discharged  from  the  roofs  and  win- 
dows, which  were  still  thick  with 
people;  and  above  the  heads  of 
this  were  hung,  swinging  on  the  lamp- 
ropes  in  the  wind,  the  bleeding  trunks 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  had 
been  slain,  and  whose  heads  grinned 
ghastly  on  the  pikes  in  front  of  the 
line  below — the  first-fruits  of  a  revo« 
lution  of  blood. 

The  apparition  of  De  Walstein, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  doorway 
with  a  man  apparently  slain  on  bb 
shoulders,  was  nailed  with  an  universal 
shout.    He  expected  to  have  been 
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put  to  death  at  the  instant ;  the  chance 
of  things  turned  ont  otherwise.  Some 
Toice  in  the  multitude  had  cried  out, 
"  that  he  was  one  of  the  Tictims  of 
oppression  who  had  made  his*  escape 
after  killing  his  jailer.'*  An  exploit 
of  this  kind  was  the  true  one  for  the  . 
time.  De  Walstein,  to  his  utter  as- 
tonishmenty  found  himself  metamor- 
phosed into  a  street  hero.  He  was 
now  pulled  down  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  hy  a  hundred  hands ;  and  when 
he  refused  to  part  with  his  burden, 
they  were  marched  together,  with  the 
roar  of  the  populace  before  and  round 
them,  proclaiming  them  as  trophies  of 
the  last  state-prison  that  was  ever  to 
be  seen  in  France.  The  procession 
moved  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
another  emblem  of  the  movement,  the 
body  of  M.  de  Hesseles,  provost  of 
the  merchants,  was  hanging  over  the 
door.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Bastile,  found  in  the 
poeket  of  the  unhappy  marquis,  had 
sealed  his  fate.  It  had  warned  the 
governor  of  the  attack,  and  detailed 
the  preparations  of  the  revolters.  This 
was  simply  his  duty  as  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates'of  the  city.  But  the  "  ma- 
jesty of  the  people  '*  had  already  felt 
its  power;  the  magistrate  was  seized 
and  carried  off  to  undergo  an  exami- 
nation, on  the  ground  of  treason  to 
the  populace.  His  trial  never  came ; 
but,  what  was  of  more  interest  to  his 
new  masters,  his  death  came  without 
delay.  A  ruffian  executor  of  popular 
justice  stepped  up  to  him,  and  shot 
him  through  the  heart.  The  remain- 
ing process  added  his  headless  body  to 
that  of  the  Marquis  De  Launay,  and 
be  now  swung  at  the  door  of  the  pro- 
tectors of  universal  law,  right,  and 
liberty. 

Fevered,  weary,  and  heartsick,  De 
Walsfein  threw  himself  on  his  bed 
that  night,'  and  having  deposited  his 
wounded  friend  at  the  house  of  one  of 
his  relatives,  he  took  horse  from  Paris 
by  daybreak.  Convinced  that  tidings' 
of  this  order  must  produce  a  commo- 
tion in  every  court  of  Europe ;  and 
that,  as  his  regiment  was  idways 
among  the  first  to  be  called  on  ser- 
yiee,  his  proper  place  was  at  its 
headquarters. 

He  reached  Vienna  with  unusual 
activity;  but  the  intelligence  had 
reached  it  before  him.  His  own  part 
of  the  performance,  too,  had  not  been 
unrecorded,  and  he  found  on  his  table 
a  letter  of  solemn  remonstrance  from 


the  Imperial  Secretary,  regretting,  in 
the  most  official  style,  that  an  officer 
of  his  noble  family,  and  in  so  conspi- 
cuous  a  corps,  should  have  been  seen 
openly  aiding,  and  even  heading  the 
atrocities  of  a  rebellion. 

This  was  a  blow  for  which  he  was 
unprepared.  He  flew  to  the  Minister : 
his  reception  was  cold.  He  flew  to 
the  Emperor:  Joseph  referred  him  to 
the  Minister.  From  both  he  flew  to 
his  Colonel.  The  Colonel  was  a 
brave,  bold  man,  much  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  his  mind,  and  attached  to 
De  Walstein. 

*'  I  shall  insbt  on  having  this  charge 
fully  investigated,"  said  the  indignant 
captain. 

"  You  may  insist  as  you  like ;  but 
nothing  was  ever  fully  investigated, 
nor  will  be,  in  Vienna ;  and  the  more 
the  business  advances,  the  farther  will 
they  be  from  truth  and  you  from  jus- 
tice," said  the  Colonel. 

•*  I  must  have  a  court-martial,** 
said  the  Captain  ^ 

"  Yes;  and  a  sentence  this  time 
ten-  years,"  said  the  Colonel. 

*'  They  cannot  refuse  mo  at  least  a 
court  of  enquiry  I "  exclaimed  the  Cap* 
tain. 

«  They  can  refuse,  and  will  refuse 
you  every  thing  except  the  liberty  to 
drown  yourself  in  the  Danube,  or 
shoot  yourself  through  the  head  in  the 
Prater ;  and  either  of  those  you  can 
manage  without  asking  their  leave," 
said  the  Colonel. 

•«  Then  I  shall  resign  my  commis- 
sion>  and  try  some  other  corps,"  said 
the  Captain. 

"  Then  you  will  do  the  War  Minis- 
ter  the  greatest  possible  favour,  for 
he  wants  your  troop  for  a  cousin  of 
Carolina  Hundfutz,  the  opera  dancer. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  world ;  you 
must  not  growl  over  it.  I  did  so 
once,  fought  a  puppy  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Emperor  for  some  court  story,  and 
was  stopped -on  my  way  to  be  a  field- 
marshals  I|hall  never  wear  the  aiguil- 
lette  in  consequence. '  Be  warned  by 
my  example." 

They  parted,  the  Colonel  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders,  with  the  resignation 
of  a  philosopher,  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  De  Walstein  ready  to 
fling  courts,  sceptres,  and  ministers  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 

But  there  was  one  feeling  that 
lurked  in  the  depth  of  his  soul,  more 
powerful  than  all,  yet  invisible  almost 
to  himself.     How  would  the  tidings 
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of  his  disgrace— for  to  such  his  Bensi- 
tive  spirit  felt  that  the  letter  of  the 
secretary  amounted — he  received  by 
Catharena  ZadoriDski.  He  perplexed 
himself  with  this  meditation  for  some 
bitter  hours^  and  was  awakened  from 
his  melancholy  reverie  by  seeing  the 
flash  of  the  torches  behind  one  of  the  * 
court  carriages*  rushing  by  to  the 
French  opera.  He  had  suffered  the 
evening  to  close  round  him  in  dark* 
nessy  and  the  sudden  glare  illumined 
the  room,  and  showed  him  in  a  mirror 
opposite  to  the  casement  the  counte- 
nance of  the  one  only  being  on  earth 
whose  opinion  still  seemed  worth  a 
moment's  notice.  She  was  radiant 
with  diamonds,  and  still  more  radiant 
with  smiles*  which  she  appeared  to  be 
bestowing  on  the  wearer  of  a  superb 
uniform*  sitting  in  the  front  of  the 
carriage.  The  vision  shot  by*  and 
left  him  in  double  gloom.  He  pon- 
dered for  a  while  as  to  the  advice  of 
his  friend  the  colonel*  and  his  rapid 
escape  from  all  the  troubles  of  courts 
and  commissions  by  a  plunge  in  the 
Danube.  But  the  princess  at  the 
opera*  with  the  showy  suitor  by  her 
side— all  this  was  grave  matter  ef 
thought.  He  threw  his  doak  round 
him*  harried  through  the  streets  like 
one  already  anxious  for  concealment* 
threw  himself  into  an  upper  loge  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  purplclined 
box  of  the  Imperial  family*  and  there 
disposed  himself  for  that  most  deli- 
cious of  all  enjoyments*  the  pleasure 
of  watching  the  movements  of  a  superb 
jilt*  engaged  in  securing  the  soul  of  a 
distinguished  admirer  in  the  nets  of 
Hymen. 

In  these  days  the  French  theatre 
was  the  theatre  par  excellence,  Im 
fact*  the  continental  world  of  taste 
acknowledged  no  other*  The  Italian 
stage  had  long  before  sunk  into  bur- 
lesque and  opera*  Goldoni  was  the 
wit  of  the  one*  and  Metastasio  the 
manufacturer  of  the  libretti  of  the 
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language  voted  by  all  the  polbhed 
world*  with  Frederick  of  Prussia  in 
its  front*  to  be  incapable  of  any  thing 
but  the  phraseology  of  eating*  drinC 
ing  and  fighting.  France*  Sght  as  a 
zephyr*  and  brilBant  as  a  firework*  led 
the  way ;  delighted  all*  dazzled  idl*  and 
deluded  all.  The  French  company 
in  the  Austrian  capital  was  perfection* 
according  to  the  connobseurs.  The 
theatre  was  the  chef-dmuvre  of  a 
French  architect*  its  scenery  alone 
was  by  an  Italian  pencil— for  what 
Frenchman  ever  had  a  sense  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  but  all  its  sculptured  pillars*  its 
rose-festooned  loges,  all  that  was  be- 
fore the  scenes*  and  all  that  was  behind 
them  too*  was  Paruian.  The  French 
capital  itself  scarcely  furnished  any 
thing  more  perfect  than  the  seleet 
company  of  Artistes*  who*  on  that 
stage,  performed  all  the  brilliancies 
and  the  pleasantries*  the  romantic 
loves  and  the  gay  stratagems  of  the 
repertoire  of  the  French  dramatic 
muse. 

The  «  drame"  was  "  Tarare**'  the 
inost  famous  performance  of  the  re. 
volutionary  stage ;  and  so  revolutionary 
that  it  would  have  been  endured  on  no 
stage  of  the  continent  but  that  of  Vi- 
euna  itself.  But  Joseph  the  "philo- 
sopher*'* was  of  another  calibre.  The 
emperor  loved  to  plav  in  the  political 
extravagances*  as  children  love  to  play 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  His  tai& 
in  the  aristocracy  of  tbe  empire  gave 
him  courage  to  sport  with  tbe  light- 
nings which  were  so  soon  to  set  Europe 
in  a  blaze.  He  looked  on*  and  ecofied 
at  the  hazards  which  were  in  a  few 
years  to  overflow  the  earth*  like 
molten  iron*  pouring  out  red-hot  from 
the  furnace. 

The  drama  began.  It  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  strong  attention ; 
it  soon  awakened  still  more  disturbing 
impulses.  It  opened  with  a  disdogue 
in  the  skies.  Splendid  and  visionary 
forms  descended*  holding  council  upon 


other.     No  more  expressive  epitaph  ^  the  fates  of  human  kind ;  and  shaping 


could  be  written  on  a  dead  stage.  The 
Spanish  theatre  was  in  the  library — 
the  boards  contained  nothing  but  grim- 
acers*  and  dancers  of  the  Bolero.  Cal- 
deron  and  Lope  were  known  only  on 
their  tombstones*  and  read  only  by  the 
cunning  of  French  authorship)  which 
robbed  them  for  ideas.  Germany  was 
still  in  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  had 
been  left  by  Arminius  or  the  Deluge. 
Its  poetry*  strong  and  savage— its 
drama  strong*  but  savage   too— its 


those  vast  and  daring  ideas  which  were 
yet  to  be  embodied  in  the  destinies  of 
•nations.  The  visions  were  Fortune* 
Genius*  Power,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  mighty  influences  which  guide  in- 
visibly the  wills*  and  influence  the 
passions  of  tbe  human  race.  The 
dialogue  was  lofty ;  the  music  wild* 
•  strange*  and  touching.  The  scenery* 
such  as  Italian  talent  would  have  con- 
ceived for  the  new  Olympua  of  a  new 
generation  of  Deitiea^regiona basking 
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in  the  radiance  of  solar  light,  and 
thrones  of  pomp  unstained  by  our  sul- 
len world. 

The  effect  even  of  this  commence- 
ment upon  the  audience  was  electrict 
They  luid  seen  nothing  like  it  before. 
The  mysdcism  of  the  German  stage, 
just  then  beginning  to  exhibit  that 
mysterious  spirit  which  so  deeply 
engages  the  human  mind  in  all  ages, 
was  shallow  to  the  strange  depth  and 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  dialogue.  The 
French  was  tinsel  to  the  substantial 
splendour  of  thought  which  seemed 
to  be  uttered  by  oracles,  and  concep- 
tions which  seemed  to  eleyate  them 
less  to  a  higher  rank  than  to  a  higher 
jiature.  If  any  man  think  this  exag- 
gerated, it  is  only  a  proof  that  he  had 
not  lived  in  1769  and  seen  Tar  or e* 
If  he  had,  doubt  was  impossible.  It 
was  the  most  profound  artifice  in  the 
guise  of  the  purest  umplicity  |  the 
spirit  of  overthrow,  with  the  wings 
and  sceptre  of  an  angel  of  light.  It 
was  temptation  in  its  most  magnifi- 
cent appeal  to  the  intellect— bold, 
brilliant,  and  revolutionary  1 

But  there  were  at  least  two  in  that 
assembly  who  felt  its  full  influence 
—the  princess  and  De  Walstein. 
Cdtharena  Zadorinski  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  archduke,  who  had  fallen  at 
the  head  of  an  army  in  the  Turkish 
campaigns.  Her  mother,  of  the  family 
of  a  Polish  Starast,  had  retired  from 
Vienna,  and  employed  her  ample  re- 
venues and  her  remaining  years  in 
cultivating  the  mind  of  her  only  child. 
Brussels,  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  and 
Vienna  had  been  the  successive  scenes 
of  her  residence ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
five-and-twenty,  still  unmarried,  and 
vrhoUy  indifferent  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  crowd,  who  worshipped  either 
her  beauty  or  her  domains,  she  had 
fixed  herself  at  the  Imperial  court, 
the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  a 
capital  celebrated  as  the  headquarters 
of  native  beauty. 

But  there  is  a  fate  in  all  things,  and 
for  all;  and  De  Walstein  was  hers. 
She  bad  seen  more  distinguished  indi- 
viduals—she had  conversed  withestab- 
lished  wits— she  had  received  homi^e 
worthy  of  a  sultana  from  nobles  with 
pedigrees  reaching  to  the  flood ;  and 
yet  this  grave,  calm,  and  apparently 
insensible  being  deeply  disturbed  her 
equanimity.  No  sensation  could  be 
mote  surprising  to  herself  ;  none 
more  painfiil,  humbling,  and  unac- 
countme.    She  bad  seen  him  but  in 


the  few  QdSMsXfeiea  of  the  palace :  be« 
fore  the  night  of  the  ball  she  had 
scarcely  ever  conversed  with  him; 
vet  she  had  now  found  him  out  in  all 
his  obscurity,  and  gased  on  every 
change  of  his  countenance,  as  if  it 
were  of  the  highest  import  to  her  to 
know  what  was  passing  within.  V^hile 
ail  other  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  per- 
formance, she  had  a  more  profound 
study  in  the  features — ^now  glowing, 
now  pale ;  now  flashing  with  sudden 
fervour,  then  sinking  into  a  melan- 
choly that  looked  almost  despair.  They 
were  the  mental  mirror  where  she 
read  all  the  spirit-stirring  ehaages  of 
the  scene. 

The  author  had  laid  his  story  in  the 
East — and  all  glows  with  the  heat  and 
splendour  of  the  land  of  the  sun.  The 
hero  begins  his  career  in  the  most 
obscure  condition  of  life.  He  hat 
been  a  forgotten  infant,  an  unknown 
youth,  a  disregarded  man.  Uncon- 
scious of  his  powers,  he  has  proposed 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  peasant.  Accident 
throws  an  opportunity  of  distinction 
in  his  way.  It  is  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet to  him,  and  marshals  all  his  facul- 
ties liko  an  army  sprung  out  of  the 
earth.  He  describes  it  as  the  first 
ray  of  the  sun  upon  a  hemisphere 
covered  with  clouds,  suddenly  gilding 
their  sullen  outlines,  punting  them 
with  orient  colours,  and  shaping  them 
into  masses  of  grandeur.  It  is  a  new 
creation,  filling  the  vacant  and  form- 
less space  with  vivid  existence  and 
various  glory.  Tarare  the  slave,  be- 
comes a  solaier.  His  mind  develops 
itself  at  every  new  achievement :  bis 
views  become  more  enlarged  at  every 
upward  step :  he  is  continually  as- 
cending. The  feeble  inheritors  of 
weahh,  the  worn-out  possessors  of 
honours,  the  indolent  masters  of 
thrones,  yield' before  him  like  dust 
before  the  whirlwind.  They  sink 
before  his  fire  like  frost  before  the 
sunbeam.  They  are  torn  up  and 
overwhelmed  by  his  swift  and  unre- 
tiring  advance,  as  the  city  on  the  sea- 
shore before  the  stormy  rise  of  the 
ocean.  He  still  advances ;  he  is  gi« 
gantic  alike  in  his  ambition  and  his 
genius ;  be  at  length  is  sovereign  of 
the  East ;  he  is  all  soul  and  sword,  but 
conquest  has  now  done  its  work  *,  he 
has  only  a  more  illustrious  triumph 
b^ore  him ;  he  casts  aside  the  sword, 
and  commands  that  it  shall  be  east 
aside  by  all  nations ;  he  sits  the  bene- 
volent arbiter  of  the  earth ;  he  com- 
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mandsi  and  commerce  showers  wealth 
on  all  mankind  ;  he  speaks  the  law  of 
peace^  and  it  is  the  law  of  all.  For 
the  great  assembly  of  representatives 
from  all  kingdoms,  he  is  the  supreme 
legislator ;  for  the  temple  of  universal 
nature  he  is  the  high  priest ;  from  the 
central  throne  of  the  East  he  sends 
forth  the  combined  dictates  of  ma- 
jesty»  power,  and  wisdom,  like  rays 
from  a  central  luminary,  to  scatter 
the  remotest  darkness  of  the  globe ; 
he  sits  Tarare,  the  king  of  men. 

The  continued  plaudits  of  the  ex- 
cited auditory,  followed  this*  superb 
performance  scene  by  scene.  Wild  as 
Its  improbabilities  were,  and  daring  as 
was  its  language,  there  was  a  fascina- 
tion in  this  rapid  development  of  hu- 
man faculties  which  kept  them  in  a 
perpetual  fervour.  Even  where  the 
severity  of  the  sarcasm  passed  all  the 
bounds  of  courtly  observance,  it  was 
either  lost  in  the  general  admiration 
of  its  sparkling  language,  or  it  was  so 
quickly  followed  by  some  lofty  incan- 
tation against  the  pride  of  birth,  the 
folly  of  prejudice,  or  the  feebleness  of 
absolute  custom  contending  with  salu- 
tary and  magnificent  change,  that  no 
time  was  left  for  censure.  While  the 
eye  was  gazing  at  the  flash,  it  was  in 
the  opposite  quarter,  as  bright  and  as 
penetrating  as  ever,  and  in  both  alike 
inaccessible. 

.  Catharena  Zadorinski  sat  within  the 
shade  of  the  imperial  box,  engaged,  as 
she  afterwards  acknowledged,  in  con- 
templating the  effect  of  the  drama  in 
the  countenance  of  De  Walstein.  In 
its  alternate  melancholy  and  ardour, 
the  light  that  passed  over  it,  when 
some  new  and  powerful  expression  of 
character  was  developed  on  the  stage, 
and  the  feverish  anxiety  which  deep- 
ened it  like  a  cloud  in  me  intervals  of 
this  strong  and  strange  sympathy,  told 
her  that  she  saw  there  a  being  whose 
new  existence  was  to  be  dated  from 
that  hour,  a  character  of  unconscious 
and  involuntary  power— a  living 
'Tarare. 

The  last  scenes  of  the  drama  were  still 
statelier  than  those  which  hadalready  so 
deeply  engaged  the  audience.  Tarare, 
the  conqueror,  the  king,  and  the  legis- 
lator, was  now  to  be  more.  The  genii 
of  fortune,  power,  and  wisdom,  again 
stood  before  the  eye.  They  recited 
lofty  sentiments,  accompanied  with  de- 
licious music,  in  the  stylo  of  the  an- 
cient Chorus.  He  was  now  to  be  more 
.than  man ;   to   be    enrolled  among 


those  mighty  names  which  change' 
cannot  reach,  to  which  history  can  add 
nothing,  and  to  which  time  can  only 
add  a  broader  glory.  All  was  now 
complete,  the  trial  of  mind  had  been 
accomplished,  the  supremacy  of  valour 
and  virtue  had  been  shown,  and  now 
the  three  sister  destinies  of  man  ex- 
panded their  mighty  wings.  Tarare 
rose  from  the  earth  on  a  throne  of 
gems.  Clouds  of  crimson  and  gold 
followed  the  pomp  upward,  and  gra- 
dually involved  it  from  the  eye. 
Trumpets  and  choral  harmonies  were 
heard,  fainter  as  it  rose,  and  the  whole 
pomp  slowly  ascended  like  an  ascend- 
ing world. 

Theatrical  as  all  this  was,  the  illu*> 
sion  was  as  complete  as  it  was  beauti- 
ful. It  was  as  a  lovely  dream  ;  but, 
unlike  the  dream,  was  not  made  to  va- 
nish with  the  morning.  The  curtain 
fell  amid  universal  silence ; — the  emo- 
tion was  too  deep  for  applause.  It 
was  not  until  an  actor  came  forward 
with  some  announcement  for  the  fol- 
lowing night,  that  the  audience  reco- 
vered their  senses.  Then  the  accla- 
mations, unrestrained  by  the  habitual 
etiquette  of  the  court,  burst  forth,  Jo- 
seph himself  taking  the  lead.  Catha- 
rena  watched  the  loge  where  De  Wal- 
stein still  lingered,  with  his  head  lean- 
ing on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  stage,  as  if  he  still  saw  the  pageant. 
She  was  yet  more  startledby  seeinghim 
suddenly  spring  from  his  seat,  and  with 
a  surprised  look  at  the  solitude  in  which 
his  reverie  had  left  him,  rush  from  the 
box.  She  too  had  unconsciously  lin- 
gered until  the  theatre  was  left  lumost 
to  themselves.  Tears,  prompt^  by  she 
knew  not  what,  filled  her  eyes.  When 
she  wiped  them  away,  to  her  utter 
consternation  she  saw  De  Walstein  in- 
tensely gazing  at  her ;  he  had  return- 
ed to  give  a  parting  glance,  and  was 
evidently  a  witness  to  her  emotion*. 
She  could  only  wave  her  hand  in  re- 
turn to  his  profound  bow  across  the 
house ;  and,  overwhelmed  with  sensa- 
tions too  disturbing  to  be  called  plea- 
sure, and  too  much  mingled  with  plea- 
sure to  be  called  pain,  she  hurried  to 
-  her  carriage,  thence  to  her  chamber, 

and  hid  her  tears  on  the  pillow. 

•  *  •  •     - 

'  A  great  crisis  had  come  in  the  history 
of  the  European  mind.  France  bad 
already  exhibited  the  symptonra  of 
that  frenzy  which  was  first  to  aston. 
ish,  then  to  alarm^  and  then  to  con- 
vulse the  world.    From  the  centre  of 
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European  brOUancyy  she  became  the 
centre  of  a  vast  eruption,  fed  by  the 
fiery  dlBContents  of  all  nations.  Paris 
was  the  crater  of  the  great  volcano. 
Individual  character  displayed  as  ex- 
traordinary a  change  as  national.  The 
elegant  frivolity  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
France  was  no  more ;  the  simple  gaie- 
ty of  the  multitude  had  equally  va- 
nished. All  life  became  public ;  and 
all  public  life  was  a  preparation  for  a 
desperate  struggle.  From  among  the 
highest  circles  of  the  noblesse  sprung 
forth  minds  marked  by  all  the  stem, 
lofty,  and  daring  features  of  the  repub- 
lican ages  of  Rome.  Men,  whose  ta* 
Irats  had  been  confined  to  a  chanson, 
or  whose  knowledge  of  life  had  only 
pointed  an  epigram,  suddenly  spoke 
like  the  orators,  and  wrote  like  the  sati- 
rists of  antiquity.  The  States  General, 
followed  by  the  National  Assembly, 
were  the  living  theatres  for  which  the 
vapidness  of  the  ballproom  and  the 
opera  were  deserted.  All  was  bold 
rhetoric,  and  still  .bolder  ambition. 
But  there  was  a  spirit  viewlessly  as- 
cending among  those  showy  phan- 
toms,  wholly  malignant  and  inresis- 
tible — the  true  type  of  the  original 
tempter,  who  first  dazzled,  then  de- 
luded into  revolt,  and  then  plunged 
into  rain.  The  chief  leaders  of  the 
public  mind  had  been  well  known  to 
the  nation,  and  the  astonishment,  in 
their  instance,  principally  arose  from 
their  rapid  rejection  of  earljr  habits. 
But  there  now  appeared  one  among 
them,  of  whom  the  nation  knew  no- 
thing but  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
his  exhaustless  enthusiasm.  He  was' 
called  Regnier,  and  by  his  eloquence 
in  the  municipal  committees,  had  been 
fixed  on  for  a  deputy  of  Paris  to  tl^ 
National  Assembly.  He  was  evident- 
ly in  narrow  circumstances  :  his  dress 
was  simple,  even  in  a  time  when  re- 
publicanism made  a  virtue  of  abjuring 
the  dress  of  high  life.  How  he  lived 
no  ona  knew ;  but  conjectures  were 
formed  that  he  sustained  himself  by 
composing  some  of  those  brilliant  na- 
tional airs,  which  ran  through  France 
like  a  flame— but  which  were  wholly  of 
a  higher  school  than  the  slight  and 
transient  melodies  of  France — or  that 
he  contributed  to  the  Moniteur  some  of 
those  memorable  papers  which  arrest- 
ed all  eyes  at  the  moment  of  their  ap- 
pearance. But  all  this  still  remained 
a  question :  he  had  no  confidants ; 
he  lived  in  total  seclusion ;  he  associ- 
ated bat  litde  with  the  Parisian  lead- 
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ers ;  but  when  he  took  his  place  in 
the  assembly,  it  was  among  the  Gi- 
rondists^that  celebrated  party  who 
brought  into  the  debates  the  showy 
eloquence  and  constitutional  ardour  of 
the  South ;  but,  unfortunately  for  their 
country  and  themselves,  abandoned 
principle  for  popularity,  thought  that 
the  mob  was  to  be  as  much  ruleid  by 
harangues  as  the  legislature,  and  act- 
ed on  the  theory  that  the  larger  the 
concession  to  popular  demands,  the 
greater  was  the  security  of  popular 
obedience.  Those  desperate  miscon- 
ceptions were  ultimately  paid  for  in 
their  blood ;  and  the  showy  and  classic 
orators  of  the  Gironde  soon  fell  before 
the  daggers  of  the  rabble  and  the  blade 
of  the  guillotine.  Still,  Regnier, 
though  among  them,  was  evidenUy 
not  of  them :  he  was  cast  in  another 
mould,  and  had  more  the  habits  and 
style  of  an  ancient  cynic  philosopher, 
than  of  a  party  which  prideditself  on  re- 
conciling republicanism  with  elegance, 
and  charming  the  public  eye  from  the 
atrocious  displays  of  revolt  to  the 
studied'graces  of  scholarship  and  so- 
ciety. Regnier*s  soul  was  bent  upon 
larger  objects.  He  contemplated  re- 
sults from  the  great  crisis,  which  his 
associates  narrowed  to  the  possession 
of  personal  wealth  and  power. 

H'ls  addresses  to  the  Assembly  were 
highly  received ;  but  he  evidenUy  dis- 
regarded public  applause  in  all  its 
shapes.  The  moment  the  debate  was 
closed,  he  habitually  shrank  from  the 
hands  that  were  held  out  to  congratu- 
late him,  hurried  away  from  the  As<« 
sembly,  like  one  who  hated  the  human 
voice,  and  buried  himself  in  his  soli- 
tary chamber. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Regnier 
to-day  ?'*  was  the  question  of  a  deputy 
to  the  Celebrated  Lanjuinais. 

**  Just  what  I  have  thought  of  him 
from  the  first  day  I  heard  him,'*  was 
the  answer.  '<  He  would  make  a  ca- 
pital Catiline,  except  that  he  hates 
woman,  wine,  and  war." 

'<  What  think  you  of  a  Cicero?  he  has 
eloquence  enough  ?  **  said  the  inquirer. 

**  Perhaps  so,  for  a  modern ;  but  did 
you  observe  him  to-day,  while  the 
hall  was  ringing  with  applause,  ho 
made  his  retreat  like  a  mastiff  that  has 
torn  down  a  robber,  and  then  leaves 
the  afiair  to  be  finished  by  the  police? 
He  took  the  question  by  storm,  and 
walked  away  from  the  breach,  leaving 
us  to  enter  and  make  what  we  would 
of  the  spoil.    The  old  Roman  would 
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have  iruted  io  hear  the  last  irhisper 
of  acclamation.  la  short*  the  man  is 
a  problem." 

Bat  the  great  catastrophe  hurried 
on.  The  popalace  had  obtained  the 
eonTictioa  that  they  were  masters: 
And  ruia  was  the  consequence. 

One  evening  as  Regnier  was  re- 
taming  from  the  sitting  of  the  Nation- 
al Assembly,  he  was  met  -by  two 
meuy  who  have  since  been  among  the 
historical  characters  of  their  age.  One 
was  Talleyrand,  the  other  the  Abb^ 
Sieyes. 

The  conversation  tnrned  upon  the 
great  transaction  of  the  day ;  the  me- 
morable  seizure  of  the  whole  church- 
property  of  France. 

•'  And  what  is  your  opinion  Reg- 
nier  ?'*  aslced  the  ex-bishop  of  Antun. 

^  The  same  as  that  of  all  good  pa- 
triotSy  and  as  mine/' interposed  Sieyes. 
^'  Regnier  is  a  man  of  too  much  ex- 
perience in  the  world  not  to  know  that 
the  nation  has  a  right  to  the  national 
property,  be  it  in  whose  hands  it  may, 
and  that  the  times  require  sacrifices 
beddes." 

**  I  am  still  unconvinced,*'  said  Reg- 
nier, with  a  countenance  of  great  de- 
jection. **  The  conduct  of  the  Assem- 
bly has  broken  down  a  theory  which 
I  had  been  building  for  years ;  that 
men  unbiased  by  private  motives  will 
always  decide  with  honour.  To-night 
I  have  witnessed  an  act  of  national 
robbery,  and  one  committed  for  no- 
thing.'' 

"  But  you  must  allow  that  the  pro- 
perty was  national,"  said  Sieyes. 

"  As  much  as  the  property  of  the 
woman  who  sells  roasted  chestnuts  at 
the  gate  of  the  Tuillcries  garden  is 
national,  and  no  more.  As  much  as 
the  money  dropt  into  the  alms  box  at 
Notre  Dame  is  national.  As  much  as 
a  bequest  to  the  Maison  des  enfans 
trouves  is  national,  and  no  more,*' 
emphaticallv  said  Regnier. 

'*  You  will  either  be  a  great  man,  or 
have  your  head  cut  off  one  of  those 
days,    said  Sieyes  with  a  half-smile. 

**  Perhaps  both,  and  in  quick  suc- 
cession," said  the  ex-bishop,  with  a 
still  more  sarcastic  smile. 

*^  But  you  both  think  as  I  do." 

*'  I,'* said  Sieyes,  "am  a  Republican, 
but  no  Revolutionist." 

"  I,"  ssdd  Talleyrand, "  am'a  Revo- 
lutionist, but  no  Republican/' 

"  And  what  made  either  of  you  what 
he  is  ?*'  enquired  Regnier ; «  ambition, 
dbgust,  or  philosophy  ?*' 


"  I  was  neglected  in  my  profession," 
was  the  answer  of  Sieyes.  "  I  saw- 
triflers  and  time-servers  put  over  mv 
head.  I  felt  that  I  was  already  cof- 
fined, and  must  die  there,  unless  I  had 
strength  to  break  a  hole  for  A'esh  air. 
I  began,  and  found  the  work  more 
amusin?  than  I  thought ;  I  determined 
to  breaK  the  whole  coffin.  In  short,  I 
wrote  my  pamphlet  Qu'est  ce  que  le 
Tiers  Etat,  I  looked  at  my  own  work 
as  it  lay  on  my  table;  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge I  looked  at  it  with  surprise 
—the  vanity  of  authorship  was  not  the 
motive.  I  felt  my  own  language  like 
the  language  of  a  stranger,  and  heard 
it  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  I  had 
converted  myself-^what  might  it  not 
be  in  the  eyes  of  France,  then  mad- 
dening ?  It  was  the  very  song  of  re- 
volution, for  a  people  that  were  at  that 
moment  lousing  only  for  the  music 
and  the  words.  I  showed  the  manu- 
script to  my  friend  the  Due  de  Biron. 
He  was  more  struck  with  it  even  than 
I  had  been.  '  You  have  the  thun- 
derbolt in  vour  hand ;  you  must  be  a 
Jove,'  said  he ;  '  I  had  rather  be  a 
comfortable  Canon,'  was  my  answer. 
•  Well,  we  shall  see.'  He  took  the 
pamphlet  in  his  hand,  and  showed  it 
to  the  prime  minister.  De  Brienne 
glanced  over  it,  advised  me  to  bum  it 
without  delay,  and  desired  me  to  pre- 
sent myself  at  his  next  levee.  I  congra- 
tulated myself  on  my  success  in  fright- 
ening a  prime  minister,  and  spent  the 
day  in  dreamiog  of  purple  and  fine 
linen  for  life." 

»  "  What  good  genius  rescued  you 
from  the  calamity  of  spending  ten 
thousand  livres  a-year  ?*'  asked  Reg- 
nier, as  he  glanced  at  the  meagre 
frame  of  the  Abb4. 
^  The  fortunate  folly  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. Rank  was  then  curiously  at- 
tained in  France.  De  Brienne,  when 
an  abbe,  had  distinguished  himself  by 
the  ardour  of  his  sonnets  to  the  declin- 
ing beauties  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour. For  this  he  had  been  made  a 
bishop.  He  was  next  discovered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  capital  billiard 
players  at  Versailles.  For  this  he 
was  made  an  archbishop.  He  was 
now  in  the  high-road  of  preferment, 
wrote  charades  for  the  ladies  of 
honour,  songs  for  the  private  re-unions 
of  Trianon,  and  epigrams  on  Neckar. 
As  they  could  not  make  him  a  pope, 
they  made  him  prime  minuter  of 
France.  I  went  to  his  levee ;  but  he 
was  busy  with  some  great  lordsi  and 
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passed  me  by.  I  went  a  second  time. 
He  was  busy  with  great  lords  again, 
and  again  passed  me  by.  I  resoWed 
that  no  man  living  should  insult  me  a 
third  time;  and  on  his  next  leyee* 
instead  of  presenting  myself  to  be 
pamed  by,  I  sent  him  the  first  copy  of 
my  pamphlet  that  came  from  the 
press — a  thing  which  he  could  not 
pass  by.  I  had  now  launched  my 
thunderbolt,  and  it  crushed  him.  In 
a  week  he  was  no  longer  minister. 
The  ilame  spread ;  it  awoke  France  ; 
it  blazed  round  the  throne;  and  it 
tore  up  the  foundations  of  the  church. 
I  am  poor,  but  I  am  revenged ;  I  am 
known,  and  I  shall  not  be  forgotten.*' 

«'  I,"  said  Talleyrand,  «'  had  to 
complain,  not  of  man,  but  of  nature— 
not  of  the  world,  but  of  my  wet  nurse. 
She  let  me  fall  on  the  ground  one 
day,  and  thus,  in  tdj  cradle,  decided 
my  career  for  life.  A  broken  limb  in 
France  is  worse  than  a  broken  cha- 
racter* I  wished  to  be  a  soldier ;  but 
I  was  considered  good  for  nothing, 
and  was  therefore  made  a  priest.  I 
never  liked  my  calling,  and  therefore 
I  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  change. 
I  was  made  a  bishop,  for  which  I  was 
unfit.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the 
Assembly ;  and  it  depends  upon  my- 
self  to  show  whether  I  am  fitted  for  a 
legislator.** 

«'  The  career  is  bold,  the  road  broad, 
and  the  prize  incomparable ;  but  may 
not  the  Revolution  have  reached  its 
height  already  ?  May  it  not  go  down 
as  it  rose,  and  leave  the  laud  in  total 
darkness?*'  asked  Regnier. 

•'  No,"  said  TaUeyrand ;  "  it  is 
already  a  fixed  star.  It  has  taken  its 
position.  It  can  neither  rise  nor  set 
for  ever." 

"  It  is  a  comet,"  said  Sieycs  ; 
••  clowns  wonder  at  its  blaze,  and  fools 
think  that  its  tall  is  come  to  set  the 
world  on  fire.  Yet  it  Is  harmless,  how- 
ever splendid  ;  it  is  within  the  laws  of 
the  system ;  it  will  fulfil  its  course,  and 
then  pass  away  and  be  unthought  of 
for  five  hundred  years  to  come.  All 
republics  have  done  the  same.** 

''  It  is  neither  I  I  am  beginning  to 
open  my  eyes,"  exclaimed  Regnier, 
with  great  emotion.  "  It  is  a  torch 
that  will  be  given  from  the  hand  of 
the  philosopher  into  the  hand  of  the 
politician,  and  by  him  into  the  hand  of 
the  mob ;  by  them  it  will  be  flung  upon 
the  church,  the  throne,  and  the  as- 
sembly.   Its  blaze  will  ascend ;  the 


fame  and  the  fortunes  of  France  inli 
swell  the  conflagration,  until  it  is 
quenched  in  blood.  Its  last  spark 
will  be  trampled  out  by  the  heel  of 
the  soldier."  His  words  were  deliver- 
ed with  involuntary  energy. 

The  group  were  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  walked  forward  with- 
out a  word  to  the  spot  where  they 
were  to  part ;  there  they  paused. 

"  Regnier,  you  are  no  patriot  5  but 
you  are  a  philosopher,"  said  Sieyes. 

'*  Regnier,  you  are  no  patriot ;  but 
you  are  a  prophet,"  said  Talleyrand. 
They  parl.t! ;  and  from  that  hour  the 
three  never  met  again. 

Time  advanced  rapidly.  Regnier 
had  become  a  member  of  the  famous 
club  of  the  Cordeliers.  His  singular 
zeal  made  him  soon  distinguished. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
proudest  orations 'on  the  day  when 
the  startling  intelligence  of  the  march 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  across  the 
frontier,  at  the  head  of  140,000  men, 
was  brought  to  the  sitting.  He  sud- 
denly abandoned  the  topic  on  which 
he  had  been  speaking.  He  displayed 
the  resources  of  a  nation  determined 
to  resist ;  the  feebleness  of  an  invader, 
the  misery  of  chains,  the  glories  01 
freedom.  The  crowd  listened  with 
fixed  admiration,  or  burst  into  unani- 
mous applause.  In  tho  midst  of  one 
of  those  acclamations,  a  single,  deep, 
but  powerful  voice  cried  out — '<  Bruns- 
wick is  the  butcher;  but  who  gave 
him  the  axe?"  «  The  Kingl*'  was 
the  universal  roar.  The  voice  was 
Danton*s,  and  from  that  hour  all  was 
decided.  The  gulllotino  was  to  go- 
vern. 

All  the  rest  is  quickly  told.  At 
midnight  the  tocsin  rang.  At  six  in 
the  morning  the  Sections  took  post 
with  their  cannon  in  front  of  the  luil- 
leries.  Regnier's  fancy,  inflamed  by 
the  constant  excitement  of  the  time, 
was  filled  with  the  impression  that  the 
onl^  hope  of  repelling  the  invasion 
which  thus  threatened  a  free  people, 
was  the  power  of  compelling  the  sove- 
reign to  join  the  nation  against  the 
invaders.  A  royal  declaration,  the 
dismissal  of  ministers  clearly  incapa- 
ble of  guiding  the  state,  and  a  royal 
command  to  Brunswick  and  his  hus- 
sars to  retire,  were  to  be  accomplished 
onlv  by  a  display  of  tho  national  force 
in  the  presence  of  the  king.  The  Revo- 
lution had,  till  now,  been  a  revolution 
of  the  bureau^it  was  now  to  be  a  re- 
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volution  of  the  field.  Regnier  was 
chosen  hy  acclamation  to  head  the 
march  of  the  Fauxhonrg  St  Antoine» 
which  had  constantly  taken  the  lead, 
and  now  sent  a  column  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  The  St  Marceau  sent  ten 
thousand.  Column  on  column  rolled 
along.  He  had  chosen  France  as  his 
country^  and  he  was  pledged  to  her 
regeneration. 

The  palace  exhibited  a  force  capable 
of  making  a  Tictorlous  resistance*  or, 
in  the  worst  event,  of  inflicting  a  ter- 
rible' retaliation.  Eight  hundred  of 
the  royal  Swiss  gnard  were  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  Tuilleries.  The  gre- 
nadiers of  several  battalions  of  the 
national  gnard  formed  line  with  the 
Swiss ;  and  the  windows  of  the  palace 
were  crowded  with  nobles,  personal 
friends,  and  attendants  of  the  royal 
family,  armed,  and  determined  to  re- 
sist to  the  last  moment.  The  sight 
checked  the  bravado  of  the  heads  of 
the  insurrection ;  and  Regnier  had 
scarcely  ordered  hb  cannon  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  his  musketeers 
to  form,  when  an  order  came  from  the 
Committee  at  the  Hotel  do  VUle,  to 
attempt  the  removal  of  the  Swiss,  by 
negotiation  with  the  king.  Regnier 
received  the  order  with  an  indignant 
smile,  and  in  the  fever  of  the  moment 
was  about  to  rush  to  the  chaise ;  but 
the  deputies  insisted  on  his  compliance, 
and  on  his  accompanying  them  to  the 
royal  presence. 

He  dismounted,  and  led  the  way. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  eui* 
tered  the  palace  since  his  democratic 
fervour.  He  had  seen  it  in  its  glory : 
the  contrast  now  was  extreme.  The 
stairs  and  galleries  were  crowded  with 
a  multitude  of  men  and  women  of  rank, 
equally  helpless,  and  all  equally  ex- 
pecting massacre.  The  architectural 
beauty  of  this  vast  pile  was  defaced  by 
neglect  and  the  rudeness  of  the  Pa- 
risian mobs,  which  had  lately  pene- 
trated the  saloons :  the  paintings  were 
torn  down,  and  the  sculptures  muti- 
lated— all  was  ominous  of  royal  ruin. 
R^nier,  though  full  of  the  exultation 
of  Republicanism,  was  not  a  Vandal, 
and  he  inly  regretted  that  liberty 
should  be  so  much  of  the  barbarian. 
But  it  was  when  he  reached  the  royal 
presence  that  he  felt  the  true  change. 
The  deputation,  forcing  their  way  to 
the  spot  where  sat  the  royal  family, 
encircled  by  a  few  of  their  guards, 
began  the  delivery  of  their  message. 


Regnier's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
group  of  royalty  and  sorrow;  the 
king,  harmless  and  helpless ;  the  dau- 
phiness,  a  pale  but  noble  countenanced 
girl,  deeply  aware  of  the  terrors 
round  her,  yet  calm  ;  the  dauphio, 
still  a  child,  but  intelligent  and  grace- 
ful.  But  it  was  the  queen  who  fixed 
every  eye,  and  whose  superiority  of 
character  deserved,  in  that  hour  of 
fearful  trial,  to  ta  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  He  had  seen  her,  in  her  days 
of  brilliancy,  the  sovereign.— he  saw 
her  now,  in  the  day  of  humiliation, 
and  regarded  her  as  the  first  of  human 
beings.  Her  handsome  countenance, 
though  pale  and  worn,  had  been  ele- 
vated by  the  strong  emergencies  of 
her  time ;  and  the  mixture  of  feminine 
sensibility  with  heroic  grandeur  invest- 
ed her,  to  Regnier's  quick  imagination, 
with  something  almost  supernatural. 
The  deputation  delivered  their  mes- 
sage, and  turned  to  withdraw ;  Reg- 
nier continued  gazing  on  this  exalted 
and  unhappy  woman.  They  left  tiie 
saloon,  and  Kegnier  remained.  The 
increasing  tumult  of  the  Sections,  im- 
patient for  the  attack,  was  heard  be- 
low ;  and  the  name  of  their  favourite 
chief,  Regnier,  was  loudly  called.  But 
his  mind  had  undergone  a  revulsion. 
In  that  moment  the  sight  of  fallen 
greatness,  and  of  noble  beauty  undone, 
had  changed  his  whole  spirit,  and  he 
felt  as  if  a  new  existence  had  begun 
within  him.  He  threw  himself  at  the 
queen's  feet,  pressed  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  offered  his  life  to  her  service. 
Whild  the  whole  circle  gazed  in  aston- 
ishment at  this  striking  conversion, 
Regnier  advanced  to  the  balcony,  took 
the  tricolored  cockade  from  bis  hat, 
threw  off  his  tricolored  8carf,4)is  sabre 
and  pistols,  and  flung  the  whole  into 
the  square ;  then,  turning  to  the  g€trde 
du  corps,  asked  for  a  musket,  and  took 
his  stand  among  them.  A  smile  from 
the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette,showed 
that  she  had  seen  this  gallant  act  of 
devotion,  and  it  bound  the  noble  pro- 
selyte to  her  cause  for  ever. 

But  there  was  no  further  time  for 
royal  gratitude.  The  whole  body  of 
the  Sections  rushed  into  the  Place  du 
Carousel,  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire 
upon  the  troops.  It  was  answered  by 
volleys  from  the  Swiss,  and  a  continual 
discharge  from  the  palace  windows. 
The  populace  staggered  under  the  fire, 
and,  after  a  severe  loss,  fell  back. 
Regnier's  military  coup  (faiVsaw  the 
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deebWe  momdnt^  and  called  out  to  the 
troops  to  charge.  They  hesitated :  he 
rushed  from  the  casement^  was  in  the 
court  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  royal 
flag  waving  in  his  hand,  threw  himself 
forward  into  the  midst  of  the  rebels. 
But  his  noble  effort  was  misunderstood 
in  the  eonfosion.  The  few  who  fol- 
lowed him  fell  into  disorder ;  and  the 
multitude,  pressed  by  fresh  reinforce- 
ments pouring  in  from  the  city,  rushed 
again  upon  the  devoted  Swiss.  The 
fire  now  became  terrible.  Cannon 
and  musketry  poured  a  perpetual 
blaze  ag^nst  the  troops,  and  the 
casements.  All  was  shouts,  impre- 
cations, groans  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  roar  of  artillery.  At  length  one 
shout,  which  seemed  to  tear  the  hea* 
vena,  told  that  the  great  gate  of  the 
palace  was  forced ;  and  the  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  the  armed  popu« 
lace  poured  in  with  irresistible  fury* 
R^^ier,  wounded  and  trampled  in  the 
general  conflict,  tore  his  way  through 
Uie  mass  of  bayonets,  axes,  and  pikes, 
towards  the  saloon  where  he  had  last 
seen  the  royal  family.  With  an  effort 
which  nearly  exhausted  his  remaining 
strength,  he  reached  the  spot ;  but  they 
were  gonel  A  scream  at  the  next 
moment  pierced  his  ear,  and  he  saw  a 
group  of  the  mob  dragging  a  female 
along  the  gallery,  apparently  to  fling 
her  from  one  of  the  casements.  He 
plunged  into  the  crowd,  and  with  one 
blow  of  his  sabre  severed  the  arm  of  a 
gigantic  ruffian  who  had  grasped  her 
by  the  hair*  He  caught  one  glance 
of  her  countenance  as  she  fell  in  hia 
arms,  and  from  that  moment  all  dis- 
appeared from  his  eyes.  He  felt  a 
sensation  like  death,  and  heard  no 

more. 

«  •  *  • 

He  awoke  at  last.  How  long  he  had 
slept  he  knew  not ;  but  the  air  that 
breathed  round  him  was  cool  and 
fragrant,  and  the  sounds  of  battle 
were  no  longer  in  his  ears.  He  at- 
tempted to  move,  but  he  found  his 
limbs  singularly  feeble ;  he  made  an 
efibrt  to  speaW,  but  it  was  painful, 
and  he  gave  it  over ;  but  as  he  opened 
his  eyes,  •they  fell  on  a  mirror  which 
showed  him  his  face  pale  as  death, 
greatly  emaciated,  and  with  a  deep 
scar  on  his  forehead.  Recollection 
came  slowly,  but  it  came,  and  he 
looked  round  him  ;  he  was  in  a  small 
but  elegant  chamber;  he  made  a 
struggle  to  rise,  and  looked  from  the 
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casement  $  below  him  lay  a  lai^e  ex- 
tent of  lovely  gardens,  a  broad  river, 
spreading  like  a  sheet  of  silver  beyond ; 
and  the  whole  crowned  with  a  distant 
view  of  ramparts,  noble  buildings, 
and  gilded  spires.  This  was  not 
Paris  I  To  what  new  world  had  he 
been  carried?  On  what  wings  had 
he  flown  ?  His  memory  at  length 
returned.  He  was  in  the  loveliest 
portion  of  the  noblest  city  of  Ger- 
many. Before  him  were  Scbcenbrun, 
the  Danube,  Vienna  I  Never  was 
dreamer  more  entranced.  But,  when 
he  turned,  before  him  was  at  once  the 
source  and  the  interpreter  of  the 
mystery — Catharena  Zadorinsky,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  the  PHnce,  her 
uncle.  She  looked  lovelier  than  ever. 
He  was  overwhelmed,  and  attempted 
to  make  hb  apologies. 

<<  Count  de  Walsteln,"  said  the 
Prince,  *'  Catharena  has  told  me  of 
the  service  which  you  rendered  to  her 
in  that  city  of  barbarians.  It  was 
immeasurable;  and  we  have  found 
ourselves  only  too  happy  in  the  op- 
portunity  to  repay  only  a  small  part 
of  the  obligation.  You  are  now  in 
my  palace,  which  I  beg  you  to  con- 
sider as  perfectly  at  your  service  while 
you  think  proper." 

*'  Monsieur  Regnier,*'  said  Catha- 
rena, approaching  him  with  a  smile, 
"  probably  regrets  that  he  saved  the 
life  of  an  aristocrat ;  but  hb  recovery 
was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  our 
pleasure;  and  now  we  must  leave 
him  to  his  meditations." 

"  Princess,"  exclaimed  De  Wal- 
stein,  '<  let  the  name  of  Regnier  be 
forgotten  with  hb  frenzy.  I  feel 
like  one  emerged  from  the  tomb.  My 
life  is  due  to  your  care.  It  would 
now  be  worthless  without  your  friend- 
ship." 

Explanations  followed.  The  sud- 
den abandonment  of  Vienna  by  the 
Count  had  excited  universal  surprise ; 
but  all  enquiry  was  found  to  be  hope- 
less ;  and  after  the  wonder  of  a  week 
it  died  away.  But  there  was  one  to 
whom  it  was  a  source  of  deeper 
anxiety ;  and  she  brooded  over  it 
with  feelings  of  that  strange  and 
sleepless  interest  which  she  had  felt 
for  the  flrst  time,  and  which  have 
prompted  half  the  wildest  or  noblest 
actions  of  human  kind.  She  remem- 
bered Tarare;  and  when  she  heard 
that  an  extraordinary  man,  of  whom 
none  knew  the  origin  or  Qxe  country, 
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bud  startiBd  to  the  foremost  rank  9f 
popular  adi|iir(itioii  in  Paris  $  that  hU 
enthoftiaam  iraa  of  the  loftiest  order, 
hia  imagination  a  flamo»  and  his  elo- 
quence a  raptui^t  she  bepame  more 
ana  more  co&?incea  that  she  had  dis^ 
oovered  the  fugitive.  .  She  found  the 
fhmiljr  of  the  Austrian  ambassador 
returning  to  France^  and  became  the 

Suest  of  her  unhappy  Rlative,  the 
aughter  of  Mari^  Theresa.  Bu( 
publie  eyenta  had  beoome  so  trying  at 
this  period^  th^t  all  hjGtr  feelings  were 
absorbed  in  the  perils  of  the  rojal 
family.  The  name  of  Regnier  waa 
eyen  a  soif  rce  of  bitter  disappointment 
to  her  I  for  sho  ne?er  heard  it  pro* 
jounced  in  tl^e.  circle  of  the  Cuiirt  but 
irith  some  indUgnant  remark  at  hi^ 
power  oyer  tbo  populace*  aqd  his  fatal 
use  of  that  power.  On  the  terrible 
10th  of  Augusts  she  had  determinod 
to  abapdon  Paris,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  letting  out  tp  return*  hopeless  aQd 
h«art  sickj  to  GemAPyi  when  the  sight 
of  the  Saetions  marching  to  the  assault 
of  the  palace^  made  her  resolve  to 
stay  and  parish  with  the  Queen.  She 
saw  from  the  balcony  Regnier  riding 
at  the  head  Qf  his  terrible  oqiumn« 
and  recognised  him  at  once.  In  the 
agony  of  the  moment*  she  longed  that 
it  might  be  her  last.  All  dpubt  was 
now  at  an  end.  Seeing*  if  ith  the  qu'^k 
sagacity  of  iromfin>  that  the  monarchy 
was  lost*  ftbe  was  approaching  tlie 
royal  apartments  to  share  the  fate  of 
its  inmate^i  when  the  armed  ipultitud^ 
burst  in.  All  that  follqwed  passed 
beforiB  her  eyes  with  the  rapidity*  but 
the  confusipn*  of  a  vision.  She  saw 
a  tumult;  she  beared  fierce  voices; 
she  saw  dreadful  visages  i  and  from 
the  midst  of  them  all  she  saw  the  still 
more  dreaded  Regnier  spring  forward 
and  kneel  at  the  royal  feet.  The 
rest  was  all  strugglei  firing,  the  sight 
of  slaughter*  and  the  sounds  of  the 
dying.  Rescued  by  Pe  Walstein* 
Regnier  no  more*  she  had  fainted  in 
the  throng  of  massacre ;  and  when  she 
opened  her  eyeSi  found  herself  flung 
among  a  mass  of  dead,  with  her 
rescuer  insensible  by  her  side. 

**  I  thought  you  past  away  from  the 
goods  and  evils  of  this  earth/'  said 
Catharena ;  ''yet  I  will  acknowledge 
that*  believing  myself  to  he  onlv 
awaiting  the  ne3(t  dagger  of  the  mob 
to  follow  you*  I  felt  a  weight  taken 
from  my  heart*  by  knowing  that  you 


died  in  the  cause  of  loyalty ;  that 
you  were  the  Ituogarian  Aoble  once 
more  (  and  tha^  f  ith  your  last  breath* 
you  haa  atyured'  the  infatuation  of 
popular  fame." 

"  That  infatuation  was  your  uh« 
cpnscions  work,  Catharena,**  said  De 
Walstein.  **  I  found  myself  irresist- 
ibly devoted  to  you  from  the  first 
memorable  evening  of  ouf  meeting  in 
the  Imperial  palace.  The  passion 
which  lost  Mark  Antony^  the  world* 
threw  me  first  into  despair*  aiid  then 
into  frenzy.  In  Vienna  I  must  be 
hopeless,  jn  trails  I  might  achieve 
a  new  rank*  un^hought  of  oy  the 
haughty  policy  of  my  country.  l(  I 
erred,  it  was  for  yoi|.  I  resolved  to 
be  distinguished.  Tjie  passion  for 
I>ower  never  was  fed  by  such  magni- 
ficent stimul^ts  as  in  France.  The 
tlirox\e  woujd  have  fallen  of  itself; 
and  the  bold  hands  that  combined  to 
plunder  it*  scarcely  more  than  antici- 
pated the  work  of  tipoe.  X  bound 
myself  never  to  come  into  your  pre- 
sence— never  to  write*  speak,  nor,  i^ 
possible*  think  of  your-until  I  could 
come  poisessiog  the  higliest  rank  of 
successful  enterprise*  and  lay  my 
trpphies  at  the  feet  of  the  only  won^an 
whom  i  ever  truly  loved.  But  the  day 
of  the  Tuileries  changed  n^e  at  once  | 
and  this  scar  on  mpr  foi'eheaa*  from, 
the  knife  of  the  ruffian  from  whom  t 
rpscued  you*  is. my  only  trophy  of  the 
Revolution.  I  could  not  have  a 
prouder  one-^." 

*f  And  no  W|"  said  the  general*  "  that 
we  m^y  not  be  denounced  by  some  of 
the  police  spies  for  a  conspiracy  against 
Priopp  Metternioh  o.r  the  Emperor  of 
tbe  Moon^  I  think  that  we  had  better 
separate  for  the  night.  Story-telling 
is  not  quite  a  matter  ef  impunity  on 
thb  side  of  the  Alps*  any  more  than 
it  is  on  the. other.  But  if  you  wish 
to  confirm  the  facts*  you  hi^ve  only  to 
ride  over  with  me  to-morrow  morning 
to  Chateau  Erlach*  exactly  three 
leagues  ofi*  where  you  shall  have 
hunting  for  a  week*  or  for  a  mpnth* 
if  you  like.  I  will  show  half*a  dozen 
as  fine  girls  aqd  boys  as  any  i^  the 
Austrian  dominions,  with  as  band&ome 
a  mother  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  if 
you  are  npt  content  with  seeing  the 
Princess  Catharena  Zadorinski,  I  wUl 
show  you  General  Count  de  Wal« 
stein/' 
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UEGTOB  ON  THE  LBGAL  MEBITS  OF  THE  lUAD. 
TO  CHBI6TO«0ER  NOBTUj  ESQ. 


Mir  Dear  Sia,^The  first- fruitfl.  .of 
all  my  ideas  are  due  to  Ma^a,  aa  the 
kin4  patroness  of  my.  scheioes  aa4 
studies.  £i^»nraged  bjr  her  favour  I 
have  be^u  induced  more  earnestly 
tha^n  ever  to  consid^  the  connexiun 
of  legal  prio^ples  with  life  and  lltera- 
ture;.and» .after  much  research  and 
reflection,  have  arrived  at  the  disco- 
very of  this  impottant  truth,  th^t  i^ 
most  of  the  gnat  examples  qfj^ctitious 
narrative,  the  cardinal  poit^tt  of  ijUer» 
est  turn  maitdy  upon  questions  qflaw. 

I  intend,  in  tho  present  letter^  at 
onee  to  illustrate  this  pospitionj  and  to 
furnish  a  prospectus  of  future  spe<^u« 
laiions  of  the  same  kind>  by  examin* 
ing  brie4y»  upon. the  best  principles  of 
jurisprudence»  the  foupdation  q(  the 
Story  of  the  Iliad.  I  do  not  here  al- 
lude to  the  question  between  Paris 
and  Meuelaus  in  relation  to  Hejen« 
although  that  matier  deserves  the  best 
attention  of  a  Jurisi»  as  an  impprtaut 
chapter  in  ancient  practieei  regarding 
a  description  of  iiguries  for  whiph  re« 
paration  is  now  obtained  in  a  shorter 
and  more  satisfactory  way.  But  } 
refer  to  the  proper  sp^'ect  of  th?  lll^, 
as  a  poem  employed  in  c<4ebrating  th9 
wrath  of  Achilla.  I  affirm  that  the 
circamstances  out  of  .wliicb  the  story 
thus  springs  are  chiefly  to.  be  viewed 
as  involving  a  l^gal  qiiestio;i,  apd  I 
addj  that  the  int^est  of  the  eveut  and 
the  excellence  of  the.  epiq,  bear  an 
exHet  pr^^kortion  to  the  i9ipor;tance 
and  dii&culty  of  the  points  of  lair 
which  are  so  raised. 

The  facta  of  the  case  may  pe  short- 
ly stated  ;r-Tbe  Greeksj  wh^e  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Troyn  having 
taken  by  storm  soipe  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns*  obtain  possession  of  a  largp 
amount  of  pluuderi  inpludingA  ainpng 
other  articles,  an  MsortQ^ent  of  Itidles. 
A  division  of  the  spoil  ensues,  Ifi 
which  Agamemnon  receives  Chrysifis 
as  his  share,  or  part  of  |us  ^are,  the 
rest  of  the  females  being  distributed 
among  the  other  heroesj  A<^hill^, 
Ajax,  Nestor,  io.  Thereafter  a  ipor- 
tal  pestil^nc^,  probably  cholera, 
breaks  out  In  the  Precian  army« 
which,  it  is  ascertained,  procee4«  from 
the  displeasure  Of  ApoUo  for  the  re- 


tention of  Cbryseis,  who  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  priest ;  whereupon  Aga- 
paempon,  ftcting  on^  tlie^  declare^ 
principle  of  promoting  the  cdnimbn 
benefit, 

BirAa^'  syn  Ac«f  r—p  ^pifcimi,  n  mw 

Stltrender^  CHrysds  to  feel-  fallleh; 
Irlthout  rabsbili  oi-  reWiirfl.  QutdJU' 
H^  as  to  AgathettHOtl'A  ctaitit  df  tb- 
compense  from  the  other  Greeks  oh  db- 
count  oFlhe  lod^  thus  shdtained  by  hhn? 
it  will  at  once  bb  fteen  that  thii 
^h^Stioti  id  bqiially  difficult  and  iih- 
portaut.      The  difflciitiy,    ds   USUaf, 

froceeds  Ircin  the  conflict  of  oppbsiiig 
ririciples,  each  of  which  1§  undent^ 
^bl^  correct  WilHih  certain  debAtabl^ 
limits,  and  each  of  Which,  if  Found  ap- 
plicable, will  be  d^cist^b  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

1.  Dh  thb  otie  liahd»  there  )d  tht^ 
{)rinciple  embodied  Ifi  the  iriaxiib;  ke^ 
peril  domino,  a  thlii^  peHdhes  to  itj 
owner ;  or,  in  other  woi-ds,  the  bwneir 
of  an  article  is  the  b^rtf  #ho  liiust 
Suffer  by  Itft  los^.  Tnet'O  l3  no  doubt 
that  if  niy  horse  6f  house  Is  a6ciden« 
tally  destrojred,  feveti  wh^n  lent  to  i 
friend,  the  loss  is  ihtnd.  l*he  hlloU 
inent  of  Cbryseis  to  Ag:amfet1inoh. 
transferred  ib  mm  thb  perlctdum  of 
risk  of  any  event  bjr  which  fihe  mi^ht 
be  carried  off;  I'reVldtiSly  Indeed  tO 
f,  division,  and  ^hile  she  add  the  bthet* 
articles  of  booty  Were  In  midio,  thb 
risk  was  with  the  whole  bod^  6t  thd 
Greeks,  who  tad  a  common  pVopfet-U- 
in  the  iotal  undiytded  Spoil,  fiift  & 
soon  as  a  division  ^as  efiected,  that 
ftctj  by  passing  the  prbpertjr  of  the 
lady  to  Ihe  leader  ot  the  kriiiy,  slit- 
jected  him  also  to  the  consequences  of 
^ny  contingency  which  might  affect 

I  is  prize,  ^roin  thai  tiihe  forward  be 
ad  exclusive  right  to  the  eoioluments 
and  advanta£[es  which  might  resiitt 
from  the  chattel ;  and  was  boiind,  as 
the  counterpart  of  this  privilege,  to 
hear  the  burden  of  its  eventual  lo^s  ^r 
depreciation..  .Agamemnon  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  ipytf  or  accomplisti- 
ments  o(  Chryseis,  which,  pro'bably, 
consisted  mainly  in  bcf  skill  in  worsted 
work,  and  he  had  threatened  her  fa* 
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ther,  that  as  she  adyanced  in  life  she 
should  be  kept  chiefly  at  work  as  a 
hand-loom  operative. 

In  daily  labonn  of  the  loom  employ'd. 
Or  doom'd  to  deck  the  bed  she  once  enn 
joyU 
As  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
King  of  men  would  have  had  the  whole 
profits  or  benefits  arising  from  the  dis« 
potal  or  nse  of  the  articles  so  mana- 
faetured,  withbut  any  accountabiiitr 
to  the  Greeks  for  the  amount  received, 
so  he  was  the  sole  party  to  suffer  from 
the  untoward  result  of  his  speculation. 
Cujui  est  eommodwn  ejus  debet  esse 
incommodum* 

2.  But  there  is  another  recognised 
principle  of  law  which  militates  against 
the  application  of  these  views.  It  is 
a  rule  that  recompense  or  contribu- 
tion is  due  where  a  loss  is  sustained 
for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of 
producing  benefit  to  another  person, 
or  to  a  community.  This  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Lex  Rhodia  dejaciu,  or 
law  of  general  average  in  the  case  of 
iettison ;  and  it  extends  to  many  ana- 
logous cases.  The  distinction  between 
the  range  of  this  principle  and  theneigh- 
bouring  territory,  belonging  to  the 
rule  of  res  petit  domino^  may  in  general 
be  easily  defined.  If  my  goods,  being 
on  boani  of  ship,  are  washed  into  the 
sea  during  a  storm,  it  is  I  that  suffer. 
But  if,  while  these  goods  are  no  more 
in  danger  than  the  goods  of  otiiers,  a 
resolution  is  adopted  to  throw  my  pro- 
perty overboard  to  lighten  the  ship 
for  the  common  safety,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  contribution  takes  place, 
and  that  an  average  must  be  struck 
apportioning  the  loss  among  all  con- 
cerned. Now  it  might  be  strongly  con- 
tended here,  that  as  the  Greelu  were 
all  sailing  in  the  same  boat,  and  as 
Chryseis  was  thrown  overboard  tot 
the  general  behoof,  and  so  as  to  bene- 
fit the  whole  crew,  Agamemnon  was 
not  to  be  the  sole  sufferer,  but  was 
entitied  to  indemnification  from  those 
who,  without  any  immediate  personal 
sacrifice,  participated  in  the  beneficial 
result.  Agamemnon  was,  no  doubt, 
exposed  to  the  risk  ef  Chryseis  per- 
ishing individually  by  the  plague,  or 
in  any  other  way  in  which  she  might 
be  accidentally  affiscted ;  and  he  could 
not,  in  such  an  event,  have  claimed 
compensation.  But  the  case  is  more 
favourable  for  hb  demand  where  she 
is  not  lost  aeddentallyi  bat  snxrendered 
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deliberately ;  and  where  the  object  is 
not  specially  to  benefit  her  owner,  bnt 
to  save  the  whole  army  from  injury. 

3.  But  then  again,  it  is  not  clear 
that  this  principle  of  contribution,  as 
in  the  case  of  jettison,  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  question  in  hand.  It 
must  be  carefully  considered  whether 
Agamemnon  and  Chrys^  are  truly 
in  the  supposed  situation  of  a  mar* 
chant  and  his  goods  on  board  of  ship 
in  a  storm,  so  as  to  be  within  reach 
of  the  rule  contended  for.  There  is 
certainly  one  specialty  which  raises  a 
puzzle  in  the  case,  and  which  must  be 
cleared  awa^,  or  shown  to  be  unim- 

gortant,  berore  the  analogy  can  folly 
old.  Chryseis  in  this  case  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  storm,  which  she  b 
thrown  overboard  to  elude.  We  have 
as  yet  had  no  principle  or  authority 
which  disposes  of  this  pecnliarity.  In 
the  cases  previously  figured,  there  was 
no  connexion  between  the  danger  im- 
pending, and  the  property  sacrificed } 
at  least,  that  property  was  in  no  way 
implicated  in  the  origin  of  the  danger* 
It  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  part 
of  the  cargo  being  on  board,  that  the 
winds  and  waves  are  induced  to  assail 
a  vessel ;  nor  is  there  in  the  elements 
a  desire  to  get  possession  of  one  com- 
modity more  than  another.  But  here 
Agamemnon  or  hb  merchandise  was 
as  a  kind  of  Jonas  in  the  ship,  and 
scarcely  therefore  in  the  same  favour- 
able condition  as  the  rest  of  the  crew 
and  cargo.  This  consideration  might 
make  a  material  alteration  on  the  state 
of  the  question*  I  do  not,  in  thb 
view,  remember  any  precise  case  in 
point,  nor  }s  the  situation  likely  to 
occur  often  in  real  business.  Equity, 
however,  affords  grounds  for  oppo- 
sing any  contribution  in  such  circum- 
stances. To  take  a  fandfbl,  or  per- 
haps a  fabulous  illustration,  it  seems 
pretty  certun  that,  if  various  animals 
m  company  with  a  beaver  were  shot 
at  by  hunters,  with  an  exclusive  view 
to  what  the  beaver  could  alone  supply, 
the  species  of  jettison  which  b  said  to 
be  performed  by  that  quadruped  in 
such  an  emergency  would  not  entitle 
him  to  come  against  hb  neighbours 
to  make  up  the  loss  thus  sustained. 
It  may  be  plausibly  argued,  that 
Agamemnon  was  in  an  analogous 
position,  and  that  he  could  have  no 
claim  for  indemnification  of  a  loss, 
which  became  necessary  to  avert  the 
rain  which  he  and  hb  property  bad 
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brought  upon  the  communitj.  In- 
deedy  it  might  be  said  that  those  who 
had  already  su£Pered  bj  the  pestilence, 
or  their  widows  and  families^  had  a 
good  claim  of  damages  against  him  as 
the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

4.  To  all  whichf  however^  it  might 
be  rejoined,  on  the  part  of  Agamem- 
noDy  that  the  specialty  here  founded 
on  made  no  difference  on  the  case,  or 
if  it  did»  had  a  tendency  rather  to 
strengthen  than  to  exclude  his  claim. 
It  could  not  be  seriously  midntained 
that  Agamemnon  was  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  of 
Chryseis's  detention ;  and  indeed  the 
allusion  to  such  a  liability  only  showed 
the  weakness  of  the  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks.  He  might  have 
been  so  liable  if  any  culpability  had 
attached  to  him ;  but  thb  was  not  the 
case, — or  if  there  was  culpability^  it 
was  of  a  kind  that  could  not  be  pleaded 
by  these  parties,  who  had  been  jointly 
ooncemed  in  the  transactions  by  which 
Chryseis  was  made  captive,  and  were 
equally  implicated  in  the  cause,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  consequences,  of  Apol- 
lo's interference.  It  seemed,  more- 
oyer,  to  be  implied  in  the  diyision  of 
the  spoil,  that  Agamemnon  received 
Chryseis  from  the  Grreeks  with  a  war- 
ranty that  she  was  free  from  any  pe- 
culiar defect  of  title,  or  from  any 
latent  danger  attending  her  detention. 
At  least,  in  the  event  of  any  such  defect 
or  danger  unexpectedly  emerging, 
the  whole  matter  was  liable  to  be 
opened  up,  and  a  restitutio  in  integrum 
must  take  place  as  far  as  practicable. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  that  an  indi- 
vidual should  suffer  the  whole  amount 
of  a  loss  which  was  the  result  of  the 
joint  actings,  and  calculated  to  secure 
the  joint  benefit  of  the  whole  society. 

It  will  be  seen  that  other  arguments 
would  here  come  into  play,  such  as 
the  plea  that  there  is  no  contribution 
in  tort,  or  that  the  loss  suffered  by  one 
of  several  wrongdoers  gives  him  no 
claim  of  recompense  against  his  com- 
rades. But  to  these  matters  it  is  suf- 
ficient generally  to  allude. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  whole 
question  thus  raised  resolves  itself 
into  some  of  the  prettiest  points  of  law 
that  ever  emptiM  a  client's  pocket ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  slight  sketch 
which  I  have  given  of  them  must  have 
contributed  to  raise  even  your  own 
exalted  opinion  of  Homer's  ability. 
It  thus  appears  that  he  was  as  great 


in  jurisprudence  as  he  was  in  every 
other  department.  So  nicely  and  skil- 
fully have  the  scales  been  adjusted  in 
the  case  we  have  been  considering, 
that  I  confess  I  feel  it  almost  impossible 
to  tell  on  which  side  the  balance  in- 
clines. ^  My  own  leaning,  on  tiie 
whole,  is  in  favour  of  Agamemnon  { 
and  I  am  disposed  to. think  that  this 
also  was  the  view  taken  by  old  Mseo- 
nides  himself.  At  least  it  appears  to 
me  that,  with  that  admirable  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  nature  which  are 
peculiarly  his  own,  he  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  put  Agamemnon  as  far  in 
the  wrong  as  he  has  hitherto  been  in 
the  right,  so  as,  in  this  way,  to  divide 
both  the  truth  and  the  error  of  the 
case  between  the  parties,  and  to  pre- 
serve that  sympathy  for  each  which 
was  essential  to  the  interest  of  his 
atory. 

Agamemnon,  I  have  said,  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  well  founded  in  his  ge- 
neral plea ;  but  he  is  wholly  mistaken 
when  he  comes  to  carry  it  out  in  de* 
tail.  Supposing  him  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Chryseis,  he 
had  no  right  to  seize  upon  the  goods 
of  Achilles,  or  of  any  individiul,  to 
satisfy  his  claim.  He  could  only  ask, 
on  his  own  principles,  that  a  general 
average  should  be  struck,  and  that 
each  of  the  parties  benefitted  should 
pay  his  proportion.  It  is  clear,  in  the 
same  way,  that  Agamemnon  himself 
must  have  heme  a  share  of  the  loss ; 
so  that,  in  any  view,  he  had  a  right  not 
to  the  full  vuue  of  the  lady — but  only 
to  that  value,  minus  his  own  propor- 
tion of  it.  This,  however,  and  all 
other  nice  questions  of  adjustment  of 
the  average,  are  perhaps  fitter  for  a 
broker's  books  of  business,  than  for  an 
epic  poem,  and  in  avoiding  them  as 
he  has  done,  our  sagacious  bard  has 
served  several  purposes  at  the  same 
time. 

It  mnst,  in  conclusion,  be  confessed 
that  there  is  not  more  of  skill  and  inge- 
nuity shown  in  raising  these  various 
questions  of  law,  than  of  eloquence  and 
ability  in  discussing  them.  Avoiding 
any  pedantic  or  technical  expressions, 
the  principles  at  issue  are  sufficiently 
developed  for  all  the  purposes  of  poe- 
try, and  the  leading  speeches  are  ex- 
tremely satisfactory.  The  splendid 
military  talents  of  Achilles,  as,  till 
lately  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, have  tended  unduly  to  obsouM 
the  lustre  of  his  intellectual  pqwers, 
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and  it  will  here  be  found  that  he  has 
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handled  seVeral  of  the  points  in  the 
ibost  masterly  manner.  I  certainly 
eondemnj  as  much  as  Plato  himself 
baa  donej  some  of  the  language  which 
Achilles  employs  towards  Agamem- 
non on  the  occasloDj  such  as  the  very 
libdllb'us  line — ' 

y  t>iet(poi6* 
"O    monster!  misM  of  iosolence  and 

(ear, 
Thou  dog  in  forehead^  and  In  heart  a 
deer."" 

9ut  fo^  thiB  ^trengtl^  of  exp^easioA, 
^^  iipo\og;j  n^ust  ^e' sought  in  the 
manners  of  ^h^  a^e.  And  bow  nob^y 
his  tj^e  ^l9ro  p^eaded  the  rights  of  pri- 
T^teprope^l^  in  the  following  passage, 
^^UM^ci^g  them  at  i\e  sam?  time  bj 
some  considerations^  which,  though 
mot  sHptly  pertinent,  woulc^  at  least  be 
9alcu^a^e4  ty  ft^ye  npi^ch  ^eig\it  witt 

<'  What  genVoiis  Greeic,  obedient  to  ftky 
word, 

9k^\  form  an  amtoh,  or  shall  lift  the 
•wo^d  2 

yn^  caxifiB  hay^  I  tc|  war  at  thy  ^eerae  ? 

7^  distant  ICxojan^  never  ipiured  me : 

1^0  Phthia'B  realms  no  bos^^e  troo|»  tbej 
led^ 

§lf^e  in  ^er  yalea  my  ^arliko  cQuri(e^  fed ; 

^lar  hence  temored,  i)ifi,  hoarjSje -refund- 
ing main. 

And  walls  of  rocka^  >ecure  mj  native 
reigii, 

Tfhose  fruitfhl  soil  luxurian^  ^arvesta 
^'  ^race,       .'    '  .  '  • 

Sch  m  her  fruits,  i^nd  |n  h.er  martial  race, 
ither  we  nkiVd,  a  voli^ntary  throng, 
ITarenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong : 
WhateYfleto  TVby  tb' assembled  nations 

draWBy 
Bst  tfeSne,  UDfrateful,  and  thy  brother's 

'  Mad? 
It  fhb  the  pay  our  bloo^  and  toila  daaenre. 
Disgraced  and  injured  by  the  man  we 

segnre? 
A>|i  dsuraat  |b«u  threat  ^  SMtcb  ay  prisa 
•way. 

^\ii^   to  tff%  djBeda  «f  n^stfiij  a  dr^ad/ul 

Ji  j^e  9Aa/n^  Qi ^yrum  pjatcVd  wiib 

^h^Biai 
J^  Uiy  ^^f^  %(;UoaR,  if  eoippare^to  mine.. 
Thjl^Q  \n  each  conq^uefft  jm  th^  wealthy 

i;h.ouffh  mine  tlfe  sw^t  and  dagger  of  the 

'da^,  -   ^'     •       P-  • 


Some  trivial  presents  to  my  ships  I  bear, 
Or  barren  praises  pay  the   wounds    of 
war." 

As  observed,  if  I  remember  right, 
in  the  best  criticisms  on  Homer  that 
have  ever  appeared,  Pope  has  here 
omitted  the  beautiful  force  of  the  * 
original  reference  to  Aehille8*8  own 
prize,  the  9?itY99  rt  ftX^f  «.  But 
in  Other  respects  he  has  well  rendered 
the  passage ;  and  with  deference  to 
much  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  doubt  whether  any  one  has  yet 
surpassed  Pope  as  a  translator  of  the 
Iliad.  His  translation  U,  at  least,  the 
most  readable  that  we  possess,  and 
an  unreadable  translation  of  Homer 
must,  of  all  others,  be  the  most  unlike 
the  original. 

I  now,  sir,  dismiss  this  subject,  with 
an  attempt  to  embody  iu  verse  the 
views  that  might  have  been  taken  of 
the  question  we  have  now  examined, 
ff  it  had  been  professionally  argued 
and  formally  decided.  As  a  compli- 
ment to  the  native  country  of  Maga, 
I  adopt  the  language  and  machinery 
of  the  law  of  Scotland. 

^GAMXMMOM  V.  AcHILLKS  and  OtH^RS. 

Bepoirt  the  case,  O  heavenly  Muse, 

In  which  Atridea,  King  of  Men, 
In  Themis'  Court  the  Greeks  pursaea ; 

(O  for  the  Bard*s  or  Baron 'a*  pen  \) 
CtaimiDg  another  blooming  beauty, 
Or  else  a  furlber  ahare  of  booty. 
Equal  in  value  to  Chryseis. 
The  ground  on  which  he  puts  his  plea  ia. 
That  he  the  lady  baa  restored 

To  save  these  same  defender*  bacon, 
And  so  is  left  at  bed  and  board 

Quite  BoHtary  and  liinakeB. 
On  this  account  be  asks  decree 

Hading  the  ssld  defenders  bonad 
Att.  coi^uaetly  and  severoUy—- 

Damages     elaii&'d  —  Ten     Tboopand 
Foundi 

AchHles  then,  tor  self  and  friends. 
Enters  appearance,  and  defends. 
Assuming  Agamemnon's  merit. 

Which  he,  for  one,  might  weH  dispute, 
The  maxim,  thmime  re$  p4rii, 

Was  quite  enough  to  end  the  suit. 
Moreover,  the  pursuer's  data 
Oonld  only  Isnnd  a  claim  pro  rata, 

Fqr  tl^e  pursuer  then  'twas  said : 

The  claim  was  clear  aa  in  rem  versum  ; 

The  authorities,  alive  and  dead. 

Were  many — he  would    not   rehearse 
^m: 
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But  would  refef  her  Lordship  back  to 
The  old  Lex  Bhoditkdejaetn. 
Answer'd :  that  this  Is  not  a  eaee 
Where  the  Lex  Rliodia  can  hare  plaee. 
The  losi  for  which  this  party's  suiog, 
Is  by  a  storm  of  his  own  brewing ; 
Which  binds  him  at  his  private  cost, 
To  pay  for  every  thing  that's  lost. 

Replied  :  no  blame  in  this  aAdr 

Can  lie  at  AgamemDon^s  charge ; 
Or  if  it  does,  'tis  but  a  shaM 

Of  what  aflliets  the  Greeks  at  large. 
The  case  thus  comes  to  one  short  point. 

Which  seems  decisive  of  the  whole  ; 
Tlie  blame  and  benefit  are  joint^ 

The  loss  should  therefore  not  be  sole. 

Many  more  arguments  were  stated, 
And  all  the  questions  well  debated. 
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But  some  strong  langnsge  pasa'd  in  Court, 
Which  it  is  needless  to  report. 
Themis,  who,  not  to  judge  at  random. 
Made  in  the  irst  place  avisaiukiiii. 
Decided  that  the  elaim  was  good. 

For  such  a  rateable  percentage. 
As  when  the  whole  reenlt  waa  view'd. 

Would  cover  eT«ry  maa'a  a^tantaiai 
Bat  so  far  as  tl\e  total  ^vm 
Wasask'd  from  each  in^wHdum^ — 
Or  the  pursuer  sought  to  seize 
Whichever  lady  he  might  please — 
Sustain'd  Acbilles's  defences, 
Assoilzied — and  found  &(•  eipeoses. 

Ypuifs  ey?r, 
very'gra^tefiiUfjj 

LegUL^I^S  l^ECTOR. 

MoDKD  Place,     ) 
Ihth  August  1840.  \ 
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'^  Her  Mfdestjs  struck  with  th^  gpeat  skill  of  Tan  Arnhm^li  in  managing 
those  tremendous  animals,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them  nearer ;  and  aeeord- 
iogly,  after  the  audience  had  i^etired,  she,  with  sereraA  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  and  ttte  Lo^ds.  in  Waiting,  came  upon  tko  sj^e."  •— i^iei^w^fMr 
jKiragrqgk, 

Scensy  Drury-ime  Theatre ^Time,  Midnight, 


LION  loquitur. 
So,  the  curtain  has  dropV 

And  Van  Amhnrgh  is  gtm^i 
WeU»  Cor  one  night  al  least 

All  our  floggings  are  done. 
But,  by  JoYo  I  here  oome  woBaea*. 

And  players,  and  pages^ 
If  I  play  twice  a^nigfit 

I  must  slr^be  for  more  wages* 

LIONESS. 

I  wonder  wb^  bring^s 

All  those  odd  p.eople  boi:^ ; 
All  bowing  and  scraping. 

And  loo^in^  so  (]^ue9r. 
I  insist  that  they  leaye  \^ 

Alon^  in  our  straw. 
Or  ril  tell  them  my  mind 

With  a  touch  of  my  paw. 

LION. 

Yet  the  young  ones  are  passable 
Smart-looking  things. 

Though  too  slim  for  my  taste- 
Too  much  giblets  and  wings. 

But  they'll  plump  up,  and  finish 
Their  tonnage  in  time. 

And  to  wish  for  a  change 

^  In^our  diet*8  no  crime. 


LIONEE^. 

Lie  still,  you  otd  dotard. 

And  shut  yOur  fboFs  eyes  ; 
Those  flirts  are  tough  morsels — 

So  sleep,  if  you're  wise. 
Do  you  wish  for  a  mouthful 

Of  muslin  and  lace ; 
Or  a  tongue  that  would  firightea 

The  nose  from  your  face  ? 

LION. 

I  must  oinv  lore^  I  ft^ 

An  aversion  to  bones, 
I'm  weary  of  aaw^st 

And  lying  on  stones. 
I'd  but  eat  natf-a  dozen. 

My  appetite's  mild^ 
'Tls  but  a  bonne  bouche, 

I'd  begin  by  the  child. 

LIONESS. 

By  the  child/  why,  you  fool. 

By  the  ghost  of  my  dam ! 
Do  you  know  who  she  is. 

With  her  favourite  lamb  ? 
*Twere  better  you  gulp'd 

All  those  bedchamber  lords, 
And  digested  their  breeches. 

Their  bagwigs,  andswprds^ 
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LION, 

Well,  let  me  but  sup, 

Jott  to  send  me  to  sleep^ 
On  that  plump- Yisaged  dangler 

Who  looks  like  a  sheep. 
He*Bfat»fulU  and  fifty. 

He'll  never  be  miss'd ; 
Besides,  he*ll  disburden 

The  Queen*8  ciyil  fist. 

LIONESS. 

Oh  Africa !  land  of  my  hearty 

How  I  grieyed. 
That  I  e'er  from  your  dinners 

And  suppers  was  thieved ; 
Where  I  lived  on  the  choicest 

Of  fat  and  of  lean  ; 
Now  swallow*d  a  bullock. 

Now  bolted  a  queen. 

LION. 

Or  see  that  thin  marquis 

Who  shuffles  along ; 
•Now  sporting  a  snuff-box. 

Now  humming  a  song. 
A  thing  of  hon  ton. 

Who  talks  nonsense  for  bread ; 
With  his  purse  like  his  heart. 

And  his  heart  like  his  head. 

LIONESS. 

I'll  pluck  in  with  my  paw 

That  small  thing  in  the  hat. 
With  the  squeak  of  a  weasel. 

The  soul  of  a  rat. 
Not  a  man  in  the  nation 

Will  wish  to  bring  back. 
From  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

My  little  Lord  Jack. 

LION. 

Yes,  my  dear,  Fm  quite  wrong. 

And  youVe  always  quite  right. 
Yet  those  girls  are  so  rosy. 

Their  shoulders  so  white. 
That  I  feel  my  heart  melting— - 

Now,  don't  pull  my  ears— 
I've  seen  no  such  skins 

Since  I  lunch'd  in  Algiers. 

LIONESS. 

Why,  you  villain !    What !  flirting  ? 

Pray  look  at  these  claws : 
Lie  down  in  your  den. 

Or  rU  soon  give  you  cause. 


So — you  like  muds  of  honour  1 

Look  well  to  your  hide-* 
Sir,  I  have  the  same  claws 

That  I  had  when  a  bride. 

LION. 

Well,  I  give  up  the  question— 

My  love,  I  knock  under ; 
So  spare  me  a  peal 

Of  the  family  thunder. 
Let  the  Bagwigs  and  Bedchambers 

Prattle  and  laugh ; 
I'm  resign'd,  and  had  rather 

Eat  sawdust  by  half.  . 

LIONESS. 

Have  done  with  your  nonsense ; 

Still  licking  your  jaws 
At  those  girls — Why,  you  might 

As  well  dine  upon  straws. 

Grand  Chorus  of  Lions,  Tigers,  and 

Panthers, 
And  now,  please  your  Majesty, 

Having  display'd 
Such  feats  as  throw  all  • 

HumaUp  brutes  in  the  shade ; 
Having  caperM  such  capers 

As  put  on  the  shelf 
Lord  Normanby's  leg. 

Or  the  Premier  himself ; 
Having  bellow'd  like  Lansdowne, 

And  fairly  devoured 
A  meal  that  might  almost 

Astonish  Duke  Howard ; 
Having  growl'd  like  grim  Morpeth, 

And  lain  on  our  back 
To  be  dragg*d  by  the  paws 

Round  our  den,  like  Lord  Jack ; 
Having  shown  to  your  ladies 

Our  heads  and  our  tails. 
We  beg  but  one  favour- 
Pray,  knock  down  these  ridls. 
We'll  be  honest  as  Whigs 

When  we  get  on  the  floor  ; 
So  pulfdown  those  bars,  . 

The  Bar's  always  a  bore. 
Well  pluck  out  our  teeth 

And  our  talons — and  then 
You'll  have  only  to  whistle  us 

Back  to  our  den. 

Aretino. 
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Social  qualities  nmst  be  dear  to 
mankind  from  the  general  regret  which 
is  felt  when  any  one  distinguished  for 
them  leaves  the  world.  We  can  part 
with  nine-tenths  of  what  are  called  pub- 
lic men,  with  a  very  moderate  sense  of 
their  loss  to  the  communitj.  If  the 
whole  Treasury  Bench  were  decimated 
to-morrow,  we  question  if  a  tear  the 
more  would  be  shed  in  the  circuit  of 
the  globe.  We  equally  question  whe- 
ther a  yery  considerable  mortality  at 
the  bar  would  occasion  a  national 
mourning;  and  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  many  individuals  who,  from  bust- 
ling and  brawling  in  "  the  service  of 
the  public  and  themselves,"  have  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  thinking  that  the 
world  could  by  no  means  go  on  with- 
out them,  would,  in  twenty-  four  hours, 
be  nowhere  found  recorded  but  in  the 
parish  register. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  him 
whose  name  heads  these  pages.  There 
were  few  men  mixing  in  general  so« 
eiety  by  whom  he  was  not  known,  and 
fewer  still  by  whom  his  easy  plea- 
santry, his  gentlemanly  manners,  and 
his  unwearied  good-humour,  were  not 
noticed  as  they  deserved.  James 
Smith  was  a  wit ;  yet  we  never  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  his  falling  into 
the  grand  error  pf  wits— sarcasm. 
Obviously  awake  to  the  follies  round 
him,  he  was  never  severe ;  nor  did  he 
ever  attempt  to  reinforce  his  merri- 
ment by  offences  to  propriety  in  any 
form .  He  never  urged  conversation, 
and  never  declined  it.  He  was  always 
ready  with  his  remark  or  his  repartee ; 
but  the  remark  was  never  invidious, 
and  the  repartee  never  carried  any 
personal  sting.  To  those  who  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  meeting 
professed  wits,  and  who  have  found 
them  often  the  most  uncertain,  cap- 
tious, and  peevish  of  mankind,  the 
pleasantry  of  James  Smith  always 
formed  a  happy  exception.  He  was 
among  the  best,  because  the  safest 
and  easiest,  conversationist  whom  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen. 

The  talent  of  conversation  is  not 
quite  so  simple  a  thing  as  it  is  gene- 
rally conceived.  Even  In  the  exten- 
sive and  varied  circle  of  London 
society,  there  have  not  been  half-a- 
dozen  in  the  last  half-century,  who 


had  established  any  kind  of  name  in 
this  rather  private  path  to  renown.  A 
man  may  have  considerable  know* 
ledge,  may  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world,  and  may,  besides,  know  well 
the  ambition  of  figuring  in  the  con-* 
versational  world,  without  the  talents 
of  a  good  conversationist.  The  late 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  all  these-.- 
he  had  fluency  of  speech,  and  now  and 
then  brilliancy  of  conception.  But  he 
was  given  to  talking  over  much — he 
often  />rosfcf  alarmingly ;  his  anecdotes 
were  from  hacks,  his  sentences  had 
the  formality,  with  but  seldom  the 
point  of  Johnson,  and  his  recitations 
of  verse,  which  were  frequent  and  ge- 
nerally of  merciless  length,  showed 
that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of 
preparing  his  memory  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  have  his  trouble  thrown  away. 

"  Conversation  Sharpe,"  as  he 
was  called,  was  amusing  and  clever. 
But  lie  repeated  himself.  Novelty 
is  essential,  and  his  was  soon  exhaust- 
ed. The  third  time  of  meeting  him 
was  fatal  to  his  charms. 

Rogers,  the  poet  of  Memory,  has 
abundance  of  anecdote:  but  it  lies 
chiefly  among  Uie  dead  and  gone. 
The  mention  of  Sheridan  acts  upon 
him  with  the  effect  of  a  match  put  to 
a  firework.  The  composition  goes  off 
in  a  long  succession  of  explosions,  all 
of  the  bluest  kind^  until  every  ear  is 
tired,  and  then  the  feu  d'attijices  in 
every  sense,  drops  dead  to  the  ground, 
and  every  one  flies  from  the  racket 
case.  Yet  he  has  mixed  a  good  deal 
in  society ;  not  the  best,  however ;  for 
it  has  been  chiefly  with  the  set  ga- 
thered  round  the  table  of  Holland 
House,  where  people  are  assembled 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  talk,  a 
process  which  makes  every  thing  as 
formal  as  a  parade  in  St  James*s 
Park,  as  sets  men  minuet-dancing  in 
odes,  epodes,  and  '*  the  last  new  tra- 
gedy,*' and  of  course  reduces  all  con- 
versation to  the  dregs  of  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  What  must 
be,  for  instance,  the  dying  state  of  a 
conversation  where  the  noble  host  has 
caUed  on  every  body  round  the  table 
to  null  pencil  and  paper  from  his 
pocket,  and  write  down  on  the  spot 
the  names  of  the  ten  most  amnsmg 
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books  that  he  had  ever  read !  And  all 
those  grown  children  have  done  the 
deed  accordingly.  A  game  at  forfeits 
would  have  been  rationaU  and  a  gafne 
at  blind  man's  bnfT  profitable^  to  those 
sexagenarian  diversions. 

Jekyll  was  a  good  converser^  for  he 
had  wit ;  though^  as  no  man  Is  per- 
fect, his  wit  was  often  pun«  and  tnere 
are  some  specimens  of  it  on  record 
which  are  not  to  be  mentioned  to 
**  ears  polite."  But  the  bar  had  made 
(lim  too  professional.  He  talked  too 
much  of  old  judges  and  their  senili- 
ties;  and  though  always  diverting, 
grew  more  barriitertal,  until  he  grew 
little  more  than  a  relic  of  jftimself,  and 
disappeared  into  his  nightgown  and 
slippers,  and  was  no  more  for  this 
world. 

Canning  was  lively ;  but  he  had  not 

a  fu^4  ?^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^7^'  ^®  ^^^ 
high  spirits,  but  was  uncertain ;  and 
there  were  times  when,  like  Hamlet, 
he  seemed  to  think  the  earth  *'  flat, 
stale,  an4  unprofitable,*' and  the  sky 
a  collection  of  pestilent  vapoursi  I'he 
fluctuations  of  his  public  career  might 
have,  in  some  degree,  accounted  for 
this ;  for  admirable  as  his  House  of 
Commons  talents  were,  he  never  feft 
himself  recognised  as  one  of  the  na- 
tural possessors  of  power.  His  ob- 
scure origin  and  narrow  income#  air- 
ways placed  him  in  the  Hght  of  ajoi 
adventurer  before  the  very  courteous, 
but  very  arrogant,  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land. 

If  he  got  hiffh  office,  it  was  always 
regarded  by  them  as  a  piece  of  luck, 
pretty  mu^  like  the  !u6k  of  an  ad. 
venturer  who  e^oes  into  a  gaming- 
house with  a  shiUitig  In  hia  pocket, 
and  comes  out  with  a  thousand  pounds. 
It  was  all  accounted  for  by  the  turn 
of  the  die.  No  man  in  public  life 
was  so  oftdn  thrown  off  and  thrown 
on.  Even  his  final  possession  of  the 
highest  office,  produced  only  a  gaze  of 
ftstcmishment  from  his  own  party,  an 
Instant  secession  of  every  man  of  rank 
among  thcn^,  and  that  expfosion  of 
aristocratic  scorn,'  which  blew  him 
over,  singed  and  crippred  as  be  was. 
Into  the  rslnks  of  tb^  ^higs^^'  who 
nursed  his  bruises  until  they  smofhered 
him*  *  Want  of  birth  may  be  com- 
pensated by'  great  fortune,  want  of 
{bxttine  by  high  birth;  but  want  of 
both  Is  fatal  to  odinisterial  eminence 
itt  England. 

Ifofevev  in  the  midst  of  society. 


[Sept. 

Canning  was  often  silent*  sometimes 
singularly  so;  melancholy,  distract, 
and  embarrassed ;  though,  at  other 
times,  lively,  innocent,  and  entertain- 
ing. Low  spirits  killed  him  at  last, 
and  robbed  the  country  of  an  ele^antj 
cultivated,  i^nd  not  Hi-disposed  public 
mind. 

Burke's  reputation  belongs  to  the 
last  century.  Johnson  said  of  him 
that  he  "  was  alwavs  ready  for  talk, 
that  he  was  never  humdrum,  that  he 
spoke  from  the  fulness  of  his  mind." 
All  excellent  preparations,  but  still 
wanting  the  finish  of  conversation. 
His  fault  was,  that  he  *' declaimed" 
^n  society ;  he  was  rapid,  abrupt,  and 
altogether  too  "  political'*  for  a  mas- 
ter of  conversation  ;  he  frequently 
^hrew  out  fine  ideas,  but  he  was  sel- 
dom happy  in  their  expression.  His 
excellence  was  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand.  He  then  had  time  to  contrast, 
arrange,  and  polish  the  beauty  of  his 
powenul  conceptions.  Of  all  the 
thinkers  of  England,  living  or  dead, 
he  was  the  most  vivid,  various,  and 
imaginative.  But  this  was  the  pro- 
duct of  his  desk  ;  there  he  carried  his 
diamonds  in  the  rough,  and  shaped 
and  set  them,  until  he  offered  them  to 
the  world  flashing  and  sparkling,  as 
no  dealer  in  intellectual  brilHants  had 
ever  exhibited  them  before.  But 
Burke  has  left  few  conversational  re- 
membrances distinguished  for  either 
happiness  or  pungency,  for  easy  ele- 
gaiiee  or  pointed  splendour. 

Curran,  the  If  ish  barrister,  had  per- 
haps the  highest  conversational  abuity 
of  any  mad  of  his  day.  He  certainly 
had  astonishing  wit.  There  are  more 
showy  conceptions  of  Curran  on  re. 
cord,  than  of  any  other  man  of  his 
time  or  ours,  and  the  period  was  re- 
markable for  the  anitnation  and  culti- 
vated elegance  of  its  society.  Devon« 
shire  House  and  the  Prince's  ^ble 
were  the  centres  round  which  perpe- 
tual  pleasantry  gathered;    where  a 

Serpetnal  rival rjr  of  wit  was  sustained ; 
na  where  political  disappointments 
forced  th^  associates  to  look  for  their 
resources  in  sportive  -contemj^t  and 
showy  ridicule,  ^s  mei^  are  forced 
by  the  gloom  and  tempest  wltliou^  to 
shut  their  doors,  lic^ht  candles,  and 
forget  tl^jB  inclemency  of  the  ni^ht  si 
double  comfort  and  gtdety  withiii.-.in 
those  assemblages,  aU  men  learned  to 
adopt  the  tone,  if  tl^ey  could  not  seize 
die  spkit,  of  die  hour.     Charles  Pox 
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beeame  a  wit  for  the  timei  and  wrote 
•pigrams ;  Fitspattick  turned  poet, 
and  wrote  aentliliental  songs ;  Hare, 
Harding',  Courtenay,  and  a  crowd  of 
those  inferior  names  which  float  on 
the  inrface  of  ghy  society,  and  sink 
after  the  agitation  of  the  day  has 
passed  —  those  motes  in  the  sun- 
shine, of  whose  existence  no  one  would 
haTe  dreamed  but  for  the  casual  en<* 
trance  of  the  beam,  were  all  busy 
If  itb  their  little  liyely  contnbutions  * 
and  the  showy  and  good-natured 
Duchess,  and  the  not  less  showy  and 
good-natured  Prince,  received  all  like 
divinities,  equally  welcoming  the  in« 
cense  streaming  from  golden  wine, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  flower. 

Among  orators,  the  professions,  and 
public  men  in  a  body,  there  are  now 
BO  conyersationists  of  any  repute.  We 
live  in  degenerate  days  ;  and  for  our 
eonsolation,  must  only  believe  that  we 
have  fonnd  some  other  and  better  gifts 
Ib  place  of  the  old,  or  revert  in  our* 
despair  to  the  blue  stocking  of  Lydia 
White,  and  those  vigorous  tea-givers, 
the  Misses  Berry.  Lady  Cork,  too, 
rests  at  last.  She  gathers  the  flies  of 
fashionable  talk  round  her  ereamjug 
so  more;  she  no  longer  lights  her 
wax  chandelier  to  bring  fluttering 
vonnd  it  all  the  bookworms,  trans- 
formed into  moths.  She  has  given, 
fw  the  last  time  in  a  hundred  suc- 
cessive years,  the  fnneral  baked- meats 
of  "  dear  Dr  Goldsmith,  and  gay  Mr 
Garrick,  whose  performance  in  a  tie-  ' 
wig,  and  the  full  uniform  of  a  colone^ 
of  the  guards,  scarlet  faced  with  blue, 
she  always  thought  the  most  elegant 
Ihhig  in  the  world."  The  oldest 
Sappho  on  earth,  or  nnder  it,  her 
ladyship  gives  ndther  dinner  nor 
sQpper  ^lore ;  and  men  of  wit  and 
many  idle  hours  walk  about  town^  not 
knowing  where  to  deposit  either  the 
one  or  the  other — peace  be  to  her  tea- 
kettle, her  album,  and  her  tongue  ! 

The  poets  have  not  succeeded  much 
aa  conversationists.  They  are  gene- 
ttXiy  heavy,  decorous,  and  silent  men, 
not  often  thinking  in  company,  yet 
not  the  more  Kvely  for  their  want  of 
thought.  In  genera],  the  only  way 
t6  rouse  a  coterie  of  poets,  is  to  start 
tfhe  topic  of  some  furious  Quarterly 
or  Scotch  review  of  somebody  or 
other.  Th^  eflbct  is  sometimes  like 
dropping  a  shell,  with  the  fusee  burn- 
ing; into  a  g:roup  of  sleeping  soldiera 
—-arery  man  who  has  any  legs  to 


take  care  of,  is  on  them  at  the  instant ; 
but  the  effect  sometimes,  too,  goejs  the 
same  length  in  both  instances,  and  the 
parties  run  away. 

The  late  William  Sotheby  was  a 
favourite  every  where.  He  was  a 
man  of  fortune,  without  any  of  the 
airs  belonging  to  the  *'  landed  inter- 
est"—  a  man  of  general  literature, 
without  pedantry — and  a  poet,  too, 
vrithont  pressing  his  poetrjr  on  any 
one,  unless  after  a  considerable  term 
of  acquaintance.  This  rendered  his 
old  friendship  somewhat  formidable ; 
but  it  was  seldom  inflicted  under  an 
intercourse  of  four  or  five  years ;  and 
by  that  time  his  bosom  friends  were 
sufficiently  on  their  guard  to  escape, 
by  very  weak  eyes,  an  habitual  head, 
ache,  an  immediate  engagement  out 
of  town,  or  some  other  ingenious 
expedient  found  eflectual  in  previous 
cases  of  difficulty.  Their  escapes 
were,  now  and  then,  narrow  enough. 

'^  Take  that  tragedy  home  with 
Tou,  and  let  me  know  your  opinion  of 
It  as  an  old  friend  and  an  excellent 
critic,  as  I  know  you  to  be,*^  said  an 
author  to  his  visiter.  The  friend  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  On  their  next  meet- 
ing, "  Have  yon  read  m^  tragedy  ? 
and  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  1  ask 
your  candid  opinion,"  said  the  author. 
«*  The  fact  is,  1  have  not  read  it  yet, 
but  intend  to  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity ,'•  said  the  old  friend.  "  Then 
lose  no  time,  I  beg ;  for  if  you  think 
that  it  will  answer  for  either  the  press 
or  the  stage,  I  have  Jtve  more  ready, 
of  which  you  shall  have  the  first  read- 
ing, in  preference  to  any  man  in 
England,  said  the  author.  The  old 
friend  next  day  discovered  that  he 
had  particular  business  at  Paris  or 
the  Antipodes,  and  set  off  by  the  mail, 
returning  the  tragedy  with  a  thousand 
regrets  m  its  non- perusal. 

We  shall  not  say  to  whom  all  this 
happened ;  but  from  the  moment  that 
the  story  got  wind,  the  word  tragedy 
was  enough  to  put  all  the  old  firiendts 
of  the  prolific  author  to  flight,  and  he 
was  forced  to  wait  for  the  readers  of 
another  generation. 

Scott  was  a  pleasant  converaer ; 
easy,  affable,  and  well  furnished.  la 
Scotland  he  must  have  been  peculiar^ 
pleasing,  from  hh  nationality  of  topic. 
But  England  is  not  national ;  its  taste 
abjnres  locality;  and  the  moment 
that  an  Irishman  begins  to  tett  Irish 
stories,  or  a  Scotchman  talks  of  either 
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Highlands  or  Lowlands,  they  listen  to 
him  only  as  they  would  listen  to 
a  Welshman  talkmg  of  Mertin  or 
Owen  Glendower.  Bat  Scott  was 
always  a  fayourito,  from  his  natural 
civility  and  unwearied  good  humour. 
The  late  Lord  Dudley  was  made  to 
be  a  memorable  man ;  but  he  was 
spoiled  at  nurse.  From  boyhood,  ho 
was  what  the  provincials  call  crw^ed. 
He  was  not  altogether  mad,  at  least 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career;  but 
there  were  crevices  in  his  cerebeUum, 
through  which  external  things  stream* 
ed,  like  the  street  lamps  through  the 
cracks  in  shutters,  strongly  confusing 
the  lights  within.  He  had  mingled 
in  all  the  odd  society  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe^a  sort  of  volun- 
tary exile  in  all  the  period  of  his 
youth,  and  picking  up  all  odd  kinds 
of  knowledge,  of  which  he  never  made 
the  least  use ;  something  in  the  style 
of  those  geologist  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  ramble  about  Derbyshire, 
hammer  in  hand,  filling  their  reticules 
and  pockets  with  fragments  of  mica 
and  lime,  and  learning  just  enough 
to  chatter  of  primary  and  secondary 
formations,  till  all  the  world  runs 
away  from  them  and  the  topic  to- 
gether. He  lived  upon  a  guinea  a- 
day,  or  perhaps  a  shilling  ;  and  after 
this  preparation  for  the  life  of  an  Eng- 
Ibh  legislator,  returned  to  take  upon 
himse&  the  duties  of  a  peerage,  a 
great  English  landlord,  and  an  estate 
of  £75,000  a-year.-  To  accumulate 
evil  on  evil,  his  friend  Canning  in* 
duced  him  to  load  his  brain  with  the 
burden  of  office ;  and  this  crazy  and 
curious  hypochondriac  came  forth  to 
mankind  as  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs. But  the  farce  was  too  soon  a 
'  tragedy.  Poor  Dudley  grew  wild, 
talked,  did,  and  dreamed  all  kinds  of 
eccentricities ;  threw  up  office— threw 
up  the  world  after  it ;  and,  after  hold- 
ing imaginary  conversation,  often  of 
the  cleverest  order,  with  Julius  Csesar 
and  Jack  the  painter,  with  Cleopatra 
aud  Madame  de  Stael,  with  Semira- 
mis  and  Lady  Holland,  he  suddenly 
died,  leaving  a  million  of  pounds  ster- 
ling and  lands  unlimited  to  a  cousin, 
and  nothing  to  mankind.  Vathek 
Beckford  was  a  clever  converser ;  but 
this  was  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  then 
clever  in  every  thing.  The  finest 
musician,  Uie  most  general  linguist, 
the  most  scientific  connoisseur,  and  the 
most  brilliant  romance-writer  of  his 


day.  He  has  since  disappeared,  abaa. 
doning  the  faculty  of  speech :  he  shut 
himself  up  for  twenty  years  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  in  Wiltohire,  which 
he  converted  into  a  park  and  a  palace. 
He  has  since  abandoned  the  solitude, 
and  gone  to  Bath,  to  prove  that  he 
despises  mankind  as  much  in  the  city 
as  in  the  wilderness.  He  towers  over 
the  city  of  vapour-baths  and  scandal, 
exchanges  civilities  with  nothing  but 
his  King  Charles's  spaniels,  and  wholly 
exercises  the  finest  understanding  of 
man  in  preventing  the  most  acute 
senses  in  Europe  from  being  annojred 
by  the  sight  of  human  beings,  or  the 
smell  of  dinners.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, he  has  his  meals  drened  in  au 
opposite  mansion ;  and  for  the  latter 
he  has  built  on  his  hill  battlements 
lofty  enough  to  defy  any  thing  but  an 
invasion  of  Titans* 

Coleridge  was  not  a  converser :  be 
was  a  lecturer.  His  sentences  were 
dissertations  ;  his  very  metaphors  had 
beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  his  divi- 
sions were  as  numerous,  parenthe- 
tical, and  positive  as  those  of  a  preacher 
of  the  Moravian  connexion ;  and  in 
the  briskest  conversation  he  seemed 
never  able  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  idea,  that  it  was  nis  duty  at  once 
to  enlighten  and  astound  the  whole 
living  race  of  mankind,  besides  leav- 
ing a  handsome  legacy  for  all  genera- 
tions to  come.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  and  without  a  stain  on  his  repu- 
tation except  the  praises  of  the  small 
gang  of  literaturista  who  constantly 
followed  him  as  flies  wing  and  cling 
round  a  corpulent  alderman.  He 
wrote  good  poetry  in  bis  youth ;  but 
muddled  his  Helicon  with  metaphysics 
as  he  fell  into  years.  1 1  b  remarkable 
that  his  politics  purified  as  his  poetry 
grew  thick.  Beginning  with  pro- 
posals for  throwing  off  the  incum- 
brances of  coat  and  pantaloons,  and 
founding  an  original  commonwealth 
in  the  western  wilderness,  he  ended 
with  Christian  habiliment^  a  cottage 
at  Highgato,  and  in  honest  devotion 
to  Conservatism.  But  he  was  no  con* 
versationist.  He  declaimed ;  be  ha- 
rangued; he  talked  long  and  loftily; 
his  reveries  were  of  the  pagan  mtUhoi, 
of  Mesmerism,  of  the  Samothracian 
impostures,  and  the  profundities  of 
science  lost  to  mankind  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Alexandrian  library.  His 
mind  was  like  one  of  the  obelisks  of 
his  favourite  land<— wild,  odd,  antique. 
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covered  with  characten  which»  doubt- 
kttiy  meant  toinethiagi  bat  which  no 
man  coold  interpret,  and  puzzling 
every  body  with  the  qneation,  why 
•0  mnch  trouble  was  taken  in  yain. 

In  the  **  Literary  Remaina*'  of  thia 
amiable  man>  published  by  his  ne« 
phew,  the  very  first  passage  in  a  trea- 
tise on  hb  belief,  saves  us  the  task  of 
giving  a  specianen  of  his  conversa- 
tion. 

•*  The  absolute  subjectivity,  whose 
only  attribute  is  the  Good — whose 
only  definition  b,  that,  which  b  essen* 
tially  cansative  of  all  possible  true 
being;  the  adorable  w^*w^u^9u  which, 
whatever  b  assumed  as  the  first,  must 
be  presumed  its  antecedent,  e««r  with- 
out an  article,  and  yet  not  as  an  ad- 
jeetive,'*  &c.  Thb  we  coneeive  to  be 
in  the  purest  style  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  toestablbb  Coleridge's  oracidarity 
beyond  all  question. 

James  Smith  held  the  oiBce  of  soli* 
citor  to  the  ordnance,  in  which  he 
suceeeded  hb  father,  a  man  of  respect- 
ability in  hb  profession,  and  of  consi- 
derable acquirement  out  of  it,  a  mem- 
ber of  Uie  royal  antiquarian  socie- 
ties, and  acceptable  to  a  large  circle 
of  soeiety  •  Hb  son  was  bom  on  the 
10th  of  February  177$,  and  was  thus 
sixty-five  at  hb  death. 

All  tastes,  good  and  bad,  begin  at 
school.  James,  at  school  in  Chig» 
well,  a  village  in  Essex,  in  some  boy- 
bh  exploit  found  Hoole*s  Ariosto. 
Thb  was  rather  a  leaden  entrance  to 
the  gardens  of  the  muse  $  for  if  bad 
tran^tion  were  within  the  statute^ 
Hoole  must  have  been  hung  by  any 
jury  without  leaving  the  box.  StiU 
the  brilliancy  of  Ariosto  gleams 
through  all  the  mire  so  carefully  em- 
plastered  over  it  by  the  clerk  of  the 
India  House;  the  volume  became 
dear  to  him,  from  its  being  Uie  first 
that  ever  touched  hb  poetic  sensiMli- 
taes ;  and  Hoole  had  the  honour,  of 
which  he  could  never  have  dreamed, 
of  giving  the  first  impulse  to  a  poet. 

It  is  pleasing,  and  perhaps  singular, 
to  find  m  a  man  of  society,  and  re- 
markably attached  to  that  society, 
even  the  remnants  of  the  unadulterat- 
ed tastes  of  boyhood.  In  the  •memoir, 
by  hb  accomplished  brother  Horace 
Smith,  we  are  told  that,  *<  for  the  village 
of  Chigwell  anditspleasantnelghbour- 


hood,  James  Smith  cherished  in  after 
life  a  marked  and  unvaried  predilec- 
tion, rarely  suffering  a  long  interval  to 
elapse  without  paying  it  a  visit,  and 
wandering  over  the  scenes  that  recall- 
ed the  truant  excursions  of  himself 
and  hb  chosen  playmates,  or  the  soli- 
tary rambles  and  musings  of  his 
youth.  The  whole  of  tiie  surround- 
ing country,  every  picturesque  view, 
*  each  alley  green  and  bosky  bourne,' 
nay,  every  individual  field  and  tree, 
remained  so  firmly  pictured  on  hb 
mind,  that  he  could  immediately  de- 
tect the  smallest  alteration  since  hb 
fiirst  arrival  at  the  schooL  Not  even 
the  many  and  growing  infirmities  of 
his  later  years,  were  snfiered  to  inter- 
fere with  these  vbits.  To  the  spots 
whither  a  carriage  or  a  horse  could 
not  carry  him,  he  hobbled  upon 
crutches,  and  thus  contrived  to  reach* 
the  secluded  nook  or  the  sequestered 
stream,  where  he  had  read  or  bathed 
fifty  years  before." 

Among  the  last  of  hb  verses,  and 
at  a  period  not  long  before  his  death, 
he  wrote  a  **  ChigweU"  reminiscence 
in  his  own  light  and  flowing  style. 

*'  School,  that  in  Borford's*  honour'd 

time 
Rear'd  me  to  youth's  elutic  prime. 

From  childhood's  airy  slumben ; 
School,  at  whoM  antique  ahrine  I  bow, 
Sexagenarian  pilgrim  now, 

Accept  a  poet's  numben." 

He  then  sketches  the  chief  pictures 
of  hb  reeollection. 

**  Pent  in  by  beams  of  mouldering  wood. 
The  parish  itocks  stand  where  they  stood. 

Did  ever  drunkard  rue  'em  ? 
I  diye  not  in  parochial  bw, 
Yet  thb  I  know,  I  never  law 

Two  legs  protruding  through  'em. 
•  •  •  • 

Yon  pew,  the  gallery  below. 
Held  Nancy,  pride  of  Chigwell  row. 

Who  set  all  hearts  a-dancing ; 
In  bonnet  white,  diyiue  brunette, 
O'er  Burnet's  field  I  see  thee  yet 

To  Sunday  church  advancing. 

Seek  we  the  churchyard  ;  there  the  yew 
Shades  many  a  swain  whom  once  I  knSw, 

Now  nameless  and  forgotten. 
Here  towers  Sir  Edward's  marble  bier. 
Here  lies  stem  Vickery,  and  here 

My  father's  friend,  Tom  Cotton.'* 
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After  some  further  glances  at  the 
uDdiBtiogimhecl  spot  where  tbe  '*  rude 
forefathers  of  the  viUtge  sleep/'  he 
touches  on  himself. 

"  Wortd,  In  thy  ever-basy  mArt 
I've  iMsted  no  unnoticed  part  s 

Woald  I  rewme  it?  Oh  no. 
Four  acta  are  done ;  the  jett  grows  stale ; 
The  waning  lamps  bum  dim  and  pale, 

And  reason  asks,  Cui  bono." 

His  loYo  for  pleasant  c^golery  was 
exhibited  in  his  youth,  bv  a  hoax  upon 
the  editor  of  an  establishea  magazine, 
in  the  shape  of  a  aeries  of  letters,  con* 
taioing  grave  accounts  of  some  "  re* 
markable  antiquarian  discoveries,'! 
the  startliiig  nature  of  which  attested 
his  inventive  powers,  yet  which  were 
conceived  with  sufficient  skill  to  avoid 
exciting  suspicion.  What  added  to 
the  zest  of  ^his  juvenile  pleasantry 
was,  that  his  father  and  several  of  his 
antiquarian  friends  who  were  regular 
readers  of  the  magaziiie,  expectedly 
commented  on  those  iSctitious  state- 
ments, without  ever  dreaining  that  th^ 
waggish  author  was  sitting  by  their 
sides. 

Steadily  pursuing  his  profession 
tinder  his  father,  he  yet  occasionally 
contributed  to  the  lighter  literature  of 
the  day,  but  irithout  a  name.  The 
re-opening  of  the  theatre  of  Drury- 
Lane  at  length  gave  hidi  a  topic, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther, he  turned  to  remarkably  piquant, 
and  even  produqtive,  account. 

The  theatre,  after  having  been  in  a 
state  of  bankruptcy  for  the  quarter  of 
a  oentury  before,  had  brought  its  a(> 
coutita  suddenly  to  a  close  by  the  help 
of  a  fire,  which,  beginning  tto  one 
knows  how,  elided  in  reducing  the 
whole  structure  to  ashes,  with  the  ad- 
ditional effect  of  comt)eIltn^  Sheridan 
to  acknowledge,  what  all  the  world 
knew  already,  that  he  was  not  wortt 
a  shilliog.  But  when  was  a  theatre 
without  dupes  ?  The  town  ^ds  flUed 
with  plans,  prosficctuscs  ^nd  pi-ojects 
for  resioriu^  the  drama,  savm^  the 
national  credit  for  the  stage,  honour- 
ing the  immortal  memory  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  so  forth.^  And  finally,  a 
sufficient  sum  was  raised  to  buiid  the 
theatre  once  more.  As  Slieridan  was 
nominally  a  Whig,  though  no  m^n 
more  hsited  the  party,  and  a^  the 
Whigs  have  always  assumed  to  them- 
selves all  the  taste  and  talent  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  every  thing  else 
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tha^  Is  to  be  got  by  assumption,  they 
took  the  whole  management  into  their 
own  hands,  and  Lord  Holland,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  poetical  renown  (!)  we  may 
suppose,  and  hi^  having  nothing  else 
\fk  tho  world  to  do,  constituted  hinnself 
the  *'  great  Apollo'*  of  the  ahrine« 
As  the  encouragement  of  national  ge- 
nius wgs  among  the  declared  purposee 
of  the  lordly  and  patriotic  managers^ 
they  clubbed  among  them  all  exactly 
fifty  pounds*  which  were  to  be  the 
premium  of  the  best  address  fpr  the 
opening  night*  October  10.  Those 
addresses  were  to  be  sent  under  con- 
cealed names,  and  the  decision  was  to 
pe  made  by  a  committee.  It  was  just- 
ly enough  observed,  that  the  only 
question  on  tlie  suiyeot  was,  whether 
the  folly  or  the  penury  of  the  propo- 
sal was  the  more  conspicuous.  No- 
thing could  be  clearer  than  that  no 
writer  of  any  emijieiice  would  submit 
himself  to  such  a  Judgment  i  and  that 
the  reward  was  at  once  ridiculous  aa 
an  excitement  to  the  national  genius, 
and  contemptible  as.  individual  remu- 
neration, The  preface  to  the  "re* 
jected  addresses/'  amuses  itself  with 
the  idea— <'  one  hundred  and  twelve 
addresses  have  been.seotln,  each  signed 
and  sealed  as  per  order.  Mahy  of  the 
public  prints  have  censured  the  iasU 
of  the  committee  in  thus  contracting 
for  addresses,  aa  they  would  for  nails 
—.by  the  gross.  But  it  is  surprising 
that  none  should  have  censured  their 
temtritg.  One  hundred  and  eleven  of 
the  addjresses  must,  of  course,  be  un* 
^UcoessfuK  '  To  each  of  the  authors, 
thus  infallibly  classed  with  the 
genus  ,irritabile,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  deny,  at  least,  six  stanch 
friends  who  consider  his  the  best 
of  all  possible  addresses,  and  whose 
tongues  will  be  as  ready  to  laud  hiiii 
as  to  Ihss  his  adversary.  Those,  with 
the  potent  aid  of  the  bard  himself, 
make  seven  ibes  per  address,  and  thus 
will  be  created  seven  hundred  and 
seventy- seven  implacable  auditors  pre- 

Eared  to  condemn  the  strains  of  Apollo 
imself,~a  band  of  adversaries  which 
no  prudent  manager  would  think  of 
exasperating."  The  idea  ot  writing 
imitations  of  the  more  popular  writen 
of  the  day  as  prologues,  sent  in  under 
their  initials,  was  thrown  out  in  casual 
conTcrsation  by  Ward,  the  secretary 
of  the  committee.  The  hint  was  in- 
stantly adopted ;  yet  nothing  but  the 
most  active  ingenuity  could  have  been 
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IP  timo  for  the  openingy  for  it  waa  but 
SIX  ireeks  ofiP.  The  brothers  now  par* 
titioaed  the  poets  between  them— Ho* 
raoe  went  on  a  vnit  to  CheltenhaniA 
an4  on  their  next  meeting  the  task  of 
eaeh  waa  completed.  This  joint  opera* 
tion  WB8  not  quite  new  to  them,  for 
thej  had,  some  years  beforoi  written 
imitations  of  Horace*  entitled  Horace 
in  London,  in  which  they  had  divided 
the  task  between  them ;  and  thus  ac« 
cnatomed  toeo-operate,  the  machinery 
at  least  was  easily  put  in  motion  again. 
In  the  '<  Rejected  Addresses,"  the 
labour  waa  fairly  enough  divided, 
James  wrote^  No.  2.  The  Imitation 
ofWordsworth.  No.  d.  The  Imitap. 
tion  of  Cobbett.  No.  7.  The  Imita- 
tioil  of  Sohthey.  No.  Id.  The  Imi- 
tation of  Coleridge.  No.  15.  The 
Imitation  of  Theatrical  Sing- Song. 
No.  J6.  The  Imitation  of  the  Morn« 
ing  Post.  No.  17.  The  Imitation  of 
Crabbe.  Nos.  18,  19,  and  20.  Trj^ 
vesties  of  Macbeth,  George  Barnwell, 
and  the  Stranger.  He  also  wrote  the 
flftt  stanza  of  the  clever  Imitation  of 
Lord  Byron,— «  Cui  bono." 
'*  Sated  of  borne,  of  wife,  of  childh;n  Hred, 
The  rettless  soul  Is  driven  abroad  to 
roam; 
Sated  abroad,  all  seen,  'but  noHght  ad* 
mired. 
The  reiUess  soul  is  driven  to  ramble 
home. 
Saled  of  both,  beneath  old  Drory's  dome^ 
The  fiend  £nniu  awhile  conaents  to 
pine} 
Thei-e  growls  and  curtea,  like  a  deadly 
gnome,^ 
Scorning  to  view  fantastic  Columbine. 
Viewing  with  ahame  and  hate  the  non- 
sense of  the  nine." 
The  general  pleasantry  of  the  work 
caught  the  town.  The  idea  had  the 
lightness  that  amuses  the  loungers  of 
literature,  while  a  good  deal  of  the 
performance  exhibited  the  skill  that 
gratj6es  higher  tastes ;  yet  the  history 
of  this  work  does  but  little  honour  to 
the  forecast  of  London  publishers. 
The  authors  carried  their  manuscript 
to  the  principal  names  of  the  trade^ 
and  offered  it,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  mere  chance  of  publication.  Thus 
goes  the  tale  :-— 

"  Our  manuscript  was  perused,  and  re* 
tnrncd  to  as,  bf  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent pablishers.  Well  do  we  remember 
boiaking  ourselves  to  one  of  the  craft  in 
Bond  Street,  whom  we  found  in  a  back 
parioari  with  his  goaty  leg  propped  upon 


^  cushion,  in  spite  of  which  wwrning  he  . 
diluted  his  luncheon  with  aevermi  glasses  of 
Madeira.  *  What  have  yon  already  writ- 
ten ? '  waa  his  first  quaetion ;  an  interroga- 
tory  to  which  we  had  been  aubjected  in 
almost  every  inatanoe. — '  Nothing  by  which 
we  can  be  known.' — *  Then  I  am  afraid 
to  undertake  the  publication.' — We  pre- 
sumed to  suggest,  that  every  writer  must 
have  a  beginning,  and  that  to  refuse  to 
publish  for  hito  bntii  hb  had  acquired  a 
name,  Wtis  to  imitate  the  sapient  mother 
it-ho  cautioned  her  son  against  going  into 
the  water  until  he  c<hild  swim. — '  An  old 
joke — a  regular  Joe/  exdaimed  our  com- 
panion, tossing  o(F  another  burner.  ■  Stilt 
older  than  Joe  Miller,'  was  our  reply ;  for, 
if  we  mistake  not,  it  iS  the  very  first  ahee- 
dote  in  the  faoetia  of  Theroelek.^'  Ha, 
airs,*  rasomed  the  hiblibpolist,  *  yoti  are 
learned,  are  you  ?  So,  so !  Well,  leave 
your  manuscript  with  me  ;  III  look  it  over 
to-night,  and  give  you  an  answer  to-mor-* 
row  ?*-^ Punctual  as  the  clock,  we  pre- 
aented  ourselves  at  his  door  the  following 
morning,  when  our  papera  were  returned 
to  ua  with  the  observation — '  These  trifles 
are  really  not  deficient  in  smartness;  they 
are  well,  vastly  well  for  bemnners,  but  the| 
will  never  do — never.  They  would  not 
pay  for  advertisiog,  and  witbout  it  I  should 
not  sell  fiAy  copies.'" 

At  last  thej  applied  to  Mil|er>  « 
dramatic  publisher  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  He  had  the  good 
sense  to  undertidie  the  publication  %% 
hia  own  riskj  allowing  half  the  profitat 
as  he  observed,  "  should  there  be  a»y.'* 
The  work,  howeyer,  rapidly  succeeded 
as  it  deserved;  but  then  eame  the 
minor  alarums  as  to  its  reception  hj 
the  bards  whom  it  caricatured.  Yel 
they  seem  all  to  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  laugh  at  the  burlesque.  Sir 
Walter  Scott«  with  his  usual  pleasan- 
try) said  of  the  imitation  of  his  stylcj 
**  I  certainly  must  have  written  this 
myself."  Lydia  While,  the  well- 
known  entertainer  of  the  wits>  waa 
more  nervous.  Having  invited  one 
of  the  brothers  to  dinoeri  and  after* 
wards  recollecting  that  William  Spen- 
oer  was  to  have  been  of  the  party« 
wrote  a  note  to  Spencer  to  put  him 
off,  saying  that  a  "  man  was  to  be  at 
her  table  whom  he  would  not  like  to 
meet  I" 

"  Pray,  who  is  this  whom  I  should 
not  like  to  meet  ?"  enquired  the  poet* 

«  Oh,"  answered  the  ladyi  *'  one 
of  those  who  made  thai  shamefol  at« 
taok  upon  you." 

«  The  very  man  on  earth  I  should 
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like  to  meet,**  rejoined  the  lively  and 
eareless  bard. 

Bat  a  Btiil  better  thing  was  the  cri. 
ticism  of  a  Leicestershire  clergyman. 
**  I  do  not  see  why  those  Addresses 
should  have  been  rejected/'  observed 
this  matter-of-fact  reader ;  «'  I  think 
some  of  them  very  good.*'  Simple- 
tonism  could  scarcely  go  further. 

Whether  contented  with  the  success 
of  this  clever  jfftt  cTesprit,  or  afraid  of 
future  failure^  or  too  lazy  to  attempt 
any  thing  better,  or  actiudly  unequal 
to  higher  efforts^  James  Smith  lay 
down  at  once  upon  hb  laurels^  and  he 
continued  to  lie  on  them  for  twenty 
years.  This  is  not  the  secret  for  per- 
manent fame ;  but  what  did  he  care 
about  being  in  the  mouths  of  men,  or 
being  blown  through  the  trumpet  of 
posterity  ?  He  had  an  easy  income^  a 
quiet  life,  no  household,  but  a  goodf 
ntt  old  housekeeper,  who  had  carried 
his  keys  for  thirty  years ;  no  oflfspring 
but  some  very  pleasant  song^ ;  and  no 
business  but  a  slight  official  routine^ 
which  gave  him  leisure  to  wander 
where  and  when  he  would.  No  life 
could  be  more  suited  to  his  tastes^  or 
more  fitted  to  his  condition.  It  is 
true  that  such  is  not  the  life  of  the 
high  ranks  of  intellect ;  of  men  bom 
to  achieye  fame ;  of  the  benefactors 
of  their  country ;  or  of  the  "  riders 
in  the  political  whirlwind,"  and  "  ru- 
lers  in  the  public  storm^**  nor  perhaps 
of  men  desirous  to  leaye  an  impression 
of  usefulness  behind  them  ;  but  it  was 
at  least  as  useful  as  that  of  nine-tenths 
of  men  of  easy  incomes^  and  much 
more  pleasant  than  most  of  those  of 
the  highest. 

But  he  was  not  altogether  idle,  eyen 
in  authorship.  While  his  brother  Ho- 
race»  abandoning  poetry>  devoted 
himself  to  popular  novel-writings 
James  conspired  with  Mathews  against 
the  dulness  of  mankind,  and  produced 
a  succession  of  those  lively  perform- 
ances, whichy  under  the  names  of 
«'  Trips  to  Paris"  and  "  America," 
and  *'  Country  Cousins,"  so  often 
made  the  circuit  of  England,  and 
amused  all  the  lovers  of  harihless 
pleasantry. 

Still  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
shrewdness  in  his  sport,  and  none 
could  expose  with  happier  skill  the 
affectations  of  the  city  portion  of  this 
proyince  of  brick  called  London.  Its 
sharing  in  the  habits  of  high  life  was 
a  perpetual  topic  of  his  neat  and  po* 


lished  ridicule.  The  annual  mig^ra- 
tion  of  the  citizens  to  watering-places 
has,  it  is  true,  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
legitimate  object  of  ridicule,  the  wa- 
tering-places now  being  their  only 
resources  for  fresh  air,  from  the  enor- 
mous distension  of  London.  But  the 
annoyances  which  eyen  now  must  be 
encountered  at  everj  watering-place 
by  a  comfortable  citizen>  accustomed 
to  the  snugness  of  home ;  the  miser- 
able substitutes  for  furniture;  the 
customary  extortion;  and  the  fre* 
quent  exposure  to  storm,  where  he 
came  expressly  to  enjoy  sunshine  and 
calm^  are  as  fair  and  obvious  topics 
for  gay  satire  as  could  be  chosen. 

*'  We  lodge  on  the  Steioe,  io  a  bow-win- 

dow'd  box. 
That  beckons  upstaira  every   whirlwind 

that  knocks. 
The  sun  hides  his  head,  and  the  elements 

frown ; 
But  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in 

town." 

The  sufferer  then  recapitulates  the 
enjoyments  of  old  times  in  the  city* 
and  contrasts  them  with  the  disasten 
forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of 
growing  genteel^- 

*^  At  Brighton  l*m  stuck  up  in  Donald- 

■on*8  shop, 
Or  walk  upon  bricks  till    I'm  ready  to 

drop, 
Throw  itones  at  an  anchor^  look  out  for 

a  skiff, 
Or  view  the  chain  pier  from  the  top  of 

the  cliff, 
Till  winds  firom  all  quarters  oblige  me  to 

halt. 
With  an  eye  full  of  sand,  and  a  month  fnll 

of  salt; 
But  still,  I  am  suffering  with  folks  of  re- 
nown, 
For  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in 

town." 

Among  the  whims  of  fashionable 
life,  was  that  of  going  to  the  sea-side 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  Yet^  with 
some  of  the  ««  Grand  Monde"  thoQb 
was  a  reason  for  this  in  the  rather 
beggarly  wish  to  ayoid  the  usual 
Christmas  hospitalities  in  their  own 
great  mansions.  A  narrow  domi« 
cile  avoided  a  large  expenditure^ 
and  got  rid  of  the  b^s  and  dinners 
which  would  be  expected  in  the  midst 
of  their  tenantry  and  constitnents. 
But  their  being  followed  there  by  those 
who  have  neither  tenantry  nor  consti- 
tuents, IB  the  burlesque,  and  all  that 
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they  can  gain  b  exposure  to  the  tem- 
pests of  the  season.  This  is  all  told 
with  a  national  shudder. 

'*In  giUop  the  windi  at  the  fall  of  the 

mooD, 
And   puff  np  my  carpet    like    Sadler's 

balloon. 
Ify  drawing-room  nig  if  betprinUed  with 

aoot, 
Amd  there  is  not  a  lock  in  the  house  that 

will  shoot. 
At  Mahomet's  steam-bath  I  lean  on  my 

cane, 
And  murmar    in    secret,  *' Oh  BiUiler 
I" 


And  this  misery  is  not  nalliated  to 
the  unfortunate  exile  by  tne  slightest 
sympathy  or  ciyility  on  the  part  of 
those  higher  ranks  whom  he  pays  so 
much  for  aping.  The  burlesque  of 
his  Texations  grows — 

**  The  duke  and  the  earl  are  no  cronies  of 

mine; 
His  msjesty  never  invites  me  to  dine ; 
The  marquis  won't  ipeak,  when  we  meet 

on  the  pier, 
"Which  makes  me  iusptet  that  I'm  nobodjf 

here; 
If  that  be  the  case,  why  then,  welcome 


Twelfth  cake  and  Snap-dragon  in  Billiter- 
lane." 

From  being  a  constant  resident  in 
London,  which  he  justified  on  system, 
saying  diat  London  was  the  best  place 
in  summer,  and  the  ofdy  place  in  win- 
ter, and  from  his  social  habits,  he  was 
aufuit  at  all  the  ludicrous  views  of 
every  rank  of  life.  The  language  of 
those  very  stupid  aJQTairs  called  con- 
versaziones  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  these  lines^ 

'*  All  subjects  were  touch'd  upon — none 

were  discussM. 
*  You're  seen  the  Laplanders  ?     Where's 

Mathews  ?     Poor  Perry ! 
Scott  wrote  them.    I  know  it.    Who  told 

you  so  ?     Terry. 
A  song.    Mr  Broadhurst — ^hush  I    Silent, 

O  Moyle! 
J*m  told  that  they  actually  dine  on  train 

oil. 
Have  you  sold  out  your  fives  ?    No  ;  Fm 

not  in  a  hurry— i 
Me    cdtrnm  qui  /set.— Lord  Byron   to 

Murray. 
Lady  Crimson,  youWe  got  something  bhM^ 

on  your  cheek.  \ 

Camporesi  and  Ronsi  di  Begnis    don't 

speak! 
NO.  CCXCIX.  VOL.  XLYUI* 


What's  o'clock ?  Hampton  Court ?   Yes; 

we  dined  at  the  Toy. 
I  don't  like  the  Pirate  as  well  as  Rob  Roy. 
Dear  me,  how  excessively  pretty !     Red 

candles. 
Is  LilUbuUero  Rossini's ?     No ;  Handel's. 
1*11  hold  by  the  brass  balustrades,^  So 

wUl  I. 
Not  going?     Yes.    When?    Glad  to  see 

you.     Good  bye. 

The  office  of  City  Laureate  ought  to 
have  been  revived  for  James  Smith. 
His  wit  would  have  given  it  a  repute 
which  it  never  had  before.  Even  the 
Poet  Laureate  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  proud  of  his  honours ;  but 
the  sack  and  the  salary  are  something. 
In  the  hands  of  our  bard  we  should 
have  had  an  abundance  of  gay  cari- 
cature, as  the  scenes  of  public  life 
shifted  to  his  eye.  The  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  one  of  the 
'<  wonders"  of  an  age  of  wonders,  and 
was  immediately  hitched  into  a  poem, 
of  which  we  give  but  a  fragment  or 
two.  The  Emperor  had  refused  to 
accept  of  a  residence  in  one  of  the 
royal  pdaces,  and  fixed  himself  in  the 
Pulteney  Hotel  in  Piccadilly. 

*^  In  Lord  William's  dell,  near  fhe  Pul- 
teney  Hotel, 
What  multitudes  every  day  wander ! 
They  scamper  like' imps,  to  indulge  in  a 
glimpse 
Of  the  mighty,  renown'd  Alexander." 

Madame  de  StaSl,  who  had  come  to 
England,  as  she  fearlessly  acknow- 
ledged, to  look  for  a  husband  for  her- 
self, or  failing  that,  for  her  daughter, 
among  "Xhe  English  philosophers,*' 
as  she  called  them,  possessing  from 
fiftv  to  a  hundred  thousand  a<year, 
had  been  the  great  lion  of  London  for. 
a  month  before,  but  the  arrival  of  a 
greater  left  her  in  solitude. 

Poor  Madame  de  Stael  is  quite  pushed  to 
the  wall, 
Chsisseed  by  the  Ciar  and  the  Duchess ; 
And  since  his  retreat,  even  Dix-huit 

Must  not  walk  as  he  may  on  hb  crutches. 
Clerks  run  from  their  quills,  haberdashers 
their  tills— 
John  Bull  is  a  great  goosy  gander ; 
Even  Kean  is  forgot ;  we  are  all  on  the 
trot 
For  a  gaxe  on  the  great  Alexander. 

The  Emperor  was  remarkable  for 
a  manly  simplicity  in  all  his  habits ; 
but   the   Russians   are  famous   for 
2a 


ard  ^i(  laie  Jtmtn  Smith. 

daii6j!8m>  %heii  tbey  deseeod    into 

the  civilized  regloos  of  the  earth. 

Th^y  hay^  A  faculty    of  imitatloA 

which  hardens  into  a  necessity ;  and 

tlye  younger  part  of  the  imperial  suite, 

if  memorable  for  nothing  else,  we^ 

distinguisheti  for  the  most  extraor^ 

dinary  caricatures,  of  a  mixture  of 

French  and  German  fashions.     Alex- 

ander  himself  did  not  escape  the  name 

of  ''the  Scythian    4andy/*    though 

no  man  deserved  it  less.      He   was 

a  bold,  honest,  high-spirited  chieftain, 

who  had  done  more  to  crush  Na* 

poleon    than    all    the    rest    of    the 

Alliance  put    together,    and    whose 

courage  inspired  the  Allies,   as    his 

firmness  sustained  thdr  counsels  in  the 

most  difBcult  periods  of  the  most  trj^ 

ing  and  terrible  war  that  Europe  had 

ever  seen. 


**  He  dr«i8Pt  #hh  taSttt,  he  is  snail  in  the 
waiit, 
I  behteld  Mln  with  BIttchM'  and  l^atolf  $ 
The  HetmAn  aj^pMrS)  wiih  Ms  ca{>  An  hlfe 
ean, 
But  the  Emperor  rides  #ith  hHk  hat  off. 

'*  He  aitfl  on  a  throne,  with  a  leg  on  eacii 
sone — 
No  monarch  on  earth  can  he  grander— > 
Half  «3r  hour  after  dark,  the  rails  in  the 
park 
Are  scaled  to  behold  Alexander ! " 

James  Smiih,  likd  every  idan  of 
sense  in  England,  and  every  man  of 
principle,  waS  a  Conservative ;  but  no 
man  was  less  a  talker  on  that  most 
commonplace  of  all  subjects,  politics. 
His  enjoyment  was  conversation  ;  and 
he  must  have  seisn  too  many  instances 
of  the  inroad  which  this  trite  verbiage 
makes  on  it,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  led 
into  the  temptation.  **  My  political 
opinions,"  he  gallantly  said^  **  are 
those  of  the  lady  who  sits  next  to 
me;  and  as  the  fair  sex  are  gene- 
rally— 

*  Perplexed,  like  monarchs,  with  the  fear 
of  change,' 

I  constantly  find  tnyself  Conservft- 
five." 

Some  of  his  bon  mois,  oh  this  and 
other  subjects,  were  happy. 

''  Mr  Smith,"  said  a  gentleman, 
across  the  table,  '^  you  look  like  a 
Conservative." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
"  toy  crutches  remind  ttie  that  I  am 
no  member  of  the  movement  party,'* 

As  soUeitor,  he  had  aa  office  in  A 


[Siept; 
krgb  house  in  Austin  Friars.  How* 
ever,  another  James  Smith  takings 
chambers  in  the  samis  building,  consi- 
derable confusion  arose,  from  the  let; 
ters  of  each  falling  into  the  handA  of 
the  other.  They  met  accordingly  to 
reniedy  this  inconvenience,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  only  resource  wafi» 
that  either  should  take  chambers  some 
where  else.  The  question  then  was, 
"  Which." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  easilj  de« 
cided,"  said  he.  *'  You  came  last; 
and,  as  J'ames  the  Second,  you  ought 
to  abdicate." 

The  stage  was  always  his  delight, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  Uiat  it 
was  then  a  mheh  more  amusing  and 
intelligent  establishment  than  it  is 
now.  It  had  a  eonlinual  sueeession 
of  pleasant  performances  ;  its  perfor- 
m'ers  were  of  a  more  popular  order—, 
and  its  actresses  not  unfrequently  be- 
came the  wiv^  of  men  of  rank  and 
public  name.  Nothing  theatrical  es- 
caped his  pen ;  and  he  gave  a  list  of 
these  marriages,  in  lines  whose  ease 
and  liveliness  were  not  unvrbrthy  of 
BouiAers  or  Chailie. 

"  Farren,  Thalia's  dear  delight ! 
Can  I  forget  the  fatal  night, 

Of  grief  onstaikied  by  fiction  ; 
(Even  now  the  recollection  danipa,) 
"When  Wroughton  led  thee  to  the  lamps 

In  graceful  valedictlob.*' 

She  married  the  Earl  of  Derhj^  af- 
ter a  long  courtship,  in  ,  which  the 
lady  conducted  herself  with  as  much 
prudence  as  the  old  earl  did  with 
gallantry.  The  next  was  Miss  Brun4 
ton,  who  married  the  Earl  o^  CraveSk 

•*  The  Derby  prize  by  Hymen  iron, 
Again  the  god  made  bold  to  run 

Beneath  Thalia's  steerage ; 
Sent  forth  a  second  Earl  to  woo, 
And  captivating  Brunton  too 

Exalted  to  the  peerage.^' 

The  neit  Was  Miss  Se^rle,  a  its 
mark  ably  elegant  creature,  t^ho,  after 
delighting  the  tnetropolis  by  her  dan- 
cing and  grace  as  a  pantomime  actress, 
married  Heathcot^,  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  men  of  his  time. 

*'  Awhile  no  actress  soughl  his  ihflh^ 
^hen  lovely  Searle  iii  Colnmbitte 

Each  heort  held  *'  cabin*d,  eribb'd  in.*' 
Her  dark-blae  eye  and  ttesses  looSe, 
Made  the  whole  town  dab    '*  Mother 
Goose  " 
Chef^'ttuvre  of  Tom  Dibdin." 
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In  Dibdin*fi  pleasant  tnetaiolh8>  h^  Et&Bfe  Oft1i^» 
gives  thb  hhtbrf  of  this  chtfd'ceu^fft 
irhh  thd  parent&l  pkrtlcularity  bf 
one  describings  liie  progress  olP  a 
favottrita  child.  He  had  offered  ft  to 
Harris,  the  manageri  for  three  or  four 
anceessive  y^ra,  and  each  time  met 
with  a  fepulse  \  though  Dibdia  irUsa 
favourite^  and  the  mapager  was  repk* 
oned  reniarkaUe  ^r  his  taiet  in  whfit 
was  likely  to  please  the  audieQce«  At 
length  a  Christmas  pantomime  having 
been  dblayed  by  ttS  aktafager,  ttbtfl 
there  was  a  tih^ihse  bf  there  betn^  no 
pantomim\9  at  all — a  calamity  Wnich 
was  not  to  bfe  fencotmtefed  under  any 
circumstabces— Harris,  in  blslasl  pef- 
plezity,  bade  Dibdin  show  bim  his 
*<  confoundedly  stupid  pantomime.*' 
It  was  performed,  and  %as  the  most 
anccessful  in  stage  annals*  The  whole 
town  rushed  to  see  it ;  it  was  played 
through  a  great  paH  bf  the  season, . 
and  its  net  produce  #aB»  as  far  as  #d 
recoHect)  Upwards  Of  L.20,d00.  Dib- 
din Was  Oleyated  im.^edtabely  tb  thb 
laureateshi^  of  pantomime;  he  soared 
to  the  highest  rank  of  clown  and  patt- 
taloon  bards  \  and  Harris,  though  he 
iieVe)r  would  acknowledge  that  he  had 
been  in  the  wrong,  aud  Oalled  it  li 
"  Oonfoundedly  stupid  pantomime'*  lo 
tlie  last,  gave  its  author  the  pateut  Of 
wi})remaey  in  ptotiding  all  future  spoH 
for  the  Christmas  hoiidays. 

The  next  farourite  of  ttyriifen  traa 
Miss  Bolton,  a  very  pretty  and  well 
eondncted  jmung  person,  ^ho  fiiarri^ 
Lord  'thnriow,  nephe#  of  thb  great 
lord; 


871 


Stoim'd,  Hk«  a  ikalSf  by  a  flill, 
I  saw  #ith  Ufleoticem  Hagh^ft  Bsll 
Blo^a  with  Mereaadotte. 

This  was  one  of  the  theatrical  mar- 
riages; Mercandottb  Waft  t  bbftbtiful 
girl,  a  Spaniard,  who  appeared  il  a 
danteuse  at  the  Italian  Opera ;  Hugties 
Ball  Was  a  ybiihg  mad  dJTthe  fibhion- 
able  circles,  who,  frohi  his  fortune, 
an^  his  lavish  expenditure  of  it,  was 
called  the  "  Sbldteh  Ball;^  but  the 
verse  does  some  slight  injustice  to  the 
partiesf  there  was  no  eiop^meat^  the 
marriage  was. feguljM*>  and, we  have 
never  heard  of  any  of  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  elopement  in  their  in- 
stance. Wb  belief  that  Mereandbtte 
>as  aa  blamel&sa  a  i^ife  aa  she  iras  k 
beautiful  #omaU. 

To  comt$lj^te  tha  liudibef,  i^  baVb 
Seen  the  foUoteih^  stanza-^  ^ritlbtt> 
%e  have  not  heard  b^  whotn. 

Ijnt  of  this  dttar^  delightftil  Kstt 
Most  foUow'd,  wonder 'd  at,  and  mis»'d, 
.    la  Hylaea*B  odd*  and  levenk : 
Qld  Essex  «aged  out  aightiog«ie, 
Ai|d  fiDish*il  thj  theatric  tale,  , 

EnchantiDg  Kitty  Stephens.^' 


of 


'*  Thrice  vaoqtriaii'd  thus,  on  Thespian  1011 
Heart-whole  from  Cupid's  toil, 

I  caught  a  fleeting  fUrlough ; 
Gay*8   •»   Newgale   Optera"  charni'd  me 

then  ; 
Bbt  Polly  sung  her  requiem  wtien 

^air  Bolton  changed  to  Thurlo*.** 

Then  followed  the  marriageef  Miss 
0*Neil  to  Sir  William  Beeher;  an 
event  which  deprived  the  stage  of  a 
vel7  striking  perforaoer  \  ineomparii- 
bly  the  best  actress  stnde  Siddonsb 

"those  wound!   some   sui>8titub   might 

heal ; 
But  what  bold  moHkl  bacle  0'l!^eil 

Redoance  her  tragic  HstldA-^ 
Taste,  talent,  beauty  to  tfepafi : 
By  Jove !  I  wonder  hoW  ths  than 

Escaped  assassination. 
I  felt  half  beet  to  wffag  my  way 
With  Wtrter,  on  #h08e  table  lay 


The  late  Ear}  pf  JSssez,  a 
aeeomplishment  in  his  dair^^  and  of 
taste  to  the  end*  married  Miss  Ste- 
phens  a  fow  years  sinee»  and  en. his 
death  left  her  a  ki^.  dowels  Her 
eoB'duct  bad  alwajrs  Iwi^n  liieritorittus, 
and  her  character  was  as  Uastattted  as 
her  atyto  Vte  pUtK,  deUditei  and  En^. 
lish.  Sha  had  beeu  ibr  it  long  period 
in  the  first  rank  of  native  singers,  and 
by  \af  prud(!ttcO  aftd  jpopularity  had 
mad«  A  naUdsome  ibrtune  httott  her 
t^^tiretuerkt  from  the  stage. 

But  he  could  be  graven  and  some  of 
his  verses  exhibit  powers  which  might 
have  obtained  a  higher  aamoK  An  ode 
to  Sentunent — avadentljr  modelled  on 
Gray*s  Ode  to  Adversity^  «<  Daughter 
of  Jove,  relentless  jpower,"  has  fine 
lines.  They  were  pravoted  by  the 
ihtolerablo  *<  pathetic'' \ef  Viid^af  ^. 
medy. 

Daughter  of  dulness,  canling  dame, 
Thbtt  nlghtmarfe  on  t1i«  hrvtOi  of  jb^, 

Whose  arc^y  inotaft,  VHfltlre  Mn», 
The  stupid  Mothe,  tM  J^ay  aiinojf  • 

Soft  »Mted  in  tliy  sTafUlah  aHAf^ 
ETtti  fooi^fad!!  fr^i  of  guilt'*  aliNa9>, 

And  pig.ta>i*d  saiton,  tadt^  ijtfeH', 

AfhH  the  melttn^  iiibod,  and  drop  the 
pitying  VtiUt, 
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When  first,  to  tickle  Britain's  noie, 
Hagh  Kelly  raised  hU  lenden  quill, 

Thy  poppies  lent  the  wish'd  repose, 
And  bade  the  gaping  town  be  sliil." 
•  •  ♦  • 

Then  comes  the  enumeration  of  her 
allies. 

**  Soliloquy,  with  clamorous  tongue. 
That  brings  the  Lord  knows  what  to 
view; 
And  AffecUtion,  pert  and  young, 
Swdaring  to  love  the    Lord  knows 
who. 
Still  round  the  midnight  caldron  caper. 
Warm     Charity,    with    Newland's 
paper.*' 

Still,  his  "  Imitations "  are  the 
most  carefully  executed  of  all  his  per* 
formances.  They  are  among  the 
most  dexterous  in  the  language.  The 
the  charms  of  an  imitation  is  to  give 
character  without  caricature,  and  to 
touch  upon  the  oddity  of  the  origi- 
nal without  offence  to  either  the  au- 
thor or  the  reader.  In  this  sense 
what  can  he  hetter  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Imitation  of  Keha- 
ma  ?  Southey  himself  must  have 
laughed  at  it. 

'*  I  am  a  blessed  Glendoteer ! 
;    'Tis  mine  to  speak,  and  yours  to  hear. 

Midnight  1  yet  not  a  nose 
I    From  Towerhlll  to  Piccadilly  snored. 
Midnight !  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose. 
See  with  what  crimson  fury. 
By  Indra  fium'd,  the  god  of  fire  ascends 
the  walls  of  Drury. 

**  Tops  of  houses,  blue  with  lead, 
Bend  beneath  the  landlord's  tread. 
Master  and  prentice,  serving-man    and 
lord, 
Kailor  and  tailor. 
Grazier  and  brazier. 
Through  streeU  and  alleys  pour'd. 
All^  all  abroad  to  gaze,     ^^ 
And  wonder  at  the  blase.' 

The  Imitation  of  Scott  has  even 
some  of  the  graces  of  his  rich  and  pic- 
turesque style,  where  natural  ohjects 
are  to  be  described. 

««  On  fair  Augusta's  towers  and  trees 
Flitted  the  dreary  midnight  breeze. 
Curling  the  foliage  as  ii  past. 
Which  from  its  moon-tipp'd  plumage  cast 
A  spangled  light,  Uke  dahchig  spray, 
Then  reassumed  its  still  array. 
When,  as  night's  lamp  unclouded  hung. 
And  down  Its  full  effulgence  flung, 


It  shed  such  soft  and  balmy  power. 
That  cot  and  castle,  hall  and  bower. 
And  spire  and  dome,  and  turret  height^ 
Appear 'd  to  slumber  in  the  light." 

Then  comes  the  pleasant  burlesque 
of  those  ahrupt  hursts  with  which 
Scott  loved  to  astonish  the  ear ;  those 
sudden  and  startling  plunges  from  the 
softest  words  and  gentiest  images  into 
expressions  on  the  very  verge  of  ex- 
travagance. 

««  As  Chaos,  which,  by  heavenly  doom, 
Had  slept  in  CTerlasting  gloom. 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise 
When  light  first  flash'd  upon  her  eyes, 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke. 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames, 
For  shouts  were  heard   'mid  fire    and 

smoke. 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke— 

*  The  playhouse  is  in  fiames.'  " 

The  volumes  give  some  of  his  let- 
ters, wMch  are  written  in  the  easy  and 
unaffected  style  of  his  general  conver- 
sation. We  think  that  more  of  them 
ought  to  have  been  given,  for  more 
undoubtedly  might  have  been  found. 
He  was  perpetually  corresponding  ; 
and  as  he  always  carried  on  a  sort  of 
Platonic  passion  with  the  whole  sex, 
or  at  least  with  all  the  young  and 
agreeable  of  them,  who  came  in  hu 
way,  we  recommend  the  search  to  the 
editor  for  his  next  edition.  In  one 
of  these  letters  he  mentions  having  met 
the  Guiccioli>  who  gave  him  some 
slight  reminiscences  of  Byron.  Every 
recollection  of  the  lordly  poet  is  inter- 
esting, yet  we  wish  that  it  had  come 
from  a  purer  source  than  the  Italian. 
«'When  he  (Byron)  dined  with 
me,"  said  the  lady,  *'  he  ate  no  meat. 
Still  haunted  by  a  dread  of  growing 
fat>  he  very  much  iigured  his  health ; 
yet  his  figure  notwithstanding  grew 
larger.     Oh,  he  was  very  handsome 

^beautiful  eyes  and  eyelashes.    I  had 

occasion  to  go  to  Ravenna  upon  some 
family  business.  We  settied  that  he 
should  not  accompany  me.  At  that 
time  several  people  were  plaguing 
him  to  go  to  Greece.  '  Ah !'  he  said 
in  a  sportive  manner,  'let  fourteen 
captains  come  and  ask  me  to  go,  and 
go  I  will.'  Wel]>  fourteen  captains 
came  to  him,  and  said,  *  Here  we  are,' 
will  you  now  go.'  He  was  ashamed 
to  say  he  had  only  been  joking,  so  it 
ended  in  his  undertaking  to  go.  * 
•  •  ♦  ♦  He  was  not  well  when 
he  set  out.     In  Greece  they  wanted 
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to  bleed  him^he  would  not  be  bled, 
8o  he  died." 

The  countess  seems  to  have  told 
her  story  without  any  of  the  embar' 
rassment  which  might  have  been  pre- 
sumed on  the  occasion  ;  but  they  or- 
der those  matters  in  a  peculiar  way 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

**  Count  D'Orsay  set  me  down  in 
Craven  Street.  *  What  was  all  that 
Madame  Guiccioli  was  saying  to  yon 
just  now?'  he  inquired.  -'She  was 
tel^ng  me  that  her  apartments  are  in 
the  Rue  de  RIyoU,  and  that  if  I  visit* 
ed  the  French  capital,  she  hoped  I 
would  not  forget  her  address.* 
«  What  1  it  took  her  all  that  time  to 
say  that  V  *  Ah,  Smeeth,  you  old  hum- 
bug, that  won't  do."* 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  a  violent 
attack  of  influenza,  aggravated  by  a 
severe  access  of  gout,  completely  de- 


rangedhis  whole  system,  and  condemn- 
ed him  to  a  five  months*  confinement. 
From  this  he  rallied  by  an  excursion 
to  Tunbridge  wells;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  he  sank  again  1 
Though  an  abstemious  man,  he  had 
suflFered  from  the  gout  for  many  years ; 
had  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life  been 
forced  to  use  a  stick,  which  at  last  was 
superseded  only  by  a  crutch ;  and  he 
finally  shrunk  from  society,  and  lay 
upon  the  sofa,  until  that  too  was  to  l>e 
exchanged  for  a  calmer  place  of  rest.' 
He  had  always  expressed  himself 
anxious  that  his  last  illness  should  not 
be  attended  with  protracted  pain  ;  and 
this  he  was  spared.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  December  1839,  in  his  house 
in  Craven  Street,  London,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  burled  in  St 
Martin's  Church. 
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f ««  iloyi^l  Aca^my  haT6  just 
c1<i«e4  tbeir  £«hibitioii,  not  without 
th^  pt^rting  wdo4lQtion  of  Josepl^ 
l^ttW^x  lin(l  the  henedictioii  of  hotter 
iHQB,  Either  oireumBtaaoe  ia  no  small 
praise.  There  are^  wh'q  in  (he  bitter- 
imi  q(  a  4i«^iitent^  aplriti  revile  the 
Y^y  aan  lettiDg  ia  hU  glory*  4^pd 
"WQuld  will  Us  never  risiog.  Sppie  are 
QDYiQui  of  iplen4ottr  they  cannot 
reaeh*  and  bate  the  mind  that  pcQ« 
4aoea  it.  But  we  need  not  repeat 
aHob  trui«9u  i  onr  tasV  is  to  maKe  our 
QAmilMnti  upon  the  work*  exhibited  s 
and  we  resume  tb«ae*  our  annual  re- 
navka>  with  Mings  of  the  greatest 
goodtwitt  to  the  Eoy^l  Aee^depiy« 
and  the  British  artista.  «git  m^mh^ri^ 
who  have  contributed  works  of  very 
great  merit.  We  shall,  nevertheless, 
offer  our  criticbm  with  great  freedom ; 
andy  if  it  be  occasionally  severei  we 
can  with  safety  assert  it  will  be  witb>> 
out  personal  dislike  to  any  artist. 

*'  Amicus  Plato,  magis  arnica  Veritas.** 

Remembering  many  former  Exhibit 
tions,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  art- 
ists in  general  and  the  public,  upon 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  vulgari- 
ties, and  rejoice  to  find  the  arts  taking 
higher  ground.  There  is  now  little 
taste  for  that  style  of  painting  which 
was  termed  "  Low  Life."  May  the 
day  be  not  far  distant  that  shall  see 
its  total  extinction  1  The  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  Flemish  school,  the 
admiration  and  high  value  set'  upon 
works  merely  on  that  account,  in  de? 
fiance  of  subject,  have  too  long  fostered 
a  bad  taste ;  we  are  happy  to  see  that 
the  more  gross  and  vulgar  of  that 
school  are  less  sought  after,  and  a 
growing  competition  for  the  elegant 
familiar.  It  is  in  this  particular  line 
that  our  present  artists  excel :  and  as 
it  is  one  that  admits  of  much  feeling, 
tenderness,  and  beauty,  its  ascendency 
may  be  admitted  without  regret.  'It 
cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  are  making  advances  in  a 
higher  walk,  sc&rceij  pari  passu.  It 
is  said  that  many  hundred  pictures 
have  been  rejected  this  year — if  they 
were  worse  than  some  that  are  exhibit- 
ed, they  must  have  been  bad  indeed. 
Surely  it  would  be  more  kind  to  reject, 
than  to  place  a  picture  where  it  can- 
not be  seen ;    and  where  only  the 


staring  numliier  and  reference  ^o  the 
ca^logue  ''  damn  with  the  faint 
praise  '*  pf  having  been  admitted.  And 
It  ^  most  absurd  to  hang  pictures  at 
the  very  top  of  the  room,  which,  for 
tbeiv  ai^e  and  subjects,  require  to  be 
se^n  i^ear— if  they  will  not  bear  the 
qearer  view^  r^ect  them  altogether. 
It  ahquld  aeem  as  if  o^any  an  artist 
were  thus  victimized  to  the  fancy  of 
exhibiting  i^  pyramid  of  frames.  The 
sinaller  the  pictures*  the  higher  tbey 
are  piaced.  A  certain  order  and  sym- 
metiy  ef  framework  is  thus  preserved; 
but  it  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
carver  and  gilder  had  been  consulted 
in  the  displ^,  and  not  the  artist. 
When  shall  we  hav^  picture  and  sta- 
tue galleries  upon  a  good  prlnci|)lo  ? 
They  are  all  ridiculously  too  high. 
The  strained  eye  seldom  sees  even 
correctly,  and  more  seldom  with  plea- 
sure. It  is  subjected  to  an  intolerable 
glare  ;  and  the  attitude  is  painful. 
Pictures  should  rather  be  placed  below 
the  eye  than  above  it  There  should 
be  no  straining  of  the  sight.  The 
softening  of  the  eyelash  and  shade  of 
the  brow  is  advantageous  to  every 
effect  of  the  pencil ;  and  not  a  little  so 
in  that  they  furnish  the  spectator  with 
a  natural  repose,  and  unconstrained 
leisure,  without  which  the  mind  of 
taste  can  scarcely  receive  pleasurable 
sensations  through  the  eye.  We  have 
more  than  once  ventured  to  give  hints 
upon  this  subject ;  and  do  so  now  the 
more  readily  ;  because  we  perceive  an 
intimation  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  general  wish  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  that  a  gallery 
more  worthy  the  nation  should  bo 
constructed. 

There  has  been  again,  this  year, 
a  lamentable  lack  of  landscapes. 
Scenic  views  indeed  there  are;  but 
very  few  pieces  that  can  lay  claim  to 
be  considered  landscape,  and  those  of 
no  high  pretensions.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  a  decent  attempt  at  composition 
in  that  walk  of  art.  It  may  be  said,  in 
answer  to  this,  what  are  the  pictures 
of  Turner,  of  Stanfield,  of  Martin,  of 
Lee,  of  Creswick?  They  may  be  very 
bad  or  very  good — but  landscapes  they 
are  not.  What  then  do  we  mean  by 
landscape?  The  art  of  composing 
from'  natural  scenery,  in  the  same 
manner    that    historical  painting  is 
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coiQDO^^  from  the  human  figure.  ^  It 
should  be  peetry — the  materials  in- 
deed from  nature,  but  converted  by 
the  miqd  into  higher  truths  than  are 
obviqutftp  the  common  eye,  to  uncul- 
tured taste ;  and  yet  shall  be  so  strong 
of  nature  as  to  be  recognised  and  fetfc 
as  such.  If  such  be  landscape,  we  are 
afraid  the  Exhibition  has  nqt  possessed 
9ne. 

The  nearest  approach  tq  a  good 
landscape  that  we  remember  to  hav« 
seen  at  the  Royal  Academy,  was  a 
picture  by' a  Danish  artist,  Fearnley. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  make 
enquiry  respecting  him;  and  learn 
that  he  in  vain  tried  to  sell  his  pic- 
tures IB  this  country — in  fact,  that  he 
inet  with  no  encouragement ;  but  that, 
on  bis  return  1q  the  Continent,  his 
works  readily  sold.  There  was  a  mo- 
desty, a  quiet  sobriety  in  the  picture 
we  noticed,  that  was  even  assistant  to 
the  grand  and  sublime,  and  most  ui^- 
like  the  flashy,  gaudy,  trashy  style  of 
more  favourite  landscape  painters. 
We  expected  much  for  the  future 
from  his  pencil,  and  regret  to  learn 
that  he  ba9  left  the  country  for  lack  of 
encouragement ;  while  misapplied  la- 
bour and  parrot-colouring  procure  for 
far  inferior  talent,  fame  and  emolument. 

'*£x  hiB  viTtutem  discas,  verumque   la- 
bor exD, 
Fortunam  ex  alits/' 

The  fa^t  is,  there  is  l^tle  real  taste 
for  art  but  in  portrait — all  is  portrait, 
either  of  human  or  inhuman  things ; 
and  what  should  be  landscape  are 
merely  portraits  of  places — views*  So 
it  is  with  m^^ine  pieces,  "f  here  ^re 
few  spe^imeps,  and  they  not  very  good, 
l^ortr^it  in  every  form  is  in  the  ascen- 
dency. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  young 
^nd  old,  6gure  an^  flourish  in  every 
conceivable  attitude,  and  ipconceiy^- 
ble  expression.  We  have  multitudes 
qf  the  good,  the  ba(^  and  Indifferent. 
Valuable  memo^als  n^ust  \e  banded 
down,  and  the  far  more  profi^^ 
souroe,  vanity,  musf  be  fed  and  flutter- 
ed. There  is  ample  scope  and  room 
enough  in  this  walk  of  art ;  and  there 
is  plenty  of  talent  exercised  in  it.  Yet 
in  vievifiag  this  great  mass  of  portrait- 
ure annually  exhibited  on  the  walls, 
we  are  niuci  strucl^  wi(h  the  differenoe 
that  has  taken  place  either  in  the  cAam 
racter  of  mankind  or  in  the  art  and 
method  of  portraying  them,  ^q  the  old 
galleries  of  Lely  and  Kneller  we  9^0 
men  wortbv  to  have  swayed  senates, 
commanded  armies,    to  have  hunted 


in  the  parks,  to  have  adorned  in  their 
walk  the  noble  halls  on  which  they 
now  so  complacently  look  down,  or  to 
have  founded  families  still  proud  tq 
show  their  "  old  familiar  faces."  But 
for  an  ancestrv,  who  will  be  proud 
in  generations  to  come  to  point  to  the 
insignificant,  too  often  positively  meani 
progenitors  of  their  race  ?  The  lady 
portraits  are  more  successful,  femi- 
nine grace  and  beauty,  as  perhaps 
they  are  more  admired,  appear  to  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  talents 
of  our  artists.  In  every  department 
of  modern  art,  hpwever,  there  is  mor^ 
of  the  actual  than  the  poetical ;  cerr 
tainly  where  there  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
viate from  what  is  commonly  true, 
the  result  is  too  often  any  thing  but 
poetry.  And  here  we  cannot  but  la- 
ment the  utter  bewildermeqt  of  Tur? 
ner*s  extravagant  vagaries.  He  is 
now  doing  more  mischief  to  art,  than 
his  more  sound  genius  ever  did  good. 
His  pictures  are  like  those  playthings 
for  children's  eyes,  where  hits  of  tin- 
foil and  coloured  glass  are  to  be  seen 
representing  confusion,  and  nothing 
else.  We  shall  speak  of  £is  pictures 
in  this  year's  Exhibition  as  we  come  to 
them  in  our  extracts  from  our  note- 
book, to  which  it  is  no^r  tiqie  to  fefer* 
There  is  a  wide  field — ix^ove  th^  a 
thousand  works  of  art— our  review 
must  be  limited.  We  lieartily  wish 
that  the  admissiqn  were  less  generel* 
It  would* bo  mo^re  for  the  public  taste, 
and  more  beneflcial  to  ftrtists'  of  real 
merit,  if  the  numbers  were  greatly  re- 
duced and  th^  standard  higher. 

East  Rooh.  No.  10.  ''  Jl^o  Re- 
duced Gentlemi^n^  Qaught^i^."  R. 
Redgr^^ve. — As  this  ^  an  exquisitely 
beautiful  picture  both  as  to  desjgp> 
^h^aracter,  colpur«  and  ex^ntiao^  we 
cannot  do  wrong  in  copying  from  the 
catalQg\i.e  the  ^abject.  **  l  ^4  not 
waited  two  hours  whe9. 1  was  called  up 
and  found  Mr  Courtly  and  his  lady  at 
pi,quet ;  th^y  frequently  turned  their 
eye«  upon  me,  and  seemed  19  discover 
many  subjects  of  mprrimeot,  and  they 
threw  down  their  casds  in  hope  of  bet- 
ter sport.  The  lady  called  mo  to  her, 
and  began  with  an  afibcted  gravity  to 
enquire  what  I  could  do ;  *  bi\t  first 
turn  about  and  let  us  see  your  fine 
shape — well,  what  are  yo4  fit  fiof,  Mrs 
Mum  V'^RambUr^  Na  12.  Thepic« 
ture,  indeed,  tells  its  own  story.  It 
M  as  perfect  to  the  subjeel  9^  any  thing 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  ooloi^ii^is 
elegantly   light,  wi^^hput  any  pf  the 
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gaadiness  and  flaster  of  colours  into 
which  a  painter  of  less  talent  and  feelv 
ing  would  have  been  tempted,  accord- 
ing to  the  receipt  of  the  age's  fashion. 
The  foolishness  of  Mr  Courtly,  the 
confident  sport  (perhaps  we  should  say 
insolence,  if  the  skill  of  the  artist  had 
not  hidden  it  with  beauty  and  hal^ 
mirthful  coquetry)  of  his  lady,  are 
admirably  expressed.  There  is  just 
enough  of  contrast,  and  no  more,  in 
the  distressed  gentleman*8  daughter, 
whose  mourning  dress,  and  sensitiYo 
expression,  serve  to  eUdt  the  feeling 
of  the  subject,  yet  interfere  not  with 
the  elegant  lightness  of  the  fashionable 
fecene.  If  we  must  be  critical,  wo  do 
not  quite  like  the  colour  of  the  back- 
ground;  and  the  maid  bringing  in 
coffee,  might  with  advantage  have  been 
less  vulgar;  but  the  figure  is  Mrs 
Courtly,  and  probably  the  artist  was 
afraid  of  the  graceful  beyond  that 
character.  There  is  not  so  pleasing 
a  picture  in  the  catalogue. 

As  a  pendant  to  this,  we  here  notice 
No.  21.  "  Nell  Gwynne."  C.  Land- 
seer,  A. — "  No  sooner  had  she  ap-. 
peared  with  her  oranges  and  play- 
Dills,  than  the  eves  of  the  young  wits 
and  men  of  fashion,  who  frequented 
the  tavern  and  the  theatres,  were  fixed 
upon  her,  anxious  to  know  the  story 
and  birth  of  the  handsome  orange- 
girl.**— Mrs  Jamieson's  Beauties  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.  This, 
though  of  quite  a  different  handling,  is 
of  the  same  school — the  elegant  fami- 
liar ;  the  colour  varied,  without  being 
extravagant.  It  has  quite  an  air  of 
truth,  considerable  breadth  in  effect 
and  execution:  perhaps  the  counte- 
nances of  the  youths  too  much  resemble 
each  other,  and  are  hardly  expressive 
enough  of  the  wit. 

No.  13.  '<  Citara,  in  the  gulf  of 
Salerno,  looking  towards  the  coast 
of  Calabria.*'  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.— 
This  exemplifies  the  excellence  and 
the  defect  of  the  artist.  It  has  a  great 
air  of  nature  notwithstanding  its  con- 
ventional colouring.  Mr  Stanfield  is 
too  fond  of  drab,  with  blue  shadows ; 
whatever  scene  he  paints,  from  what- 
ever country,  there  is  this  peculiarity, 
as  if  he  modelled  his  town  views  in  a 
yellow  clay,  and  painted  from  his  mo- 
dels. It  is  this  defect  that  makes  his 
figures,  which  are  numerous  and  scat- 
tered, too  violent  and  spotty — too 
hard.  His  subjects  are  always  well 
composed,  but  with  a  scenic  view  and 
character;  that  is,  they  are  of  the  same 


theatrical  perspective  from  the  same 
given  distance;  they  are  of  a  rule 
which  deprives  him  of  much  variety 
—a  rule  best  adapted  to  the  (heatre, 
but  too  limited  for  general  picture. 
This,  and  his  conventional  colour,  give 
his  works  too  great  a  sameness ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  first  air  of  na- 
ture, we  are  forced,  after  a  time,  to 
suspect  individual  truth  where  all  are 
alike  and  after  the  same  receipt  Mr 
Stanfield  reminds  us  of  Louther- 
bourg;  but  he  has  less  daring  and 
less  variety ;  and  Loutherbourg  cer- 
tainly oftener  deviated  from  the  scenic 
rule.  Yet  is  Mr  Stanfield  the  best  of 
our  *'  view  *'  painters. 

No.  26.  *»  Andromeda  —  Perseus 
coming  'to  her  Rescue."  W.  Etty, 
R.  A.-«What  should  induce  a  painter 
to  select  this  subject,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity it  offers  of  representing  female 
beauty  in  distress  ?  On  this  account 
the  story  has  been  often  painted, 
and  has  often  been  the  choice  of 
poets.  Yet  what  has  Mr  Etty 
made  it  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest 
pretension  to  beauty  in  Andromeda ; 
and  so  imbecile  and  disagreeable  is 
the  attitude,  that  she  resembles  more 
the  horror  of  horrors,  one  beyond  that 
of  Andromeda  and  the  monster — a 
drunken  woman.  The  star  shooting 
into  the  iron  dragon*s  mouth  and  out 
again,  is  a  silly  affectation,  and  only 
promotes  laughter.  As  a  companion 
to  this,  by  the  same  artist,  we  here 
notice. 

No.  30.  "  Mar8,*Venu8,  and  Atten- 
dant disrobing  her  Mistress  Tor  the 
Bath.'* — A  littie  more  would  have 
made  this  good ;  but  Venus  is  not  a 
beauty,  nor  quite  graceful.  We  learn 
from  this  that  Venus  had  a  negresa 
for  her  femme'de^chambre  and  cer- 
tainly had  worn  stays.  The  colouring 
is  good — a  littie  more  delicacy  would 
have  made  the  picture  good. 

No.  25. — **  Olevans,  near  Subiaco, 

Roman  States.*'     W.  Havell This 

is  one  of  the  disagreeably  hot  school. 
It  is  too  well  and  too  ill  painted ;  too 
well  not  in  some  respects  to  remind 
one  of  nature,  and  so  ill  as  to  put  one 
out  of  humour  both  with  nature  and 
art.  Why  will  not  Mr  Havell  consi- 
der that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
repose  ?  But  we  forget  that  repose  is, 
in  our  times,  sadly  out  t)f  fashion, 
which  is  further  exemplified  in 

No.  27.  **  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.** 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  R.A.;— and  to 
this  we  turn  with  instant  pain,  and 
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from  it  with  great  disgust.     We  are 
reallr  very  sonrj  to  be  compelled  to 
speak  as  we  must  of  Mr  Turner.  He 
either  imposes  upon  himself  or  upon 
the  public.    It  would  be  a  great  kind- 
ness  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
strange  performances ;  or  the  Hang- 
ing  Committee  do  not  do  him  and  his 
former  genius  justice  in  not  rejecting 
them.  Here  we  have  such  an  Ariadne 
and  such  a  Bacchus  as  for  ever,  if  the 
picture  be  remembered,  must  cast  ri- 
dicule upon  the  subject,  and  is  there- 
fore injurious  to  the  well-known  Ti- 
tian in  the  National  Gallery,  from 
which  Turner  (as  one  would  think, 
maloTolently)  has  burlesqued  the  fi- 
grures.  Ariadne  is  the  oddest  creature ! 
Mr  Turner  has  contrived  to  scratch 
in,  we  cannot  say  paint,  at  once  a 
profile  and  a  full  face,  but  without 
shadow  s  so  that  Ariadne  is  something 
between  an  owl  and  the  fish  called  old 
maid — old  maid,  however,  with  a  nu- 
merous family,    poor  Bacchus   and 
white  doll  Fauns.     This  has  neither 
composition,  nor  execution,  nor  any 
beauty  of  any  kind  that  we  can  see, 
and  is  altogether  a  melancholy  absur- 
dity.     We  find  one  rather  startling 
novelty,  that  the  svbirs  temple  was  a 
ruin  in  the  days  of  Bacchus. 

No.  48.  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  pre- 
senting, for  the  approval  of  Pope 
Paul  III.,  a  silver  censer  of  his  own 
workmanship."  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
R.A. — This  is  more  than  a  resuscitap 
tion  of  Sir  D.  Wilkie's  power ;  a 
very  fine  picture,  painted  with  great 
breadth,  and  a  great  and  unaffected 
simplicity.  The  Pope's  head  and 
whole  figure  is  excellent;  perhaps 
there  is  something  a  little  hard  in 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Where  we  are  so  , 
greatly  gratified,  we  scarcely  like  to 
make  a  remark  upon  a  trifling  point ; 
but  as  it  shows  a  peculiarity  which  is 
better  avoided,  we  will  venture  to  re- 
mark that  Sir  David  is  not  quite  hap- 
py in  his  wiry  manner  of  representing 

hair ^it  is  slightly  perceivable  here. 

No.  55.  <«  Venice— the   Bridge  of 
Sighs,'' 

"  I  stood  upon  a  bridge,  a  paltee  and 
A  prison  on  each  hand/' — BraoK. 
What  a  thing  we  have  here !  Ve- 
nice treacle  and  white  sngar;  Venice 
going  mad,  like  Tilburnia's  maid,  in 
whittf  mnsUn,  yet,  on  nearer  look,  it 
b  white  plaster.  Where  is  the  rich 
and  gorgeous  Venice?  covered  over 
like  a  twelfth  cake. 

No.  56.    "  Hope."     W.   Boxall. 
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**  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light"— 
Zech.  xiv.  7* 

This  is  too  quiet  and  modest  to  at- 
tract attention  in  an  exhibition  glare. 
It  is  simple  and  of  sweet  expression, 
and  very  unpresumingly  painted. 

No.  61 . "  The  Salutation  to  the  Aged 
Friar."  C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.  A.— This 
has  much  beauty,  particularly  in  the 
expression  of  the  female  group ;  yet 
we  think  it  injured  in  effect  by  the 
violent  blue  and  red.  If  some  of  the 
latter  had  been,  in  the  drapery, 
changed  to  green,  and  the  blue  made 
less  blue,  the  harmony  would  have 
been  better,  and  the  intended  simpli* 
city  would  have  better  told.  The  vio* 
lent  contrast  of  hot  and  cold  colours, 
when  in  any  quantity,  is  always  pain« 
ful  to  the  eye ;  we  turn  away,  be* 
fore  we  are  satisfied  with  the  subject, 
for  repose.  We  wish  that  Mr  East* 
lake,  who  has  great  powers,  and 
Uwins,  who  has  a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture here,  would  seriously  study  this 
matter.  If  they  defend  themselves  by 
.nature,  we  woidd  suggest  that  there  are 
times  when  we  make  artificial  shade 
to  shun  the  heat  of  midday  nature,  and 
endeavour  to  cool  it  into  repese.  Glare 
destroys  sentiment. 

No.  71-  "  Venice,  from  the  Canale 
della  Giudecca,  chiesa  de  S.  Maria.'* 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.— Turner 
again  I  Is  there  any  thing  to  enable 
us  to  put  in  a  good  word?  There  is. 
The  sky  is  very  natural,  and  has  its 
due  aerial  perspective ;  aJl  the  rest  is 
wretched:  buildings  as  if  built  of 
snow  by  children  in  sport 

No.  72.  "  Scene  from  the  Gentie 
Shepherd."    A.  Johnston. 
'<  Last  morning  I  was  gay  and  early  out, 
•   Upon  a  dike  I  lean'd  glowring  about, 
I  saw  mj  Meg  come  liokin  o*«t  the  lea  ; 
I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Maggy  saw  na  me." 

This  is  an  indication  that  the  paint- 
er could  do  better.  The  attempt' to 
give  the  morning  air  is  a  failure 
there  is  too  much  washy  smoothness ; 
yet  the  shepherd's  figure  is  very  good, 
and  cleanly  painted. 

No.  91.  *«  Temple  of  Vesta,  Tivoli; 
taken  soon  after  the  falling:  of  the  old 
wooden  bridge  in  1829."--Here  is  an- 
other of  Mr  Havell's  yolk-of-egg  pic- 
tures. The  mode  of  treatment,  and 
particularly  the  many  vile  figures, 
make  the  scene  like  a  vulgar  fair 
which  ought  to  be  grand.  A  seller  of 
umbrellas  would  have  been  an  acqui- 
sition ;  for  who  would  not  have  pur- 
chased a  littie  shade? 
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95.  *'  Proserpina.**     H.  How-  'Jured  by  the  warm  drab  to  which 

Landseer  is  so  much  addicted.     His 
pictures  in  this  Exhibition  are  all  so 
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No. 
ard,  R.  A 

*'  That  fair  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine,  gathering 
flowers, 

Herself  a  fairer  flower,  hf  gloomy  Dis 

Waa  gathered/' 

This  is  mel^ncho\y  indeed — we 
mean  not  the  fate  of  Proserpine,  for 
the  sooner  she  gets  out  of  such  a  land- 
scape  the  better ;  but  why  should  it 
be  '<  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire  ?**  Surely  it  is  not  poetical  that 
Pluto  should  roast  Proserpine,  who 
«»  ruled  the  roast  below."  Why  will 
painters  have  it  that  a  nigger  Pluto 
Jumped  out  of  the  fire,  li^e  a  roast 
chestnut,  and  took  the  beauteous  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  daughter  of  Ceres 
into  it^  she  being  no  salamander  to 
endpreit?  Mr  Howard  has  so  long 
paiq^ed  celestials  in  the  skies,  that  he 
does  not  well  comprehend  their  foot- 
ing upon  land :  are  the  stars  againat 
bim,  that  he  should  forsake  Urania  and 
all  her  train,  or  has  he  taken  the  he- 
roic fit  ?  '«  Flectere  si  nequeo  superos, 
Acheronta  movel^o.*'  It  is  dreamy, 
and  misty,  and  dingy,  where  it  ought 
to  be  clear  and  distinct ;  and  distinctly 
hard  and  doll  like  in  the  figures,  where 
a  little  more  dreaminess  would  have 
been  better.  It  is  bad  in  coFour  as  in 
compo.sitibp.  We  are  sorry  that  ^^r 
Howard,  R.  A.,  should  have  exhibited 
this  failure.     Wo  must  go  back  to 

No.  ^2.  *'.  Portrait  of  the  Queen 
Victoria  ip  the  robes  of  state  in 
which  her  Majesty  paeets  the  Parlia- 
ment." Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.A.— There 
is  a  Btifitiess  an4  formality  in  this  that 
is  unpleasant ;  it '  is  like  a  woodep 
figure,  such  as' we  have  seen  a  Dutch 
toy,  standing,  for  laok  of  legs  andfeet> 


{)erfect  in  their  kind,  that  we  think  the 
ast  we  see  the  best. 

No.  121.  '•  The  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Christopher,  Baron  Cottenham,  Lord 
High   Chancellor."     C.   R.    Leslie, 

R.  A Though  very  well  painted, 

there  is  rather  formality  than  dignity 
in  the  figure  and  expression  ;  the  head 
is  too  small,  perhaps,  for  the  space  of 
canvass.  It  certainly  reminds  us  of 
the  exclamation  in  the  Critic,  **  O 
most  accomplished  Christopher  1" 

No.  125.  *'  Milton  dictating  to  his 
Daughters."  Sir  A.  W.  Callcotf, 
R.  A. — We  are  sorry  to  see  Callcott 
lorsake  his  own  style,  in  which  he  ex- 
cels all  others,  his  sea-pieces  and 
coasts,  for  such  large  designs,  which 
lack  sentiment  and  expression.  This 
18  black  and  weak  y  black,  but  not  so- 
lemn. 

No.  133. «  First  Love.''  W.  Mul-  - 
ready,  R.  A. — This  will  make  a  very 
good  engraving  ;  for  the  expression  is 
admirable.  A  country  boy  and  girl, 
more  of  a  tender  than  melancholy  cast, 
vet  they  look  as  if  they  would  be  un- 
fortunate in  their  love ;  but  as  a  pic- 
ture it  is  greatly  injured  by  the  pecu- 
liar colouring  which  Mr  Mulready 
has  of  late  adopted :  it  is  **  hot,  hot, 
all  hot.**  It  might  have  been  entitled 
'» Love's  Fiery  Or^ieal." 

No.  18.  "  Tell  me  what  I  like." 
C.  Brockey. — A  very  beautiful  little 
picture  of  elegant  beauty.  A  lady 
and  her  parrot,  well  penciled  and 
coloi;red,  and  more  pleasing  in  expres- 
sion than  the  works  of  Mctzu  or 
Netcher,  whom  Mr  Brockey  has  evi- 
dently studied.  It  is  quite  nature,  and 
pleasing  nature ;  why  it  bears  its  title. 


on  a  deep  gilt  base,  meant  tp  represent '  Pleasing  nature ; 

gold  fringe ;  it  appears  loaded,  that     Ve  cannot  tell. 

?u.  n^.._°_l_  u.'l^.r. :.'  No.  122.     «' Peasantry  returning 

from  Naples  tp  Sorrento."  J.  Bou- 
terwick. — We  particularly  request  Mr 


the  figure  may  be  sure  to  stand. 
No.  100.     A.  B.  Chalon. 


*^  Le  baa  couleur  de  rose  ^yec  une  jfrretiire 
' d 'argent. "—Ls  Piabls  Boiteux. 

Thia  i«  ^  \wj  plever  and  pleaaant 
diablerie. 

No.  1 19.  f'  A  aketcb,  for  a  ptotnre 
(roip  the  Gentle  Shepherd.'*  Sir  D. 
WilkUt  R.  A.-rrThis  is  very  itrange  I 
One  ^ou)d  imagine  SirDa?id  to  be  a 
{lleep-w(|lker,  and  that  be  had  painted 
this  Q^d  thing  with  ohanoa  materials, 
and  his  finger  fur  a  brush. 

No.  1^0.  «^  Horaes  takeq  in  to  bait, 
the  prviipe^tjof  J.  l^arsball,  Esq."  £. 
L^ndaeer,  R.  A* — This  is  very  beau- 
tiful ;  but  we  cannot  but  think  it  in-* 


Uvirins  to  look  at  this  performance,  to 
show  him  his  own  fault  by  hia  imita- 
tor. It  is  oT  the  red-hqf  school.  How 
deltght^lly  true  to  nature  is 

No.  139.  «  Macaw,  Love-birds, 
Terrier  and  Spaniel  Puppies  belong- 
ing to  her  Mi^esty.**  E;  Landseer, 
R:  A. — This  w6uld  iq^nortalize  Land- 
seer had  ho  painted  nothing  ehe.  His 
are  not  mere  animals  ;  they  tell  a 
story.  You  see  them  not  only  alive, 
but  you  see  their  biography,  and  know 
what  they  do,  and.  If  the  expression 
be  allowed,  what  they  think.  The 
maoaw  hai  a  biscuit  in  his  daw*  the 
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loYe•b^'d8  are  fl^tterii^»  and  the  inU 
xniuble  teir^^r  is  beg^ng  for  a  mor- 
sel from  the  magnificeat  *'  master  of 
the  feast.'*  {t  is  wonderfully  execut* 
ed  ;  perhaps  the  brilliancy  of  the  bird 
^oqld  not  hav^  been  injured  had  the 
background  been  less  white. 

We  are  glad  to  see  heads  of  cha- 
racter such  88  "  Portia."  No.  137. 
J.  Severp. — Thoijigh  it  is  not  ^uite 
a  Portia^  it  is  sweet.  Were  it  a  Iittia 
more  solidly  painted^  it  would  be 
better ;  it  wants  the  force  of  nature. 
It  Is  a  good  imitation  of  the  pure  pf 
Baffaelle.     The  portrait  of  the  Mar- 

Juees  of  Douglas  and  Clydesdale,  by 
L  W.  Pickersgill5R.A.,fuUy  keeps 
up  the  reputation  of  that  admirable 
portrait- painter.     It  is  all  vigour. 

In  149-.*<  Lion  Dog,  (from  Malta, 
the  last  of  the  tribe,)  the  property  qS 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,"  E. 
Landseer,  R.A.^  we  have  anothef 
instance  of  the  poetical  manner  of 
this  great  artist — it  Is  animal  biogra- 
l^by  again.  The  placing  the  little 
shock-dog  under  the  protection  pf 
Lion*8  nose,  is  very  happy. 

No.  155,  "  Sorrento,  Bay  of  Na- 

Jles,"  is  clever,  as  all  Mr  Stanfield*8 
ictures  are;  but  his  conventional 
drab  colour  is  a  great  drawback  upon 
pur  admiratipn.  Such  scenes  certaiq- 
\j  require  the  charm  of  local  colour : 
^%  all  events,  the  warm  drab,  as  a 
conventional  colour  of  his  schools  Is 
ifot  agreeable. 

No.  174.  **  Banquet  Scene  in 
Macbeth."  D.  Macl'lse.  1(1.  A.  elect. 


^  Act  ill.  Sc€ne  4 — A  Maom  o/StcUe  m 
the  Paktce — a  Bcunquet  prepared. 
Maobbth,  I*a]»t  Maovkth,  Rossi, 
Lairox,  Lorde  and  AttendaiUe.  The 
Ohoat  q^BAVQvo  risee^  and  ei^  t» 

Maa^th.  Tl^cMi  cvnt  nol  n^  I  djd  i^; 
i^v«r  ika)^4 
Thy  gory  locks  tt  me. 
J^^f^ue,  6eotl«m«o,  VH  t  hii  hi^hnfis  is 

opt  well. 
Lady>  Afacbeih,  Sit,  woy^bjr  fucnds;-:^ 
^  lord  is  often  thus, 
^a4  \9X\i  Veeo  from  his  joutb :  pray  yoi^ 

kee^  seat  j 
Tl|«  %t  is  mqmenury ;  upon  a  tbonght 
He  will  again  be  well :  if  mucb  yea  note  bhn 
Vou  shall  o0eod  him,  and  extend  hi«  passion ; 
]^eed^  and  r^a^d  liiiy  Qot.  Ar^  you  a  man  ?  '* 

W^  ^av^  Q9pied  the  extract  from 
tbe  play,  that  it  may  be  ^een  how  f»r 
Mr  Macl^e  has  kept  to  his  authority. 
Macbeth  looks  at  the  GJiost  of  Banquo, 
Lady  Macbeth  grasps  manfully   his 
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arm*  and,  with  the  motion  of  the  other 
hand,  addresses  her  guests.  Macbeth 
and  Lady  M&cbeth  are  in  the  centre 
of  t^e  picture,  on  each  side  are  the 
guest  tables,  and  the  guests  ri^e  in 
astonishment  and  confusion.  The 
phost  of  Banquo  is  a  novelty — it  is  a 
visible  shadow  |  that  is,  you  see  its 
filmy  form,  and  see  through  it — the 
(lead  alone,  and  why  so  is  not  clear,  is 
darker  and  more  opaque,  rather  ver- 
ging into  a  positive  substance.  Mac- 
beth is  the  very  image  of  terror — every 
feature  appears  rigid  with  that  expres- 
sion, and  ne  is  starting  as  he  sits  back 
from  the  apparition.  Lady  Macbeth  Is 
standing.  Hers  is  a  fine  commanding 
aspect;  but  it  is  undignified.  It  18 
fine  as  that  of  a  bandit's  wife — it  is 
not  Lady  Macbeth.  Her  limbs  too, 
her  hand  and  arm,  are  too  masc\iline 
and  brawny.  It  should  seem  that  Mr 
Maclise  imagines  Rosse*8  speech^ 
*'  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not 
wellt'*  to  have  been  spoken  with  a  hid- 
den meaning:  for  her  expression  is 
indignant,  and  of  unconcealed  com- 
mand and  stern  authority,  whereas  her 
'^hole  speech  in  the  play  is  ^o  sooth 
the  guests,  and  is  artful  in  the  ex- 
treme. By  the  strong  grasp  she  takes 
of  Macbeth,  we  are  to  suppose  she  is 
on  ibe  poin(  of  turning  to  him,  as 
Sbakspeare  ^as  inimitably  made  her, 
with,  **  Are  you  a  man  ?*'  No  picture 
pan  perhaps  give  the  scene,  for  these 
are  the  two  moments.  Would  not  the 
latter  have  b^en  the  best  ?  Notwith- 
standing these  remarks.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  power,  and  of  a  masterly 
band  and  mind.  It  has  strikingly  the 
defects,  as  well  as  beauties,  of  Mr 
Maclise*s  manner.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered, perhaps,  somewhat  too  hard>  too 
distinctly  made  out  and  painted  up  to 
the  effect  of  each  individual  object,  in 
the  subordinate  parts,  as  if  he  were 
Bot  aware  bow  much  the  yrand  and 
sublin^e  owe  to  obscurity  judiciously 
given.  There  is  too  much  labour  be- 
atpwed  upon  mere  Accessories.  It 
would  be  more  rich  if  H  were  kss  rich ; 
the  gorgeous  of  o(namen(^  and  display 
of  power  of  painting,  tend  to  overpower 
the  sentiment.  We  doubt  not,  ere 
long,  Mr  Maclise  will  learn  to  subdue 
vfhat  is  extravi^ant.  With  a  little 
more  siqipUcity,  with  an  ambition  for 
something  higher  than  wiM  be  pon« 
sistent  with  conspicuous  and  gorge- 
ons  accessories*  he  bids  fair  to  form  a 
B^hopl  of  English  art  of  which  the 
pation  may  be  pr^ud. 
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«*  The  Portrait  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,"  &c.,  by  G.  Patten,  A.,  is  of 
considerable  power.  There  is  evident- 
ly t0o  much  space  above  the  head, 
which  makes  the  figure  look  small. 

No.  203.  "  Slavers  throwing  over 
the  Dead  and  Dying — Ty phon  coming 
on."    J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 
"  Aloft  all  hands,  strike  the  topmast  and 

belay;. 
YoQ   angiy  setting   sun,   and  fierce-edged 

clouds 
Declare  the  Typhon*s  coming. 
Before  it  sweep  your  decks,  throw  overboard 
The  dead   and   dying — never    heed    their 

chiins. 
Hope,  bope->falUclou8  hope ! 
Where  is  thy  market  now  V*—MS.  Falla- 
cies of  Hope, 
Whether  the  MS.  was  made  for  the 
picture,  or  the  picture  for  the  MS., 
they  are  very  much  alike,  out  of  all 
rule  and  measure.  The  lines  are, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  to  ex. 
plain  the  piece — without  them,  past 
the  imagination  of  man  to  find  out. 
There  is  evidently  a  vessel  riding  in  a 
chaos  of  red  and  yellow  stuflf,  suppo- 
sed to  be  meant  for  water,  but  that  it 
quits  the  horizontal  line  and  runs  up- 
hill. Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  and 
all  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  what  have  we 
in  the  foreground  ?  It  is  a  black  leg 
thrown  overboard,  and  round  it  run 
fish  g^at  and  small.  There  is  a 
whale- like  fish  booming  large  in  ob- 
scurity, which  Mr  Turner  may  mean 
to  represent  "  Typhon's  coming." 
Is  it  allegory?  Between  the  vessel 
and  the  fish  there  is  an  odd  object 
that  long  puzzled  us.  We  may  be 
wrong;  but  we  have  conjectured 
it  to  be  a  Catholic  bishop  in  canoni- 
cals gallantly  gone  overboard,  to  give 
benediction  to  the  crew,  or  the  fish,  or 
Typhon.  Is  it  "  Bishop  Blaze,"  amid 
a  dreadful  conflict  between  sulphur 
and  carmine  ?  The  fish  claiming  their 
leg-acy  is  very  funn^.  What  could 
have  given  rise  to  this  dream  of  the 
colour  pots  ?    Here,  too,  is  something 

Suite  miraculous — ^iron  chains  are 
eating  I  Is  it  meant  to  be  poetical, 
that,  as  in  the  old  woman  s  case, 
"  water  wouldn't  quench  fire,"  **  fire 
wouldn't  burn  sticks  *'  —  so  'water 
wouldn't  swallow  slavery's  chains. 
There  they  are,  however,  and  won't 
go  down.  They  may  make  excuse 
that  the  water  is  no  water  after  all, 
and  has  not  an  idea  of  liquidity.  But 
it  is  too  hard  a  task  to  account  for  any 
thing  in  this  unaccountable  perfor- 
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No.  204.  «  Almsgiving."  C.  W. 
Cope — is  a  very  simply  elegant  de^ 
sign.     The  expression  of  the  princi- 

Sal  figure  is  very  sweet  and  pure.  It 
I  a  pity  it  is  so  poor  in  colour. 
No.  190.  "  The  Greek  Church  of 
the  Holy  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,**  &c. 
ByD.  Roberts. — It  is  very  interesting 
for  its  subject  It  is  very  well  painted, 
with  high  finish.  We  are  convinced 
by  this,  as  well  as  other  pictures  of 
Mr  Roberts*,  that  the  peculiar  warm 
drab  colour  which  is  so  common  in 
his  and  other  artists'  works,  is  a  bad 
background  for  figures.  In  this  piece 
they  are  very  good,  well  coloured,  and 
well  executed ;  but  they  look  hard  : 
the  drab  colour  is  in  fault.  What  is 
the  substance  meant  to  be  represent- 
ed ?  It  is  the  same  in  all  his  subjects. 
We  suspect  there  is  somewhat  of  man- 
ner in  it.  Fine  and  good  as  Mr  Ro- 
berts' finish  and  execution  are,  we 
doubt  if  a  little  more  boldness  and  less 
of  the  enamel  would  not  be  an  im- 
provement in  his  style.  His  manner 
captivates  at  first  by  this  peculiar  qua- 
lity ;  for  that  very  reason  the  propri- 
ety of  it  is  questionable :  it  became 
less  agreeable  to  our  eyes  at  every 
view. 

No.  197.  **  Titian  and  Irene  da 
Spilimbergo."  W.  Dyce — This  re* 
presents  Titian  reclining  on  the  grass 
m  the  grounds  of  a  villa,  enjoving  the 
conversation  of  the  beaudful  Irene; 
There  is  something  so  odd' in  this 
picture,  that  von  are  at  first  more  dis- 
posed to  laugh  at  it  than  to  admire. 
It  is,  however,  a  clean  picture,  though 
in  many  parts  affected,  as  in  the 
whiteness  of  Irene's  face ;  and  cer- 
tainly poor  Titian,  whom  we  never 
think  of  but  with  respect,  is  here  too 
much  of  the  sprawling  Scaramouch  or 
Jackpndding.  There  is  an  audacity 
in  the  picture,  which,  subdued,  may 
make  a  painter. 

No.  214.  "  Scene  from  Gil  Bias." 
—Here  Mr  Maclise  shows  his  power 
in  grave  humour.  The  piece  is  ad- 
mirably painted.  Gil  Bias  purchases 
his  suit  of  blue  velvet,  and  tries  it  on. 
We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  Gil 
Bias,  though  Mr  Maclise's  conception 
of  the  character  may  be  right.  We 
will  here  notice  his  scene  from 
*'  Twelfth  Night,"  No.  881— it  being 
in  the  same  line.  It  is  the  vanitjr  of 
Malvolio,  who  appears  in  Olivia's 
garden;  «Mn  veUow  stockings  and 
cross-gartered. ' 

««  Malvolio,  Sweet  Udy!— ho— ho— 
[SmtVes  fantatHcalfy, 


1840.] 
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Olivia,  God  comfort  thee  I  Why  dost 
thou  smile  so,  and  kiss  thy  hand  so 
oft?" 

Nothing  can  be  more  felicitous  than 
the  characters.  Olivia  b  perfectly 
beautiful — so  sweet,  so  delicate,  and 
in  such  wondennent  at  her  fantastic 
steward.  The  ^den^  too,  is  good. 
Malyolio's  conceit  is  perfect.  This  is 
another  instance  of  our  success  in  the 
elegant  familiar. 

No.  230.  *'A  subject  from  the 
Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins."  W. 
Ettj,  R.  A. — The  five  wise  virgins  are 
above  with  the  bridegroom,  at  an 
opening,  over  the  door,  at  which  the 
five  foolish  have  in  vain  been  crying 
for  admittance.  The  conception  \a 
yerj  good.  The  architecture  simple, 
and  very  broadly  treated,  and  with 
good  sober  colour,  which  well  sets  off 
the  dresses  of  the  foolish  virgins, 
which  are  rich,  and  generally  in  good 
harmony  with  the  general  effect.  It 
IS  near  being  a  fine  picture,  and  we 
hope  Mr  Etty  will  make  it  so,  and  re» 
ceive  our  suggestions  in  good  part ; 
it  is  greatly  injured  by  the  fallen 
figure,  which  is  ugly  from  its  sprawl- 
ing attitude — in  fact,  it  is  unsupported 
by  the  ground,  and  looks  isolated, 
and  besides,  it  is  neither  falling  nor 
fallen,  and  looks  a  deformity  in  the 
picture.  The  one  rushing  from  the 
door  in  despair,  is  capital.  The  wise 
over  the  doorway,  and  the  bridegroomf 
want  beauty  and  dignity ;  an  hour  or 
two  might  well  be  bestowed  on  this : 
there  is  too  much  very  good  to  let  it 
remain  as  it  is. 

No.  243.  "  The  new  Moon ;  or, 
I've  lost  my  Boat,  you  shan't  have 
your  Hoop."  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R. A. 
—The  painting  does  not  belie  the  sil- 
liness of  the  tiUe.  **  The  new  Moon, 
or,*' — what  can  the  moon  have  to  do 
with  the  loss  of  a  hoop  and  a  boat  ? 
Who  would  have  imagined  this  to  be 
moonlight  ?  It  isfar  below  even  '*  moon- 
shine." There  is  a  red  child  squalling 
lustily.  The  moral  is,  that  spoiled 
children  of  all  ages  do  very  silly  things. 
No.  252.  «*  The  Irish  Whbky- 
Still."  SirD.  WUkie,  R.  A.— This 
is  an  interior — an  Irish  cabin.  On 
one  side  is  the  mother  with  a  child  in 
arms ;  on  the  other,  at  the  door,  the 
father  on  the  watch ;  in  the  centre,  an 
elder  boy  attending  the  fire,  the  still 
at  work.  So  simple  is  the  subject ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  in  it  whatever 
to  create  an  interest.  No  one  will  care 
one  farthing  whether  they  are  disco< 
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vered  or  not.  The  subject,  therefore, 
must  be  viewed  merely  as  a  means  to 
show  the  artist's  skill  in  the  subordi- 
nate parts  of  his  art,  in  chiaroscuro, 
colour,  texture,  and  imitation.  In 
all  these  it  is  defective.  It  is  unplea- 
santly scattered  in  effect ;  the  colour- 
ing is  monotonous;  and,  where  in 
any  degree  varied,  out  of  harmony. 
The  texture  is  strange ;  of  a  wet  and 
stringy  character ;  and,  as  for  exact 
imitation  of  nature^  it  is  not  happy. 
The  woman's  face  could  not  have  that 
white  look  in  such  a  cabin.  The  child 
in  arms  is  beautifully  designed  and 
executed  ;  and  the  boy  at  the  fire  is 
very  good  indeed — the  attitude  youth- 
ful and  naturally  graceful.  We  ob« 
serve  in  it  Sir  D.  Wilkie*s  peculiar 
method  of  painting  hair,  the  best 
caricature  of  which  was  his  **  Portrait, 
Master  Donne,"  in  the  last  year's  ex« 
hibition.  The  smoke  is  liquid.  We 
have  no  right  to  object  to  a  painter's 
manner  if  it  suits  his  subject.  Here  it 
does  not;  but  where  there  are  two 
manners,  as  shown  in  this  and  other 
pictures,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Pope  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  we 
may  express  regret  that  a  man  of  Sir 
David's  genius  should  not  adhere  to 
the  best :  again  we  repeat,  we  have 
never  seen  any  thing  from  his  hand  of 
so  much  power  as  that  picture. 

No.  272.  «  Araby  and  a  Pony," 
&c.  A.  Cooper,  R.  A — It  is  difiicult 
to  give  a  preference  to  any  one  of  Mr 
Cooper^s  portraits  of  horses ;  they  are 
so  evenly  and  equally  well  executed 
and  coloured.  He  has  the  judgment 
to  know  that  white  and  g^ey  horses 
d6  not  require  dark  backgrounds. 
With  him  there  is  no  violence  of  this 
kind,  no  disagreement  in  effect  be- 
tween one  part  and  another.  The 
sky  in  this  picture  is  very  good. 

No.  273,  "The  Bye-road."  T. 
Creswick. — This  is  a  true  representa- 
tion of  a  bye- road,  where  the  sun,  it 
may  be  said,  delights  to  choose  re- 
tirement, and  playfully  throws  down 
his  flickering  lights.  The  quietness 
of  such  scenes  is  delightful ;  the  effect 
of  the  sportive  light  is  managed  with 
very  great  truth.  .  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  rest  of  the  picture  is 
too  light,  and  rather  destructive  of 
the  repose  which  the  flickering  light 
itself  would  not  destrov.  There  is 
something  extremely  pleasing  in  all 
that  comes  from  the  pencil  of  this 
artist;  yet  here  we  will  venture  to 
remark,  that  the  repose  in  No.  7« 
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(Octagon  Room,)  "  The  Ford,"  by  Mr 
Creswick,  is  fnjurtod  by  thtt  det>th  nol 
being  kept  up— paHft  are  too  lights 
and  periiaps  the  general  colour  too 
dark  and  brown ;  and  the  Bide8»  one 
particularly^  let  you  out  of  the  scene, 
which  would  bto  more  beautiful  if  mofe 
enclosed ;  for  enclosure  Is  the  charae*- 
ter  after  all. 

No.  292.  "  The  Dforaos*  or  Outer 
Court  of  the  Great  Temple  at  £dfoil 
in  Upper  Egypt."  D.  Roberts,  A. — 
This  view  is  taken  from  under  the 
portico  of  thb  templCi  looking  towards 
the  grand  entrance,  tWo-thirds  of  the 
columns  being  covered  with  satid. 
The  temple  itself  is  buried  to  the  roof. 
This  is  a  very  striking  scene ;  the  coo 
lumns  rising  in  perspective  out  of  the 
sand,  retaining  order  over  even  deso- 
latiorty  ahd  tlie  grand  simplicity  of 
effect,  are  very  solemn.  A  group  in 
the  centre)  well  painted,  give  a  scalb 
—nothing  more  is  wanted .  The  other 
figures,  though  well  painted,  and 
perhaps  truly  representing  character 
and  costumi^,  injure  the  picture.  They 
are  spots,  and  for  disblaV,  &nd  too 
obtrusive.  Otie  would  nhre  been 
enough,  showing  the  distance  to  the 
centre* 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than"  Llohand 
Dash,  the  property  ef  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,*'  bjr  Landseer.  As 
usual  with  him,  It  is  an  incident,  ^he 
grandeur  of  Lion  In  repose  is  perfect. 

No.  874.  "  Park  Scenery,''  F.  R. 
Lee»  R.A.—This  is  an  unfortttnSite 
choice  of  subject-^n  vulgar  landscape 
— a  tree  without  dignity  upon  ah  un- 
sightly bank.  Park  scenery  should 
^ave  dignity  and  repose — a  character 
of  domain,  expressive  of  nature's  wealth 
And  man*s  too. .  In  this  ther^  is  but 
a  beggarly  poverty.  The  g^round  h 
of  a  disagreeable  drkb  \  nor  is  H 
painted  up  to  nature's  truth,  Which 
alone  can  give  t.  charm  to  such  sub- 
jects. The  sky>  faowefer,  is  good  ahd 
true. 

In  No.  560,**  Northwick  Park,** 
Mr  Lee  has  avoided  a  fault  conspicu- 
ous in  the  other.  It  fs  park-like,  and 
has  much  beauty  ;  the  deet  swimming 
across  make  an  Incident,  glv^  distance 
and  importance.  The  right  hand  sid^ 
does  trot  Well  agree  With  the  rest-^-ts 
little  in  character,  cold  and  leaden  in 
Colour,  and  looks  poor&nd  unfinished. 
Stilt  we  think,  though  there  is  much 
to  admire  in  the  picture,  that  Mr  Lee*B 
execution,  and  colouring,  and  texture, 
txt  too  little  after  nature ;  and  that 
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therd  i^  nothing  In  his  BubJectS;  or 
manner  of  treating  thfem,  id  draw  off 
attention  from  the  defect.  His  style  u 
loo  convention^  fbr  his  subjects.  How 
unlike  are  Ruysda^l's  antt  Hobbima% 
execution,  transparbbcyi  find  forcd? 
Mh  Lee  is  decidedlv  atnati  of  very  con- 
siderable ability ;  but  It  is  not  alWa.yft 
that  such  men,  engaged  aft  they  often 
are  fai  painting  scenes  for  othen* 
tastes,  at  least  quite  as  Much  Ai  fbi* 
their  own,  see  the  deviations  froni  the 
tfuth  of  nature,  into  Which,  by  tob 
much  practice  of  ohfe  kidd,  they  art 
led ;  and  the  artist*s  World  is  so  tntich 
beset  with  flatterers,  that  Jastcritlcisih 
seldom  reaches  the  studio.  We  trust 
to  Mr  Lee's  good  sense,  to  t&ke  oul* 
observations  accorditig  to  thcit  re^ 
value,  and  without  offence.  We  would 
have  him  to  be  a  landscape  painter. 

No.  348.  "  Avij:non  on  the  Rhone.** 
C.  Stanfield,  R.  A.— This  is  one  of 
Mr  Stanfield's  vleWs— certainly  a  beafi- 
tiful  scene— the  distance  Dot  qdite  sa- 
tisfactory. The  d^ab  and  blue  col- 
ouring, as  usual,  not  agreeable. 

No.  8 1 1 .  «  Laying  doWn  the  Law." 
E.  Landseet*.  R.  A — Her6  paw  is  law. 
It  is  wonderhiUy  fine.  A  large  white 
poodle,  we  may  truly  call  him  Judge 
Poodle,  layi  his  t)aW  upon  the  law  of 
the  casd.  It  is  hot  to  be  disputed,  as 
there  are  twelve  dogs  a^ound  hini. 
They  are  meant,  it  is  presumed.  Tor 
the  jury.  The  varied  characters, 
ff-om  sagacity  tb  stupidity,  from  ac- 
quiescence to  ddubt,  ai-e  well  given. 
Thd  sllkiness  of  ihd  poodle's  coat  ts 
a  wonderful  specimen  of  execution. 

No.  893.  "  The  Eve  of  the  Deluge." 
J.  Martin. 

"  And  Ood  M«  that  the  wiekedattk  ef 
man  Wm  great  id  the  earth  ;  and  the  Lmd 
iaid»  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created 
from  the  face  of  ihe  earth  (  and  Noah  fonnd 
grace  in  the  ejrea  of  the  Lord. 

The  ran,  moon,  and  a  comet  are 
represented  in  coi^anctMrn  as  one  of 
the  warning  signs  of  the  approaching 
doom.     In  the  distance  Arc  th«  oc^an, 
the  mountains,  and  on  a  lofty  promon- 
tory the  Ark.   In  the  middle  ground 
**  The  forest  treeft,  coeval  With  the  hour 
When  Paradbe  nptprnnt^f 
(So  nialty,  vist,  yet  ^reen  in  their  old  age ; " 
\he  caverns  and  tents  ;  the  people 
ftjtelling  and  resting.     Upon  the  rock 
in  the  foreground^  Methuselah,  who 
has  directed  the  opening  of  the  scroll 
of  his  father  Enoch,  whilst  agitated 
groups  of  figures,  and  one  of  the 
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giABtfl  of  tfaose  dflj^y  &rA  hurrj^ing  to 
the  spot  wheiii  Noah  displays  the 
scroll  $  and  Methuselah  haYing^  eom^i 
pared  the  poktentotis  signs  in  the 
heavehs  with  those  represented  in  the 
serolU  at  o&cb  (^^rceives  the  falfilm^nt 
of  the  prophecy  that  the  end  is  e6\Ae, 
and  resigns  his  sohl  to  God. 

We  hate  extracted  all  thit  Mf 
Maftitl  has  inserted  in  the  eatalogne^ 
because  it  is  presume  he  Wishes  it  to 
be  descriptive  of  this  picture.  After^ 
boweter>  reading  the  d^scn))tion,  att* 
ihority  of  S^jripturej  and  poetry,  wb 
catihot  but  think  Mr  Martin  has  totally 
failed  as  to  itnpressiott.  Su^ly  thi> 
eve  of  the  Deluge*  in  all  its  portents, 
should  be  awfully  represented.  Hetis 
there  is  nO  awe.  Tnere  is  nothing  to 
strike  the  eye  as  unusual  \A  he&veh 
or  on  earth  but  the  sun*  moon,  and 
comet  in  conjunction,  which,  howerer, 
teem  to  be  there  in  very  amitablie  con- 
cord; and  BO  clear  and  every- day 
a  dappled  look  does  the  sky  maintain, 
that  at  first  one  may  doubt  if  sun, 
moon,  and  comet  be  not  paper  kites. 
A  string  or  two  in  the  hands  of  Me^ 
thuselah  and  his  company  would  have 
made  the  illusion  perfect.  Surely 
*'  a  warning  sign  *'  should  be  signifi- 
cant. The  outlines  and  general  draw* 
ing  of  the  hills  is  fine,  though  hot  in- 
spiring a#e  $  their  colour  rather  gay 
than  ominous.  They  appear  snow 
hills,  showing  that  sun,  moon,  and 
comet  were  as  yet  powerless,  and  that 
the  scene  has  beeh  shifted  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  where  blue  ice  Is  pleasantly 
isnouffh  illuminated.  We  see  nothing 
to  indicate  that  there  was  any  Wicked- 
ness  on  the  earth.  The  figures  look 
rery  innocent>  and  pleasure-parties 
predominate.  The  colouring  is  in 
disagreeable  contrast  (torn  the  blue 
and  white  to  the  brown  of  the  rock 
on  which  Methuselah  is  comparing 
signs  that  look  not  at  all  portentous. 
«  The  forest  trees'*  before  the  flood, 
are  very  unlike  any  forest-trees  since 
that  awful  event ;  nor  do  #e  see  that 
they  are  as  stated^  "  green  in  their  old 
age."  The  perspective  is  questioa- 
ftble.  There  is  but  little  composition 
or  skilful  putting  together  of  parts  ih 
the  picture. 

We  cannot  do  belter  than  I'efer 
in  this  place  to  its  companion.  No. 
609,  "  The  Assuaging  of  the  Waters," 
and  here  also  we  extract  the  passages 
quoted  by  Mr  Martin :— - 


"  Attd  Qod  r^membaiie^  Noah,  MdeVvry 
living  thing,  and  all  tlw  cattl«  that  ««re  ivith 
bin  in  the  ark ;  and  Gttd  iliad«  a  wind  to 
pass  on  the  earth,  and  the  watera  «atuagcd. 
The  fountiiina  alao  of  the  de^p»  ted  the  win* 
do>f  a  l>f  h#aven  were  stopped ;  and  the  rain 
from  heaTen  Was  reatrained, 

**  In  the  tenth  monthi  on  the  firat  day  of 
the  month)  were  the  topa  of  the  nsottntains 


"  And  Nobh  aent  forth  a  raven,  whicb 
went  to  and  fro  until  the  waters  were  dried 
up  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  also  he 
sent  forth  a  dove. 

*'  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the 
evening;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an 
oIive»)eaf  |ilucked  off;  so  Noah  knew  that 
the  waters  were  abated  IVom  off  the  earth.*' 
— Gen.  viii   1—11. 

Should  there  not  be  in  the  re|»re- 
$entation  of  such  a  subject  as  this,  an 
impression  uf  the  awful  catastrophe  of 
the  drowned  world,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  Divine  mercy  which  ml* 
rAculouslJr  interposes  for  the  recovery  ? 
There  should  be  a  grandeur,  thefei, 
and  a  mystery,  which,  however  feebljr, 
might  in  some  degree  Indicate  the 
felt,  yet  invisible^  hand  of  God,  fa^ 
which  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and 
the  witsdows  of  heaven  are  stopped. 
This  mystery  might  be  partly  in 
colour,  partly  in  obscuirity,  in  a  giiiii. 
mering  light  that  should  pervade,  yet 
have  undiscovered  depths  of  the  sub- 
siding waters*  But  mystery  is 
baninhed  from  oar  schools.  If  a 
modern  were  to  paint  infernal  region^, 
he  would  let  in  the  sun  to  every  crevie^ 
though  Pluto,  as  the  poet  saith  it,  leap 
from  his  throne.  A  little  more  atten« 
tion,  merely  to  subdue  what  is  outra- 
geously light  and  violent  in  colour, 
would  make  this  a  good»  a  fine  picture ; 
but  it  would  never  duly  represent  the 
subsiding  of  the  waters  of  the  Deluge. 
The  sudden  bltie  of  the  sea  on  the 
right  is  out  of  all  harmony,  and  serves 
no  purpose.  The  rocks  are  well 
painted,  with  good  drawing  of  detail ; 
but  it  is  detail  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away  :  much  less  would  have  indicated 
the  lines  and  their  perspective.  The 
mind  and  the  eye  are  wearied  by  being' 
directed  too  forcibly  into  a  scrutiny 
of  every  crevice  and  cranny.  It  is 
the  whole  that  should  have  absorbed 
the  mind,  tod  the  eye  should  not  have 
been  compelled  to  mislead  it.  It 
would  nevertheless,  with  alterations, 
be  good  as  a  common  scene.  The 
form  and  work  of  the  water  is  of  a 
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fine  sweep,  Jbut  it  wants  solemnity  to 
make  its  power  felt. 

No.  416.  "  Fioretta."  T.  Uwins, 
R.A.— 

**  The  innoceat  are  gay.'* 

Cowpek'h  Taik, 

This  is  well  named.  A  sweet  and 
innocent  girl  playfully  adorning  her- 
self with  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Exhibition  to  be  covet- 
ed;  it  b  all  beauty ;  the  design,  ex- 
pression, and  colour  all  agree.  It  is 
the  presence  of  joy  in  human  form  to 
banish  care.  We  are  the  more  de- 
lighted to  praise  and  admire  this  pic- 
tiu«,  because  we  hope  we  see  in  it  a 
promise  that  Mr  Uwins  will  forsake 
the  untamed  heat  and  fierceness  of  his 
colouring.  His  flowers  are  the  freshest, 
and  have  a  vigour  of  execution  that 
makes  you  think  them  flowers  that 
will  never  fade. 

No.  419.  *'  Rockets  and  Blue- 
Lights  (close  at  hand)  to  warn  Steam 
Boate  of  Shoal  Water,"  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A. — At  a  distance  thb 
appeared  to  have  some  harmonious 
colouring,  blues»  reds,  and  yellows, 
not  disagreeably  distributed ;  but,  on 
nearer  view,  we  were  totally  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  it  meant.  A  thing 
more  without  form  and  shape  of  any 
thing  intended  we  never  saw,  except- 
ing that  we  did  discover  a  man,  or  we 
should  hardly  say  the  man,  but  the 
red-hot  poker  he  is  holding  in  his 
hand  by  the  hot  end.  As  the  figure 
looks  a  little  cindery,  perhaps  the 
poker  has  done  its  work.  Mr  Tur- 
ner's representation  of  water  is  very 
odd.  It  is  like  hair-powder  and  po- 
matum^  not  over- well  mixed ;  here  a 
little  more  of  one  than  of  the  other, 
with  occasional  splatches  of  reds, 
blues,  and  yellows.  These  absurd  ex- 
travagancesdismce  the  Exhibition  not 
only  by  being  there,  but  by  occupying 
conspicuous  places. 

No.  424.  <*  Taking  up  Trimmer 
Lines."  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A. — Scenes 
of  so  common  a  n&ture  should,  at  least, 
have  the  brilliancy  and  charm  of  na- 
ture. This,  too,  wants  repose^  and  is 
poor  in  execution. 

No.  441.  "The  Slave  Trade." 
L.  Biard.— iThis  is  perhaps  in  reality 
the  most  powerful  picture  in  the  ex- 
hibition. It  is  not  rendered  so  by 
an^  daring  effect ;  for  it  is  upon  a 
principle  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
forced  and  exaggerated  in  effect,  in 
colour,  and  in  execution.    We  cannot 
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but  believe  that  the  artist  has  seen 
what  he  represents,  and  has  not  thought 
of  himself  or  his  art,  but  bent  his  whole 
mind  to  faithfulness  to  his  subject. 
There  are  evidently  groups  of  two 
black  nations,  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered.  The  latter  are  brought 
in  to  be  sold  to  the  European  slave- 
dealer,  who  lies  at  his  length  indolently 
and  carelessly,  while  brutal  tortures 
are  inflicted.  One  young  creature  is 
being  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
is  writhing  under  the  pun,  brutallv 
inflicted  by  an  European  sailor.  A 
mother  is  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
covering  her  child — a  frightful  figure 
of  the  "  wild  untutor'd  savage;*' 
some  are  tossing  their  arms  about  in 
despair — not  as  any  other  of  the  hu- 
man race  would  throw  their  limbs; 
but  with  the  peculiar  action  of  a  savage 
life.  In  the  centre  is  an  extended  and 
fine  flgure  of  a  man,  by  his  ornaments 
a  chief;  stiff,  perhaps  with  dogged 
obstinacy :  a  sailor  lays  his  hand  on 
his  body,  as  if  trying  his  vitality— 
whilst  another  is  opening  and  examin* 
iog  his  mouth  :  other  conquered  sav- 
ages are  being  brought  in — ^their  necks 
fastened  to  a  log.  On  the  other  side 
are  the  wild-looking  heads  of  the  poor 
creatures,  and  the  lashes  of  the  whip, 
breaking  upon  the  red  and  murky  sky, 
indicative  of  pestilential  heat,  the  very 
air  infected  with  the  curse  of  slavery ; 
there  lies  at  anchor,  towards  the  hori- 
zon, the  horrid  slave-ship — and  boats 
are  filling  with  wretches  to  be  con* 
veyed— the  pestilential  coast  is  under 
a  thick  haze.  There  is  not  an  atom  of 
the  presumption  of  art.  The  principal 
figure  of  the  conquerors  is  in  the  fore- 
ground, in  perfect  composure,  his 
dark  face  skilfully,  brought  out  by 
tobacco- smoke.  When  we  consider 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  picture  of 
so  many  dark  groups,  reversing  the 
common  practice,  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  the  judgment  of  Mr  Biard  in 
the  entire  management.  We  hope 
thb  picture  will  be  engraved,  and 
cheaply  dbtributed :  it  is  better  than 
volumes  upon  the  slave  trade.  It 
should  be  publicly  exhibited  in  Ame« 
rica.  We  have  seen  representations 
of  horrors,  of  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine — but  we  never  saw  a  piece  of 
more  real  deep  pathos.  We  rejoice, 
too,  that  foreign  artists  make  them- 
selves known  by  thus  exhibiting  in 
thb  country^may  it  produce  a  noble 
emulation ! 
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No  461.  '*  Neapolitan  Fisher- girls 
surprised    Bathing  by    Moonlight.** 

J.   M.    W.   Turner,  R.A If  Mr 

Turner  means  discovered  by  the  word 
surprised,  ve  cannot  agree  with  him, 
for  it  puzzles  one  to  find  any  fisher- 
girls  at  all ;  but  we  will  suppose  the 
indistinct  creatures  we  dimly  see  in 
no  dim  .colour,  are  really  the  "  maids 
irho  love  the  moon.**  We  at  first 
thought  the  red  images  in  the  red 
blaze  had  been  "  ignes  fatui,**  know- 
ing that  Mr  Turner  has  s5  often 
allowed  his  genius  to  be  led  astray 
by  them.  This  is  another  of  the 
absurd  school  which  Mr  Turner  en- 
deavours to  establbh — a  return,  per- 
haps, to  the  "  infant  school  of  art, 
versus  the  manly  school  of  nature.** 

No.  482.  "  Prince  Charles  Edward 
and  the  Highlanders  entering  Edin- 
burgh after  the  Battle  of  Preston.*' 
T.  Duncan.  —  We  are  sorry  that 
the  description  of  this  picture  in  the 
catalogue  is  too  long  to  be  admitted 
here.  It  tells  its  story  admirably :  the 
prince  is  just  sufficiently  conspicuous, 
and  no  more— there  is  ample  room, 
therefore,  for  the  other  characters, 
^-tbose  who  rejoice  in  the  event,  and 
the  opponents  to  the  cause.  It  is  full 
of  character,  but  is  painted  too  much 
after  Sir  D.  Wilkie's  wet  manner.  Is 
there  not  a  peculiarity  in  making  the 
eyes  of  most  of  the  figures  too  small  ? 

No.  508.  "  Portrait  of  Mrs  Bate- 
man."  F.  Grant. — We  admire  this 
portrait  much  for  its  unaffected  truth 
and  simplicity— its  unforced  yet  very 
pleasing  tone  of  colour.  We  hau 
this  absence  of  all  violence  of  effect 
of  colour  in  an  artist  so  likely  to  pro- 
mote a  better  taste  in  portraits  than 
we  commonly  see  on  the  Exhibition 
walls. 

We  may  here,  too,  speak  of  the 
unobtrusive  power  of  507,  "  Portrait 
of  Sir  W.  Follctt,"  C.  Stonehouse; 
and  No.  448,  *'  Portrait  of  a  Lady,** 
J.  Watson  Gordon — which  we  like  for 
its  truth,  and  disclaim iug  all  adventi- 
tious aid  of  superfiuous  ornament. 
Indeed  the  love  of  ornament — of  the 
gorgeous — is  doing  us  much  mischief: 
robes,  jewels,  and  plate,  are  too  often 
the  evident  intention  of  pictures,  and 
the  story  the  adjunct. 

Wby  have  the  Academicians  in  the 
Octagon  Room  begun  again  with  No, 
1  ?  It  may  puzzle  many  who  first 
open  their  catalogues  in  it,  of  which 
we  will  give  proof.    Two  gentlemen 
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behind  us,  had  been  looking  at  No. 
14,  «'  Thetis  and  Achilles,"  H.  Cor- 
bould — in  which  Achilles  is,  as  nsual^ 
in  half  armour,half  nudity;  and  Thetis 
entire  nudity,  rising  out  of  the  water. 
These  gentlemen  referred  to  the  cata- 
logue. One  reads — **  No.  14.  Por- 
trait of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, K.G.,  Hereditary  Earl- Marshal 
of  England." 

«*  Well,*'  says  the  other, "  that  now 
must  be  one  of  the  early  dukes.*' 

"  Yes,"  saith  the  first,  "  they  wore 
those  odd  dresses  in  former  days." 

"  Ay,"  saith  the  other,  "  it  must 
have  been  a  long  time  back.** 

Doubtless  they  thought  Aehilles*s, 
or  rather  his  Grace*8,  armour  was  a 
compliment  to  the  corporation  of  cut* 
lers  of  Sheffield,  for  whom  the  por- 
trait was  painted ;  and  Thetis  rising 
from  the  water  was  most  probably 
Britannia,  that  "  rules  tfe  waves." 

No.  12.  •«  Ruins,  Egypt,  Sunset." 
W.  Miiller.  —  Here  the  gigantic 
statues,  with  folded  arms,  look  over 
the  sandy  plain  solemnly  grand. 
The  deep  red  of  the  sunset  towards 
the  horizon  purpling  the  distance^ 
contrasted  with  the  calm  serenity 
above—a  serenity  that  denotes  the 
coming  night— gives  a  poetical  loneli- 
ness to  the  scene.  We  the  more  ad* 
mire,  because  we  are  sure  it  Is  true. 
We  have  seen  Mr  Muller*s  sketches 
in  Greece  and  Egypt,  drawn  and 
coloured  upon  the  spot,  and  have 
never  seen  any  more  tine.  They  are 
very  numerous,  and  admirably  exo- 
cuted ;  indeed,  a  most  valuable  port- 
folio. 

No.  34,  *«  Do  you  bite  your  thumb 
at  us.  Sir?"  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I. 
Scene  1.  R.  S.  Lauder.— We  were 
much  struck  last  year  with  Mr  Lau- 
der's picture  from  Ravenswood,  nor 
shall  we  soon  forget  if.  His  strong^ 
power  of  delineating  character  is  shown 
in  this  picture ;  but  it  Is  hung  too  high 
to  see  it  satisfactorily.  Where  the' 
works  of  art  exceed  a  thousand,  It 
must  be  that  many  of  great  merit  will 
remain  unnoticed. 

We  fear  that  our  observations  upon 
pictures,  so  totally  unconnected  with 
each  other,  may  have  already  been  of 
too  great  extent  for  the  reader's  pati- 
ence. We  do  not  profess  to  criticiBe 
sculpture,  but  there  is  one  statue  so 
beautiful,  (and  we  have  not  spoken  to 
one  person  that  has  not  equally  ad* 
mired  it,)  that  we  must  notice  it, 
2b 
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No.  1076.  ''  Statue  of  a  Girl  going 
to  Bathe/'  P.  Macdoweli.-— It  is  i o 
perfectly  unaffected,  so  delicate,  and 
ezpresieB  such  innocent  beauty,  that 
it  IS  quite  fascinating.  Those  who  are 
enamoured  of  certain  antique  rules  and 
proportions  may  consider  the  arms 
too  slender ;  for  ourseWes,  we  think  it 
the  more  beautiful  for  this  lifelike 
truth :  whoever  may  possess  it^  we 
enyy  himt 

We  were  very  much  pleased,  like', 
wise,  with  No.  1099,  **  Ino  and  the 
infant  Bacchus."  J.  H.  Foley— 
Bacchus  is  the  infant  god.  There  is 
great  grace  and  beauty  in  erery  part ; 
bat  we  venture  no  more  on  sculp- 
ture,  not  being  critics  but  admirers. 

To  this  account  of  works  of  art  in 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal,  Academy, 
a  notice  of  Mr  Danby*B  picture  of  the 
Deluge  may  be  very  jproperly  added. 
Why  it  was  not  exhibited  at  the  Aca- 
demv,  we  know  not.  It  certainly 
would  have  made  a  very  great  sen- 
aation.  The  design  is  very  simple. 
A  mass  of  rock,  on  which  are  crowd** 
ing  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings 
escaping  from  the  rush  of  waters. 
Some  who  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit are  predpitated  thence;  some 
are  trampled  upon  by  those  who 
urge  their  upward  way  ;  some  assbt 
others  in  ascending  the  rugged  rocks, 
rent  asunder  by  an  earthquake,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the 
breakmg  up  the  foundations  of  the 
great  deep.^  In  the  foreground  is  a 
tree  rooted  in  a  fragment  overwhelm- 
ed \  the  tree  has  been  the  refuge  of 
many  wretched  beings  still  clinging 
to  it  for  life :  a  part  is  broken  off,  and 
on  tliat  too  are  strugglers  for  life.  A 
serpent  is  coiled  round  one  agonized 
jEigure  ;  a  lion  is  clinging  to  a  branch ; 
figures,  in  every  attitude,  as  wildly 
cast  by  the  overthrow,  and  in  every 
effort  to  obtain  safety,  are  mingled  to« 
gether,  exhibiting  human  distress  in 
every  sliape.  On  the  right  is  a  giant, 
killed  by  a  mass  of  fallen  rock,  and  a 
child :  over  these  an  angel  of  light  is 
seen  weeping.  We  do  not,  however, 
like  the  conception  of  this  episode,  nor 
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its  execution.  The  faint  tone  of  the 
angel  and  wings  of  prismatic  colour- 
ing, are  too  littie  for  so  grand  a  sub* 
jec^  which  should,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible,  be  confined  to  the  one  idea  of 
the  coming  universal  desolation.  The 
Ark  on  the  horizon  is  likewise  toe 
small ;  it  would  have  been  better  par- 
tiallv  obscured :  as  it  is,  the  eye  too 
suddenly  perceives  it,  and  its  smallness 
offends.  The  deluge  from  above  and 
from  below  well  unite.  On  the  left 
is  the  sun,  red  and  obscured,  seen  near 
the  tops  of  the  buildings  of  an  over- 
whelmed city.  This  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, too,  we  do  not  quite  like ;  it  is  too 
distinct  The  waters  are  very  fine  in 
their  swell  and  in-rushing.  Their 
transparency,  with  the  bodies  seen  in 
part  beneath  them,  is  finely  managed. 
The  scene  is  supposed  to  be  lighted  by 
a  comet,  which  is  indeed  seen,  but  not 
with  sufficiently  awful  effect.  Except- 
ing to  the  right,  where  the  dark  deluge 
of  rain  is  very  fine,  we  think  Mr  Danby 
has  failed  in  the  sky ;  it  wants  awful 
colour  and  depth.  The  light  too  is  gen- 
erally too  white— wonderfully  man- 
aged in  its  effects,  so  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  rocks  shown  by  it,  and  their 
wet  surfaces,  are  perfect  in  illusion. 
The  picture  is  certainly  a  work  of 
very  high  character;  it  is  of  a  daring 
hand,  and  shows  a  most  powerful 
genius.  We  well  remember  the  effect 
produced  by  the  *'  Opening  of  the 
Sixth  Seal,"  by  Mr  Danby,  some 
years  ago.  This  picture,  though  dif- 
fering much  from  that,  is  of  the  same 
powerful  hand,  and  a  conception  of 
the  same  poetical  mind.  In  illusion 
of  effect  we  can  only  compare  Mr 
Danby's  picture  to  the  Diorama  ;  we 
think  not  of  the  picture,  but  of  the 
scene.  It  is  awfully  grand.  We  look 
forward  to  great  things  from  Mr  Dan- 
by's easel.  His  aim  is  high,  his  con- 
ceptions poetical,  and  his  manner  ori- 
ginal ;  it  seeks  truth  of  effect,  and  to 
bring  it  out  with  the  utmost  strength. 
We  understand  the  picture  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  provincial  towns,  as 
was  the '<  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal." 
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It  is  a  natural  re80tiree«  that  what* 
loeTer  we  fiad  it  difficult  to  investigate 
aa  a  reeultt  we  endeavour  to  follow 
as  a  growth;  fuling  analvticaUy  to 
prohe  its  nature,  historically  we  seek 
rdief  to  oiir  perplexities,  by  tracing 
its  origin.  Not  able  to  assign  the 
elements  of  its  theory^  we  endeavour 
to  detect  them  in  the  stages  of  its  de« 
valopment.  Thus,  for  instance^  when 
any  feudal  institution  (be  it  Gothic^ ' 
Norman,  or  Anglo-Saxon)  eludes  our 
deciphering  faculty,  from  the  imper* 
feet  records  of  its  use  and  operation, 
then  we  endeavour  conjecturally  to 
ammd  our  knowledge,  by  watching 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  instlu 
ttttion  arose ;  and  from  the  necessities 
of  the  age»  as  indicated  by  facts  which 
have  survived,  we  are  sometimes  able 
to  trace,  through  all  their  correspond- 
ing stages  of  growth,  the  natural  sue* 
cession  of  arrangements  which  such 
necessities  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
scribe. 

This  mode  of  oblique  research, 
where  a  more  direct  one  is  denied,  we 
find  to  be  the  only  one  in  our  power* 
And,  with  respect  to  the  liberal  arts, 
it  is  even  more  true  than  with  respect 
to  laws  or  institutions ;  because  re- 
mote ages,  widely  separated,  di£fer 
much  more  in  their  pleasures  than 
they  can  ever  do  in  their  social  neces- 
sities. To  make  property  safe  and 
life  sacred^thatis  every  where  a  pri- 
mary purpose  of  law.  But  the  intel- 
lectual amusements  of  men  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  the  very  purposes  and  ele- 
mentary fanctions  of  these  amuse- 
ments are  different.  They  point  to 
different  ends  as  well  as  different 
means.  The  drama,  fof  instance,  in 
Greece,  connects  itself  with  religion ; 
in  other  ages,  religion  is  the  power 
most  in  resistance  to  the  drama.  Hence, 
and  because  the  elder  and  ruder  ages 


are  most  layotirable  to  a  ceremonial 
and  mythological  religion,  we  find  the 
tragedy  of  Greece  deftmct  before  the 
literary  age  arose.  Aristotle's  era 
may  be  taken  as  the  earliest  era  of 
refinement  and  literary  development. 
But  Aristotle  wrote  hu  Essay  on  the 
Greek  Tragedy  just  a  century  after 
the  chefi  d'auvre  of  that  tragedy  had 
been  published. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  sometimes  requi- 
site for  the  proper  explanation  even 
of  a  law  or  legal  usage,  that  we  should 

go  to  its  history,  not  looking  for  a  suf« 
cient  key  to  its  meaning  in  the  mere 
analogies  of  our  own  social  necessi- 
ties, much  more  will  that  be  requisite 
in  explaining  an  art  or  a  mode  of  in- 
tellectual pleasure.  Whv  it  was  that 
the  ancients  had  no  landscape  paint- 
ing, is  a  question  deep  alnrost  as  the 
mystery  of  life,  and  harder  of  solution 
than  all  the  problems  of  jurisprudence 
combined.  What  causes  moulded  the 
tragedy  of  the  ancients  could  hardly 
be  guessed,  if  we  did  not  happen  to 
know  its  history  and  mythologic  ori- 
gin. And  with  respect  to  what  is 
called  Style,  not  so  much  as  a  sketch 
—as  an  outline — as  a  hint  could  be 
fnrnished  towards  the  earliest  specula- 
tions upon  this  subject,  if  we  should 
overlook  the  historical  facts  connected 
with  its  earliest  development. 

What  was  it  that  first  produced  into 
this  world  that  celebrated  thing  csJled 
Prose  i  It  was  the  bar,  it  was  the 
hustings,  it  was  the  Bema  (r«  ^upe.) 
What  Gibbon  and  most  historians  of 
the  Mussulmans  have  rather  absurdly 
called  the  pulpit  of  the  Caliphs,  should 
rather  be  called  the  rostrum,  the  Ro« 
man  military  mggesius,  or  Athenian 
bema.  The  fierce  and  generally  il- 
literate Mahometan  harangued  his 
troops ;  preach  he  eould  not )  he  had 
no  subject  for  preaching.*    Now  this 


^  *'  No  mbjeet.** — If  he  hod  a  subject,  what  was  it  ?  As  to  tbe  great  and  sole  doc- 
trines of  Islam— the  unity  of  God,  and  the  minion  of  Mahomet  as  his  chief  prophet, 
(I.  e,  not  vaticinator,  but  interpreter}— lAaf  miut  be  presumed  known  to  every  man  In 
a  Mussulman  aimy,  since  otherwise  he  could  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  army. 
But  these  doctrines  might  require  expansion,  or  at  least  eridenee  ?  Not  at  all ;  the 
Mnssnlmaa  believes  them  incapable  of  either.  But  at  least  the  Caliph  might  mount  the 
pulpit,  in  order  to  urge  the  primary  duty  of  propagating  the  true  fidth?  No|  it  was 
wt  the  primary  duty ;  it  was  a  secondary  duty ;  else  there  would  have  been  no  option 
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function  of  man,  in  almost  all  states. 
of  society^  the  function  of  public  ha- 
ranguing was  for  the  Pagan  man,  who 
had  no  printing-press,  more  of  a  mere 
necessity,  through  every  mode  of  pub- 
lic life,  than  it  is  for  the  modern  man 
of  Christian  light :  for  as  to  the  mo- 
dem man  of  Maliometan  twilight,  his 
perfect  bigotry  denies  him  this  charac- 
teristic resource  of  Christian  energies. 
Just  four  centuries  have  we  of  the 
Cross  propagated  our  light  by  this 
memorable  invention ;  just  four  cen- 
turies have  the  slaves  of  the  Crescent 
clung  to  their  darkness  by  rejecting 
It,  Christianity  signs  her  name ;  Is- 
lamism  makes  her  mark.  And  the 
great  doctors  of  the  Mussulmans,  take 
their  stand  precisely  where  Jack  Cade 
took  his  a  few  years  after  printing  had 
been  discovered.  Jack  and  they  both 
make  it  felony  to  be  found  with  a  spell- 
ing-book, and  sorcery  to  deal  with 
syntax. 

Yet  with  these  differences,  all  of  us 
alike.  Pagan,  Mussulman,  Christian, 
have  practised  the  arts  of  public  speak- 
ing as  the  most  indispensable  resource 
of  public  administration  and  of  private 
intrigue.  Whether  the  purpose  were 
to  pursue  the  interests  of  legislation* 
or  to  conduct  the  business  of  juris- 
prudence, or  to  bring  the  merits  of 
great  citizens  pathetically  before  their 
countrymen ;  or  (if  the  state  were 
democratic  enough)  oftentimes  to  ex- 
plain the  conduct  of  the  executive 
government — oftentimes,  also,  to  pro- 
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secute  a  scheme  of  personal  ambidon ; 
whether  the  audience  were  a  mob,  « 
senate,  a  judicial  tribunal,  or  an  army ; 
equally  (though  not  in  equal  degrees) 
for  the  Pagan  of  twenty-five  htudred 
years  back,  and  for  us  modems^  the 
arts  of  public  speaking,  and  oonse* 
quently  of  prose  as  opposed  to  metri- 
cal  composition,  have  been  the  capital 
engine — the  one  great  intellectiial 
machine— of  civil  life. 

This,  to  some  people,  may  seem  a 
matter  of  course ;  **  would  you  have 
men  speak  in  rhyme?  **  We  answer, 
that  when  society  comes  into  a  state  of 
'  refinement,  the  total  uses  of  language 
are  developed  in  common  with  other 
arts;  bpt  originally,  and  whilst  man  was 
in  his  primitive  condition  of  simplicity, 
it  must  have  seemed  au  unnatural,  nay 
an  absurd,  thing  to  speak  in  prose. 
For  in  those  elder  days,  the  sole  jus- 
tifying or  exciting  cases  for  a  public 
harangue,  would  be  cases  connected 
with  impassioned  motives.  Rare  they 
would  be,  as  they  had  need  to  be,  where 
both  the  <'hon.  gentleman"  who 
moves,  and  his  **  hon.  friend**  who 
seconds,  are  required  to  speak  in 
Trimeter  Iambic.  Hence  the  neces* 
sity  that  the  oracles  should  be  dcdi- 
vered  in  verse.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
prose  oracle  ?  And  hence,  as  Grecian 
taste  expanded,  the  disagreeable  cri- 
ticisms whispered  about  in  Athens  as 
to  the  coarse  quality  of  the  yerses  that 

Eroceeded  from  Delphi.    It  was  like 
ad  Latin  from  Oxford.  Apollo  him- 


alIowed-*(ribute,  death,  or  conversion.  Well,  then,  the  Caliph  might  ascend  the  pulpi^ 
fur  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  secondary  duty  ?  No,  he  could  not ;  becanae  that  was  no 
duty  of  time  or  place ;  it  was  a  postulate  of  the  conscience  at  all  times  alike ;  and 
needed  no  argument  or  illustration.  Why,  then,  what  wot  it  that  the  Caliph  talked  aboat? 
It  was  this  :—Ho  praised  the  man  who  had  outmost  throats;  he  pronounced  the  fnnfral 
panegyric  of  him  who  had  hod  his  own  throat  cut  under  the  banners  of  the  Prophet j 
ha  explained  the  prudential  merits  of  the  next  movement  or  of  the  next  campaign. 
In  fact,  he  did  precisely  what  Pericles  did—what  Sclpio  did — what  Cnsar  did; 
what  it  was  a  regular  part  of  the  Roman  Imperator's  commission  to  do,  both 
before  a  hattla  and  after  a  battle,  and,  generally,  under  any  circunutanoes  which 
made*an  explanation  necessary.  What  is  now  done  in  '*  general  ordert,"  was  then 
committed  to  a  vitd  voce  communication.  Trifling  communications  probably  devolved 
on  the  six*  centurions  of  each  cohort  (or  regiment ;)  graver  communications  were 
reserved  to  the  Imperator,  surrounded  by  his  staff.  Why  we  should  mislead  the  student 
by  calling  this  soUmnity  of  addressing  an  army  from  a  tribunal^  or  ivggettut,  by  the 
irrelevant  name  of  preaching  from  a  pulpit,  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  per- 
ceive the  false  view  Uken  of  the  Mahometan  faith  and  its  relation  to  the  human  mind. 
It  was  certainly  a  poor  plagiarism  from  the  Judaic  and  the  Christian  creeds ;  but  it  did 
not  rise  so  high  as  to  conceive  of  any  truth  that  needed  or  that  admitted  intellectual 
development,  or  that  was  susceptible  of  exposition  and  argument.  However,  if  we  will 
have  it  that  the  Caliph  preached,  then  did  his  lieutenant  say  Amen,  If  Omar  was  a 
parson,  th?n  pertainly  Caled  was  his  clerk.      * 
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self*  to  UutL  oiit  of  his  own  templet 
in  Ibe  Tery  age  of  Sophocles,  snch 
Birmuigham    hexameters   as   some-i 
times  astonished  Greece,  was  like  our 
English  conrt   keeping    a    Stephen 
Dncky  the  thresher,  for  the  national 
poet-laureate^  at  a  time  when  Pope 
was  fixing  an  era  in  the  literature. 
Metre  fell  to  a  discount  in  such  learn- 
ed times.    But,  in  itself,  metre  must 
always  have  been  the  earliest  vehicle 
for  public  enunciations  of  truth  among 
neo,  for  these  obTious  reasons  :^. 
1.  That,  if  metre  rises  above  the 
standard  of  ordinary  household  life, 
so  must  any  truth  of  importance  and 
ungularity    enough  to  challenge  a 
public  utterance.    2.  That,  because 
religious  communications  will  always 
have  taken  a  metrical  form,  by  a  n^ 
tnral  association  of  feeling,  whatso- 
ever  is  invested  with  a   privileged 
character  will  seek  something  of  a 
religious  sanction,  by  assuming  the 
same  external  shape  ;  and  3.  That 
expressions,  or  emphatic  verbal  forms, 
which  are  naturally  courted  for  the 
sake  of  pointed  eflPect,  receive  a  justi- 
fication from  metre,  as  being  already 
a  departure  from  common  usage  to 
begin  with,  whereas,  in  plain  prose, 
they  would  appear  so  many  affecta- 
tions.    Metre  is  naturalhr  and  neces- 
sarily adopted  in  cases  of  impassioned 
themes,  for  the  very  obvious  reason, 
that  rhythmus  is  both  a  cause  of  im- 
passioned feeling,  an   ally  of  such 
feeling,  and  a  natural  effect  of  it ;  but 
npon  other  subjects  not  impassioned, 
metre  is  also  a  subtle  ally,  l)ecau8e  it 
serves  to  introduce,  and  to  reconcile 
with  our  sense  of  propriety,  various 
arts  of  condensation,  of  antithesis,  and 
other  rhetorical  effects,  which,  with- 
ont  the  metre  (as  a  key  for  harmoniz- 
ing them)  would  strike  the  feelings  as 
unnatural,  or  as  full  of  affectation. 
Interrogations,  for  example,  passion- 
ate ejaculations,  &c.,  seem  no  more 
than  natural,  when  metre  (acting  as  a 
key)  has  attuned  and  prepared  the 
mind  for  such  effects.     The   metre 
raises  the  tone  of  colouring,  so  as  to 
introduce  richer  tints,  without  shock- 
ing or  harshly  jarring  upon  the  presid- 
ing  key,   when   without  this  semi- 
conscious pitching  of  the  expectations, 
the  sensibility  would  have  been  re- 
volted.    Hence,  for  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  society,  it  will  be  mere  na- 
ture that  prompts  men  to  metre:  it 
b  a  mode  of  inspiration — it  is  a  pro- 
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mise  of  something  preternatural ;  and 
less  than  preternatural  cannot  be  any 
possible  emeigency  that  should  call 
for  a  public  address.  Only  great 
truths  could  require  a  man  to  come 
forward  as  a  spokesman  :  he  is  Uien 
a  sort  of  interpreter  between  God  and 
man,  his  creature. 

At  first,  therefore,  it  is  mere  na- 
ture which  prompts  metre.  After- 
wards, as  truth  begins  to  enlarge 
itself-^as  truth  loses  something  of  its 
sanctity  by  descending  amongst  hu- 
man details — that  mode  of  exalting 
it,  and  of  courting  attention,  is  dictated 
by  artifice,  which  originally  was  a 
mere  necessity  of  nature  raised  above 
herself.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  men,  challenging  high  au- 
thentic character,  will  continue  to 
speak  by  metre  for  many  generations 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  voice 
of  habitual  impulse.  Whatsoever 
claims  an  oracular  authority,  will 
take  the  ordinary  external  form  of 
an  oracle.  And  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  badge  of  inspiration,  metre 
will  be  retained  as  a  badge  of  profes- 
sional distinction; — Pythagoras,  for 
instance,  within  five  centuries  of 
Christ,  Thales  or  Theognis,  will 
adopt  metre  out  of  a  secondary  pru- 
dence ;  Orpheus  and  the  elder  Sibyl 
out  of  an  original  necessity. 

Those  people  are,  therefore,  mis- 
taken who  imagine  that  prose  is  either 
a  natural  or  a  possible  form  of  com- 
position in  early  states  of  society.  It 
IS  such  truth  only  as  ascends  from  the 
earth,  not  such  as  descends  from  hea- 
ven, which  can  ever  assume  an  unmc- 
trical  form.  Now,  in  the  earliest 
states  of  society,  all  truth  that  has 
any  interest  or  importance  for  man 
will  connect  itself  with  heaven.  If  it 
does  not  originally  come  forward  in 
that  sacred  character,  if  it  does  not 
borrow  its  importance  from  its  sanc- 
tity ;  then,  by  an  inverse  order,  it  will 
borrow  a  sanctity  from  its  importance. 
Even  agricultural  truth,  even  the 
homeliest  truths  of  rural  industry, 
brought  into  connexion  with  religious 
inspiration,  will  be  exalted  (like  the 
common  culinary  utensils  in  the 
great  vision  of  the  Jewish  prophet,) 
and  transfigured  into  vessels  of  glo- 
rious consecration.  All  things  in  this 
early  stage  of  social  man  are  meant 
mysteriously,  have  allegoric  vahies; 
and  week  day  man  moves  amongst 
glorified   objects.      So   that  if  any 
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doetrin%  prinoiple«  or  system  of 
truths  should  call  for  communica* 
tioD  at  all>  ioOdlibly  the  communica* 
Hon  will  take  the  tone  of  a  revela- 
tion ;  and  the  holiness  of  a  revelation 
will  ezpress  itself  in  the  most  impas- 
sioned form — perhaps  with  accompa- 
niments of  music,  but  certainly  with 


Prose,  therefore,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  say  so,  was  something  of  a 
dbcoTery.  If  not  great  invention, 
at  least  great  courage  would  he  re* 
quired  for  the  man  who  should  first 
swim  without  the  bladders  of  metre. 
It  is  all  very  easy  talking  when  -you 
and  your  ancestors,  for  fifty  genera- 
tions back,  have  talked  nrose.  But 
that  man  must  have  had  triplea  nu 
about  his  pr<E€ordia,  who  first  dared 
to  come  forward  with  pure  prose  to  a 
people  who  had  never  heard  any  thing 
but  metre.  It  was  like  the  case  of  the , 
first  physiciitn  who  dared  to  lav  aside' 
the  ample  wig  and  gold-headed  cane. 
All  the  Jovian  terrors  of  his  profes- 
sional being  laid  aside,  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  mere  natural  resources  of 
skill  and  good  sense.  Who  was  the 
first  lion-hearted  man  that  ventured 
to  make  sail  in  this  frail  boat  of  prose  ? 
We  believe  the  man's  name  is  reput- 
ed to  have  been  Pherecydes.  But 
as  nothing  is  less  worth  remembering 
than  the  mere  hollow  shell  of  a  name, 
wh^re  all  the  pulp  and  the  kernel  is 
gone,  we  shall  presume  Herodotus  to 
have  been  the  first  respectable  artbt 
in  prose. '  And,  what  was  this  worthy 
man*s  view  of  prose  ?  From  the  way 
in  which  he  connected  his  several 
books  or  **  fy ttes  "  with  the  names  of 
the  muses,  and  from  the  romantic 
style  of  his  narratives,  as  well  as  from 
his  using  a  dialect  which  had  certain- 
ly become  a  poetic  dialect,  in  literary 
Greece,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Hero^ 
dotus  stood,  and  meant  to  stand,  on 
that  isthmus  between  the  regions  of  po- 
etry and  blank  unimpassioned  prose, 
which  in  modem  literature  is  occupied 
by  such  works  as  Mort  d* Arthur, 
In  Thucydides,  we  see  the  first  exhibi- 
tion  of  stern  philosophic  prose.  And, 
considering  the  very  brief  interval  be- 
tween the  two  writers,  who  stand  re- 
lated to  each  other,  in  point  of  time, 
pretty  much  as  Dryden  and  Pope,  it 
u  quite  impossible  to  look  for  the  so- 
lution of  their  characteristic  differ* 
enoesin  the  mere  graduations  of  social 
development.    Pericles,  as  a  young 
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man,  would  most  certainly  ask  Hero- 
dotus to  dinner,  if  business  or  curio- 
sity ever  drew  that  amiable  writer  to 
Atnens.  As  an  elderly  man,  Pericles 
must  often  have  seen  Thucydides  at 
his  levees ;  although  by  that  time  the 
sacriOce  of  his  **  social  pleasure  iU  ex- 
exchanged  for  power,"  msy  have 
abridged  his  opportunities  of  giving 
'*  feeds**  to  literary  men.  But  will  any 
body  believe  that  the  mere  advance 
of  social  refinement,  within  the  nar- 
rov  period  of  one  man's  public  life, 
could  bring  about  so  marvellous  a 
change,  as  that  the  friend  of  his  youth 
should  naturally  write  very  much  in 
the  spirit  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  and 
the  friend  of  his  old  age  like  Machia- 
vel  or  Gibbon  ?  No,  no  $  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  writers  does  not 
reflect  the  different  aspects  of  literary 
Greece  at  two  eras  so  slightly  remov- 
ed, too  great  to  be  measured  by  that 
scale ;  as  though  those  of  the  pictu- 
resque Herodotus  were  a  splendid 
semi-barbarous  generation,  those  of 
the  meditative  Thucydides,  specula- 
tive, political,  experimental,—- but  we 
must  look  to  subjective  differences  of 
taste  and  temperament  in  the  men. 
The  men,  by  nature  and  by  powerful 
determination  of  original  sensibility, 
belonged  to  different  orders  of  intel- 
lect. Herodotus  was  the  Froissart  of 
antiquity.  He  was  the  man  that 
should  have  lived  to  record  the  Cru- 
sades. Thucydides,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  obviously  the  Tacitus  of 
Greece,  who  (had  he  been  privileged 
to  benefit  by  some  metempsychosis 
dropping  him  into  congenial  scenes 
of  modern  history,)  would  have  made . 
his  election  for  the  wars  of  the  French 
League,  or  for  our  Parliamenury  war, 
or  for  the  colossal  confiicts  which  grew 
out  of  t>e  French  Revolution.  The 
one  was  the  son  of  nature,  fascinated 
by  the  mighty  powers  of  chance  or  of 
tragic  destiny,  as  they  are  seen  in  elder 
times  moulding  the  form  of  empires, 
or  training  the  currents  of  revolutions. 
The  other  was  the  son  of  political 
speculation,  delighting  to  trace  the 
darker  agencies  which  brood  in  the 
mind  of  man — the  subtle  motives,  the 
combinations,  the  plots  which  gather 
in  the  brain  of  "  dark  viziers,"  when 
entrusted  with  the  fate  of  millions,  and 
the  nation-wielding  tempests  which 
move  at  the  bidding  of  the  orator. 

But  these  subjective  differences  were 
not  all ;  they  led  to  objective  differences, 
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hj  detennining  each  writer's  mind  to  a 
separate  object.  Does  any  man  fancy 
that  these  two  writers  imagined,  each 
for  himself,  the  same  audience  ?  Or 
again,  that  each  represented  his  own 
audience  as  addressed  from  the  same 
station  ?  The  earlier  of  the  two,  full  of 
those  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  pro- 
dncing  an  effect  as  an  artist,  manifestly 
comes  forward  In  a  theatrical  character, 
and  addresses  his  audience  from  a  thea- 
trical station.  Is  it  readers  whom  he 
courts  ?  No,  but  auditors.  Is  it  the 
literary  body  whom  he  addresses — a 
small  body  everywhere?  No,  but  the 
public  without  limitation.  Public  I 
but  what  public  ?  Not  the  public  of 
Lacedsemon,  drunk  with  the  gloomy 
insolence  of  self-conceit— not  the  public 
of  Athens,  amiably  vain,  courteous, 
affable,  refined  :  No,  it  is  the  public 
of  uidversal  Hellas,  an  august  con- 
gress representing  the  total  civiliza- 
tion of  the  earth :  so  that  of  any  man 
not  known  at  Olympia,  prince,  em- 
peror, whatever  he  might  call  himself, 
if  he  were  not  present  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  you  might  warrantably 
affirm  that  he  was  homo  ignorabilis-^ 
a  person  of  whose  existence  nobody 
was  bound  to  take  notice  ;  a  man  to 
be  ignored  by  a  grand  jury.  This 
representative  champ  dt  Mai,  Hero- 
dotus addressed.  And  in  what  cha* 
racter  did  he  address  it  ?  What  cha- 
racter did  he  ascribe  to  the  audience  ? 
What  character  did  he  assume  to 
himself?  Them  he  addressed  some- 
times in  their  general  character  of 
human  beings ;  but  still  having  a  com- 
mon interest  in  a  central  net-work  of 
civilization,  investing  a  certdn  ring- 
fence,  beginning  in  Sicily  and  Car- 
thage, whence  it  ran  round  through 
Lybia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  the  Io- 
nian belt  or  zone,  and  terminating  in 
the  msjestic  region  of  ilfen— the  home 
of  liberty — the  Pharos  of  truth  and 
intellectual  power— the  very  region 
in  which  they  were  all  at  that  mo- 
ment assembled.  There  was  such  a 
collective  body  dimly  recognised  at 
times  by  the  ancients,  as  corresponds 
to  our  modem  Christendom,  and  hav- 
ing  some  unity  of  possible  interest  by 
comparison  with  the  unknown  regions 
of  Scythias,  Indias,  and  Ethiopias, 
lying  m  a  far  wider  circle  beyond ; 
regions  that,  from  their  very  obscurity, 
and  from  the  utter  darkness  of  their 
exterior  relations,  must  at  times  have 
been  looked  to  with  eyes  of  anxiety — 


as  permanently  harbouring  that  poa- 
sible  deluge  of  savage  eruption  wmcb« 
about  150  years  after,  did  actually 
swallow  up  the  Grecian  colony  of  Bac- 
tria,  (or  Bokhara)  as  founded  by 
Alexander ;  swallowed  it  so  suddenly 
and  so  effectually,  that  merely  the 
blank  fact  of  its  tragical  catastrophe 
has  reached  posterity.    It  was  sur« 

?rised  probably  in  one  night,  like 
^ompeii  by  Vesuvius  ;  or,  like  the 
planet  itself  by  Noah*s  flood.  Or 
more  nearly  its  fiite  resembled  those 
starry  bodies  which  have  been  seen, 
traced,  recorded,  fixed  in  lonritude 
and  latitude  for  generations ;  and  then 
suddenlv  are  observed  to  be  missing  by 
some  of  our  wandering  telescopes  that 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  starry 
heavens.  The  agonies  of  a  perishing 
world  have  been  going  on ;  hut  all  is 
bright  and  silent  in  the  heavenly  host. 
Infinite  space  has  swallowed  up  the 
infinite  agonies.  Perhaps  the  only 
record  of  Bactria  was  the  sullen  report 
of  some  courier  from  Susa,  who  would 
come  back  with  his  letters  undeliver- 
ed ;  simply  reporting  that  on  reach- 
ing such  a  ferry  on  some  nameless 
river,  or  such  an  outpost  npen  a 
heath,  he  found  it  in  possession  of  a 
fierce  unknown  race — the  ancestors 
of  future  Afijgfhans  or  Tartars. 

Such  a  catastrophe,  as  menacing  by 
possibility  the  whole  of  civilization^ 
and  under  that  hypothetical  peril  as 
giving  even  to  Greece  herself  an  in- 
terest in  the  stability  even  of  Persia 
her  great  enemy,  a  great  resisting 
mass  interjacent  between  Greece  and 
the  unknown  enemies  to  the  far  north- 
east or  east,  could  not  but  have  mixed 
occasionally  with  Greek  anticipations 
for  the  future ;  and  in  a  degree  quite 
inappreciable  by  us  who  know  the 
geographical  limits  of  Asia.  To  the 
ancients,  these  were  by  possibility,  in 
a  strict  sense,  infinite.  The  terror 
from  the  unknown  Scythians  of  the 
world  was  certainly  vague  and  indis- 
tinct ;  but,  if  that  disarmed  the  ter- 
ror  or  broke  its  sting,  assuredly  the 
very  same  cause  would  keep  it  alive : 
for  the  peril  would  often  swell  upon 
the  eye,  merely  from  its  uncertain 
limits.  Far  ofcener,  however,  those 
glorious  certainties  revolved  upon  the 
Grecian  imagination  which  presented 
Persia  in  the  character  of  her  enemy, 
than  those  remote  possibilities  which 
might  connect  her  as  a  coitamon 
friend   against  somd   horrid  enemy 
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from  the  infinite  deserts  of  Asia.  In 
this  character  it  was  that  Herodotus 
at  times  addressed  the  assemhled 
Greece,  at  whose  har  he  stood .  That 
the  intensity  of  this  patriotic  idea 
intermitted  at  times  ;  that  it  was 
suffered  to  slumher  through  entire 
books;  this  was  hut  an  artiat's  ma- 
nagement which  caused  it  to  swell 
upon  the  ear  all  the  more  sonorously» 
more  clamorously,  more  terrifically* 
when  the  lungs  of  the  organ  filled 
once  more  with  breath,  when  the 
trumpet  stop  was  opened,  and  the 
"  foudroyant"  style  of  the  organist 
commenced  the  hailstone  chorus  from 
Marathon.  Here  came  out  the  cha- 
racter in  which  Herodotus  appeared. 
The  Iliad  had  taken  Greece  as  she 
Was  during  thto  building  of  the  first 
temple  at  Jerusalem — in  the  era  of 
David  and  Solomon — a  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  The  eagle*s  plume  in 
her  cap  at  that  era  was  derived  from 
Asia.  It  was  the  Troad,  it  was  Asia 
that*  in  those  days  constituted  the 
great  enemy  of  Greece.  Greece  uni- 
Torsal  had  been  confederated  against 
the  Asia  of  that  day,  and,  after  an 
Iliad  of  woes,  had  triumphed.  But 
now  another  era  of  500  years  has 
passed  since  Troy.  Again  there  has 
been  an  universal  war  raging  between 
Groece  and  ^  great  foreign  potentate. 
Again  this  enemy  of  Greece  is  called 
Asia.  But  what  Asia?  The  Asia  of 
the  liiad  was  a  petty  maritime  Asia. 
But  Asia  now  means  Persia;  and 
Persia,  taken  in  combination  with  its 
dependencies  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
means  the  world,  h  «ixou/«ivi].  'I'he 
frontier  line  of  the  Persian  empire 
**  marched "  or  confined'  with  the 
Grecian;  but  now  so  vast  was  the 
revolution  effected  by  Cjrrus,  that,  had 
not  the  Persians  been  withheld  by  their 
dismal  bigotry  from  cultivating  ma- 
ritime facilities,  the  Greeks  must  have 
sunk  under  the  enormous  power  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  At  one 
blow  the  whole  territory  of  what  is 
DOW  Turkey  in  Asia,  viz.  the  whole 
of  Anatolia  and  of  Armenia,  had  been 
extingubhed  as  a  neutral  and  inter- 
jacent force  for  Greece.  At  one  blow, 
by  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  the  Persian 
armies  had  been  brought  nearer  by 
much  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  gates  of  Greece. 

That  danger  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
ceive, in  order  to  conceive  that  sub- 
sequent triumph.    Herodotus— whose 
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family  and  nearest  generation  of  pre- 
decessors must  have  trembled  after 
the  thoughtless  insult  offered  to  Sardis, 
under  the  expectation  of  the  vast  re- 
venge prepared  by  the  Great  King — 
must  have  had  his  young  imagination 
filled  and  dilated  with  the  enormous 
display  of  Oriental  power,  and  been 
thus  prepared  to  understand  the  terri- 
fic collisions  of  the  Persian  forces  with 
those  of  Greece.  He  had  heard  in  his 
travels  how  the  glorious  result  was 
appreciated  in  foreign  lauds.  He 
came  back  to  Greece  with  a  twofold 
freight  of  treasures.  He  had  two 
messages  for  his  country.  One  was— 
a  report  of  all  that  was  wonderful  in 
foreign  lands ;  all  that  was  interestiog 
from  its  novelty  or  its  vast  antiquity  ; 
all  that  was  regarded  by  the  natives 
for  its  sanctity,  or  by  foreigners  with 
amazement,  as  a  measure  of  colossal 
power  in  mechanics.  And  these  fo< 
reign  lands,  we  must  remember,  con- 
stituted the  total  world  to  a  Greek. 
Rome  was  yet  in  her  infant. days,  un- 
heard  of  beyond  Italy.  Egypt  and 
the  other  dependencies  of  Persia  com- 
posed the  total  map  south  of  Greece. 
Greece,  with  thcMediterannean  islands, 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
together  with  Macedon  and  Thrace, 
made  up  the  world  of  Europe.  Asia, 
which  had  not  yet  received  the  narrow 
limitation  imposed  upon  that  word  by 
Rome,  was  co-extensive  with  Persia ; 
and  it  might  be  divided  into  Asia  m- 
Tigritana,  and  Asia  /ran^.Tigritana; 
the  Euxino  and  the  Caspian  were  the 
boundaries  to  the  north ;  and  to  one 
advancing  further,  the  Oxus  was  the 
northern  boundary,  and  the  Indus  the 
eastern.  TKe  Punjab,  as  far  as  the 
river  Sutlege,  that  is,  up  to  our  pre- 
sent British  cantonments  at  Ludiana, 
was  indistinctly  supposed  to  be  witliin 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Great  King. 
Probably  ho  held  the  whole  interven- 
ing  territory  of  the  late  Ruujeet  Singh, 
as  now  possessed  by  the  Sikhs.  And 
beyond  these  limits  all  was  a  mere 
path  of  ideal  splendour,  or  a  dull  re- 
petition of  monotonous  barbarism. 

The  report  which  personal  travels 
enabled  Herodotus  to  make  of  this  ex- 
tensive region,  comnosing  neither 
more  nor  less  than  toe  total  map  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  as  it  was  then 
supposed  to  exist,  (all  the  rest  being  a 
mere  Nova  Zembla  in  their  eyes,}  was 
one  of  two  revelations  which  the  great 
traveller  had  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
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Greece.  Tbe  other  was  a  coDnectcd 
narratire  of  their  great  struggle  with 
tbe  King  of  Persia.  Tbe  earth  bisect- 
ed itself  into  two  parts — Persia  and 
Greece.  All  that  was  not  Persia  was 
Greece :  all  that  was  not  Greece  was 
Persia.  Tbe  Greek  traveller  was  pre- 
pared to  describe  the  one  section  to  the 
other  section ;  and  haying  done  this,  to 
relate  in  a  connected  shape  the  recent 
tremendous  struggle  of  the  one  section 
with  the  other.  Here  was  Captain 
Cooke  fresh  from  his  triple  circumna- 
yigation  of  the  world :  here  was  Mun- 
go  Park  fresh  from  the  Niger  and 
Timbuctoo :  here  was  Bruce  fresh 
from  the  coy  fountains  of  the  Nile : 
here  was  Pbipps,  Franklin,  Parrj, 
from  the  Arctic  circle :  here  was  Leo 
Africanus  from  Moorish  palaces :  here 
was  Mandeville  from  Prester  John, 
from  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  and  from 
the  golden  cities  of  Hindostan  ;  from 
Agra  and  Lahore  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
This  was  one  side  of  tbe  medal ;  and  on 
tbe  other  was  the  patriotic  historian 
who  recorded  what  all  had  heard  by 
fractions,  but  none  in  the  whole  series. 
Now,  if  we  consider  how  rare  was  either 
character  in  ancient  times,  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  travel  where  no  license 
made  it  safe,  where  no  preparations  in 
roads,  inns,  carriages,  made  it  conve- 
nient ;  that  even  five  centuiies  in  ad- 
vance of  this  era,  little  knowledge  was 
generally  circulated  of  any  region, 
uulesssofaras  it  bad  been  traversed  by 
the  Roman  legions ;  considering  the 
vast  credulity  of  the  audience  assem- 
bled—a gulf  capable  of  swallowing 
mountains ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  here  was  a  man  fresh  from  the 
Pyramids  and  the  Nile,  from  Tyre,  from 
Babylon,  and  the  temple  of  Belus — 
a  traveller  who  had  gone  in  with  his 
sickle  to  a  harvest  yet  untouched — 
that  this  same  man,  considered  as  an 
historian,  spoke  of  a  struggle  with 
which  the  earth  was  still  agitated ; 
that  the  people  who  had  triumphed  so 
memorably  in  this  war,  happened  to 
bo  the  same  people  who  were  then 
listening ;  that  tbe  leaders  in  this  glo« 
rious  war,  whose  names  had  already 
passed  into  spiritual  powers,  were  the 
fathers  of  tbe  present  audience ;  com- 
bining into  one  picture  all  these  ctr- 
cnmstances— one  must  admit  that  no 
such  meeting  between  giddy  ezpecta- 
tion,  and  the  very  excess  of  power  to 
meet  its  most  clamorous  calls,  is  likely 
to  have  occurred  before  or  since  upon 


this  earth.  Hither  had  assembled 
people  from  the  most  inland  and  most 
illiterate  parts  of  Greece ;  people  that 
would  have  settled  a  pension  for  life 
upon  any  man  who  would  have  de- 
scribed to  them  so  much  as  a  crocodile 
or  ichneumon.  To  these  people,  the 
year  of  his  public  recitation  would  be 
tbe  meridian  year  of  their  lives.  He 
saw  that  the  whole  scene  would  be- 
come almost  a  dramatic  work  of  art : 
in  the  mere  gratification  of  their  curi- 
osity, the  audience  might  be  passive 
and  neutral ;  in  the  history  of  the  war, 
they  became  almost  actors,  as  in  a  dra- 
matic scene.  This  scenical  position 
could  not  escape  the  traveller- histori- 
an.  His  work  was  recited  with  the 
exaggeration  that  belongs  to  scenic 
art  It  was  read  probably  with  gesti- 
culations by  one  of  those  thundering 
voices,  which  Arbtophanes  calls  a 
''  damnable**  voice,  from  its  ear-pier- 
cing violence. 

Prose  is  a  thing  so  well  known  to 
all  of  us,  most  of  our ''  little  accounts** 
from  shoemakers,  dressmakers,  &C.9 
being  made  out  in  prose — most  of  our 
sorrows  and  of  our  joys  having  been 
communTcated  to  us  through  prose, 
and  very  few  indeed  through  metre, 
(unless  on  St  Valentine's  day,)  that  its 
further  history,  after  leaving  its  ori- 
ginal Olympic  cradle,  must  be  interest- 
ing to  every  body.  Who  were  they 
that  next  took  up  the  literary  use  of 
Prose  ?  Confining  our  notice  to  people 
of  celebrity,  we  may  say  that  the  House 
of  Socrates  (Domua  Socratica  is  the 
.  expression  of  Horace,)  were  those  who 
next  attempted  to  popularise  Greek 
prose ;  viz.  the  old  gentleman  himself, 
the  founder  of  the  concern,  and  his 
two  apprentices,  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
We  acknowledge  a  staeaking  hatred 
towards  the  whole  household,  founded 
chiefly  on  the  intense  feeling  we  en- 
tertain that  all  three  were  humbugs. 
We  own  the  stony  impeachment. 
Aristotle,  who  may  bo  looked  upon  as 
literary  grandson  to  Socrates,  is  quite 
a  difierent  person.  But  for  tbe  rest 
we  cherish  a  sentimental  (may  we  call 
it  a  Platonic  ?)  disgust.  As  relates  to 
the  style,  however,  in  which  they  have 
communicated  their  philosophy,  one 
feature  of  peculiarity  is  too  remark- 
able to  pass  without  comment.  Some 
years  ago,  in  one  of  our  four  or  ^ve 
Quarterly  Reviews,  (Theological  it 
was.  Foreign,  or  else  Westminster,) 
a  critical  opinion  was  delivered  with 
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respect  to  a  work  of  Coleridge's,  which 
opens  a  gUmpse  into  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  prose  composition.  It  was  not 
a  very  good-natived  opinion  in  that 
situation,  rince  it  was  no  more  true  of 
Coleridge  than  it  is  of  CTery  other  man 
who  adopts  Uie  same  aphoristic  form 
of  expression  for  his  thoughts ;  hnt  it 
was  eminently  Jnst.  Speaking  of  Cole« 
ridge's  **  Aphorisms/'  the  reviewer 
oh8er?ed--that  this  detached  and  in- 
sulated form  of  deliTcring  thoughts 
was,  in  effect,  an  evasion  of  all  the  di^ 
Acuities  connected  with  composition. 
Every  man  as  he  walks  through  the 
streets  may  contrive  to  jot  down  an 
independent  thought;  a  short-hand 
memorandum  of  a  great  truth.  -So 
far  as  that  purpose  is  concerned,  even 
in  tumultuous  London, 

"  Pane  sunt  platege,  nihil  ut  meditantibus 
obslet." 

Standing  on  one  leg  you  may  accom* 
pUsh  this.  The  lahour  of  composition 
begins  when  you  have  to  put  your  se- 
parate threads  of  thought  into  a  loom ; 
to  weave  them  into  acontmuouswhole; 
to  connect,  to  introduce  them;  to 
blow  them  out  or  expand  them;  to 
carry  them  to  a  close.  All  this  evil 
is  evaded  by  the  aphoristic  form. 
This  one  remark,  we  repeat,  lifts  up 
a  comer  of  that  curtain  which  hangs 
over  the  difficult  subjects  of  style  and 
composition.  Indicating  what  is  not 
in  one  form,  it  points  to  what  ia  in 
others.  It  was  an  original  remark, 
we  doubt  not,  to  the  reviewer.  But  it 
is  too  weighty  and  just  to  have  escap- 
ed meditative  men  in  former  times; 
and  accordingly  the  very  same  remark 
will  be  found  150  years  ago  expanded 
in  the  Huetiana, 

But  what  rehition  has  this  remark 
to  the  House  of  Socrates?  Did  Mey 
write  by  aphorisms  ?  No,  certainly ; 
but  they  did  what  labours  with  the 
same  radical  defect  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  true  difficulties  of  comp<K 
sition.  Let  us  dedicate  a  paragraph 
to  these  great  dons  of  literature.  If 
we  have  any  merely  English  scholars 
amongst  our  readers,  it  may  be  requi- 
site first  to  inform  them  that  Socrates 
himself  wrote  nothing.  He  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  talking — **  am- 
bltiosfi  loqueift."  In  this  respect,  So- 
crates difl&red,  as  in  some  others  that 
we  could  mention,  from  the  late  Mr 
Coleridge — who  found  time  both  for 
talking  and  for  wriling  at  the  least  ten 
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volumes  octavo.  From  the  pupils  of 
Socrates  it  is  that  we  collect  his  proi* 
tended  philosophy :  and  as  there  were 
only  two  of  these  pupils  who  pnblisli- 
ed,  and  as  one  of  them  intensely  eon- 
tradicts  the  other,  it  would  be  found 
a  hard  matter  at  Nm  Prim  to  extract 
any  verdict  as  to  what  it  was  that  con- 
stituted the  true  staple  of  the  Socratio 
philosophy.  We  fear  th^  any  jurr, 
who  undertook  that  question,  would 
finally  be  carted  to  the  bounds  of  the 
county,  and  shot  into  the  adjacent 
county  like  a  ton  of  coals.  For  Xeno- 

Ebon  uniformly  introduces  the  worthy 
en*pecked  philosopher  as  pratUing 
innocent  nothings,  more  limpid  than 
small  beer ;  whilst  Plato  never  lets 
him  condescend  to  anjr  theme  below 
those  of  Hermes  Tnsmegistus,  or 
Thomas  Aquinas.  One  or  other  must 
be  a  liar.  And  the  manner  of  the 
philosopher,  under  these  two  Boswel^ 
lian  reporters,  is  not  less  different  than 
his  matter :  with  Xenophon,he  reminds 
us  much  of  an  elderly  hen,  superan- 
nuated a  littie,  performing  **  the  hen's 
march,"  and  dnclung  vociferously: 
with  Plato,  he  seems  much  like  a  deep- 
mouthed  hound  in  a  chase  after  some 
unknown  but  perilous  game ;  much  as 
such  a  hound  is  described  by  Words- 
worth ranging  over  the  aerial  heights 
of  Mount  Righi,  his  voice  at  times 
muffled  bv  mighty  forests,  and  then 
again  swelling  as  he  emerges  upon  the 
Alpine  breezes ;  whilst  the  vast  inter- 
vals between  the  local  points  from 
which  the  intermitting  voice  ascends, 

5 reclaim  the  storm-like  pace  at  which 
e  travels.  In  Plato,  there  is  a  gloomy 
grandeur  at  times  from  the  elementary 
my steriesof  man's  situation  and  origin, 
snatches  of  music  from  some  older  and 
Orphic  philosophy,  which  impress  a 
vague  feeling  of  solemnity  towards  the 
patriarch  of  the  school,  though  you  can 
seldom  trace  his  movement  through 
all  this  high  and  vapoury  region :  yon 
would  be  happy,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  there  had  been  one  word  of  truth 
in  ascribing  such  colloquies  to  Socrates ; 
but  how  can  that  be,  when  you  recol- 
lect the  philosophic  vappa  of  Xeno- 
phon,  seems  to  pass  the  deciphering 
power  of  CEdipus. 

Now,  this  body  of  inexpUoable  dis- 
cord between  the  two  evangelists  of 
Socrates,  -as  to  the  whole  sources 
from  which  he  drew  his  philosophy,  as 
to  the  very  wells  Arom  wnich  he  ridssd 
it,  and  the  mode  of  medicating  the 
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draughty  makes  it  the  more  worthy  of 
remark  that  both  ehould  haye  obati* 
nately  adopted  the  same  disagreeable 
form  of  oompoiitioD.  Both  ezliibit 
the  whole  of  their  leparate  speoola* 
tioM  imder  the  'form  of  dialogue.  It 
is  always  Soorates  and  Crito^  or  So- 
crates and  Phsdms,  or  Soorates  and 
Isohomaehns ;  in  faot,  Socrates  and 
some  man  of  straw  or  good  hnmonred 
nine^pin  set  np  to  be  bowled  down  as 
a  matter  of  course.  How  inevitably 
the  reader  fe^  his  fingers  itching^  to 
take  np  the  cudgels  instead  of  Crito 
for  one  ten  minutes  I  Had  we  been 
faTOUed  with  an  intenriew^  we  can 
answer  for  it  that  the  philosopher 
should  not  have  had  it  all  his  own  way : 
there  should  have  been  a  ''scratch*'  at 
least  between  us;  and  instead  of  wait> 
ing  to  see  Crito  punished  without  de- 
livering one  blow  that  would  **  have 
made  a  dent  in  a  pound  of  butter/* 
posterity  should  have  formed  a  ring 
about  US9  crying  out— '<  Pull  bakery 
pull  deidl*' — according  as  the  acci* 
dents  of  the  struggle  went  this  way  or 
that.  If  dialogue  must  be  the  form, 
at  least  it  shoidd  not  have  been  coUu-* 
sive  dialogue.  Whereas^  with  Crito 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  who  were  in 
irsdning  for  the  part  of  disputantsi  it 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety — Uiat,  if 
they  presumed  to  put  in  a  sly  thrust 
under  the  ribs  of  the  philosopher, 
those  about  Socrates, «(  •/m^<  r#»  "Smufm* 
rqv,  would  kick  them  into  the  kennel. 
It  was  a  permanent  ''cross"  that  was 
fought  throughout  life  between  So- 
crates and  his  obsequious  antagonists. 
As  Plato  and  Xenophon  must 
have  hated  each  other  with  a  theolo- 
gical hatred,  it  is  a  dear  case  that 
they  would  not  have  harmonized  in 
any  thing  if  they  had  supposed  it  open 
to  evasion.  They  would  have  got 
another  atmosphere  had  it  been  pos- 
sible. Divergmg  from  each  other  in 
all  points  beside,  beyond  doubt 
they  would  have  diverged  as  to  this 
form  of  dialogue,  had  the^  not  con- 
ceived that  it  was  essential  to  the 
business  of  philosophy.  It  is  plain 
from  this  one  fact,  how  narrow  was 
the  range  of  eonception  which  the 
Socratic  school  applied  to  the  possible 
modes  of  dealing  with  polemic  truth. 
They  represented  the  case  thus:— 
Truth,  they  fancied,  oifered  itself  by 
separate  units,  by  moments,  (to  bor* 
row  a  word  from  dynamics,)  by  what 
Cicero   calls    "apices   rerum*'   and 


<<  punetiuneuls.*'  Each  of  these  must 
be  separatelv  examined.  It  was  like 
the  Uemt  in  a  disputed  account. 
There  must  be  an  auditor  to  cheek 
and  revise  each  severally  for  itself. 
This  process  of  auditing  could  only 
be  carried  on  through  a  brisk  dia-^ 
logue.  The  philosopher  in  mono* 
logue  was  like  a  champion  at  a  tour- 
nament with  nobody  to  &ce  him.  He 
was  a  chess-player  with  no  opponent 
The  game  comd  not  proceed.  But 
how  mean  and  limited  a  conception 
this  was,  which  lay  as  a  basis  lor  the 
whole  Socratic  philosophy,  becomes 
apparent  to  any  man  who  considers 
any  ample  body  of  truth,  whetiier 
polemic  truth  or  not,  in  all  its  pro- 
portions. Take  Warburton's  Divine 
Legation  of  Jdoees,  and  imagine  a 
Socratic  man  dealing  with  that.  How 
does  Warburton  establish  that  Moses 
held  such  a  legation  ?  He  lays  down 
a  syllogism,  the  major  of  which  asserts 
a  general  law  with  regard  to  false  or 
unsound  religions^— viz.,  that  no  such 
religion  could  sustain  itself,  or  rear 
itself,  to  any  height  or  duration  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  particular  doctrine,-* 
viz.,  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection. 
This  is  the  tn^i^or ;  then  for  his  minor* 
Warburton  maintains,  that  the  Mosaic 
religion  did  sustain  itself  without  that 
doctrine.  Whence  the  conclusion 
follows  formally-->that,  having  accom- 
plished what  was  hopeless  for  a  merely 
human  invention,  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation could  not  have  been  sucn  a 
human  invention ;  that  it  enjoyed  a 
secret  support  from  God;  and  that 
Moses  was  truly  what  he  repre- 
sented himself  —  God's  ambassador. 
Consider  how  little  the  Platonic  and 
Xenophontic  mode  of  philosophizing 
would  apply  to  this  case.  You  may 
see  fit  to  deny  the  entire  m^Jor  pro- 
porition  of  the  bishop,  and  yet  you 
may  find  it  impossible  to  quarrel  with 
the  separate  arguments,  with  each  of 
them  or  with  all  of  them,  on  which 
the  major  is  built.  All  may  be  un- 
exceptionable ;  and  yet,  when  the 
record  is  closed,  you  may  see  cause  to 
say, —  "  Bishop,  your  materials  are 
good ;  but  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  support  the  weighty  column  which 
you  have  built  upon  them.'*  But, 
this  is  an  objection  which  cannot  be 
made  until  you  have  heard  him  to  the 
end.  You  must  suspend ;  whereas  the 
Socratic  man  never  does  suspend.  A 
man  who  brings  an  alphabet  of  rea«> 
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flonsf  whieli  are  profeMedlv  to  avail 
eumulatiyely  in  proof  of  his  tbesifl* 
will  not  consider  himself  answered 
because  you  object  to  P  or  Q  amongst 
bis  arguments.  **  My  proofs  are  sepa- 
rate and  independent/'  he  replies; 
*'  it  is  my  glory  that  I  can  afford  to 
give  you  a  pawn  or  so»  and  yet  win 
the  game.*'  Another  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding against  the  bishop  would  be 
this : — you  might  concede  his  major^ 
and  utterly  deny^  as  many  men  have 
denied,  his  minor.  But  whether  you 
see  cause  to  go  against  the  upper  or 
lower  proposition ;  against  the  rule,  or 
against  the  subsumption  under  the 
rule ;  equally  you  find  that  the  Socratic 
mode  of  process  is  quite  unavailing, 
or  availing  only  by  accident.  And 
even  this  is  not  by  any  means  the 
worst  case  supposable.  Here,  by 
the  supposition,  you  have  a  long  train 
of  arguments,  which  may  be  valid 
as  a  cumulus,  notwithstanding  that, 
Socratically,  you  might  find  this  or 
that  in  particular  to  be  a  hollow  nut. 
And  again,  such  a  train  may  be  sup- 
posedf  to  which»  SocraticsJly,  you 
lorce  an  assent  seriatim  and  ariicuh* 
Urn ;  all  the  items,  what  the  Romans 
called  the  nomina  in  a  creditor  s  ac- 
count, are  unimpeachable ;  and  yet, 
as  a  whole,  as  the  "  tottle  of  a  whole," 
you  protest  against  them  as  InsufBicient 
for  the  probandum.  They  are  good ; 
but  not  good  for  so  much.  They  are 
available,  and  for  the  length  of  a 
mile,  suppose  ;*  but  they  do  not  reach 
the  three  miles  of  the  object  in  qiies* 
tion.  In  the  first  case,  Socrates 
negatives  some  of  the  parts,  and  yet 
he  cannot  negative  the  result.  He  is 
partially  victorious,  and  yet  is  beaten 
as  to  the  whole.  In  the  second  case, 
Socrates  affirms  all  the  parts,  and  yet 
cannot  affirm  the  result.  .  He  is  uni- 
versally victorious  in  the  detail,  and 
yet  is  beaten  upon  the  whole  question. 
Yet,  in  all  this>  wo  repeat — the  Socratic 
weakness  is  not  adequately  exposed. 
There  is  a  far  larger  and  subtler  class 
of  cases  where  the  arguments  for  and 
against  are  not  susceptible  of  this 
separate  valuation .  One  Is  valid  only 
through  and  by  a  second,  which  second 
again  is  involved  in  a  third ;  and  so 
on.  Thus,  by  way  of  a  brief  instance, 
take  all  the  systems  of  political  eco- 
nomy which  have  grown  up  since 
Turgot  and  Quesnel.  They  are  all 
polemic— that  is,  all  have  moulded 
themselves  in  hostility  to  •some  other 
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ideas— all  had  their  birth  in  opposi- 
tion. But  it  would  be  impossible 
to  proceed  Socratically  with  any  one 
of  them.  If  you  should  attempt  to 
examine  Ricaido  sentence  by  sentence, 
or  even  chapter  by  chapter,  bis  apo- 
logist would  loudly  resist  such  a  pro** 
cess  as  inapplicable.  You  must  hold 
on — you  must  keep  fast  hold  of  cer- 
tain principles  until  you  have  time  to 
catch  hold  of  certain  others— seven  or 
eight,  suppose;  and  then  from  the 
whole  taken  in  continuation,  but  not 
from  any  one  as  an  insulated  principle, 
you  come  into  a  power  of  adjudicating 
upon  the  pretensions  of  the  whole 
theory.  The  doctrine  of  value,  for 
example^could  vou  understand  that 
taken  apart  ?  coufd  you  value  it  apart  ? 
As  a  Socratic  logician,  could  you  say 
of  it  either  affirmatur  or  negatur,  un- 
til you  see  it  coming  round  and  revolv- 
ing in  the  doctrines  of  rent,  profits, 
machinery,  &c.,  which  are  so  many 
functions  of  vaJue;  and  whioh  doc- 
trines first  react  with  a  weight  of 
verification  upon  the  other  ? 

These,  unless  parried,  are  knock- 
down blows  to  the  Socratic,  and 
therefore  to  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
if  treated  as  a  modus  philosophandi : 
and  if  that  philosophy  is  treated  as  a 
body  of  doctrines  apart  from  any 
modus  or  ratio  docendi,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  what  they  are.  For  we 
never  could  find  any  either  in  Plato  or 
Xenophon,  which  are  insisted  on  as 
essential.  Accidental  hints  and  casual 
suggestions  cannot  be  viewed  as  doc- 
trines in  that  sense  which  is  necessary 
to  establish  a  separate  school.  And 
all  the  German  Tiedcmanns  and  Ten- 
nemanns,  the  tedious  men  and  the  ten- 
penny-men,  that  have  written  their 
twelve  or  their  eighteen  volumes  viri- 
tim  upon  Plato,  will  find  it  hard  to 
satisfy  their  readers  unless  they  make 
head  against  these  little  objections; 
because  these  objections  seem  to  im- 
peach the  very  method  of  the  **  Socra- 
ticse  Chartae,'*  and  except  as  the  authors 
or  illustrators  of  a  method,  the  Socra- 
tici  are  no  school  at  all. 

But  are  not  we  travelling  a  little  out 
of  our  proper  field,  in  attacking  this 
method  ?  Our  business  was  with  this 
method  considered  as  a  form  of  style, 
not  considered  as  a  form  of  logic. 
True,  O  rigorous  reader.  Yet  di- 
gressions and  moderate  excursiona 
have  a  license.  Besides  which,  on 
strict    consideration,     doubts    arise 
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whether  ve  have  been  digressing. 
Forwhatsoeyer  aeted  as  a  power  on 
Greek  prose,  through  many  ages, 
wbatsoerer  gave  it  a  bias  towards  any 
one  characteristic  excess,  becomes 
important  in  idrtne  of  its  relatbns  to 
our  snbject.  Now,  the  form  of  dia* 
logne  so  obstinately  maintained  by  the 
earliest  philosophers,  who  used  prose 
as  the  yehicle  of  their  teaching,  had  the 
unhappy  effect  of  impressing  from  the 
earliest  era  of  Attic  literature  a  col- 
loquial taint  upon  the  prose  literature 
of  that  country.  The  great  authority 
of  Socrates,  maintained  for  ages  by  aU 
sorts  of  fables,  naturally  did  much  to 
streoigUien  this  original  twist  in  the 
prose  style.  About  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  Socrates,  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  were  beginning  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  Greece;  and  in  them 
we  see  as  resolute  a  departure  from 
the  dialogue  form  as  in  his  elders  of 
the  same  house  the  adherence  to  that 
form  had  been  servile  and  bigoted. 
His  style,  though  arid  from  causes  that 
will  hereafter  be  noticed,  was  much 
more  dignified,  or  at  least  more  grave 
and  suitable  to  philosophic  specula" 
tion  than  that  of  any  man  before  him. 
Contemporary  with  the  early  life  of 
Socrates  was  a  truly  great  msn, 
Anazagoras,  th»  friend  and  reputed 
preceptor  of  Pericles.  It  is  probable 
be  may  have  written  in  the  style  of 
Aristotle.  Haying  great  systematic 
truths  to  teach,  such  as  solved  existing 
phenomena,  and  not  such  as  raised 
fresh  phenomena  for  future  solution, 
he  would  naturally  adopt  the  form  of 
continuous  exposition.  Nor  do  we 
at  this  moment  remember  a  case  of 
any  very  great  man  who  had  any 
real  and  novel  truth  to  communicate, 
having  adopted  the  form  of  dialogue, 
excepting  only  the  case  of  Galileo. 
Plato,  indeed,  like  Galileo,  demanded 
geometry  as  a  qualification  in  his  stu- 
dents— that  b,  in  those  who  paid  him 
a  Ma»r^»9  or  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
personally  attending  his  conversa- 
tions ;  but  he  demanded  ao  such  qua- 
lification in  his  readers ;  or  else  we 
can  assure  iiim  that  very  few  copies  of 
his  Opera  Omnia  would  have  been 
sold  in  Athens.  This  low  qualifica- 
tion it  was  for  the  readers  of  Plato, 
and  still  more  for  those  of  Xenophon, 
which  operated  to  diffuse  the  reputa- 
tion of  Socrates.  Besides,  it  was  a  rare 
thing  in  Greece  to  see  two  men  sound- 
ings tbo  tnunpet  on  behalf  of  a  third. 
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And  we  hope  it  is  not  ungenerous  to 
suspect,  that  each  dallied  with  tha 
same  purpose  as  our  Chatterton  and 
Macpherson,  viz.  to  turn  round  on  the 
public  when  once  committed  and 
compromised  by  some  unequivocal 
applause,  saying,  **  Gentlemen  of 
Athens,  this  idol  Socrates  is  a  phan* 
tom  of  my  brain  :  as  respects  the  phi- 
losophy ascribed  to  him,  I  am  So- 
crates.*' 

But  in  what  mode  does  the  conversa- 
tional taint,  which  we  trace  to  the 
writings  of  the  Socratici,  enforced  by 
the  imaginary  martyrdom  of  Socrate^^ 
express  itself?  In  what  forms  of  lan« 
guage?  By  what  peculiarities?  hj 
what  defects  of  style  ?  We  will  endea- 
vour to  explain.  One  of  the  Scaligers 
(if  we  remember  it  was  the  elder,) 
speaking  of  the  Greek  article  e,  «,  ro^ 
called  It  loquaeUnmiB  gentisjiabellum^ 
Now,  pace  superlnssimi  viri,  this  seems 
nonsense ;  because  the  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle was  not  capricious,  but  grounded 
in  the  very  structure  and  necessities 
of  the  Greek  language.  Garrulous 
or  not,  the  poor  men  were  obliged  by 
the  philosophy  of  their  tongue  to  use 
the  article  in  certain  situations.  And, 
to  say  the  truth,  these  situations  were 
very  much  the  same  as  in  English. 
Allowing  for  a  few  cases  of  proper 
names,  participles,  or  adjectives  post- 
poned to  their  substantives,  &c.,  the 
two  general  functions  of  the  article 
were,— 1.  to  individualize,  as,  e.  g, 
*'  It  is  not  any  sword  that  will  do,  I 
willhave/^eswordof  my  father  ;'*  and 
2.  the  very  opposite  function,  viz.,  to 
generalize  in.  the  highest  degree — a 
use  which  our  best  English  grammars 
wholly  overlook— as  e,  g.^  "  Let  the 
sword  give  way  to  the  gown  j*'  not 
that  particular  sword,  but  every 
sword,  where  each  is  used  as  a  repre- 
sentative symbol  of  the  corresponding 
professions.  '<  The  peasant  presses 
on  the  kibes  of  the  courtier,"  where 
the  class  is  indicated  by  the  indivi. 
dual.  In  speaking  again  of  diseases, 
and  tho  organs  affected,  we  usually 
accompluh  this  generalization  by 
means  of  the  definite  article.  We 
say,  '^  He  suffered  from  a  head- 
ache ; "  but  also  we  say,  '*  from 
the  headache  ;*'  and  invariably  we 
say,  "  He  died  of  the  stone,*'  &c. 
And  though  we  fancy  it  a  peculi-« 
arity  of  the  French  language  to  say, 
<*  Le  ccsur  lui  ^toit  navii  de  douleurt*' 
yet  we  oanelves  sajr^  *^  The  heart  wai 
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affected  in  his  oast."  In  all  these 
uses  of  the  definite  article^  there  is 
little  real  difference  between  the 
Greek  language  and  onr  own.  The 
miun  difference  is  in  the  negative  nse 
•—in  the  meaning  implied  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  artide^  whioh»  with  the 
Greeks*  expresses  onr  article  a,  but 
with  us  is  a  form  of  generalization. 
•In  all  this  there  was  nothing  left  free 
to  the  choice.  And  Sealiger  had  no 
right  to  find  any  illustration  of  Greek 
IcTity  in  what  was  unavoidable. 

Bat  what  iir«  tax  as  undignified  in 
the  Greek  prose  styles  as  a  badge  of 
garrulity,  as  a  taint  from  which  the 
Greek  prose  neyer  cleansed  itself,  are 
all  those  forms  of  lively  coUoqdalism, 
with  the  fretfolness,  and  hurry,  and 
demonstratiye  energy  of  people  unduly 
excited  by  bodily  presence  and  by 
oeular  appeals  to  their  sensibility. 
Such  a  style  is  picturesque  no  doubt ; 
so  is  the  Scottbh  dialect  of  low  life  as 
first  employed  in  novels  by  Sir  WaU 
ter  Scott :  that  dialect  greatly  assisted 
the  characteristic  expression  :  it  fur- 
nished the  benefit  of  a  Doric  dialect  % 
but  what  man  in  his  senses  would  em- 
ploy it  in  a  grave  work,  and  speaking 
in  his  own  person?  Now,  tne  col- 
loquial expletives,  so  profusely  em- 
ployed by  Plato,  his  «<«,  his  Tf,  &c., 
the  forms  of  his  sentences,  the  forms 
of  his  transitions,  and  other  intense 
peculiarities  of  the  chattering  man,  as 
opposed  to  the  meditating  man,  have 
crept  over  the  face  of  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  and  though  some  people  think 
every  thing  holy  which  is  printed  in 
Greek  characters,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  rank  these  forms  of  expression  as 
mere  vulff arilies.  Sometimes,  in  West- 
moreland, if  you  chance  to  meet  an 
ancient  father  of  his  valley,  one  who 
is  thoroughly  vernacular  in  his  talk, 
being  unringed  by  the  modem  furnace 
of  revolution,  you  may  have  a  fancy 
for  asking  him  how  far  it  is  to  the 
next  town.  In  which  case,  you  will 
receive  for  answer  pretty  neariy  the 
following  words:— •«  Why  like,  it's 
guly  nigh  like,  to  four  mile  like." 
Now,  if  the  pruriency  of  your  curio- 
sity should  carry  you  to  torment  and 
vex  this  aged  man,  by  pressing  a  spe- 
*cial  investigation  into  this  word  Uke^ 


the  only  result  is  likely  to  be  that 
you  will  kill  Atm,  and  do  yourself  no 
good.  Call  it  an  expletive^  indeed  I 
a  filling  upl  Why,  to  him  it  is  the 
only  indispensable  part  of  the  sen- 
tence; the  sole  fixture*  It  is  the 
balustrade  which  enables  him  to  de- 
scend the  stairs  of  conversation,  with* 
out  falling  overboard ;  and  if  the  word 
were  proscribed  by  Parliamentt  he 
would  have  no  resource  but  in  ever- 
lasting silence.  Now,  the  exple- 
tives of  Plato  are  as  gross,  and  must 
have  been,  to  the  Athenian,  as  mdn- 
telligfble  as  those  of  the  Westmore- 
land peasant.  It  is  true  the  value, 
the  effect  to  the  feelings,  vas  secured 
by  duly  use,  and  by  the  position  in 
the  sentence.  But  so  it  is  to  the  Eng- 
lish peasant.  Like  in  his  use  is  a  mocU- 
fying,  a  restraining  particle,  which 
forbids  you  to  understand  any  thing 
in  a  dangerous,  unconditional,  sense. 
But  then,  again,  the  Greek  particle  ot 
transition,  that  eternal  )i,  and  the  in- 
troductory formula  of  ^i*  and  >«,  how- 
ever earnestly  people  may  fight  for 
them,  became  in  fact  Greek,  is  now 
past  mending.  The  ^i  is  strictly  equi- 
valent to  the  tohereby  of  a  sailor: 
**  whereby  I  went  to  London  $  where- 
by I  was  robbed;  whereby  I  found 
the  man  that  robbed  me."  All  rela- 
tions, all  modes  of  succession  or  tran- 
sition are  indicated  by  one  and  the 
same  particle.  This  could  arise,  even 
as  a  license,  only  in  the  laxity  of  con- 
versation. But  the  most  offensive 
indication  of  the  conversational  spirit, 
as  presiding  in  Greek  prose,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  morbid  energy  of  oaths 
scattered  over  the  face  of  every  prose 
composition  which  aims  at  rhetorical 
effect.  The  literature  is  deformed 
with  a  constant  roulade  of ''  by  Jove," 
**  by  Minerva,**  &c.,  as  much  as  the 
conversation  of  high-bred  Englishmen 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  both 
cases,  this  habit  belonged  to  a  state 
of  transition  ;  and  if  the  prose  Utera^ 
ture  of  Greece  had  been  cultivated  by 
a  succession  of  authors  as  extended  as 
that  of  England,  it  would  certainly 
have  outworn  this  badge  of  spurious 
energy.  That  it  did  not,  is  a  proof 
that  the  Greek  literature  dUd  not  reach 
the  consummation  of  art. 
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"  Fo&TVHA  wvo  IcU  nMotio,  et 
Ludum  imolcnlcm  ludire  pertinic* 
Timnsroutat  inccrtM  hooom, 
NttDc  mihl,  nunc  alii  benijnuu 
Lftudo  muientem  ;  ai  oblbiim  guAVxr 
PmnnAt,  absioiio  qum  dboiti  «t  mia 

VfRTQTB  MK  INTOJLVO,  PROBAMQVB 
PaVPBUBM  aiMB  SOTB  QVJBRO.** 

ifor.  Conn.  Lift.  lU,  49. 


[SEVBaAL  legal  topics  have  been 
touched  upon  in  these  papers,  which 
seem  to  have  attracted  some  little  at- 
tention amongst  legal  readers,  as,  at 
least,  would  appear  from  various  com- 
munications— some  at  considerable 
length,  some  anonymous,  others  not 
— addressed,  through  the  publishers, 
to  ''  The  Author  of  Ten  Thousand 
a- Year,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine." 
The  principal  matters  thus  discussed 
are,  iAe  power  of  an  heir,  in  the  life" 
time  of  his  ancestor,  (to  speak  popu- 
larly, though  not  with  legal  accuracy, 
since  nemo  est  hcares  viventis,)  to  con* 
vey  away  his  expectancy  in  fee,  so  as 
to  hind  himself »  and  those  claiming 
under  Aim,  by  estoppel  m  the  subse* 
^[uewt  descent  of  the  estate.  On  this 
point  have  been  receiyed  several  com- 
munications— one  of  them  from,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  lawyer  in  England, 
*Tis  doubtless  an  important  point  | 
and  where  doctors  di£Per  1  am  not 
presumptuous  enough  to  volunteer  an 
opinion,  though  I  entertain  a  pretty 
deciaive  one.  Those  who  think  that 
I  am  wrong,  had  better,  perhaps,  again 
refer  to  their  books.  Mine  I  had 
consulted  pretty  anxiously  before 
sending  off  m^  MS.  to  the  press. 
The  next  point  is,  the  effect  given  by 
Lord  Widdrington,  C.  J.,  at  the  triat 
(in  which  he  is  represented  as  being 
aubsequently  confirmed  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,) 
to  the  ERASUAB  in  the  deed  of  con- 
firmation. From  two  letters  I  learn 
that  three  or  four  clients  of  the  writers 
of  them  have  conceived  great  alarm 
on  this  subject,  and  have  directed  all 
their  deeds  to  be  overhauled,  and,  in 
case  of  an  erasure  being  discovered, 
•abmitted  to  emhient  counsel  1  Such 
erasures  have  been  discovered,  it 
would  seem,  in  two  instances.  In 
one,  the  counsel  differed  from  Lord 
Widdrington }  in  the  other  he  agreed. 


The  question,  then,  here  is.  Whether, 
when  an  ancient  deed  (ji,  e.  upwards 
of  thirty  years  old,  after  which  period 
a  deed  is  said  to  prove  itself)  is  pro* 
ducedfrom  the  proper  custody  in  sup^ 
port  of  the  rights  of  the  party  produ- 
cing it,  and  there  proves  to  be  an 
erasure  in  it  in  an  essential  port  qfthe 
deed— such  deed  ought  to  be  refected, 
unless  the  erasure  can  he  accounted  for ; 
or  admitted  upon  the  presumption  tJiat 
such  eraewre  occurred  before  the  execu*, 
Hon  of  the  deed  t  Now,  upon  this  point 
also  I  have  formed  a  pretty  strong 
opinion,  and  referred  again  to  the 
authorities;  and  venture  to  give  in 
my  adhesion  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Widdrington  and  his  court.  It  is 
rather  singular  that,  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  Lord  Brougliam,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  toree  appeal  cases  from  Scotland, 
each  of  which  was  a  case  depending 
upon  the  effect  of  an  erasure,  expressly 
declared  the  Scotch  law  to  be  to  the 
effect  laid  down  in  these  papers,  and 
decided  accordingly,  admitting  the 
cases  to  be  full  of  grievous  hardship 
—in  one  instance,  a  widow  losing  the 
whole  of  the  provision  which  had  been 
made  for  her  by  her  deceased  husband. 
Whether  or  not  my  notions  of  the 
English  law  on  this  subject  are  anti- 
quated, and  contrary  to  those  enter- 
tained by  the  judges  and  the  bar  since 
I  ceased  practising,  I  leave  for  them 
who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
to  decide.  As  for  several  other  com- 
munications of  a  different  nature- 
some  similarly,  others  differently 
addressed— surely,  on  consideration, 
the  authors  of  them  cannot  expect  any 
answer,  nor  yet  construe  silence  into 
discourtesy.— Z. 

ii       , near  London, 
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Rank  is  Tery  apt  to  attract  and 
dazzle  rulgar  and  feeble  optics;  and  the 
knowledge  that  sach  U  its  eflfeot,  is 
unspeakably  gratifying  to  a  vain  and 

Snorant  possessor  of  that  rank.  Of 
e  truth  of  one  part  of  this  obserTa- 
tion^  take  as  an  iUnstration  the  case  of 
Tittlebat  Titmouse ;  of  the  other,  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington. '  The 
fornier*8  dinner  engagement  with  the 
latter,  his  august  and  awful  kinsman, 
was  an  event  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
absorb  almost  all  his  faculties  in  the 
contemplation  of  it,  and  also  occasion 
him  great  anxiety  in  preparing  for  an 
effective  appearance  upon  so  signal  an 
occasion.  Mr  Gammon  had  repeat- 
edly, during  the  interval,  instructed 
his  anxious  pupU,  if  so  he  might  be 
called,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
ought  to  behave.  He  was — Heaven 
save  the  mark,  poor  Titmouse! — ^to 
assume  an  air  of  mingled  deference) 
self  possession,  and  firmness ;  not  to 
be  overawed  by  the  greatness  with 
which  he  would  be  brought  into  con- 
tact, nor  undnly  elated  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  suddenly- acquired  importance. 
He  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  steer 
evenly  between  the  extremes  of  timo- 
rouaness  and  temerity — that  happy 
mean,  so  grateful  to  those  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  effort  and  object  of  those 
attaining  to  it.  Titmouse  was  to  re- 
member that,  great  as  was  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington,  he  was  yet  but 
a  tnan — ^related,  moreover,  by  con- 
sanguinity to  him,  the  aforesaid  Tit- 
mouse— who  might,  moreover,  before 
many  years  should  have  elapsed,  be 
himself  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  or  at 
least  Lord  Drelincourt,  and  by  conse- 
quence equally  entitled,  with  the  pre- 
sent possessor  of  that  resplendent  po- 
sition, to  the  homage  of  mankind.  At 
the  same  time,  that  the  EarPs  advan- 
ced years  gave  him  a  natural  claim  to 
the  respect  and  deference  of  his  young 
kinsman,  whom,  moreover,  he  was 
about  to  introduce  into  the  snblime 
regions  of  aristocracy,  and  also  of  po- 
litical society.  Titmouse  might  derive 
a  few  ingredients  of  consolation  from 
the  reflection,  that  his  income  probably 
exceeded  by  a  third  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington.  This  is  the  sum  of  Mr 
Gammon's  general  instructions  to  his 
eager  and  anxious  pupil ;  but  he  also 
gave  Titmouse  many  minor  hints  and 
suggestions.  He  was  to  drink  very 
little  wine— (whereat  Titmouse  de- 


murred somewhat  vehemently,  and 
asked  *'  How  the  d — ^l  he  was  to  get 
hit  tleam  up  9") — and  on  no  account  to 
call  for  beer  or  porter,  to  which  ple« 
beian  beverages,  indeed,  he  might  con- 
sider himself  as  having  bid  a  long  and 
last  adieu ; — to  say  *'  my  lord"  and 
**  your  lordship,''  in  addressing  the 
Earl — "  my  lady"  and  "  your  lady- 
ship,*' in  addressmg  Lady  CeciUa  ;— 
and,  above  all,  never  to  appear  in  a 
hurry,  but  to  do  and  say  whatever  he 
had  to  do  and  to  say  calmly  ;  for  that 
the  nerves  of  aristocracy  were  very 
delicate,  and  could  not  bear  a  bustle, 
or  the  slightest  display  of  energy  or 
feeling.  Then,  as  to  his  dress — Gam- 
mou,  feeling  himself  treading  on  very 
doubtful  ground,  intimated  merely  that 
the  essence  of  true  fashion  was  «im- 
plicity  —  but  here  Titmouse  grew 
fidgety,  and  his  Mentor  ceased. 

During  the  night  which  ushered  in 
the  eventful  day  of  Titmouse's  dining' 
with  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  our 
frien^l  got  but  very  little  sleep.  Early 
in  the  morning  he  engaged  a*handsoma 
glass-coach  to  convey  him  westward 
In  something  like  style,  and  before 
noon  his  anxieties  were  set  at  rest  by 
the  punctual  arrival  of  various  articles 
of  dress,  and  decoration,  and  scent — 
for  Titmouse  had  a  great  idea  of 
scents.  His  new  watch  and  its  bril- 
liant gold  guard -chain — his  eyes  gloat- 
ed upon  them.  What,  he  thought, 
would  he  have  been  without  them. 
About  half-past  three  o'clock  he  re- 
tired to  his  bed-room,  and  resigned 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  tip  top 
hairdresser  from  the  Strand,  whose 
agreeable  manipulations,  and  still 
more  agreeable  small-talk,  occupied 
upwards  of  an  hour.  Titmouse  giving 
the  anxious  operator  abundant  notice 
of  the  high  quarter  in  which  his  handi- 
work was  likely  soon  to  be  scrutinized. 

*'  Pray-a,  can  you  tell  me,"  quoth 
Titmouse,  drawlingly,  shortly  after 
Twirl  had  commenced  his  operations, 
*'  how  long  it  will  take  me  to  get  from 
this  infernal  part  of  the  town  to  Gros- 
venor  Square?  Dem  long  way,  isn't  it, 
Mr  What's-your-name  ?" 

•'  Grosvenor  Square,  sir?"  said 
Twirl,  glibly,  but  with  a  perceptible 
dash  of  deference  in  his  tone ;  *<  why 
it  iSf  as  one  might  say,  a  tolerable  way 
off,  certainly  ;  but  you  can't  well  miss 
your  way  there,  sir,  of  all  places  in 
town*'—-— 
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**  My  coachman/*  interrupted  Tit« 
roonae^  with  a  fine  air^  "  of  course^  had 
I  thought  of  it»  he  must  know." 

"  Ob  I  to  be  8ure^  sir.  There's  none 
bnt  people  of  the  most  highest  rank 
lives  in  that  quarter,  sir.  Excuse  me» 
sir,  but  I've  a  brother-in-law  that's 
valet  to  the  Duke  of  Ding-dong, 
there'* 

•*  Indeed  1  How  far  off  is  that  from 
Lord  Dreddlington*s  ?"  enquired  Tit* 
mouse,  carelessly. 

"  Lord  Dreddlington*s,sir  ?— Well, 
I  never !  Isn't  it  particular  strange,  if 
that's  where  you're  going,  sir;  it's 
next  door  to  the  Duke's— -the  very 
next  door,  sir?" 

<«  'Pon  my  life,  is  it  indeed  ?  How 
dev^ishoddl" 

<'  Know  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
then,  I  presume, sir?" 

<'  Ya-a-8,  I  should  think  so ;  he's 
my— my — ^relation,  that's  all;  and 
devDish  near  too  1" 

Mr  Twirl  instantly  conceived  a  kind 
of  reverence  for  the  gentleman  upon 
whom  he  was  operating. 

««  Well,  sir,"  he  presently  added,  in 
a  still  more  respectful  tone  than  before, 
*«  p'r'aps  you'll  think  it  a  liberty,  sir ; 
bnt,  do  you  know,  I've  several  times 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  his  lordship 
in  the  street  at  a  little  distance — and 
there's  a — a  family  likeness  between 
you,  sir— *pon  my  word,  sir.  It  struck 
me,  directly  I  saw  yon,  that  you  was 
like  some  nob  I'd  seen  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town."  [ Here  Titmouse  ex« 
perienced  pleasurable  emotions,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  cat  when  you  pass 
your  hand  down  its  glossy  coat  in  the 
right  direction.]  «•  Will  you  allow  me, 
air,  to  give  your  hair  a  good  brushing, 
sir,  before  1  dress  it  ?  I  always  like  to 
take  Uie  greatest  pains  with  the  hair 
of  my  quality  customers.  Do  you 
know,  sir,  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
dressing  his  Grace's  hair  for  a  whole 
fortnight  together,  once  when  my 
brother-in-law  was  ill;  and  though, 
pVaps  I  oughtn't  to  say  it,  but  his 
Grace  expressed  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion  at  my  exertions,  sir." 

*'  Ton  my  life,  and  I  should  say 
you  were  an  uncommon  good  hand— • 
I've  known  lots  worse,  I  assure  you ; 
men  that  would  have  spoiled  the  best 
head  of  hair  going,  by  Jove! " 

**  Sir,  you're  very  kind.  I  assure 
Tou,  sir,  that  to  do  justice  to  a  genfs 
hair  requires  an  uncommon  deal  of 
practice,  and  a  sort  of  natral  talent 
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for  it,  besides.  Lord,  sir  I  how  much 
depends  on  a  gent's  hair,  don't  it  ?  Of 
two  coming  into  a  room,  it  makes  all 
the  difference,  sir  1  Believe  me,  sir, 
it's  no  use  being  well-dressed,  nay, 
nor  good-looking,  if  as  how  the  hair 
a'n't  done,  what  1  call,  correct.'* 

**  By  Jove,  I  really  think  you're 
nigh  about  the  mark,"  said  Titmouse; 
and  after  a  pause,  during  which  Mr 
Twirl  had  been  brushing  away  at  one 
particular  part  of  the  head  with  some 
vehemence.  **  Well,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  sigh — **  I'm  bkst  if  I  can  ma- 
nage it,  do  what  I  will !" 

«Eh?  What's  that?  Whatisit?" 
enquired  Titmouse,  a  little  alarmedly, 

"  Nothing,  sir ;  only  it's  what  we 
gents,  in  our  profession,  calls  a  fea- 
ther, which  is  the  most  hobsHnatesi 
thing  in  nature." 

"  What's  a /^of^tfrf"  quoth  Tit- 
mouse,  rather  faintly. 

*«  Why,  sir,  'tis  when  a  small  lot  of 
hair  on  a  gent's  head  will  stick  up,  do 
all  we  can  to  try  and  get  it  down ;  and 
(excuse  me,  sir,)  you*ve  got  a  regular 
rattler  1 "  Titmouse  put  up  his  hand 
to  feel.  Twirl  guiding  it  to  the  fatal 
spot :  there  it  was.  Just  as  Twirl  bad 
described  it 

''  What's  to  be  done  ?"  murmured 
Titmouse. 

**  I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  don't  use  our 
osxaicH  GREASE  and  aHiNocsaos  mar« 
BOW,  sir ! " 

'*  Your  what?"  cried  Titmouse 
apprehensively,  with  a  dismally  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Cyanochaitanthropopoion,  and  the 
Damascus  cream,  and  the  Tetarag- 
menon  Abracadabra ;  matters  which 
he  at  once  mentioned  to  Mr  Twirl. 

''  Ah,  it's  not  my  custom,  sir/*  quoth 
Twirl,  **  to  run  down  other  gents'  • 
inventions;  but  my  real  opinion  is, 
that  they're  all  an  imposition— a  rank 
imposition,  sir.  I  didn't  like  to  say  it, 
sir ;  but  I  soon  saw  there  had  been 
somebody  a-practising  on  your  hair." 

"  What,  IS  it  very  plain?"  cried 
Titmouse,  starting  up  and  stepping  to 
the  glass. 

'*  No,  sir — ^not  so  very  plun ;  only 
you*ve  got,  as  I  might  say,  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  it ;  but  when  it's  pro- 
perly curled,  and  puckered  up,  and 
frizzed  about,  it  won't  show — nor  the 
feather  neither,  sir ;  so,  by  your  leave, 
here  goes,  sir;**  and,  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  more  labour,  he 
succeeded  in  parting  it  right  down  the 
2c 
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middlo  of  iho  hea^  bringing  It  out 
into  a  bold  earl  toward«  each  eyebrow« 
and  giving  our  frieod  quite  a  new  and 
very  fascinating  appearance,  even  in 
bis  own  eyes.  And  as  for  the  colour 
»^it  really  was  not  so  very  marked, 
after  all ;  a  little  purple- bued  and 
mottled,  to  be  sure^  in  parts>  but  not 
to  a  degree  to  attract  the  e^e  of  a 
casual  observer.  Twirl  having  de- 
clared^  at  length*  his  labours  com- 
pleted—regarding Titmouse's  head 
with  a  look  of  prou4  satisfaction — Tit- 
mouse paid  him  half-a-crown,  and  also 
ordered  a  pot  of  ostrich  grease  and 
of  rhinoceros  marrow*  (the  one  being 
suet,  the  other  lard,  differently  soeot- 
$i>)  and  was  soon  left  at  liberty  to 
proceed  with  the  important  duties  of 

Sie  toilet-  It  took  him  a  good  while ; 
ut  in  the  end  he  was  supremely 
successful.  He  wore  black  tights* 
(i.  e.,  pantaloons  fitting  closely  to  his 
Ug%,  ani^  tied  round  his  ankles  with 
blacl^  nbands,)  silk  stockings*  and 
fhoes  with  glittering  silver  buckler* 
His  white  neckerchbf  was  tied  with 

Sreat  elegance*  not  a  wripkle  super- 
uona  being  visible  in  it.  His  shirt- 
fropt  of  lacei  had  two  handsome  dia- 
mond pins*  connected  together  by  a 
little  delicate  gold  chain,  glistening  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Then  he  Iiad  a  white 
waistcoat  edge*  next  a  crimson  one* 
and  lastly  a  glorious  sky-blue  satin 
waistcoat*  spangled  all  over  with  gold 
flowers  inwrought — and  across  it  hung 
Ills  new  gold  watchguard*  and  hi^ 
silver  guard  for  his  eyeglass*  pro- 
ducing an  inconceivably  fine  effect. 
His  coat  was  of  a  light-brown*  of 
f  xqmsite  out*  fitting  him  as  closely  as 
if  he  bad  been  born  in  it,  and  ^ith 
burnished  brass  buttons*  of  sugar-loaf 
ahape.  *Twas  padded  also  with  great 
judgment^  and  really  took  off  more  of 
nis  round-shouldered  awkwardness  of 
figure  than  any  coat  he  had  ever  be- 
fore had.  Then  he  had  a  fine  white 
Socket- handkerchief*  soaked  in  laven- 
er  water*  and  immaculate  white  kid 
gloves.  Thus  habited*  he  stood  before 
is  glass,  bowing  fifty  different  times* 
and  adjusting  his  expression  to  various 
elegant  forms  of  address— quite  con- 
tent. He  was  particular! v  stx^ck  with 
the  combined  effect  of  t^§  (f  p  ends 

9Pf  ird4  9R  nm  §(<>«  <tf  m  m(^m  )p 
d^RipI^to  «ywini3try«  I  Hi^  ^^f^f- 
(«ltt4  (nm  Mv  Tit«9tti§  Um^lii 
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that  on  tliis  memorable  occasion  of  his 
first  introduction  to  nobility,  CYcry 
item  of  dress  and  decoration  wan 
entirely  new ;  and  when  at  length  .his 
labours  had  been  completed*  he  fcU 
great  composure  of  mind*  and  a  con« 
sciousnes9  of  the  decisivis  effect  be 
must  produce  upon  those  into  whose 
presence  he  was  so  spon  to  be 
ushered.  His  <^  carriage  "  waa  pre- 
sently announced ;  and  after  keeping 
it  standing  a  few  minutes*  iparely  for 
form's  sake*  he  gently  placed  hia  hat 
upon  hi9  head*  drew  on  one  gloTe* 
took  hb  little  ebony  cane  in  his  band, 
«nd,  with  a  hurried  inward  prayer 
that  he  might  be  equal  to  the  occasKm* 
atepped  forth  from  his  apartment,  and 
passed  on  to  the  glass  coach.  Such  a 
brilliant  little  figure,  I  V^^l  take  upon 
myself  to  say,  had  never  before  issued, 
nor  will  perhaps  ever  again  \s^\XBf  from 
tbe  Cabbage-stalk  hotel.  The  waiters 
whom  he  passed*  inclined  towards  him 
with  instinctive  reverence.  He  was 
very  fine*  to  be  sure ;  but  who  could* 
they  justly  thought*  be  dressed  too 
finely  that  had  ten  thousand  a-year* 
and  was  going  to  dine  with  a  lord  in 
Grosvenor  Square?  Titmouse  was 
soon  on  his  way  towards  that  at  once 
desired  and  dreaded  region.  He 
gazed  with  a  look  of  occasional  pity 
and  contempt,  as  he  passed  along,  at 
the  plebeian  pedestrians,  and  the  lines 
of  shops  on  each  side  of  the  narrow 
streets*  till  he  began  to  perceive  indi- 
cations of  superior  modes  of  existence ; 
and  then  he  began  to  feel  a  little  fid- 
gety and  nervous.  The  streets  grew 
wider*  the  squares  greater,  hackney 
coaches  (unsightly  objects!)  became 
fewer  and  fewer*  giving  place  to 
splendid  vehicles*  coaches*  and  cha- 
riots* with  one*  two*  and  even  three 
footmen  clustering  behind*  with  long 
canes*  with  cockades,  with  shoulder- 
knots ;  crimson*  yellow*  blue*  green 
hammerdoths*  with  burnished  crests 
upon  them,  and  sleek  coachmen  with 
wigs  and  three-cornered  hats*  and 
borses  that  pawed  the  ground  with 
very  pride ;  ladies  within*  glistening 
in  satin*  lace*  and  jewels — their  lords 
beside  them*  leaning  back  with  CQun- 
tenances  so  stern  i|nd  b^Ugbly ;  pl)i 

by  all  (bat  wm  m»iff Moia^  l  TUmm^ 
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retreats  As  be  Beared  Grosvenor 
Square^  he  heard,  ever  and  anon,  ter- 
ritte  ihunderiDg  noises  at  the  doors, 
opposite  which  these  splendid  vehicles 
drew  up— as  if  the  footmen  were  in* 
furiated  because  the  dpors  did  not  fly 
open  of  themselves,  at  the  sound  of 
the  approaching  earriage-whe^s.  At 
length  bm  entered  Grosyenor  Square, 
that  ''pure  empyrean"  of  earthly 
greatness.  Carriages  rolled  haughtily 
past  him,  others  dashed  desperately 
onward :  at  each  side  of  Lord  Dred- 
dlington's  house,  were  carrisges  set- 
ting down  with  tremendous  uproar. 
Mr  Titmouse  felt  his  colour  going,  and 
his  heart  began  to  beat  much  faster 
tlian  usual.  'Twas  quite  in  vain  that 
he ''  hemmed"  two  or  three  times,  by 
way  of  trying  to  re- assure  him- 
lelf :  he  felt  that  his  hour  was  come  ; 
and  would  have  been  glad  at  the  mo- 
ment for  any  decent  excuse  for  driv. 
kg  off  home  again,  and  putting  off  the 
eril  day  a  little  longer.  Opposite  the 
dreaded  door  had  now  drawn  up  Mr 
Titmouse's  glass  coach ;  and  the  de- 
eent  coachman — ^whose  well-worn  hat, 
and  long,  clean,  but  threadbare  blue 
coat,  and  ancient  lookiqg  top-boots, 
bespoke  their  wearer's  thriftiness— - 
slowly  alighting,  threw  the  reins  on 
hts  quiet  horses'  backs,  and  gave  a  mo- 
dest rat-  tat-tat-tat-tat  at  the  doorwith- 
out  ringing. 

»  What  name  shall  I  give,  sir?" 
said  he,  returning  to  his  coach,  and 
letting  down  the  loud  clanking  steps, 
with  a  noise  for  which  Titmouse  could 
have  heartily  kicked  him. 

"  Titmouse— Mr  Titmouse ;"  replied 
he,  hurriedly,  as  the  lofty  door  was 
thrown  open  by  the  corpulent  porter, 
disclosing  several  footmen,  with  pow« 
dered  heads,  standing  in  the  hall  wait- 
ing for  him. 

<'Mr  Titmouse!'*  excl^med  the 
eoachman  to  th^  servants — **  When 
shall  I  come  back  for  you,  sir  ?*' 

*'  D —  me,  sir — don't  bother  me,'* 
faltered  Titmouse ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines— the  door  was  closed  upon  him. 
All  his  presence  of  mind  had  evapo- 
rated ;  the  excellent  lessons  given  him 
by  Mr  Gammon,  had  disappeared  like 
breath  from  the  polished  mirror. 
Though  t^ord  Dreddlington's  servants 
had  never  before  seen  in  the  house  so 
.  strange  an  object  as  poor  little  Tit. 
mouse,  they  were  of  far  too  highly 
polished  manners  to  appear  to  notice 
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any  thing  unusual.  They  silsntly 
motioned  him  up-stairs  with  a  bland 
courteous  air,  he  carrying  his  little 
agate-headed  cane  in  one  hand,  and 
his  new  hat  in  the  other.'  A  gentle* 
manly  person  in  a  full  black  dress  suit, 
opened  the  drawing-room  door  liar 
him,  with  an  elegant  inclination  whi^ 
Titmouse  very  gracefully  returned. 
A  faint  mist  seemed  to  be  in  the  draw- 
ing-room for  a  second  or  two;  but 
quickly  clearing  away.  Titmouse  be- 
held, at  the  upper  end,  but  two  figure** 
that  of  an  old  gentleman  and  a  young 
lady-^in  fact,  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton  and  Lady  Cecilia.  Now,  that  great 
man  had  not  been  a  whit  behindhand 
with  the  little  being  now  trembling 
before  him  in  the  matter  of  dx^sss  f 
being,  in  truth,  full  as  anxious  to  make 
an  effective  first  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  Titmouse,  as  he  in  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington.  And  each  had 
succeeded  in  his  way.  There  was  really 
little  or  no  difference  between  them* 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  was  an  old  experienced 
fool,  and  Tittlebat  Titmouse  a  young 
inexperienced  one.  They  were  tibe 
same  species  of  plant,  but  grown 
in  different  soils.  The  one  had 
had  to  struggle  through  a  neglected 
existence  by  the  dustv,  hard,  road- 
side of  life  ;  the  other  had  had  all  the 
advantage  of  hothouse  cultivation.- 
its  roots  striking  deep  into,  and  thriv. 
ing  upon,  the  rich  manure  of  syco- 

Ehancy  and  adulation.  We  have  seen 
ow  anxious  was  our  little  friend  to 
appear  as  became  the  occasion,  be^ 
fore  his  great  kinsman ;  who,  in  his 
turn,  had  several  times  during  the  day 
exulted  secretly  in  the  anticipation  of 
Jthe  impression  which  must  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  Titmouse  by 
the  sudden  display,  in  the  Earl's  per- 
son, of  the  sublimest  distinction  that 
society  can  bestow,  short  of  royalty. 
It  had  once  or  twice  occurred  to  the 
Earl,  whether  he  cduld  find  any  fair 
excuse  for  appearing  in  his  full  gene- 
ral's uniform  ;  but  on  mature  refleo- 
tion,  goverued  by  that  simplidtjr  and 
severity  of  taste  which  ever  distin- 
guished him,  he  abandoned  that  idea^ 
and  appeared  in  a  plain  blue  coat, 
white  waistcoat,  and  black  knee- 
breeches.  But  on  his  left  breast  glit- 
tered the  star,  round  his  left  knee 
glistened  the  garter,  and  across  his 
waistcoat  were  the  broad  blue  and  red 
ribands  of  the  .Garter  and  the  Bath, 
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His  hair  was  white  and  fine ;  his  cold 
blue  eye  and  haughty  lip  gave  him  an 
expression  of  severe  dignity  ;  and  he 
stood  erect  as  an  arrow.  Lady  Cecio 
lia  redined  on  the  sofa^  with  an  air  of 
languor  and  ennui  that  had  become 
habitual  to  h6r;  and  was  dressed  in 
glistening  white  satin*  with  a  necklace 
of  large  and  very  beautiful  pearls. 
The  Earl  was  standuag  in  an  attitude 
of  easy  grace  to  receive  his  guest*  as 
to  whose  figure  and  height  he  was 
quite  in  the  dark — Mr  Titmouse  might 
be  a  great  or  a  little  man*  and  forward 
or  bashful.  "  Ah*  my  Godl**  involun- 
tarily exclaimed  the  Earl  to  himself* 
the  instant  his  eye  caught  sight  of 
Titmouse*  who  approached  slowly* 
making  profound  and  formal  obei- 
sances. Lord  Dreddlington  was  root- 
ed  to  the  spot  he  had  occupied  when 
Titmouse  entered.  If  his  servants 
had  turned  an  ape  into  the  drawing- 
room*  the  Earl  could  scarcely  have 
felt  or  exhibited  greater  amazement 
than  he  now  experienced  for  a  mo- 
ment. *'  Ah,  my  God  !**  thought  he* 
*<  what  a  fool  have  we  here  r  what 
creature  is' this?"  Then  it  flashed 
across  his  mind ; — "  Is  this  the  fu- 
TORB  Lord  Drelincooat  ?*'  He  was 
on  the  point  of  recoiliog  from  his  sud- 
denly-discovered kinsman  in  dismajr* 
(as  for  Lady  Cecilia*  she  gazed  at  him  in 
silent  horror*}  when  hb  habitual  self- 
command  came  to  his  assistance ;  and* 
advancing  very  slowly  a  step  or  two 
towards  Titmouse,  who*  after  a  hur- 
ried glance  around  him*  saw  no  place 
to  deposit  his  hat  and  cane  upon  ex- 
cept the  floor*  on  which  he  according- 
ly dropped  them*  the  Earl  extended 
his  hand*  and  bowed  courteously*  but 
with  infinite  concern  in  his  features. . 
**  I  am  happy*  Mr  Titmouse*  to 
make  your  acquaintance***  said  the 
Earl  slowly.  "  Sir*  I  have  the  honour 
to  present  you  to  my  daughter*  the 
Lady  Cecilia.**  Titmouse*  who  by 
this  time  had  got  into  a  sort  of  cold 
sweat— a  condition  from  which  the 
Earl  was  really  not  very  far  removed 
i— made  a  verv  profound  and  formal 
bow,  (he  had  been  taking  lessons 
from  a  posture-master  to  one  of  the 
theatres*)  first  to  the  Earl*  and  then 
to  Lady  Cecilia*  who  rose  about  two 
inches  from  the  sofa*  and  then  sank 
again  upon  it*  without  removing  her 
eyes  from  the  figure  of  Titmouse*  who 
went  on  bowing*  first  to  the  one  and 


then  to  the  other*  till  the  earl  had  en- 
gaged him  Loi  conversation. 

'*  It  gives  me  pleasure,  sir»  to  aeo 
that  you  are  punctual  in  your  engage- 
ments. I  am  so  too«  sir ;  and  owe  no 
small  portion  of  my  success  in  life  to 
it.  Punctuality*  sir*  in  smsll  matters^ 
leads  to  punctuality  in  great  matters." 
This  was  said  in  a  very  deliberate  and 
pompons  manner. 

*'  Oh  yes*  my  lord  1  quite  so*  your 
lordship*"  stammered  Titmouse*  sud- 
denly recollecdng  a  part  of  Gammon's 
instructions ;  «'  to  be  sure— wouldn't 
have  been  behind  time,  your  lordship* 
for  a  minute*  my  lord ;  bad  mannerst 
if  it  please  your  lordship*'—- 

«<  Will  you  be  seated*  sir?*'  inter- 
rupted  the  Earl*  deliberately  modon- 
ing  him  to  a  chair^  and  then  sitting 
down  beside  him;  after  which  ihk 
Earl  seemed*  for  a  second  or  two,  to 
forget  himself*  staring  in  silence  at 
Titmouse*  and  then  in  constemaUon 
at  Lady  Cecilia.  '*  I— I—"  said  h^ 
suddenly  recollecting  himself*  ''  b^ 
your  par — sir*  I  mean  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  your  recent  success. 
Sir*  it  must  have  been  rather  a  aor^ 
prise  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh  yes*  sir_my  lord*  most  un- 
common* may  it  please  your  lordship 
— particular— but  right  is  right—* 
thank  your  lordship*' 

["  Oh  Heavens  I  merciful  Heavens! 
How  horrid  all  this  is  1  Am  I  awake* 
or  only  dreaming?  'Tis  an  idiot — and* 
what's  worse,  a  vulgar  idiot.  My 
God!  And  this  thing  nuxy  be  Lord 
Drelintourt,**  Thu  was  what  was 
passing  through  Lord  Dreddlington's 
mind*  while  his  troubled  eye  was  fixed 
upon  Titmouse.] 

'<  It  is*  indeed*  Mr  Titmouse***  re- 
plied his  lordship*  "  very  true;  sir* 
what  you  say  is  correct.  Quite  so  ; 
exactly."  His  eye  was  fixed  on  Tit- 
mouse* but  his  words  were  uttered*  as 
it  were,  mechanically*  and  m  a  mu- 
sing manner.  It  fiitted  for  a  mo- 
ment across  his  mind*  whether  he 
should  ring  the  bell*  and  order  the 
servant  to  show  out  of  the  house 
the  fearful  imp  that  had  just  been 
shown  into  it;  but  at  that  criti- 
cal moment  he  detected  poor  Tit- 
mouse*s  eye  fixed  with  a  kind  of  reve- 
rent intensity  upon  his  lordship's  star. 
.  *Twa8  a  lucky  look  that  for  litmouse, 
fur  it  began  to  melt  away  the  ice  that 
was  getting  round  the  little  heart  of 
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Ini  BXignat  relative.  *Twa8  oyident 
that  the  poor  young  man  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  Bociety^  thought  the 
Earlf  with  an  approach  towards  the 
compassionate  mood.  He  was  fright- 
fally  dressed^  to  be  snro ;  and  as  for 
bis  speech^  he  was  manifestly  over- 
awed by  the  presence  in  which  he 
fonnd  himself ;  [that  thought  melted 
a  little  more  of  the  ice.]  Yet,  was  it 
not  evident  that  he  had  some  latent 
ipower  of  appreciating  real  distine* 
lion?  [the  little  heart  that  was  under 
bis  lordshijp's  star,  here  lost  all  the 
ice  that  bad  begun  so  suddenly  to  en- 
crost  it]  And  again ;~  he  has  actu- 
ally cut  out  the  intolerable  Aubrey* 
and  is  now  lawful  owner  of  Yatton — 
often  thousand  a-year. 
^  **  Did  yon  see  the  review  to-  day, 
sir?'*  enquired  the  Earl,  rather  bland- 
ly. "His  Majesty  was  there,  sir, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene.** 
Titmouse,  with  a  timid  air,  said  that 
be  had  not  seen  it,  as  he  had  been 
upon  the  river;  and  after  a  few 
more  general  observations— «<  Will 
you  permit  me,  sir  ?  It  is  from  the 
House  of  Lords,"  said  the  Earl,  as 
a  note  was  brought  him,  which  he  im- 
mediately opened  and  read.  Lady 
Cecilia  uso  appearing  engaged  rea<i-i 
ing.  Titmouse  nad  a  moment*s  breath- 
iDgtime  and  interval  of  relief.  What 
would  he  baye  given,  he  thought,  for 
some  other  person,  or  several  persons, 
to  come  in  and  divide  the  attention—- 
the  intolerably  oppressive  attention  of 
the  two  august  individuals  then  before 
him  1  He  seized  the  opportunity  to  cast 
a  fhrtive  glance  around  the  room.  It 
openM  into  a  second,  which  opened 
into  a  third :  how  spacious  each  and 
lofty!  And  glittering  glass  chande- 
liers in  eaeh  1  What  chimney  and  pier 
glasses !  What  rich  crimson  satin  enr- 
taios — ^they  roust  have  cost  twelve 
or  fourteen  shillings  a«yard  at  least ! 
—The  carpets,  of  the  finest  Brussels 
—and  they  felt  like  velvet  to  the 
feet;— then  the  brackets,  of  mar- 
ble and  ^old,  with  snowy  statues  and 
vases  glistening  upon  each ;  chairs  so 
delicate,  and  gilaed  all  over — he  al- 
most feared  to  sit  down  on  them. 
What  could  the  Quirks  and  Tag- rags 
think  of  this  ?  Faugh— only  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  AKbi  House  and 
Satin  Lodge  I— Then  there  was  the 
Lady  Cecilia — a  lady  of  high  rank ! 
How  rich  her  dress— and  how  baugh- 
tily  beautiful  she  looked  as  the  re- 


clined upon  the  sofa !  [she  was  (n  fact 
busy  conning  over  the  new  opera, 
coming  out  the  next  evening.]  And  the 
Earl  ^of  Dreddlington — there  he  was, 
reading,  doubtless,  some  letter  from 
the  king  or  one  of  the  royal  family— 
a  man  of  great  rank — with  star,  gar- 
ter, and  ribands,  red  and  blue— all 
Iust  as  he  had  seen  in  pictures,  and 
leard  and  read  of— what  must  that 
star  have  cost?  [Apr  indeed,  poor 
Lord  Dreddlington,  it  had  cost  you 
the  labour  of  half  a  life  of  steadfast 
sycophancy,  of  watchful  manoeuvring, 
and  desperate  eiertion!]  And  those 
ribands — he  had  never  seen  any  of 
such  a  breadth — they  must  have  been 
manufactured  on  purpose  for  the 
Earl  I — How  white  were  his  hands  I 
And  he  had  an  antique  massive  sig^• 
net- ring  on  his  forefinger,  and  two 
glittering  rings  at  least  on  each  of  his 
little  fingers— positively  Titmouse  at 
length  began  to  regard  him  almost  as 
a  god :— and  yet  the  amazing  thought 
occurred  that  this  august  being  was 
allied  to  him  by  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship. Such  were  the  thoughts  and 
reflections  passing  through  the  mind 
of  Titmouse,  during  the  time  that 
Lord  Dreddlington  was  engaged  in 
reading  his  letter— and  afterwards 
during  the  brief  intervals  which 
elapsed  between  the  yarious  observa- 
tions addressed  to  him  by  his  lordship. 

The  gentleman  in  black  at  length 
entered  the  room,  and  advancing  slow- 
ly and  noiselessly  towards  the  Ear), 
said,  in  a  quiet  manner,  **  Dinner,  my 
Lord  ;**  and  retired.  Into  what  new 
scenes  of  splendid  embarrassment  wai 
this  the  signal  for  Mr  Titmouse's  in« 
trodnction  ?  thought  our  friend,  and 
trembled. 

««  Mr  Titmouse,  will  you  give  your 
arm  to  the  Lady  Cecilia?**  said  the 
Earl,  motioning  him  to  the  sofa.  Up 
jumped  Titmouse,  and  approached 
hastily  the  recumbent  beauty,  who 
languidly  arose,  arranged  her  train 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other, 
having  drawn  on  her  glove,  just 
barely  touched  the  proffered  arm 
of  Titmouse,  extended  towards  her  at 
a  very  ae^te  angle,  and  at  right  an- 
gles witSbip  own  body — stammering, 
"  Honour,  to  take  jronr  ladyship— un- 
common provd— this  way,  my  lady." 
— Lady  Cecilia  took  ipb  more  notice 
of  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  dumb 
waiter,  walking  beside  him  in  silence 
^the  Earl  following.    To  tiUnk  that 
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^  nobleman  of  high  rank  was  walking 
behind  him!  Would  to  heayen^ 
thought  the  embarrassed  Titmouse* 
that  lie  had  two  fronts,  one  for  the 
Earlbehind,  and  the  other  to  be  turn- 
ed fall  towards  Lady  Cecilia  I  The 
tall  seryants,  powdered  and  in  light 
blue  liveries,  stood  like  a  guard  of 
honour  around  the  dining-room  door* 
That  room  was  eztensiye  and  lofty : 
what  a  solitary  sort  of  state  were  they 
about  to  dine  in !  Titmouse  felt  cold 
though  it  was  summer,  and  trembled  as 
he  followed,  rather  than  led,his  haughty 
partner  to  her  seat ;  and  then  was  mo- 
tioned into  his  own  by  the  Earl,  him- 
self sitting  down  opposite  a  chased 
silver  soup  tureen  I  A  servant  stood 
behind  Lady  Cecilia  and  Titmouse ; 
also  on  the  left  of  the  Earl,  while  on 
his  right,  between  his  lordship  and 
tiie  glistening  sideboard,  stood  a 
portly  gentleman  in  black,  with  a  bald 
head  and  a  somewhat  haughty  coun- 
tenanee.  Though  Titmouse  had 
touched  nothing  since  breakfast,  he 
felt  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  eat, 
and  would  have  given  the  world  to 
have  dared  to  say  as  much,  and  be  at 
onee  relieved  from  a  vast  deal  of  an- 
xiety. Is  it  indeed  easy  to  con- 
eeive  of  a  fellow- creature  in  a  state  of 
more  complete  thraldom,  at  that  mo- 
ment, Uian  poor  little  Titmouse  ?  A 
little  frog  under  the  suddenly-ezhaust- 
ed  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  a  fish 
just  plucked  out  of  its  own  element,  and 
flung  gasping  and  struggling  upon  the 
grass,  mar  serve  to  assist  your  concep- 
tions of  the  position  and  sufferings  of 
Mr  Titmouse.  The  Earl,  who  was  on 
the  look- out  for  it,  observed  his  con- 
dition with  secret  but  complete  satis« 
faction  ;  here  he  beheld  the  legitimate 
eWdoi  of  rank  and  state  upon  the  hu- 
man mind.  Titmouse  got  through 
the  soup— of  which  about  half-a-dozen 
spoonfuls  only  were  put  into  his  plate 
—pretty  fairly.  Any  where  else  than 
at  Lord  Dreddlington's,  Titmouse 
would  have  thought  it  thin  watery 
stuff,  with  a  few  green  things  chopped 
up  and  swimming  in  it ;  but  now  ho 
perceived  that  it  had  a  sort  of  supe- 
rior flavour.  How  some  red  mullet, 
enclosed  in  paperi  puzzled  poor  Tit- 
mouse, is  best  known  to  himself. 

"  The  Lady  Cecilia  will  take  wine 

with  you,  Mr  Titmouse,  I  daresay" — 

observed  the  Earl :  and  in  a  moment  s 

time,  but  with  perfect  deliberation, 

.  the  servants  pourtd  wine  into  the  two 
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fflasses.  **  Your  ladyship's  health,  me 
lady*'  _  faltered  Titmouse.  She 
slightly  bowed,  and  a  faint  smile  glim, 
mered  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth-.* 
but  unobserved  by  Titmouse.     *    ♦ 

"  I  think  you  said,  Mr  Titmouse," 
quoth  the  Earl  some-time  afterwards, 
*<  that  you  had  not  yet  taken  possession 
ofYatton?" 

"  No,  my  lord  |  but  I  go  down  the 
day  after  to  -morrow — quite — ^if  I  may 
say  it,  my  lord — quite  in  style.'* 

«*Ha,  ha!"— exclaimed  the  Earl, 
gently. 

"  Had  you  any  acquaintance  vnth 
the  Aubreys,  Mr  Titmouse  ?"  enquir- 
ed the  Lady  Cecilia. 

« *  No,  my  lady — ^y es,  your  ladyship, 
(I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon) — but, 
now  I  think  of  it,  1  had  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Aubrey."  [Tit« 
mouse.  Titmouse,  yon  little  wretch, 
how  dare  you  say  so  ?J 

"  She  is  considered  pretty  in  the 
country,  I  believe?"  mrawled  Lady 
Cecilia  languidly. 

"  Oh,  most  uncommon  lovely  1-. 
middling f  only  middling,  my  lady,  I 
should  say  '* — added  Titmouse,  sad* 
denly ;  having  observed,  as  he  fancied, 
rather  a  displeased  look  in  Lady  Ce- 
cilia. He  had  begun  his  sentenoe 
with  more  energy  than  he  had  yet 
shown  in  the  house ;  he  fimshed  it 
hastily,  and  coloured  as  he  spoke— i 
feeling  that  he  had  somehow  eoounlt- 
ted  himself. 

''Do  you  form  a  new  establishment 
at  Yatton,  sir?"  enquired  the  Earl,  *'or 
take  to  any  part  of  that  of  your  pre« 
decessor  ?' 

"  I  have  not,  please  your  lordship, 
made  un  my  mind  yet  exactly — should 
like  to  know  your  lordship's  opinion." 

"  Why,  sir,  I  should  be  governed 
by  circumstances — by  circumstances, 
sir ;  when  you  get  there,  sir,  you  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  course 
you  should  pursue." 

**  Do  you  intend,  Blr  Titmouse,  to 
live  in  town,  or  in  the  country  ?"  en- 
quired Lady  Cecilia. 

**  A  little  of  both,  my  lady_but 
mostly  in  town ;  because,  as  your  lady- 
ship sees,  the  country  is  deniUsh  dull— 
'pon  my  life,  my  lady — ^my  lord — beg 
a  thousand  pardons,"  he  added,  bowing 
to  both,  and  blushing  violently.  Here 
he  had  committed  himself;  but  his 
august  companions  bowed  to  him  very 
kindly,  and  he  presently  recovered  his 
self-possession. 
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*>  Are  yoQ  fbnd  of  httntiDg^  Mr  Tit- 
mouse  ?*'  enquired  the  Earl. 

**  Why,  my  lord,  can't  exactly  stty 
that  I  am — bat  yonr  lordship  sees, 
cases  alter  eircnmstances,  and  when  I 
get  down  there  amon^  the  country 
gents,  p'r'aps  I  may  do  as  they  do,  my 
lord." 

*'  I  presume, Mr  Titmouse,  you  hare 
scarcely  chosen  A  town  residence  yet  ?" 
enquired  Lady  Cecilia. 

••  No,  my  lidy— not  fixed  it  yet-* 
was  thinking  of  taking  Mr  Aubrey's 
house  in  Grosveoor  Street,  understand, 
ing  it  is  to  be  sold  ;*'  then  turning  to- 
irards  the  Earl — "  because,  as  your 
lordship  see^,  I  was  thinking  of  get* 
ting  into  both  the  nests  of  the  old 
birds,  while  both  are  warm**  — he 
added,  with  a  Tcry  faint  smile. 

**  Exactly ;  yes— I  see,  sir — I  un- 
derstand you,"  replied  Lord  Dred- 
dlington,  sloping  his  wine.  His  man- 
ner rather  discomposed  Titmousei  to 
whom  it  then  yery  naturally  occurred 
that  the  Earl  might  be  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Aubreys,  and  not  re- 
lieh  their  being  spoken  of  so  lightly  t 
eo  Titmouse  hastily  and  anxiously 
added — "your  lorcfship  sees  I  was 
most  particular  sorry  to  make  the 
Aubreys  turn  out.  A  most  uncom- 
mon respectable  gent,  Mr  Aubrey :  I 
assure  your  lordship  I  think  so." 
'  ''  I  had  not  the  honour  of  hi^  ac« 
quaintance,  sir,"  replied  the  Earl,  cold- 
Ty,  and  with  exceeaing  stiffness,  which 
flustered  Titmouse  not  a  little ;  and  a 
]pause  occurl^d  in  the  conyersatiou  for 
a  minute  or  two.  Dinner  had  now 
considerably  advilnced,  and  Titmoude 
Was  beginning  to  gtow  KlitHe  familiar 
with  the  routine  of  matters.  Remem- 
bering Gammon's  eaution  concerning 
the  wine,  and  also  observing  how  ye^ 
little  was  drunk  by  the  Earl  and  Lady 
Cecilia,  Titmouse  did  the  same ;  and 
ddring  the  whole  of  dinner  had  scarce- 
ly three  full  glasses  Of  wine. 

•*  How  long  Is  it,"  inquired  the 
Earl,  addt«8sfa]g  his  daughter,  "since 
fhey  took  that  houde  ?**  Lady  Cecilia 
eould  not  say.  "  Stay— how  I  recol- 
lect—surely it  was  just  before  toy  ap. 
pointment  to  the  Household.  Yes ;  it 
was  about  that  time,  t  now  fecollect. 
I  am  alluding,  Mr  Titmouse,"  con- 
tinned  the  Earl,  addressing  him  in  a 
Tery  gracious  manner,  "  to  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  Crown  of  some 
little  distinction,  Irhlch  I  was  solicited 
to  accept,  at  the  {lersonal  Instance  of 


Bii  Mi^esty,  on  the  o^Asion  of  oar 
party  coming  into  power— I  mean  thaft 
of  LoM  Steward  of  the  Household." 
**  Dear  me,  my  Lord !  Indeed  1 
Only  to  think,  your  lordship  1"  ex- 
claimed Titmousci  with  infinite  defer« 
re'uee  in  his  manner,  which  encou- 
raged the  Bar!  to  proceed. 

^  That,  sir,  was  an  oflSce  of  great  im- 
portance, and  1  had  some  hesitation  in 
undertaking  its  responsibility.  But, 
Air,  when  1  had  once  committed  myself 
to  my  soyereign  and  my  country,  I  re<* 
soWed  to  glye  them  my  best  seryices. 
I  had  formed  plans  for  effecting  yery 
extensiye  alterations,  sir,  in  that  de^ 

?artment  of  the  ptiblic  seryice,  which 
haye  no  doubt  would  haye  giyen 
great  satisfaction  to  the  country,  as 
aoon  as  the  nature  of  my  intention^ 
became  generally  understood ;  when 
faction,  sir,  unfortunately  preysiled, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  relinquiah 


'*  Dear  me,  my  lord  I  How  parti- 
cular sorry  I  am  to  hear  it,  my  lord  V* 
exclaimed  Titmouse>  as  he  gazed  at  the 
disappointed  statesman  With  an  ex- 
pression of  respectfhl  sympathy. 

"  Siri  it  giyes  me  sincere  satisfao^ 
tion,"  said  the  Earl,  after  a  pause^ 
**  io  hear  that  our  political  opiniotia 
agree"^— ^ 

**  Oh  yes !  my  lord,  quite  ;  $urt  of 
Chat" 

**  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  some  little 
acquabtance  with  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  th6  British  constitution  has  satisfied 
me  that  this  country  can  neter  be 
safely  or  adyantageouslr  goyerned 
except  on  sound  Whig  principles."— 
He  paused. 

•'  Tes,  my  lord ;  it*8  quite  true,  your 
lordship." 

*♦  That,  air,  is  the  only  way  I  know 
of  by  which  aristocratic  iostitutioni 
can  be  brouffht  to  bear  effectiyely 
iipo<),  to  blend  harmoniously  with,  the 
interests  of  the  lower  orders— the 
people,  Mr  Titmouse.'*  Titmouse 
thought  thi^  ifonderfully  fine,  and 
sat  listening  as  to  an  oracle  6f  politi- 
cal wisdom.  The  Earl,  observing  it, 
began  to  form  a  much  higher  opinion 
of  his  little  kinsman.  *^  The  unfortu- 
nate gentleman,  your  predeOessor  at 
Yatton,  sir,  if  he  had  but  allowed 
himself  to  have  been  guided  by  those 
who  had  mixed  in  public  affairs  tiefore 
he  was  bom,"  said  the  Earl  with  great 
dignity,-^ — i 

"  Ton  my  word,  my  lord,  he  wai. 
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Tve  heard*  a  d— d  Torj ! — Oh  mj 
ladyl  mj  lordl  humbly  beg  par* 
don/*  he  added*  tamiDg  pale ;  but  the 
fatal  word  had  been  uttered*  and  heard 
by  both ;  and  ho  felt  as  if  he  could 
have  sunk  through  the  floor. 

<<  Shall  I  haye  the  honour  of  taking 
another  glass  of  wine  with  you*  sir  ?*' 
inquired  the  Earl*  rather  gravely  and 
severely*  as  if  wishing  Mr  Titmouse 
fully  to  appreciate  the  fearful  breach 
of  etiquette  of  which  he  had  Just  been 
guilty.  After  they  had  bowed  to 
each  other*  a  very  awkward  pause  oc- 
curred* which  was  at  length  broken 
by  the  considerate  Lady  Cecilia* 

'*  Are  you  fond  of  the  opera,  Mr 
Titmouse?" 

"  Very,  my  lady — most  particular*'* 
replied  Titmouse*  who  had  been  there 
once  only. 

*t  Do  you  prefer,  the  opera,  or  the 
ballet?  I  mean  the  music  or  the  dan- 
cing?' 

"  Oh*  I  understand  your  ladyship, 
'Pon  my  word*  my  lady*  I  prefer  them 
both  in  their  turns.  The  dancing  is  most 
uncommon  superior ;  though  I  must 
say*  my  lady*  Uie  lady  dancers  there  do 
most  uncommonlv-^raM^*  I  should 
say*' — He  stopped  abruptly ;  his  face 
flushed*  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  burst 
into  a  perspiration.  What  the  deuce 
-was  he  about  ?  It  seemed  as  if  some 
devil  within  were  urging  him  on*  from 
time  to  time*  to  commit  himself.  Good 
gracious!  another  word*  and  out 
would  have  come  his  opinion  as  to  the 
shocking  indecency  of  the  ballet  I 

*'  I  understand  you,  sir ;  I  quite 
agree  with  you***  said  Lady  Cecilia 
calmly ; "  the  bdlet  does  come  on  at  a 
sad  late  hour;  I  often  wish  they  would 
now  and  then  haye  the  ballet  first." 

«( Ton  my  life,  my  lady*"  quoth 
Titmouse*  eagerly  snatching  at  the 
plank  that  was  thrown  to  him ;  **  that 
is  what  I  meant — ^nothing  else*  upon 
mj  soul*  your  ladyship." 

"  Do  you  intend  taking  a  box  there* 
Mr  Titmouse?*'  inquired  her  lady- 
ship* with  an  appearance  of  interest 
in  the  expected  answer. 

"  Why*  your  ladyship*  they  say  a 
box  there  is  a  precious  long  figure ;— - 
but  in  course*  my  lady*  when  I've 
got  to  rights  a  little  with  my  property 
-*~your  ladyship  understands-*!  shall 
do  the  correct  thing.*' 
.  Here  a  yery  long  pause  ensued. 
How  dismally  quiet  and  deliberate 
was  eyery  thing  I  The  yery  seryants* 
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bow  noiselessly  they  wuted  I  Eyeiy 
tiling  done  just  when  it  was  wanted* 
yet  no  hurry*  or  bustle*  or  noise ;  and 
they  looked  so  composed — so  mueh 
at  their  ease.  He  fancied  that  they 
had  scarce  any  thing  else  to  do  than 
look  at  him*  and  watch  all  his  moye- 
ments*  which  greatly  embarFsased  him* 
and  he  began  to  hate  them.  Ho  tried 
hard  to  inspirit  himself  with  a  reflec- 
tion upon  his  own  suddenly  acquired 
and  really  great  personal  importance ; 
absolute  master  of  Ten  Thousand  a^ 
Year*  a  relation  of  the  great  man  at 
whose  table  he  sate*  and  whose  hired 
seryants  they  were ;  but  then  his  timo- 
rously-raised eye  would  light*  for  an 
instant*  upon  the  splendid  insignia  of 
tho  earl ;  and  he  felt  as  oppressed  as 
ever.  What  would  he  not  haye  given 
for  a  few  minutes'  interval  and  sense 
of  complete  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence? And  were  these  to  be  his 
feelings  eyer  hereafter  ?  Was  this  the 
sort  of  tremulous  apprehension  of  of- 
fence* and  embarrassment  as  to  his 
every  motiye*  to  which  he  was  to  be 
doomed  in  high  life  ?  Oh  that  he  had 
but  been  bom  to  it*  like  the  Earl  and 
the  Lady  Cecilia  I 

<*  Were  you  eyer  in  the  House  of 
Lords*  Mr  Titmouse  ?**  enquired  Lord 
Dreddlington  suddenly*  after  casting 
about  for  some  little  time  for  a  topic 
on  which  he  might  converse  with  Tit- 
mouse. 

*'  No*  my  lord*  neyer — should  most 
uncommon  like  to  see  it*  my  lord"— 
replied  Titmouse*  eagerly. 

<*  Certainly*  it  is  an  impressive  spec- 
tacle, sir*  and  well  worth  seeing." 

*'  I  suppose,  my  lord*  your  loid« 
ship  goes  there  eyery  day  ?" 

"  Why*  sir*  I  belieye  /  am  pretty 
punctual  in  m^  attendance.  I  was 
there  to-day*  sir*  till  the  House  rose. 
Sir*  I  am  of  opinion  that  hereditary 
legislators— a  practical  anomaly  in  a 
free  state  like  ttus— but  one  which  has 
innumerable  unperoeiyed  advantages 
to  recommend  it — Sir*  our  country 
expects  at  our  hands*  in  discharge  of 
so  grave  a  trust— in  short*  if  we  were 
not  to  be  true  to — ^we  who  are  in  a 

Seculiar  sense  the  guardians  of  public 
berty — if  we  were  once  to  betray  our 
trust— Let  me  trouble  you*  sir*  for  a 

little  of  that  ,"  said  the  Earl* 

using  some  foreign  word  which  Tit- 
mouse had  never  heard  of  before*  and 
looking  towards  a  delicately  construct- 
ed fabric*  as  of  compressed  snow*  that 
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Bteod  before  Titmouse.  A  serraot 
stood  in  a  twinkliog^  beside  him  with 
his  lordship's  plate.  Ah  me  1  that  I 
i^vld  have  to  relate  so  sad  an  event 
as  presently  occurred  to  Titmouse  t 
He  took  a  rooon ;  and>  imagining  the 
glistening  fabric  before  him  to  be  as 
solid  as  it  looked,  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  an  adequate  degtee  of  force, 
even  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  scoop 
eut  a  piece  of  Stilton  cheese-^and  in- 
serting his  spoon  at  the  summit  of  the 
snowy  and  deceitful  structure,  souse 
to  the  bottom  went  spoon,  hand,  coat* 
enff*  and  all,  and  a  very  dismal  noise 
•ridenced  that  the  dish  on  which  the 
spoon  had  descended  with  so  much 
force — was  no  longer  a  dish.  It  was, 
in  fact,  broken  in  halves,  and  the  liquid 
from  witiiin  ran  about  on  the  cloth. 
•  •  •  *  A  cluster  of  ser- 
Tants  was  quickly  sround  him.  *  * 
A  mist  came  over  his  eyes ;  the  col« 
onr  deserted  his  cheek  ;  and  he  had 
a  strange  feeling,  as  if  the  end  of  all 
things  was  at  hand. 

<'  I  beg  you  will  think  nothing  of  it 
—it  really  signifies  nothing  at  all,  Mr 
Titmouse,"  said  the  Earl,  kindly,  ob- 
serving his  agitation. 

<<  Oh  dear  I  Oh  my  lord — ^your  lady, 
ship — ^what  an  uncommon  stupid  ass  I* 

"  Pray  donU  distress  yourself,  Mr 
Titmouse,"  said  Lady  Cecilia,  really 
feeling  for  his  evident  misery,  «'or 
you  will  distress  ««." 

*^1  beg — humbly  beg  pardon  — 

Please  your  lordship — your  ladyship. 
*11  replace  it  with  the  best  in  iJondon 
the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning." 
Here  the  servant  beside  him,  who  was 
arranging  the  table-cloth,  uttered  a 
faint  sound  of  suppressed  laughter, 
which  disconcerted  Titmouse  still 
more. 

<«  Give  yourself  no  concern— Uis 
onlv  a  trifie,  Mr  Titmouse! — You 
understand  ?'*  said  the  Earl,  kindly. 

•'  But  •  if  your  lordship  will  only 
allow  me — expense  is  no  object.  I 
know  the  very  best  shop  in  Oxford 
Street"— 

''  Suppose  we  take  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne together,  Mr  Titmouse  ?"  said 
the  Earl,  rather  peremptorily;  and 
Titmouse  had  sense  enough  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  to  drop  the  subject. 
It  was  a  good  while  before  he  reco- 
vered even  the  little  degree  of  self- 
possession  which  he  had  had  since 
first  entering  Lord  Dreddlington's 
house.    He  had  afterwards  no  very 
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distinct  recollection  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  got  throngh  the  rest  of  din- 
ner, but  a  general  sense  of  his  having 
been  treated  with  the  most  kind  and 
delicate  forbearance — no  fuss  made. 
Suppose  such  an  accident  had  occurred 
at  Satin  Lodge,  or  even  Alibi  House ! 
•  Shortiy  after  the  servants  had  with- 
drawn. Lady  Cecilia  rose  to  retire. 
Titmouse,  seeing  the  Earl  approach- 
ing the  bell,  anticipated  him  in  ring- 
ing it,  and  then  darted  to  the  door 
with  the  speed  of  a  lamplighter  to 
open  it,  as  he  did,  just  before  a  ser- 
vant had  raised  his  hand  to  it  on  the 
outside.  Then  he  stood  within,  and 
the  servant  without,  each  bowing, 
and  Lady  Cecilia  passed  between 
them  with  stately  step,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  and  her  lip  com- 
pressed, with  the  efibrt  to  check  her 
inclination  to  a  smile— perhaps,  even 
laughter.  Titmouse  was  now  left 
alone  with  Lord  Dreddlington ;  and, 
on  resuming  his  seat,  most  earnestly 
renewed  his  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  replace  the  dish  which  he  had 
broken,  assuring  Lord  Dreddlington 
that  "  money  was  no  object  at  all." 
He  was  encountered,  however,  with 
so  stem  a  negative  by  his  lordship, 
that,  with  a  hurried  apology,  he 
dropped  the  subject ;  the  Earl,  how- 
ever, good-naturedly  adding,  that  he 
had  perceived  the  joke  intended  by 
Mr  Titmouse,  which  was  a  very-good 
one.  This  would  have  set  off  poor 
Titmouse  again  ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
face  of  his  magnificent  host  sealed  his 
lips. 

«<  I  have  heard  it  said,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse,"  presently  commenced  the 
Earl,  "  that  you  have  been  en^ged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  during  the 
period  of  your  exclusion  from  the 
estates  which  you  have  just  recovered. 
Is  it  so,  sir?" 

"  Ye-e-e-s— sir— my  lord — "  re- 
plied Titmouse,  hastily  considering 
whether  or  not  he  should  altogether 
sink  the  shop;  but  he  dared  hardly 
venture  upon  so  very  decisive  a  lie — 
"  I  was,  please  your  lordship,  in  one 
of  the  greatest  establishments  in  the 
mercery  lino  in  London — at  the  west 
end,  my  lord ;  most  confidential,  my 
lord;  management  of  every  thing; 
but  somehow,  my  lord,  I  never  took 
to  it — your  lordship  understands  ? 

«f  Perfectly,  sir ;  I  can  quite  appre- 
ciate your  feelings.  But,  sir,  the 
mercantile   interests  of    this  great 
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countiy  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Those  who  are  concerned  tn  them,  are 
frequently  very  respectable  persons." 

<«  Begging  pardon,  my  lord — no, 
the^'n't— if  your  lordship  only  koeir 
them  as  well  as  I  do,  my  lord.  Most 
uncommon  low  people.  Do  any  thing 
to  turn  a  pennyi  my  lord  i  and  often 
sell  damaged  goods  for  best." 

**  It  Is  rery  possible,  sir,  that  there 
may  extet  irregnlarities  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  but  upon  the  whole,  sir,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  there  are  many 
rery  respectable  persons  engaged  in 
trade.  J  have  had  the  happiness,  sir, 
to  assist  in  passing  measures  that  were 
calculated,  by  remoTing  restrictions 
and  protective  duties,  to  secure  to  this 
eountry  the  benefits  of  free  and  unl- 
rersal  competition.  We  have  been  pro- 
eeeding,  sir,  for  many  years,  on  altoge* 
ther  a  wrong  principle ;  but,  not  to  fbl* 
low  out  this  matter  further,  I  must  re* 
mind  you,  sir,  that  your  acquaintance 
With  the  principles  and  leading  detaila 
of  mercantile  transactions — undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the 
national  greatness — may  hereafter  be 
of  use  to  you,  sir." 

'•Yes,  my  lord,  'pon  my  soul^ 
when  I'm  furnishing  my  houses  in 
town  and  country,  I  mean  tO  go  to 
market  myself—please  your  lordship, 
I  know  a  trick  or  two  of  the  trade, 
and  can't  be  taken  in,  my  lord.  For 
instance,  my  lord,  there's  Tag-rag-^ 
a- hem !  hem  1 "  he  paused  abruptly, 
and  looked  somewhat  confusedly  at 
the  Earl. 

**  I  did  not  mean  t?iat  exactly,"  said 
fais  lordship,  unable  to  resist  a  smile. 
"  Pray,  fill  your  glass,  Mr  Titmouse." 
He  did  so.  '*  You  are  of  course  aware 
that  you  have  the  absolute  patronage 
of  the  borough  of  Yatton,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse?— It  occurs  to  me,  that  as 
our  political  opinions  agree,  and  unless 
I  am  presumptuous,  sir,  in  so  think* 
ing— I  may  be  regarded,  in  a  t)olitical 
point  of  view,  as  the  head  of  the  family 
—yon  understand,  I  hope,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse?" • 

«•  Exactly,  my  lord — 'pon  my  soul. 
It's  all  correct,  my  lord." 

««  Well— then— the  family  interests, 
Mr  Titmouse,  must  be  looked  after." 

**  Oh !  in  conrae,  my  lord,  only  too 
happy — certainly,  my  lord,  we  shall, 
I  hope,  make  a  very  interesting  family, 
if  your  lordship  so  pleases — I  can  have 
BO  objection,  my  lord  I " 

fMt  was  a  vile,  a  disgraceful  trick. 


by  which  Minlsteri  popped  in  their 
own  man  for  our  borough,  Mr  Tit* 
inouse." 

QLord  Dreddlington  alluded  to  the 
circumstance  of  a  new  writ  having 
been  moved  fbr,  immediately  on  Mr 
Aubrey's  acceptance  of  the  Ghiltem 
Hundreds,  and,  before  the  Opposition 
eould  be  prepared  for  such  a  step, 
sent  down  without  delay  to  Yatton, 
and  Sir  Pereival  Pickering,  Bart.,  of 
Luddiogton  Court,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr  Aubrey's,  and  a  keen  onflineb^ 
ing  Tory,  being  returned  as  member 
for  the  borough  Of  Yatton,  before  the 
Titroonse  influenee  eould  be  brought 
for  even  one  moment  Into  the  field } 
the  fbw  and  willing  electors  of  thai 
ancient  and  loyal  borough  being  only 
too  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
voting  for  a  man  whose  pnnciples  they 
approved — probably  the  last  opportu- 
nity they  would  have  of  doing  eo.^ 

"  Yes,mylord— Sir  What  d'ye-calli 
him  WQ$  a  trifle  too  sharp  for  ns,  in 
that  business,  wasn't  he  ?" 

"  It  has  succeeded,  sir,  for  the  mo* 
ment,  but"— continued  his  lordship, 
in  a  very  significant  and  impressive 
manner — <<  it  is  quite  possible  that 
their  triumph  may  be  of  very  short 
duration—Mr  Titmouse.  Those  who» 
like  myself,  are  at  headquarters — let 
me  see  yon  fill  your  glass,  Mr  Tit- 
nouses  I  have  the  honour  to  con- 
gratulate you,  sir,  on  the  recovery  of 
your  rights;  and  to  Wish  you  health 
and  long  life  in  the  enjoyriient  of 
them.'* 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship* 
you're  most  uncommon  politd"— eom^ 
menced  Titmouse,  rising,  and  stand- 
ing while  he  spoke— fbr  he  had  had 
experience  enough  of  ilociety,  to  be 
aware  that  when  a  gentleman's  health 
was  drunk  on  Important  occasions,  it 
became  him  to  rise  and  acknowledge 
the  compliment  in  sneh  language  aa 
he  could  command—-'*  and  am  parti- 
cularly  proud — a — a— I  begto  propose, 
my  lord,  vour  lordship's  very  good 
health,  and  many  thanks."  'Then  he 
sat  down  ;  each  poured  out  another 
glass  of  claret,  and  drank  it  off. 

"  It  is  extremely  singular,  sir,  the 
reverses  in  llfb  that  one  hears  of.*' 

[I  cannot  help  pausing,  for  a  mo- 
ment, io  suggest— what  must  have 
become  of  the  Earl  and  his  daughter, 
had  they  been  placed  in  the  situation 
of  the  unfbrtunate  Aubreys.] 

''  Yes,  tuy   lord,  your  lorda&lp^ 
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quite  ini€,  'pon  my  word ! — Mort  nit* 
common  tips  and  downs  1  Lordi  m  j 
lordi  only  to  fancy  me,  a  few  months 
mgOf  trotUDg  np  and  down  Oxford 
Street  with  my  yard  mea^-'*  Ho 
stopped  shorty  and  coloured  violently  i 
*'  Welly  sir^howeTerhnmble  might 
baye  been  your  eircnnatanees,  it  is  a 
consolation  to  reflect  that  the  Fates  or- 
dained it.  Sir>  there  is  nothing  dis- 
honourable in  being  poor,  when  it  is 
not  your  own  fault*  Rererses  of  for- 
tonof  sir,  hare  happened  to  some  ot 
the  greatest  characters  in  ourhistorjr: 
You  remember  Alfred^  si^T'  Tit- 
mouse bowed  assentingly  i  but  had  he 
been  qnestionedy  could  have  told,  I 
suspect*  very  little  about  the  matter. 

'*  Allow  mCf  sirv  to  ask  whether 
you  bare  come  to  any  arrangement 
with  your  late  opponent  concerning 
the  baek-rents  ?"  enquired  the  Early 
with  a  great  appearance  of  interest. 

"  Noy  my  lord,  not  yet ;  but  my  so- 
licitors say  they'll  soon  have  the  screw 
oHf  please  your  lordship— that's  just 
what  they  say— their  very  words/* 

M  Indeedy  sirT*  replied  the  Early 
gravely.  *'  What  is  the  sum  to 
which  they  say  yon  are  entitledy 
sir?" 

.  *'  Sixty  thousand  pounds,  my  lordy 
at  least— quite  set  me  upy  at  starting, 
my  lord/'  replied  Titmouse  with 
great  glee ;  but  the  Earl  shudderedy 
and  sipped  his  wine  in  silence. 

'<  By  the  i^ayi  Mr  Titmousey"  said 
the  Earl  after  a  considerable  pause— 
<*  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  sug- 
gesting whether  it  wonlcT  not  be  a 
prudent  step  for  you  to  go  to  one  of 
the  universities  for  at  least  a  twelve- 
month*'— 

**  Humbly  begging  your  lordship's 
pardon^  am  not  I  too  old  ?" — replied 
Titmouse—''  Besides,  I've  talked  the 
thing  over  with  Mr  Oammon*'— . 

''  Mr  Gammon  ?  Allow  mcy  riry 
to  ask  who  that  may  be  ?" 

"  One  of  my  solicitorsy  my  lord ;  a 
most  remarklkble  clever  man,  and  an 
ont-andottt  liwyery  my  lord.  It  was 
be  that  found  out  all  about  my  case, 
my  lord.  If  your  lordship  was  onlv 
te  see  him  for  a  momenty  your  lord- 
ship would  sayy  what  a  remurkablt 
clever  man  that  is  1" 

**  You  will  forgive  my  euriosityy  sit 
— but  it  must  have  surely  required 
very  ample  means  to  have  carried  on 
so  arduous  a  lawsnit  as  that  which  has 
temtinated  so  sueeesaftilly  ? 


<*  Oh  yes,  my  lord !—  Quirky  Qamrnon^ 
and    Snap   did   all   that;    andy  be- 
tween me  and  your  lordshipy  I  sup^ 
pose  I  shall  have  to  come  down  a 
pretty  long  fignrey  all  on  the  nailf  as 
your    lordship   understands:   but  I 
mean  them  to  get  it  ail  out  of  that  re- 
spectable gent,   Mr  Aubrey."     By 
quietly  pressing   his   questionsy  the 
Earl  got  a  good  deal  more  out  of  Tit- 
mouse than  he  was  aware  ofy  concern- 
ing   Messrs  Quirky   Oammouy    and 
Snap  ;  and  conceived  a  special  dislike 
for  Gammon^    The  Earl  gave  him 
some  pretty  decisive  hints  about  the 
necessity  of  being  on  his  gnard  with 
such   people— and    hoped   that    he 
would  not   commit   himself  to  any 
thing  important  without  consulting 
his  lordshipy  who  would  of  course  give 
him  the  advantage  of  his  experience 
in  the  affairs  of  the  worldi  and  open 
his  eyes  to  the  designs  of  those  whose 
only  object  was  to  make  a  prey  of 
him.     Titmouse  began  to  feel  that 
heray  at  lengthy  he  had  met  with  a  reai 
friend — one  whose  suggestions  were 
worthy  of  being  received  with  the 
profoundett  deference.    Soon  afteita 
wards,  he  had  the  good  ^rtune  to 
please  the  Earl  bejrond  ezpresrion,  by 
venturing  timidly  to  express  his  aol 
miration  of  the  splendid  star  worn  by 
his  lordship ;  who  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  explaining  that  and  the  other 
marks  of  distinction  he  wore,    and 
others  which  he  was  entitled  to  wear, 
at  great  lengthy  and  with  much  mi- 
nuteness— sb  as  that  he  at    length 
caused  Titmouse  to  believe  that  hey 
Lord  Dreddlington — ^the  angtist  head 
of  the  family-^must  have  rendered  more 
signal  serviccy  somehow  or  others  to  his 
country  than  most  men  Hf  ing.    Hte 
lordship  might  not,  perhaps,  intend  it ; 
but  he  went  en  till  he  almost  deified 
himselfy  in  the  estiteation  of  his  little 
listener  1    One  very  Uatoral  question 
iras  perpetuaUy  trembling  on  the  tip 
of  Titmouse's  tongue ;  vis.  how  and 
irhen  he  couM  get  a  star  and  garter 
for  himself, 

**  WeD,  Mr  Titmouse,"  at  length 
observed  the  EHrly  after  looking  at  his 
watch— <' shall  we  adjourn  to  th6 
dr«wing.ro<A9  ?  The  fact  iSy  sir,  tbit 
Lady  Oedlia  and  I  have  an  evening 
engSgitoent  at  the  Duke  of  Dunder- 
whisUe's.  I  much  regret  being  un- 
able to  take  you  with  us,  sir ;  but/  as 
it  is,  shall  we  rejoin  the  Lady  Ceci- 
lia?'* continued  his  lordshipy  rl«b)g* 
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Up  jumped  Titmoiue ;  aiid  the  Eari 
and  he  were  soon  in  the  drawings* 
room,  wbere^  hesides  the  Lady  Ged- 
Ua*  sate  another  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
not  introduced  in  any  way.  This  was 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  a  distant  eonnez* 
ion  of  the  Earl's  late  oouutess*— arery 
poor  relations  who  had  entered  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddiington,  in 
order  to  eat  the  ^tVler,  bitier  bread  of 
dependence.  Poor  soull  you  might 
tell,  by  a  grlanoe  at  heo  that  she  did 
not  thrive  upon  it.  She  was  about 
thirty,  and  so  thin  I  She  was  dressed 
in  plain  white  muslin ;  and  there  were 
a  manifest  constraint  and  timidity 
about  her  motionsy  and  a  depression 
in  her  countenance,  whose  lineaments 
showed  thai  if  she  could  bo  happy  she 
might  be  handsome.  She  had  a  most 
ladylike  ur ;  and  there  was  thought 
in  her  brow  and  acuteness  in  her  eye» 
which  however,  as  it  were,  habitually 
watched  the  motions  of  the  Earl  and 
the  Lady  Gedlia  with  deference  and 
anxiety.  Poor  Miss  Macspleuchan 
felt  herself  gradually  sinking  into  a 
sycophant ;  the  alternative  being  that 
or  starvation.  She  was  very  accom- 
plished, particularly  in  music  and  lan- 
guages, while  the  Lady  Cecilia  reallr 
knew  scarcely  any  thing— for  which 
reason,  principally,  she  had  long  ago 
conceived  a  bitter  dislike  to  Miss  Mae« 
spieuchan,  and  inflicted  on  her  a  num- 
ber of  petty  but  exquisite  mortifica- 
tions and  indignities  ;  such,  perhaps, 
as  none  but  a  sensitive  soul  could 
.  appreciate,  for  the  Earl  and  his  daugh- 
ter were  exemplary  persons  in  the 
proprieties  of  life,  and  would  not  do 
such  things  openhf.  She  was  a  sort 
of  companion  to  Lady  Cecilia,  and 
entirely  dependent  upon  her  and  the 
Earl  for  her  subsistence.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  sofa,  beside  Lady  Ceci* 
Ha,  when  Titmouse  re-enterad  the 
drawing-room ;  and  Lady  Cecilia  eyed 
him  through  her  glass  with  infinite 
n(nu^alano€9  even  when  he  bad  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  few  feet  of  her. 
He  made  Miss  Macspleuchan,  as  she 
rose  to  take  he^seat  and  prepare  tea, 
a  most  obsequious  bow:  absurd  as 
was  the  style  of  its  performance^ 
Mils  Macsplenchan  saw  that  there 
was  politeness  in  the  intention; 
'twas,  moreover,  a  courtesy  towards 
herself^  that  was  unusual  from  the 
EarFs  guests;  and  these  considerap 
tions  served  to  take  off  the  edp^  of  the 
lidicule  and  contempt  with  which  Lady 
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Cecilia  had  been  prepsring  her  to  re- 
ceire  their  newly-discovert  kinsman. 
After  standing  for  a  second  or  two 
near  the  sofa.  Titmouse  rentured  to 
sit  himself  down  upon  it— on  the  'wetf 
edge  only — as  if  afraid  of  diBtnrbtng 
Lad^  Cecilia,  who  was  reclining  on 
it  with  an  ahr  of  languid  hauteur. 

"So  you're  going,  mr  lady,  to  a 
dance  to-night,  as  my  lord  says?'* 
quoth  Titmouse,  respectfully— «  hope 
your  ladyship  will  enjoy  yourself." 

**  We  regret  that  yon  do  not  accom- 
pany us,  Mr  Titmouse,"  said  Lady 
Cecilia,  slip^htly  inclining  towards  him, 
and  glancing  at  Miss  Macsplenchan 
with  a  faint  and  bitter  smile. 

«  Should  have  been  most  uncommon 
proud  to  have  gone,  your  ladyship," 
replied  Titmouse,  as  a  servant  brought 
him  a  cup  of  tea. 

''  These  cups  and  saucers,  my  lady, 
come  from  abroad,  I  suppose  ?  Now, 
1  dare  say,  though  they've  raiher  a 
funny  look,  they  cost  a  good  deal  ?" 

**  I  really  do  not  know,  sir ;  we 
have  had  them  a  very  long  while." 

€i  'Pon  my  life,  my  lady,  I  like  them 
amazing  1 "  Seeing  her  ladyship  noc 
disposed  to  talk^  Titmouse  became 
silent. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr  Tit» 
mouse  ?*'  enquired  the  Earl,  presenUy 
observing  the  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion to  become  embarrassing  to  Tit* 
mouse. 

"  Very,  hideed,  my  lord :  is  your 
loHship?" 

"  I  am  rather  fond  of  vocal  mudc, 
sir — of  the  opera." 

This  the  Earl  said,  because  Miss 
Macspleuchan  played  upon  the  piano 
very  brilliantly,  and  did  not  nng. 
Miss  Macspleuchan  understood  him. 

*'  Do  you  play  upon  any  instrument, 
Mr  Titmouse?"  enquir^  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, with  a  smile  lurking  about  her 
Ji^s,  which  increased  a  little  when 
Titmouse  replied  in  the  negative,  that 
he  had  once  begun  to  learn  the  clari- 
onet some  years  ago,  but  could  not 
manage  the  notes.  **  Excuse  me,  my 
lady,  but  what  an  uncommon  floe 

piano  that  is  1"  said  he '« If  I  may 

make  so  bold,  will  your  ladyship  give 
nsatune?" 

**  I  dare  say,   Miss  Macsplenchan  ' 
will  play  for  you,  Mr  Titmouse,  if 
you  wish  it,"  replied  Lady  Cecilia, 
coldly. 

Some  time  afterwards,  a  servant 
announced  to  her  ladysUp  and  the 
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earl  that  tba  cankf^e  was  at  the  door ; 
and  presantly  they  both  retired  to  their 
drewiog-rooms  to  make  some  slight 
alteration  in  their  dress ;— the  Earl  to 
add  a  foreign  order  or  two,  and  Lady 
Ceeilia  to  place  npon  her  haughty 
brow  a  small  tiara  of  brilliants.  As 
soon  as  they  had  thus  retired — "I 
ahall  feel  great  pleasure,  sir,  in  play- 
ing for  you,  if  you  wish  it?"  said 
Miss  Msicsplenchan,  in  a  voice  of  such 
mingled  melancholy  and  kindness,  as 
must  have  gone  to  Titmouse's  heart 
if  he  had  possessed  one.  He  jumped 
up,  and  bowed  profoundly.  She  sate 
down  to  the  piano,  and  pligred  with 
exquisite  taste,  and  great  execution, 
siieh  muMc  as  she  supposed  would  suit 
her  auditor— namely,  waltaes  and 
inarches,  till  the  door  opened,  and 
Lady  Cecilia  re-appeared  drawing  on 
her  gloves,  with  the  glittering  addi- 
tion which  I  have  mentioned— fol- 
lowed presently  by  the  Earl,  who'had 
removed  the  red  riband,  and  added 
two  little  foreign  orders. 

<«  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  with  dignified 
affability,  **  I  need  not  repeat  how 
Ivghly  gratified  I  feel  at  our  introduc- 
tion to  each  other.  I  trust  you  will 
henceforth  consider  yourself  no  stran- 
ger here — " 

"  Oh,  'pon  my  life,  my  lord  T  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  in  a  low  tone,  and 
with  a  sudden  and  profound  bow. 

**  And  that  on  your  return  from  York- 
shire,** continued  the  Earl,  drawing 
on  his  gloves,  '*  you  will  let  us  see 
you:  we  both  feel  great  interest  in 
▼our  good  fortunes.  Sir,  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you  a  good  evening  i'* 
He  extended  his  gloved  hand  to  Mr 
Titmouse,  whose  hands  he  touched 
with  U^e  more  than  the  ends  of  his 
fingers. 

•*  We  exceedingly  regret  that  we 
must  leave  you,  Mr  Titmouse;  but  as 
we  wish  to  leave  the  Duchess*s  early, 
in  order  to  go  to  another  ball,  we  must 
go  early.  Good  evening,  sir,**  and 
having  dropped  him  a  formal  cnrtoy, 
she  quitted  the  drawing-room  followed 
by  the  Earl,  Titmouse  making  four  or 
five  such  bows  as  provoked  a  smile 
from  all  who  witnessed  them.  The 
next  moment  he  was  alone  with  Miss 
Macsplenchan.  Her  unaffected  good- 
natured  address  made  him  feel  more  at 
home  within  the  next  five  minutes, 
than  he  bad  been  since  entering  that 
frigid  acene  of  foolish  state— since  be- 
ing in  the  oppressive  presence  of  the 
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greatness  Just  departed.  She  £dt  at 
first  a  contempt  for  him  bordering 
upon  disgust,  but  which  very  soon 
melted  into  pity.  What  a  wretched 
creature  was  this  to  be  put  into  such  a 
dazzling  position  I  He  soon  got  pretty 
communicative  with  her,  and  told  her 
about  the  Tag-rags,  Miss  Tag-rag, 
and  Miss  Quirk,  ^th  of  whom  were 
absolutelv  dying  of  love  for  him,  and 
thought  he  was  in  love  with  them, 
which  was  not  the  case— far  from  it* 
Then  he  hinted  something  about  a 
most  particular  uncommon  lovely  gal 
that  had  his  heart,  and  he  hoped  to 
have  hers,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  idl 
to  rights  at  Yatton.  Then  he  told  her 
of  tine  great  style  in  which  he  was 
going  down  to  take  possession  of  his 
estates.  Having  finished  this,  he  told 
her  that  he  had  been  the  morning  be- 
fore to  see  a  man  hanged  for  murder* 
ing  his  wife ;  that  he  had  been  into 
the  condemned  cell,  and  then  into  the 
press-room,  and  had  seen  his  hands 
and  arms  tied,  and  shaken  hands  with 
him;  and  he  was  going  on  into  such  a 
sickening  minuteness  of  detail,  thattp 
avoid  it  Miss  Macsplenchan,  who  felt 
both  shocked  and  disgusted,  suddenly 
asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of  heraldry, 
and,  rising  from  the  sofa,  she  we*bt  into 
the  second  room,  where  on  an  elegant 
and  antique  stand  lay  a  huge  roll  of 
parchment,  on  a  gilded  stick,  splen- 
didly mounted  and  most  superbly 
illuminated— it  was  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  yard  ii\  breadth,  and  some  ten 
or  twenty  yards  in  length.  This  was 
the  Pedigree  of  the  DreddUingtmie* 
She  was  giving  him  an  account  of 
Simon  de  Dreuncourt,  an  early  an- 
cestor of  the  Earl's,  ^ho  had  come 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
performed  stupendous  feats  of  valour 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Titmouse 
listening  in  open-mouUied  wonder, 
and  almost  trembling  to  think  that  he 
had  broken  a  valuable  dish  belonging 
to  a  nobleman  who  had  such  wonder- 
ful ancestors,  not  at  the  moment  ad* 
verting  to  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  himself  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors,  and  had  as  rich  blood  in 
him  as  the  Earl  and  Lady  Cecilia— 
when  a  servant  entered  and  informed 
him  in  a  whisper  that  **  his  carriage 
had  arrived."  He  considered  that 
etiquette  required  him  to  depart  im« 
mediately. 

«  Beg  your  pardon ;  but  if  ever  you 
should  come  down  to  my  estate  in  tha 
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•ountry^  diall  b«  most  uneominonr 
proud  to  leeyonr  ladyship.*' 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon ;  yon  are  niif « 
taken,  sir/'  interrupted  Mist  Mae* 
spleucban  hastilyi  and  blushing  scar- 
let $  the  faet  being  that  Titmouse  bad 
not  caught  her  name  on  ita  having* 
been  once  or  twice  pronounced  by 
Lady  Ceciiia*  and  very  naturally  con« 
eluding  that  she  also  must  be  a  lady 
of  rank.  Titmouse  was,  however,  so 
oecupied  with  his  eflbrts  to  make  a 

Jrraeefui  exit,  that  he  did  not  eatch 
he  explanation  of  his  mistake;  and 
bowing  almost  down  to  the  ground, 
reaoh<2i  the  landing,  where  the  tall 
servant,  with  a  Tery  easy  grace,  gave 
him  his  hat  and  cane,  and  preceded 
bim  down  stairs.  As  he  descended, 
be  felt  in  his  pockets  for  some  loose 
silver,  and  gave  several  shiiltngs  be- 
tween the  servants  who  stood  in  tbo 
hall  to  witness  his  departure;  after 
which,  one  of  them  having  opened  tiie 
door  and  let  down  tiie  steps  of  the 
glass  coach.  Titmouse  popped  into  it. 

**  Home,  sir?*'  inquired  the  ser- 
Tanty  as  he  oloeed  the  door. 

'«  The  Cabbage  Stalk  Hotel,  Co^ 
tent  Garden,*'  replied  Titmouse. 

That  was  communicated  to  the 
•eachman,  and  off  rumbled  the  glass 
eoach.  As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  be- 
come calm  enough  to  reflect  upon  the 
events  of  the  evening,  be  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Earl  of  D reddling^ 
ton  was  a  very  great  man  indeed ;  the 
Lady  Cecilia  very  beautiful,  but  ra- 
ther proud ;  and  Miss  Macspleuchan 
(Lady  Somebody,  as  he  supposed,) 
one  of  the  most  interesting  ladies  he 
had  ever  met  with,  something  tincom- 
mon  pleasing  about  her ;  in  short  he 
felt  a  sort  of  grateful  attachment  to- 
wards her,  which,  how  long  it  would 
have  lasted  after  he  had  heard  that 
she  was  only  a  plain  Miss,  and  a  poor 
relative,  I  leave  the  acute  reader  to 
eonjecture. 

Mr  Gammon  was  with  him  about 
half-past  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, sufficiently  anxious  to  hear  how 
be  had  got  on  over- night.  He  was 
received  by  Titmouse  in  a  manner 
totally  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  ever  before  been  received  by 
him ;  and  concluded,  for  a  few  mi* 
nutes,  that  Lord  Dreddlinffton  had 
been  pumping  Titmouse,  had  learned 
from  him  bis  position  with  respect  to 
him.  Gammon,  in  particular,  and  had 
bOeeted  distrust  and  suspicion  into  the 
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mind  of  Titmouse  boveemlng  Mm, 
But  Gammon,  with  all  his  comeness, 
was  quite  mistakes.  The  truth  waa, 
'twas  only  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
poor  Titmouse  to  assame  the  eom- 
posed  demeanour,  the  languid  ele- 
gance, wbieh  he  had  obaorved  in  tb* 
distioguiahed  personages  with  whom 
h%  had  spent  the  prsMding  evenings 
and  which  had  made  a  verv  deep  im- 
pression  on  his  mind.  He  mwled  out 
his  words,  looked  as  if  he  were  half 
asleep,  and  continually  addressed 
Gammon  as  <«  Sir,"  and  ««  Mr  Gaaft- 
mon,"  just  as  the  Earl  of  Dreddling* 
ton  had  oonstanthr  addrseeed  him— 
Titmouse.  Our  frIeDd  was  sitting  at 
breakfast,  on  the  present  occasion,  ia 
a  most  gaudy  dressing-gown,  and  with 
the  newspaper  before  bim  ;  in  shorty 
kia  personal  appearance  and  raanner 
were  totally  dimBrent  from  what  Gam-> 
mon  had  ever  seen  before,  and  ho 
looked  now  and  then  at  Titmouse,  ae 
if  for  a  moment  doubting  his  Identity. 
Whether  or  net  he  was  now  on  th» 

Coint  of  throwing  overboard  those  who  • 
ad  piloted  him  from  amidst  the  shoala 
of  poverty  into  the  open  sea'  of  afflo* 
ence,  shone  upon  by  the  vivid  sunlight 
of  rank  and  distinction.  Gammon  did 
not  know;  but  he  contracted  hia 
brow,  and  assumed  a  certain  stemnesa 
and  peremptoriness  of  tone  and  bear- 
ing, which  were  not  long  in  reducing 
Titmodseto  his  proper  dimensions; 
and  when  at  length  Mr  Gammon  en- 
tered upon  the  delightful  subject  ^ 
the  morrow's  expedition,  telling  him 
that  he,  Gammon,  had  now  nearly 
completed  all  the  preparations  for 
going  down  to,  and  taking  possession 
of  Yatton  in  a  style  of  suitable  splen- 
dour, according  to  the  wish  of  Tit- 
mouse— this  quickly  melted  away  the  . 
thin  coatiog  of  mannerism,  and  Tit* 
mouse  was  *'  himself  again.''  He 
immediately  gare  Mr  Gammon  a  foil 
account  of  what  had  happened  at  Lord 
Dreddlington*s,  and,  I  fear,  of  a  great 
deal  more  that  might  possibly  have 
happened,  but  certainly  Jkadiioi%  e.  g* 
his  lurdship*s  special  laudation  of  Mr 
Gammon  as  a  <'  monstrous  fine  law- 
yer,*' which  Titmouse  swore  were 
the  very  exact  words  of  hia  lord- 
ship, and  that  he  *'  should  have  been 
most  happy  to  see  Mr  Gammon,*' 
and  a  good  deal  to  the  like  effect.  Also 
that  he  had  been  **  most  uncommon 
thick"  with  "  Lady  Cicely,"  (so  he 
pronounced  her  name  \)  and  that  both 
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she  and  Lord  DreddHngtoB  had 
**  pressed  bim  very  hard  "  to  go  with 
theintoaball«tfaDttib'«/"  He  made 
no  mention  of  the  broken  trifle-dish  ; 
said  they  had  nearly  a  doaen  servants 
to  wait  on  them^  (only  three  sitting 
down  to  dinner,)  and  twenty  different 
sorU  of  wine»  and  np  end  of  conrsesy  at 
dinner.  That  the  earl  wore  a  star,  and 
garter,  and  blue  riband— which  Gam- 
moo  erroneously  thought  as  apocry- 
phal as  the  rest ;  and  bad  told  him  that 
he*-Titmouse^  might  one  day  wear 
them,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  had,  moreover,  advised  him  most 
strenuously  to  get  into  Parliament  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  the  "  cause  of  th^ 
people  wanted  strengthening.'*  [As 
Lord  Coke  somewhere  says,  in  speaks 
kg  of  a  spurious  portion  pf  the  text 
of  Lyttleton,  *'  thai  orrow  emnfi  mver 
tnti  ^f  lAfiUtiwC^  quwtr' — so  Gam** 
mon  instantly  perceived  that  the  last 
sentence  came  never  out  pf  Titmouse's 
pwn  head,  but  was  that  of  a  wise  and 
able  man  and  statesman.] 

As  soon  as  Titmouse  had  finished 
his  little  romance.  Gammon  prpceeded 
to  the  chief  oljeot  of  his  visit— their 
next  day's  joamey.  He  said  that  he 
"tvt^  much  regretted  to  say  that  Mr 
.Snap  had  expressed  »  yery  anxious 
wish  to  witness  the  triumph  of  Mr 
Titmouse  s  and  that  Mr  Titmouse* 
unless  be  had  some  particular  objec- 
tion— **  Oh  none,  'pon  honour  I — poor 
Soap  I— devilish  good  chap  in  a  small 
way  1  **  said  Titmouse ;  and  at  once 

fave  hl9  consent — Gammon  informing 
im  ihat  Mr  Snap  would  be  obliged 
lo  return  tp  town  by  the  next  day's 
coaob.  The  reader  will  smile  when  I 
tell  him*  and  if  a  lady*  will  frown 
when  she  hears,  that  Miss  Quirk  W99 
lo  be  of  the  party— a  point  which  her 
anxious  father  hf  d  secured  some  time 
ago.  Mrs  Aliss  had  declared  that 
(he  saw  no  objection,  as  Mr  Quirk 
would  be  constantly  irith  his  daughtey, 
a^d  Gammon  had  appeared  most  ready 
to  bring  abput  so  desirable  a  result. 
He  bad  also  striven  hard>  unknown  tp 
bis  partners*  to  mcrease  their  num- 
bers, by  the  Tag-r^gs,  who  might  have 
gone  down*  all  three  of  them*  if  they 
had  chosen,  by  coach,  and  so  have 
returned.  Gammon  conceived  that 
this  step  might  not  h^ve  been  unat^ 
tended  with  advantsge  in  several 
ways  I  and  would,  moreoyer,  have 
secnred  him  a  eonsiderablp  source  of 
imiiMQioat«      Titmgusei    howevefi 
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would  not  listen  to  the  thing  for  one 
moment,  and  Gammon  was  n)rccd  to 
give  up  his  little  scheme.  Two  dash^ 
ing  young  fellows,  fashionable  friends 
of  Titmouse,  (who  had  picked  them 
op  Heaven  only  knows  where,  but 
they  never  deserted  him,)  infinitely 
to  Gammon's  annoyance,  were  to  be 
of  the  party.  He  bad  seen  them  but 
once,  when  be  had  accompanied  Tit* 
mouse  to  the  play,  where  tKey  soon 
joined  him.  One  was  a  truly  disgusU 
ing-lookipg  fellow~a  Mr  Yahoo — a 
man  about  five-and-thirty  years  old, 
tall,  with  a  ]Tofusion  of  black  hair 
parted  down  the  middle  of  his  head, 
and  falling  down  in  long  elustering 
curls  from  each  temple  upon  his  coat 
collar.  His  whiskers,  also,  were  ample . 
and  covered  two-thirds  of  his  facei 
and  he  had  a  jet-black  tuft— an  impe« 
rial  —  depending  from  bis  under  lip. 
He  had  an  execrable  eye— full  of 
insolence  and  sensuality  \  in  short, 
his  whole  countenance  bespoke  the 
thorough  debauchee.  He  had  been* 
he  said,  in  the  army ;  and  was  nearly 
connected  with  some  of  the  first  fami* 
lies  in  the  North*  He  was  now  a  man 
of  phsasure  about  town— which  con* 
tained  not  a  better  billiard,  player,  as 
the  admiring  Titmouse  had  had  seve* 
ral  opportunities  of  judging.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  the  ring— knew  all 
their  secrets— all  their  haunts.  He 
always  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
drove  about  w  a  most  elegant  cab, 
in  which  Titmouse  had  often  had  a 
seat ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr  Yahoo  had 
extracted,  from  bis  communicative 
little  companion,  all  about  himself,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  conciliate  hia 
good  graces  by  all  the  arte  of  which 
be  was  master-^and  he  succeeded. 
The  other  chosen  companion  of  Tit* 
mouse  was  Mr  Algernon  Fitz- Snooks, 
a  complete  fool,  He  was  the  sole 
child  of  a  rich  tradesman — who  christ* 
ened  him  by  the  sounding  name  given 
above  i  and  afterwards  added  the  pa* 
trician  prefix  to  the  surname,  which 
also  you  see  above,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  wife  and  son.  The  youth  never 
<«  took  to  business*'— but  was  allowed 
to  saunter  about  doing,  and  knowing 
nothing,  till  about  his  twenty- second 
year,  when  his  mother  died,  followed 
a  year  afterwards  by  his  father,  who 
bequeathed  to  his  hopeful  son  some 
fifty  thousand  pounds— absolutely  and 
vncontroUedly.  He  very  ludiciously 
thought  that  youth  waa  the  tune  to 
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enjoy  life  s  and  before  he  had  reached 
hb  thirtieth  year,  he  had  got  through 
all  hb  fortune  except  about  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds^in  return  for  which, 
he  had  certainly  gpt  something ;  tiz, 
an  impaired  constitution  and  a  little 
experience^  which  mighty  possibly,  be 
useful.  He  had  a  very  pretty  face- 
regular  features,  and  interesting  eyes ; 
hb  light  hair  curled  beautifully ;  and 
he  spoke  in  a  sort  of  lisp  and  in  a  low 
tone — and,  in  point  of  dress,  always 
turned  out  beautifully.  He,  abo,  had 
a  cab,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr 
Yahoo,  who  had  introduced  him  into 
a  great  deal  of  high  society,  princi- 
paUy  in  St  James'  Street,  wnere  both 
he  and  Mr  Yahoo  had  passed  a  great 
deal  of  their  time,  especially  during 
Uie  nights.  There  was  no  intention^ 
mbchief  in  poor  Fitz- Snooks ;  nature 
had  made  him  only  a  fool— hb  pm- 
dent  parents  had  done  the  rest:  and, 
if  he  fell  into  yice,  it  was  only  because 
he  couldn't  help  it.  Such  were  the 
chosen  companions  of  Titmouse;  the 
one  a  fool,  the  other  a  rogue-— and 
**  he  must,*'  he  said,  *'  have  them  down 
to  the  jollifying  at  Yatton."  A  groom 
and  a  yalet,  both  newly  hired  the  day 
before,  would  complete  the  party  of 
the  morrow.  Gammon  assured  Tit- 
mouse that  he  had  taken  all  the  pains 
in  the  world  to  get  up  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Yatton ;  his  agents  at  Oril- 
•ton,  Messrs  Bloodsuck  and  Son,  at- 
torneys— ^the  Radical  electioneering  at- 
torneys of  the  county — who  were  well 
versed  in  the  matter  of  processions, 
bands,  flags,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  had  by  that 
Ume  arranged  every  thing,  and  they 
were  to  be  met,  when  within  a  mile  of 
Yatton,  by  a  procession.  The  people 
at  the  Hall,  also,  were  under  orders 
from  Mr  Gammon,  through  Messrs 
Bloodsuck  and  Son,  to  have  all  in  rea- 
diness— and  a  banquet  prepared  for 
nearly  a  hundred  persons — in  fact,  all 
comers  were  to  be  welcome.  To  all 
thb  Titmouse  Ibtened  with  eyes  glis. 
tening,  and  ears  tingling  with  rap'* 
ture ;  but  can  any  tongue  describe  his 
emotion,  on  being  apprised  that  the 
sum  of  L.2500,  in  the  banker's  hands, 
was  now  at  hb  disposal— that  it  would 
be  doubled  in  a  few  weeks — and  that 
a  cheque  for  L.500,  drawn  by  Mr 
Titmouse  on  the  London  agents  of 
the  GrUston  bankers,  had  been  hon- 
oured on  the  preceding  afternoon? 
Titmouse's  heart  beat  fast,  and  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  have  worshipped  Gam- 


mon. As  for  the  matter  of  carriages, 
Mr  Gammon  said,  that  probably  Mr 
Titmouse  would  call  that  morning  on 
Mr  Axle,  in  Long  Acre,  and  select  one 
to  hb  mind— it  must  be  one  with  two 
seats — and  Mr  Gammon  had  pointed 
out  several  which  were,  he  thought,  eli- 
gible, and  would  be  shown  to  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. That  would  be  the  carriage  in 
which  Mr  Titmouse  himself  would  tra- 
vel ;  the  second,  Mr  Gammon  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  already  selecting.  With 
thb,  Mr  Gammon  (just  as  the  new 
valet  brought  in  no  less  than  seven 
boxes  of  cigars  ordered  over-night  by 
Titmouse)  shook  hb  hand  and  de- 
parted, saying  that  he  should  make 
hb  appearance  at  the  Cabbage*  Stalk 
the  next  morning,  precisely  at  eleven 
o'clock — about  which  time  it  was  ar<- 
ranged  they  were  all  to  start.  Tit- 
mouse hardly  knew  how  to  contain 
himself  on  being  left  alone.  About 
an  hour  or  two  afterwards.  Titmouse 
made  hb  appearance  at  Mr  Axle*s. 
He  carried  on  two  businesses,  one  pub- 
lic, t.  e.  a  coach-builder — one  private, 
t.  e,  a  money-lender.  He  was  a  rich 
man — a  very  obliging  and  **  accom- 
modathig  "  person,  by  means  of  whxdi 
he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of,  it  was  be- 
lieved, a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
He  never  made  a  fuss  about  selling  on 
credit,  lending,  taking  back,  exchan- 

§lng,  carriages  of  all  descriptions ;  nor  in 
iscounting  the  bills  of  hb  customers 
to  any  amount.  He  was  generally 
right  in  each  case  in  the  long  run* 
He  would  supply  his  fashioname  vic- 
tim with  as  splendid  a  chariot,  and 
funds  to  keep  it  some  time  going,  aa 
he  or  she  could  desire ;  well  .knowing 
that  in  due  time,  after  they  had  taken 
a  few  turns  in  it  about  the  parks,  and 
a  few  streets  and  squares  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood,  it  would  quietly  drive  up  to 
one  or  two  huge  dingy  fabrics  in  a 
different  part  of  the  ;town,  where  it 
'  would  deposit  its  burden,  and  then  re- 
turn to  its  maker  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  who  took  it  back  at  about  a 
twentieth  part  of  its  cost,  and  soon 
again  dbposed  of  it  in  a  similar  way. 
Mr  Axle  showed  Mr  Titmouse'  very 
obsequiously  over  hb  premises,  point- 
ing out  (as  soon  as  he  knew  who  he 
was)  the  carriages  which  Mr  Gram- 
mon  had  the  day  before  desired  should 
be  shown  to  him,  and  which  Mr  Tit* 
mouse,  with  his  glass  stuck  in  hb  eye 
—where  it  was  kept  by  the  pure  force 
of  muscular  contraction— examined 
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whli  somethiDglike  tlie  fldr  of  a  con* 
noinenr— rappiiigf  witli  YAA  a^ate- 
headed  eane  every  now  and  fhen^ 
now  atainet  bia  teetfa^  then  ai^ainsc  fak 
legs.  He  did  not  seeOi  perfectly  satis- 
fied wHb  any  of  theta ;  they  looked 
'*  deriliah  plain  and  doll/' 

«*  Hollo--.  Mr  Axletree«  or  whaterer 
yovrname  Is — what  hate  we  here? 
'Pon  mTsouIy  the  very  thingl** — heex- 
elalifiedy  as  Ms  eye  canght  a  splendid 
ofj^ct — ^the  state  carriage  of  the  ez*> 
sfaerflTf  with  its  gorgeously  decorated 
paoets :  which,  having  been  vamped 
np  for  some  six  or  seven  successive 
sbrievaltiefl — (on  each  occasion  herald- 
ed to  the  pnblic  by  laudatory  para- 
graphs In  the  newspapers  as  entirely 
new,  and  signal  instances  of  the  taste 
and  magnificence  of  the  shefffTelecty) 
— seem^  now perfanctag  officio.  Mr 
Axle  was  staggered  for  a  moment, 
and  scarce  supposed  Mr  Titmouse  to 
be  hn  earnest — Gammon  having  given 
hi m  no  inkling  of  the  real  character  of 
Titmouse ;  but  observing  the  earnest 
steadfast  gaze  with  which  he  regarded 
the  glittering  object,  having  succeeded 
in  efaoking  down  a  sudden  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, he  commenced  a  most  tempting 
enloginm  upon  the  splendid  structure 
^remarking  on  the  singularity  of  the 
drcnmstance  of  its  happening  just  at 
that  exact  moment  to  be  placed  at  hfs 
disposal  by  its  former  owner — a  gen- 
tteman  of  great  distinction,  who  had 
no  longer  any  occasion  for  it  Mr 
Axle  bad  had  numerous  applications 
{<st  it  already ;  on  hearing  which.  Tit* 
mouse  got  excited.  The  door  was 
opened— he  got  in  ;  sate  on  each  seat 
— ♦♦  Dont  It  hang  beautifhlfy  ?"  en- 
quired the  confident  proprietor,  sway- 
hig  abont  the  head  of  the  carriage  as 
he  spoke. 

•*  Last  usr  see,  who  was  ^ttet  M  yes- 
terday? Ob— I  think  it  was  Sir 
Ooosey  Gander;  but  Tve  not  closed 
with  him." 

•«  Vfhafsyour price,  Mr  Axletree?* 
enqoired  Titfflonse  rather  heatedly, 
as  be  got  ont  of  the  carriage. 

After  some  little  higgle- haggling 
Mr  Titmouse  bought  Itllf  — for 
there  was  nothing  like  closing  at 
once  where  there  was  keen  competi- 
tion. Mr  Gammon  could  not  have 
seen  it,,  when  he  was  making  his  choice 
tire  day  before*  For  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  felt  infinitely  elated  at  bis 
fortunate  purchase,  and  excited  his 
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imagination  by  pietnrei  df  fb*  asto- 
nishment and  admiration  wliieh  his 
equipage  must  call  forth  on  the  mor- 
row. Punctnat  to  his  appointment, 
Mr  Gammon,  a  few  moments  before 
the  clock  struck  eleven  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning,  drew  np  to  the  Cabbage- 
Stalk,  as  near  at  least  as  he  could  get 
to  it,  in  a  hackney  eetcfa,  with  his 
portmanteau  and  carpet-bag.  I  say, 
as  near  as  he  could ;  for  round  abont 
the  door  stood  a  littie  crowd,  gazing 
with  a  sort  of  awe  on  a  magnificent 
vehicle  standing  there,  with  four 
horses  harnessed  to  it.  Gammon 
looked  at  his  watch  as  he  entered  the 
hotel,  and  asked  which  ef  the  sheriffs* 
carriages  Was  standing  at  the  door. 
The  Waiter  to  whom  he  spoke  seemed 
nearly  splifting  with  laughter,  which 
almost  oisabled  hfra  from  answering 
that  it  was  Mr  Titmouse's  carriage, 
ready  for  setting  off  for  Yorkshire. 
Mr  Oamtnon  opened  his  eyes  involun- 
tarily, turned  pale,  and  seemed  nearly 
dropping  down. 

**  Mr  TitmonscTs  T  he  echoed  in- 
crednlousTy. 

*♦  Yes,  sir— beenhere  thishour  at  least 
packing ;  such  a  crowd  all  the  while : 
every  body  thinks  it's  the  sheriff,  sir,^' 
replied  the  waiter,  scarce  able  to  keep 
his  countenance.  Mr  Gammon  rush- 
ed up  stairs  with  greater  inrpetuosity 
than  he  had  perhaps  ever  been  known 
to  exhibit  before,  and  burst  into  Mr 
Titmouse*^  room.  There  was  that 
gentleman,  with  hie  hat  on,  his  hands 
stuck  into  his  coat- pockets,  a  cigar  in 
hfs  month,  and  a  tumMer  of  brandy 
and  watef  before  htm.  Mr  Yahoo, 
and  Mr  Fh2- Snooks,  and  Mr  Snttp 
were  similarly  occupied;  and  Mr 
Quirk  wad  sitting  down  with  hi^hands 
fn  his  pockets,  and  a  glass  of  n^aa 
before  him,  with  any  thing  but  art- 
ful expression  of  countenance. 

'« Is  it  possibfe,  Mr  Titmoose  ?*' 
commenced  Gammon. 

<'  Ah,  how  d'ye  do,  Oanmron  ?-«• 
punctual  r  interrnpted  Titmotts^,  ex- 
tending his  hand. 

*'  Forgive  me—but  can  ft  \A  flttt 
the  monstrous  thhig  now  before  fl^ 
door,  with  a  crowd  grinning  around 
it,  is  your  carriage  f'  enquired  Ghim- 
mon  with  (iHsmay  in  his  fac^. 

*t  I— rather— think— it  ^*,"  replM 
Titmouse,  slfghtly  disconcerted,  but 
trying  to  look  self-possessed. 

"  My  deaf  sir,"  repUed  G  jnnnon, 
2d 
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in  a  kindof  agony>  <'it  is  impossible  t 
It  never  can  be  I  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  bought  it  at  Mr  Axle*8  ?** 

*'  I  should  rather  think  so/'  replied 
Titmouse,  with  a  piqued  air. 

'^  He's  been  grossly  imposing  on 
youy  sir !— Permit  me  to  go  at  once 
and  get  you  a  proper  Tehicle,*' 

*'  'Pon  my  life>  Mr  Gammon,  I 
think  that  it's  a  monstrous  nice  thing 
^-a  great  bargain — and  I've  bought 
it  and  paid  for  it,  that's  more." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you,  con- 
fidently," said  Gammon,  turning  in 
an  agony  to  Mr  Yahoo  and  Mr  Fitz« 
Snooks. 

**  As  for  me,  sir,"  replied  the  former 
coolly,  at  the  same  time  knocking  off 
the  ashes  from  his  cigar ; — "  since  you 
ask  my  opinion,  I  confess  I  rather 
like  the  idea— ha  1  ha  I  *TwiU  pro- 
duce a  sensation ;  that's  something  in 
this  dull  Ufe  1— Eh,  Snooks  ?" 

<f  Ay — a — I  confess  I  was  a  little 
shocked  at  first,  but  I  think  I'm  get- 
ting over  it  now,"  lisped  Mr  Fitz- 
Snooks,  adjusting  his  shirt-collar,  and 
then  sipping  a  little  of  his  brandy  and 
water.  "  I  look  upon  it  now  as  an 
excellent  joke; — egad,  it  beats  Chit- 
terfield  hoUow,  though  he,  too,  has 
done  a  trick  or  two  lately." 

"  Did  you  purchase  it  as  a  joke,  Mr 
Titmouse?"  uquired  Gammon  with 
forced  calmness,  ready  to  expire  with 
vexation  and  anger. 

"  Why — a— 'pon  my  life— if  you 
ask  me — wonder  you  don't  see  it  1  Of 
course  I  did !— Those  that  don't  like 
it,  may  ride,  you  know,  in  the  other." 

**  We  shall  be  hooted  at,  laughed 
at,  wherever  we  go,"  said  he,  vehe- 
.mently. 

'<  Exactly— that's  the  nove%  Hike," 
said  Mr  Yahoo,  looking  at  Mr  Gam- 
mon with  a  smile  of  ineffable  in- 
solence. 

Mr  Gammon  made  him  no  reply, 
but  fixed  an  eye  upon  him,  under  which 
he  became  plainly  rather  uneasv.  He 
felt  outdone.  Talk  of  scorn  1— 'the  eye 
of  Gammon,  settled  at  that  instant  upon 
Mr  Yahoo,  was  its  complete  and  per- 
fect representative;  and  from  that 
moment  he,  Mr  Yahoo,  felt  something 
like  year  of  the  eye  of  man,  or  of  sub' 
mission  to  it.  When,  moreover,  he 
beheld  the  manner  in  which  Titmouse 
obeyed  Gammon's  somewhat  haughty 
summons  out  of  the  room,  he  resolved 
to  make  a  friend  of  Gammon.  Tit- 
mouse proved,  however,  inezoniUe 
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for  once ;  he  had  bought  and  pud  for 
the  carriage  ;  it  suited  lus  taste — and 
where  was  the  harm  of  gratifying  it  ? 
Besides,  it  was  all  ready  packe£-all 
was  prepared  for  starting.  Gammon 
gave  it  up  ;  and,  swallowing  down  his 
rage  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  to 
this  infernal  and  most  unexpected  pre- 
dicament. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Quirk,  however 
really  anxious  to  go  down  to  Yatton 
•»to  do  any  thing,  in  short,  calculated 
to  commit  Mr  Titmouse  to  her — ^was 
quite  staggered  on  discovering,  and 
shocked  at  seeing,  the  kind  of  persons 
who  were  to  be  their  travelling  com- 
panions. As  for  Mr  Yahoo,  she 
recoiled  from  him  with  horror  as  soon 
as  she  had  seen  him.  What  decent 
female,  indeed,  would  not  have  done 
so?  She  had  retired  to  a  bedcham- 
ber soon  after  entering  the  Cabbage* 
Stalk,  and,  seeing  her  two  unexpected 
feUow-travellers>presently  sent  a  cham- 
bermaid to  request  Mr  Quirk  to  come 
to  her. 

He  found  her  considerably  agitated. 
She  wished  earnestly  to  return  to 
Alibi  House ;  and  consented  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  journey  only  on  the  ex- 
press promise  of  Mr  Titmouse,  that  no 
one  should  be  in  the  carriage  in  which 
she  went  except  Mr  Quirk  and  Mr 
Gammon — unless,  indeed,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse thought  proper  to  make  the 
fourth. 

Mr  Quirk,  on  this,  sent  for  Mr 
Gammon,  who,  with  a  somewhat  bad 
grace,  (««  Confound  it  l"  thought  he, 
^f  every  thmg  seems  going  wrong,") 
undertook  to  secure  Mr  Titmouse's 
consent  to  that  arrangement. 

While  he  was  thus  closeted  for 
about  five  or  ten  minutes  with  Mr 
Quirk,  one  of  the  waiters  informed 
Mr  Titmouse  that  a  lad  had  brought 
a  parcel  for  him,  which  he,  the  afore- 
said lad,  was  himself  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  Mr  Titmouse.  Accord- 
ingly there  was  presently  shown  into 
the  room  a  little  lad,  in  tarnished  U- 
verv,  in' whom  Titmouse  recollected 
the  boy  belonging  to  Mr  Tag-rag'sone- 
horse  chaise,  and  who  gave  a  small 
parcel  into  Mr  Titmouse's  hands, 
*'  with  Mrs  and  Miss  Tag-rag's  re- 
spects." 

As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  room, 
«'  By  Jove  I  What  have  we  heie?" 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  just  a  little  flus- 
tered as  he  cut  open  the  string.    In- 
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side  was  another  parcel*  wrapped  up 
in  white  paper,  and  tied  in  a  pretty 
bow,  with  thin  satin  ribands.  This 
again,  and  another  within  it  having 
been  opened, — ^behold  there  were  three 
nice  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
which,  on  being  examined,  proved  to 
be  each  of  them  marked  with  the  ini- 
tials "  T.  T."  in  hair ;  and  Mr  Ya- 
hoo happening  to  unfold  one  of  them, 
lo !  in  the  centre,  was — alfo  done  in 
hair — the  figure  of  a  heart  transfixed 
with  an  arrow  1 1 !  Mr  Yahoo  roared, 
and  Mr  Fitz- Snooks  lisped,  "  Is  she 
pretty.  Tit?  Where's  her  nest,  any 
oW  birds?— eh?" 

Titmouse  coloured  a  little,  then 
grinned,  and  put  his  finger  to  the  side 
of  hu  nose,  and  winked  his  eye,  as  if 
favouring  the  bright  idea  of  Mr  Fitz- 
Snooks.  On  a  sheet  of  gilt- edged 
paper,  and  sealed  with  a  seal  bearing 
the  tender  words,  •'  Forget  me  not,** 
was  written  the  following  :— 

**  Sir — Trusting  you  will  excuse 
the  liberty,  I  send  you  three  best 
cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which 
my  daughter  have  marked  with  her 
own  hair,  and  I  beg  your  acceptance 
thereof,  hoping  you  may  be  resigned 
to  all  that  may  befall  you,  which  is 
the  prayer  of,  dear  sir,  yours  respect- 
fully, 

**  Mabtha  Tag-rag. 

"  P.  S.— My  daughter  sends  what 
you  may  please  to  wish  and  accept. 
Shall  we  have  the  great  happiness  to 
see  you  here  again  ? 

«'  Satim  Lodob,  leth  May  18*/* 

"  Oh!  the  naughty  old  woman  I 
Fief  Fie  I'*  exclaimed  Mr  Yahoo, 
with  his  intolerable  sihUe. 

"  *Fon  my  soul,  there's  nothing  in 
it" 

"  Where's  Satin  Lodge  ?  "  enquir- 
ed Mr  Fitz«*  Snooks. 

"  It's  a  country-house  on  the — the 
Richmond  road,''  said  Titmouse,  with 
a  little  hesitation  ;  and  just  then  the 
return  of  Gammon,  who  had  resumed 
his  usual  calmness  of  manner,  relieved 
him  from  his  embarrassment  Mr 
Gammon  succeeded  in  efiecting  the 
arrangement  suggested  by  Mr  Quirk 
and  his  daughter ;  and  within  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  behold 
the  ex-sheriff's  resplendent  but  cast- 
off  carriage  filled  by  Miss  Quirk  and 
Titmouse,  and  Mr  Quirk  and  Gam- 
mon—the groom  and  valet  sitting  on* 


the  coach-box ;  while  in  the  other,  a 
plain  yellow,  carriage,  covered  with 
Inggage,  sat  Mr  Yahoo,  Mr  Fiez- 
Snooks,  and  Mr  Snap,  all  of  them 
with  lighted  cigars— Snap  never  hav- 
ing been  so  happy  as  at  that  moment. 

Mr  Titmouse  had  laid  aside  his 
cigar,  in  compliment  to  Miss  Quirk, 
who  had  a  long  black  veil  on,  and  an 
elegant  light  shawl,  and  looked  un- 
commonly like  a  young  bride^  setting 
off— oh.  Heavens!  that  it  had  been 
so ! — on  her  wedding  excursion.  Mr 
Gammon  slouched  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  inclined  his  head  downwards, 
fit  to  expire  with  vexation  and  disgust, 
as  he  observed  the  g^n  and  tittering 
of  the  crowd  around ;  but  Titmouse, 
who  was  most  splendidly  dressed, 
took  off  his  hat  on  sitting  down,  and 
bowed  several  times  to,  as  he  supposed, 
the  admiring  crowd. 

"  Get  on,  boys ! "  growled  Mr  Gam- 
mon ;  and  away  they  went,  exciting 
equal  surprise  and  applause  wher- 
ever they  went.  No  one  that  met 
them  but  must  have  taken  Titmouse 
and  Miss  Quirk  for  a  newly  .married 
couple — probably  the  son  or  daughter 
of  one  of  the  sheriffs,  who  had  lent  ' 
the  state  carriage  to  add  ecidt  to  the 
interesting  occasion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sensa- 
tion produced  at  every  place  where 
they  changed  horses,  the  only  incident 
worth  noting  that  occurred  during 
their  journey,  was  at  the  third  stage 
from  London.  As  they  came  dashing 
up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  their  advent 
setting  all  the  bells  of  the  establish- 
ment ringing,  and  waiters  and  ostlers 
scampering  up  to  them  like  mad,  they 
beheld  a  plain  and  laden  dusty  tra* 
veiling-carriage,  waiting  for  horses — 
and  Gammon  quickly  perceived  it  to 
be  the  carriage  of  the  unfortunate 
Aubreys  I  The  travellers  had  alighted. 
The  graceful  figure  of  Miss  Aubrey, 
her  face  pale,  and  wearing  an  expres- 
sion of  manifest  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
was  standing  near  the  door,  talking 
kindly  to  a  beggar-woman,  with  a 
cluster  of  half-naked  children  around 
her;  while  little  Aubrey  was  romp- 
ing about  with  Miss  Aubrey*s  beau- 
tiful little  spaniel,  Cato ;  Agnes,  look- 
ing on  and  laughing  merrily,  and  try« 
ing  to  escape  from  the  hand  of  her 
attendant.  Mr  and  Mrs  Aubrey  were 
talking  together,  close  beside  the  car. 
riage-door.  Gammon  observed  all 
this,  and  particularly  that  Mr  Aubrey 
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W  Bcrutiniztoff  tbeir  appearance, 
•with  a  sort  of  haif-sflalle  on  bis  coun- 
tenance, melancholy  as  it  was.     . 

^  Horses  on  I  *'  said  Gammon, 
leaning  back  in  the  carriage. 

*'  That's  a  monstrous  Bne  woman 
itandlng  at  the  inn  door.  Titmouse 
...^h  ?  exclaimed  Mr  Yahoo,  who 
bad  alighted  for  a  moment,  and  stood 
beside  the  door  of  Titmouse's  car- 
riage, looking  with  brutal  eve  to- 
wards Miss  Aubrey,  "  I  wonder  who 
and  what  she  is  ?  By  Jo?e,  'tis  the 
face— the  figure  of  an  angel  J  egad, 
they're  sombody  i  I'll  look  at  their 
panels." 

'^  I  know  who  it  is,"  said  Titmonse, 
rather  faintly ;  **  I'll  tell  you  by  and 

by*" 

''  Now«  now  I  my  dear  fellow.  Our 
divinity  is  vanishing,"  whispered  Mr 
Yahoo  eagerly,  as  Miss  Aubrey,  hav- 
ing sUppid  something  into  the  beg- 
gar's band,  stepped  into  the  carriage. 
She  was  the  last  to  get  in ;  and  as 
spon  as  the  door  was  closedi  they 
drove  0% 

«  Who's  that,  Mr  Titmouse?" 
mqoired  Ml(w  Quirk,  with  a  little 
eagerness,  observing<^women  are  very 
quick  in  deteoting  sneh  matters ^that 
both  Gammon  and  Titmouie  looked 
rittb^  embarrassed. 

y  It>  the— the  Aubreys,"  replied 
Titwonse* 

*f  Eh  I  By  Jove-»is  it  ? "  quickly 
enquired  eld  Quirki  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  window  i  "  bow  very  odd, 
4e  meet  the  old  birds  ?  Bgad !  their 
nest  must  be  yet  warm^a,  ha  I  " 

**  What!  dear  papa,  are  tliose  the 
people  you've  turned  out  ?  Gracious ! 
J  thought  I  beard  some  one  say  that 
Miss  Aubrey  was  pretty  I  La  I  I'm 
pure  /  thought— ruow  what  do  you 
think,  Mr  Titmouse?"  she  added, 
turning  abruptly  and  lookigg  keenly 
at  him. 

w  Oh  I  'pen  nay  life,  I— I--see  no- 
thing at  all  in  her— devilish  plain,  I 
should  say— infernally  pale,  and  all 
that  I" 

They  were  soon  on  their  way  again. 
Titmouse  quickly  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, but  Gammon  oentinued  silent 
and  thonghtfulfor  many-'^nany  miles ; 
and  the  reader  would  not  be  surprised 
at  it,  if  he  knew  as  well  as  I  do  the 
thoughts  whteh  the  nneapeeted  sight 
of  that  travelling  carriage  of  Mr  Au- 
lirev  had  suggested  to  Mr  Gammon. 

As  they  approaefaed  the  seeoe  of 
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triumph  and  rejoicing,  and  ascertained 
that  they  were  within  little  more  than 
a  mile  of  the  peaceful  little  village  of 
Yatton,  the  travellers  began  to  look 
out  for  indications  of  the  kind  which 
Mr  Gammon  had  mentioned  to  Tit- 
mouse, viz.  a  band  and  procession,  and 
an  attendant  crowd.  But  however 
careful  and  extensive  might  have  been 
the  arrangements  of  those  to  whom 
that  matter  had  been  entrusted,  they 
were  likifly  to  be  sadly  interfered 
with  by  a  circumstance  which,  hap- 
pening just  then,  might,  to  a  weaker 
l^nd  more  superstitious  mind  than  that 
of  Mr  Titmouse,  have  looked  a  little 
ominous,*— namely,  atremendous  thun- 
der-storm. It  was  then  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  whole 
day  had  been  overcast,  and  the  sky 
threatening ;  and  just  as  the  two  car- 
riages came  to  that  turning  in  the 
road  which  gave  them  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Hall— onlyi  however,  the  tops  of 
the  ^eat  chimneys,  which  were  visi- 
ble above  the  surrounding  trees — a 
fearful,  long-continued  flash  of  light- 
ning burst  from  the  angry  heavens, 
followed,  after  an  interval  of  but  a 
second  or  two,  by  a  peal  of  thunder 
which  sounded  as  if  a  park  of  artillery 
was  being  repeatedly  discharged  im- 
mediately overhead* 

"  Mind  your  horses'  heads,  boys," 
called  out  Mr  Gammon ;  "  keep  a 
tight  rein." 

Miss  Quirk  was  dreadfully  alarmed, 
and  clung  to  her  father;  Titmonse 
also  seemed  disconcerted,  and  looked 
to  Gammon,  who  was  perCectly  calmi 
though  his  face  was  not  free  from 
anxiety.  The  ghastly  glare  of  the 
lightning  was  again  around  them— all 
involuntarily  hid  their  faces  in  their 
hands— and  again  rattled  the  thunder 
in  a  peal  that  lasted  more  than  half 
a  minute,  and  seemed  in  frightfiii  con- 
tiguity, as  it  were  only  a  few  yards 
above  their  heads.  Down,  then,  came 
the  long- suspended  rain,  pouring  like 
a  deluge,  and  so  it  continued,  with 
frequent  returns  of  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  last  turning  brought  them 
within  Sight  of  the  villsge,  and  also  of 
acme  fifty  or  sixty  persons  orowding 
under  the  hedges>  on  each  side-^these 
were  the  procession  i  musicians,  bnn- 
nermen,  footmen,  horsemen,  all  drip- 
ping with  wet,  surely  a  piteous  spec- 
tacle to  behold.  Out,  however,  Uiey 
all  turned,  true  to  their  orders^  as  aoon 
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It  tbejr  saw  the  eftrriage«i  which  im- 
mediately slackened  their  apeed — the 
raioy  also,  somewhat  ahatin^.  The 
flagman  tried  to  unrol  a  wet  banoery 
of  considerable  sizCf  with  the  words— 

«♦  Wblcoms  to  Yatton  I  " 
in  gilded  letlers  s  while  the  band  (con- 
usting  of  a  man  with  a  big  drum» 
another  with  a  serpent,  a  third  with  a 
trumpet,  a  fourth  with  a  bassoon,  two 
with  clarionets,  and  a  boy  with  a  fife) 
struck  up — **  See  the  conquering  hero 
comes  I  '*  They  puffed  and  blew  lus- 
tily; bang  I  bang!  went  the  drum  % 
but  the  rain*  the  thunder,  and  the 
lightning  wofully  interfered  with  their 
harmony.  'Twould  ha?e  made  your 
heart  ache  to  see  the  wet  flag  clinging 
obstinately  to  the  pole,  in  spite  of  au 
the  efforts  of  its  burly  bearer  I  First, 
on  horseback,  was  Barnabas  Blood- 
snek,  (senior,)  Esq.  ;  beside  him  rode 
his  son,  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  Cjunior,) 
Esq. ;  then  came  the  Reverend  Gideon 
Fl^pot,  the  vicar  of  Grilston,  the 
only  Radic^  clergyman  in  that  part 
of  the  country ;  beside  him,  the  Reve* 
rend  Smirk  Mudfliat,  a  flippant,  bit- 
ter, littld  Unitarian  parson,  a  great 
crony  of  Mr  Fleshpot,  and  his  name 
singularly  enough  designating  the 
qualities  of  his  brain  and  heart.  Next 
to  these,  alone  in  his  one-horse  chaise 
(looking  like  a  pill-box  drawn  by  a 
leech,)  came  the  little  fat  Whig 
apothecary.  Gargle  Glister,  Esq. 
FoUowing  him  came  Going  Gone, 
Esq.,  th«  auctioneer— the  main  prop 
of  the  Liberal  side,  being  a  most  elor 
nuent  apeaker^and  Mr  Hie  Hsec 
Hoc,  a  learned  schoolmaster,  who 
taught  the  Latin  grammar  up  as 
far  as  the  syntax.  Then  there 
were  Mr  Centipede  the  editor,  and 
Mr  Woodlouse,  the  publisher  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  YoRKsniRE  Stinoo,*' 
for  which,  also,  Mr  Mudflint  wrote  a 
great  deal.  These,  and  about  a  dozen^ 
others,  the  flower  of  the  ^'  party" 
thereabouts,  disdainful  of  the  inclci- 
ment  weather,  bent  on  dbplaving 
their  attachment  to  the  new  Whig 
owner  of  Yatton,  and  solacing  each 
his  patient  inner  man  with  antidpa*- 
tion  of  the  jolly  cheer  that  awaited 
them  at  the  Hall,  formed  the  principal 
part  of  the  procession ;  the  rest,  con- 
sisting of  rather  a  miscellaneous  as* 
sortmeat  of  sc^t-and-lot  and  pot*widr 
loper-looking  people,  all  very  wet  and 
hoagfy,  and  ever  and  anon  cesting  a 
}ook  af  de?ou^  expeetaUQA  tpifAlii^ 


the  Hall.  Scarcely  a  villager  of  Yat- 
ton was  to  be  seen  stirring ;  nor  did 
any  of  the  tenants  of  the  estate  join 
in  the  procession  ;  even  had  they  not 
felt  far  otherwise  dbposed,  they  bad 
luckily  a  complete  excuse  for  their 
non-appearance  in  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  weather.  Sometimes  the  band 
played  I  then  a  peal  of  thunder  came; 
then  a  cry  of  ^'  Hurra!  Titmouse  for 
ever  1  hurra  !**  then  the  band,  and  then 
the  thunder,  and  rain!  rain!  rain! 
Thus  they  got  to  the  park  gates,  where 
they  paused,  shouting,  **  Titmouse  for 
ever!  hurra— a— a  1"  Mr  Titmouse 
bobbing  about,  now  at  one  window, 
then  at  the  other,  with  his  hat  off,  in 
the  most  gracious  manner.  Really, 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  elements 
were  conspiring  to  signalize,  by  their 
disfavour,  Mr  Titmouse's  assumption 
of  Yatton ;  for  just  as  he  was  passing 
under  the  old  gateway,  out  flashed  the 
lightning  more  vividly  than  it  had  yet 
appeared,  and  the  thunder  bellowed 
and  reverberated  among  the  woods  as 
though  it  would  never  have  ceased. 
The  music  and  shouting  ceased  sud- 
denly; carriages,  horsemen,  pedes- 
trians quicken^  their  pace  in  silence, 
as  if  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  storm  ; 
the  horses  now  and  then  plunging  and 
rearing  violentlv.  Titmouse  was  ter- 
ribly frigbteneo,  in  spite  of  his  despe-- 
rate  efforts  to  appear  unconcerned. 
He  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  Gammon,  as  if  hoping  to 
derive  courage  from  the  sight  of  his 
countenance.  Miss  Quirk  trembled 
violently,  and  sevend  times  uttered  a 
faint  scream  ;  but  her  father,  old  Mr 
Quirk,  did  not  seem  to  care  a  pinch 
of  snuff  about  the  whole  matter :  he 
rubbed  his  hands  together  cheerily, 
chucked  his  daughter  under  the  chin, 
rallied  Titmouse,  and  nndged  and 
jeered  Gammon^  who  seemed  disposed 
to  be  serious  and  silent.  Having 
drawn  up  opposite  the  Hall  door,  U 
was  opened  by  Mr  Grifliths,  with  ra« 
ther  a  saddened,  but  a  most  respectful 
look  and  manner  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  might  be  characterised  some  six 
or  seven  servants  standing  behind 
him,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  new- 
comers. The  half-drowned  musicians 
tried  to  strike  up  ^<  Rule  Britanniaf*' 
as  the  hero  of  the  day,  Mr  Titmouse, 
descended  from  his  carriage,  Mr  Grif- 
fiths holding  an  umbrella  for  him,  and 
bounded  out  of  the  raia  with  a  hopt 
»0p«  aad  a  jump  inta  Iha  SUUi  where 
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the  first  words  he  was  heard  to  utter^ 
were — 

"  What  a  deyilUh  ram  old  place  I" 

"  God  bless  you !  God  bless  j^ou  I 
God  bless  jou.  Titmouse  V*  exclaimed' 
old  Mr  Quirk»  grasping  him  by  the 
handy  as  soon  as  he  had  entered.  Tit- 
mouse shook  hands  with  Miss  Quirk, 
who  immediately  followed  a  female 
servant  to  an  apartment,  being  exceed- 
ingly nervous  and  agitated.^  Gam- 
mon seemed  a  little  out  of  spirits ;  and 
said  simply,  <'  Yon  know.  Titmouse, 
how  fervently  /congratulate  you." 

"Oh  I  my  dear  boy,  Tit,  do,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  if  you  do  want  the 
thunder  and  lightning  to  cease,  order 
those  wretched  devils  off— send  them 
any  where,  but  do  stop  their  cursed 
noise,  my  dear  bov  I*'  exclaimed  Mr 
Yahoo,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered,  put- 
ting his  fingers  to  his  ears. 

«  Mr  What's-your-name,"  said  Tit- 
mouse, addressing  Mr  Griffiths,  "  1*11 
trouble  jou  to  onier  off  those  fellows 
and  their  infernal  noise.  There's  a 
precious  row  making  up  above,  and 
surely  one  at  a  time  1  '* 

**  Ah  ha,  capital  joke,  by  Jove!  ca- 
pital !"  said  Mr  Fitz-Snooks. 

"  A— Titmouse— by  Jupiter!"  said 
Mr  Yahoo,  as,  twirling  his  fingers 
about  in  his  long  black  hair,  of  which 
he  seemed  very  proud,  he  glanced 
about  the  hall,  "  this  a'n*t  so  much 
amiss !  Do  vou  know,  my  dear  boy,  I 
rather  like  it ;  its  substantial,  antique^ 
and  so  forth.*' 

"  Who  are  those  dem  ugly  old  fel- 
lows up  there  ?"  presently  exclaimed 
Titmouse,  as,  with  his  glass  stuck  into 
hb  right  eye,  and  his  hands  into  his 
coat  pockets,  he  stood  staring  at  the 
old-fashioned  pictures  standmg  round 
the  haU." 

<«  Some  of  them  are  ancestors  of 
the  Dreddlingtons,  others  of  the  Au- 
brey families.  They  are  very  old, 
sir,^'  continued  Mr  Griffiths,  "  and  are 
much  admired,  and  Mr  Aubrey  d»» 
sired  me  to  say,  that  if  you  shoiud  be 
disposed  to  part  •*— 

"  Oh  confound  him,  he  may  have  *em 
all,  if  that's  what  he  wants;  I  shall 
soon  send  them  packing  off!"  Mr 
Griffiths  bowed,  and  heaved  a  very 
deep  sigh.  By  this  time  the  hall  was 
crowded  with  the  gentlemen  who  had 
formed  partof  the  procession,  and  who 
came  bowing  and  scraping  to  Titmouse, 
congratulating  him,  and  wishing  him 
health  and  happiness.    As  soon  as 


he  could  disengage  himself  fh>m  their 
fiattering  but  somewhat  troublesome 
civilities,his  valet  came  and  whispered, 
"  Will  you  dress,  sir  ?  All  is  ready," 
and  Titmouse  followed  him  to  the 
dressing-room  which  had  formerly 
been  young  Mrs  Aubrey's.  *Twa8 
the  first  time  that  Titmouse  ever  ex- 
perienced the  attentions  of  a  valet, 
and  he  was  quite  nonplussed  at  the 
multitudinousness  and  elegance  of  the 
arrangements  around  Mm.  Such 
auandties  of  clothes  of  all  sorts — 
aressing-implements,  combs,  brushes, 
razors,  a  splendid  dressing-case,  scents 
in  profusion,  oils,  bear's-grease,  four 
or  five  different  sorts  of  soaps,  &e. 
&e.,  &e.,  all  this  gave  Titmouse  a  far 
livelier  idea  of  his  altered  circum- 
stances, of  his  having  really  become  a 
gentleman,  than  any  thin^  that  he  had 
up  to  that  moment  experience.  He 
thought  his  valet  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  most  obliging  men  in  the  world, 
only  he  oppressed  him  with  his  atten- 
tions, ana  at  length  Mr  Titmouse  said 
he  preferred,  this  time,  dressing  alone, 
and  so  dismissed  his  obsequious  at- 
tendant. In  about  an  hour's  time, 
having  been  obliged  to  summon 
Tweedle  to  his  assistance  after  all, 
he  had  completed  his  toilet,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room, 
which,  as  well  as  the  dining-room, 
was  ready  prepared  for  the  banquet, 
forty  or  fifty  covers  being  laid  in  the 
two  rooms,  and  good  substantial  fare 
for  at  least  as  many  more,  in  the 
servants'  hall,  where  operations  had 
already  commenced.  On  entering  the 
drawing-room,  his  appearance  seemed 
to  produce  a  great  sensation,  and  after 
a  little  pause,  the  only  county  gentle- 
man who  was  present  advanced  and 
introduced  himself,  his  wife,  and 
daughter.  This  was  Sir  Harkaway 
Rotgut  Wildfire,  Baronet,  a  tall  and 
somewhat  corpulent  man  of  about 
fifty,  very  choleric  and  overbearing, 
his  countenance  showing  the  hard  life 
he  had  led,  his  nose  being  red  and  his 
forehead  and  mouth  beset  with  pim- 
ples. He  had  been  a  bitter  political 
opponent  of  Mr  Aubrey,  and  had 
once  been  a  member  for  the  county, 
but  had  so  crippled  his  resources  by 
hunting  and  horse-racing,  as  to  com^ 
pel  the  sacrifice  of  his  town  amuse- 
ments, viz.  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Lady  Wildfire's  box 
at  the  opera.  Thb  had  soured  both 
of  them  not  a  little,  and  they  had 
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raok,  as  it  were>  out  of  the  county 
ctrelot  in  irbich  they  had  once  been 
Bufficiently  conspicaous.  Sir  Hark- 
away  had  an  eye  to  the  borough  of 
Yatton  on  the  oappening  of  the  next 
election^  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
an  inkling  that  the  new  proprietor  of 
Yatton  was  a  very  weak  young  man ; 
and  hence  his  patronising  presence  at 
Yatton,  in  consequence  of  the  ioyitation 
respectfully  conveyed  to  him  in  Mr 
Titmouse's  name*  through  Messrs 
Bloodsuck  and  Son.  Besides  Lady 
Wildfire  and  her  daughter,  both  of 
whom  had  enquired  with  a  sort  of 
haughty  curiosity  about  the  lady  who 
bad  accompanied  Mr  Titmouse  from 
town — a  point  which  had  been  at  length 
cleared  up  to  their  saUsfaction — there 
were  about  a  dozen  ladies,  the  wives 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  borne  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  the  triumphal 
procession.  They  looked  rather  a 
queer  set,  and  none  of  them  dared  to 
speak  either  to  Lady  Wildfire  or  her 
daughter  till  spoken  to  by  them. 
Never  had  old  x  atton  beheld  within 
its  walls  so  motley  a  group ;  and  had 
the  Aubreys  continued  there,  hospi- 
table as  they  were,  accessible  and  cha- 
ritable as  they  were,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  guess  whether  such  creatures  ever 
unmid  have  found  their  way  thither. 
By  such  guests,  however,  were  the 
two  principal  tables  crowded  on  this 
joyous  occasion,  and  about  half-past 
six  o'clock  the  feast  commenced,  and 
a  feast  it  certainly  was,  both  elegant 
and  substantial,  nothing  having  been 
spared  that  money  could  procure. 
Mr  Aubrey  had  a  fine  cellar  of  wines 
aJt  Yatton,  which,  owing  to  some 
strange  muunderstanding,  had  been 
Bold  by  private  contract,  not  amongst 
his  own  friends  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
as  Mr  Aubrey  had  intended,  and  ima« 
gined  that  he  had  directed,  but  to  Mr 
Titmouse,  Choice,  indeed,  were  these 
wines,  and  supplied  on  the  present  oc- 
casion in  wanton  profusion.  Cham« 
Sagne,  burgundy,  and  claret  flowed 
ke  water,  and  the  other  wines  in  like 
manner;  but  which  last  were  not,  like 
the  former  class  of  wines,  confined  to 
the  two  principal  rooms,  but  found 
their  way  into  the  servants*  hall,  and 
were  there  drunk  without  stint.  Merri- 
ment echoed  uproariously  from  all 
parts  of  the  old  Hall,  and  Mr  Titmouse 
was  universally  declared  to  be  a  very 
fine  fellow,  and  likely  to  become  by 
far   the   most   popular  man  in  the 
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county.  The  Reverend  Mr  Fleshpot 
said  grace,  and  the  Reverend  Mr 
Mudfiint  returned  thanks ;  and  shortlv 
afterwards  Sir  Harkawav  arose,  andf, 
his  eye  fixed  firmly  on  tne  adjoining 
borough,  and  also  on  the  jolly  table 
which  promised  to  be  ever  open  to  him 
at  Yatton,  he  proposed  the  health  of 
the  distinguished  proprietor  of  Yatton, 
in  certainly  a  somewhat  fulsome 
strain.  The  toast  was  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm ;  the  gentlemen 
shouted  and  jingled  their  glasses  on 
the  table,  whue  the  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs;  indeed  the  scene  was 
one  of  such  overpowering  excitement, 
that  Miss  Quirk  burst  into  tears,  over- 
come by  her  emotions;  her  papa 
winking  very  hard  to  those  about  him, 
and  using  every  exertion  in  his  power 
to  point  the  attention  of  those  present 
to  the  probability  that  a  very  near  and 
tender  relationship  was  going  to  exist 
between  that  young  lady  and  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. Mr  Gammon,  who  sat  next 
to  Titmouse,  assured  him  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  company  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  compliment  which 
had  just  been  paid  him. 

*t  I  sb^i  pat  my  foot  in  it— by  jingo 
I  shall !  You  must  help  me  I"  he  whis- 
pered to  Mr  Gammon,  in  an  agony  of 
trepidation  and  a  mut  of  confusion, 
as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  being  weU 
comed  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner 
by  applause  of  every  kind,  lasting 
for  several  minutes.  At  length,  when 
the  noise  had  subsided  into  a  fearful 
silence,  he  stammered  out,  prompted 
incessantly  by  Mr  Gammon,  some- 
thing exceedingly  like  the  following, 
if,  indeed,  he  did  not  use  these  very 
words. 

"  Mr— I  beg  pardon— 5fir  Hark^ 
away,  and  gentlemen-^gentlemen  and 
ladies,  am  most  uncommon,  monstrous 
.—particular  happy  to — ^to — (eh?  what 
d*ye  say,  Mr  Gammon  ?)  see  you  all 
here— at  this  place— here— at  Yat- 
ton.**— (^Applauee.)  "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen — I  say — ^hem !  —  unaccus- 
tomed as** — (tnuch  app/au8€f  during 
which  Titmouse  stooped  and  whisper- 
ed to  Gammon,  '<  Curse  me  if  I  can 
catch  a  word  yon  say  !'*)  "  Happy  and 
proud  to  see  you  all  here — at  Yatton 
—homes  of  my  ancestry — known  to 
you  alU^centuries.  Enjoyed  your- 
selves, Ihope— (^reeU  ajD;p/ai»e)— and 
hope  you'll  often  come  and  do  the 
same— (s^i//  greater  opplaute.^    Par- 
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ticular  glad  to  see  tbe  ladies — (op- 
pUiU8e)'-'^(un  haard  of  the  beauties 
of  Yatton — never  believed  it— no- 
beg  pardon^  mean  I  now  see  them — 
(applause, )  Am  fond  of  horses — {ap' 
platue) -^  r^iDg,  hunting,  and  all 
that."  (Here  Sir  Harkaway,  extend- 
ing his  hand*  publicly  shook  that  of 
the  eloquent  speaker.)  "  Sorry  to 
torn  out  the — the — old  bird — tut— 
vest  not  hu — ^mioe  all  the  whiles- 
(emotion) — bear  him  no  ill-will — (ap» 
piause.)  Political  principles— (^o- 
found  silence) — good  old  Whig  prin- 
eiples— (i^iic/  a/^ttfe)— >right«  of  the 
•  people — religious  liberty  and  ail  that 
(vocifirous  a/?jv/aiM^— found  at  my 
post  in  the  hour  of  danger — enemy 
stole  a  march  on  me — (great  laughter 
and  applause,)  Won*t  detain  you — 
ladies  and  gentlemen — drink  your 
good  healths^  and  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day."  Down  sate  Mr  Tit- 
mousey  exhausted  with  this  his  maiden 
speech ;  and  quite  overpowered,  more* 
over,  by  the  extraordinary  applause 
with  which  he  was  greeted  at  iu  con* 
elusion.  In  due  course  many  other 
toasts  were  drank.  '*  Lady  WiUffire 
and  the  married  ladies,''  "Miss  Wild' 
fire  and  the  single  ladies***  *' Sir 
Harakwcof  liotgut  Wildfire,'*  **  ReU^ 
gious  Liberty 9*  (to  wlUch  Mr  Mud- 
flint  responded  in  a  very  eloquent 
speech.)  "  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  ;*' 
*'  Messrs  jQuirh,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
the  enterprising,  skilftd,  and  learned 
professional  advisers  of  Air  Titmouse.'* 
Dancing  was  now  loudly  called  for ; 
and  the  hall  was  speedily  prepared  for 
it.  By  this  time,  however,  it  was  past 
eleven  o'clock :  the  free  potations  of 
all  the  men,  and  indeed  of  more  than 
one  of  the  ladies,  were  beginning  to 
teU,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  were 
very  great.  Fierce  confused  sounds 
issued  from  the  servant's  hall,  where 
it  proved  that  a  great  fight  was  going 
on  between  Pumpkin  the  gardener,  and 
a  man  who  insisted  on  shouting 
*'  Titmouse  for  ever— down  with  the 
Tory  Aubrey  I  '*  Pnmpkin  had  much 
the  best  of  it,  and  beat  his  opponent, 
idTter  a  severe  encounter,  into  silence 
and  submission.  Then  there  were  songs 
sung  in  all  the  rooms  at  once — speeches 
made,  half-a-dozen  at  the  same  time; 
in  short,  never  before  had  such  scenes 
been  witnessed,  or  such  uproar  heard, 
within  the  decorous,  the  dignified,  and 
Tonerable  precincts  of  Yatton.  Scenes 


ensued  which  really  baffle  description. 
Mr  Titmouse,  of  coarse,  drank  a  great 
quantity  of  wine,  although  Mr  Gam- 
mon never  left  his  side,  and  checked 
him  fifty  times  when  he  was  abont  to 
fill  his  glass  ;  and  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  wine,  will  I  trust,  in  some 
measure,  mitigate  the  reader's  indi^« 
nation  at  hearing  of  a  little  incident 
which  occurred,  in  which  Titmouse 
was  concerned,  and  which,  about  half- 
past  three  or  fbur  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing,  served  to  bring  tliat  brilliant  en- 
tertainment to  a  somewhat  abrupt 
and  rather  unpleasant  termination. 
Scarcely  knowing  where  he  was,  or 
what  he  was  about,  I  ao^  sorry  to  say, 
that  while  standing,  as  well  as  he  could, 
beside  Miss  Wildfire,  to  dance  for  the 
fifth  time  with  her — a  plump,  fair- 
faced,  good-natured  girl  of  about 
nineteen  or  twcAty — he  suddenly  threw 
his  arms  round  her,  and  imprinted 
half-a  dozen  kisses  on  her  forehesd, 
lips,  cheek,  and  neck,  before  she 
could  recover  from  the  confusion  into 
which  this  extraordinarv  assault  had 
thrown  her.  Her  faint  shriek  reached 
her  father's  ears,  while  he  was,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  room,  persecuting 
Miss  Quirk  with  hisdruoken  and  pro- 
fligate impertinences.  Hastily  ap- 
proaching the  quarter  where  his 
daughter's  voice  had  issued,  he  beheld 
her  just  extricated  from  the  insolent 
embrace  of  the  half-unconscbus  Tit- 
mouse, and  greatly  agitated.  With 
flaming  eye  and  outstretched  arm,  he 
approached  his  unfortunate  little  host, 
and  seizing  hold  of  his  right  ear,  al- 
most wrung  it  out  of  his  head,  Tit- 
mouse quite  shrieking  with  the  pain  it 
occasioned.  Still  retaining  his  hold, 
uttering  the  while  most  fearful  impre« 
cations— he  gave  him  three  violent 
kicks  upon  the  seat  of  honour,  the 
last  of  which  sent  him  spinning  into  tbe 
arms  of  old  Mr  Quirk,  who  was  hurry- 
ing up  to  his  relief,  and  who  fell  flat 
en  the  floor  with  the  violent  concus* 
sion.  'Then  Miss  Quirk  rushed  for- 
ward and  screamed ;  a  scene  of  dread- 
ful confusion  Misued  $  and  at  length 
the  infuriated  and  haJf. drunken  bar- 
onet, forced  away  by  his  wife  and  hia 
daughter,  quitted  the  Hall,  and  got 
into  hu  carriage,  uttering  feaHTul 
threats  and  curses  all  the  way  home  ; 
without  once  adverting  to  the  circum« 
stance,  of  which  also  Lady  Wildfire 
and  her  daughter  were  not  aware,  that 
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he  had  hfiBn  himself  engaged  in  perpe* 
tratiog  the  yery  same  kind  of  miscoa* 
duct  which  be  had  so  severely  and 
justijr  ponbhed  in  poor  Titmouse. 
As  for  Mr  Yahoo  and  Mr  Fitz-Snooks, 
they  liad  been  in  quest  of  the  same 
species  of  amusement  the  whole  night  s 
and  had  each  of  them,  in  pursuing 
their  adventures  in  the  servants'  ball» 
Yerj  narrowly  escaped  much  more 
senous  indignities  and  injuries  than 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  hospitable 
pwner  of  the  mansion. 

About  half-past  four  o'clock^  the 
aim  was  shining  in  cloudless  splendour^ 
the  air  cleared^and  all  nature  seeming 
freshened  after  the  storm  of  the  pro- 
ceeding day  ;  but  what  a  scene  was 
presented  at  Yatton!  Two  or  three 
personsi  one  with  his  hat  off,  asleep ; 
another  grasping  a  half-empty  bott&  j 
and  4  third  in  a  state  of  desperate  in« 
disposition,  were  to  be  seen,  at  consi* 
derable  distances  from  each  other,  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage*  rosd  leading 
down  to  the  park-gates.  Four  or  five 
horseSf  ready  saddled  and  bridled^  but 
neglected,  and  apparently  forgotten 
by  both  servants  and  masters,  were 
wandering  about  the  fine  green  old 
court  opposite  the  hall  door,  eating  the 
grasSf  and  crushinjp:  with  their  hoofs 
the  beautiful  beds  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
which  surrounded  it,  Mr  Clyster's 
gig  had  got  its  wheels  entangled  with 
the  old  snndialr— havinif  been  drawn 
thither  by  the  borse^  which  had  been 
put  into  it  at  least  two  hours  ago ;  op* 
posite  the  ball-door  stood  the  post- 
cbaise  which  had  brought  l/ir  and  Mrs 
Mudfilnt  and  their  daughter..  The 
latter  two  were  sitting  in  it,  one  asleep 
^theother,  Mrs  Mudflinti  anxiously  on 
the  look-out  for  her  husband,  from  time 
to  time  calling  to  him^  but  in  vain ; 
for  about  half  an  hour  before,  he  had 
quitted  the  room  where  he,  Mr  Flesh- 
pot,  BIr  Going  Gone^  and  Mr  Cen* 
tipede  had  been  playing  a  rubber  at 
whist,  till  thev  almost  all  of  them 
fell  asleep  with  their  cards  in  their 
bends,  and  made  his  way  to  the  stables, 
where,  not  finding  his  chaise  in  the 
yard*  <>r  his  horses  in  the  stalls,  he 
supposed  his  wife  and  daughter  had 
gfme  home,  whither  he  followed 
Siem  by  the  footpath  leading  through 
the  fields  which  stretched  along  the 
high-road  to  Grilston;  and  along 
which  said  fields  be  was,  at  that  mo- 
ment, staggering,  hiccuppingf  not 
dearly  usdersta^ng  where  b#  w«s. 
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nor  where  he  had  last  seen  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Candles  and  lamps  were 
still  burning  and  glimmering  in  some 
of  the  rooms ;  and  in  the  servants'  hall 
there  were  some  dozen  or  so,  who, 
haviog  awoke  from  a  deep  sleep,  were 
calling  for  more  ale,  or  wine,  or  what- 
ever else  they  could  get.  Some  of 
the  old  family  servants  bad  fled  hours 
^0  from  scenes  of  such  unwonted 
riot,  to  their  bed*  rooms,  and,  having 
locked  and  barricaded  the  doors,  gone 
to  sleep.  Mr  Griffiths  sate  in  an  old 
arm-chair  in  the  library,  the  picture  of 
misery;  he  had  been  repeatedly  abused 
and  insulted  during  the  night,  and  had 
fled  tbitberi  unable  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  disgusting  revelry  that  was 
every  where  around  going  forward. 
In  short,  at  every  point-  that  caught 
the  eye,  were  visible  the  evidences  of 
the  villanous  debauchery  that  had 
prevsiled  for  the  last  seven  hours; 
and  which,  under  the  Titmouse  dy- 
nasty,  was  likely  to  prevail  at  all  times 
thereafter.  As  for  Mr  Titmouse, 
half  stunned  with  the  treatment  be  had 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Hark- 
away,  he  had  been  carried  to  bed — to 
the  late  bed«room  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Aubrey— where  his  excessive,  and  mis* 
cellaneous,  and  large-continued  pota- 
tions, aiding  the  eflect  of  the  serious 
injuries  which  he  had  sustained,  he 
lay  sprawling  on  the  bed,  half  un- 
dressed, in  a  truly  deplorable  condi- 
tion. Mr  Glyster,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  his  bed-side  upwards  of  an 
hour  before,  sate,  now  nodding  in  his 
chair,  beside  his  patient ;  and  pretty 
nearly  in  a  state  of  similar  exhaustion 
were  his  valet  and  the  housekeeper, 
who  had,  from  time  to  time,  wiped 
her  eyes  and  sobbed  aloud  wnen 
thinking  of  past  times,  and  the  griev- 
ous change  that  had  come  over  old 
Yatton.  Mr  Yahoo,  Mr  Fitz- Snooks, 
Mr  Snap  Mr  Quirk,  and  Miss  Quirk, 
(the  last  having  retired  to  her  bed- 
room in  alarm,  at  the  time  of  Titmouse's 
mischance,)  were  in  their  respective 
chambers,  all  of  them  probably  asleep. 
Poor  Hector,  chained  to  his  kennel, 
having  barked  himself  hoarse  for  se« 
versl  hours,  lay  fast  asleep,  no  one 
having  attended  to  him,  or  given  him 
any  tbiqg  to  eat  since  Mr  Titmouse's 
arrival*  Gammon  had  fled  from  the 
scene,  in  disgust  and  alarm,  to  his 
bed.room>  some  three  hours  before, 
but  unable  to  sleep »«  not,  however, 
with  excess  ef  wi»e,  for  he  bad  drunk  ' 
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'  sack  f^l'^^ow  bow  to  pre  of  the 

'^•""Ztitio  <>'»»'""  ^  "^'^r'^ 

K.I^eM'ireat  peai;le.     As  soon 

*'  ,f ',a„ful  Mr  Centipede  had  re- 

*"        {V„,„,l„ert'itemontocoa8ioned 

^tto  pK  '■«'»  ««ken  in  the  me. 

^..^i«  occasion  aboTe  described,  be 

;;?"  i^?rw?th  the  pen  of  a  ready- 

writeT,  and  in  the  next  number  of  the 

#*  Yorkshire  Stingo,"  there  appeared 

(be  folloffing interesting  account  of  the 

€t  FssTiviTiEs  ai  Yatton-hall,  on  the 
occasion  of  possession  being  taken 
bif  Tittlebat  Titmousbj  EsQUias. 

'<  Yesterday  this  interesting  event 
came  off  with  signal  eclat.  Notwith- 
•taoding  the  yery  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening  an  imposing  cavalcade^ 
comprising  many  of  the  leading  gentry 
and  yeomanry  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
ty,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  preceded 
by  an  admirable  band,  and  a  large  and 
splendid  banner,  bearing  the  inscrip. 
Hon — '« Welcome  to  Yatton,**  went  out 
to  meet  the  above  gentlemen,  whose 
cortege,  in  two  carriages,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  village  about  half, 
past  five.  The  band  immediately  struck 
up  "  Seethe  Conquering  Hero  comes  1" 
wnich,  however,  was  nearly  drowned 
in  the  shout  which  welcomed  the  new 
proprietorof  the  noble  estateofYatton. 
His  carriage  was  of  the  most  taste^ 
ful,  splendid,  and  unique  description* 
and  attracted  universal  admiration. 
Mr  Titmouse  repeatedly  bowed 
through    the   carriage  windows,    in 

Sracefol  acknowledgment  of  the  cor- 
ial  welcome  and  con^atulations  with 
which  he  was  received.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  light-blue  surtout,  with 
velvet  collar,  full  black  stock,  and  a 
rich  velvet  waistcoat  of  plaid  pattern. 
His  countenance  is  hanosome  and  ex- 
pressive, his  eye  penetrating,  and  his 
orow  strongly  indicative  of  thought* 
He  appears  to  be  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old  ;  so  that  he  has 
before  him  the  prospect  of  a  long  and 
brilliant  career  of  happiness  and  pub- 


j^  fJUfttsa^^  ^^fyloeas.  Tables  were  spread 
b$d  sri^f  /^  5// <Ae  chief  apartments,  groaning 
^  '"  -  beneath  the  most  costly  viands.  AU 
ihe  luxuries  of  the  season  were  there; 
and  the  wines  (which  we  believe  were 
those  of  Mr  Aubrey)  were  of  the  first 
description.  Grace  was  said  by  the  ex- 
emplary vicar  of  Grilston,  the  Rev, 
Mr  Fleshpot ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Mud- 
flint  returned  thanks.  Sir  Harkaway 
Rotgut  Wildfire  (whose  amiable  lady 
and  accomplished  daughter  were  pre- 
sent)  proposed  the  health  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse in  a  brief,  but  manly  and  cordial 
address ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr 
Titmouse  acknowledged  the  toast, 
which  was  drunk  with  the  greatest 
possible  enthusiasm — the  simplicity, 
point,  and  fervour  which  characterised 
everyVord  he  uttered — were  such  as  to 
excite  lively  emotion  in  all  who  heard 
it,  and  warrant  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  his  success  in  parliament. 
Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than 
his  brief  allusions  to  the  sufferings  and 
privations  which  he  had  undergone 
—nothing  more  delicate  and  forbear- 
ing than  the  feeling  which  pervaded 
his  momentary  allusions  to  the  late 
occupant  of  Yatton.  When,  however, 
he  distinctly  avowed  his  political  prin- 
ciples as  those  of  a  strong  and  decided 
Whig-^as  those  of  a  dauntless  cham- 
pion of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
among  all  classes  of  his  Biajesty's 
subjects — the  applause'was  long  and 
enthusiastic.  After  dinner,  the  great 
hall  was  cleared  for  dancing,  which 
was  opened  by  Mr  Titmouse  and 
Miss  Wildfire ;  Lady  Wildfire  being 
led  out  by  the  Honourable  Mr  Ya- 
hoo, an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. We  should  not  omit  to  men- 
tion that  Miss  Quirk  (the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Caleb  Quirk,  Esq.,  the  head  of 
the  distingtdshed  firm  of  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap,  of  London,  to  whose 
untiring  and  most  able  exertions  is 
owing  the  happy  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Yatton  property)  accompanied  her 
father,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr 
Titmouse,  who  danced  seversl  sets 
with  her.  Sir  Algernon  Fitz-Snooks, 
a  distinguished  fashionable,  also  ac 
companied  Mr  Titmouse,  and  entered 
with  great  spirit  into  all  the  gaieties 
of  the  evening.  The  ^  light  fantastic 
toe*  was  kept  '  tripping' till  a  late,  or 
rather  very  early  hour  in  the  morning 
•^when  the  old  hall  was  once  more 
(for  a  time)  surrendered  to  the  repose 
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and  Bolitnde  from  which  it  has  been  so 
suddenly  and  joyously  aroused."  [In 
another  part  of  the  paper  was  con^ 
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tained  a  bitter  and  abusive  paragraph, 
charging  Mr  Aubrey  wiu  being  a 
party  to  the  *^  flagrant  and  iniauitous 
job«"  by  which  Sir  Percival  Pickering 
was  returned  for  the  borough ;  and 
intimating  pretty  distinctly,  that  Mr 
Aubrey  had  not  gone  without ''  a  con* 
sideration**  for  his  share  in  the  ne- 
&rioas  transaction.] 

A  somewhat  different  account  of 
the  affair  appeared  in  the  "  YoaK 
TauB  Blub*^  of  the  same  day. 

"We  have  received  one  or  two  ac- 
counts of  the  orgies  of  which  Yatton 
Hall  was  yesterday  the  scene,  on  oc- 
casion of  Mr  Titmouse  taking  posses- 
sion. We  shall  not  give  pubkcity  to 
the  details  which  have  been  furnished 
us— hoping  that  the  youth  and  inex- 
perience of  the  new  owner  of  Yatton 
(all  allowance,  also,  being  made  for 
the  very  natural  excitement  of  such 
an  occasion)  will  be  allowed  in  some 
measure  to  palliate  the  conduct  then 
exhibited.  One  fact,  however,  we  may 
mention,  that  a  ^erj  serious  fracaa 
arose  between  Mr  Titmouse  and  a 
certain  weU-known  sporting  Baronets 
which  is  expected  to  give  employment 
to  the  gentiemen  of  the  long  robe. 
Nothing,  by  the  waj^,  could  be  more 
aUurd  and  contem]^tible  than  the  at- 
tempt at  a '  Procession'  which  was  got 
up — of  which  our  accounts  arelndi- 
crous  in  the  extreme.  Will  our  read* 
ers  believe  it,  that  the  chief  person- 
ages  figuring  on  the  occasion,  were 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  certain 
low  Radical  paper — which  will  no 
doubt,  this  day,  favour  its  readers  with 
a  flaming  description  of  this  *  memor- 
able affair  ?' *' 

Titmouse,  assisted  by  his  anxious 
valet,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  get 
up,  and  make  his  appearance  the  next 
day  at  dinner.  Aided  by  a  glass  of 
pretty  strong  brandy  and  water,  he  at 
lengUi  got  through  the  fatiguing  du- 
ties of  the  toilet,  and  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  his  traveUing  com- 
panions were  awaiting  his  arrival— 
dinner  being  momentarily  expected  to 
be  announced.  He  was  deadly  pale; 
his  knees  trembled;  his  eyes  could 
not  bear  the  light ;  and  every  thing 
seemed  in  undulating  motion  around 
him,  as  he  sunk  in  silent  exhaustion  on 
the  sofisu  After  a  few  minutes*  contintt* 


ance,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
room,  leaning  on  Gammon's  arm,  who 
conducted  him  to  his  bed-room,  and 
left  him  in  charge  of  lus  valet,  who 
got  him  again  into  bed,  where  he  lay 
enduring  much  agony,  (Dr  Goddart 
being  sent  for,)  while  his  friends  were 
enjoying  themselves  at  dinner. 

Snap  had  set  off  the  ensuing  day 
for  town,  by  the  first  coach,  pur- 
suant to  the  arrangement  already 
spoken  of;  but  I  think  that  old  Mr 
Quirk  would  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  continue  at  Yatton  untU  something 
definite  had  been  done  by  Titmouse, 
in  two  matters  which  absorbed  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  old  gentieman — his 
daughter,  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds  bond.  Miss  Quirk,  however, 
intense  as  was  her  anxiety  to  become 
the  affianced  bride  of  Titmouse,  and 
as  such  the  mistress  of  the  delightful 
domain  where  at  present  she  dwelt 
only  as  a  guest — and  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing position— was  not  so  blind 
to  all  perception  of  womanly  delicacy 
as  to  prolong  her  sUy  at  Yatton ;  and 
at  length  prevailed  upon  her  father  to 
take  theur  departure  on  the  day  but 
one  after  that  on  which  they  had  ar- 
rived. Mr  Quirk  was  perfectiy  wretch- 
ed; he  vehementiy  distrusted  Tit- 
mouse—he feared  and  detested  Gam- 
mon. As  for  the  former  gentieman, 
he  had  not  made  any  definite  advances 
whatever  towards  Miss  Quirk.  He 
had  not  afforded  to  any  one  the 
slightest  evidence  of  a  promise  of 
marriage,  either  express  or  implied. 
He  chattered  to  Miss  Quirk  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  civil  nonsense — but  that 
was  all,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable 
opportunities  afforded  him  by  the 
lady.  Was  Titmouse  acting  under 
the  secret  advice  of  tiiat  deceitftil 
devil  Gammon? — thought  Mr  Quirk* 
in  an  ecstaey  of  perplexity  and  appre- 
hension. Then  as  to  tiie  other  mat* 
ter— but  there  Gammon  had  as  deep 
a  stake,  almost,  in  proportion,  as  Quirk 
himself.     On  the  morning  of  his  de« 

earture,  he  and  Gammon  had  a  very 
»ng  interview,  in  which  they  several 
times  came  to  high  words ;  but  in  the 
end  Gammon  vanouished  his  opponent 
as  usual;  allayea  all  his  apprehen- 
sions; accounted  for  Titmouse's  con- 
duct in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world— look  at  his  position  just  noWf 
the  excitement,  the  novelty,  the  be- 
wilderment, the  indisposition  he  was 
experiencing :  surely,  sorely  that  was 
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BOt  a  moment  to  brittg  him  to  book  f 
la  aborts  Ganmoii  at  hngih  htonght 
Quirk,  who  had  received  the  first  in- 
timation of  the  matter  with  a  ladden 
arunt  of  surprise  and  angler,  to  nt* 
knowledge  the  propriety  of  Gam- 
mon's remaining  behind,  to  protectTIt* 
mouse  from  the  designing  Yahoo  that 
had  got  hold  ist  him ;  and  solemnly 
pled^  himself,  as  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  to  use  his  utmost  efforts 
to  bring  about^  as  speedily  as  po»- 
sible,  the  two  grand  otyjects  of  Mr 
Qairk*s  wishes.  With  this  the  old 
gentleman  was  fain  to  be  satisfied ; 
bat  entered  the  chaise  which  was  to 
convey  Miss  Quirk  and  himself  to 
Oriiston,  with  as  rueful  a  connte- 
nanee  as  he  had  ever  exhibited  ip  hb 
life.  Mr  TitmouM  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  present  at  the  depar- 
ture of  Miss  Quirk,  who  regarded  his 
interesting  and  languid  looks  with  aa 
eye  of  meltmg  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. With  half  a  smile  and  half  a 
tear,  she  slipped  into  his  hand,  as  he 
led  her  to  the  chaise,  a  little  sprig  of 
heart's  ease,  which  be  at  once  stuck 
into  the  button- hole  of  his  coat. 

«'  Ton  my  soul — nrast  you  go? 
Devillsb  sorry  yon  can't  stay  to  have 
seen  some  fun  I — The  old  ^ent  (meau- 
ing  her  father^)  doa*t  quite  seem  to 
like  it— he,  he  f  said  he  tn  a  low  tone : 
then  he  handed  her  into  the  chaise, 
rile  dropping  her  veil  to  conceal 
the  starting  tear  of  mingled  disap- 
pointmenty  and  desire,  and  disgust— 
and  they  drove  off,  titmouse  kissing 
hfs  hand  to  her,  as  he  stood  upon  tire 
steps ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  otrt 
of  sight,  he  exchanged  a  very  signifi- 
cant smile  with  Mr  Gammon. 

The  next  day.  Titmouse  rose  about 
ten  o'clock,  almost  entirely  recovered 
nottt  his  indtspositton.  Accompanied 
by  Mr  Tahoo  and  Mr  Fifz- Snooks, 
with  whom  he  was  couversing  as  to 
the  course  he  sliouhi  take  with  refer- 
ence to  Sir  Harkaway — whom,  how- 
ever, they  advised  him  to  treat  with  si« 
lent  contempt,  as  he,  Titmousv,  was 
clearly  in  the  wrong— he  took  a  stroll, 
*  about  nooB,  down  the  path  leading  to 
the  park  gates.  They  all  three  had 
cigars  in  their  mouths.  Titmouse 
'  walking  between  them,  as  odious- 
looking  a  littte  puppy,  sure,  as  man 
ever  saw — puffing  out  his  smoke  slow- 
Py»  and  with  half-closed  eye,  his 
'  right  hand  stuck  hito  his  coat  pocket, 
and  resting  on  Us  hip.    These  three 
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figures— Heaven  save  the  mark!— were 
the  new  lord  of  Yatton  and  his  select 
friends! 
**  By  Jingo,  surely  here  comM  a 

Sarton,'*  quoth  Titmouse ; '« what  the 
—1  can  he  want  with  me?'*— 'Twaa 
Dr  Tatham,  who  slowly  approached 
them,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  suit,  and 
leaning  on  his  old-fashioned  walking- 
stick,  given  him  many,  many  years 
ago  by  the  deceased  Mrs  Aulnrey. 

''  Let's  have  some  sport,"  said  Fhz* 
Snooks. 

«<  We  mn^t  look  devflish  serious-, 
no  grinnfng  tilt  the  proper  tfane," 
said  Tahoo. 

"  Hollo^you,  sirr  eotonieneed 
Titmouse,  *•  who  are  you  P**  Dr 
Tatham  took  off  his  hat,  bowed,  and 
was  passing  on. 

*«  jDeviHsk  cool,  upon — my— soiri^ 
sfrt*'  said  Titmouse,  stopping,  and  ita* 
ring  impudently  at  the  worthy  little 
Doctor,  who  seemed  taken  quite  by 
surprise. 

•»  My  worthy  oH  gentleman,'*  saM 
Yahoo,  with  mock  respect,  *'  are  you 
aware  who  it  was  that  asked  you  i 
question  ?" 

<*  I  am  not,  sir,"  repBed  Dr  Tat- 
ham  quietly,  but  resolutely. 

**  My  name  Is  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
at  your  service — and  yon  are  now  hi 
my  grounds,"  said  Titmouse,  approach- 
hig  him  with  an  impudent  air. 

"  Have  1  reaWy  tfcre  honour  to  ad- 
dress Mr  Titmouse?**  enquired  Dr 
Tatham,  somewhat  increduloosly. 

«  Why,  'pou  my  life  I  Mnk  M, 
tralcss  I'm  cfaauged  lately:  aad  by 
Jove,  BiT'—noWf  who  are  you?" 

''  I  am  Dr  Tatham,  sir,  the  vicar 
of  Yatton  ;  I  Aa^f  intended  calling  at 
the  Hall  to  offer  my  compliments, 
but  I  fear  I  am  intruding"-** 

"  DevU  a  bit — ^no,  *pon  honour,  no  I 
your're  a  very  good  oM  fellow,  1  don't 
doubt^-is  that  litde  church  outside, 
yours?" 

'•  It  is,  sh','*  replied  Dr  TMh«n, 
seriously  and  sternly;  his  mgamr 
a  little  abashing  the  presmsyptneas 
little  coxcomb  who  addressed  him. 

«'CMi— wen— 1— I— 'pon  my  aeioi, 
happy  to  see  yon,  sir— youTI  iM 
'  somethhtg  to  eat  m  the  Han,  I  dsore* 
say"— 

♦«  Do  you  preach  there  next  Smi- 
day?"  enquiwd  Mr  Yahoo,  whoso 
gro^  countenance  fined  Dr  Tatham 
with  unspesdcable  aversion. 

<«  I  preach  there  every  Sunday,  sir, 


twiee»"  he  replied>  praTeljr  and  dhh 
faodjr. 

**  Yon  see,  sir/*  fisped  Fitz- Snooks, 
<'tbe  prayers  are  so — so — detUish  long 
and  tiresome — if  yon  conld— eh?-^ 
■Iiorten'emalittle?"^ 

Dr  Tatham  slowly  tnmed  awarf 
from  tbem^  and«  disreg^arding  their 
eidls  to  him,  though  their  tone  of  Toiee 
was  greatlr  altered^  walked  hack  again 
towards  the  gate,  and  quitted  the 
park,  for  the  first  time  in  his  ]ife«  with 
feelings  of  mortal  repugnance.  On 
reaching  his  little  study,  be  sate  down 
in  Ids  old  ann^hair>  and  fell  into  a  sad 
reverie  that  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
and  then  he  got  up  to  go  and  see  the 
old  hlind  stag- hound  fed — and  he 
looked  at  it>  liekmg  his  hands,  with 
feelings  of  unusual  tenderness;  and  the 
little  Doctor  shed  a  tear  or  two  as  he 
patted  its  smooth  grey  old  head. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Mr  Tit. 
mouse,  at  Mr  Gammon's  instance^ 
had  fixed  to  go  orer  the  estate,  accom- 
panied  by  that  gentleman,  and  by  Mr 
Waters  and  Dickonsy  to  give  all  the 
information  required  of  them,  and  point 
out  the  position  keA  extent  of  the  pro- 
perty. To  9St  eye  capable  ti  appre- 
ciating it,  in  what  admirable  order 
was  every  thing  I  but  Titmouse  quickly 
tired  of  it,  and  when  about  a  mile 
from  the  Hall,  discovered  that  be  had 
left  his  cigar-box  behind  him;  at 
which  he  expressed  infinite  concern, 
and,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Gam- 
mon, and  the  contempt  of  bis  two 
bailiffs,  insisted  on  returning  home;  so 
they  re  •  entered  the  park.  How  beau- 
tiful it  was !  Its  gently  undulating 
surface,  smooth  as  if  overspread  with 
green  velvet ;  trees,  great  and  small, 
single  and  in  clumps,  standmg  in  po. 
sitions  so  picturesque  and  command, 
ing ;  the  broad,  babbling,  clear  trout- 
stream  winding  through  every  part  of 
the  park,  with  here  and  there  a 
mimic  fall,  seen  faintly  flashing  and 
glistening  in  the  distance;  herds  of 
deer  suddenly  startled  amid  their 
green  pastures  and  silent  shades,  and 
moving  off  with  graceful  ease  and 
rapidity;  here  and  there  a  rustic 
bridge  over  the  stream ;  here  an  old 
stone  bench  placed  on  an  elevation 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect; 
there  a  kind  of  grotto,  or  an  ivy-cov- 
ered summer-house ;  then  the  dense, 
extensive,  and  gloomy  woods,  forming 
a  semicircular  sweep  round  the  back 
of  the  Hidl ;  all  around,  nearly  as  far 
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as  the  eye  conld  re«eh,  land  ef  every 
\xeA  in  tbe  highest  state  of  cnltita^ 
tion,  plentifnUy  stocked  with  fin« 
eattie,  and  interspersed  with  snug  and 
substantial  farms. 

All  this,  thonght  Titraouee,  n»ight 
do  very  well  for  those  who  fancied 
that  soft  ef  thing ;  but  as  for  him, 
how  the  devil  eeUld  he  have  thonght 
of  leaving  his  eigars  behind  him  I 
Where,  be  wondered,  w«re  Yahoo  and 
Fits.  Snooks  ?  and  qniekened  his  pace 
homeward* 

On  Gammon  the  scene  they  had 
been  witnessing  had  made  a  profound 
impression }  and  as  his  attention  was 
now  and  theft  called  off  from  contem- 
plating it  by  some  ignorant  and  puerile 
remark  of  the  proprietor  of  the  fine 
domain,  he  felt  a  momentary  exaspera* 
tion  at  himself  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  expnlsiott  of  the  Anbreys^ 
and  the  introduction  of  such  a  ereatnre 
as  Titmouse.  That  revived  certain 
other  thoughts,  which  led  him  into 
speculations  of  a  description  which 
would  have  afforded  nnea^ess  even 
to  the  Uttie  idiot  bes^  him,  could  he 
have  been  made  aware  of  them.  Bnt 
the  cloud  that  had  darkened  his  brow 
was  dispelled  by  a  word  or  two  of 
Titmouse.  **  Mr  Gammon,  'pon  my 
soul  you're  devilish  dull  to-dav  !*'  said 
he.  Gammon  started  ;  and  Vith  his 
winning  smile  and  cheerful  voice, 
instantly  replied,  <'  Oh,  Mr  Titmouse, 
I  was  only  thinking  how  happy  you 
are ;  and  that  you  deserve  it  I  ** 

**  Yes ;  *pon  my  soul  it  ought  all  to 
have  been  mine  at  my  birth  I  Don*t 
it  tire  you,  Mr  Gammon,  to  walk  in 
this  up-and-down,  zig-zag,  here-and« 
there  sort  of  way  ?  It  does  me,  'pon 
my  life !  What  would  I  give  for  a 
cigar  at  this  moment  !'* 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath, 
tranquil  and  beautiful ;  and  just  as  the 
littie  tinkling  bell  of  Yatton  church 
had  ceased,  Dr  Tatham  rose,  in  his 
reading-desk,  and  commenced  the 
prayers.  The  church  was  quite  full, 
for  every  one  was  naturally  anxious 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  tenants 
of  the  squire's  pew.  It  was  empty, 
however,  till  about  five  minutes  after 
the  service  had  commenced,  when  a 
gentieman  walked  slowly  up  to  the 
church-door;  and  having  whispered 
an  enquiry  of  the  old  pew-opener 
which  was  the  squire's  pew,  she  led 
him  into  it — aU  eyes  settled  upon  him, 
and  all  struck  with  his  appearance,  his 
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calm  keen  features^  and  gentlemanly 
figiire.  'Twas,  of  conrse.  Gammon ; 
who*  viih  the  utmost  decomm  and 
Bolemnitjy  having  atood  for  near  a 
minute  with  hu  hat  covering  his  face> 
during  irhich  time  he  reflected  that 
Miss  Aubrey  had  sate  in  that  pew  on 
the  last  occasion  of  his  attendance  at 
the  chnrchf  turned  rounds  and  behaved 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  re- 
verence ti&roughout  the  service^  pay- 
ing marked  attention  to  the  sermon. 
Gammon  was  an  unbeliever,  but  he 
thought  Dr  Tatham  a  verv  sensible 
man,  who  was  most  probably  in  ear- 
nest ;  and  he  felt  disposed  to  admit, 
as  his  eye  glanced  round  the  atten- 
tive  and  decent  congnregation,  that  the 
sort  of  thing  was  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages. Almost  all  present  took 
him  for  Titmouse,  and  watched  every 
turn  of  his  countenance  with  intense 
interest ;  and,  in  their  simplicity,  they 
rejoiced  that  Mr  Aubrey's  successor 
was,  at  all  events,  so  grave  and  re- 
spectable-looking a  man;  and  they 
fancied  that  he  frequently  thought  of 
those  whose  seat  he  was  occupying 
with  kindness  and  regret.  About  the 
middle  of  the  service,  the  doors  of  the 
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church  being  wide  open,  the  congre- 
gation beheld  three  gentlemen  smok- 
ing cigars,  and  laughing  and  talking 
together,  approaching  the  porch. 
They  were  dressed  yetY  finely  in^ 
deed ;  and  were  supposed  to  be  some 
of  the  great  friends  of  the  new  squire. 
They  stopped  when  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  church  ;  and  after  whispering 
together  for  a  moment,  one  of  them, 
having  expelled  a  mouthful  of  smok^ 
stepped  forward  to  the  door,  holdiog 
his  cigar  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  takiuff  off  his  hat.  There  was 
a  £dnt  smirk  on  his  face,  (for  he  did 
not  catch  the  stem  countenance  of 
Gammon  anxiously  directed  towards 
him,}  tiU  he  beheld  Dr  Tatham's 
solemn  eye  fixed  upon  him,  whUe  he 
made  a  momentary  pause.  Titmouse 
blushed  scarlet ;  made  a  hesitating  but 
most  respectful  bow ;  and,  steppmg 
back  a  few  paces,  replaced  his  hat  on 
his  head,  and  lit  his  cigar  from  that  of 
MrFitz-Snook8,perhapsunconsciousIy, 
within  view  of  more  than  half  the 
congregation.  Then  the  three  gentle- 
men, after  Mr  Titmouse  had  spoken 
a  word  or  two  to  them,  burst  out  into 
a  laugh,  and  quitted  the  churchyard. 
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AcBREY*8  sudden  plunge  into  the 
cold  and  deep  stream  of  trouble,  had 
— the  first  shock  over—served,  as  it 
were,  to  brace  his  nerves.  *Ti8  at 
such  a  time,  and  on  such  an  occasion, 
that  the  temper  and  quality  of  tlie 
soul  are  tried ;  whether  it  be  weak  in 
seeming  strength,  or  strong  in  seeming 
weakness.  How  many  are  there, 
wiJkingwith  smiling  complacent  con- 
fidence along  the  flowery  bank,  who, 
if  suddenly  bidden  to  strip  and  enter ^ 
would  turn  pale  and  tremble  as  they 
reluctantly  prepared  to  obey  the  stern 
mandate ;  and,  after  a  convulsive 
shudder,  a  fiunt  shriek,  a  brief  struggle, 
disappear  from  the  surface  paralysed, 
never  to  be  seen  again !  In  such  a 
point  of  view,  let  me  hope  that  the 
situation  of  Aubrey,-  one  of  deepening 
difficulty  and  danger — the  issue  of 
which,  hid  in  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  no  earthly  *  intelligence  can 
predict — will  excite  in  the  thoughtful 
reader  an  anxiety  not  unmiogled  with 
confidence. 

The  enervating  effects  of  inaciiviltf 
upon  the  physical  structure  and  ener« 
gies  of  mankind,  few  can  have  failed 
to  observe.  Rust  is  morj9  fatal  to 
metal  than  wear.  A  thorough-bred 
racer,  if  confined  in  stable  or  paddook, 
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or  a  boxer,  born  of  the  finest  muscu- 
lar make,  if  prematurely  incarcerated 
in  a  jail,  will,  after  a  few  years,  be- 
come quite  unable  to  compete  with 
those  vastly  their  inferiors  in  natural 
endowments  and  capabilities;  how- 
ever, they  may,  with  careful  training, 
be  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  and 
exercise  of  their  powers.  Thus  is  it 
with  the  temper  and  intellect  of  man, 
which,  secluded  from  the  scenes  of 
appropriate  stimulus  and  exercise,  be- 
come relaxed  and  weakened.  What 
would  have  become  of  the  glorious 
spirit  and  powers  of  Achilles,  if  his 
days  had  aJl  melted  away  in  the  ten« 
der,  delicate,  emasculating  inactivity 
and  indulgence  of  the  court  of  Lyco- 
modes  ?  The  language  of  the  ancient 
orator  concerning  his  art  may  be 
applied  to  life,  that  not  only  its  great- 
ness, but  its  enjoyment,  consists  in 
action— ac/i(7n— ACTION.  The  feel- 
ings, for  instance,  may  become  so 
morbidly  sensitive,  as  to  give  an  an« 
pearance  of  weakness  to  the  whole 
character;  and  this  is  likely  to  be 
specially  the  case  of  one  bom  with 
feelings  of  superior  liveliness  and  deli- 
cacy, if  he  moves  only  in  the  regions  of 
silent  and  profound  abstraction  and 
contemplation— in  those  refined  re- 
2x 
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gioii9  'which  may  be  termed  a  sort  of 
paradbe«  inhere  every  conceivable 
lonrce  of  enjoyment  is  cultivated  for 
the  fortunate  and  fastidious  occupants, 
to  the  very  uttermost,  and  all  those 
innumerable  things  which  fret,  worry, 
and  harass  the  temper,  the  head,  and 
the  heart  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
rude  regions  of  ordinary  life- 
most  anxiously  weeded  out ;  in- 
stead of  entering  into  the  throng  of 
life,  and  taking  part  in  its  constant 
cares  and  conflicts — scenes  which  re- 
quire all  his  energies  always  in  exer- 
cise, to  keep  his  place  and  escape  being 
trodden  under  foot.  Rely  upon  it, 
that  the  man  who  feels  a  tendency  to 
shrink  from  collision  with  his  fellows, 
to  run  away  with  distaste  or  apprehen- 
uon  from  the  great  practical  business 
of  life,  does  not  enjoy  complete  moral 
or  intellectual  health — will  quickly 
contract  a  silly  conceit  and  fastidious- 
ness, or  sink  into  imbecility  and  mis- 
anthropy ;  and  should  devoutly  thank 
Providence  for  the  occasion,  however 
momentarily  startling  and  irritating, 
which  stirs  him  out  of  his  lethargy, 
his  cowardly  lethargy,  and  sends  him 
among  hu  fellows^puts  him,  in  a 
manner,  upon  a  course  of  training ; 
upon  an  experience  of  comparative 
suffering,  it  may  be  of  sorrow,  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  powers  of  which  he 
had  before  scarcely  been  conscious, 
and  gives  him  presently  the  exhila- 
rating consciousness  that  he  is  exhib- 
iting himself— a  man;  V  ay,  every 
inch" — ▲  MAN. 

**  It  is  probable,"  says  a  very  acute 
and  powerful  writer  of  the  present 
day,  Mr  Foster,  in  his  Essay  on 
w  Decision  of  Character*'— "  that  the 
men  most  distinguished  for  decision, 
'  ive  not,  in  general,  possessed  a  large 
h  ire  of  tenderness  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
Imagine  that  the  laws,  according  to 
which  our  nature  is  formed,  will  with 
great  difficulty  allow  the  combioation 
of  the  refined  sensibilities,  with  a 
hardy,  never  shrinking,  never  yielding 
constancy.  Is  it  not  almost  of  the 
essence  of  this  constancy,  to  be  free 
from  even  the  perception  of  such  im- 
pressions as  cause  a  mind,  weak 
through  susceptibility,  to  relax,  or  to 
waver  ? — No  doubt,  this  firmness  con- 
sists partly  in  overcoming  feelings — 
but  it  may  consist  partly,  too,  in  not 
having  them."  The  case  I  am  con- 
templating is  perhaps  the  difficult, 
Ihough  by  no  means,  I  am  persaad* 


ed,  uncommon  one— of  a  person  pos- 
sessing these  delicate  sensibilities, 
these  lively  feelings ;  yet  with  a  native 
strength  of  character,  beneath  which, 
when  the  occasion  for  its  display  has 
arisen — ^when  it  is  placed  in  a  scene  of 
constant  and  compulsory  action,  will 
fully  evince  and  vindicate  itself.  It  is 
then  **  that  another  essential  principle 
of  decision  of  character,*'  to  quote 
from  another  part  of  the  same  essay, 
'*  will  be  displayed ;  namely,  a  total  in- 
capability of  surrendering  to  indiffer- 
ence or  delay  the  serious  determina- 
tions of  the  mind.  A  strenuous  will 
must  accompany  the  conclusions  of 
thought,  and  constantly  urge  the  ut- 
most efforts  for  their  practical  accom- 
plishment. The  intellect  must  be  in- 
vested, as  it  were,  with  a  glowing 
atmosphere  of  passion,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  the  cold  dictates  of 
reason  take  fire,  and  spring  into  active 
powers." 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  like  throw- 
ing  a  man  of  the  description  we  are 
considering  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  compelling  him  to  exertion.  Lis- 
ten, ye  languid  and  often  gifted  victims 
of  indolence  and  ennuis  to  the  noble 
language  of  one  gifted  with  as  great 
powers  as  perhaps  were  ever  vouch* 
safed  to  man — Edmund  &urke ! 

**  DirricuLTY  is  a  severe  instructor, 
set  over  us  by  the  Supreme  ordinance 
of  a  parental  guardian  and  legislator, 
who  knows  us  better  than  we  know 
ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better,  too. 
Pater  ipse  colendi,  hand  facUem  esse 
viam  voluit.  He  that  wrestles  with  us, 
strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens 
our  skill ;  our  antagonist  is  our  helper. 
This  amicable  contest  with  difficulty, 
obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  our  object,  and  compels  us 
to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations ;  it 
will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial.*' 

The  man  whose  disposition  is  one 
of  sterling  excellence,  despite  the  few 
foibles  which  it  may  have  contracted 
in  comparative  solitude  and  inactivi- 
ty, when  he  is  compelled  to  mix  indis- 
criminately with  the  great  family  of 
man,  oh,  how  patient  and  tolerant 
becomes  he  of  the  weakness  and  errors 
of  others,  when  thus  constantly  re- 
minded of,  and  made  to  feel,  his  own  1 
Ob,  how  pitiful !  how  very  pitiful  is 
he  I — how  his  heart  yearns  and  over- 
flows with  love,  and  mercy,  and  cha- 
rity towards  his  species,  individua^-^ 
whose  eye  looks  on  their  grievous 
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priTationS)  their  often  incurable  dis- 
tress and  misery ! — and  who  penetrates 
even  to  those  deserted  quarters*- 

"  Where    hopeless    anguish    pours    her 
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And  lonely  want  retires  to  die  !'* 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  preceding 
obserTations  are  applicable  to  many 
iodividoals  of  the  purest  and  most 
amiable  characters,  and  powerful  and 
cultiyated  intellects^  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  whose  affluence  ez« 
empts  them  from  the  necessity  of 
actively  intermingling  with  the  con. 
cerns  of  life,  and  feeling  the  con- 
aciousness  of  individual  responsibility^ 
of  having  a  personal  necessity  for  anx* 
ious  care  and  exertion.  A  position  of 
real  precariousness  and  danger,  is  that 
which  is  requisite  for  developing  the 
energies  of  a  man  of  high  moral  and 
intellectual  character,  as  it  will  expose 
to  destruction  one  of  a  contrary  de* 
acription*  I  have  endeavoured,  in 
previous  portions  of  this  hbtoryi  to 
delineate  faithfully  the  character  of 
Mr  Aubrey— -one  (how  idle  and  child- 
ish would  have  been  the  attempt !)  by 
no  means  perfect,  yet  with  very  high 
qualities ;  a  noble  simplicity,  generous* 
confiding,  sincere,  affectionate:  pos- 
sessing a  profound  sense  of  religion* 
reaify  influencing  his  conduct  in  life; 
an  intellect  of  a  superior  order,  of  a 
practical  turn,  of  a  masculine  strength, 
— as  had  been  evidenced  by  his  suc- 
cessful academical  career,  his  thor- 
ough mastery  of  some  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  branches  of 
human  knowledge*  and  by  his  superior 
aptitude  for  public  business.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  possessed  of  a  sensi* 
bility  that  was  certainly  excessive. 
He  had  a  morbid  tendency  to  pensive- 
ness*  if  not  melancholy,  which,  with  a 
feeble  physical  eonniiUition,  was  partly 
derived  from  his  mother,  and  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  species  of  life 
which  he  had  led.  From  his  early 
youth  he  had  been  addicted  to  close 
and  severe  study,  which  had  given 
permanence  and  strength  to  his  natu> 
rally  contemplative  turn.  Permit  me 
also  to  observe,  tiiathehad  not,  more- 
over,  with  too  many  of  his  means  and 
station*  entered,  just  at  the  dawn  and 
bloom  of  manhood*  upon  that  course 
of  dissipation  which  is  a  sure  and 
speedy  means  of  destroying  ''the 
freshness  of  thought  and  of  feeling*" 
and  induoing  a  low«rodtone  of  feelingf 


and  a  callousness  which  some  consider 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass 
through  life  easily  and  agreeably.  He» 
on  the  contrary,  had  stepped  out  of 
the  gloom  and  solitude  of  the  cloister 
into  the  pure  and  peaceful  region  of 
domestic  life*  with  all  its  hallowed  and 
unutterable  tendernesses*  where  the  a£< 
fections  grew  luxuriantly ;  in  Uie  con- 
stant society  of  such  women  as  his 
mother*  his  sister*  his  wife*  and  latter- 
lyi  his  lovely  children.  Then  he  was 
possessed*  all  this  while*  of  a  fine  foiw 
tune^one  which  placed  him  far  beyond 
the  necessity  for  anxiety  or  exertion. 
With  such  tastes  as  these,  such  a  tarn-  ' 

Serament  as  his*  and  leading  such  a 
fe  as  his*  is  it  surprising  that  the 
tone  of  his  feelings  should  have  become 
somewhat  relax^  ?  The  three  or  four 
years  which  he  had  spent  in  Parliament^ 
when  he  plunged  into  its  fleroe  andi 
absorbing  excitement  with  characterise 
tic  ardour  and  determination*  Uiough 
calculated  to  sharpen  the  facultie^y 
and  draw  forth  the  resources  of  hia 
intellect,  subjected  him  to  those  idteiv 
nations  of  excitement  and  depression* 
those  extremes  of  action  and  rcact^ont 
which  were  not  calculated  to  correct 
his  morbid  tendencies.  Therefore 
there  came  up  to  him  a  messenger 
from  Heaven,  with  trouble  and  afflio- 
tion  in  his  countenance*  telling  him  to 
descend  from  the  happy  solitude  of 
his  high  mountain*  into  the  dismal 
hubbub  and  conflict  in  the  plain  be* 
neath.  He  came  down  with  humility 
and  awe*  and  with  reverent  resignationi 
and  was  instantly  surrounded. 

A  weak  man  would  have  been  eon* 
fused  and  stunned,  and  so  sunk  help- 
less into  the  leaden  arms  of  despaur. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  Aubrey.  There 
was  that  dormant  energy  within,which* 
when  appealed  to*  quickly  shook  off 
the  weakness  contracted  byinaction* 
and  told  him  to  be  up  and  doing;  and 
tiiat*  not  with  the  fitful  energy  of  mer* 
impulse*  but  the  constant  strength  of 
a  well-regulated  mind*  conscious  of 
its  critical  position ;  and  also  of  a  calm 
inflexible  determination  to  vui^uish 
difficulty*  and  escape  the  imminent 
danger*  however  long  and  doubtful 
might  prove  the  conflict.  Above  all* 
he  was  consoled  and  bleseed  by  the 
conviction*  that  nothing  could  befall 
him  that  was  not  the  ordination  of 
Providence* 

— ^ — *•  supremelj  wise* 
Aliks  in  what  it  givss  and  what  denies »" 
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that  Hi8  was  the  ordering  of  the  suti^ 
shine  and  the  gloom^  the  tempest  and  the 
csjm  of  life.  This  was — this  is — as  the 
humhle  writer  of  these  pages  (who  has 
had  in  his  time  his  measure  of  anxiety 
and  affliction)  has  in  his  son!  a  profonnd 
and  intimate  persuasion  and  conric* 
tion  of— the  only  source  of  real  forti- 
tude and  resignationi  amidst  the  per- 
plexities,  and  afflictions,  and  dangers 
of  life.  Depend  upon  it,  a  secret  and 
scarce-acknowledged  disbelief,  or  at 
least  doubt  and  distrust  of  the  very 
existence  of  God,  and  of  his  govern- 
ment of  the  world — his  bbal  fbb- 

8BNCB    AND    INTBBFEBENCB    with    the 

men  and  the  things  of  the  world — lies 
at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  impatience 
and  despair  under  adverse  circum* 
stances.  How  can  he  be  impatient, 
or  despairing,  who  believes  not  only 
the  existence  of  God,  and  his  moral 
government  of  the  world,  but  that  He 
has  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  reveal 
and  declare  expressly  that  the  inflic- 
tion of  suffering  and  sorrow  is  directly 
from  Himself,  and  designed  solely  for 
the  advantage  of  his  creatures  ?  If  ye 
endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with 
you  as  with  sons;  for  what  son  is  he 
whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  9  We 
have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which 
corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reve^ 
rence :  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in 
subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  live  f  For  they  verily  for  a  few 
days  chastened  us  after  their  own  plea- 
sure; but  he  for  our  profit,  that  we 
might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.  Now 
no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth 
to  be  joyous,  but  grievous :  neverthe- 
less, afterwards,  it  yieldeth  the  peace- 
able fruit  of  righteousness,  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby.  Where* 
fore,  lift  up  the  hands  which  hang 
down,  and  the  feeble  knees.  While  thus 
benignandy  tcacheth  the  voice  of  God, 
thought  Aubrey,  shall  I  rather  incline 
mine  ear  to  the  blighting  whisper  of 
the  Evil  One — a  liar,  and  the  father 
of  a  lie,  who  would  fain  that  I  should 
become  a  fool,  saying  within  my  heart 
there  is  no  God — or,  if  I  cannot  but  be* 
lieve  that  there  is  one,  provoking  me  to 
charge  HimfboHshly,  to  curse  Him  and 
die?  Not  so,  however,  had  Aubrey 
read  the  Scriptures — not  so  had  he 
learned  the  Christian  religion. 

The  last  time  that  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  ruined  family  of  the 
Aubreys,  they  had  arrived  nearly  at 
the  end  of  their  long  and  melancholy 


journey  from  Yatton  to  the  metropolis. 
When  before  had  such  been  the  cha- 
racter of  their  j  onmey  to  to  wn  ?  Had 
they  not  ever  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  towards  the  brilliant  gayeties 
of  the  season ;  thmr  reunion  wUh  an 
extensive  and  splendid  circle  of  friends 
—and  he  to  the  delightful  excitement 
of  political  life — ^the  opening  of  the 
parliamentary  campaign?  Alas,  how 
changed  now  all  this!  how  gloomy 
and  threatening  the  aspect  of  the  me- 
tropolis, whose  dusky  outskirts  they 
were  entering  I  with  what  feelings  of 
oppression — of  yague  indefinite  ap- 
prehension-^id  they  now  approach 
it:  their  spirits  heavy,  their  hearts 
bleeding  with  their  recent  severance 
from  Yatton!  And  distress,  desertion, 
dismay,  seemed  associated  with  the 
formidable  name  of  **  London.*'  They 
had  now  no  place  of  their  own  await- 
ing, thoroughly  prepared  for  them, 
their  welcome  arrival'— but  must  drive 
to  some  quiet  and  unexpensive  family 
hotel  for  temporary  shelter.  As  their 
eyes  caught  familiar  point  after  point 
in  their  route  through  the  suburbs — 
now  passed  at  a  m^erate  pace,  with 
a  modest  pair. of  horses;  formerly 
dashed  through  by  them  in  their 
carriage- and- four— there  were  very 
few  words  spoken  by  those  within 
the  carriage.  Both  the  children  were 
fast  asleep.  Poor  Kate,  as  they 
entered  Piccadilly,  burst  into  tears : 
her  pent  up  feelings  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  she  cried  heartily ;  Mrs 
Aubrey  also  shedding  tears.  Mr 
Anbrev  was  calm,  but  evidently  op- 

Eressed  with  profound  anxiety.  Still 
e  affectionately  grasped  their  hands, 
and,  in  something  designed  for  a 
cheerful  tone  and  manner,  besought 
them  to  restrain  their  feelings,  and 
thank  Heaven  that  so  far  they  had  got 
on  safely. 

"  I  shall  be  better  presently, 
Charles,**  said  Miss  Aubrey  passion- 
ately, burying  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, "  but  I  feel  quite  afraid  ot 
London  I  *' 

Over  the  pavement  they  rattled, 
meeting  carriages  rolling  in  all  direc- 
tions— for  it  was  about  the  dinner 
hour,  and  in  the  height  of  the  season ; 
and  it  was  the  casual  but  vivid  evidence 
thus  afforded  of  their  desolate  position, 
this  sudden  glimpse  of  old  familiar 
scenes,  which  had  momentarily  over- 
come  the  fortitude  of  Miss  Aubrey. 
They-  drove  to  a  quiet  family  hotel 
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in  a  retired  street  ninning  parallel  with 
Piccadilly;  they  were  all  wearied^ 
both  in  mind  and  body»  and  after  a 
very  alight  repast^  and  much  anxious 
and  desponding  conversatioD»  they 
bade  each  other  affectionate  adieus^ 
and  retired  to  rest.  They  rose  in  the 
morning  refreshed  with  repose»  and  in 
a  much  more  tranquil  mood  of  mind 
than  could  have  been  expected. 

"  Now,  we  enter/*  said  Aubrey, 
inth  a  cheerful  smile, ''  upon  the  real 
business  of  life ;  so  we  must  discard 
sentiment — we  must  not  think  of  the 
past,  but  the  future.'* 

At  their  request,  they,  shortly  after 
breakfast,  accompanied  him  to  the 
house  agent,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Mr  Runnington  to  look  out 
two  or  three  residences  such  as,  on 
their  arrival  in  town,  they  might  easily 
select  from.  One  was  particularly 
recommended  to  them ;  and,  after  due 
enquiry,  within  three  days  after  their 
arrival  in  town,  they  engaged  it. 
'Twas  a  small,  but  convenient,  airy, 
and  comfortable  house,  within  five 
minute's  walk  of  Hyde  Park,  and 
situated  in  Vivian  Street — a  recent 
street — and  as  quiet  and  retired  as  they 
.could  have  wisbed.  The  rent,  too, 
was  moderate— fifty  pounds  a-year. 
Though  none  of  the  houses  in  the 
street  were  large,  they  were  all  strictly 
private  residences,  and  had  an  air  of 
thorough  respectability.  Mr  Aubrey*s 
house  had  but  one  window  to  the 
dining-room,  and  two  to  the  drawing- 
room.  The  passage*  and  stair-case 
were  sufficiently  commodious,  as  were 
the  rooms.  At  the  back  of  the  house 
was  a  small  garden,  about  twenty 
^ards  in  length,  and  about  ten  yards 
m  width,  with  several  lilacs,  labur- 
nums, and  shrubs ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wall  was  covered  with 
ivy.  Was  not  this  a  delightful  place 
for  the  children  to  play  about  in  ?  The 
back  parlour,  a  somewhat  small  room 
certainly,  looked  into  this  garden ;  and 
that  room  was  at  once  appropriated 
to  a  study  for  Mr  Aubrey,  within 
a  week's  time,  all  their  luggage,  fur- 
niture, &c.,  had  arrived  in  town  from 
Yatton ;  and  they  had  quite  sufficient 
to  furnish  their  little  residence  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  furniture  and  equif). 
ments  of  the  old  Hall — adapted,  as  it 
was,  under  the  tastefulsupeiintendence 
of  Mrs  and  Miss  Aubrey,  with  equal 
regard  to  elegance,  simplicity,  and 
economy.    How  busy  were  they  all 


for  a  fortnight  I  Many  and  many  an 
irrepressible  sigh,  and  rebellious  tear, 
would  the  sight  of  these  old  familiar 
objects,  in  their  new  situation,  occasion 
there  1  Some  half-dozen  family  pic- 
tures hung  upon  the  wall.  Over  the 
mantel-piece  was  suspended  a  piece 
of  beautiful  embroidery  —  by  poor 
old  Mrs  Aubrey,  many  years  before— 
of  the  arms  of  the  family.  In 
the  dining-room  was  the  old  high- 
backed  chair  in  which  she  had  sate  for 
twenty  years  and  more.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room was  Miss  Aubrey's  favourite 
cabinet,  and  Mrs  Aubrey's  piano; 
and  in  both  the  rooms  were  to  be  seen 
every  where  the  delicate  traces  of  dear, 
dear,  graceful  and  elegant  womor^-^ 
touching  nothing  that  she  adorns  not  I 
What  with  the  silk  curtains,  and  a 
carpet  o^  simple  but  tasteful  pattern^ 
and  the  various  articles  of  furniture 
and  ornament,  all  possessing  a  kind 
fAM family  ait — all  from  Yatton,  I 
declare  there  was  a  kind  of  richness 
about  the  general  aspect  of  the  room; 
and  when  Mrs  Aubrey  and  Miss  Au- 
brey c^me  to  fetch  Mr  Aubrey  out  of 
his  study  to  witness  the  completion  of 
their  labours,  he  gazed  round  him, 
looked  at  each  object,  and  then  at  the 
two  dear  fond  beings  standing  beside 
him,  awaiting  his  opinion  with  wo« 
manly  eagerness;  but  he  could  not 
express  hu  feelings.  He  kis^d  each 
of  them  very  tenderly,  and  in  silence, 
and  then  they  were  a  little  overcome. 
His  study,  also,  though  vtry  smaU, 
was  as  snug  and  comfortable  as  a 
book-worm  could  desire.  All  the 
sides  were  covered  with  books,  and  in 
the  middle  was  the  library-table  and 
arm-chair  which  he  had  used  in 
Grosvenor  Street.  That  they  were 
not  incessantly  and  very  painfully 
reminded  of  toe  contrast  afforded  by 
their  present  to  their  former  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  pretend  to  assert ; 
but  it  very,  very  seldom  formed  a 
topic  of  conversation  between  any  of 
them.  When,  however,  the  £ttle 
bustle  and  occupation  of  arranging 
their  house  was  over,  and  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Kate  were  left  a  good  deal  to 
themselves — Mr  Aubrey  being  either 
absent  from  home,  or  in  his  study, 
engaged  in  matters  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  them  all — then  they  would 
talk  together  with  increasing  eager- 
ness and  excitement  about  past  times, 
and  their  recent  troubles  and  bereave- 
ments; not  displaying,  then— sweet 
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ionlfl ! — gui(e  that  degree  of  resigna- 
tion  and  fortitude  which  they  strove 
to  exhibit  in  the  presence  of  Mr 
Anbrej. 

*'  Some  natural  tears  they  dropt^  but 
wiped  them  soon/*  The^  passed  a 
good  deal  of  their  time  in-doors  in 
needle- work,  practical  family  needle- 
workf  an  art  in  which  they  were  not 
particularly  accomplished,  but  which 
they  quickly  acquired  from  a  semp- 
stress whom  they  kept  engaged  con- 
standy  in  the  house  for  several  weeks. 
Then  sometimes  they  would  sit  down 
to  the  piano;  at  other  times  they 
would  read-.on  all  occasions,  how- 
ever^  frequently  falling  into  conversa- 
tion on  the  ail- engrossing  topic  of 
their  expulsion  from  Tatton.  Some- 
times, they  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
a  melancholy  smile,  when  they  re- 
marked upon  their  shrunken  personal 
importance,  "Really,  Agnes,"  said 
one  day  Miss  Aubrey,  *'  I  feel  just  as 
one  can  fancy  a  few  poor  newly 
shorn  sheep  must  feel  I  So  light  and 
cold  I  So  much  less  than  they  were 
half  an  hour  before  I  Surely  they 
must  hardly  know  what  to  make  of 
themselves  1*' 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  mamma, "*  said 
Charles,  who  was  sitting  on  a  stool 
beside  them— making  believe  to  write 
on  a  small  slate — *'  I  am  a  little  sheep/* 
They  both  looked  at  the  child,  and 
frequently  thought  of  Him  who  "  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.*' 

Their  proximity  to  the  parks  was 
delightful,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour 
did  they  pass  there  with  the  children ; 
and  then  returning  home,  would  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  writing  letters— 
and  long  ones  they  usually  were — to 
early  and  loved  friends,  especially 
to  Dr  Tatham,  with  whom  Miss 
Aubrey  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence. I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
before,  that  Mr  Aubrey,  in  bring- 
ing his  favourite  valet  up  to  town 
with  him,  had  no  other  design  than, 
with  that  kind  thoughtfhlness  for 
which  he  was  remarkable,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  securing  for  him  a 
good  situation ;  and  that  he  succeeded 
in  doing,  sifter  about  a  fortnight*s 
interval  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  was 
quite  confounded  when  he  first  heard 
tnat  he  was  to  quit  the  service  of  Mr 
Aubrey,  and,  almost  falling  on  his 
knees,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue  and  receive  no  wages,  and  he 
should  be  a  happy  man,    Mr  Aubrey 
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was,  however,  firm ;  and  on  parting 
with  him,  which  he  did  with  no  little 
emotion,  put  two  guineas  into  his  hand 
as  a  present,  and  wished  him  health 
and  happiness.  The  poor  fellow^s 
deep  distress  at  parting  with  the  family 
sensibly  affected  them  all,  and  remind- 
ed them  vividly  of  one  of  the  latest 
and  bitterest  scenes  at  Tatton.  On 
his  departure,  their  little  establishment 
consisted  but  of  three  female  servants, 
a  cook,  a  housemaid,  and  a  nursery- 
maid. It  took  them  some  little  time 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  t)ie  at- 
tendance of  a  female  servant  at  din- 
ner !  That  was  one  little  matter — and 
another  was  Charles*  now  and  then 
complaining  of  being  tired,  and  en- 
quiring why  his  mamma  did  not  drive 
in  the  carriage  as  she  used  to  do,  and 
how  he  liked  to  go  with  herl  which 
brought  home  to  them,  in  a  lively 
manner,  their  altered  circumstances 
—their  fallen  fortunes.  Many,  many 
were  the  anxious  calculations  they 
made  together,  of  the  probable  amount 
of  their  annual  expenditure— which 
at  length,  inexperienced  as  they  were, 
they  fixed  at  from  £300  to  £500,  in- 
cluding every  thing;'  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey  eagperly  assuring  w 
Aubrey,  and  each  other,  that  as  for 
clothes — their  wardrobe  would,  with 
care,  last  them  for  three  or  four  years 
to  come — so  that  thai  was  an  item  which 
might  be  almost  altogether  excluded 
from  the  account ;  except,  by  the  way, 
the  children — yes,  they  should  be  al- 
ways well-dressed ;  that  all  agreed 
upon.  Then  there  was  their  educa- 
tion— oh,  Kate  would  see  to  that  I 
Could  they,  in  this  manner,  with  rigid, 
systematic  economy,  hold  on  their  way 
for  a-year  or  two  ?  was  a  question  they 
often  asked  one  another,  with  beating 
hearts.  If  they  could,  then,  they  said, 
they  should  be  happy ;  for  they  had 
health — they  had  peace  of  mind  ;  their 
consciences  were  not  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  misconduct — and  they  were 
able  to  put  their  trust  in  Providence. 
Mr  Aubrey  resolved  to  live  in  strict 
privacy ;  and  they  communicated  their 
residence  to  but  one  or  two  of  their  nu- 
merous friends,  and  to  them,  only  in 
confidence.  To  have  acted  otherwise, 
would  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  arrangements  which,  long  ago 
contemplated,  he  had  now  fixed  upon ; 
it  would  be  perpetually  calling  their 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  for- 
mer days  and  scenes,  and  the  pre- 
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lent ;  it  would  disturb  their  feeliDgs, 
and  mighty  moreover,  subject  them  to 
kind  and  generous  importunities  and 
offers*  which,  however  delicate,  would 
be  exquisitely  painful  and  trying  to 
an  honourable  pride.  But  it  is  time 
that  I  should  proceed  to  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  position,  the 
personal  feelings  and  purposes  and 
prospects  of  Mr  Aubrey. 

From  the  moment  when  Aubrey  re- 
ceived the  first  intimation  of  the  des- 
perate assault  about  to  be  made  upon 
his  fortunes,  he  felt  a  conviction,  whe- 
ther arising  from  weakness,  or  super- 
stition, or  any  other  cause,  it  concerns 
me  not  here  to  say — that  the  issue 
would  be  a  disastrous  one  for  him ;  and, 
the  first  alarm  and  confusion  over, 
with  serious  calmness,  with  deep  an« 
xiety,  addressed  himself  to  the  deter, 
mination  of  his  future  course  of  life. 
A  man  of  his  refined  taste  and  feeling 
would  inevitably  appreciate  exquisite- 
Iv — with  a  most  agonizing  intensitv— 
the  loss  of  all  those  superior  enjoy- 
ments—the delici€B  of  life — to  which  he 
had  been  from  his  birth  accustomed. 
Semper  enim  delicate  ac  molliter  vixit. 
I  speak  not  here  of  the  mere  exterior 
"  appliances  and  means"  of  wealth 
and  station,  but  of  the  fastidious  and 
sensitive  condition  oi  feeling  and  tem- 
per, which  such  a  state  of  things  is 
calculated  to  engender  in  a  person  of 
his  description.  He  could  part  with 
the  one ;  but  how  could  he  divest  him- 
self of  the  other  ?  Even  had  he  been 
alone  in  the  world,  and  not  surround- 
ed with  objects  of  the  tenderest  regard, 
whose  safety  or  ruin  was  involved  in 
his  own— one  of  the  results  of  his  op- 
ponent's success — namely,  his  claim  to 
the  mesne  profits — was  calculated  to 
fetter  aU  his  movements— to  hang  like  a 
mill-stone  round  his  neck ;  and  that 
effect,  indeed,  it  had.  Still  he  played 
the  man— resolved  to  act  promptly, 
and  with  the  best  consideration  he 
could  give  his  critical  position.  He 
had  not  yet  reached  the  prime  of  life; 
had  a  fair  share  of  health ;  had  been 
blessed  with  the  inestimable  advan« 
•tages  of  a  thorough — a  first-rate  edu- 
cation—and, above  all,  had  followed  out 
his  early  advantages  by  laborious  and 
systematic  study  y  and  had  not  only 
made  accurate,  extensive,  and  valuable 
acquisitions,  but  learned  how  to  use 
them — to  turn  them  to  practical  ac- 
count. What  would,  he  thought,  have 
Income  of  him,  had  he— or  those  be- 


fore him— neglected  his  education? 
Then  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  business-habits,  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  had  friends 
and  connexions ;  who  might  be  of  es- 
sential service  to  him,  if  he  could  but 
first  succeed  in  acouiring  a  position 
that  would  enable  him  to  avail  himself 
of  them.     Surely  all  these  were  cheer- 
ing considerations';  subject,  however* 
always  to  the  dreadful  drawback  to 
which  I  have  alluded.    Had  he  not 
even  advantages  superior  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  many  in  entering  upon  soma 
one  of  the  scenes  of  honourable  struggle 
for  a  livelihood,  and  for  even  distinc 
tion  ?  He  surveyed  them  all  with  much 
deliberation.      The  army  and  navy 
were  of  course  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  the  Church  :  but  no— his 
soul  recoiled  from  the  degradation  and 
guilt  of  entering  that  holy  calling  from 
mercenary  motives,  merely  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  a  livelihood ;  and  he  would 
rather  have  perished,  than  prefer  the 
prayer  of  one  whose  lamentable  case 
IS  left  on  record — who  came  and  crouch' 
ed  for  a  piece  of  silver,  and  a  morsel  of 
bread,  sailing,  put  me,  1  pray  thee,  into 
one  of  the  priesVs  offices,  thai  I  may  eat 
a  piece  of  bread,  A  personage  of  very 
high  distinction  in  the   Churoh.>-of 
eminent  piety  and  learning — who  was 
aware  of  the  misfortunes  of  Aubrey, 
and  well  acquainted  with  his  pure  and 
exemplary  character — ^his  learning  and 
acquirements— his  fitness  for  the  mini* 
sterial  oflSce— wrote  to  him,  offering 
him  every  facility  for  taking  orders, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  need  not  wait 
long  before  -^^irj  suitable  provisioa 
would  be  made  for  him.     Though  he 
assured  Mr  Aubrey  that  he  believed 
himself  consulting  the  best  interests, 
both  of  Mr  Aubrey  and  of  the  Church 
— the  scruples  of  Mr  Aubrey  were  not 
to  be  overcome ;  and  he  wrote  to  the 
kind  and  venerable  prelate,  a  letter 
declining  his  offers,  and  assigning  rea- 
sons which  filled  him  with  profound 
respect  for  Mr  Aubrey.     Then  lite- 
rature, for  which — for  real  substantial 
literature — ^he  possessed  superior  qua- 
lifications, was  proverbially  precarious. 
As  for  teaching — he  felt  quite  unfit  for 
it ;  he  had  not  the  least  inclination  for 
it ;  'twas  a  cheerless  scene  of  exertion  ; 
in  which,  as  it  were,  he  felt  his  ener- 
gies perishing  in  the  using.     The  Bae 
was  the  profession  to  which  his  tastes 
and  inclinations,  and,  he  hoped,  his 
qualifications,  pointed  him.     One  of 
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the  first  things  he  did,  on  reaching 
London,  was  to  apply  for  information 
to  one  consummately  qualified  to  guide 
him  in  the  matter.  He  wrote  to  the 
Attorney-General,  soliciting  an  inter- 
view at  his  chambers  upon  the  sub. 
ject  of  entering  the  profession  ;  and  re- 
ceived an  immediate  answer,  appointing 
ten  o'clock  on  Saturday,  on  which  day 
the  Attorney- General  expected  to  be 
free  from  public  engagements.  Precise- 
ly at  that  hour,  Mr  Aubrey  entered  the 
chambers  of  that  distinguished  person, 
whose  arrival  he  anticipated.  Poor 
Aubrev  felt  a  little  nervous  and  de- 
pressed as  the  fussy  clerk  showed  him 
into  the  room — at  he  fancied,  and  only 
fancied — ^with  an  air  of  patronizing 
civility,  as  if  aware  of  diminished  per- 
sonal consequence.  He  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  very  close  to  Mr 
Aubrey*  with  a  sort  of  confidence  in 
his  manner,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  observed  on  the  innumerable  en- 
gagements of  the  Attorney- General, 
irhich  slightly — very  slightly — dis- 
pleased Mr  Aubrey,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  undue  familiarity.  He  an- 
swered him  therefore  courteously, 
but  with  an  evident  disinclination  to 
prolong  the  conversation,  and  was 
quickly  left  alone.  Poor  Aubrey's 
pride  nad  taken  the  ^larm.  Was  it 
possible  that  the  man  had  been  pre- 
suming to  give  him  a  hint  not  to  oc- 
cupy much  of  the  Atorney-Generars 
time  ?  Was  it  even  possible  that  it  had 
been  done  in  consequence  of  an  inti- 
mation from  the  Attorney- General 
himself?  Oh,  no— his  own  good  sense 
came  presently  to  his  assistance,  and 
banished  so  absurd  a  notion.  There 
were  three  tables  in  the  room,  and 
each  was  laden  with  briefs,  some  of 
them  of  prodigious  bulk.  Seven  or 
eight  very  recent  ones  were  placed  on 
the  table  opposite  to  which  his  vacant 
chair  was  standing ;  the  very  sight  of 
them  .oppressed  Aubrey:  how  could 
one  man's  head  manage  so  much  ?  He 
was  ruminating  on  such  matters — and 
especially  upon  the  powerful,  versatile, 
and  practised  intellect  which  was  re- 
quisite to  get  through  so  much,  amidst 
ail  the  harassing  responsibilities  and 
occupations  of  political  office,  when 
the  Attorney- General  entered.  He 
was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  about 
forty-five»  with  an  extremely  graceful 
and  gentleman-like  carriage—a  slight 
dash  of  negligence  in  it ;  his  manner 
fraught  with  cheerful  composure.    He 
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looked  quite  a  man  of  the  world ;  yon 
would  have  thought  that  he  e(MiId 
have  nothing  to  do  but  lounge  at  his 
club,  ride  round  the  Park,  and  saun- 
ter into  the  House  of  Lords  for  an 
hour  or  two.  There  was  not  a  trace 
of  anxiety  or  exhaustion  about  him ; 
yet  he  had  been  engaged  during  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  day  conducting 
a  gpreat  political  cause,  and  not  con- 
cluding bis  reply  till  nine  o'clock  at 
night  I  There  was  a  playful  snule 
about  his  mouth ;  his  ample  forehead 
seemed  unf urrowed  by  a  wrinkle ;  and 
his  bright  penetrating  hazel  eye  seemed 
never  the  worse  for  wear  with  all  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  brief  sheets  on 
which  they  had  travelled  for  tiie  last 
twenty  years. 

"  Ha — Aubrey — I'm  a  few  ndnotes 
behind  time,  I'm  afraid! — How  are 
you  ? "  said  he,  with  a  cheerM  air« 
grasping  his  saddened  visitor  by  the 
hand. 

**  Good  morning,  Mr  Attorney-— 
Cum  tot  sitstineas,  et  tanta  negotiOf 
solus,**  commenced  Aubrey,  pointing 
to  the  piles  of  briefs. 

"  Pho,  my  dear  Aubrey ;  nonsense! 
They've  enough  of  my  time,  surely, 
without  grudging  me  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  a  friend—ali,  ha ! " 
They  were  both  quickly  seated — and 
within  a  minute  or  two's  time  the 
Attorney-  General  haA got  to  business'^ 
the  business  of  the  visit.  Aubrey  per- 
ceived the  rapiditv  of  the  movement ; 
but  nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the 
manner  of  his  companion,  however 
distinct  and  decisive  his  intimation 
that  time  was  very  precious.  He  ap- 
proved entirely  of  Mr  Aubrey's  coming 
to  the  bar,  and  strongly  recommended 
him  not  to  lose  one  day  in  entering 
upon  the  serious  practical  study  of  it; 
informing  him,  that  within  three  year's 
time  he  would  be  eligible  to  be  called 
to  the  bar.  "I'll  call  you  myself, 
Aubrey,  if  you  will  allow  me,"  said  be; 
but  before  that  period  had  arrived,  he 
had  taken  his  seat  upon  the  Woolsack, 
as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  amongst 
other  things,  when  pressed  by  Aubrey 
about  the  difficulties  he  should  have  to 
encounter,  "  the  acquisition  of  the 
technical  knowledge  will  be  for  some 
little  time  rather  troublesome ;  but  a 
twelvemonth's  steady  study  by  a  man 
who  is  in  earnest  and  accustomed  to 
work,  will  make  a  vast  inroad  on  it. 
Every  thing  you  master,  yon  see. 
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helps  to  master  mucb  more.  Three 
years*  eerions  application  to  the  law  by 
a  man  like  yon,  will  place  you  far 
a-head  of  the  balk  of  men  at  the  bar. 
BesideSf  *ti8  not  the  study  but  the 
practice  of  the  law  that  teaches  law 
most  effectually.  Always  haye  an  eye 
to  principle,  and  resolve  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  smallest  details ;  and 
it  will  be  a  wonderful  assistance  in  fix- 
ing them  for  practical  use  in  your 
mind,  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can  of 
the  reasons  and  policy  in  which  they 
originated.  You*ll  find  Reeve's  His- 
tory of  the  English  Law  of  infinite 
service  to  you ;  I  should  read  it  in  the 
evenings ;  *tis  full  of  interest  in  every 
point  of  view.  I  read  every  word  of 
if,  very  carefully,  soon  after  I  left  col- 
lege ;  and,  by  the  way,  I'll  tell  you 
another  book,  by  which  I  did  the  same 
— the  State  Trials  :  ay,  by  Jove, 
Aubrey,  I  read  every  word  of  them— 
speeches,  examinations,  cross-exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  reply,  and  summing 
up.  That's  where  I  first  learned  how 
to  examine  and  cross-examine  a  wit- 
ness. Consider,  the  counsel  employ- 
ed were,  you  know,  generally  first- 
rate  men.  And  then  you  learn  a 
great  deal  of  constitutional  law.  You 
ask  how  I  ^et  through  so  much  ?  To 
be  sure,  one  has  enough  to  dd,  and 
Tm  afraid  I  neglect  a  good  deal ;  but 
the  great  secret  is — attention,  and  to  one 
thing  at  a  time.  The  sun's  rays  scat* 
tered  are  comparatively  powerless; 
condense  them,  they  are  irresistible : 
— ^but  all  this  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do.  Certainly,  law  is  difficult;  but 
its  difSculty  is  often  greatly  overrated, 
especially  by  imperfectly  educated  and 
ill-disciplined,  quick, sharp  men.  You 
will  find  it  a  very  different  matter. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  clear  head,  a 
good  memory,  strong  common  sense, 
an  aptitude  for  analysis  and  arrange- 
ment ;  before  these  combined,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  law  fly  like  the  morning 
mist  before  the  sun.  Tact  with  the 
court  and  a  jury  is  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
absence  even  of  natural  endowments. 
And  as  for  you,  Aubrey — upon  my 
honour,  I've  often  Ibten^d  with  great 
satisfaction  to  you  in  the  House ;  few 
ever  made  clearer  statements  of  facts, 
or  reasoned  more  closely  and  cogent- 
ly than  you  did ;  with  practice,  you 
would  have  become  a  formidable  de- 
bater. In  your  new  profession  you 
will  tad  facta  become  quite  different 
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things ;  flexible,  elastic,  accommodat- 
ing— you  may  do  any  thing  with  them 
— twist,  and  turn,  and  combine ;  ha  I 
ha!  Aubrey  1"  [Here  the  Attorney- 
General  laughed  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  own  conscious  power.]  ''  In  a 
word,  Aubrey,  if  you  determine  to  get 
on  at  the  bar,  you  will ;  and  if  you  can 
but  get  a  bit  of  a  start  at  beginning ; 
now  there's  Runnington*s  house— one 
of  the  very  first  in  London— why  Vtthey 
would  push  you^y  our  fortune's  made. 
But  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
wait  a  little :  you  can't  get  into  a  great 
husiness  by  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump, 
believe  me.  Certainly  /  have  no 
cause  to^  be  dissatbfied;  I've  done 
pretty  well ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
eight  years  passed  over  me  before  I 
eamea  enough  a-year  to  pay  my  laun< 
dress  I  With  me,  accident  supplied  the 
place  of  connexion :  but  only  suppose 
how  I  must  have  worked  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  able  to  do  business  when  it 
came  to  me.  I  know  it*s  said  that  I  was 
always  an  idle  man ;  but  people  were 
a  good  deal  mistaken  about  that  mat- 
ter, I  can  promise  them  !  What  icUots 
they  were  to  suppose  such  a  thing  1 
Why,  the  first  start  I  got  lifted  me 
into  a  business  of  a  thousand  a-year ; 
and  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  how 
could  I  have  got  through  it,  if  I  hadn't 
worked  beforehand  ?  Bah  I  Now,  if 
Runnington  will  stand  by  you,  I'll 
guarantee  your  making  £500  your 
first  year !  and  if  they  won*t,  why, 
don't  despair,  you'll  have  to  wait  a 
little  longer ;  but  it  will  come  at  last, 
depend  on  it,  if  you  continue  on  the 
look-out !  Besides,  you  can  help  me 
a  little  bit,  eh  ?  It  will  be  a  sort  of 
introduction,  you  know;  but  we've  time 
enough  to  see  about  that.  I  recom- 
mend you  to  get  at  once  into  the 
chambers  of  some  hard-working  man, 
with  a  good  deal  of  general  business, 
particularly  pleading — let  me  see"^ 
Here  the  Attorney- General  paused 
and  stroked  his  chin  for  about  a  mi- 
nute, in  a  musing  manner,  *'  Ah !  yes, 
there's  Weasel,  the  very  man  for  your 
purpose.  He's  a  good  pleader,  and  a 
very  neat  draftsman;  gets  through 
his  work  very  cleanly — ah  1  Weasel's 
a  clear-headed  pains-taking  man— all 
for  law ;  and  he's  got  a  good  deal  of 
it.  He*8  not  a  very  polished  person. 
Weasel,  ha !  ha  I  but  he's  an  honour- 
able, right-minded  man — shall  I  intro- 
duce you  ?  Well,  by  and  by.  Til  walk 
over  with  you.     Books?  oh!  why— I 
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suppose  you've  looked  into  Blackstone? 
He*s  a  fine  fellow  Blackstone^  and 
deserves  all  that  has  been  said  in  his 
praise.  Many  think  that  it's  onlv  to 
be  gplanced  at,  at  the  beginning  of  their 
studies ;  never  believe  it,  he's  good  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  1  I've  a  pro« 
found  respect  for  Blackstone ;  it*s  the 
only  book  I*ve  read  four  or  Aye  times 
through — ay,  from  cover  to  cover; 
he  makes  law  lovely  !  Stick  to  Black- 
stone by  dl  means !  Reeves — oh  1  I 
mentioned  him»  vou  know.  Then  I 
should  go,  I  think,  to  Coke  on  Little- 
ton ;  but  we  shall  have  several  oppor- 
tunities  of  talking  over  these  matters. 
I  really  believe,  Aubrey,  that  you  are 
doing  a  very  wise  thing  in  coming  to 
the  bar.  If  you've  health,  and  the 
average  opportunities,  (though  I  think 
you  will  have  more,)  I'll  undertake  to 
say  that  in  a  few  years'  time  you  will 
realize  an  income — which  you'll  eam^ 
as  you  did  not  the  one  you've  lost ; 
and  you'll  enjoy  it,  Aubrey,  ten  thou- 
sand  times  more !  All  that  I  can  do 
for  you,  inevery  wav,  I  will — command 
me  I  By  the  way,  he  added,  assum- 
ing a  somewhat  anxious  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  manner  very  dif. 
ferent  from  the  free,  buoyant,  off- 
hand manner  in .  which,  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes  he  had  been  speaking, 
(Aubrey  feeling  all  the  while  the  easy 
commanding  power  and  simplicity  of 
the  splendid  intellect  with  which  he 
was  comn^uning,)  '*  I'm  almost  afraid 
to  ask;  but  how  do  you  come  on, 
about  the the  Mesne  Profits?" 

'*  I  have  heard  nothing  whatever 
about  them,  as  yet,"  replied  Aubrey, 
sighing;  his  face  suddenly  over- 
shadowed with  gloom.  A  moment's 
pause  ensued ;  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  Attorney- General  saying,  in  a 
very  earnest  and  feeling  manner,  '*  I 
hope  to  God  you'll  be  able  to  get  some 
favourable  arrangement  made !  You've 
not  seen  any  thing  of  Mr  Titmouse's 
attorneys,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  I  nor  heard  anything  from 
them." 

'*  I've  had  very  little  to  do  with 
them,  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap; 
these  are  the  people,  eh  ?  "  Mr  Aubrey 
nodded.  '*  Old  Quirk  is  a  stubborn 
old  wooden-headed  fellow — an  old 
hedgehog  1  Egad!  .that  man's  com- 
pounded more  felonies,  the  old  scamp, 
than  any  man  in  England  I  I  should 
like  to  have  him  in  the  witness-box  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  or  so  1  I  think  Fd 
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tickle  him  a  little,**  said  the  Attorney. 
General,  with  a  bitter  smile  I  "  They 
say  he's  a  confidential  adviser  to  a  sort 
of  Thieves'  Association.  But  there's 
Gammon:  I've  had  several  things 
to  do  with  him.  He  is  a  superior 
man,  that  Gammon ;  a  very  superior 
man.  A  keen  dog!  I  recollect  him 
being  principal  witness  in  a  cause 
when  I  was  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  he 
completely  baffled  Subtle— ah,  ha,  and 
well  I  recollect  it !— .<'  Subtle  lost  his 
temper  at  last,  because  he  couldn't 
make  Gammon  lose  his/  Ah,  how 
cleverly  the  fellow  twisted  and  turned 
with  Subtle  for  nearly  an  hour  I  ah, 
ha — Subtle  looked  so  chagrined!— 
Hare  you  seen  Mr  Gammon  ?" 

"  No,  I've  had  no  occasion." 

'*  He  has  a  pleasing,  gentlemanlike 
appearance;  rather  a  striking  face. 
He^s  the  man  you'll  have  to  deal  with 
in  any  negotiations  on  the  subject  I 
named.  You  must  mind  what  you're 
about  with  him.  You  mustn't  Uiink 
me  intrusive,  Aubrey ;  but,  have  they 
sent  in  their  bill  yet  ?" 

Mr  Aubrey  involuntarily  shuddered* 
as  he  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  I'd  give  a  trifle  to  know  how  the 
plague  such  people  ever  came  to  be 
concerned  in  such  a  case.  'Tis  quite 
out  of  their  way — which  is  in  the 
criminal  line  of  business! — They'll 
make  their  client  pay  for  it  through 
the  nose,  I  warrant  him !— By  the 
way,  what  an  inconceivable  ridiculous 
little  ass  that  Titmouse  is — I  saw  him 
in  court  at  York.  If  he'd  only  go  on 
the  stage,  and  act  naiuralfy,  he'd  make 
his  fortune  as  a  fool  I  ".—Mr  Aubrey 
faintly  smiled  at  this  sally;  but  the 
topics  which  the  Attorney-General 
had  just  before  touched  upon,  had  not 
a  little  oppressed  his  spints. 

"  As  this  is  comparatively  an  idle 
day  with  me,"  said  the  Attorney- 
General,  "  and  I've  got  ten  minutes 
more  at  your  service— suppose  I  go 
with  you  at  once — nothing  like  the 
present  moment — ^to  Mr  Weasel's  ?'* 

**  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  re- 
plied Aubrey — and  both  rose  to  go. 
''  Say  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes," said  the  Attorney- General,  in 
answer  to  hb  clerk,  who  reminded 
him,  as  he  passed  the  clerk's  door,  that 
Mr  Seijeant  Squelch  and  Mr  Putty 
would  be  there  in  a  moment  or  two's 
time.  As  they  crossed  the  court — 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Putty,"  said 
the  Attorney- General,  with  lofty  civi- 
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litj  to  a  grinning  little  confident  per- 
sonage who  met  mm,  exelaimiDg  with 
flippant  familiarity — '« How  do  you  do^ 
Mr  Attorney? — Coming  to  yonr 
ehambers — you  don'  forget  ?— Gonsnl- 
tation-.eh?'* 

"  I  perfectly  recollect  it,  Mr  Patty, 
I  shall  return  presently  '*— replied  the 
Attorney- General,  somewhat  stiffly, 
and  passed  on,  arm-in-arm  with  Mr 
Anhrej. 

<«  Now,  that  forward  little  imp's 
name,  Anhrey,  is  Patty.  He  was  a 
glazier  hy  trade ;  bat  just  as  he  finish- 
ed his  apprenticeship,  an  ancle  left 
him  a  few  hundred  pounds,  with  which 
— ^would  you  believe  it?— nothing 
wonld  soit  him,  but  coming  to  the 
Bar — ah,  ha  I — The  fellow's  creep- 
ing into  a  little  business,  positively ! 
They  say  he  has  a  cousio  who  is- 
one  of  the  officers  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  and  puts  a  good  many  little 
things  in  his  way  I  He*s  my  junior  in 
a  criminal  information  against  a  news- 
paper, for  charging  his  father-in-law 
—a  baker,  who  supplies  some  work- 
house with  breadU-with  making  it 
of  enly  one-third  fiour,  one-third 
rye,  and  the  remainder  sawdust — ah, 
ha,  ha ! — I  dared  hardly  look  at  the 
judges  while  I  moved  the  Rule  Nisi, 
for  fear  of  laughing  1  This  is  the  case 
in  which  we're  going  to  have  the 
consultation  he  spoke  of— but  here's 
Mr  Weasel's."  'They  mounted  a  nar- 
row dingy-looking,  well-worn  stair- 
caae^and  on  the  first  floor,  beheld 
**  Mr  Weasel"  pdnted  over  the  door. 
On  the  Attomev- General  'knocking, 
as  soon  as  his  clear  silvery  voice  was 
heard  asking  for  Mr  Weasel,  and  his 
dignified  figure  had  been  recognised 
by  the  clerk,  who  had  one  pen  in  his 
mouth,  and  another  behind  hisear — that 
humble  functionary  suddenly  bent 
himself  almost  double  three  or  four 
times;  and  with  flustered  obsequious- 
ness assured  the  great  man  that  Mr 
Weasel  was  quite  at  liberty.  The 
next  moment  the  Attorney- General 
and  Mr  Aubrey  were  introduced  into 
Mr  Weasel's  room — a  small  dusky 
room,  wretchedly  furnished,  the  walls 
lined  with  book- shelves,  well  filled — 
and  the  table  at  which  he  was  writ- 
ing, and  a  chair  on  each  side  of  him, 
covered  with  draft  paper,  which  he 
was  covering  at  a  prodigious  rate. 
He  was,  in  fact,  drawing  a  *'  Declara- 
tion** in  an  action  for  a  Breach  ofpro^ 
mue  €f  Marriages  (taking  a  hasty 


pinch  of  fiery  Welch  snnff  every  three 
minutes  {)  and  his  task  was.rendered 
very  difficult,  by  the  strange  conduct 
of  the  defendant— surely  the  most 
fickle  of  mankind — who,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary inconsistency,  not  know- 
ing his  own  mind  for  a  day  together, 
had  promised  to  marry  Miss  M' Squint, 
the  heart-broken  plaintiff,^r«%,  with- 
in a  reasonable  time ;  secondfy,  on  a 
given  day ;  ihirdiy,  on  the  defendant's 
return  from  the  continent ;  ^rM/jr, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  (both  ot 
which  events  were  averred  to  have 
taken  place  i)  fifthly,  when  the  defend- 
ant should  have  cut  his  wise  teeth ; 
(which  it  was  averred  he  had.)  and 
lastly,  on  **  being  requesied'*  by  the 
lady — which  it  was  averred  she  had 
done,  and  in  the  most  precise  and  po- 
sitive manner,  .had  been  ready  and 
tvtiiing,  and  then  [what  will  the  ladies 
say  ?J  tendered  and  offered  herself  to 
marry  the  said  defendant,**  who  had 
then  wholly  neglected  and  refused ''  to 
do  any  such  thiag."  One  notable  pe- 
culiarity of  the  case  was,  that  all  these 
promises  had  been  made,  and  all  these 
events  had  transpired  in  one  particu- 
lar place — and  that  rather  an  odd  one, 
viz.,  in  "  ibe  parish  of  Saint  Mary  Le 
Bow,  in  the  ward  of  Cheap,  in  the 
City  of  London,**  If  you  had  been 
better  acquainted  with  Mr  Weasel's 
associations  and  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, you  would  have  discovered  that 
in  his  imagination,  all  the  occurrences 
of  life  took  place  at  the  same  spot  1 
But  to  return — thus  was  Mr  Weasel 
engaged  when  they  entered.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  upwards  of  forty;  was  of 
iipare  make,  of  low  stature,  had  a  thin, 
sharp,  sallow,  face;  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance about  the  eyes  as  if  they  were 
half- blinded  with  being  incessantly 
directed  to  white  paper ;  he  had  a 
furrowed  forehead,  a  small  pursed-up 
mouth — one  hardly  knew  why,  but 
really  there  was  something  about  his 
look  that  instantly  suggested  to  you 
the  image  of  the  creature  whose  name 
he  bore.  He  was  a  ravenous  lawyer, 
darting  at  the  point  and  pith  of  every 
case  he  was  concerned  in,  and  sticking 
to  it— just  as  would  his  blood-thirsty 
namesake  at  the  neck  of  a  rabbit.  In 
law  he  lived,  moved,  and  had  his 
being.  In  his  dreams  he  was  ever- 
lastingly spinning  out  pleadings  which 
he  never  could  understand,  and  hunt- 
ing for  cases  which  he  could  not 
discover.    In  the  daytime,  however. 
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he  was  more  snocesBful.  In  fact, 
every  thing  he  aawj  heard^  or  read  of 
—wherever  he  was«  whatever  he  was 
doing,  suggested  to  him  questions  of 
Jaw  that  might  arise  out  of  it.  At  his 
lister's  wedding  (whither  he  had  not 
gone  without  reluctance)  he  got  into 
a  wrangle  with  the  bridegroom,  on  a 
question  started  by  himself,  whether 
an  infant  was  liable  for  goods  supplied 
to  his  wife  before  marriage;  at  his 
grandmother*s  funeral  he  got  into  an 
intricate  discussion  with  a  proctor 
about  bona  notabilia,  with  reference 
to  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  which 
the  venerable  deceased  had  left  behind 
her  in  Scotland,  and  a  poodle  in  the 
Isle  of  Man;  and  at  church,  the 
reading  of  the  parable  of  the  U/^'ust 
Steward,  set  his  devout,  ingenious, 
and  fertile  mind  at  work  for  the 
remainder  of  the  service,  as  to  the 
modes  of  stating  the  case  now-a-dajs 
against  the  offender,  and  whether  it 
would  be  more  advisable  to  proceed 
civilly  or  criminally ;  and  if  the 
former,  at  law  or  in  equity.  He  was 
a  hard-headed  man ;  very  clear  and 
acute,  and  accurate  in  his  legal  know- 
ledge :  every  other  sort  of  knowledge 
he  despised,  if,  indeed,  he  had  more 
than  the  faintest  hearsay  knowledge 
of  its  existence.  He  was  a  Cambridge 
man ;  and  there  had  read  nothing  but 
mathematics,  in  which  he  had  made  a 
decent  figure.  As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  his  degree,  he  migrated  to  the 
Temple,  where  he  had  ever  since 
continued  engaged  in  the  study,  and 
then  the  successful  practice,  of  the 
law,  as  a  special  pleader  under  the 
bar.  He  had  a  very  large  business, 
which  he  got  through  ably  and  rapidly. 
He  scarcely  ever  went  into  societv; 
when  (as  was  seldom  the  case)  he 
ventured  out  for  a  walk,  he  went 
(muttering  to  himself)  at  a  postman's 
pace,  to  get  the  greatest  quantity  of 
exercise,  in  the  smallest  space  of  time. 
He  was  not  a  bad-tempered  man, 
but  had  become  nervous,  fidgetty, 
and  irritable.  His  tone  of  voice  was 
feeble,  his  utterance  hesitating,  his 
manner  hurried.  What  a  laughable 
contrast  between  him  and  his  visitor  I 
The  Attorney- General  coming  to  Mr 
WeaseFs  chamber,  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  magnificent  mastiff  suddenly  pok- 
ing his  bead  into  the  little  kennel  of  a 
querulous  pug-dog ;  and  I  suppose 
Mr  Aubrey  might  be  likened  to  a 
greyhound  accompanying  the  afore- 
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said  mastiff  I  On  seeuig  hU  viuters. 
Mr  Weasel  instantly  got  up,  with  a 
blush  of  surprise,  and  a  little  hurry 
and  embarrassment  of  manner.  His 
clerk  put  out  a  couple  of  chairs,  and 
down  they  sate.  The  Attorney* 
General  came  to  the  point  in  half  a 
minute,  and  the  matter  was  very 
quickly  settled  ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  within  a  day  or  two's  time,  as 
soon  as  the  forms  necessary  for  ad- 
mitting Mr  Aubrey  to  an  Inn  of 
Court  should  have  been  completed,  he 
should  commence  his  attendance  at 
Mr  Weasel's,  from  ten  o'clock  till 
five,  daily. 

''  It's  a  comical  looking  little  ani- 
mal, isn't  it?"  quoth  the  Attorney* 
General,  with  a  laugh,  as  soon  as  they 
had  got  out  of  hearing. 

Certainly,  I  don't  feel  particularly 


"  Oh,  pho !  He's  the  very  man  for 
you — the  very  man.  There's  no  non- 
sense with  Weasel ;  you  may  learn 
an  infinite  deal  of  law  from  him,  and 
that  is  all  you  want.  He's  a  very 
inoffensive  fellow ;  and  ]('ve  no  doubt 
you'll  soon  like  his  chambers  greatly* 
if  you're  in  earnest  in  studying  Uie 
law.  You  go  or  not,  of  course,  as 
you  choose ;  whatever  you  do  is  per- 
fectly voluntary ;  pay  him  his  hundred 
guineas,  and  then,  if  you  like,  yoa 
may  get  many  thousand  pounds'  worth 
out  of  him  in  the  twelvemonthi  Now* 
I  muti  bid  you  good  mornings— I've 
really  not  another  moment  to  spare. 
God  bless  you,  mv  dear  Aubrey ; 
and,"  he  added,  with  great  kindness* 
and  a  very  pointed  manner, ''  when- 
ever you  may  think  it  worth  yonr 
while  to  talk  over  your  affairs  with 
me,  come  without  notice  or  ceremony 
— ^wherever  I  may  be,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  youl"  Then  they 
parted.  Mr  Aubrey  was  not  aware 
of  a  certain  stroke  of  delicacy  and 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Attomey- 
Greneral;  viz.,  that  immediately  on 
the  Rule  being  discharged,  he  had 
sent  for  Mr  Runnington,  and  insisted 
on  returning  every  sixpence  of  his 
fees — upwards  of  six  hundred  guineas 
—desiring  that  Mr  Aubrey  should 
not  be  made  acquunted  with  it,  if  by 
any  means  Messrs  Runnington  coidd 
conceal  it  from  him  I 

A  little  fatigued  and  harassed  by 
several  important  matters,  which  kept 
him  engaged  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  he  reached  Vivian  Street  in 
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a  depressed  and  desponding  mood. 
Just  as  he  turned  the  comer,  he  be« 
held,  at  about  twenty  yards'  distance, 
Mrs  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey  slowly 
walking  homeward,. on  their  return 
from  the  Park.  Mrs  Aubrey  held 
Charles  by  the  hand,  who  was  dancing 
and  friBkiDg  wildly  about,  and  Miss 
Aubrey 'a  beautiful  little  Cato  she  was 
leading  along  by  a  slender  chain. 
They  were  in  half-mourning ;  there 
was  such  an  air  of  elegant  simplicity 
about  them— their  figures,  their  car- 
riage,  so  easy  and  graceful  I  Aubrey, 
as  heneared  them,  gazed  at  them  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  tendcr- 


'*Oh,  my  papal  my  papal"  sud* 
denly  exclaimed  Charles,  who,  in 
tnrnmg  round,  had  caught  sight  of 
his  father,  and  ran  eagerly  down  to 
him :  with  what  a  thrill  of  love  did  he 
take  in  his  arms  the  beautiful  breath^ 
less  boy,  and  how  his  heart  yearned 
towards  his  wife  and  sister,  as  they 
also  turned  quickly  round  to  meet 
him,  after  a  long  day*s  absence  1 
How  inexpressibly  dear  were  they 
to  him — how,  that  day,  he  enjoy- 
ed their  quiet  little  dinner-table — the 
romp  with  his  children  afterwards — 
and  a  long  evening  of  eager  and  inter- 
esting conversation,  after  the  liftle 
ones  had  gone  to  bed,  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Kate  busy  the  while  with  some 
slight  matter  of  needlework !  They 
had  received  several  letters  from  York- 
shire, whii^h  thev  read  to  him.  One 
was  from  poor  Doctor  Tatham,  who, 
though  he  concealed  a  good  deal  that 
iroald  have  occasioned  needless  pain, 
yet  gave  them  a  melancholy  notion  of 
the  altered  state  of  things  at  the  Hall. 
Though  it  was  rather  late  before  they 
retired  to  rest  on  the  evening  of  the 
ensuing  Sunday,  Mr  Aubrey  was  to 
be  found  seated  in  his  study  by  half- 
past  four  on  Monday  morning,  peru- 
sing with  profound  attention,  stimula« 
ted  by  the  strong  observation  of  the 
Attorney- General,  the  second  volume 
of  Blacutone'sCommentaries — a  work 
with  which  he  had  already  a  very  to- 
lerable familiarity.  *Twa8  really  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  that  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  so  nutny  absorbing  anxieties, 
soeh  distracting  apprehensions  con- 
ceming  the  future,  cov/c/ command  his 
attention  in  the  way  he  did.  To  be 
sore,  he  felt  that  it  was  plainly  life- 
and-death  work  with  him;  but  he 
might  have  derived  gr^at  encourage- 


ment from  perceiving  himself  possess- 
ed 6f  that  faculty  of  concentrating  the 
attention,  which  the  Attorney- General 
had  spoken  of  as  so  essential  an  attri- 
bute of  a  lawyer.     The  way  in  which 
he  parcelled  out  his  time  was  this: 
From  the  time  that  he  entered  his 
study  till  breakfast-time,  he  resolved 
to  read  law — ^from  ten  o'clock  till  four 
or  fiy^i  was  to  bo  spent  at  Mr  Wea- 
seVs  chambers — and  the  evenings  were 
to  be  devoted  to  the  society  of  his 
children,  his  wife,  and  sister,  and  also 
to  certain  occasional  literary  efforts, 
from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  some 
little  increase  to  his  means.  This  was 
severe  work ;  but  it  was  probably  the 
most  fortunate  and  salutary  thing  in 
the  world  for  Aubrey,  that  his  ener- 
gies should  be  thus  occupied,  and  his 
mind  kept  from  the  corroding  effects 
of  constant  reflection  upon  his  mbfor- 
tunes,  and  dismal  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  future.  After  he  had  spent 
a  few  davs  in  Mr  Weasel's  chambers, 
a  good  deal  of  his  prejudice  against 
that  gentleman  began  to  wear  off. 
Mr  Aubrey  found  him  all  that  the 
Attorney- General  had  described  him 
as  beings— a  very  acute  and  able  law* 
yer,  with  a  constant  current  of  im» 
portant,  variedi  and  instructive  busi* 
ness  running  through  his  chambers, 
and  every  disposition  to  render  his  ut- 
most assistance  to  Mr  Aubrey,  whom 
he  quickly  found  out  to  be  a  man  of 
very  superior  intellect,  and  most  seri< 
ously  bent  upon  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  profession.    Mr  Weasel 
was  not  blessed  with  the  power  of 
formally  communicatbg  elementanr 
knowledge;  Mr  Aubrey  had,  as  it 
were,  to  extract  from  him  what  ho 
wanted,  with  something  like  a  painful 
effort.     The  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion were  the  innumerable  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  miscellaneous  business, 
which  he  derived  from  a  watchful  at- 
tention to  whatever  passed  in  cham- 
bers— to  the  mode  in  which  Weasel 
hunted  up  and  applied  his  law,  and 
reduced  the  facts  involved  in  litigation 
into  legal  shape  and  language,  in  the 
process  of  pleading.    The  penetrating 
eye  of  Mr  Aubrey,  thus  closely  fixed 
on  every  thing  Uiat  came  under  his 
noticoi  quickly  began  to  discover  and 
appreciate  the  good  sense,  the  practi- 
cal utility  of  most  of  the  positive  rules 
of  law  which  he  saw  in  operation; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  three 
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veekfl^  he  began  to  feel  interest  in 
the  studj  upon  which  he  had  so  vigor* 
ously  entered,  and  in  which  he  felt  him* 
self  making  real  progress.  Mr  Weasel, 
during  even  that  time,  perceived  the 
prodigious  superiority  of  Mr  Aubrey 
over  another  pupil,  who  had  nearly 
completed  his  second  year  in  Mr  Wea- 
seKs  chambers,  after  a  twelvemonth 
spent  in  a  conveyancer's ;  not,  of 
course,  in  respect  of  legal  knowledge, 
but  of  intellectual  power  and  aptitude 
for  business*  He  would  return  to 
Vivian  Street  about  six  o'clock  each 
day,  a  little  fatigued  with  a  very  long 
day's  work,  (for  he  was  never  later 
than  five  o'clock  in  entering  his  study 
in  the  morning ;)  but  quicUy  cheered 
and  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  the  fond 
and  lovely  beings  whom  he  there  re- 
joined, and  who  had  been  counting  the 
very  minutes  till  he  returned.  Every 
day  knit  that  little  family  together,  if 

rible,  in  stronger  bonds  of  love  ; 
they  clung  to  each  other  with 
a  feeling  of  luiving  been  thrust  out 
of  the  great  gay  world  together,  and 
sent,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pilgrimage 
afar,  amidst  scenes  of  increasing  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  Every  day  that 
bore  them  further  from  their  expulsion 
from  Yatton,  as  it  were,  mellowed  their 
recollections  of  past  scenes,  and  pour- 
ed upon  their  wounded  feelings  the 
soothing  balm  of  pious  resignation ; 
and  somedmes,  also,  faint  and  trem- 
bling beams  of  hope  concerning  the 
fiiture  would  steal  across  the  gloomy 
chambers  of  their  hearts.  Thank  God, 
the  view  of  the  past  presented  to  them 
no  'occasion  for  shame,  for  remorse, 
for  self-condemnation !  They  trusted 
that,  in  their  day  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, they  had  not  been  found 
wanting  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them.  Therefore  they 
had  consolation  from  a  view  of  the 
past.     But  the  FDTD&E^indeed—- 

*'  Shadows,  clouds,  aad  darlLness  rested 
on  it." 

Their  hearts  involuntarily  fluttered 
and  shrunk  within  them,  when  they 
gazed  upon  the  threatening  gloom 
that  hung  over  it.  Their  straitened 
circumstances — an  honourable  poverty 
—had  been  a  burden  light,  indeed,  to 
bear.  They  were  very  happy  in  .one 
another's  company ;  their  house, 
though  small,  was  convenient,  and 
even  elegantly  comfortable ;  they  had 
health  I   Mr   Aubrey  had  constan 
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exercise  for  an  aetlve  and  vigorona 
mind,  in  the  acqubition  of  the  learn- 
ing of  a  noble  profession,  the  practico 
of  which    might   possibly    hereafter 
raise  all  of  them  to  even  affluence  and 
distinction — at  all  events,  might  secure 
them  the  substantial  comforU  of  life. 
But  Mr  Aubrey  would  have  momenta 
of  heaviness  and  trepidation.     When 
engaged  in  his  little  study,  in  the  pro* 
found  solitude  and  silence  of  the  early 
morning,  while  he  was  thus  straining 
his  faculties  to  their  utmost,  on  behalf 
of  the  sweet  innocent  beings — his  wife 
—his    children — his  sister — sleeping 
above,  he  would  sometimes  lean  back 
in  hb  chair,  with  a  very  deep  sigh,  and 
sink  into  a  reverie — oh,  how  sad  and 
punful  I — deepening  occasionally  into 
agony ;  but  he  would  suddenly  arouse 
himself,  and  resume  his  studies  with  a 
powerful  e£fbrt  at  abstraction — ^with 
additional   intensity   of  application.  ^ 
How  could  he  be  otherwise  than  mo- 
mentarily parafysed,  when  he  survey- 
ed his  alarming  and  tremendous  pecu*- 
niary    liabilities?     Bills    of  costs— 
Heaven  only  knew  to  what  amount- 
due  to  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap ;  to  his  own  attorneys,  Messrs 
Runnington ;  and  to  Mr  Parkinson : 
and  then — sickening  and  fearful  ob- 
ject I— the  Mesne  Profits—what  woe 
to  become  of  them  all  ?     The  mind 
that,  in  the  presence  of  such  disturb- 
ing forces  as  these,  could  apply  its 
energies  so  successfully  as  did  that  of 
Mr   Aubrey   to    the   acquisition    of 
knowledge,  with  any  degree  of  calm- 
ness, must  surely  have  been  of  no 
common  order,  and  have  undergone 
no  slight  discipline ;  but,  alas  1  alas! 
what  could  all  this  have  availed  him, 
unless  he  had  been  vouchsafed  assist- 
ance from  on  high  ?  When  the  toaUre 
were  come  in  unto  hie  soul;  when  he 
was  sinking  in  deep  mire,  where  there 
was  no  standing  g  when  he  waa  come 
into  deep  waters,  where  thefloode  over* 
flowed  Atm— whither  was  he  to  look 
but  to  one  quarter,  and  that  asovx, 
with  earnest*  and  faithful,  and  con* 
stant  supplication  to  the  Aknighty  ? 

The  constant  apprehension  of  very 
great  evil — suspense — ^is  a  state  almost 
as  terrible  and  insupportable,  especi* 
ally  to  Uiose  of  lively  susceptibilities, 
as  that  produced  by  the  infliction  of 
the  evil.  Everv  morning  when  An* 
brey  left  home,  he  dreaded  to  think  of 
what  might  happen  before  his  return ; 
and  when  he  quitted  the  Temple»  he 
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fell  a  sinkiBg  of  the  heart  when  he 
thought  of  what  might  have  transpired 
in  his  absence.  In  facty  they  all  of 
them  felt  like  those  whom  the  ominous 
silence  and  repose  of  surrounding  na* 
ture— a  portentous  calm  and  gloom 
oTerhead-- fill  with  trembling  appro* 
hension  of  the  coming  storm.  Their 
fears  are  qulpkened  by  the  occasional 
filling  of  large  spreading  drops  of  rain 
through  the  sultry  sky,  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring.  Upward  is  oft  turned 
the  pale  cheek  and  apprebensiYe  eve 
towards  the  black  accumulating  clouds^ 
from  which  may  soon  flame  the  de» 
stmctive  lightning — what>  in  such  a 
case,  is  there  to  rely  upon,  but  the 
mercy  of  Him  around  whose  throne 
are  clouds  and  darkness,  and  the 
whirlwind  and  tempest  his  ordering  ? 

They  were  sitting  one  morning  at 
their  usual  early  and  simple  break- 
^  fast,  and  Mr  Aubrey  was  reading 
aloud,  for  his  wife  and  sister's  sugges* 
tions,  a  second  article  which  he  had 
commenced  overnight,  designed  for 
one  of  the  Reviews — having  about  a 
fortnight  before  sent  off  his  first  effort, 
about  which,  however,  he  had  as  yet 
heard  nothing  $  and  Kate  was  play- 
fully patting  his  cheek,  and  telling 
him  that,  for  all  he  might  say  to  the 
contrary,  a  particular  expression  was 
not,  in  her  opinion,  elegant  English. 

*^  It  f>,  you  puss  of  a  critic,"  in« 
sisted  Aubrey,  with  a  good-natured 
laugh ;  and  then,  turning  to  Mrs  Au- 
brey^ "  What  do  you  say,  Agnes  ?" 

««  Oh — why — I  really  like  it  very 
much  as  it  is.*' 

**  I  sha'n't  alter  it,"  said  Aubrey, 
laughing. 

<'  Then  I'll  alter  it  when  you're 
gone,"  quoth  Kate,  with  affected  pert* 
ness,  and,  bringing  her  beautiful 
laughing  face  so  near  his  own,  with 
a  kind  of  air  of  defiance,  that  he  kiss* 
ed  her  forehead,  and  said  it  should  be 
as  she  chose. 

Just  then  a  knock  at  the  door  an- 
nounced a  visiter,  who  proved  to  be 
Mr  Runnington.  Why  it  was,  they 
hardly  knew;  but  they  all  slightly 
changed  colour.  He  had  call^  so 
early,  he  said,  to  ensure  seeing  Mr 
Aubrey  before  he  went  to  the  Tern* 
pie ;  and,  though  he  had  been  shown 
into  the  study,  Mr  Aubrey  insisted  on 
his  joining  the  breakfast  table. 

•'  We've  very  plain  fare  for  you, 
however,"  said  he,  as  Mr  Runningtoa 
yielded  to  hi«  irlfihe8« 


Mr  Aubrey  perceived,  with  som 
uneasiness,  that  his  kind  and  thoughtful 
countenance  wore  rather  an  anxious 
expression.  And  indeed  so  it  was. 
When  he  looked  at  those  who  sate  be* 
fore  him  —  interesting,  elegant,  yet 
with  a  plainly  forced  cheerfulness — 
reflected  on  the  sufferings  which  they 
had  passed  through,  and  that  which 
was  in  store  for  them — and  for  the 
first  bitter  instalment  of  which  he  had 
come  to  prepare  Mr  Aubrey— could 
he  but  feel  very  deep  sympathy  for 
them?  As  soon  as  he  had  retired 
with  Mr  Aubrey  to  the  study,  in  a 
low  tone  he  informed  Mr  Aubrey  of 
his  errand,  which  was  to  apprise  him 
that,  the  evening  before,  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap's  bill  had  come 
in. 

«*  Well,  show  it  me,  if  you  please," 
said  Mr  Aubrey,  calmly,  extending 
his  hand. 

**  My  dear  sir,  why  do  you  sup^ 
pose  I  have  it  with  me?"  enquired 
Mr  Runnington,  with  a  concerned  air. 
*'  You  are  not  accustomed  to  such 
matters — God  forbid  you  should  1  It 
is  too  bulky  for  me  to  have  brought 
with  me,  and  lies  at  our  office." 

<*  What  is  the  amount  of  it,  then  ?  *' 
enquired  Mr  Aubrey,  dreading  to  hear 
the  ^answer ;  while  Mr  Runnington 
took  out  of  his  pocket-book  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  he  handed  .to  Mr  Aubrey, 
and  on  which  the  latter  read:— 
<  L.3946,  14s.  6d.'  He  gazed  at  it 
for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  be* 
came  very  pale.  Mr  Runnington 
could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  him,  apd 
think  of  the  two  lovely  women  in  the 
adjoining  room,  who  were  so  fearfully 
interested  in  the  intelligence  which 
had  so  dismayed  Mr  Aubrey. 

"  This  is  a  very— large — amount," 
said  he,  at  length,  with  forced  calmness. 

*'  It  is  a  most  serious  affair,"  re- 

Elied  Mr  Runnington,  shaking  his 
ead,  and  sighing. 

"  Then  there  is  yours  — and  Mr 
Parkinson's." 

"Oh,  Mr  Auhrej'^ student  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,** 

**  Will  you  oblige  me,  by  saying, 
what  is  the  probable  amount  of  your 
bill?'*  enquired  Mr  Aubrey,  with  a 
calmness  which  seemed  lent  to  him  by 
despair. 

"  Oh !  I  assure  you  we  have  thought 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  nor  shall  we 
for  some  time  to  come^  Mr  Aubrey. 
We  have  not  the  alightest  intenttoii  of 
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troubling  our8elve8>  or  you^  with  the 
matter  till  you  may  be  in  a  position  to 
attend  to  it  without  serious  inconve* 
nience." 

'*  Bnt  do  favour  me  with  something 
like  a  notion"  pressed  the  unhappy 
Aubrey. 

«*  Why— perhaps  I  am  hardly  doing 
right  in  mentioning  it ;  but  wheneyer 
our  bill  is  sent  in,  it  will  be  less  by 
some  ax  hundred  and  fifty  pounds^  by 
the  noble  generosity  of  tbe  Attomey- 
Generalf  who  has  returned  all  his 
fees" 

'<  Returned  all  his  fees  1 "  echoed 
Mr  Aubrey*  starting*  while  the  colour 
rushed  into  hb  cheek*  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  of  pride 
struggling  with  astonishment*  and  gra> 
titude*  and  admiration.  He  exquisitely 
appreciated  the  conduct  of  his  distin- 
guished friend ;  and  at  the  same  time 
felt  a  totally  new  and  very  painful 
sense  of  pecuniary  obligation. 

**  I  feel,  Mr  Aubrey*  that  I  hare 
broken  my  pronuse  to  the  Attorney- 
General*  who  extracted  from  me  a 
solemn  pledge*  to  endeayour  so  to 
manage  the  matter  as  that  you  should 
never  know  it.  What  is  it*  after  all^ 
noble  as  it  is — ^to  the  Attorney- Gen- 
eral* with  his  L.  12*000  or  L.15,000  a- 
year?" 

*'  Oh — do  not  talk  so,  Mr  Running- 
ton  ;  I  am  oyerpoweied*  oppressed. 
.Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  experienced 
feelings  like  those  by  which  I  am  now 
agitated  I  *'  He  rose*  and  stood  oppo- 
site the  window  for  a  few  minutes — 
neither  of  them  speaking.  Then  lie 
returned  to  his  seat. 

**  How  much  does  that  leave  me  your 
debtor?" 

*'  Why — ^really  it  is  hard  to  say*  un- 
prepared—I should  imagine  that  our 
account  is  reduced  to  some  L.1500  or 
L.ieOO-^bout  which  " 

"  Then  there  is  Mr  ParkinsonV* 
said  Aubrey*  in  a  low  tone*  but  with 
a  desperate  air;  presently  adding — 
"  Here  are  some  L.6000  or  L.7000  to 
start  with ;  and  then  we  come  to  the 
mesne  profits  —  gracious*  gracious 
Godr*  he  suddenly  added*  with  a 
visible  shudder.  He  folded  his  arms 
conyidsively,  and  gazed,  for  a  second 
or  two,  at  Mr  Runnington*  with  an  eye 
whose  expression  was  overpowering. 
In  his  face  Mr  Runnington  beheld  no 
longer  the  mild  and  melancholy  ex- 
pression to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
ioined>  but  a  sternness  and  power  were 
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apparent  in  his  features*  which  he  had 
not  imagined  them  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing. They  told'  of  a  strong  soul 
thoroughly  roused*  and  excited*  and 
in  agony.  At  that  moment  a  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  door*  as  of  very  little 
fingers.  ''  Come  in  1 "  exchdmed  Bfr 
Aubrey*  with  unusual  quickness  and 
'sternness.  The  deorwas  gently  opened, 
and  Charles'  little  face  peeped  into  the 
room  timidly*  quite  startled  by  the 
tone  in  which  he  had  been  addressed. 
**  Come  in,  my  child  I*'  said  Mr  Aubrey, 
rather  tremulously*  when  he  observed 
the  apprehensiveness  overspreading 
the  little  features  of  his  son.  Charies 
immediately  advanced,  with  a  serious 
submissive  air*  saying — '<  This  letter 
is  just  come*- Mamma  sent  me  irith 
it." 

<<  Give  it  me,  Charles**'  said  Mr 
Aubrey,  extending  his  hand  for  it* 
while  with  the  other  he  gently  placed 
the  child  upon  his  lap — kissed  him. 
''  Fm  not  angry  with  you,  Charles**' 
add  he  tenderly. 

''  Tve  not  been  naughty^  you  know, 
dear  papa?**  said  he  witii  innocent 
surprise. 

««  No,  no*  my  little  love.**  The  fa- 
ther could  say  no  more ;  but  putting 
aside  the  child*s  flowing  curly  locks 
from  his  temples*  as  it  were  mechani- 
cally* he  gazed  on  his  little  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then  folded  him  in  his 
arms  with  unspeakable  tenderness. 
Mr  Runnington  rose*  and  stood  for 
some  moments  gazing  through  the 
window*  unwilling  that  his  own  emo- 
tion should  be  observed.  When  Mr 
Aubrey  opened  the  letter*  it  proved  to 
be  from  the  publisher  of  the  Review 
to  which  he  had  sent  his  article*  en- 
closing a  cheque  for  forty  guineas* 
expressing  an  earnest  desiro  that  he 
would  continue  his  contributions*  and 
assuring  him  that  the  editor  considered 
tho  article  ''in  every  way  admirable." 
As  soon  as  he  had  glanced  over  the 
letter— '<  You  little  messenger  of  hope 
and  mercy  T*  he  thought*  again  kissing 
his  son*  who  sate  passively  gazing  at 
the  agitated  countenance  of  his  father 
— *^  I  cannot*  I  will  not  despair  1  You 
havo  brought  me*  as  it  were*  a  rar  of 
light  from  heaven*  piercing  the  Jar- 
ful gloom  of  my  situation :  *tis  a  token, 
surely,  that  I  am  not  forgotten :  I  feel 
as  though  an  angel*  momentarily 
brightening  the  night  of  sorrow*  had 
come  and  whispered  in  my  ear — 
*  COURAGE  1*  *'    His  features  began  to 
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Tesume  their  natural  serenity  of  ex- 
pression.   **  Take  it  in  to  your  mam- 
ma/* said  he^  kissing  little  Charles^ 
and  dispatching  him  with  the  letter. 
Shortly  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he  had 
recoTored  the  command  of  his  manner 
sufficiently  to  avoid  occasioning  un- 
easiness to  Mrs  and  Miss  Auhrey,  he 
proposed  to  Mr  Rnnnington  that  they 
should  walk  towards  the  Temple ;  and 
bidding  adieu  to  tho^  whom  he  left 
behind  him,  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  ask  him  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  Mr  Runnington's  errand,  but 
leaving  them  in  high  spirits  at  the 
letter  which  he  had  sent  in  to  them, 
he  quitted  the  house  arm-in-arm  with 
Mr  Rnnnington.  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  that  gentleman  had  had  no  one  to 
consult,  he  would  have  relieved  Mr 
Aubrey  altogether  from  liability  to 
him ;  but  he  had  four  partners ;  their 
own  pecuniary  outlay  had  been  consi- 
derable ;  and,  therefore,  the  thing  was 
really  out  of  the  question.     As  they 
walked  along,  in  the  course  of  much 
anxious  conversation  Mr  Rnnnington 
told  Mr!  Aubrey,  that  he  considered 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's 
bill  to  be  extortionate;  and  that  it 
might,  on  taxation — a  process  which 
he  explained  to  Mr  Aubrey — ^be  re« 
duced,  probably,  by  at  least  one-half. 
But  he  also  reminded  Mr  Aubrey  of  the 
power  which  they  held  in  their  hands, 
in  respect  of  the  mesne  profits ;  and 
intimated  his  opinion,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability they  had  made  out  their  biU 
with  an  eye  to  such  considerations, 
namely,  that  it  should  be  discharged 
without  rigorous  scrutiny  into  its  con- 
stituent items,  before  they  would  lis* 
ten  to  any  terms  whatever  for  the 
payment  of  the  mesne  profits ;   and 
that  Mr  Aubrey's  position,  with  re- 
spect to  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  was  one  which  required  the 
greatest  possible  deliberation  and  cir- 
cumspection on  his  part,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  the  bUl  just  delivered  in 
by  them. 

''  I  see  the  whole/*  said  Mr  Au- 
hrey,  "  comes  to  this :  they  will  re- 
lieve me  from  liability  to  Mr  Titmouse, 
for  as  much  of  what  may  be  due  to 
him,  as  they  can  divert  into  their  own 
pockets  r* 

**  That  certainly  seems  very  much 
like  it,**  replied  Mr  Rnnnington, 
shrugging hisshoulders;  <<  but  you  will 
leave  all  such  considerations  and  mat- 
ters to  us ;  and  rely  on  our  honour 
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and  our  discretion.  At  what  mav  ap- 
pear to  us  the  exact  moment  for  doing 
so  with  efiect,  depend  upon  our  most 
cautious  interference.  We  know,  Mr 
Aubrey,  the  kind  of  people  we  have  to 
deal  with.  Mr  Titmouse  is  very  likely 
to  be  merely  a  puppet  in  their  hancte 
— at  least  in  those  of  Mr  Gammon, 
who  is  a  very  long-headed  man,  and 
with  whom,  I  have  no  doubt*  our  ne- 
gotiations will  have  to  be  carried  on." 
'*  That  is  just  what  the  Attorney- 
General  said — and  he  invited  me, 
moreover,  to  converse  with  him  when- 
ever I  might  consider  that  his  advice 
would  be  useful.** 

**  Could  you  have  a  better  adviser? 
He  has  a  most  penetrating  sagacity, 
long  exercised— in  short,  his  qualifica- 
tions are  consummate ;  and  I  should 
not  hesitate  about  consulting  him 
whenever  we  feel  at  a  loss.** 

«*  Why  should  I  disguise  any  thing 
from  you,  Mr  Rnnnington  ?** — said 
Aubrey — "you  ought  to  know  the 
exact  state  of  my  afiairs.  I  have  a 
litUe  family  plate,  which  1  could  not 
bear  to  part  with ;  my  books ;  and  the 
remnants  of  the  furniture  at  Yatton, 
which  I  have  saved  in  order  to  furnish 
our  present  residence,  Besides  this, 
the  outside  of  all  that  I  am  possessed 
of— and  I  have  no  expectations,  nor 
has  my  wife  nor  my  poor  sister,  from 
any  quarter — is  a  sum  of  about  L.3000 
in  the  funds,  and  L.42d  atmy  banker's. 
Those  are  my  circumstances;  they 
appal  me  merely  in  stating  them  :— 
Why,  I  owe  double  the  sum  I  have 
named,  for  lawyers'  bills  only.  I  have 
not  enough,  without  parting  with  my 
books  and  plate,  to  discharge  even 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's 
biUI" 

*'  It  would  be  cruel  and  absurd  in 
me  not  to  express  at  once,  Mr  Aubrey, 
my  conviction  that  your  situation  is 
fearfully  critical ;  and  that  your  sole 
hope  is  in  the  treatment  which  may  be 
expected  from  Messrs  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap,  and  their  client,  Mr 
Titmouse.  Serious  as  are,  at  present, 
your  other  liabilities — to  that  one, 
they  are  but  as  a  bucket  of  water  to 
the  Thames.  As  we  are  talking,  Mr 
Aubrey,  in  this  candid  and  unrestrain- 
ed manner,  I  will  tell  you  my  chief 
source  of  apprehension  on  your  ac- 
count, with  reference  to  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap:  namely,  that 
they  may  possibly  speculate  on  your 
being  able,  if  placed  in  real  perils  to 
2r 
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call  around  yon,  in  your  extremity,  a 
host  of  wealth/  and  powerful  friehda — 
as  security,  or  otherwise*' 

"  They  will  find  themselves,  then^ 
utterly  mistaken.  If  they  and  their 
client  are  really  capahle  of  such  shock- 
ing brutality — such  wanton  oppres- 
sion— let  them  do  their  worst :  I  am 
resigned.  Providence  will  find  out  a 
shelter  for  my  wife  and  children,  and 
my  dear,  devoted,  high-spirited  sbter; 
and  as  for  myself,  rather  than  satiate 
the  rapacity  of  such  wretches,  by 
plundering  good-natured  and  generous 
friends,  I  will  end  my  days  in  prison.*' 

Mr  Aubrey  was  evidentlv  not  a 
little  excited  while  he  said  this ;  but 
there  was  that  in  his  tone  of  voiee, 
and  in  his  eye,  which  told  Mr  Run- 
nington  that  he  meant  what  he  said ; 
ana  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  have 
come  to  the  point  of  oppression  and 
injustice,  no  man  could  resist  more 
powerfully,  or  endure  with  a  more 
dignified  and  iufiexible  resolution. 
But  Mr  Runnington  would  fiun  hope 
that  it  would  not  come  to  such  an 
issue.  He  eonsoled  Mr  Aubrey  with 
assurances,  that  as  for  their  own  de- 
mand, it  might  stand  over  for  several 
jrears ;  and  that  80»  he  was  sure,  would 
It  be  with  the  far  lesser  demand  of  Mr 
Parkinson  |  and  that  if,  by  a  great 
effort,  suffioieut  could  be  raised  to  dis- 
charge promptly  the  bill  of  Messrs 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  some 
much  more  favourable  arrangement 
respecting  the  amount  and  mode  of 
payment  of  the  mesne  profits  might  be 
effected^leaving  Mr  Aubrey,  in  the 
mean  time,  leisure  to  apply  himsdf 
vigorously  to  his  studies  for  the  bar, 
for  which  Mr  Runnington  assured  him 
that  he  considered  him  peculiarly 
qualified ;  and  pledged  himself  to  back 
bim  with  all  the  influence  he  had,  or 
could  command. 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  Mr  Running- 
ton  ! "  said  Aubrey,  with  a  little  excite- 
ment, <'is  it  not  very  nearly  intolerable 
that  I  should  pass  the  prime  of  my  days 
in  thraldom  to  such  people  as  these  ? 
and  be  encircled  by  the  chains  of  such 
a  man  as  this  Titmouse  is  represented 
as  being  ?  I  will  not  call  myself  bis 
foe,  nor  his  victim  ;  but  I  am  the  one 
through  whose  sudden  destitution  he 
has  obtained  a  splendid  fortune.  I 
did  not  knowingly  deprive  him  of  it — 
ho  must  be  bereft  of  all  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  humanity,  to  place  me, 
whom  he  has  already  stripped  of  all. 
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upon  the  rack— the  rack  of  extortion ! 
Oh!  put  me  in  his  place,  and  him  in 
mine — do  you  think  I  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  what  I  had  gained  ? 
Would  I  have  alarmed  and  tortured 
him  by  calling  for  an  account  of  what 
he  had  spent  with  a  firm,  a  reasonable 
persuasion  that  it  was  his  own  ?  Oh, 
no  I  I  could  not  only  have  forgiven 
him  all,  but  endeavoured  to  secure  him 
from  future  want.*'  He  sighed.  "Ob, 
that  I  were  at  this  moment  a  free  man ! 
pauper^^sed  in  meo  cere  ;  that  I  had 
but  five  hundred  pounds  to  keep  me 
and  mine  for  a  year  or  two^-with  a 
mind  at  ease  and  fit  for  study!  but 
here  we  are,  at  the  Temple.  When 
shall  we  meet  again— or  shall  i  hear 
from  you  ?  '* 

*'  Very  shortly,"  replied  Mr  Rub- 
ninffton,  who  for  the  last  few  minutes 
had  been  listening  to  Mr  Aubrey  in 
respectful  and  sympathizing  silence ; 
and,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
with  much  cordiality  and  fervency  of 
manner,  he  pledged  himself  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  his  inte^ests. 

When  Mr  Aubrer  arrived  at  Mr 
Weasel's  chambers,  he  looked  deject- 
ed  and  harassed}  but,  with  a  noble 
effort  of  self-command,  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself,  calmly  and  vigorously, 
to  the  business  of  the  day.  From 
time  to  time  he  peremptorily  excluded 
the  harassing  thoughts  and  reeoUec- 
tions  arising:  out  of  his  morning's  inter- 
view with  Mr  Runnington ;  an4  suc- 
ceeded in  concentrating  his  attention 
upon  a  case  of  more  than  usual  intri- 
eacy  and  multifariousness  of  details, 
which  Mr  Weasel,  having  glanced 
over,  had  laid  aside  for  a  more  lei- 
surely perusal.  He  handed  it,  how- 
everj  to  Mr  Aubrey,  soon  after  his 
arrivali  with  something  approaching 
to  a  secret  satisfaction,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  *'  proving  too  much  for 
him  ;*'  but  lie  was  mistaken.  Mr  Aubrey 
left  a  little  earlier  than  usual ;  but  not 
before  he  had  sent  in  the  yoluminons 
"  case"  to  Mr  Weasel's  room  by  the 
clerk,  together  with  a  half-sheet  of 
draft  paper,  containing  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  resi)lts  at  which  he  had 
arrived ;  and  which  not  a  little  sur- 
prised Mr  Weasel.  The  ease  did  not 
happen  to  involve  much  technical 
knowledge ;  but  in  respect  of  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  it  was  drawn 
up,  and  the  confusion  worse  confound- 
ed of  the  transactions  themselves,  out 
of  which  the  question  arose,  required 
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patient  persevering  attention^  strength 
ofmemory^andgreatclear-headedness. 
In  shorty  Weasel  owned  to  himself 
that  poor  Aubrey  had  taken  a  yerj 
masterly  view  of  the  case ;  and  how 
would  his  estimate  of  his  pupil's  ability 
have  been  enhanced,  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
— one  so  calculated  to  distract  his  at- 
tention, and  prevent  that  hearty  and 
complete  devotion  to  legal  studies, 
without  which  Mr  Weasel  well  knew 
how  vain  was  the  attempt  to  master 
them? 

"  Read  Aubrey's  opinion  on  that 
troublesome  case— I  mean  the  Cornish 
Bank?"  enquired  Weasel,  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  of  Mr  Thorougbpace, ' 
another  pupil  who  had  just  taken  his 
•seat  beside  Mr  Weasel,  to  see  him 
•^  settle,'*  [t.  e,,  score  out,  interline, 
and  alter,]  a  pleading  drawn  by  the 
aforesaid  Thoroughpace.  That  gen- 
tleman replied  in  the  negative.  '*  He*8 
got  a  headpiece  of  his  own,  I  can  tell 
you.  Egad,  somehow  or  another,  he 
always  contrives  to  hit  the  nail  dn  the 
head." 

*'  I'd  a  sort  of  notion,  the  very  first 
day  he  came,  that  he  was  a  superior 
man,**  replied  Thoroughpace.  "  He 
makes  very  few  notes — seems  to  trust 
entirely  to  his  head" — 

''  Ah  t  a  man  may  carry  that  too 
far,'*  interrupted  Mr  Weasel,  thrust- 
ing a  pinch  of  snuff  up  his  nose. 

"  Then  I  wish  /  could,"  replied 
Thoroughpace.  *'  Isn't  there  such  a 
thing  as  making  the  hand  engross  the 
business  of  the  head  ?"  Mr  Weasel — 
recollecting  that  in  his  library  stood 
twelve  thick  folio  volumes  of  manu- 
script '*  precedents,*'  which  he  had 
been  fool  enough  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  during  his  pupilage,  and 
the  first  year  or  two  of  his  setting  up  in 
business — hemmed,  and  again  applied 
to  his  snuff-box.  "  How  do  you  get 
on  with  him  in  the  pupil's  room  ?"  he 
enquired. 

"  Why,  I  didn't  like  him  at  first. 
Very  reserved,  and  has  a  little  ^ati- 
teur.  Even  now,  though  very  cour- 
teous, he  says  little,  seems  entirely 
absorbed  by  his  studies,  and  yet  to 
have  something  or  other  on  his  mind." 

"  Ah  I  I  dare  say,  law 's  no  trifle, 
I  warrant  him.  I  dare  say  it  teases 
him." 

<'  By  Jove !  but  I  don*t  think  it 
does,  I  never  saw  a  man  to  whom  it 
seemed  to  yidd  so  easily.     He's  ft 
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particularly  gentlemanlike  person  | 
and  there's  something  very  attractive 
in  his  countenance.  He  seems  highly 
connected.  I've  seen  several  notes 
come  here  for  him  with  coronets  on 
the  seals,  and  several  vTell-known"-^ 

''  YouWe  heard  of  the  great  canse 
of  Doe  d.  Titmouse  t;.  Jolter^  a  York« 
[»hire  ejeetftient  case,  tried  only  last 
Spring  assizes  ?  Well,  he's  the  defen- 
dant, and  has,  I  hear,  lost  every 
thing." 

"  Ton  astonish  me  I  By  Joya,  but 
he  had  need  work  !*' 

"  Shall  we  set  to  work,  Mr  Tho- 
roughpace  ?"  said  Weasel,  suddenly^ 
looking  at  his  watch  lying  on  hii 
desk.  '<  I've  promised  to  let  them 
have  this  plea  by  six  o'clock— or  they'll 
be  signing  Judgment  ;'*  and  plunging 
his  pen  into  the  inkstand,  to  work  he 
went,  more  suo,  as  if  such  a  man  as 
his  pupil,  Mr  Aubrey,  had  never 
existed.  He  was  not  a  particularly 
hard,  hearted  man  ;  but  I  believe  that 
if  a  ayjias  ad  Satisfaciendum  (t.  e, 
process  to  take  the  body  into  custody) 
against  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire,  had 
come  into  Mr  Weasel's  chambers  to 
settle,  as  requiring  special  accuracy, 
— after  humming  and  hawing  a  bit — 
and  taking  an  extra  pinch  of  snuff,  he 
would  have  settled  it,  marked  his 
seven- and'Sucpence  in  the  corner,  and 
sent  it  out  with  the  other  papers  as  ft 
matter  of  course. 

On  Mr  Aubrey's  return  home  to 
dinner,  he  found  that  his  sister  had 
received  another  long  letter  from  Dr 
Tatham,  to  which  was  appended  a 
postscript  mentioning  Mr  Gammon  in 
such  terms  as  suggested  to  Mr  Aubrey 
a  little  scheme  which  he  resolved  to 
carry  into  effect  on  the  morrow — 
namely,  to  call  himself  at  the  office  of 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
and  seek  an  interview  with  Mr  Gam- 
mon,  who,  Dr  Tatham  stated,  had 
quitted  Yatton  for  town  only  the  day 
before  the  doctor  had  written  to  Miss 
Aubrey.  After  a  very  restless  and 
unhappy  night,  during  which  he  was 
tormented  with  all  kinds  of  dismal 
dreams,  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap  figuring  in  each  as  the  stem  and 
mysterious  arbiters  of  his  earthly 
destiny,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
his  present  insupportable  suspense-* 
to  learn  at  once  the  extent  of  what  he 
had  either  to  hope  or  to  fear— by 
calling  that  very  afternoon  at  Saffron 
HUl.    For  that  purpose,  he  quitted 
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Mr  Weasel's  at  the  early  hour  of 
three  o'clock ;  and  straightway  hent 
his  steps  through  Fetter  Lane  to  Hat* 
ton  Garden*  and  thence  enquiring  his 
way  to  Saffron  Hill..  He  was  not 
long  in  finding  the  house  of  which  he 
was  in  quests  hb  eye  being  soon  at- 
tracted by  the  great,  gleaming  brass- 
plate  with  '*  Quirk,  Gammon^  and 
Snap/*  as  prominent  and  threatening 
as  ever  those  names  had  appeared  to 
Titmouse  in  the  day  of  his  agony  and 
suspense.  He  had  stood  gazing  at 
them  with  idiot  longing  and  yulgar 
apprehension,  as  the  reader  has  seen. 
How  yery  different  a  person  now  looked 
at  them  with  feelings  of  intense  inter- 
est and  overmastering  anxiety,  as  at 
the  names  of  those  who  had  him  com- 
pletely in  their  power — ^his  fortunes, 
nb  liberty f  bis  livelihood,  and  that  of 
the  dear  beings  whose  interests,  whose 
all  on  earth,  whose  personal  safety 
were  bound  up  in  his.  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  a  jaded  air,  dressed  in  a  buttoned 
black  surtout,  and  with  an  umbrella 
under  his  arm,  entered  the  hall,  where 
were  sitting  and  standing  two  or  three 
strange*looking  people — one  suffering, 
evidently  great  agitation  ;  in  fact, 
relatives  of  prisoners,  whose  trials  for 
capital  offences  were  coming  on  the 
next  day  at  Newgate — and  made  his 
way  into  a  room,  on  the  door  of  which 
be  read  '<  Clerk's  Room." 

*' Now  sir,  your^  business ?'  said  a 
shoirily  dressed  Jewish-looking  youth, 
lolling  at  a  desk  from  which  he  did 
not  move,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
very  dbagreeable  assurance. 

"  Is  Mr  Gammon  within  ?'*  enquir- 
ed Mr  Aubrey,.taking  off  his  hat ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  something  in  his 
voice,  countenance,  and  bearing  that 
induced  the  personage  he  addressed  to 
slip  off  his  stool,  and  exhibit  as  cour- 
teous an  fdr  as  he  could  possibly  as- 
sume. 

'^  Mr  Gammon  is  in  his  room,  sir, 
and  alone.  I  believe  he  is  rather 
busy — but  I've  no  doubt  you  can  see 
him." 

The  fact  was,  that  at  that  moment 
Mr  Gammon  was  engaged  drawing 
up  "  Instructions  to  prepare  Declara- 
tion" in  an  action  for  mesne  profits, 
against  Mr  Aubrey  I  He  had  only 
the  day  before  returned  from  Yatton, 
where  circumstances  had  occurred 
which  had  quickened  their  intended 
proceeding  against  Mr  Aubrey — as 
the  first  quarter  to  which,  at  Mr  Tit- 
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mouse*8  suggesUon,  they  were  to  look 
for  a  considerable  supply  of  read/ 
money.  That  morning,  in  the  very 
room  into  which  Mr  Aubrey  was  to 
be  presently  shown,  had  taken  place  a 
long  discussion  between  Mr  Quirk 
and  Mr  Gammon,  on  the  subject 
which  had  now  brought  to  thdr  of- 
fice, Mr  Aubrey.  Mr  Quirk  was  for 
making  short  work  of  it — for  ''  going 
straight  a- head" — and  getting  the 
whole  £60,000,  or  security  for  the 
greater  portion,  and  £20,000  down! 
Gammon,  however,  was  of  opinion 
that  that  was  mere  madness;  that 
by  attempting  to  proceed  to  extremi* 
ties  against  so  unfortunate  a  sufferer 
as  Mr  Aubrey,  they  could  not  fail  of 
drawing  down  on  themselves  and  their 
client  universal  execration ;  and,, 
moreover,  of  driving  Mr  Aubrey  des-'. 
perate,  and  forcing  him  either  to  quit 
the  country,  or  accept  the  protection 
of  the  insolvent  laws.  He  had,  at 
length,  satisfied  Mr  Quirk  that  their 
only  chance  was  in  gentleness  and 
moderation;  and  the  old  gentleman 
had,  as  usual,  agreed  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  operations  suggested  by  Gammon. 
The  latter  personage  had  quite  as  keen 
a  desire  and  firm  determination  as  the 
former,  to  wring  out  of  their  wretched 
victim  the  very  last  farthing  that  there 
was  the  slightest  probability  of  obtain, 
ing;  for  Titmouse  had  pointed  to 
that  quarter  for  the  discharge  of  his 
ten  thousand  pound  bond  to  the  firm, 
and  also  their  bill  of  costs  to  him, 
(which  contained  some  three  hundred 
items,  slightly  varied  in  language,  that 
were  also  charged  in  their  bill  to  Mr 
Aubrey;)  then  twenty— or  at  least 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  himself.  Titmouse  ; 
and  all  the  rest  that  could  be  got,  Mr 
Gammon  might  appropriate  to  his  own 
use.  His  enquiries  into  Mr  Aubrey's 
circumstances,  had  completely  convin- 
ced him,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  extract  any  considerable  sum  from 
that  unfortunate  gentleman  ;  and  that 
if  they  could  contrive  to  get  their  bill 
paid,  perhaps  substantial  security  for 
four  or  five  thousand  of  the  mesne  pro- 
fits, and  his  own  personal  security  for 
the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder, hereafter — they  had  better 
rest  satisfied — and  look  for  liquidation 
of  their  own  heavy  claim  to  a  mort* 
gage  upon  the  Yatton  estates.  Mr 
Gammon  had  also  proposed  to  himself 
certain  other  objects,  in  dealing  with 
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Mr  Aubrey*  than  the  mere  extraction 
of  money  from  him :  and*  in  short* 
prompted  by  considerations*  such  as 
those  above  intimated*  he  had  come  to 
the  determinatioD*  an  hour  or  so  before 
Mr  Aubrey*8  most  unexpected  visit*  to 
be  at  once  prepared  with  the  necessary 
means  for  setting  in  motion  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  the  arrear 
of  mesne  profits. 

'<  Have  I  the  honour  to  address  Mr 
Gammon?**  commenced  Mr  Aubrey* 
courteously*  on  being  shown  into  the 
room — ^not  announced  by  name*  where 
Gammon  sate  busily  engaged  writing 
out  the  **  Instructions "  for  framing 
the  rack  on  which  it  was  designed  to 
extend  the  as  yet  unconscious  Aubrey. 

"  Sir*  my  name  is  Gammon*'*  he 
replied*  colouring  a  little-arising  from 
'  hia  chair*  with  an  expression  of  very 
great  surprise— '<  I  believe  I  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  Mr  Aubrey  ?— I  beg 
you  will  allow  me  to  oflfer  you  a  chair" 
— ^he  continued*  placing  one  as  far 
as  he  could  from  the  table*  and  then* 
getting  another,  he  sate  down  between 
Mr  Aubrey  and  the  table ;  expecting 
to  hear  his  visiter  at  once  open  the 
subject  of  their  bill*  which  they  had 
to  recently  sent  in. 

"  Will  you  suflter  me*  Mr  Aubrey*" 
commenced  Gammon*  with  a  bland 
and  subdued  dr*  not  fulsome,  but  ex- 
tremely deferential,  "before  entering 
on  any  business  which  may  have 
brought  you  here*  to  express  deep  and 
aincere  sympathy  with  your  sufferings* 
and  my  personal  regret  at  the  share 
we  have  had  in  the  proceedings  which 
have  ended  so  adversely  for  your  in- 
terests? But  our  duty  as  professional 
men*  Mr  Aubrey*  is  often  as  plain  as 
painfull" 

•«  I  feel  obliged  for  your  kind  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy — but  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  conceive  any  apology 
necessary.  Neither  I  nor  my  advisers 
have  ever  had  cause  to  complain  of 
harsh  or  unprofessional  treatment  on 

Jrour  part  i  our  proceedings  certain- 
y  came  upon  me— upon  all  of  us — like 
a  thunderstroke,"  said  Mr  Aubrey* 
with  a  subdued  sigh.  ''  I  trust  that 
yon  have  given  me  credit*  Mr  Gam- 
mon, for  offering,  no  vexatious  or  un- 
conscientious obstacles.*' 

"  Oh*  Mr  Aubrey,  on  the  contrary* 
I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  my 
sense  of  your  straight-forward  and 
high-minded  conduct ;  and  have  often 
expressed  my  sentiments  on  that  sub- 
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ject  to  Messrs  Runningtons*"  —  Mr 
Aubrey  bowed — '<  and  again  anx- 
iously beg  that  you  will  give  me  credit 
for  feeling  the  profoundest  sympathy" 
— he  paused*  as  if  from  emoticui  : 
and  such  might  well  have  been  ex« 
cited*  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Aubrey 
— calm*  and  melancholy — ^his  face  full 
of  anxiety*  and  his  figure*  naturally 
slender*  evidently  somewhat  emaoiat-> 
ed.  ['<  I  wonder***  thought  Gammon* 
*^  whether  he  has  any  insurances  on  his 
life. — He  certainly  has  rather  a  con- 
sumptive look :  how  could  one  ascer- 
tain whether  he  has  insured?  And 
where?*']  **  I  trust*  most  sincerely* 
Mr  Aubrey*  that  the  mental  sufferings 
you  must  have  undergone  have  not 
affected  your  health  ?*'  enquired  Gam- 
mon* with  an  air  of  infinite  concern, 

'I  A  little*  but  thank  God*  not  ma- 
terially ;  I  never  was  very  robust*" 
he  replied*  with  a  faint  sad  smile. 

*'lHow  like  his  mfcr /"—thought 
Gammon*  watching  his  companion*s 
countenance  with  real  interest.] 

*'  I  am  not  quite  sure*  Mr  6am<« 
mon*"  continued  Aubrev*  ''that  I  am 
observing  etiquette  in  thus  coming  to 
you*  on  a  matter  which  you  may  con- 
sider ought  to  have  been  left  to  my 
attorneys*  and  who  know  nothing  of 
my  present  visit— but  *'— 

< '  An  honourable  mind  like  yours*  Mr 
Aubrey*  may  surely  act  according  to 
its  own  impulses*  with  safety  I  As  for 
etiquette,  I  know  of  no  professional  rule 
which  I  break,  in  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion with  you  of  any  topic  con- 
nected with  the  action  which  has  re- 
cently been  determined*"  said  Gam- 
mon* cautiously  and  particularly  on 
his  guard*  as  soon  as  his  penetrating 
eye  had  detected  the  acuteness  which 
was  mingled  with  the  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  character  beaming  in  the 
countenance  of  Mr  Aubrey. 

'*  I  dare  say  you  can  guess  the  oc« 
casion  of  my  visit*  Mr  Gammon  ?*' 

[**  There  goes  our  bill— whew  I— 
What  now  ?*'  thought  Gammon.] 

Mr  Gammon  bowed*  with  an  an- 
nouB*  expectant  air. 

''  I  allude  to  the  question  yet  re- 
maining  between  your  client*  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, and  me — the  mesne  profits**—- 

'*  I  feared — I  expected  as  much  I 
It  gave  me  infinite  anxiety*  as  soon  as 
I  found  you  were  approachiog  the  sub- 
ject I** 

**  To  me  it  is  really  a  matter  of 
life  and  death*  Mr  Gammon.    It  is 
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one  pressing  me  on  almost  to  the  very 
verge  of  madness ! " 

««  My  dear  Mr  Aubrey,"  sud  Gam- 
mon, in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  which 
touched  the  heart  of  his  agitated  com- 
panion, **  don't  magnify  the  mischief. 
I)on*t--I  beg — ^imagine  your  position 
one  so  hopeless!  What  is  there  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  these  claims  ?  If  I  had 
my  way,  Mr  Aubrey — and  if  I  thought 
I  should  not  be  acting  the  part  of  the 
nnjust  steward  in  Scripture — I  would 
write  sixty  thousand  farthings  for  sixty 
thousand  pounds  r* 

'<  You  have  named  the  sum  for 
which  I  believe  I  am  legally  liable  to 
Mr  Titmouse,"  said  Mr  Aubrey,  with 
forced  composure ;  **  It  is  a  sum  as 
completely  out  of  my  power  to  pay,  or 
secure — or  even  a  quarter  of  it — as  to 
give  him  one  of  the  stars." 

''  I  am  aware,  Mr  Aubrey,  that  you 
must  have  had  many  calls  upon  you, 
which  mustliave  temporarily  crippled 
your  resources" 

**  Temporarily!"  echoed  Mr  Au- 
brey, with  a  sickening  smile. 

**  I  devoutly  trust  that  it  is  only 
temporary!  For  your  own  and  fa- 
mily's sake,"  he  added  quickly,  ob- 
serving the  watchfulness  with  which 
his  every  look  and  word  was  regarded 
by  his  companion.  ''  Any  proposal, 
Mr  Aubrey,"  he  continued,  with  the 
same  apparent  kindness  of  manner, 
but  with  serious  deliberation,  **  which 
you  may  think  proper  to  make,  I  am 
ready — eager — to  receive  and  consider 
in  a  liberal  spirit.  I  repeat-— If  you 
had  me  only  to  deal  with — you  would 
leave  this  room  with  a  lightened 
heart;  but,  to  be  plain  and  candid, 
our  cHent,  Mr  Titmouse,  is  a  very 
difficult  person  to  deal  with.  I  pledge 
my  word  of  honour  to  you — [  OA  Gam- 
mon! Gammon  I  Gammon!] — that  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  upon  Mr  Tit- 
mouse  to  release  you  from  all  the  rents 
received  by  you  previouslv  to  your  re- 
ceiving legal  notice  of  the  late  pro* 
ceedings."  I  suppose  Gammon  felt 
that  this  declaration  was  not  received 
by  Mr  Aubrey  as  implicitly  as  the 
former  desired  and  expected :  for  with 
a  slight  stiffbess,  he  added,  <'  I  assure 
you,  sir,  that  it  is  a  fact.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  law  is  harsh, 
and  even  faulty  in  principle,  which,  in 
such  a  case  as  yours— where  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  estate,  to  which  he  be- 
lieved himself  born,  is  ousted  b^r  a  tide 


of  which  he  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge, nor  MEANS  of  knowledge"— 
Gammon  uttered  this  very  pointedly, 
and  with  his  eye  fixed  searohingly  upon 
that  of  Mr  Aubrey,— <''  requires  the 
ousted  party  to  make  good  the  rents 
he  had  so  innocently  appropriated  to 
his  own  use.  That  is  my  opinion^ 
though  it  may  be  wrong.  I  am  bound 
to  say,  however,  that  as  the  law  now 
stands — if  Mr  Titmouse  should,  con- 
trary to  my  advice — determine  to  stand 

upon  his  strict  rights" Gammon 

paused,  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  with  melancholy 
significance  at  Mr  Aubrey. 

«  I  am  entirely  at  his  mercy !  I  un- 
derstand. I  do  trust,  however,  that 
in  the  name  of  our  common  humanity, 
he  will  have  some  consideration  for 
the  helpless — the  miserable  situation 
in  which  I  am  so  unexpectedly  placed/* 
said  Aubrey,  with  mournful  energy. 
'<  Never  having  imagined  it  necessary 
to  save  nwney" 

**  Oh  no— nor  with  such  an  income 
as  yours  was,  to  resort,  I  fear,  to  any 
of  the  ordinary  modes — ^insurance,  and 
so  forth,"  interposed  Gammon,  with 
an  easy  air. 

«'  No — no  I  nothing  of  the  sort**^ — 
[**  Ah  I  —  the  deuce  yon  have  not ! " 
thought  Gammon] — ^*'and  I  confess 
it  was  improvident  of  me.  My  situa- 
tion is  so  deplorable  and  desperate, 
that  disguise  would  be  absurd,  even 
could  I  stoop  to  it ;  and  I  declare  in 
the  presence  of  Heaven,  Mr  Gammon, 
that  without  parting  with  the  little 
remnant  of  plate  I  have  preserved,  and 
my  books,  1  am  unable  to  make  up 
even  the  amount  of  your  bill  sent  in 
the  day  before  yesterday'' — Gammon 
gazed  at  Aubrev,  earnestly,  but  in 
silence — *'  and  if  my  miserable  rem- 
nant of  means  be  so  appropriated,  we 
are  lUeralhf  beggars  " — he  paused,  and 
his  voice  faltered. 

**  Indeed— indeed,  you  distrees  me 
beyond  measure,  Mr  Aubrey,"  said 
Gammon,  in  a  low  tone. 

**  If  you  can  but  secure  me  a  mer- 
ciful interval,  to  prepare  myself  for 
the  profession  which  I  have  entered — 
the  Bar — ^whatever  earnings  I  might 
obtain,  after  saving  a  bare  mainten^ 
ance  for  myself  and  famOy,  shall  be 
devoted  faithfully  to  liquidate  the 
heavy  claims  upon  me !  For  myself^ 
Mr  Gammon,  I  do  not  care  about 
living  upon  bread  and  water  lor  tbe 
ne3(tten  years ;  but  there  axe  others—" 
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hu  Yoice  trembled.  '^  Sir,  by  every 
oonaiderAtion  which  a  gentleman  may 
be  influenced  by*  I  conjure  you  to 
interfere  between  me  and  utter  imme- 
diate riun ! "  This  was  the  real  thrill- 
ini*  language  of  the  heart;  but  it  failed 
to  produce  the  least  impression  upon 
Gammon*  exciting  only  intense  cna« 
grin  and  disappointment.  **  Oh  that 
it  were  but  m  my  power,"  said  hoa 
with  great  energy,  '*  to  send  you  out 
of  this  room  a  free  man  I  If  I  alone 
were  to  be  oonsnltedi  I  would  instantly 
absolve  you  from  all  demands— or  at 
least  give  you  your  own  time,  and  take 
no  other  security  than  your  honour.*' 

"  Oh !  what  a  happy — happy  man ! 
what  a  happy  family  should  we  be  if 

only  " he  could  not  finish  the  sen« 

tonce,  for  he  was  greatly  moved. 

["  Here's  a  kettle  of  fish,"  thought 
Gammon  to  himself,  and  bending 
down  his  head,  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  bis  hands ; — "  worse,  far  worse 
than  I  had  suspected.  I  would  take 
five  pounds  for  all  my  residuary  in« 
teresi  in  the  siity  thousand  pounds  I 
I've  not  the  least  doubt  that  he's  speak- 
ing the  truth.  But  the  bill  part  of  the 
business  is  highly  unsatisfactory  I  I 
ahould  like  old  Quirk  to  be  here  just 
now !  Surely  he  must  be  able  to  get 
security?  Such  friends  and  connec- 
tions as  his.  If  one  could  only  get 
them  to  join  him  in  security- for  ten 
thousand  pounds — stay — that  won't 
exactly  do,  either ;  I  must  have  my 
thumb  upon  him. "J 

''  I  am  so  profoundly  affected  by  the 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed,  Mr 
Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  at  length  ap* 
peariog  to  have  subdued  his  emotion, 
and  feeling  it  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing, <«that  I  think  I  may  take 
npon  myself  to  say  the  instructions 
which  we  have  received  shall  not  be 
acted  upon,  oome  what  may.  Those 
must  be  really  monsters,  not  men,  who 
oould  press  upon  one  in  your  position; 
and  that  such  should  be  attempted 
by  one  who  has  succeeded  to  your 
former  advantages,  is  inconceivably 
shocking.  Mr  Aubrey,  you  shall  not 
be  cnuAec^— indeed  you  shall  not,  so 
long  as  I  am  a  member — ^perhaps  not 
the  least  influential  one — in  this  firm, 
and  have  any  influence  with  your  for- 
midable creditor,  Mr  Titmouse.  I 
cannot  do  justice  to  my  desire  to  shel- 
ter you  and  yours,  Mr  Aubrey,  from 
the  storm  you  dread  so  justly.*'  There 
was  a  warmth,  ^n  energy  in  Gammon's 


manner,  while  saying  all  this,  which 
cheered  the  drooping  heart  of  poor 
Mr  Aubrey.  **  What  I  am  about  to 
say,  Mr  Aubrey,  is  in  eomplete  confi- 
dence/* continued  Gammon,  in  a  low 
toue.  Mr  Aubrey  bowed,  with  a  little 
anxious  excitement  in  his  manner. 
**  May  I  rely  upon  your  honour  and 
secrecy?'* 

'<  Most  implicitly.  Sir.  What  you 
desire  me  to  keep  within  my  own 
breast,  no  one  upon  earth  shall  know 
from  me." 
**  There  are  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  serving  you.  Mr  Titmouse  is 
a  weak  and  inexperienced  young  man, 
naturally  excited  to  a  great  pitch  by 
his  present  elevation,  and  already  em- 
barrassed  for  want  of  ready  money. 
You  may  imagine,  sir,  that  his  liabi- 
lities to  us  are  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. You  would  hardly  credit,  Mr 
Aubrey,  the  amount  of  mere  money 
out  of  pocket  for  which  he  stands  in* 
debted  to  us ;  our  outlay  during  the 
last  two  years,  having  considerably 
crippled  our  pecuniary  resources,  in 
an  extonsive  practice  like  ours,  and 
driven  us  to  incur  liabilities,  which  are 
beginning  to  occasion  my  partners^ 
and  myself  considerable  anxiety.  Of 
oourse,  Mr  Aubrey,  we  must  look  to 
Mr  Titmouse  to  be  speedily  reimbur- 
sed ;  he  insists  upon  our  immediately 
calling  upon  you ;  ^d  I  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  he  nas  at  his  elbow 
one  or  two  very  heartless  advisers, 
who  have  suggested  this  -to  him ;  for 
he  follows  it  most  pertinaoionsly. 
That  he  cannot  meet  the  liabilities  I 
have  alluded  to,  out  of  his  annual  in- 
come, without  swallowing  it  up  en- 
tirely for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  is  certain.  I  regret  to  say  that 
Mr  Quirk  and  Mr  Soap  encourage  his 
disposition  to  press  you; — do  not  be 
alarmed,  mr  dear  sir !"  he  continued* 
observing  the  deadly  paleness  of  Mr 
Aubrey,  whose  eye  was  rivetted  upon 
that  of  Gammon,  <'  for  I  declare  that 
I  will  stand  between  you  and  them, 
and  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  I 
have  the  power  of  doing  so.  I  am  tbe 
only  person  living  who  happens  to 
possess  the  means  of  influencing  Mr 
Titmouse;  and  I  am  determined  to 
avail  myself  of  them.  Now,  bearing 
in  mind  that  I  have  no  legal  autho- 
rity from  him,  and  am,  at  the  same 
time,  only  one  of  a  firm,  and  assuring 
you  that  I  am  entailing  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility upon  myself  in  what  I  am 
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doings  let  me  throw  out  for  your  con- 
sideration my  general  notion  df  what 
I  think  ought  to  be  done^merely  my 
of-hand  notion.*' 

'^  I  perfectly  understand ;  I  listen 
with  inexpressible  anxiety/'  saidMr 
Aubrey. 

**  Had  I  been  consuUedj  we  should 
have  proposed  to  you,  with  reference 
to  our  biU  (which  I  candidly  acknow- 
ledge contains  a  much  more  liberal 
entry  tiian  would  be  allowed  on  taxa- 
tion, and  which  is  none  of  my  doing/') 
—Gammon  knew  the  credit  for  can- 
dour which  this  acknowledgement  of 
a  fact  of  which  Messrs  Runnington 
would  quickly  apprise  him  on  looking 
at  the  billy  was  Ukely  to  obtain  for  him 
with  Mr  Aubrey — «*  I  say,  I  should 
have  proposed  to  you,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  payment  of  our  biU  by 
instalments,  during  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  provided  you  could  have 
obtained  partial  security.  But  I  am 
only  one  of  three,  and  1  know  the  de- 
termination of  Mr  Quirk  and  Mr 
Snap,  not  to  luten  to  any  proposal 
with  reference  to  the  mesne  profits, 
which  is  not  based  upon — ^in  short, 
they  say,  the  bill  must  be  paid  without 
being  looked  into — I  mean/'  he  add- 
ed quickly,  "  without  its  being  sub- 
jected to  the  harassing  and  protract- 
ed scrutiny  which  a  distrustful,  an 
ungrateful  client,  has  it  too  frequent- 
ly in  hu  power  to  inflict.  Oh,  let  me 
msguise  noUiing  from  you,  my  dear 
sir,  in  a  conversation  of  this  kind 
between  two  gentlemen,"  continued 
Gammon  with  an  admirable  air  of 
frankness,  for  he  perceived  that  Mr 
Aubrey  looked  slightly  staggered.  "  I 
am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  that 
bill  does  contain  exorbitant  entries — 
entries  which  have  led  to  very  frequent 
and  fierce  disputes  between  me  and  my 
partners.  But  what  is  to  be  done? 
Mr  Quirk  is  the  monied  man  of  the 
firm  ;  and  if  you  were  to  glance  at  the 
articles  of  our  partnership"— Gammon 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sighed, 
— '<  you  would  see  the  tyrannical  ex- 
tent of  power  over  his  partners  which, 
in  virtue  of  that  circumstance,  he  has 
secured !  You  observe  how  candid  I 
am— perhaps  foolishly  so." 

[ff  I've  not  quite  mastered  him — I 
can  tell  it  by  his  eye," — thought  Gam- 
mon— **  is  this  a  game  of  chess  be- 
tween us?  I  wonder  whether,  after 
all,  Messrs  Runningtons  are  aware  of 
his  being  here — knowing  his  ability— 


[Oct. 

and  have  put  him  thoroughly  on  his 
guard  ?  He  is  checking  strong  feel- 
ings incessantly,  and  evidently  weigh- 
ing every  word  I  utter.  Misery  has 
sharpened  faculties  naturally  acute.  "J 

"  Pray  do  not  say  so,  Mr  Gammon ; 
I  fully  appreciate  your  motives.  I  am 
devoured  with  anxiety  for  an  intima- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  terms  which 
you  were  about,  so  kindly,  to  specify." 

**  Specify  is  perhaps  rather  too 
strong  a  term ;  but  to  proceed.  Sup- 
posing, Mr  Aubrey,  the  preliminary 
matter  which  I  have  alluded  to,  satis- 
factorily arranged,  I  am  disposed  to 
say  that  if  you  could  find  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  within  a  year,  or  a  year  and 
a-half." — [Mr  Aubrey's  teeth  almost 
chattered  at  the  mention  of  it.] — *'  I — 
I — that  is,  my  impression  is — but  it  is 
only  mine*' — added  Gammon,  earnest- 
ly^'f  that  the  rest  should  be  left  to 
your  own  honour,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  personal  undertuLing  to  pay, 
at  a  future— a  very  distant  day— in 
the  manner  most  convenient  to  yourself 
— ^the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  more 
— ^making  in  all  only  one- third  of  the 
sum  due  from  you ;  and  receiving  an 
absolute  release  from  Mr  Titmouse  in 
respect  of  the  remaining  two*  thirds, 
namely,  forty  thousand  pounds." 

Mr  Aubrey  listened  to  all  this  with 
his  feelings  and  faculties  strung  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  intensity ;  and  when 
Gammon  had  ceased,  experienced  a 
transient  sense,  as  of  the  fearfid  moun- 
tein  that  had  pressed  so  long  on  his 
heart,  moving. 

"  Have  I  made  myself  intelligible, 
Mr  Aubrey?"  enquired  Gammon, 
with  a  kind  but  serious  air. 

"  Perfectly — ^but  I  feel  so  oppressed 
and  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  topics  we  are  discussing,  that  I 
scarcely  at  present  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion in  which  you  would  place  me.  I 
must  throw  myself,  Mr  Gammon,  en- 
tirely upon  your  indulgence ! " 

Gammon  looked  a  little  disap- 
pointed. 

"  I  can  imagine  your  feelings,  sir." 
He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil ; 
and  while  he  made  a  few  memoranda 
of  the  arrangement  which  he  had  been 
mentioning — '*  You  see, —  the  great 
result  of  what  1  have  been  hastily 
sketching  off  is— to  give  you  ample 
time  to  pay  the  sums  which  I  have 
named,  and  to  relieve  you,  at  once,  ab- 
solutely from  no  less  a   sum  than 
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Forty  Thousand  Pounds,"  said  he, 
with  emphasis  and  dellberatioo, "  for 
which — and  with  iDterest— you  would 
otherwise  remain  liable  to  the  day  of 
your  death— there  could  be  no  escape 
— excepts  perhaps*  into  banishment, 
which  with  your  feelings  would  be 
worse  than  death— for  it  would  be  a 
dishonourable  exile— to  avoid  just  lia- 
bilities— and  those    who   bear  your 


<'  Pray,  sir,  be  silent  i "  exclaimed 
Mr  Aubrey,  in  a  tone  that  electrified 
Gammon — starving  from  his  chair. 
His  face  was  whitened;  hiseye  glanced 
lightning  at  his  companion.  Dagon- 
like»  Gammon  had  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  touched  the  ark  of  Aubrey's 
honour.  Gammon  lost  his  colour,  and 
for  the  first  time  quailed  before  the 
majesty  of  man  ;  'twas  also  the  ma- 
jesty of  suffering  ;  he  had  been  tortur- 
ing a  noble  nature.  Neither  of  them 
spoke  for  some  time— Mr  Aubrey 
continuing  highly  excited — Gammon 
gazing  at  him  with  unfeigned  amaze- 
ment. The  paper  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  trembled ;  he  was  obliged  to 
lay  it  down  on  his  lap>  lest  Mr  Aubrey 
should  perceive  his  agitation. 

<*  I  am  guilty  of  great  weakness, 
sir/'  said  at  length  Mr  Aubrey — his 
excitement  only  a  little  abated.  He 
atood  erect,  and  spoke  with  stern  pre- 
cision ;  '^  but  you,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, proToked  the  display  of  it. 
Sir,  I  am  ruined ;  I  am  a  beggar ;  we 
are  all  ruined ;  we  are  all  beggars :  it 
is  the  ordering  of  God,  and  1  bow  to 
it.  Do  you  presume  sir,  to  think  that 
at  last  my  bonoua  is  in  danger  ?  and 
consider  it  necessary,  as  if  you  were 
warning  one  whom  you  saw  about  to 
become  a  criminal,  to  expatiate  on  the 
nature  of  the  meditated  act  by  which 
I  am  to  disgrace  myself  and  my  fa- 
mily ?  "  Here  they  seemed  suddenly 
standing  around  him,  his  lip  quivered, 
his  eyes  filled,  and  he  trembled  with 
excessive  emotion. 

'*  This  is  a  sally  equally  unexpect- 
ed, Mr  Aubrey,  and,  permit  me  to  add, 
unwarrantable,"  said  Gammon  calmly, 
having  recovered  his  self-possession. 
<*  You  have  entirely  misunderstood  me; 
or  I  have  ill  explained  myself.  Your 
evident  excitement  and  distress  touch 
my  very  soul,  Mr  Aubrey."  Gam- 
mon's voice  trembled.  '*  Suffer  me 
to  tell  you  that  I  feel  an  inexpressible 
respect  and  admiration  for  you  ;  and 
am  miserable  at  the  thought  of  one 
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word  of  mine  having  occasioned  you 
an  instant's  uneasiness."  When  a 
generous  nature  b  thils  treated,  it  is 
apt  to  feel  an  excessive  contrition  for 
any  fault  or  extravagance  which  it 
may  have  committedU-an  excessive 
appreciation  of  the  pain  it  may  have 
inflicted  on  another.  Thus  it  was, 
that  by  the  time  Gammon  had  done 
speaking,  Mr  Aubrey  felt  ashamed 
and  mortified  at  himself,  and  conceived 
an  admiration  of  the  dignified  forbear- 
ance of  Gammon,  which  quickly 
heightened  into  respect  for  his  general 
character,  and  fervent  gratitude  for 
the  disposition  which  he  had  evinced, 
from  first  to  last,  so  disinterestedly  to 
serve  a  ruined  man.  He  seemed  now 
to  view  all  that  Gammon  had  pro- 
posed in  quite  a  new  light — through 
quite  another  medium ;  and  his  excit- 
able  feelings  were  in  some  danger  of 
disturbing  his  judgment. 

*'  As  I  am  a  man  of  business,  Mr 
Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  with  a  very 
captivating  smile— how  frank  and  for- 
giving seemed  his  temper  to  Aubrey  I 
— <'  and  this  is  a  place  for  business, 
shall  we  resume  our  conversation? 
With  reference  to  the  first  ten  thou- 
sand  pounds,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  fu- 
ture arrangement,  as  to  the  instru- 
ments by  which  its  payment  is  to  be 
secured ;  and  as  for  the  remaining  ten 
thousand,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  ren- 
dering myself  liable  to  Mr  Titmouse 
for  neglecting  his  interests,  I  should 
be  content  with  your  verbid  promise 
-—your  mere  word  of  honour,  to  pay 
it,  as  and  when  you  conveniently 
could.  But,  in  justice  to  myself,  I 
really  must  take  a  show  of  security 
from  you.  Say,  for  instance,  two 
promissory  notes,  for  £5000  each, 
payable  to  Mr  Titmouse.  You  may 
really  regard  them  as  matters  of  mere 
form  ;  for,  when  you  shall  have  given 
them  to  me,  they-  will  be  deposited 
theres*  (pointing  to  an  iron-safe,) 
*'  and  not  again  be  heard  of,  until  you 
may  inquire  for  them.  The  influence 
which  I  happen  to  have  obtained  over 
Mr  Titmouse,  you  may  rely  upon  my 
exercising  with^some  energy,  if  ever 
he  should  be  disposed  to  press  you  for 

fayment  of  either  of  the  instruments 
htfve  mentioned.  I  tell  you  candidly 
that  they  must  be  negotiable  in  point 
of  form ;  and  I  assure  you,  as  sincerely, 
that  1  will  not  permit  them  to  be  ne- 
gotiated. Now,  may  I  venture  to 
hope  that  we  understand  each  other," 
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added  GammoD^  vith  a  cheerful  air; 
<(  and  that  if  this  ba  an  arrangement 
■which  I  shall  *be  able  to  carry  into 
effect^  it  b  a  sufficient  evidence  of  my 
desire  to  serve  you*  and  have  the  ef- 
fect of  relieving  you  from  an  immense 
load  of  anxiety  and  liability  ?  " 

^«  An  immense — a  crushing  loadf 
indeed  sir,  if  you  have  but  power  to 
carry  your  views  into  effect,"  replied 
Mr  Aubrey,  with  a  sigh  of  anxiety, 
and  a  look  of  gratitude. 

*'  Leave  that  to  me,  ray  dear  sir ;  I 
will  undertake  to  do  it ;  I  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  do  it — and  the 
mora  eagerly>nd  anxiously,  for  that  I 
may  thereby  hope  to  establish  a  kind 
of  set-off  against  the  misery  and  loss 
which  my  professional  exertions  have 
eontributea  to  occasion  you ! " 

"  I  feel  very  deeply  sensible  of  your 
very  .great — ^your  unexpected  kind-> 
ness,  Mr  Gammon ;  but  still,  the  ar- 
rangement suggested,  is  one  which 
occasions  me  dreadful  anxiety,  as  to 
my  being  able  to  oarry  out  my  part 
of  it." 

^  Never,  never  despair,  Mr  Au- 
brey 1  Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves ;  and  I  really  imagine  I 
see  your  powerful  energies  already 
beginning  to  surmount  your  prodi- 
gious difficulties!  When  you  have 
slept  over  the  matter,  you  will  feel  the 
full  relief  which  this  arrangement  is 
so  oidoulated  to  afford  your  spirits. 
Of  course,  too,  you  will  lose  no  time 
in  communicating  to  Messrs  Running- 
fon  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
which  I  have  proposed.  I  can  predict 
that  they  will  be  not  a  little  disposed 
to  urge  you  to  complete  it.  I  cannot, 
however,  help  once  more  reminding 
you,  in  justiee  to  myself,  Mr  Aubrey, 
that  it  is  but  a  proposition,  in  making 
which«.  I  hope  it  will  not  prove  that  I 
have  been  carried  away  by  my  feel- 
ings much  fkrther  than  my  duty  to  my 
client  ot  his  interests**—' 

Mr  Aubrey  was  afraid  to  hear  him 
finish  the  sentence,  lest  the  faint  dawn 
of  hope  should  disappear  from  ihe 
dark  and  troubled  surface.  **  I  will 
consult,  as  you  suggest,  sir,  my  pro- 
fessional advisers ;  and  feel  confident 
that  they  will  feel  as  you  predict.  I 
feel  bound  to  consult  them  *'— 

'*  Oh,  certainly  1  certainly !  I  am 
very  strict  in  the  observance  of  pro- 
fessional etiquette,  Mr  Aubrey,  I 
assure  you ;  and  should  not  think  of 
^oing  on  with  this  arrangement,  ex- 
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oept  with  them,  acting  on  your  behalf. 
One  thing  I  have  to  beg,  Mr  Aubrey, 
that  either  you  or  they  will  commuui- 
eate  the  result  of  your  deliberations  to 
nt^,  personally.  I  am  very  desirous 
that  the  suggested  arrangeipent  should 
be  broken  to  them  by  me.  By  the 
way,  if  you  would  favour  me  with 
your  address,  I  would  make  a  point  of 
calling  at  yoUr  house  either  late  in 
the  evening  or  early  in  the  morning.** 
[As  if  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Soap  had  not  kept  eagle-eyes  upon 
his  every  movement  since  quitting 
Yatton,  with  a  view  to  any  sudden 
application  for  a  writ  of  Ne  JSjreas, 
which  a  suspicious  movement  of  his 
towards  the  sea-coast  might  render 
necessary!] 

"  1  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  sir 
..but  it  would  be  far  more  convenient 
for  both  of  us,  if  you  could  drop  me  a 
line,  or  favour  me  with  a  call  at  Mr 
Weasel's,  in  Pomegranate  Court  in 
the  Temple." 

Gammon  blushed  scarlet:  but  tor 
this  accidental  mention  of  the  name  of 
Mr  Weasel,  who  was  one  of  the  plead- 
ers  occasionally  employed  by  Messrs 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  in  heavy 
matters— in  all  probability  Mr  Au- 
brey might  have  had  to  exercise  his 
faculties,  if  so  disposed,  upon  a  decla- 
ration of  trespass  for  mesne  profits,  in  a 
cause  of  **  Tithousb  t^.  Aubrey  1" 

•*As  you  like— as  you  like,  Mr 
Aubrey,**  replied  Gammon,  with  dif- 
ficulty, concealing  his  feelings  of  piqne 
and  disappointment  at  losing  the  op- 

Sortunity  of  a  personal  introduction  to 
1  r  Aubrey's  family.  After  a  few  words 
of  general  conversation.  Gammon  en- 
quiring how  Mr  Aubrey  liked  his  new 
profession,  and  assuring  him,  in  an  em- 
phatic manner,  that  he  might  rely  upon 
being  supported,  from  the  moment  of 
hb  being  called  to  the  bar,  by  almost  all 
the  common-law  businees  of  the  firm 
of  "  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  *' — 
they  parted.  It  had  been  to  Mr  Au- 
brey a  memorable  interview — and  to 
Gammen  a  somewhat  arduous  affair, 
taxing  to  an  unusual  extent  hb  power 
of  self-command  and  of  dissimulation. 
As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  hb 
thoughts  instantly  reeurred  to  Aih 
brey*8  singular  burst  of  hauteur  and 
indignation ;  Gammon  had  a  stinging 
sense  of  submission  to  superior  ener- 
gy—and felt  indignant  with  himself 
for  not  having  resented  it.  Setting 
aside  this  source  of  exquisite  irritation 
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tp  the  feeliogs  of  a  prqud  man.  Gam- 
mon felt  a  depressing  oonsciousness 
that  he  had  not  met  with  his  usual 
success,  in  his  recent  encounter  with 
Itf  r  Aubrey*  who  bad  been  through- 
out cautiouSf  watchful,  and  courteous- 
ly distrustful.  He  had  afforded  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  unapproachable 
pride  of  his  nature — and  Gammon  had 
crouched!  Was  there  any  thing  in 
their  interriew— thought  Gammon, 
walking  thoughtfully  to  and  fro  in  his 
room — ^whiqh,  when  Aubrey  came  to 
reflect  upon — for  instance — had  Gam- 
mon disclosed  too  much  about  the  ex- 
tent of  his  influence  oyer  Titmouse  ? 
His  cheek  slightly  flushed ;  a  sigh  of 
fatigue  and  excitement  escaped  him ; 
and  gathering  together  his  papers,  he 
"began  to  prepare  for  quitting  the  of- 
flee  for  the  day. 

•  Mr  Aubrey  quitted  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap*s  office  with 
feelings  of  mingled  exhaustion  and 
despondency.  As  he  walked  down 
Saffron  Hill — a  dismal,  deplorable 
neighbourhood!  what  scenes  did  he 
witness  ?  Poverty  and  profligacy  re- 
Yeling  on  all  hands  in  their  wild  and  ^1- 
thy  excesses !  Here  was  an  Irishman, 
h&lf-stupified  with  liquor  and  bathed  in 
blood,  having  just  been  rescued  from 
a  dreadful  fight  in  a  low  underground 
public-house  cellar,  by  hb  squalid 
wife,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  a  filthy 
infant  in  her  arms — who  walked  beside 
him  cursing,  pinching,  and  striking 
him — reproacmng  him  with  the  know- 
ledge that  she  and  her  seven  children 
were  lying  starving  at  home ;  present- 
ly he  fell  down  into  the  gutter,  and 
she  with  her  infant  fell  down  over 
him! 

There  wa3  a  woman— as  it  were  a 
bloated  mass  of  filth  steeped  in  gin — 
standing  with  a  drunken  smile,  at  an 
old  clothes-stall,  pawning  for  a  glass 
of  gin  a  dirty  little  shirt,  which  she  had 
a  few  minutes  before  stripped  from  the 
back  of  one  of  her  then  half-naked 
children  i 

A  little  further  on  was  a  noisy 
erewd  round  two  men  carrying  a  shut- 
ter, on  which  was  strapped  the  bleed- 
ing body  (a  handkerchief  spread  over 
the  faee,)  of  a  poor  bricklayer,  fallen 
a  few  minutes  before  from  the  top  of 
some  scaffolding,  and  then  in  the 
agonies  of  death— leaving  behind  him 
a  wife  and  twelve  children,  fox  whom 
he  had  slaved  from  morning  to  night, 
ygko  were  sow  ignorant  of  what  had 
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befallen  him,  and  that  they  were  left 
enturely  destitute.  , ,-  *  ' 

There  was  a  skinnjjjtlie  terrified 
urchin^  abflttftiii«i«iiOears  old,  with 
nothing  to  conceal  his  dirty,  half- 
starved  body,  but  a  tattered  man's 
coat,  pinned  round  him ;  dying  with 
hunger,  he  had  stolon  a  villanous- 
lookiog  bare  bone — scarce  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  meat  upon  it ;  and  a  brawny 
constable,  his  knuckles  fiercely  dug 
into  the  pqor  little  offender's  neck, 
with  his  tight  grasp,  was  leading  him 
off  to  the  police  office,  followed  by  his 
shrieking  mother ;  from  the  police  of* 
flee  he  would  be  committed  to  New- 
gate, and  thence,  after  two  or  three 
month's  imprisonment,  he  would  be 
flogged— miserable  little  wretch  I— by 
the  common  hangman,  (who  had 
hanged  the  child's  father  some  six 
months  before,)  and  discharged — ^to 
return  several  times  and  undergo  a 
similar  process;  then  to  be  transport- 
ed ;  and  finally  be  hanged,  as  had  been 
his  father  before  him. 

These  startling  scenes  passed  before 
Mr  Aubrey,  in  the  course  of  a  five 
minutes*  walk  down  Saffron  HiU— i 
during  which  period  he  now  and  then 
paused,  and  gazed  around  him  with 
feelings  of  pity,,  of  astonishment,  of 
disgust,  which  presently  blended  and 
deepened  into  one  feeling  of  horror. 
These  scenes,  to  some  so  fatally  fami- 
liar—;/a/a%,  I  mean,  on  account  of 
the  iNDiFV£aENCE  which  their  fami- 
liarity is  apt  to  induce— to  Mr  Aubrey, 
had  on  them  all  the  frightful  glare  of 
novelty*  He  had  n^ver  witne9Sed  any 
thing  of  the  sort  before ;  and  had  no 
notion  of  its  existence.  The  people 
on  each  side  of  the  Hill,  however, 
seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  such 
scenes,  which  they  seemed  to  view  with 
the  same  stupid  indifference  with  which 
a  lamb  kd  to  the  slaughter  is  beheld  by 
one  that  has  spent  hui  life  next  door  to 
the  slaughter-house.  The  Jew  clothes- 
man,  before  whose  door  he  stood  for 
a  second  or  two,  arrested  by  the  horri- 
fying spectacle  of  the  bleeding  wretch 
borne  along  to  the  bosfntal — took  the 
opportunity  to  assail  him  with  insolent 
importunity.  A  fat  baker,  and  a  greasy 
eating' house  keeper,  stood  each  at  his 
door.  Oh,  how  utterly  insensible  to 
the  ravenous  want  that  flitted  inees« 
santly  past  them !  The  palUd  spectres 
haunting  the  gin-palaee  at  the  corner, 
gaaed  with  sunken  lack-lustre  eye  and 
dnud^en  apathy  at  the  man  borne  by. 
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JIThat  scenes  were  these !  And  what 
otherliiud^  scenes  did  they  not  indK 
cate  the  etiBtesi'^e  of  I  **  Gracious 
mercy  I "  thought  Aubrey,  "  what  a 
world  have  I  been  living  in?  And 
this  dismal  aspect  of  it  exposed  to  me 
just  when  I  have  lost  all  power  of 
relieving  its  wretchedness!*'— here  a 
thrill  of  anguish  passed  through  his 
heart — ''but,  woe,  woe  is  me  I  if  at 
this  moment  I  had  a  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  a-year,  how  far  would  it 
go  {amidst  the  scenes  similar  to  this, 
which  abound  in  this  one  city  ?  Oh 
God  I  what  unutterable  horror  must 
be  in  store  for  those  who,  entrusted 
by  Thee  with  an  overflowing  abun- 
dance, disregard  the  misery  around 
them  in  guilty  selfishness  and  indo- 
lence, or  "—he  shuddered — ''expend 
it  in  sensuality  and  profligacy  I  Will 
Dives  become  sensible  of  his  miscon- 
duct, only  when  he  shall  have  entered 
upon  his  next  scene  of  existence  and 

Eunishment  ?  Ob,  merciful  Creator  I 
ow  is  my  heart  ^rung  by  the  sight  of 
such  scenes  as  these?  Awful  and  mys- 
terious Author  of  existence,  Father  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  are  these  states  of 
being  which  Thou  hast  ordained?  Are 
these  thy  children?  Are  these  my 
fellow  creatures  ?  Oh,  help  mo  I  help 
me!  my  weak  heart  faints ;  my  cloud- 
ed understandiog  is  confounded!  I 
cannot — insect  that  I  am ! — discern  the 
scope  and  end  of  thy  economy,  of  thy 
dread  government  of  the  world ;  yet 
I  KNOW  that  thou  reignest!  though 
clouds  and  darkness  are  around  thee  ! 
Righteousness  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  thy  throne!  ujith  rights 
eousness  shall  thou  judge  the  world,  and 

THE  PEOl^LE  WITH  EQUITY !  " 

Like  as  the  lesser  light  is  lost  iq  the 
greater,  so,  in  Aubrey's  case,  was  the 
lesser  misery  he  suffered,  merged  in 
his  sense  of  the  greater  misery  he  wit- 
nessed. What,  after  all,  was  his  posi- 
tion, in  comparison  with  that  of  those 
now  before  and  around  him  ?  What 
cause  of  thankfulness  had  he  not,  for 
the  merciful  mildness  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  towards  him  and 
his  ?  Such  were  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ing^s,  as  he  stood  gazing  at  the  scenes 
which  had  called  them  forth,  when  his 
eye  lit  on  the  figure  of  Mr  Gammon 
approaching  him.  He  was  threading 
his  way,  apparently  lost  in  thought, 
through  the  scenes  which  had  so 
powerfully  affected  Mr  Aubrey,  who 
stood  eyemg  him  with  a  sort  of  uncon- 
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scions  intensity,  as  if  secure  from  his 
observation,  till  he  was  actually  ad^ 
dressed  by  him. 

''Mr  Aubrey!*'  exclaimed  Gam- 
mon, courteously  saluting  hhn.  Each 
took  off  his  hat  to  the  other.  Though 
Aubrey  hardly  intended  it,  he  found 
himself  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Gammon,  who,  in  a  remarkably  feeling 
tone,  and  with  a  happy  Mattering  de- 
ference of  manner,  intimated  that  he 
could  guess  the  subject  of  Mr  Aubrey's 
thoughts,  namely,  the  absorbing  mat- 
ters which  they  had  been  discussing 
together. 

"  No,  I  was  not,"  said  Aubrey, 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  walked  on — Gam- 
mon keeping  easily  beside  him — "  I 
have  been  profoundly  affected  by 
scenes  which  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  your  of- 
fice, since  quitting  it ;  what  misery ! 
what  horror!" 

"  Ah,  Mr  Aubrey!" — exclaimed 
Gammon  with  a  sigh,  as  they  very 
slowly  ascended  Holborn  Hill,  sepa- 
rate, but  side  by  side, — *'  what  a 
checkered  scene  is  life!  Guilt  and 
innocence — happiness  and  misery — 
wealth  and  poverty  —  disease  and 
health — wisdom  and  folly — sensuality 
and  refinement — piety  and  irreligion 
-»how  strangely  intermingled  we  be- 
hold them,  wherever  we  look  on  life^ 
how  difficult  to  the  philosopher  to  de- 
tect the  principle  I"— 

"  Difficult  ? — Impossible !  Impossi- 
ble ! "  —  exclaimed  Mr  Aubrey, 
thoughtfully. 

*'  Comparison,  I  have  often  thought,** 
said  Gammon,  after  a  patise — "  com- 
parison of  one's  own  misfortunes  with 
the  greater  misfortunes  endured  by 
others,  is  beneficial  or  prejudicial — 
consolatory  or  disheartening — accord- 
ing as  the  mind  of  him  who  makes  the 
comparison  is  well  or  ill  regulated- 
possessed,  or  destitute  of  moral  and 
religious  principle !  '* 

"  It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  Mr  Aubrey ; 
though  not  particularly  inclined  to  en- 
ter  into  conversation,  he  was  pleased 
with  the  tone  of  his  companion's  re- 
mark. 

"  As  for  me" — proceeded  Gammon 
with  a  slight  sigh—"  the  absorbing 
anxieties  of  professional  life  ;  and,  too, 
a  branch  of  .professional  life  which, 
infinitely  to  my  distaste,  brings  me 
constancy  into  scenes  such  as  you 
have  been  observing,  have  contributed 
to  render  me  less  sensible  of  their  real 
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character ;  yet  can  I  vividly  conceive 
the  effect  they  most,  when  first  8een« 
prodace  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  a 
compassionate,  an  ohservant,  a  re- 
flecting man^  Mr  Auhreyt'* 

Gammon  looked  a  gentlemen;  his 
address  was  easy  and  insinuating,  fuU 
of  delicate  deference,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  cant  or  syco- 
phancy ;  his  countenance  was  an  in- 
tellectual and  expressive  one ;  his  con- 
versation that  of  an  educated  and 
thinking  man.  He  was  striving  his  ut- 
most to  produce  a  favourahle  impres- 
sion on  Mr  Auhrey ;  and,  as  is  veiy 
little  to  be  surprised  at,  he  succeeded. 
By  the  time  that  they  had  got  about 
twenty  yards  beyond  Fetter  Lane,  they 
might  have  been  seen  walking  together 
arm-in-arm.  As  they  approacbed 
Oxford  Street,  they  suddenly  stumbled 
on  MrRunnington. 

<<  God  bless  me,  Mr  Aubrey  I  *'  said 
he,  surprisedly — "  and  Mr  Gammon  ? 
How  do  you  do,  Mr  Gammon  ?  " — he 
continued,  taking  off  his  hat  with  a 
little  formality,  and  speaking  in  a  cor- 
responding tone ;  but  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  Gammon  with  greatly  superior 
ease  and  distance,  and  was  not  a  little 
nettled  at  it ;  for  he  was  so  palpably 
foiled  with  his  own  weapons. 

*t  Well — I  shall  now  resign  you  to 
your  legitimate  adviser,  Mr  Aubrey," 
said  Gammon,  with  a  smile;  then, 
addressing  Mr  Rnnnington,  in  whose 
countenance  pique  and  pride  were 
abundantly  visible, — *'  Mr  Aubrey 
has  favoured  me  with  a  call  to-day, 
and  we  have  had  some  little  discussion 
on  a  matter  which  he  will  explain  to 
you.  As  for  me,  Mr  Aubrey,  I  ought 
to  have  turned  off  two  streets  ago — 
80  I  wish  you  good  evening.** 

Mr  Aubrey  and  he  shook  hands  as 
they  exchanged  adieus.  Mr  Running, 
ton  and  he  simply  raised  each  his  hat, 
and  bowed  to  the  other  with  cold 
politeness.  As  Mr  Rnnnington  and 
Mr  Aubrey  walked  westward  together, 
the  former,  who  was  a  very  cautious 
man,  did  not  think  fit  to  express  the 
uneasiness  he  felt  at  Mr  Aubrey's 
having  entered  into  any  thing  like 
confidential  intercourse  with  one  whom 
he  believed  to  be  so  subtle  and  dan- 
gerous a  person  as  Mr  Gammon.  He 
was,  however,  very  greatly  sur- 
prised when  he  came  to  hear  of 
the  proposal  which  had  been  made 
up  by  Mr  Gammon,  concerning  the 
mesne  profits,  which,  he  said,  waa  so 
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fiuaensffumably  reasonable  and  liberal, 
considering  the  parties  by  whom  it 
was  made,  that  he  feared  Mr  Aubrey 
must  be  lying  under  some  mistake. 
He  would,  however,  turn  it  anxiously 
over  in-  his  mind,  and  consult  with  his 
partners  ;  and,  in  short,  do  whatever 
they  conceived  best  for  Mr  Aubrey— 
that  he  might  depend  upon.  "  And, 
in  the  mean  time,  my  dear  sir,"  added 
Mr  Rnnnington,  with  a  smile  design- 
ed to  disguise  considerable  anxiety, 
*'  it  may  be  as  well  for  you  not  to  have 
any  further  personal  communication 
with  these  parties,  whom  you  do  not 
know  as  well  as  we  do  ;  but  to  let  us 
negotiate  with  them  in  every  thing  !*' 
Thus  they  parted;  and  Mr  Aubrey 
entered  Vivian  Street  with  a  consider, 
ably  lighter  heart  than  he  had  ever 
before  carried  into  it.  A  vivid  recol-> 
lection  of  the  scenes  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed at  Saffron  Hill,  caused  him  ex- 
quisitely to  appreciate  the  comforts 
of  his  little  home,  and  to  return  the 
welcomes  and  caresses  he  received 
with  a  kind  of  trembling  tenderness 
and  energy.  As  he  folded  his  still 
blooming  but  somewhat  anxious  wife 
fondly  to  his  bosom,  kissed  his  high- 
spirited  and  lovely  sister,  and  fondled 
the  prattling  innocents  that  came 
clambering  up  upon  his  lap,  he  forgot 
the  difficulties,  but  remembered  the 
lesson  of  the  day. 

But  I  must  return  to  Yatton,  where 
some  matters  had  transpired  which 
are  worth  noticing.  Though  Mr  Ya- 
hoo paid  rather  anxious  court  to  Mr 
Gammon,  who  was  very  far  too  much 
for  him  in  every  way,  'twas  plun  that 
he  dreaded  and  dislixed,  as  much  as  he 
was  despised  by  that  gentleman.  Mr 
Gammon  easily  extracted  from  Tit-^ 
mouse  that  Yahoo  was  endeavouring, 
from  time  to  time,  artfully  to  set  him 
against  his  protector,  Mr  Gammon. 
This  was  something ;  but  more  than 
this — Yahoo,  a  bold,  dashing  scoun-* 
drel,  was  obtaining  a  growing  asceuM 
dency  over  Titmouse,  whom  he  was 
rapidly  initiating  into  all  manner  of 
vile  habits  and  practices ;  and,  in 
short,  completely  corrupting.  But, 
above  all,  Gammon  ascertained  that 
Yahoo  had  already  commenced,  with 
great  success,  his  experiments  upon 
the  purse  of  Titmouse.  Before  they 
had  been  a  week  at  Yatton,  down 
came  a  splendid  billiard  table  with  its 
appendages  from  London,  accompa- 
nied by  a  man  to  fix  it— as  ho  did— in 
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tho  library,  which  he  quickly  denuded 
of  all  traces  of  Itfi  former  character  ; 
and  here  Yahoo,  Titmouse,  and  Fitz- 
Snooks  would  pass  a  good  deal  of 
their  time.  Then  they  would  have 
tables  and  chairs,  and  cards,  cigars, 
and  brandy  and  water,  out  upon 
the  beautiful  "  soil,  smooth-shaven 
lawn,*'  and  sit  there  playing  ecarte,  at 
once  pleasantly  soothed  and  stimulated 
by  their  cigars  and  brandy  and  water, 
for  half  a  day  together.  Then  Yahoo 
got  up  frequent  excursions  to  Gril- 
ston,  and  even  to  York  *,  where,  toge- 
ther with  his  two  companions,  he  had 
"  great  sport,"  as  the  newspapers  be- 
gan to  intimate  with  growing  frequen- 
cy and  distinctness.  Actuated  by  that 
execrable  licentiousness  with  reference 
to  the  female  sex,  by  which  he  was 
peculiarly  distinguished,  and  of  which 
he  boasted,  he  had  got  into  several 
curious  adventures  with  farmers*  girls, 
and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Yatton, 
and  even  amongst  the  female  members 
of  the  establishment  at  the  Hall ;  in 
which  latter  quarter  Fitz- Snooks  and 
Titmouse  began  to  imitatp  his  ex- 
ample. Mr  Gammon  conceived  a 
fearful,  a  shuddering  loathing  and 
disgust  for  the  miscreant  leader  into 
these  enormities;  and,  but  for  cer- 
tain consequences,  would  have  dis- 
patched him  with  as  much  indiffe- 
rence as  he  would  have  laid  arsenic  in 
the  way  of  a  bold  voracious  rat,  or 
killed  a  snake.  As  it  was,  he  secret- 
ly caused  him  to  experience,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  the  effects  of  his 
good- will  towards  him.  Yahoo  had  of- 
fered certain  atrocious  indignities  to 
the  sweetheart  of  a  strapping  young 
farmer;  whose  furious  complaints 
coming  to  Mr  Gammon's  ears,  that 
gentleman,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy, 
gave  him  two  guineas  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  Yahoo,  and  give  him  the 
best  taste,  he  knew  how,  of  a  pair  of 
Yorkshire  fists.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards, the  Satyr  fell  in  with  his  un« 
suspected  enemy.  Yahoo  was  a 
strongly  .built  man,  and  an  excellent 
bruiser ;  but  was  at  first  disposed  to 
shirk  the  fight,  on  glancing  at  the 
prodigious  proportions  of  Hazel,  and 
the  fury  flaming  in  his  eyes.  The  in- 
stant,  however,  that  he  saw  the  atti- 
tude into  which  poor  Hazel  threw 
himself,  Yahoo  smiled,  stripped,  and 
set  to.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was 
a  good  while  before  Hazel  could  get 
one  single  blow  at  his  accomplished 


opponent;    whom,    however,  ho    at 
length  began  to  wear  out.     Then  he 
gave  him  a  miserable  pommeling,  to 
be  snre ;  and  finished  by  knocking  out 
five  of  his  fro&t  teeth,  viz.  three  in  the 
upper,  and  two  in  the  under  jaw— ^ 
beautifully  white  and   regular  teeth 
they  certainly  were ;  and  the  loss  of 
them  caused  him  great  affliction  on  the 
score  of  his  appearance,  and  also  not 
a  little  interfered  with  the  process  of 
cigar-smoking;    and  would,  besides, 
have  debarred  him  from  enlisting  as  a 
soldier,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  bite 
offtho  end  of  his  cartridge:  wherefore, 
it  would  seem,  that  Hazel  had  com- 
mitted the  offence  of  Mayhem  :    Mr 
Gammon  condoled  heartily  with  Mr 
Yahoo,  [on  hearibg  of  the  brutal  at- 
tack  which  had  been  made  upon  him, 
and  as  the  assault  had  not  been  com^ 
mitted  In  the  presence  of  a  third  party, 
strongly  recommended  him   to  bring 
an  action  of  trespass  vietarmis  against 
Hazel,  which  Gammon  undertook  to 
conduct  for  him  to — a  nonsuit.   While 
they  were  conversing  in  this  friendly 
way  together,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Gammon  that  there  was  another  ser- 
vice he  could  render  Mr  Yahoo,  and 
with  equally  strict  observance  of  the 
injunction,  not  to  let  his  left  hand  know 
what  his  right  hand  did;  for  he  loved 
the  character  of  a  secret  benefactor. 
So  he  wrote  up  a  letter  to    Snap, 
(whom  he  knew  to  have  been  treated 
very  insolently  by  Yahoo,)  desiring 
him  to  go  to  two  or  three  flash  bill- 
brokers  and  money-lenders,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  had  any  paper  by 
them  with  the  name  of  ''  Yahoo"  on 
it:~aud  in  the  event  of  such  being 
discovered,  he  was  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner  pointed  out  by  Gammon.     Off 
went  Snap  like  a  shot,  on  receiving 
this  letter ;  and  the  very  first  gentle- 
man he  applied  to,  viz.  Suck'em  Det, 
Esquire,  proved  to  be  possessed  of  an 
acceptance  of  Yahoo's  for  Ls200,  for 
whicn  Dry  had  given  only  five  pounds 
on  speculation.     He  readily  yielded  to 
Snap's  representation,  that  he  would 
give  him— Dry— a  shy  at  Mr  Yahoo, 

gratis — ^and  put  the  document  into  the 
ands  of  Snap;  who  forthwith  de- 
livered it,  confidentially,  to  Swindle 
Shark,  gent.,  &c.,  a  little  Jew  at- 
torney in  Chancery  Lane,  into  whose 
office  the  dirty  work  of  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap  was  swept^— in  cases 
where  they  did  not  choose  to  appear. 
I  wbh  the  mutilated  Yahoo  could  bare 
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seen  the  mouthful  of  glittering  teeth 
that  were  displayed  by  the  hungry 
Jew,  on  receiving  the  above  eotnmis- 
sion.  His  duties^  though  of  apainfuU 
were  of  a  brief  and  simple  description. 
*Twaa  a  plain  case  of  Indorsee  v.  Ac^ 
ceptor.  The  affidavit  of  debt  was 
sworn  the  same  afternoon ;  and  with- 
in an  hour's  time  afterwards,  a  thin 
slip  of  paper  was  delivered  into  the 
bands  of  tbe  Under-sheriff  of  York- 
slure,  commanding  him  to  take  the 
body  of  Pimp  Yahoo,  if  he  should  be 
found  in  hb  bailiwick,  and  him  safely 
keep— ont  of  harm's  way — to  enable 
bim  to  pay  L.200  debt  to  Suck'em 
Dry,  and  L.24,  6s.  lOd.  costs  to 
Swindle  Shark.  Down  went  that  littie 
''  infernal  machine**  to  Yorkshire  by 
that  night's  post.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  astonishment  and  concern 
with  which  Mr  Gammon,  tbe  eyen- 
ing  but  one  afterwards,  on  return. 
ing  to  the  Hall  from  a  ride  to 
Grilston,  heard  Titmouse  and  Fitz- 
Snooks — deserted  beings  l^tell  him 
how,  an  hour  before,  two  big  vulgar 
fellovrs,  one  of  them  with  a  long  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hands,  had  called  at  the 
Hall,  asked  for  the  innocent  unsus- 
pecting Yahoo,  just  as  he  was  putting 
his  last  ball  into  the  pocket  of  the  bil- 
liard-table— an  admirable  coup^hnd 
insisted  on  his  accompanying  them 
to  the  house  of  one  of  them,  and  then 
on  to  York  Castle.  They  had  brought 
a  tax-cart  with  them  for  his  conveni* 
ence ;  and  into  it,  between  his  two  new 
friends,  was  forced  to  get  the  astonish- 
ed Yahoos-smoking,  as  well  as  he 
could,  a  cigar,  with  which  he  had  filled 
all  his  pockets,  and  swearing  oaths 
enough  to  last  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood for  a  fortnight  at  least.  Mr 
Gammon  was  quite  shocked  at  tbe 
Indignity  which  had  been  perpetrated, 
and  asked  why  the  villains  bad  not 
been  kept  till  he  could  have  been  sent 
for.  Then,  leaving  the  melancholy 
Titmouse  and  Fitz- Snooks  to  them- 
selves for  a  little  while,  he  took  a  so- 
litary walk  in  the  elm  avenue,  where— 
grief  has  different  modes  of  expressing 
itself— he  relieved  his  excited  feelings 
by  reiterated  bursts  of  laughter.  As 
soon  as  the  York  True  Blue  had, 
amongst  other  intimations  of  fashion- 
able movements,  informed  the  public 
that  "  The  Hon.  Pimp  Yahoo"  had 
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quitted  Yatton  Hall  for  York  Castle, 
where  he  intended  to  remain  and  re- 
ceive a  large  party  of  friends— it  was 
astonishing  how  soon  they  began  to 
muster  and  rally  round  him.  *'  De^ 
tatTiers** — so  that  species  of  Visiting 
cards  is  called— came  fluttering  In  like 
snow ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  no  end 
of  the  message  of  civility  and  Condo- 
lence which  he  received  from  those 
whom  he  had  obliged  with  his  vali^ 
able  countenance  and  custom4 

Ah  me,   poor  Yahoo,   completely 
done  1  Oft  Is  iti  in  this  infernal  world 
of  ours,  that  the  best  concerted  schemes 
are  thus  suddenly  defeated  by  the  en- 
vious and  capricious  fates  I  Thus  were 
thy  arms  suddenly  held  back  from  be- 
hind, just  as  they  were  encircling  as 
pretty,  plump  a  pigeon  as  ever  nestled 
in  them  with  pert  and  playful  confi- 
dence, to  be  plucked  I    Alas,  idas! 
And  didst  thou  behold  the  danger  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  as  it  flattered 
upward  unconsciously  into  the  region 
where  thine  afiectlonate  eye  detected 
the  keen  hawk  in  deadly  poise  ?.    Ah 
me  I     Oh  dear!     What  shall  I  do? 
What  can  I  say  ?  How  vent  my  grief 
for  The  Prematurely  Caged  ?— 
*'  Quia  desiderio  sit  ptidor,  aut  modus 
Tarn  cfaari  capitis  ? — 
Ergo  Yak(>wn  perpetuus  career 
Tenet  f    Cm  Pador,  et  Jtudtis  sorer, 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas, 
Quando  aUum  Inveniet  par«m? 

Malttfl  ille  bonis  flebilis  ahfmi ! 
Knlli  flebilior,  qnam  tibi,  Tittlebat  /* 
Ta  frustri  pint,  hen !  non  ita  ereditum 
Poscb  Yah^m  ereditores^^ 
Quem  brevi  lemel  horrido, 
Nigro  compulerit  Gammimius  gregi. 
Durum  !"t 

Poor  Titmouse  was  very  dull  for 
some  little  time  after  this  sudden  ab- 
duction of  the  bold  and  brilliant  spirit, 
for  whom  I  have  above  poured  out  the 
deep  sorrows  of  my  soul,  and  wished 
to  bring  an  action,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Fit z- Snooks,  against  the  miscreant 
who  had  dared  to  set  the  law  in  mo- 
tion  at  Yatton,  under  the  very  nose  of 
its  lord  and  master.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  Gammon  intimated  to  him 
that  all  those  who  had  lent  Yahoo 
money,  might  now  rely  upon  that 
gentleman's  honour,  and  whistle  back 
their  money  at  their  leisure.  Titmouse 
burst  out  into  a  great  rage,  telling 
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Gammon  that  he«  Titmouse^  had  only 
a  day  or  two  before  lent  Yahoo  L.150, 
of  good  and  lairful  money  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that  he  was  a  ''  cursed 
scamp/*  who  knew  he  could  not  pay : 
and  a  Detaineff  at  the  suit  of  <^  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse^  Esq./'  was  one  of  the 
very  earliest  that  found  its  way  into 
the  Sheriff's-office,  that  gentleman 
becoming  one  of  the  yery  bitterest 
and  most  relentless  creditors  of  the 
fallen  YahoOf  except,  perhaps,  Mr 
Fitz- Snooks,  who,  haying  lent  the 
amiable  Yahoo  no  less  than  thirteen 
hundred  ponnds,  remsdned  easy  all 
the  while,  under  the  impression  that 
certain  precious  documents  called 
"  I.O.U/s  of  the  said  Yahoo  were  as 
good  as  cash,  was  infinitely  dismayed 
on  discoyering  that  it  was  otherwise ; 
that  he  was  not  to  be  paid  before  all 
other  creditors,  and  immediately ;  so 
he  also  sent  a  yery  special  message  in 
the  shape  of  a  detainer,  backed  by  a 
great  number  of  curses. 

In  process  of  time  Mr  Yahoo  be- 
thought himself  of  getting  ''  white" 
washed;*^  but  when  he  came  to  be 
inspected,  it  was  considered  that  he 
was  not  properly  seasoned:  so  the 
operation  was  delayed  for  two  years, 
under  a  yeiy  arbitrary  statute,  which 
enacted,  *'  that  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  said  prisoner  had  contracted 
any  of  his  ^ehis  fraudulendyf  or  by 
means  of  false  pretences,  or  without 
having  had  any  reasonable  or  proha^ 
hie  expectation  at  the  time  when  con^ 
traded  of  paying  the  same"  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  *'  or  shall  be  indebted  for  da- 
mages recoyered  in  any  action  for 
criminal  conversation,  or  seduction,  or 
for  malicious  injuries,  &c.  &c.,  such 
prisoner  should  be  discharged  as  to  such 
debts  and  damages,  so  soon  only  as  he 
shall  haye  been  in  custody  at  the  suit 
of  such  creditors  for  a  period  or  pe^ 
riods  not  exceeding  two  years.*'  Such 
is  the  odious  restraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  which  at  this  day,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  suffered  to 
disgrace  the  statute  law  of  England ; 
for,  in  order  to  put  other  Yahoos  upon 
their  guard  against  the  cruel  and  ini- 
quitous designs  upon  them,  I  here  in- 
lorm  them  that  the  laws  under  which 
Mr  Yahoo  suffered  his  two  years'  in- 
carceration, eyery  one  of  his  debts,  &c., 
coming  under  one  or  other  of  the  de« 
scriptions  aboye- mentioned,  are,  proh 
pudor !  re-enacted,  and  at  this  moment 
in  force,  as  seyeral  most  respectable 


gentlemen,  if  you  could  get  access  to 
them,  would  tell  you. 

Yahoo  haying  been  thus  adroitly 
disposed  of,  Mr  Gammon  had  the  gra- 
tification of  finding  that  mlschieyoos 
simpleton,  Fitz- Snooks,  yery  soon  af- 
terwards take  his  departure.  He  pined 
•for  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  (which 
he  had  money  enough  to  enjoy  for 
about  three  years  longer,  with  econ- 
omy ;  after  which  he  might  go  abroad, 
or  to  the  dogs — whereyer  they  were 
to  be  found.)  'Twas  indeed  monstrous 
dull  at  Yatton ;   the    game,  which 
Yahoo  had  giyen  him  a  taste  for,  was 
so  yery  strictly  preserved  there  I  and 
the  biitis  so  uncommon  shy  and  wild, 
and  strong  on  the  wing  1    Besides, 
Gammon's  presence  was  a  terrible 
pressure  upon  him,  oyerawing  and 
benumbing  him,  in  spite  of  seyerai 
attempts  which  he  had  made,  when 
charged  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
wine,  to  exhibit  an  impertinent  fami- 
liarity, or  eyen  defiance.     As  soon  as 
Eoor  Titmouse  had  bade  him  good- 
y,  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  lost 
sight  of  him' — he  was    at  Yatton, 
alone  with  Gammon,  and  felt  as  if  a 
spell  were  upon  him — ^he  was  com- 
pletely cowed   and  prostrate.     Yet 
Gammon  laid  himself  out  to  the  yery 
uttermost  to  please  him,  and  re -assure 
his  drooping  spirits.     Titmouse  had 
got  it  into  bis  head  that  the  mysteri- 
ous and  dreadful   Gammon  had,  in 
some  deep  way  or  other,  been  at  the 
bottom  of  Yahoo's  abduction  and  the 
disappearance    of   Fitz- Snooks,  and 
would,  by*  and- by,  do  the  same  for 
him.    He  had  no  feeling  of  ownership 
of  Yatton ;  but  of  being,  as  it  were, 
only  tenant-at- will  thereof  to  Mr  Gam- 
mon! Wheneyer  he  tried  to  re-assure 
himself,  by  repeating  to  himself  that  it 
did  not  signify — ^for  Yatton  was  his 
own — and  he  might  do  as  he  liked, 
his  feelings  might  be  compared  to  a 
balloon,  which,  with  the  eye  of  eager 
and  anxious  thousands  upon  it,  yet 
,  cannot  get  inflated  sufficiently  to  rise 
one  inch  from  the  ground.     How  was 
it?    Mr  Gammon*s  manner  towards 
him  was  most  uncommonly  respectful; 
what  else  could  he  wish  for  ?     Yet  he 
would  haVe  given  a  thousand  pounds 
to  Mr  Gammon  to  take  himself  off, 
and  neyer  show  his  nose  again  at  Yat- 
ton 1   It  annoyed  him,  too,  more  than 

he  could  express,  to  perceiye  the  de- 
ference and  respect  which  eyery  one 

at  the  Hall  manifested  towards  Mr 
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Gammon.  Titmouse  would  some- 
times stamp  his  foot,  when  alone^  with 
childish  fnry  on  the  ground,  when  he 
thought  of  it.  When  at  dinner,  and 
sitting  together  afterwards.  Gammon 
would  rack  his  iuTontion  for  jokes  and 
anecdotes  to  amuse  Titmouse — who 
would  certainly  give  a  kind  of  laugh, 
exclaim,  "  Bravo  I  Ha,  ha  I  'Pon 
my  life  I— capital !— By  Joyel  Most 
uncommon  good !  you  don*t  say  so  ?*' 
and  go  on,  drinking  glass  after  glass 
of  wine,  or  brandy  and  water,  and 
smoking  cigar  after  cigar,  till  he  felt 
fuddled  and  sick,  in  which  condition 
he  would  retire  to  bed,  and  leave 
Gammon,  clear  and  serene  in  head 
and  temper,  to  his  meditations.  When, 
at  length.  Gammon  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  their  bill — a  frightful  amount  it 
was ;  of  the  monies  advanced  by  Mr 
Quirk,  for  his  support  for  eight  or 
nine  months,  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and 
which  mounted  up  to  a  sum  infinitely 
larger  than  could  have  been  supposed ; 
and  lastly,  of  the  bond  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  as  the  just  reward  to  the  firm 
for  their  long*  continued,  most  anxious, 
and  successful  exertions  on  Titmouse's 
bebalf-^Titmouse  mustered  up  all  his 
resolution,  as  for  alastdesperate  strug- 
gle ;  swore  they  were  robbing  him ; 
and  added,  with  a  fhrious  snap  of  the 
fingers,  **they  had  better  take  the 
estate  themselves — allow  him  a  pound 
a- week,  and  send  him  back  to  Tag- 
ra^*s."  Then  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
cried  like  a  child,  long  and  bitterly. 

"  Well,  sir,'*  said  Gammon,  after 
remaining  silent  for  some  time,  look- 
ing at  Titmouse  calmly,  but  with  an 
expression  of  face  which  frightened 
him  out  of  his  wits,  "  if  this  is  to  be 
reaUy  the  way  in  which  I  am  to  be 
treated  by  you — I,  the  only  real  distfi" 
terested  friend  you  have  in  the  world, 
(as  you  have  had  hundreds  of  oppor- 
tunities of  ascertaining,)  if  m^  auTice 
is  to  be  spumed>  and  my  motives  sus- 
pected ;  if  your  first  and  deliberate 
engagements  to  our  firm  are  to  be 
wantonly  broken** — 

''  I've  been  humbugged  into  making 
them,"  said  Titmouse,  passionately. 

"  Why,  you  little  mbcreantl"  ex- 
claimed Gammon,  starting  up  in  his 
chair,  and  gazing  at  him  as  if  he 
would  have  scorched  him  with  his  eye, 
M  Do  you  DARB  to  say  so  ?  If  you 
have  no  gratitude— have  you  lost  your 
memory?  What  were  you  when  I 
dug  you  out  of  your  dismal  hole  at 
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Closet  Court  ?  Did  you  not  repeatedly 
go  down  on  your  knees  to  us  ?  Did 
you  not  uromise  a  thousand  times  to 
do  more  than  you  are  now  called  upon 
to  do  ?  And  is  this,  you  insolent  little 
fellow  1 — is  this  the  return  you  make 
us  for  putting  you,  a  beggar — and 
very  nearly,  too,  an  idiot" — 

•'  You're  most  uncommon  polite," 
said  Titmouse,  suddenly^  and  bitterly. 
''  Silence,  sir  I  I  am  in  no  humour 
for  trifling  1"  interrupted  Gammon^ 
sternly.  ''  I  say,  is  this  the  return  you 
think  of  making  us  ;  not  only  to  insult 
us,  but  refuse  to  pay  money  actually 
advanced  by  us  to  save  you  from  star^ 
vation — money,  and  days  and  nights, 
and  weeks  and  months,  and  many 
months  of  intense  anxiety,  expended 
in  discovering  how  to  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  a  splendid  fortune  ? — Poh ! 
you  little  wretched  triflerl — why 
should  I  trouble  myself  thus  ?  Re- 
member—remember, Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse," continued  Gammon,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  extending  towards  him 
threateningly  his  long  thin  fore«finger, 
«*  I  who  made  you,  wfll  one  day — 
one  single  day — unmake  you — blow 
you  away  like  a  bit  of  froth ;  youshaU 
never  be  seen,  or^heard  of,  or  thought 
of,  except  by  some  draper  whose  shop- 
man you  may  be!" 

"  Ah  ! — 'pon  my  life  I  Daresay 
you  think  I'm  uncommon  frighten- 
ed I  Ah,  ha  I  Monstrous— particular 
good  I "  said  Titmouse. 

Gammon  perceiTed  that  he  trembled 
in  every  limb ;  and  the  smile  which  he 
tried  to  throw  into  his  face  was  so 
wretched,  that,  had  you  seen  him  at 
that  moment,  and  considered  his  posi- 
tion, much  and  justly  as  you  now  de- 
spise him,  you  must  have  pitied  him. 
«  You're  always  now  going  on  in  this 
way— it's  so  very  likely  I  Why,  *pon 
my  soul,  am  not  I  to  be  ▲  toRj>  one  of 
these  days  ?  Can  you  help  that  ?  Can 
you  send  a  lord  behind  a  draper's 
counter  ?  'Pon  my  soul,  what  do  you 
say  to  that?  I  liJLe  that,  uncom- 
mon"  

"  What  do  I  say?"  replied  Gam- 
mon,  calmly,  "  why,  that  I've  a  great 
mind  to  say  and  do  something  that 
would  make  yon — make  you — fit  to 
drown  yourself  in  a  rain  tub." 

Titmouse's  heart  was  lying  flutter- 
ing at  his  throat. 

''  Tittlebat,  Tittlebat!"  continued 
Gammon,  dropping   his  voice,   and 
speaking  in  a  very  kind  and  earnest 
•2g 
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maDnGr^  "  if  you  did  but  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  accident  has  placed 
Tou  in  my  power!  at  this  moment' 
in  my  power  I  Really  I  almost  tremble, 
myself,  to  think  of  it!'*  He  rose, 
brought  his  chamber-candlestick  out 
of  the  hall — litit— bade  Titmouse  good- 
night,  sadly  but  sternly— and  shook 
him  by  the  hand — <*  I  may  rid  you  of 
my  presence  to-morrow  morning,  Mr 
Titmouse.  May  you  find  a  truer — a 
more  powerful  friend  than  you  will 
have  lost  in  me!"  Titmouse  never 
shrunk  more  helplessly  under  the  eye 
of  Mr  Gammon  than  he  did  at  that 
moment. 

"  Vou—you — won*t  stop  and  smoke 
another  cigar  with  a  poor  devil,  will 

iron,  Mr  Gammon?"  he  enquired, 
aintly.  "  It*s  somehow — most  uncom- 
mon lonely  m  this  queer,  large,  old« 
fashioned  "— — 

"  Not  to-night,  thank  you,"  replied 
Gammon — and  withdrew,  leaving  Tit^ 
mouse  in  a  state  of  mingled  alarm  and 
anger— the  former,  however,  predomi« 
Hating. 

*'  By  Jingo !  **  he  at  length  exclaim- 
ed,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  after  a  reverie 
of  about  three  minutes,  gulping  down 
the  remainder  of  his  brandy  and  water, 
'*  If  that  same  gent,  Mr  Gammon, 
a'n't  the— the — devil — ^he's  the  very 
best  imitation  of  him  that  ever  I  heard 
tell  of  I"  Here  he  glanced  furtively 
round  the  room  ;  then  he  got  a  little 
flustered  ;  rang  his  bell  quickly  for  his 
valet,  and,  followed  by  him,  retired  to 
his  dressing-room. 

•  The  next  morning  the  storm  had 
entirely  blown  over.  When  they  met 
at  breakfast,  Titmouse,  as  Gammon 
knew  would  be  the  case,  was  all  sub- 
mission and  respect ;  in  fact,  he  was 
evidently  thoroughly  frightened  by 
what  Gammon  had  said,  and  infinitely 
more  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
said  what  he  did  say  over-night.  Gam- 
mon, however,  preserved  for  some 
little  time  the  haughty  air  with  which 
be  had  met  him  :  but  a  few  words  of 
poor  Titmouse's,  expressing  his  regret 
for  what  he  had  said  when  he  had 
drunk  too  much — poor  little* soul! — 
over-night,  and  unqualify ingly  submit- 
ting to  every  one  of  the  requisitions 
which  had  been  insisted  on  by  Mr 
Gammon — quickly  dispersed  the  cloud 
that  was  settled  on  Gammon^s  brow. 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  very 
graciously,  "  You  show  yourself  the 
gentleman  I  always  took  you  for— and 
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I  forget,  for  ever,  all  that  passed  bo. 
tween  us  so  unpleasantly  last  night:  I 
am  sure  it  will  never  be  so  again:  for 
now  we  entirely  understand  each 
other?" 

"  Oh  yes— 'pon  my  life — quite  en- 
tirely  !  *'  replied  Titmouse,  meekly. 

Soon  after  breakfast  they  adjourned, 
at  Gammon's  request,  to  the  billiard- 
room  ;  where,  though  that  gentleman 
knew  how  to  handle  a  cue,  and  Tit- 
mouse did  not,  he  expressed  great  ad- 
miration for  Titmouse's  play,  and  felt 
great  interest  in  being  shown  by  him 
how  to  get  a  ball,  now  and  then,  into 
each  pocket  at  one  stroke,  a  masterly 
manoeuvre  which  Titmouse  succeeded 
in  two  or  three  times,  and  Gammon 
not  once,  during  their  hour's  play. 
'Twas  upon  that  occasion  that  they 
had  the  friendly  conversation  in  whicji 
Titmouse  made  the  suggestion  we 
have  already  heard  of,  viz.,  that  Gam- 
mon should  immediately  clap  the 
screw  upon  Aubrey,  with  a  view  to 
squeezing  out  of  him  at  least  sufficient 
to  pay  the  L.  10,000  bond,  and  their 
bill  of  costs,  immediately;  and  Tit- 
mouse urged  Gammon  at  once  to  send 
Aubrey  packing  after  Yahoo  to  York 
Castle,  as  an  inducement  to  an  early 
settlement  of  the  remainder.  Gam- 
mon, however,  assured  Mr  Titmouse 
that  in  all  probability  Mr  Aubrey  had 
not  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  in  the 
world. 

"  Well— .that  will  do  to  begin  with," 
said  Titmouse,  «  and  the  rest  mu4 
come,  sooner  or  later." 

'<  Leave  him  to  roe,  my  dear  Tit- 
mouse, or  rather  to  Mr  Quirk — who'll 
wring  him  before  he's  done  with  him, 
I'll  warrant  him !  But,  in  the  mean« 
while,  I'll  work  day  and  night,  but  I'll 
relieve  you  from  this  claim  of  Mr 
Quirk,  for,  in  fact,  I  have  little  or  no 
real  interest  in  the  matter." 

<'  You'll  take  a  slapping  slice  out  of 
the  bond,  eh  ?  Aha,  Mr  Gammon  I-*- 
But  what  were  you  saying  you'd  do 
forme?" 

"  I  repeat,  that  I  am  your  only  dis« 
interested  friend,  Mr  Titmouse;  I 
shall  never  see  a  hundred  pounds  of 
what  is  going  into  Mr  Quirk's  hands, 
who,  I  must  say,  however,  has  richly 
earned  what  he's  going  to  get,  by  fol- 
lowing *  my  directions  throughout. 
But  I  was  saying  that  I  had  hit  upon 
a  scheme  for  ridding  you  of  your  diffi* 
culties.  Though  you  have  only  Just 
stept  into  your  property,  and  eonse* 
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quentl  J  people  are  tery  shy  of  advan- 
cing money  on  mortgage,  if  you'll 
only  keep  quiet,  and  leave  the  aflfair 
entirely  to  me,  I  will  undertake  to  get 
you  a  Bum  of  possibly  twenty  thousand 
pounds." 

«*My  eyes!"  exclaimed  Titmouse, 
excitedly;  quickly,  however,  adding, 
with  a  sad  air — '*  but  then,  what  a  lot 
of  it  will  go  to  old  Quirk  ?" 

"  He  is  rather  a  keen  and  hard — 
ahem  I  I  own ;  but*' 

"  Ton  my  life — couldnH  we  do 
the  old  gent?*' 

''On  no  consideration,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse ;  it  would  be  a  fatal  step  for 
you — and  indeed  for  me." 

"  What !  and  can  he  do  any  thing, 
too  ?  I  thought  it  was  only  you.** — 
The  little  fuol  had  brought  a  glimpse 
of  colour  into  Gammon's  cheek — but 
Titmouse's  vulatility  quickly  relieved 
bid  Prospero.  •*  By  the  way,  'pen  my 
life — sha'n't  I  have  to  pay  it  all  back 
again  ? —  There's  a  go  I  I  hadn't 
thought  of  that." 

"  I  shall  first  try  to  get  it  out  of  Mr 
Aubrey,*'  said  Gammon,  **  and  then 
out  of  another  friend  of  yours.  In 
the  mean  while,  we  mustn't  drop  the 
Tag-rags,  just  yet."  They  then  got 
into  a  long  and  confidental  conversa- 
tion together;  in  the  course  of  which. 
Titmouse  happened  to  pop  out  a  little 
secret  of  his,  which  till  then  he  had 
managed  to  keep  from  Gammon,  and 
which  occasioned  that  gentleman  a 
great  and  sudden  inward  coufusioo — 
one  which  it  was  odd  that  so  keen  an 
observer  as  Titmouse  did  not  perceive 
indications  of  in  the  countenance  of 
Gammon,  viz.  his — Titmouse's  — 
fervent  and  disinterested  love  for  Miss 
Aubrey.  While  he  was  rattling  on 
with  eager  volubility  upon  this  topic. 
Gammon,  after  casting  about  a  little  in 
his  mind,  as  to  how  he  should  deal  with 
this  interesting  discovery,  resolved  for 
the  present  to  humour  the  notion,  and 
got  out  of  Titmouse  a  full  and  particu- 
lar account  of  his  original  *<  smitt* 
^the  indelible  impression  she  had 
made  on  his  heart — the  letter  which  he 
had  addressed  to  her — [here  Gam- 
mon's vivid  fancy  portra>t'd  to  him 
the  sort  of  composition  which  must 
have  reached  Miss  Aubrey,  and  nearly 
burst  into  a  gentle  fit  of  laughter] — 
and,  with  a  strange  can  dour — or  rather, 
to  do  him  justice,  with  that  frank 
simplicity  which  is  characteristic  of 
noble  natures-' he  at  length  described 
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his    unlucky    encounter   with   Miss 


Aubrey  and  her  maid,  in  the  win- 
ter; whereat  Gammon  felt  a  sort 
of  sudden  inward  spasm,  which  by  a 
sort  of  sympathy  excited  a  twinging 
senatiun  in  his  right  toe — but  it  passed 
away — 'twas  only  a  little  juvenile  in- 
discretion of  Titmouse's ;  and  Gam- 
mon, with  rather  a  serious  air,  assur- 
ed Titmouse  that  he  had  probably 
greatly  endangered  his  prospects  with 
Miss  Aubrey- 

*'Eh?  Why,  de— vil  take  it!  a'n't 
I  going  to  offer  to  her  though  she's 
got  nothing  ?"  interrupted  Titmouse, 
with  astonishment. 

"  True  I— Ah,  I  had  lost  sight  of 
that!  Well — if  you  will  pledge  your- 
self to  address  no  more  letters  to  her, 
nor  take  any  steps  to  see  her,  without 
first  communicating  with  me — 1  think 
1  can  promise — hem  !"  he  looked 
archly  at  Titmouse. 

*'  She's  a  most  uncommon  lovely 
gal" — he  simpered,  sheepishly.  The 
fact  was  that  Gammon  had  conceived 
quite  another  scheme  for  Titmouse — 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  pure,  ar- 
dent, and  enlightened  attachment  to 
Miss  Aubrey ;  'twas  undoubtedly 
rather  a  bold  and  ambitious  one,  but 
Gammon  did  not  despair ;  for  be 
had  that  confidence  in  himself,  and  in 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  always  supported  him  in  the 
most  arduous  and  apparently  hopeless 
undertakings. 

There  was  a  visible  alteration  for 
the  better  in  the  state  of  things  at 
Yatton,  as  soon  as  Messrs  Yahoo  and 
Fitz- Snooks  had  been  disposed  of. 
Now  and  then  a  few  of  the  distin- 
guished people  who  had  honoured  Mr 
Titmouse  by  going  out  in  procession  to 
meet  and  welcome  him,  were  invited 
to  spend  a  day  at  Yatton  ;  and  gene« 
rally  quitted  full  of  admiration  of  the 
dinner  and  wines  they  got,  the  unaf- 
fected good-nature  and  simplicity  of 
their  hospitable  host,  and  the  bland, 
composed,  and  intellectual  deportment 
and  conversation  of  Mr  Gammon. 
When  rent  day  arrived,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, attended  by  Mr  Gammon, 
made  his  appearance,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  steward's  room,  and  also 
in  the  hall,  where,  according  to  for- 
mer custom,  good  substantial  fare  was 
set  out  for  the  tenants.  They  received 
him  with  a  due  respect  of  manner ; 
but  where  was  the  cheerfulness,  the 
cordiality,  the  rough,  honest  heartl- 
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ne88  of  days  gone  by  ?  Few  of  them 
stayed  to  partake  of  the  good  things 
prepared  for  them,  which  greatly  af- 
fected Mr  Griffiths,  and  piqued  Mr 
Gammon :  as  for  Titmouse,  howeTer, 
he  said,  with  a  laugh,  *'  Curse  them ! 
let  'em  leaTe  it  alone  if  a'n*t  hungry !" 
and  any  faint  feeling  of  mortiAcation  he 
might  haTO  experienced,  was  dissipated 
by  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid  into  his 
bankers.  Gammon  was  sensible  that 
the  scenes  which  had  been  exhibited 
at  Yatton  on  the  first  night  of  his  pro- 
tege's arriyal,  had  seriously  injured 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  and  county, 
and  was  bent  upon  efikcing,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  such  nofavourable  impres- 
sions, by  prevailiDg  on  Titmouse  to 
''  purge  and  live  clean]y*'^at  all 
eyents  for  the  present. 

Let  me  pause  now,  for  a  mo* 
ment,  to  inquire,  ought  not  this  fa- 
youred  young  man  to  have  felt  hap- 
py? Here  he  was,  master  of  a  fine 
estate)  producing  him  a  yery  splen- 
did rent-roll ;  a  delightful  residence, 
suggesting  innumerable  dear  and  dig- 
nifieid  associations  connected  with  old 
English  feeling;  a  luxurious  table, 
with  the  choicest  liqueurs  and  wines 
in  abundance ;  might  smoke  the  finest 
cigars  that  the  world  could  produce, 
from  morning  to  night,  if  so  disposed ; 
had  unlimited  facilities  for  securing 
a  distinguished  personal  appearance, 
as  far  as  dress  and  decoration  went ; 
had  all  the  amusements  of  the 
county  at  his  command;  troops  of 
servants,  eager  and  obsequious  in 
their  attentions ;  horses  and  carriages 
of  every  description  which  he  might 
have  chosen  to  order  out — had,  in 
short,  all  the  «  appliances  and  means 
to  boot,"  which  could  be  desired  or 
imagined  by  a  gentleman  of  his  station 
and  affluence.  Mr  Gammon  was, 
though  somewhat  stern  and  plain 
spoken,  still  a  most  sincere  and  power- 
ful friend,  deeply  and  disinterestedly 
solicitous  about  his  interests,  and  pro- 
tecting him  from  villanous  and  de- 
signing adventurers;  then  he  had  in 
prospect  the  brilliant  mazes  of  fashion- 
able life  in  town— oh,  in  the  name  of 
every  thing  that  this  world  can  produce, 
and  of  the  feelings  it  shoula  excite, 
ought  not  Titmouse  to  have  enjoyed 
life— to  have  been  happy  ?  Yet  he  was 
not;  he  felt,  quite  independently  of 
any  constraint  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr  Gammon,  full  ofdeplorable 
ennui,  and  wearbomeness  inexpressiblei 
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and  which  nothing  could  alleviate  but 


the  constant  use  of  cigars  and  brandy 
and  water.  On  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  departure  of  Fitz>  Snooks,  he  was 

Srevailed  upon  to  accompany  the 
evout  and  exemplaiy  Gammon  to 
church ;  where,  barring  a  good  many 
ill-concealed  yawns  and  constant  fidget- 
iness, he  conducted  himself  with 
tolerable  decorum.  Yet  still  the  style 
of  his  dress,  his  air,  and  his  counte- 
nance, filled  the  little  congregation  with 
feelings  of  great  astonishment,  when 
they  thought  that  that  was  the  new 
Squire  of  Yatton,  and  for  a  melancholy 
moment  contrasted  him  with  his  pre- 
decessor, Mr  Aubrey.  As  for  the 
worthy  vicar,  Dr  Tatham,  Gammon 
resolved  to  secure  his  good  graces,  and 
succeeded.  He  called  upon  him  soon 
after  having  heard  from  Titmouse  of 
his,  Yahoo,  and^Fitz- Snooks*  encounter 
with  Dr  Tatham,  and  expressed  pro- 
found  concern  on  hearing  of  the  rude 
treatment  he  had  encountered.  There 
was  a  gentleness  and  afiiibility — tem- 
pering at  once  and  enhancing  his  evi- 
dent acuteness  and  knowledge  of  the 
world — which  quite  captivated  the 
little  doctor.  But,  above  all,  the  ex- 
pressions of  delicate  sympathy  and 
regret,  with  which  he  now  and  then 
alluded  to  the  late  occupants  of  Yatton, 
and  towards  whom  the  stem  requi- 
sitions of  professional  duty  had  caused 
him  to  play  so  odious  a  part,  and  en- 
quired about  them,  drew  out  almost 
all  that  was  in  the  little  doctor's  heart 
concerning  his  departed  friends.  Gam- 
mon gazed  with  deep  interest  at  the 
old  blind  stag-hound,  and  feeble  old 
Peg^.  and  seemed  never  tired  ot 
hearmg  the  doctor's  little  anecdotes 
concerning  them.  He  introduced  Tit- 
mouse to  tlie  vicar ;  and,  in  his  pre- 
sence. Gammon  declared  his  (Tit- 
mouse's) hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
two  fellows  who  were  with  him  when 
first  he  saw  Dr  Tatham ;  who  there- 
upon banished  from  his  heart  all  recol- 
lection of  the  conduct  which  had  so 
deeply  hurt  his  feelings.  Gammon, 
on  another  occasion,  infinitely  delighted 
the  doctor  by  calling  on  a  Monday 
morning,  and  alluding  with  evident 
interest  and  anxiety  to  certain  passages 
in  the  doctor's  sermon  of  the  day^be* 
fore,  and  which  led  to  a  ver^  length- 
ened and  interestii^  discussion.  In 
consequence  of  what  then  transpired, 
the  doctor  suddenly  bethought  himself 
of  writing  out  an  old  sermon,  which 


he  had  once  preached  before  the  judges 
of  as8]ze--axMl  which,  during  the  week, 
he  touched  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
care  for  the  ensuing  Sunday— -when  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  the 
marked  and  undeviating  attention  with 
wliich  Mr  Gammon  sate  listening  to 
him ;  and  he  afterwards  stepped  into 
tlie  little  vestry,  and  warmly  compli- 
nented  the  doctor  upon  his  perform- 
ance. Thus  it  was  that  Dr  Tatham 
came  to  pen  a  postscript  to  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs  Aubrey*  which  I  liave 
formerly  alluded  to,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — ••  P.S.  By  the 
way,  the  altered  state  of  things  at  the 
Hall,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  presence  and  the  influence  of  a 
Mr  Gammon — one  of  the  chief  of  Mr 
Titmouse's  solicitors,  and  to  whom  he 
seems  very  firmly  attached.  I  have 
lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  form 
hasty  opinions,  and  am  not  apt  to  be 
deceived  in  my  estimate  of  character ; 
but  I  must  say,  I  consider  him  to  be  a 
very  superior  man,  both  in  character, 
intellect,  and  acquirements.  He  pos- 
sesses great  acuteness  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  general  information,  a 
Tery  calm  and  courteous  address — and 
above  and  beyond  all,  is  a  man  of  very 
enlightened  religious  feeling.  He 
comes  constantly  to  church,  and  pre- 
sents a  truly  edifying  example  to  all 
around,  of  decorum  and  attention. 
You  woudd  be  delighted  to  hear  the 
discussions  we  have  had  on  points 
which  my  sermons  have  suggested  to 
him.  I  preached  one  lately,  specially 
aimed  at  him,  which,  thank  God!  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  has  been 
attended  with  happy  effects,  and  al- 
layed some  startling  doubts  which  had 
been  for  years  tormenting  him.  I  am 
sure  that  my  dear  friend*'  (t.  e.  Mr 
Aubrey)  ''  would  be  delighted  with 
him.  I  liad  myself,  I  assure  you,  to 
overcome  a  very  strong  prejudice 
against  him — a  thing  I  always  love  to 
attempt — and  have  in  a  measure,  in 

Eesent  instance,  succeeded.     He 
of  you  all  frequently,  with  evi» 
Aution,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
respect  and  sympathy.** 

This  postscript  it  was,  which,  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  suggested  to 
Mr  Aubrey  to  seek  the  interview  with 
Gammon  which  has  been  described, 
and  during  which  it  was  frequently 
present  to  his  mind. 

Whfle,  however,  under  the  pressure 
of  Mr  Gammon's  presence  and  autho« 
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rity,  Titmouse  was  for  a  brief  while 
leading  this  sober  retired  life  at  Yatton 
—why,  he  hardly  knew,  except  that 
Gammon  willed  it— a  circumstance 
occurred  which  suddenly  placed  him 
on  the  very  highest  pinnade  of  popu- 
larity in  metropolitan  society.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  suppress  my  feelings  of 
exultation,  in  retracing  the  rapid  steps 
by  which  Mr  Titmouse  was  trans- 
formed  into  a  lion  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Be  it  known  that  there  was  a 
Mr  Bladobrt  Pip,  a  fashionable  no- 
velist, possessed  of  most  extraordinary 
versatility  and  power ;  for  he  had,  at 
the  end  of  every  nine  months,  during 
the  last  nine  years,  produced  a  novel 
in  three  volumes — each  succeeding  one 
eclipsing  the  splendour  of  its  prede- 
cessor, (in  the  judgment  of  the  most 
able  and  disinterested  newspaper  cri- 
tics)—in  '^  the  masterly  structure  of 
the  plot** — the  "  vivid  and  varied  de- 
lineation of  character" — the  "pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart  ** — '*  exquisite 
q>preciation  of  life  in  all  its  endless 
varieties  **— <«  piercing  but  delicate 
satire*' — ''bold  and  powerful  denun- 
ciations of  popular  vices  **i—'' rich  and 
tender  domestic  scenes" — ** inimitable 
ease  and  grace** — "consummate  tact 
and  judgment** — "  reflection  co-exten- 
sive with  observation  " — "  the  style 
flowing,  brilliant,  nervous,  varied,  pic- 
turesque,** et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
We  iiave,  in  the  present  day,  thank 
Heaven  I  at  least  a  hundred  such  wri- 
ters I  but  at  the  time  about  which  I 
am  writing,  Mr  Bladdery  Pip  was 
pretty  nearly  alone  in  his  glory.  Such 
was  the  man,  to  whom  it  suddenly 
occurred,  on  glancing  over  the  news- 
paper report  of  the  trial  of  Doe  on  the 
Demise  of  Titmouse  v.  Jolter,  to  make 
the  interesting  facts  of  the  case  the 
basis  of  a  new  novel,  on  quite  a  new 

{)lan,  which  was  approved  of  by  no 
ess  than  fifty  ladies  of  rank,  to  whom 
the  secret  had  been,  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  entrusted ;  and  which  was 
infinitely  to  transcend  all  his  former 
works,  and  occasion  quite  a  revolution 
in  that  brilliant  and  instructive  species 
of  literature.  To  work  went  Mr  Pip, 
within  a  day  or  two  after  the  trial  was 
over,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  had  got  to  the  close  of  his 
labours;  practice  had  made  him  per- 
fect, and  given  him  infinite  facility  in 
the  production  of  first-rate  writing. 
The  spirited  publisher  quickly  set  to 
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work  to  get  the  steam  up.  Hoir  skil- 
fully he  went  to  work  I  For  some 
time  there  appeared  numerous  intima- 
tions in  the  daily  papers,  that  *'  the 
circles  of  ton  "  were  "  on  the  qui  mve  *' 
with  expectation  of  a  certain,  ke,  &c. 
Ac, — that  "  disclosures  of  a  Tery  ex- 
traordinary  character "  were  being 
looked  for — ''attempts  made  to  sup- 
press," kc,  kc. — *•  compromising  cer- 
tiun'  distinguished/*  &c.,  and  so  forth ; 
aJI  these  paragraphs  being  in  the  un- 
questionable editorial  style,  and  genu-^ 
ine  indications  of  a  mysterious  under- 
current of  curiosity  and  excitement, 
existing  in  those  regions  which  were 
watch^  with  reverential  awe  and 
constancy,  by  those  in  the  lower 
regions.  As  time  advanced,  more 
frequent  and  distinct  became  the  inti- 
mations  of  what  was  going  forward, 
and  what  might  be  shortly  expected, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  long-pro- 
mised work.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  ran  the  round  of  every 
newspaper  in  town  and  country  :^- 

«*  The  efforts  made  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  interesting  and  peculiar 
scenes  contained  in  the  fortiicoming 
novel,  and  to  suppress  it,  have  entirely 
failed,  owing  to  the  resolution  of  the 
author,  and  the  determination  of  the 
publisher;  and  their  only  effect  has 
been  to  stimulate  and  expedite  their 
efforu.  It  will  bear  the  exciting  and 
piquani  title — •  Tippetiwink  ;'  and  is 
founded  on  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances attending  the  recent  trial  of  a 
great  ejectment  cause  at  York.  More 
than  one  noble  family's  history  is  invoU 
Ted  in  some  of  the  details  which  will  be 
found  in  the  forthcoming  publication, 
for  which,  we  are  assured,  there  are 
already  symptoms  of  an  unprecedented 
demand.  The  '  favoured  few '  who 
have  seen  it,  predict  that  it  will  produce 
a  prodigious  sensation.  The  happy 
audacity  with  which  facts  are  adhered 
to,  will,  we  trust,  not  lead  to  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  that  are  looked 
for  in  certain  •  quarters  with  some 
anxiety.  When  we  announce  that  its 
author  is  the  gifted  writer  of  the  •  The 
SiLVBE  Spues  * — «  Spinnach  * — *  Tee- 
totum Hall* — '  The  Devil's  Cha- 
lice * — '  The  Pihooette,'  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  we  trust  we  are  violating  no  lite- 
rary confidence.'* 

There  was  no  resisting  this  sort  of 
thing.  In  that  day,  a  skilfully  directed 
play  of  puffs  laid  prostrate  the  whole 
reading  and  fashionable  worlds  proda« 
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cing  the  excitement  of  which  they  affect* 
ed  to  chronicle  the  existence.  The  pub- 
lisher hit  upon  another  admirable  de- 
Tice.  He  had  seven  hundred  copies 
printed  off;  and,  allowing  a  hundred  for 
VL  first  edition,  he  varied  the  title-  pages 
of  the  remaining  six  hundred  by  the 
words — *•  Second  Edition  '* — <«  Third 
Edition  '•  —  "  Fourth  Edition  "  — 
"  Fifth  Edition  '*^*' Sixth  Edition  •*— 
and  "  Seventh  Edition.*'  By  the  time 
that  the  fourth  edition  had  been  an- 
nounced, there  existed  a  real  rage  for 
the  book ;  the  circulating  libraries  at 
the  West  End  of  the  town  were  be- 
sieged by  applicants  for  a  perusal  of 
the  work ;  and  "  notices  "  and  •*  ex- 
tracts "  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  newspapers.  The  idea  of 
the  work  was  admirable.  Tippetiwink, 
the  hero,  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
ancient  family— the  only  child — kid- 
napped away  in  his  infancy  by  the 
malignant  agency  of  "  the  demon 
Mowbray,*'  a  distant  relative,  of  a 
fierce  and  wicked  character,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  enjoyment  oF.the  estate, 
and  would  have  come,  in  time,  to  the 
honours  and  estates  of  the  most  an. 
cient  and  noble  family  in  the  kini^domi 
the  Earl  of  Frizzleton,  Poor  Tippe^ 
tiwink  was  at  length  discovered  by  his 
illustrious  kinsman,  by  mere  accident, 
in  an  obscure  capacity,  in  the  employ 
of  a  benevolent  linen-draper,  Btack" 
bag,  who  was  described  as  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  generous  of  linen- 
drapers  ;  and,  after  a  series  of  wonder- 
ful adventures,  in  which  he  displayed 
the  most  heroic  constancy,  the  Earl 
succeeds  in  reinstating  his  oppressed 
and  injured  kinsman  in  the  lofty  station 
he  ought  always  to  have  occupied. 
His  daughter — a  paragon  of  female 
loveliness  —  the  Lady  Sapphira 
Sigh-away — evinces  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  Tippetiwink : 
and  at  length — the  happy  result  may 
be  guessed.  Out  of  these  few  and 
natural  incidents,  Mr  Bladdery  Pip 
was  pronounced  at  length,  by  those 
who  govern,  if  they  do  not  indeed 
constitute  public  opinion,  to  have  pro- 
duced an  imperishable  record  of  his 
genius,  avoiding  all  the  faults,  and 
combining  all  the  excellences,  of  all 
his  former  productions.  The  identity 
between  Titmouse  and  Tippetiwink, 
Lord  Dreddlinuton  and  Lord  Frizzle^ 
ton,  Lady  Cecilia  and  Lady  Sapphira, 
and  Mr  Aubrey  and  **  the  demon 
Mowbray,'*  was  quickly  established, 
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The  novel  passed  speedily  into  the 
tenth  edition;  an  undoubted,  and  a 
very  great  sensation  was  produced ; 
extracts  descriptive  of  the  persons, 
particularly  that  of  Titmouse,  and  the 
Earl,  and  Lady  Cecilia,  figuring  in  the 
story,  were  given  in  the  London 
papers,  and  thence  transferred  into 
those  all  over  the  country.  The  very 
author,  Mr  Bladdery  Pip,  became  a 
resuscitated  lion,  and  had  his  portrait, 
looking  most  intensely  intellectual, 
prefixed  to  the  tenth  edition.  Tlien 
came  portraits  of'*  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
Esq.,"  (for  which  he  had  never  sate,) 
giving  him  large  melting  eyes,  and  a 
very  pensive  face,  and  a  most  fashion- 
able dress.  Tlie  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
and  Lady  Cecilia  became  also  a  lion 
and  lioness.  Hundreds  of  opera- 
glasses  were  directed  at  once  to  their 
box  ;  innumerable  were  the  anxious 
salutations  they  received  as  they 
drove  round  the  Park  —  and  they 
drove  round  it  three  or  four  times 
as  often  as  they  had  ever  done 
before.  'Twas  whispered  that  the 
Kin  IT  had  -read  the  book,  and  drank 
the  Earl's  health,  under  the  name  of 
Lord  Frizzleton  —  while  the  Queen 
did  the  same  for  Lady  Cecilia  as 
Lady  Sappbira.  Their  appearance 
produced  a  manifest  sensation  at  both 
the  levee  and  drawing-room— Majesty 
looked  blander  than  usual  as  they 
approached :  poor.  Lord  Dreddlington 
and  Lady  Cecilia  mounted  in  a  trice 
into  the  seventh  heaven  of  rapturous 
excitement ;  for  there  was  that  buoy- 
ant quahty  about  their  heads  which 
secured  tiiem  a  graceful  and  rapid  up- 
ward  motion.  They  were  both  un- 
utterably happy,  living  in  a  gentli!, 
delicious  tumult  of  excited  feelings. 
Irrepressible  exultation  glistened  in 
the  Earl's  eyes ;  he  threw  an  infinite 
deal  of  blandness  and  courtesy  into 
his  manners  wherever  he  was  and 
whomsoever  he  addressed,  as  if  he 
could  now  easily  afford  it,  confident  in 
the  inaccessible  sublimity  of  his  posi- 
tion. It  was  slightly  laughable  to  ob- 
serve, however,  the  desperate  efibrts 
he  made  to  maintain  his  former  frigid 
composure  of  manner — but  in  vain ;  his 
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nervousness  looked  almost  like  a  sud- 
den, though  gentle,  accession  of  St 
Vitus*  dance.  Innumerable  were  the 
enquiries  made  after  Titmouse — his 
person — his  manners — his  character— 
his  dress,  by  her  friends,  of  Lady  Ce- 
cilia. Young  ladies  tormented  her  for 
his  autograph.  'Twas  with  her  as  if 
the  level  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  had 
been  stirred  by  the  freshening  breeze  I 
When  a  thing  of  this  sort  is  once 
fairly  set  going,  where  is  it  to  end  ? 
When  fashion  does  go  mad,  her  mad- 
ness is  wonderful ;  and  she  v^ry  soon 
turns  the  world  mad.  Presently  the 
young  men  appeared  in  stocks — black 
SHtin  stocks,  embroidered,  some  with 
flowers,  and  others  with  gold,  were  worn 
every  where,  called  **  Titmouse-  Ties ;" 
and  in  hats,  with  high  crowns  and  rims  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  called  <*  Tit- 
tltbaVs,"*  All  the  young  blades  about 
town,  especially  in  the  City,  dressed 
themselves  in  the  most  extravagant 
style ;  an  amazing  impetus  was  given 
to  the  cigar  trade — the  shops  were 
crowded,  and  every  puppy  that  walked 
the  streets  puffed  cigar-smoke  in  your 
eyes.  In  short,  lively  i  iVmice  might 
be  seen  running  about  the  streets  in  all 
directions.  As  for  Tag-rag,  wonders 
befell  him.  A  paragraph  in  a  paper 
pointed  him  out  as  the  original  of  Black- 
bag,  and  his  shop  as  the  scene  of  Tit- 
mouse's service.  Thitlier  quickly  pour- 
ed the  tide  of  fashionable  curiosity  and 
custom.  His  business  was  soon  trebled. 
He  wore  his  best  clothes  every  day, 
and  smirked,  and  smiled,  and  bustled 
about  in  a  perfect  crowd  in  his  shop, 
in  a  fever  of  excitement.  He  began 
to  think  of  buying  the  adjoining  pre- 
mises, and  adding  them  to  his  own  • 
and  set  his  name  down  as  a  subscriber 
of  half-a-guinea  a-year  to  the  <*  De- 
cayed Drapers'  Association."  These 
were  glorious  times  for  Mr  Tag-rag. 
He  had  to  engage  a  dozen  extra 
hands ;  there  were  never  less  than 
fifty  or  a  hundred  persons  in  his  shop 
at  once ;  strings  of  carriages  before  his 
door,  sometimes  two  deep,  and  strug- 
glitigs  between  the  coachmen  for  prece- 
dence; in  fact,  he  believed  that  the 
Millennittm  was  coming  in  earnest. 
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Oncb  Satan  and  Moloch 

Set  out  on.  their  rambles. 
To  refresh  their  old  hearts 

With  a  view  of  our  gambols ; 
For  of  late  thej  had  seen 

Bat  a  few  of  the  men 
Who  once  brought  the  news 

Of  thif  world  to  their  den. 

Since  Napoleon  ''  Le  Grand'* 

They  had  scarcely  a  hero ; 
In  fact,  the  world's  glories 

Were  sinking  to  zero. 
So  they  came  up  to  see 

What  their  old  friends  were  doiog, 
What  mischief  the  soldiers 

And  statesmen  were  brewing. 

As  they  rose  in  the  £ast» 

Moloch  stepp*d  on  a  skull ; 
''  Aha  1'*  said  thefiend, 

"  I  see  signs  of  Stamboul." 
Satan  kicked  it  away. 

And  ezclaim'd  with  a  sneer^ 
<<  That  skull  was  Mahmoud's, 

Once  my  fav'rite  Vizier. 

*'  He  murder'd  his  friends 
And  he  crouched  to  his  foes ; 

The  Sun  of  his  Empire 
Went  down^  when  he  rose. 

And  now  Earth's  crown*d  idiots 
Will  fight  on  his  grave^ 

But  to  see  which  shall  prove 
.  Most  the  tyrant  or  slave.** 

When  they  rambled  to  Russia, 

And  saw  its  gay  Czar,    - 
Like  a  prince  of  the  Opera» 

All  riband  and  star. 
Said  Satan, «'  This  son 

Of  the  regions  of  sleet 
Has  one-half  of  the  world 

For  a  toy  at  his  feet; 


Not  content  with  the  half, 

He*B  resolved  to  have  all ; 
Though  cities  may  bum. 

And  millions  may  fall.*' 
"  That  will  do,*'  cned  the  pair. 

As  they  snuff'd  up  the  gore ; 
Satan  roar'd  with  delight— 

Mqloch  echo*d  the  roar. 

Then  they  rambled  to  France  ; 

All  was  fertile  and  fair ; 
The  fields  were  all  harvest^ 

AU  fragrance  the  air. 
'Twas  a  sting  to  their  hearts. 

And  each  cried  with  a  groan, 
''  What  blockhead  of  clay 

Can  deserve  such  a  throne  ?*' 

But  they  heard  a  wild  shout. 

Smoke  darken*d  the  sun. 
They  heard  the  guns  thunder. 

The  war  was  begun  I 
There  was  slaughter  on  sea. 

And  slaughter  on  shore ; 
And  the  two  rovers  laugh'd 

Louder  still  than  before. 

Then  they  rambled  to  Englandt 

*'  Ah  I  here  all  is  sage,*' 
Said  the  pair.    **  AU  b  Mind, 

In  advance  of  the  age.** 
They  saw  loveliness  spread 

On  the  hill  and  the  dale. 
The  church  on  the  mount. 

And  the  cot  in  the  vale. 

They  saw  the  proud  forest 

Of  masts  on  the  Thames^ 
The^  saw  its  bold  people, 

Like  earth's  beacon  flames. 
But  they  look'd  on  the  reptiles 

That  crept  round  Whitehall  I 
And  then  they  laugh'd  longest 

And  loudest  of  aJl. 

Abetino. 
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DEMOCBACT  IN  AMBBICA. 


BY  U0N8.  A.  OE  TOCQUEVILLS. 


The  concluding  volumes  of  this 
work  have  lately  appeared.  In  the 
two  preceding  ones,  duly  noticed  by 
US,  M.  de  Tocqueville  examined  the 
positive  institutions  of  America.  He 
had  then  a  solid  body  of  facts  on  which 
to  rest  his  observations;  and  the 
clearness  with  which  he  analysed  and 
exposed  to  view  the  working  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  democratic  state  of  so- 
ciety exhibited  in  the  United  States* 
carried  all  his  readers  with  him.  pVhe- 
ther  they  liked  or  disliked  the  infer- 
ences  to  which  his  remarks  seemed 
to  point,  they  acknowledged,  either 
promptly  or  reluctantly,  that  his  state- 
ments,  and  his  comments  upon  them, 
were  fair,  luminous,  and  most  eminent- 
Jy  instructiveT^ 

His  treatment  of  the  second  part  of 
his  subject  now  under  our  review,  is 
not,  we  conjecture,  likely  to  meet 
with  the  same  universal  approbation 
and  applause,  ^hese  volumes  are 
purely  reflectivrs  yet  their  author 
hardly  commentates  on  any  sped- 
fie  matter  or  matters  whatsoever; 
but  generalizes  on  wide  and  abstract 
systems  and  principles,  which,  from 
their  very  nature,  ir^ect  those  detailed 
investigations  and  solutions  to  which 
he  would  subject  them.  To  give  to 
generalization  the  ^reciseness  and  ap- 
plicability of  practical  deductions,  is 
quite  impossible ;  and  this  is  what  M. 
de  Tocqueville  has^  attempted  to  doT] 
Montesquieu,  in  his  Esprit  dec  Leu, 
generalizes  all  along,  it  is  true ;  but 
he  does  so  with  a  substratum  of  long- 
standing, indubitable,  firmly  establish- 
ed  facts  under  him :  he  never  moves 
for  a  moment  from  off  this  safe  ground, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  fall, 
as  time  has  proved,  into  error;  and 
besides,  his  generalizations  occupy 
their  proper  place  where  they  are 
good  and  profitable,  high  above  and 
ur  removed  from  the  movement  and 
passions  of  the  active  world.  The 
work  on  our  table  has  reminded  us  of 
the  ehef'^auvre  of  Montesquieu.  M. 
de  Tocqueville  seems  to  us  to  possess 
that  patient  thoughtful  temper  of 
mind,  that  masculine  comprehensive- 
ness of  intelligence,  that  lucidity  of 
perception  and  expression,  which  might 
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perhaps  have  enabled  him,  had  he 
lived  in  earlier  times  propitious  to 
great  literary  undertakings,  to  have 
written  such  a  book  as  the  Esprit  dec 
Lois,  We  are  not  sensible  of  any  ex- 
aggeration in  this  remark ;  at  the  same 
timelwe  pronounce,  though  with  some 
difficrence  and  hesitation,  his  last  pro- 
duction to  be  a  faiharc.  Its  failure 
consists  in  its  conception  and  plan,  not 
in  its  execntion'n 

The  design  oi  this  production  has 
been  to  take  all  the  great  questions 
which  are  actually  agitating  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  to  make  of  them 
f  questions! !)  postulates  and  premises 
rom  which  to  deduce  certain  conse- 
quences. Monsieur  de  Tocqueville 
classes  these  very  complex  questions 
under  two  heads — Aristocracy  and 
Democracy ;  and  of  these  two  primary 
elements  of  society,  separating  them  in 
their  predominance  careMly  from 
each  other,  he  describes  and  predicates 
the  effects  with  the  utmost  assurance. 
Herein,  then,  is  the  great  original  vice 
of  his  work ;  viz.  that  it  has  no  foun- 
dation of  admitted  truths,  or,  as  his 
foregoing  volumes  had,  of  substantial 
indisputable  facts  to  stand  upon.  It 
is  a  superstructure  of  theorizings  with- 
out any  base  to  support  it,  and  these 
theorizings  M.  de  Tocqueville  strives^ 
from,  his  first  page  to  bis  last,  to  re- 
duce and  to  bring  down  into  close 
immediate  application  to  the  present 
unsettled  and  stormy  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  Europe — to  gather  them, 
as  it  were,  into  a  bodv  or  code  of  re- 
flections, for  the  prudential  guidance 
of  the  perplexed  politicians  of  this 
age.  But  his  theoretic  generalizationa 
will  not,  of  course,  bear  this  confine- 
ment  to  special  views  and  preconcep- 
tions ;  they  burst  into  shivers  under 
the  unnatural  constraint,  and  leave 
their  author  in  s^wige  bewilderment. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  distinguish- 
ed person  tends  also  to  give  a  confused 
uncertainty,  quite  correspondent  to  the 
inherent  character  of  his  theme,  to 
the  opinions  he  expresses :  it  is  thia«- 
that  ne  is  a  consdentious  reasontr: 
and  thus  it  happens  that  his  strong 
overmastering  love  of  truth,  wresties 
continually  with  the  propositions  he 
2a 
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-would  establlBhy  and  instead  of  contri- 
buting in  any  meaBure  to  U^eir  estab- 
liohmenty  or  to  bring  them  OTen  to  a 
specious  close,  renders  them  more 
doubtful  than  previous  to  examination 
thej  night  appear  to  be.  His  disser- 
tations^in  consequence,  are  alabyrlntb 
of  doubts ;  not  a  formation,  but  a  ius^ 
jperuion  ofjuthment  respecting  every 
topic  tfaerem  discussed,  is  the  remit  In 
which  they  terminate.  For  out  own 
partapre  think  this  may  be  as  It  should 
be.  TDeoisIons  touching  the  transfor- 
mstton  society  la  iaid  to  be  nndergo- 
ing9  from  the  conflict  of  aristocratic 
and  democratic  principles,  cannot  be 
pronounced  off-hand.  In  essaying  to 
arrive  at  these  decisions^  however»with 
nothing  but  the  distempered  instabi- 
lities ei  recent  and  actual  experience 
whereon  to  build  them,  M.  de  Tocque- 
vilte  has  broken  down  eompletelv. 
.  His  subject^  contemplated  through  the 
medium  tlurough  whicti  he  contem« 
plates  it — the  troubled  medium  of  a 
period  described  as  one  of  transition—- 
is,  so  to  speak,  made  up  of  refractions 
which  wiU  not  submit  to  condensation, 
which  refuse  to  converge  towards  the 
focus  he  would  arbitrarily  assign 
them?) 

Bvit  firom  his  work  itself  K  is  time 
we  furnish  an  extract.  Our  first, 
somewhat  abridged  in  our  translation, 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  M«  de 
Tocqueville  discriminates  equality  from 
liberty,  and  an  aristocratic  from  a  de^ 
moeratio  society.  Hia  two  volumes 
are  but  an  expansion  of  the  two  chap- 
ters from  which  me  are  about  to  quote 
the  most  striking  passages— 

**  The  irst**^  he  aays,  '*  the  mott  vind 
pastion  tiiat  tpiingt  out  of  equalitj  of 
eondilioD,  !•  the  lore  of  eqnafify  iueli.  I 
speak  of  It  therefore  first  Cyery  one  has 
remarked  (hat  at  (he  pretenf  time,  and 
cipedalty  Itt  France,  the  pasrion  for  eqea- 
fitf  oceupieff  with  every  new  day  ft  lat^r 
and  larger  phice  fn  the  huinaa  heart.  It 
oaa  oeeii  Sahf  a  irandreci  tioee  tasc  enst 
eoBtemperarive  efnenaiii  a  iMWn'  dMve 
*  aMMSi  eecl  tefeaeleae  leve  or  eqMlliy  maa 
oriAeMy 7  hat  the casMt  ef  this  iial  Ivie 
■eiyMheev-tiaarty  petaledo«b    niel 

**  Ab  fxlflWDe  poiaft  aHf  be  laaoglMd 

'm  wUA  HbaMy  aid  e^mHly  aiMt  aad 
rarfau    Hahe  fbr  aaappaaiiiuB  thai  all  the 

akiseva  ela  atale  aaaaaa  i»  its  gove^ment, 
.  aad  thai  eaah  eltiaa»  haa  aa  a«|Hal  ri^ht 
I  ao  ta  do.    Is  tUe  caM,  d»  ^iaiiiiaUoBa 

existiDg  betwee%aiaa  and  man,  the  ezer« 
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cise  of  tyrannic  power  would  be  impose 
■ible;  men  would  be  perfectly  free,  be- 
cauae  they  would  be  perfectly  equal ;  and 
they  would  all  be  perfectly  equal,  beeauae 
(hey  would  be  completely  free.  It  ia  to- 
wards the  realization  of  this  ideal  that  a 
demoeratia  people  tend*  Thia  ideal  ia 
Ae  aM>st  perfiset  form  that  aqaality  caa 
poMiMy  aarame;  bM  U  may  have  other 
fotttlB,  which,  withoat  betaig  se  eompkta^ 
may  be  hardly  leia  dear  to  denociaciaa. 

**  Equality  amy  be  eataUiahMl  in  ai^f  I 
aariety,  and  aol  prevail  in  the  politieal 
world.  A  apeciea  ef  eqaaUty  amy  alao  be 
eatabUabed  ia  the  political  worid  without 
political  liberty.  Bleu  may  be  equal  in^ 
diacrfaninataly  among  theBaaelye%  with  tbe 
eacaption  of  one,  who  may  ba  the  master 
of  ally  and  who  may  choote  equally  from 
.  among  all  the  agents  of  his  power.  Other 
hypotheses  may,  too,  be  easily  conceired, 
by  which  a  very  wide  equality  might  con- 
sort with  institutions  tnore  or  leas  free,  or 
not  free  at  all. 

**  The  passion  a^hrcn  flretf  eirtertani  for 
liberty,  and  that  which  tliey  ent^rtals  Ihr 
equafHy,  are  fa  fact  (wo  dMnet  thhigs ; 
and  1  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  among  d^ 
aMMratfe  aatieaa  (hey  are  two  autqaal 
ffalagf. 

**  A  Htde  redeetien  will  shew  as,  that 
la  etery  age  aesne  donhwad  passfao  er 
isel  exisia  whiah  sanm  ap  la  itself  alt  pe« 
palar  aaatimenra  aad'  idns.  Now,  the 
doanaaat  paasion  whM  aharaatei isaa  the 
present  age  ia  the  lore  of  eqfaaiity.  Aak 
not  what  charm  mas  in  deBM>crallc  epacha 
ftad  in  beiag  equal,  nor  the  particular 
leaaoaa  they  may  have  forattachiag  iben». 
selTCS  mora  ohatinately  to  equality  than  to 
any  of  the  other  beaefita  they  may  derive 
imn  aodety.  Equality  forms  the  diatine- 
tive  tendency  of  the  period  In  which  they 
nre*  This  alone  suffices  to  explain  why 
(hey  prefer  It  to  every  thing  else.  But, 
Independent  of  this  reason,  (here  are 
othsrs  which  dispose  men  habitually  (o 
prise  equalky  abonre  liberty. 

'*'  If  a  people  could  trrvt  destroy  er 
even  dimimsh  equality  after  it  hod  struck 
firm  roet  amotig  tnem,  vusy  cotM  aocom- 
pfiah  (hie  enly  1^  long  aed  palofut  efforts ; 
by  modifyfng  their  Soefad  stale,  by  i 
lag  their  linra,  by  rtaMdelBiig  all 
thoughts^  by  damgiag  tbair  haUtt  andra- 
fahitteaiidag  thek  maaaeia.  To  km 
pohUcal  UhMly,  bewever^  it  aaffieaa  not  to 
armpHfimlj.  The  hoM  on  it  ooce  hma- 
taed,  aad  it  ia  geae^*  Sqsndky,  therafate, 
la  aheriahad,  aet  aolely  oa  ila  owa  ae- 
eouut,  but  botaase  it  seems  aa  If  natunlly 
it  would  last  for  ever.  The  bl«Mlng8,  a>o, 
which  liberty  procures, are  of  slow  growth, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  them  to 
their  source;  whilst  the  advaatagea   ef 
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eqoalitjr  are  felt  intUntly,  and  th^ir  origin 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  mistaken*  Poli- 
tical liberty  gires  from  time  to  time  sublime 
pteMurea  to  a  certain  number  of  citisens. 
Equality  furnishes  every  day  a  multitude 
of  small  gratifications  to  every  indiTiduaf. 
B^fen  ean  only  enjoy  pblltieal  liberty  at  the 
cost  of  some  sacrifices,  and  ft  It  to  be  at- . 
tafned  only  by  Tigorous  erertions.  But 
the  pleasures  of  equality  are  spontaneout. 
An  the  little  ineidents  of  private  Hfe  give 
oceasioD  to  them  every  day,  and  to  enjoy 
ttaem  It  ia  only  necessary  to  live. 

'<  I  am  ef  opioion  that  aAl  democrat!* 
MElioiis  have  a  natural  taste  for  liberty* 
Left  to  themselves  they  love  It,  they  etilci-i 
▼atte  it,  and  it  b  with  grief  they  see  it 
escape  them.  Bat  for  s^allty  their  paarion 
is  ardent,  imatiable,  invidcible,  eternal; 
they  covet  equality  in  liberty ;  but  if  they 
caDDOl  so  obtain  it,  they  will  bug  It  to  tbeir 
boaems  evso  in  slavery.  Poverty,  subjsfs* 
tioD,  barbarism  they  will  endure,  but  not 
arisloeracy. 

**  These  observations  are  true  at  aU 
times,  but  more  especially  so  in  ours.  AU 
who  struggle  against  the  irresistible  power 
of  equality,  will  by  it  be  destroyed.  In  our 
days,  liberty  cannot  be  established  witbout 
its  support,  and  despotism  itself  can  rest  on 
no  other  foundation. 

«  •  •  e 

*•  Aristoerattc  instftutioni  connect  every 
tntn  very  straitly  with  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    When  classes  are  very  distinct 

-and  kept  separate,  each  of  these  classes 
becomes  to  those  who  belong  to  It  a  little 
eomitry,  more  visible  and  more  dear  to  him 
than  the  nation  at  large ;  and  as  In  aristo* 
cratie  aodetles  all  the  dtitens  have  theh* 
ftsed  atations,  and  rise  in  due  gradationa 
aceordiog  to  their  ranks,  the  one  above  the 
other,  U  reaoltaihat  each  individual  aasong 
them  has  alwaya  some  one  above  him 
wboee  protection  is  needful  to  him,  and 
florae  one  below  him  whose  aaaistanee  he 
wa»y  claiin* 

"  Men,  then,  who  Eve  in  aristocratic 
ages,  have  nearly  always  social  affinities 
beyond  themselves,  and  are  often  dispossd 
to  forget  their  personal  interests.  In  de- 
mocratic agea,  on  tbA  contrary,  when  the 
duties  of  each  man  townrds  tbe  human  race 

'  are  more  clear,  disinterested  devotion  to 
particular  persons  becomes  more  rare  :  the 
bond  of  the  affections  fa  at  the  same  time 
widened  and  loosened. 

^  Among  dennocratic  people  new  families 

'  spring  up  inceasantly  from  obscurity,  Into 
which  others  fall.     The  course  of  time  is 

'  Interrupted  every  moment,  the  vestige  of 
generations  u  effaced.     Oblivion  falls  npen 

'  preceding  periods,  and  of  those  which  are 
to  eoase  no  Idea  can  be  formed.  Things 
clMe  it  hand  atone  iatemt. 

"  Aristocracy  has  made  a  long  cbain  of 


all  the  citizens  of  a  state  whicb  has  reached 
from  the  peasant  to  the  king.  Deooeraer 
is  breaking  thia  chain,  and  potting  eaeh 
link  of  it  apart.  Thus  democracy  not 
only  makes  every  man  forget  hia  ttioei. 
tors,  but  hides  from  Mm  his  deteflndant^ 
and  separates  him  from  hia  eontempohl. 
lies ;  It  Anta  Mm  np  in  hfmaalfy  impriboni 
him^ln  the  soHtiide  of  hIa  otm  hent.** 

2JNow,  in  the  abow  extract,  equaliijr 
and  liberty  are  tery  flnelj  diacriml- 
Dated  from  each  other.  Iiitlwrto  w* 
felt  conviDced  the  two  things  hare 
been  confounded  together ;  and  that^ 
in  the  popular  ^preheniion,  thejr 
continue  to  be  soTT 

The  mistake  harthusariaen.  Erery 
beneficial  advance  society,  in  erery 
age,  has  made,  has  been  owing  to  a 
large  measure  of  spontaneous  energy 
bein||  left  to  the  people.  This,  when 
legalized,  is  called  civU  liberty  ;  ana 
by  this  liberty,  wherever  it  has  been 
most  effectually  carried  out,  so  ample 
a  scope  is  ^iven  to  indi?idual  voHtionS 
and  exertions,  that,  by  a  natural 
association  of  ideas,  its  extension  to  its 
utmost  bounds  is  suggested,  of  whieh 
equality  to  a  loose  thinker  may  seem 
to  be  the  logical  consequence*  Such 
a  one  will  i^  confusedly  ^eem  equal- 
ity to  contain  the  first  germ  of  liberty* 
as  well  as  to  be  liberty's  ultimate  con- 
summation, and  will  reason  that,  if  its 
intermediate  effects  are  so  good,  its 
fnll  realixation  smt  be  most  exeeUent. 
In  this  manner/liberty  and  equalilf 
have  come  to  be  considered  as  but 
different  degrees  and  states  of  the 
same  principle,  k  is  presupposed  bj 
C^reat  numbers  that  the  two  ol^ts  an 
so  radically  identic  that  they  cannot 
be  di8Joine<ni  And  as  liberty  certainly 
does  tend  tdwards  as  real  an  equalisa- 
tion of  ipen  as  their  social  relations 
will  admit  of,  the  assumption  receiTCS 
thereby  countenance  which  greatly 
embarrasses  those  who  haye  an  inter* 
n|l  eonyiction  of  its  la}sehood« 
£To  draw,  then,  a  strong  line  be« 
tween  the  two  prhiciplesi  we  would 
remark  that  equality  reseinblei  and 
differs  from  liberty  precisely  in  the 
sane  way  thai  despotism  resemUes 
and  differs  from  goternnent.  Eqnaltly 
and  despotism  are  both,  in  their  pority, 
impraeUoable  abstract  coneeptioBS. 
In  exercise,  they  lose  necessarily  their 
ideal  perfection,  yet  their  abstract 
standard  is  for  ever  before  them,  and 
giTCS  a  tension  to  their  working,  which 
must  needs  be  oppressiTe  in  the  e«« 
treme*    Liberty  and  goTcmmenti  on 
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the  contrary^  are  compouod  complex 
things.  Thej  contala  no  abstruse 
ideed;  they  have  no  reference  to  any 
abstract  standard  of  right.  In  prac- 
tice and  experience  alone,  they  have 
their  existence.  They  have  no  philo- 
flophic  or  metaphysic  prototjpe  to 
which  they  are  constantly  striving  to 
contbrm.  They  are,  in  their  own 
nature,  compromises,  accommodations, 
temperaments.  They  are  thus  plastic 
to  all  the  varying  conditions  of  huma* 
nity.  They  have  no  absoluteness,  no 
seminal  absolute  theory  to  be  deveU 
oped  and  carried  out  within  them. 
They  have  consequently  ./rc^cfom— 
large  spaces  to  move  in ;  whilst  equality 
and  despotism  are  both  for  ever  under 
the  direct  constraint  and  inflicting.the 
most  rigorous  tyranny,  being  con- 
tinually strained  up  to  attain  a  point 
of  completeness  which  is  perfectly 
iinattainableTl 

M.  de  Toaqueville,  then,  has  done 
rood  service  in  distinguishing  so 
broadly,  equality  from  liberty  with 
respect  to  theprac/iea/ effects  of  each ; 
but  we  regret  he  has  not  discerned 
the  still  broader  distinction  that  exists 
between  their  essential  properties. 
Equality,  as  he  has  indeed  cursorily 
admitted,  contains  an  ideal;  liber^ 
contains  none.  This  consideration 
alone  shows  them  not  only  to  be  dif- 
ferent  from,  but  incompatible  with  each 
other. 

r^e  have  at  present  to  request  the 
sEtention  of  our  readers  to  the  signifi- 
cation M.  de  Tocqueville  affixes  to 
the  terms  democratic  and  aristocratic 
ages.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
title  of  a  democratic  age  could  only 
apply  to  a  period  or  a  country  where- 
in democratic  institutions  and  forms 
of  government  had  exclusively  or  pre- 
dominantly prevailed,  or  di^  so  now ; 
and  as,  in  one  part  of  the  work  before 
ns,  all  allusion  to  the  ancient  republics 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  republics,  is  expressly 
omitted,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
denomination  could  only  be  applicable 
to  the  United  States  of  America  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  one  unelapsed 
century.  And  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  title  of  an  aristocratic  age 
could  be  applied  solely  to  nations  and 
epochs,  wherein  aristocratic  forms  and 
institutions  had  absorbed  or  domineer- 
ed over  all  others,  or  continued  to 
have  the  precedency.  But  by  this 
supposition  it  would  seem  that  the 
'  mixed  form  of  goyemment^  which. 
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especially  in  modem  times,  has  ob- 
tained so  extensive  an  establishment, 
is  left  totally  out  of  consideration ; 
and,  in  truthi  totally  out  of  considers* 
tion  M.  de  Tocqueville  leaves  it.  Yet 
does  he  not  give  the  obvious  significa- 
tion we  have  mentioned  to  the  words 
aristocratic  and  democratic  agesTf 

By  the  phrase,  aristocratic  agi,  he 
means  any  age  in  which  the  aristo- 
cratic spirit  has  ascendantly  pervaded 
sodety,  which  spirit  has  ever  had  a 
body  of  positive  organs  whereby  to 
act.  By  a  democratic  age,  he  means 
any  age  in  which  a  democratic  spirit 
of  that  peculiar  sort  that  embraces 
equality  as  its  sine  gu&  nan,  has  been 
ascendant,  though  this  spirit  has  been 
without  any  legally  organized  means 
of  action .  By  JMlderstanding  his  words 
in  this  sense/can  one  alone  conceive 
how  na/ioiM  \the  plural  noun  being 
always  used)  are  spoken  of  as  demo- 
cratic, seeing  there  is  only  one  nation 
to  whom  the  epithet*  in  its  strict  ac- 
ceptation, can  be  appropriate;  and 
even  in  this  vaguer  sense,  the  word 
ages  (in  the  plural)  manifests  a  won- 
derful intrepidity  of  assumption ;  for  . 
one  century  has  not  yet  gone  by  since  I 
the  American  declaration  of  inde-/ 
pendence ;  and  it  was  subsequent  to  I 
that  event — at  the  outbreaking  of  thej 
French  Revolution  in  the  year  1 789^- 
that  the  democratic  spirit,  which  M. 
de  Tocqueville  has  exclusively  in  his 
thoughts,  was  first  fairly  developed  in 
France,  and  acquired  here  and  there 
more  or  less  favour  throughout  Eu- 
rope. It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that 
it  is  this  very  spirit,  so  newly  exhi- 
bited, which,  even  granting  for  a  mo- 
ment (a  concession  we  cannot  se- 
riously make)  that  it  has  displayed  . 
itself  in  America,  has  there  but  an  A 
experiment  unproved  to  appeal  to  vx  ^ 
its  support,  and  is  every  where  else 
but  a  wild  fermentation  of  society, 
that  M.  de  Tocqueville  denominates 
emphatically*  and  very  absurdly  to 
our  thinking,  **  democratic  nations, 
democratic  ages.**  Aristocratic  times, 
in  which  he  seems  to  include  the 
mixed  times  of  aristpcracy  and  demo- 
cracy, are  held  up  by  him  as  passed 
or  passing.  The  pure  democratic  fu- 
ture occupies  his  whole  attention; 
and  this  inevitable  future,  according 
to  him,  is  strangely  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing already  existed  for  centoriesr^ 

This  observation  leads  us  to  note 
anotiier  fundamental  vice  in  the  plan 
of  M.  de  Tooquevilk's  work;  it  is 
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this :  That  it  is  by  design  throughout 
anticipative  ;  it  depicts  things  which 
are  not,  which  are  yet^  to  say  the 
mostf  but  in  these  possible  causes^  as 
though'they  were,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  being  full  formed  and  established. 
JHe  would  regard  the  whole  social  and 
political  condition  of  humanity  as  ra^ 
pidly  transforming,  and  as  in  princi- 
ple already  transformed,  and  the  old 
social  system  of  the  world  as  worn 
out  and  ready  to  vanish  away.  His 
Tolumes  are  pcryadcd  by  this  one 
thought.  But  on  what,  we  would 
ask,  is  it  founded?  Simply  on  this: 
that  in  many  civilized  nations,  the 
body  of  the  people  have  recently  ac- 
quh'od  a  great  increase  of  knowledge 
and  of  power.  Certainly  this  is  a 
fact  of  immense  importance,  and  must 
considerably  modify  government  and 
society,  as  governments  and  society 
have  been  modlGed  at  former  epochs 
bj  changes  in  the  popular  character 
not  less  momentous.  But  to  reason 
from  this,  (as  M.  de  Tocqueville  ma- 
nifestly does,)  that  an  entire  remould 
of  the  civil  state  of  mankind  is  casting, 
and  must  inevitably  be  cast,  appears 
to  us  to  be  preposterous,  false,  and 
pemicious.^[j]irhis  notion,  however,  is 
somewhat  widely  entertained,  or  ra- 
ther, being  very  obscure,  it  merits, 
like  all  obscure  sentiments,  better  the 
name  of  a  passion  thsn  of  a  notion ; 
it  is  felt,  not  understood,  and  we  will 
endeavour  now  to  show  how  it  has 
galped  so  extensive  a  prevalence. 

rft  has  sprung  out  of  the  great 
Frpuch  Revolution.  That  Revolution 
had  this  prominent  and  peculiar  fea- 
ture :  its  scope  was  not  confined  to 
Prance,  it  embraced  in  its  tendencies 
all  people.  Frenchmen  were  less  its 
particular,  than  humanity  at  large  was 
Its  general  object.  It  aimed  at  the 
universal;  its  most  potent  spell- word 
was  the  regeneration  of  man.  First 
principles  were  appealed  to,  not  sim- 
ply to  give  efibct  to  a  series  of  new 
measures,  to  specify  reforms,  or  even 
to  an  entire  new  system  of  govern* 
ment  separately  and  practic^ly  ap- 
prehended, but  for  their  own  sokes* 

The  triumph  of  an  elementary  prin« 
ciple  was  regarded  as  infinitely  more 
important  than  the  establishment  of 

any  body  of  positive  institutions  pos- 

nbiy  could  be.  Institutions  were 
held  only  to  be  valuable  inasmuch  as 
they  expressed,  with  thok  simplest  di« 
Tectnessy  some  metaphysical  principle. 


which  might  address  mankind  in  the 
gross  without  any  reference  to  na- 
tional distinctions.  Thereat,  in  brief, 
was  sought  in  the  tefeo/?)^  metapbv-i 
sical  ideal  was  thrust  naSed  into  the 
strife  of  active  life,  instead  of  being, 
as  all  the  analogies  of  man*s  present 
nature  and  condition  show  it  should 
be,  covered  up,  fenced  round,  and  kept 
apart  by  the  numerous  anomalies  of 
the  real,  from  all  immediate  contact 
with  any  but  a  remote  refracted  in« 
fluenco  on  the  human  mind  and  hu« 
man  affairs.  But  the  French  were 
ardent  to  get  at,  to  realize  the  ideal, 
which  is  always  an  universal.  And 
with  respect  to  their  ideal  of  society,  the 
doctrine  of  equality  seemed  to  comprise 
its  very  essence,  and  to  be  best  adapt- 
ed to  carry  it  out  into  practice. 

As  far  then  as  the  Idealism  of  France 
has  prevailed,  that  obscure  presenti- 
ment of,  and  passion  for,  a  general 
fundamental  transformatipn  of  societv 
is  explaineSj]  We  admit  also  that  this 
passion  is  partially  felt  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  if  we  thought  it  predominant 
we  should  be  of  the  opinion  which  M* 
de  Tocqueville  evidently  harbours; 
viz.  that  a  completely  new  order  of 
things,  of  one  grand  uniform  character^ 
aptly  described  by  thb  words  democracy 
and  equality  in  his  sense,  was  working 
out  as  far  as  civilisation  extends. 

This  opinion  forms  another  miun 
artery  of  his  work  :  he  attributes  the 
French  sentiment  on  this  subject  to  all 
nations.  One  cannot  read  a  single 
chapter  of  his  work  without  being 
struck  by  the  conviction  that  all  his 
observations,  touching  all  people,  are 
made  from  the  meridian  of  Paris^ 
There  are,  nevertheless,  distinctions 
wiuch  go  deep  to  be  insisted  on. 

fin  the  first  place,  we  deny  altogether 
tnat  Anwrica,  M.  de  Tocqueville*s 
professea  theme,  is  or  ever  has  been 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the 
French  passion.  Certainly  no  two 
countries  can  exhibit  so  perfect  a  con- 
trast as  do  America  and  France  in  this 
particular.  The  words  democracy 
and  equality  have  a  notable  diversity 
of  signification  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  Frenchman  and  of  the  American. 
The  former  sees  in  them,  as  we  have 
said,  an  ideal ;  he  maintains  and  de- 
fends them  continually  by  abstract 
reasonings.  The  latter  is  quite  insen- 
sible to  those  subtle  perceptions,  which 
give  them  all  their  value  to  the  French- 
man.   He  understands  them  only  as 
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Practical  thingSy  and  values  them  sol^  supposes  an  original  agreement ;  but 
f  on  account  of  their  practical  effects^  widely,  and  from  the  beginnings  sepa 


^«? 


Indeed,  equality  in  the  United  States 
should  more  property  be  called  rude 
and  exuberant  freedom ;  for  it  wants 
the  chief  mark — passionate  blindness 
..by  which  M.  de  Tocquevilie  has 
discriminated  equality  from  liberty. 
vV^ftr  has  in  America  arisen  out  of,  and 
iJ^    Vassociated  with,  no  eccentric  agita- 


tions of  the  spiritual  man,  but  comes 
entirely  from  the  terra  Jirma  man ;  it 
has  grown  out  of  circumstances ;  it 
has  been  fashioned  by  circumstances ; 
external  events  have  played  their  pro- 
per part ;  they  have  had  their  due 
oirecdng  force.  Whereas,  in  France 
precisely  the  reverse  has  happened* 
Events  there  have  had  but  a  subordi- 
nate agency,  whilst  a  transcendental^ 
abstruse,  visionary  ideology,  has  taken 
the  lead,  and  suppressed  tne  legitimate 
guidiug  influence  which  events  ought 
to  exert  It  is  because  we  do  not  dis- 
cern the  slightest  trace  of  this  theore- 
tic kind  of  equality  in  America,  de- 
spite her  unmixed  democratic  forms, 
that  we  believe  civil  liberty  will  last 
In  that  country ;  whilst  these  forms 
will,  it  is  probable,  undergo  many 
modifications,  and  admit  many  new 
elements  into  their  composition  H 
1^ Again,  let  us  look  to  England, 
rrhe  origin^  the  history,  all  the  de- 
velopments of  British  liberty  are 
thoroughly  of  another  stamp,  of 
another  school  from  that  of  FranceA 
We  say  not  that  of  late  years  some 


rate,  informed  by  different  principles, 
and  seeking  consummations  which  on 
the  one  hand  the  Englishman,  and  on 
the  other  the  Frenchman,  would  reject 
with  abhorrence.  Two  other  examples 
of  the  incompatible  qualities  of  the 
English  and  French  genius,  with 
respect  to  their  political  and  social 
philosophy,  are  to  be  found  in  God- 
win and  Madame  de  Stael.  Godwin's 
philosophic  works  dbcover  promi- 
nently a  French  mind.  Had  he  been 
born  in  France,  and  written  in  the 
French  language,  Uiey  would  no  doubt 
have  had  a  high  celebrity  and  an  en. 
during  popularity ;  whilst  with  us, 
after  having  excited  surprise  and  a 
general  contemptuous  indignation  for 
a  season,  they  hare  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  are  now  regarded  as  little  better 
than  waste  paper.  Madame  de  Stael, 
on  the  contrary,  was  eminently  Eng- 
lish  in  all  her  sentiments,  and  for  this 
reason;  notwithstanding  her  incon- 
testable superiority  of  talent,  she  is 
but  scantily  and  grudgingly  appre* 
elated  in  France.  Napoleon  told  her 
that  her  works  were  not  Erench,  and 
this  criticism  on  his  part  was  a  just 
one.  In  England  and  in  Germany 
she  ranks  very  high ;  but  Frenchmen 
Invariably  shrug  their  shoulders  when 

nhear  her  praised.  * 
hatever  changes,  then,  may  be 
{Ar^paring  for  Great  Britain,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  will  proceed  from  a  mind. 


seeds  of  the  Galilean  tree  of  libertyJT  from  a  cast  of  intellect,  altogether  alien 


have  not  been  sown  am9ngst  us,  and 
put  forth  certain  wild  shoots ;  but  the 
plant  it  not  indigenous,  and  cannot  be 
naturalized  in  our  political  climeT} 
What,  however,  we  chiefly  wish  toin- 
list  on  is — that  between  English  and 
French  minds  there  is  a  still  stronger 
antagonism  than  there  b  even  between 
the  civil  oonstitutions  of  the  two 
countries. 

To  iihistrate  oar  meaning:  com« 
pare  Cobbett  with  any  French  move- 
ment man  or  demagogue  one  may 
choose  to  select ;  compare  attentive^ 
Major  Cartwright  with  LafayeUe, 
(two  men  who  have  many  striking 
pomta  of  resemblance,)  and  the  min£ 
and  views  of  these  worthies,  treating 
the  same  subjects^  nsiog  the  same 
terms,  aiming  apparently  at  the  same 
results,  as  far  as  general  expressions 
can  Indieate  their  purposes,  will  be 
found  pot  diveryieo^  for  ^Yergeucj 


from  that  from  which  France  must 
derive  all  he;  future  destiniesT] 

Further  fas  M.  de  Tocquevilie  as- 
sumes all  a^g)  that  one  common  de- 
mocratic destiny  awaits  all  nations, 
and  that  the  key-note  of  tbb  destiny 
has  been  strnck  by  France,  he  should 
make  it  appear  that  the  probable 
determining  causes  of  the  future  ca« 
reer  of  the  people,  are  the  same  as  the 
determining  causes  which  must  shape 
the  fortudes  of  the  French  peopfe; 
but  from  the  great  Revolution  of  *89 
flows,  and  must  flow  the  lifeblood  of 
France.  Are,  then,  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  *that  Revolution  common 
to  all  civilized  land?  Partially  we 
admit  thatspirit  has  spread  throughout 
Europe,  whilst  it  has  le£lt,  we  repeat, 
America  intact.  In  words  rather  than 
in  things,  in  detached  facts,  net  in  their 
acope  and  intent,  the  French  Revo* 
li|tuui  Uf  we  aekioovledgej  faintly  z^ 
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fleeted  back  from   many  coantrieirT  these  interests  and  these  pracdeabili- 
Bat  whilst  the   mental    and  morar  ties^  in  the(r  turn«  exerted  only  that 


springs  of  action  in  di£Perent  nations 
continue  in  the  main  distinct ;  whilst 
their  national  characters  and  all  that 
goes  to  form  them^  are  diametricallv 
opposed  to  each  other;  whilst  their 
hearts  and  wills  are  nationally  set  in 
oppQ3ite  directions^  and  all  their  In- 
terior processes  of  thougUt  move 
round  different  centres,  we  eannot 
reeognise  any  similarity  of  condition 
between  them,  merely  because  inten- 
tions and  aims,  essentially  separate  and 
diverse,  may  be  accompanied  now  and 
then  by  similar  accidental  circumstan- 
ces, and  are  called  by  the  same  names. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  nevertlielesSy 
ths^t  society  is  stirred  and  commoved 
every  where  very  deeply,  and  that  the 
universal  movement  goes  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  people.  But  the 
mistake  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  in 
this :  He  supposes  this  movement  to 
be  in  all  countries  of  the  same  nature, 
and  to  tend  to  like  results ;  t.  e,,  that 
its  French  aspect  is  its  general  aspect, 
and  that  whatever  is  true  of  it  in 
Prance,  is  true  of  it  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Here  we  make  our  stand 
Sigainst  him.  We  maintain  especial- 
ly that  the  descnption  he  has  given  of 
oemocracy  and  equality  only  describes 
the  French  conception  of  democracy 
and  equality;  and  that  in  £ngland, 
and  more  positively  in  America,  this 
French  idea  is  sternly  reprobated  and 
repudiated.  With  this  conviction  we 
cannot  look  forward  to  the  future,  as 
Frenchmen  have  got  the  habit  of  do- 
ing, as  into  a  scene  of  things  totally 
new — dissevered  from  all  past  ezpe- 
rienceb  and  to  exhibit  mankind  in  a 
position,  and  under  relations  such  as 
they  have  never  hitherto  known.  M. 
de  Tocqueville's  volumes,  dubiously, 
and  even  contradictorily  as  his  pic- 
tures are  drawn,  are  burdened  in  their 
every^  pitf e  with  this  stupendous  ima« 
gjnation^ 

[But  thv imagination  can  never  be- 
come a  reality,  except  by  reversing 
completely  the  natural  order  of  human 
proceedings.  That  order  uhu  reversed 
in  France  at  the  great  Revolution. 
Hence  the  imagination  has  received 
jome  countenance.  Abstraot  philo- 
Sophie  theories  of  government  usurp- 
ed, at  that  period,  that  front  pla^ 
which  material  interests,  which  prae- 
tical  wants  and  advantagesi  should 
hold  in  th«  nm\  9f  4  ^M^9 «  a^d 


remote  influence  which  it  is  the  legi- 
timate  and  most  excellent  property  of 
theoretic  wisdom  to  put  forth.  Mis- 
taking the  nature  of  man  and  of  so- 
ciety, (being  unbelievers  in  Chris- 
tianity they  could  not  do  otherwise,) 
the  French  aimed  at  the  absolute  in^ 
stead  of  the  re/o^iv^.  and  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so  still .y  They  are  in 
action  what  the  Gemmns  are  In  specu- 
lation. Mystic  and  visionary  thoughts^ 
which  a  German  might  elaborately 
excogitate  in  his  closet,  theyformeriy 
endeavoured  to  realize  with  frantic 
violence,  as  they  do  now,  having  a 
better  prospect  of  success,  with  a  spe- 
cious moderation.^The  National,  the 
Constituent  Assemblies,  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Girondists,  Robespierre,  Ma- 
rat, Danton,  St  Just,  were  all  vision- 
ists  In  the  French  styleT  and  Messrs 
Cormenin,  Mauguin,  ani  many  others 
actually  playing  distinguished  parts 
in  France,  show  that  this  breed  of 
men  is  still  there  popularly  ascendant. 
In  other  countries,  nowever,  they  ex- 
ist not,  or  are  so  thinly  scatterec^  and 
are  of  so  bastard  a  sort,  as  to  be  without 
any  weight*  political  or  moral,  what- 
ever. We  insist  emphatically  upon 
the  distinction  we  here  make ;  for  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  fundamentalhr 
subverts  the  whole  fabric  of  M.  do 
Tocqueville's  anticipative  reasonings 
and  conjectures,  touching  the  openioe 
destinies  of  the  civilized  world. 

When  men  base  their  social  progress 
on  things  to  be  done^  which  come  nome 
to  their  business  and  bosoms,  and  not 
on  ideas  to  be  propagated,  which  make 
action  mad  when  they  are  the  pre* 
posed  end  of  action,  then  we  may  be 
sure  that  all  in  the  main  is  safe  and 
right ;  for  the  ordinary  agitations  of 
communities,  however  great,  have  no 
tendencies  whatever  to  produce  those 
complete  transformations  of  society, 
which  spring  always  out  of  the  irresist- 
ible predominance  of  some  new  spirit 
tual  principle,  and  never  out  of  the 
common  eneigies  and  activities  of 
men,  however  hi^-wrought,  enter- 
pi^siogi  and  ambitious  these  may  be. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  dwelling  so 
much  on  aristocratib  and  democradc 
ages,  aud  equalitv\jl.  dcLTocqueville 
woul^n  our  judgmentinave  thrown 
a  mucn  truer  light  on  tKe  deep  sub- 
ject he  has  chosen  to  treat,  had  he 
9b9W9  vbero  the  paasioii  to  the  ideal. 
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and  where  the  pasalon  for  the  real, 
rationally  prevail,  and  had  he  seen  in 
these  two  sources  the  probable  forma- 
tion  of  the  procinctive  future  which 
seems  to  inspire  him  with  so  much 
terror.  It  would  then  have  been 
manifest  to  him,  that  there  are  no  such 
great  changes  to  be  apprehended  as 
he  imagines;  that  the  Real  in  the  two 
freest  countrjcfl  nn  tVt  ffir^  ^^  *^'^ 
fgioHet  18 'more  than  an  overmatch  for 
the  Ideal  in  France,  and  is  able  to 
counterbalance  and  counteract  its 
effects  very  sufficiently^)  But  in  lieu 
of  contemplating  the  'ftfture  through 
thia  medium,  which  we  hold  to  be 
the  true  one,  he  has  presupposed 
the  French  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution  of  *89,  to  bo  universal. 
America,  England,  his  own  country, 
and  every  land  wherein  popular  move- 
ments are  at  all  felt,  are  placed  by 
him,  in  this  respect,  under  the  same 
category.  He  writes  of  France,  and 
to  France  almost  exclusively,  even 
when  he  professes  most  directly  to  be 
occupied  only  with  America.  In 
France,  he  seems  to  fancy  he  has  dis- 
covered the  Catholicon  passion  of  all 
nations ;  and  this  notion,  which  forms 
the  very  base  of  the  whole  argument 
of  his  two  volumes,  falsifies  radically 
all  the  dubious  and  frightened  deduc- 
tions he  has  drawn  from  it. 

We  must  mention  here,  that  M.  do 
Tocqueville  sometimes  uses  the  term 
equality  in  the  sense  of  liberty,  and 
Bometimea  the  term  liberty  In  the 
sense  of  equality,  despite  the  ver^ 
able  manner  in  which  ne  has  discn- 
minated  them  from  each  other.  This 
produces  some  confusion. 
I^efore  we  proceed,  we  must  return 
to  the  above  extract,  in  order  to  pro- 
test most  strongly  against  the  asser- 
tion, that  democratic  nations — demo- 
cratic in  every  sense  but  the  French 
sense — or  that  nations,  enioying  the 
largest  measure  of  civil  liberty  so- 
ciety has  ever  experienced,  entertain 
so  frenzied  a  love  of  equality  as  to 
prefer  it  with  slaverr  to  liberty  with- 
out it.  Neither  will  we  admit,  but 
deny  altogether,  that  these  nations  feel 
so  deep  a  horror  for  aristocracy  as 
our  author  maintains  they  do.  Eng- 
lishmen, the  great  body,  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen,  foster  a  ra- 
tional, a  profound  admiration  for 
the  arbtocratic  institutions  of  their 
country.  And  there  is  no  more 
remarkable  feature  in  the  national 
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character  of  the  Americans,  than  the 
sentiment  of  homage  which  these 
real  republicans,  not  in  will  but  in 
fact — ^these  real  democrats,  not  in 
theory  but  positively,  feel  and  ex- 
press —  though  inconsistently  with 
their  civil  constitution,  and,  therefore, 
with  a  reluctant  awkwardness — for 
title,  rank,  station,  and  all  those  her- 
editary and  conventional  honours, 
which  cannot  exist  in  any  state  with- 
out some  admixture  of  the  aristocratic 
element.  The  assertion  of  M.  do 
Tocqueville  on  which  we  are  com- 
mentingf.is  true  of  France,  and  France 
only.  There,  indeed,  a  hatred  of 
aristocracy,  a  mania  for  equality,  an 
indifference  for  liberty,  and  an  apti- 
tude for  slavery,  all  go  hand  in  hand 
together.Tj 

We  will  now  give  another  extract 
from  the  work  before  us,  which  will 
show  what  a  thoroughly  different  be- 
ing, from  what  he  is  at  present,  M. 
de  Tocqueville  would  make  of  man, 
when  the  democratic  change  shall 
have  passed  fully  upon  him. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  literature, 
especially  of  the  peculiar  sources  of 
poetry  which  will  be  opened,  he  ima- 
gines, to  democratic  ages.  Now, 
poetry  has  ever  been  fed,  from  the 
remotest  times  down  to  the  hour  in 
which  we  live,  from  the  same  springs 
of  emotion.  Amidst  all  its  infinite 
varieties,  it  has  thus  ever  been  alter 
et  idem.  Its  inspirations  have  never 
been  circumscribed.  Of  the  foun- 
tains of  which  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton  drank,  the  humblest  poet 
has  drank.  All  have  been  moved  by 
the  same  grand  overpowering  and  sus- 
taining whole,  which  we  call  Nature, 
—the  universe  of  man ;  all  have  felt 
in  its  presence,  like  the  prophet  Daniel 
in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  over- 
whelmed, prostrated,  strengthless, 
subdued  into  unspeakable  humiliation; 
and  all,  touched  by  its  touch,  have 
sprung  up,  as  the  prophet  did  at  the 
Divine  voice  of  command,  endued  with 
a  surprising  amplitude  of  heart  and 
vision.  But  some  have  been  more, 
some  less  deeply  moved,  and  their 
sensibilities  have  been  differently  af* , 
fected.  M.  de  Tocqueville,  however, 
would  have  us  to  believe  that  poetry 
is  no  longer  to  operate  In  this  way. 
Certain  of  its  sources  which  have  been 
hitherto  the  most  inspiring,  he  assures 
us  will,  in  democratic  ages,  be  dried 
np;  whilst  others,  he  says,  will  be  en- 
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But  if  our  thouglit  be  rights     epoch  of  truiBition ;  aod  I  am  convinced 
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larged, 

that  poetry  derives  her  very  esseDce 
from  nature  at  large,  without  restric- 
tion or  limitation  of  any  kind«  to  dry 
up  any  of  her  sources,  which  are  not 
merely  local  and  accidental  is  to  dry 
them  all  up  together.  And  such  a 
change  in  the  character  of  poetry»  as 
M.  de  Tocqueville  supposes  will  come 
about,  appears  to  us  quite  impossible, 
unless  a  correspondent  change,  not 
in  governments,  not  in  society,  but  in 
human  nature  itself,  takes  place  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  thus  he  writes 
upon  the  subject  :— 

**  An  ariitocracy  leads  men  natnrally  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  past,  around 
which  their  imagination  delighta  to  hover. 
Democracy,  on  the  contrary,  gives  men  a 
sort  of  instinctive  disgiut  for  all  that  is 
mneient.  In  this  respect,  aristocracy  is 
much  the  most  favourable  of  the  two  to 
poetry;  for  things  assume  grandeur  in 
proportion  as  they  are  obscure  and  dis- 
tant, and  are  thus  more  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetical  composition." 

But  not  only  of  the  past  does  equa- 
lity rob  poetry,  it  disinherits  her  also 
of  much  of  the  present.  In  democrat 
tic  societies  men  are  very  diminutive, 
and  very  much  alike ;  every  one  sees 
in  himself  the  likeness  of  all  others ; 
there  is  no  illusion.  The  poets,  then, 
who  live  in  democratic  ages  can  never 
Tenture  to  portray  an  individual ;  for 
an  object  which  has  only  mediocrity 
in  it,  and  which  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood, can  never  raise  the  ideas  to  a 
poetic  pitch.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  equality  being  established  on  the 
earth,  would  dry  up  most  of  the  ancient 
Bources  of  poetry. 

Liet  us  now  see  bow  she  will  discover 
new  ones  :— 

*'  When  doubt  had  unpeopled  heaven, 
and  the  progress  of  equality  had  reduced 
each  man  to  proportions  better  known  and 
smaller,  poets,  not  having  yet  discovered 
what  they  coidd  put  in  the  place  of  the  im- 
mense objects  which  disappeared  with  the 
aristocracy,  turned  their  regard  towards 
inanimate  nature.  Losing  sight  of  heroes 
and  of  gods,  they  undertook  to  paint  rivers 
and  mountains.  Hence  the  origin,  in  the 
last  century,  of  that  poetry  which  is  called 
descriptive.  Some  have  thought  that  pic- 
tures of  this  kind,  descriptions  of  the  ma- 
terial and  inanimate  things  which  cover 
the  earth,  constitute  the  poetry  suitable 
to  democratic  ages ;  hut  this  I  believe  to 
be  an  error.  The  descriptive  school  of 
poetry,  in  my  opinion,  represents  but  an 


that  democracy  must  eventually  turn  the 
imagination  from  aU  that  is  exterior  to 
man,  to  fix  it  upon  man  alone. 

'*  I  have  already  shown  that  the  Idea  of 
progress,  and  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  the  human  species,  belonged  to  demo- 
cratic ages. 

*'  Democratto  people  care  nothing  for 
what  ha»  betn,  but  their  minds  dwell  wiU<» 
ingly  on  what  wiU  he.  In  this  direction 
their  imagination  has  no  limlta ;  it  has  ex« 
pansion  and  exaggeration  into  a  measure* 
less  futurity; 

*'  Thus  a  vast  career  may  be  opened  to 
poets ;  grand  conceptions,  which  the  un« 
derstanding  cannot  comprehend,  must  rise 
up  before  them.  One  door  being  shut 
upon  the  past,  another  will  burst  open 
into  the  future. 

*'  In  democratic  ages,  the  extreme  mo- 
bility of  men,  and  their  impatient  desires, 
make  them  change  almost  unceasingly 
their  place  of  abode.  The  inhabitants  of 
different  countries  mix  together,  come 
face  to  face,  talk  together,  imitate  each 
other ;  they  thus  come  to  have  but  one 
common  aspect.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
citiaens  of  the  same  nation,  but  different 
nations  also,  by  the  same  frequency  of  in- 
tercourse, must  assimilate,  and  form  alto- 
gether, to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but 
one  vast  democracy.  The  human  race 
may  thus,  for  the  first  time,  be  viewed 
under  one  grand  figure — that  of  a  univer- 
sal democracy.  This  surely  would  be  m 
noble  and  inspiring  object  for  the  coa-« 
templation  of  a  poet. 

**  In  democratic  times  faith  in  poutive 
creeds  wavers ;  and  belief  in  any  inter* 
mediate  power,  by  whatever  name  ft  may 
be  called,  vanishes  away.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  are  disposed  to  conceive 
a  much  vaster  idea  of  the  Deity,  and  of 
the  Divine  intervention  in  human  affairs. 
Regarding  the  human  race  as  one  whole, 
they  easily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
one  design  presides  over  the  destfailea  of 
all,  and  in  the  actions  of  each  individual 
they  recognise  the  trace  of  a  general  plan, 
Bccotding  to  which  the  omniscient  power 
rules  over  the  entire  family  of  men.  Here, 
then,  is  another  abundant  spring  of  poetry 
open  to  democracies. 

'*  The  language,  the  costume,  the  daily 
actions  of  the  people  of  a  democracy,  re- 
pel the  Imagination.  Yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  ransack  heaven  and  earth  to  dis- 
cover an  object,  wonderful,  fall  of  con- 
trasts, admirable  and  contemptible,  full  of 
light  and  full  of  darkness.  To  find  this 
object,  man  hss  but  to  meditate  on  him- 
self. He  springs  out  of  nothing,  traverses 
time,  and  disappears  for  ever  In  the 
bosom  of  God.    He  is  seen  bat  for  a 
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moment^  flUtiog  on  the  brink  of  two 
abysses— he  falls,  '  and  where  is  he  ?  ' " 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  passage  just  cited. 
Though  abridged  from  the  original, 
U  containa  the  aubatanoe  of  a  whole 
chapter.  We  would  ask — Do  not  the 
past  and  the  future  appeal  to  our  sen* 
BibiUtiesy  to  our  imagiuation«  by  the 
aarae  law  of  our  nature  ?  Both  affect 
oa  aa  apirilual  beiogs,  having  ajmpa- 
thiea  and  life  wblofa  eateod  b^ood  oar 
actual  bodily  duration.  '  When  we 
contemplate  ancient  ruins,  cities,  or 
sites,  where  great  actions  have  been 
performed,  where  great  men  baye 
liyed;  when  we  accompany  Volney 
or  Keith  through  the  Efast,  or  tread 
o?er  the  ground  of  Greece  or  Italy, 
thronged  and  hallowed  by  grand  his- 
toric recollections,  do  not  our  medlta- 
tions  carry  us  out  of  ourselvea ;  and 
whilst  they  plunge  us  deep  into  the 
past,  do  they  not  simultaneously  traiia- 
port  our  dim  thoughts  into  a  bouadlesa 
future  ?  The  past,  indeed,  is  the  only 
part  of  the  eLeccrie  chain  of  our  immar 
lerial  existence  which  we  can  touch, 
and,  which  touched,  brings  to  oa  aa 
^eetrie  inatantaoeoua  coayiction  of 
tiie  future.  The  past  and  future  aie 
essential  ooaaterparts  of  each  other. 
Without  the  former  we  eould  have  no 
■conception  of  the  latter.  To  imagine 
a  people,  therefore,  especially  the  poets 
of  a  people,  ta  be  insensible,  indiffe- 
rent to  all  that  has  gone  before  them, 
and  yet  to  be  inspired  by  visions  of 
things  to  come,  is  to  imagine,  in  our 
opinion,  an  impossibility.  The  insen- 
sibility supposed  is  inconsistent  with 
the  supposed  sensibility,  and  would 
mauifest  a  cloddishnesa  of  tempera- 
ment that  would  prove  the  poetic 
spirit  to  be  totally  extinct. 

There  u  a  murky  sort  of  close  hori- 
KODod  future,  however,  we  readily  con- 
.cede,  but  which  it  would  be  profanation 
to  call  Me  future  even  in  an  earthly 
sense,  that  may  be  anticipated  with- 
out one  spark  of  poetic  fire,  and  with 
a  consummate  contempt  for  the  past : 
it  is  the  future  of  Radical  newspapers, 
of  turbulent  election  speeches,  of  gab- 
bling demagogues.  This  is  the  future 
which  M,  de  Tocqueville  must  have 
in  his  mind  when  he  describes  gene- 
rations to  come  as  divorced  from  all 
interest  in  times  gone  by,  and  as  cold  to 
the  magnificence  and  charms  of  exter- 
nal nature.  But  we  will  take  upon  us 
to  ^S&xxa,  tbat  should  this  kind  of  fu- 
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ture  he  fancies,  he  foresee!*  swell  into 
such  immense  proportions  before  na- 
tions as  he  imagines,  poetry,  instead 
of  finding  inspiration  therein,  would 
be  extinguished  for  ever  by  so  anti- 
poetic  a  phenomenon.  No  communion 
with  the  ages  of  antiquity,  with  the 
preceding  course  and  eventfulness  of 
time—no  communion  with  the  sur- 
rounding  creation  of  God,  and  yet 
poetry!!  The  very  idea  is  prepos- 
terous. 

Yet,  withal,  though  these  contem- 
plations which  most  minister  to  the 
spiritual  affections  of  man,  which  have 
the  nearest  affinities  with  his  spiritual 
aspirations,  are  to  lose  caste,  to  be 
cashiered  as  it  were,  and  turned  out 
of  service,  men  are  to  be  profoundly 
religious  !  Tbe  religion,  however,  to 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  alludes,  is 
quite  as  independent  of  any  creed  as 
u  is  of  anpr  su{>erstition.  It  is  not  then 
Christianity — it  is  natural  religion. 
When  all  people  become  as  one  people 
through  the  op>eration  of  deooocracv, 
thb  religion,  in  contradiction  to  the 
experience  of  about  two  thousand 
years,  is  to  exert  an  influence,  of 
which,  though  existing  for  that  long 
period,  it  has  hitherto  shown  no  symp- 
tom, and  men  are  to  probe  their  hearts, 
the  mysteries  of  their  being,  and  to 
feel  the  presence  and  to  see  the  finger 
of  God  the  more  potently,  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  re- 
gardless of  all  that  has  gone  before 
them — dead  to  the  outward  universe, 
divested  of  Christianity,  revolving 
closely  round  themselves  in  narrow 
selfishness,  and  having  for  the  bourne 
of  their  views  the  iuMfinite  perfecti- 
bility of  their  species  in  this  worlds  to 
be  worked  out,  of  course,  through  the 
medium  of  political  agitations. 

Alas  1  alasl  these  agitations,  under 
such  circumstances  especially,  instead 
of  being  ennobling  and  sublime,  are, 
to  say  the  best,  bnt  the  furnace,  the 
smithy  of  society  |  and  so  far  from 
their  noise,  heat,  and  lurid  smoke 
being  capable  of  raising  the  thoughts 
either  of^poetrv  or  religion,  they  are 
calculated  inevitably,  should  they  pre- 
vail to  the  extent  democrats  would 
foreshow,  to  debase,  whilst  they  may 
apparently,  in  the  lowest  department 
of  action,  increase  human  energy,  and 
to  make  the  social  man,  in  the  nar- 
rowest, vilest  sense,  or  rather  the  city 
maut  so  to  predominate,  as  to  de&ce, 
darkei^  and  weUnigh  to  abrogate  all 
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the  poiv  and  \o^j  aspects  of  our 
divf  DM*  nature. 

We  shall  next  furnish  an  extract 
which  will  exhibit  more  completelyi 
though  somewhat  inconsistently  with 
bis  preceding  observations^  M.  de 
Tocque?iiie*s  sentiments  touching  the 
power  he  deems  religion  should  exert 
on  the  new  society  which^  according 
to  his  views^is  to  arise  :— 

'*  The  legitlatort  of  democraoifli^"  he 
saySf  "  Mul  «U  uprigbt  ao4  jenUgbtened 
citixeoa,  ahoiild  endesTOur  uaoeasiogl/  to 
e^lt  tbe  tbonghts  of  veo,  aod  give  th«m 
a  heavenly  directioo.  It  ia  iocuiQbent  on 
all  tboee  who  are  iDterested  in  the  demo- 
cratic future,  to  persevere  in  one  common 
effort  to  gow  and  cultivate  among  the 
people  spiritne)  tastes,  an  elevation  of  mind 
towards  the  Infinite,  and  a  temperament 
qoickiy  snaceptible  of  immaterial  plea- 
sures. 

''  IVIaterli^sm  is  always  dangerous  and 
demoralising ;  but  it  is  particularly  to  be 
dreaded  by  a  democratic  people ;  for  de- 
mocracy tends  strongly  to  centre  itself  in 
saaterial  enjoyments;  and  this  tendency, 
if  fulAHed,  must  dUpoee  men  to  believa 
that  aU  is  matter,  and  to  plunge  thtem  into 
tha  esdiisive  pursuit  of  bodily  and  earthly 
gratilieatioas.  It  ia  good,  therefore,  that 
ihay  should  see  (ha  peril  to  which  they 
«re  expoied,  aod  guard  against  it. 

*<  When,  then,  any  rdigion  whttiemr 
has  struciK  profound  root  in  a  democracy, 
«aiv  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  it ;  on 
the  GOBtrary,  it  should  be  preserved  aoxi- 
iMisIy  as  the  most  precious  inheritance  of 
aristocratic  ages.  And  let  none  attempt 
to  eradicate  old  religious  opinions,  i|i 
order  to  substitute  new  ones  in  their 
place^  lest  in  the  transition  from  one  creed 
to  another,  the  soul  should  find  itself  void 
of  faith. 

*^  Assuredly  metempsychosSsm  is  not 
more  reasonable  than  materialism ;  never- 
theless, if  it  were  necessary  that  a  demo- 
cracy should  choose  between  the  twq, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  hesita- 
tion ;  the  ekixen  would  be  less  brutalised 
in  beHeTing  that  his  aoul  might  pass  into 
the  body  of  a  hog,  than  in  believing  he  had 
no  aoul.'* 

TJie  r«flMlioD  whieh  €f>0t  etmcfc  us 
«i  reading  the  above  passage  was 
this  I  M.  de  Toc^seviUe  avows  tito 
■ecessity  of  religion  in  every  state, 
and  intfraatesj  at  the  same  moment, 
that  it  is  no  matter  what  the  religion 
may  be.  Bnt  it  is  this  very  sentiment, 
by  him  so  emphatically  expressed, 
that  causes  the  irreligionsness  of  which 
he  complains.    If  all  reli^ons  haVe 
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an  e^ual  or  the  same  sort  of  claim  to 
regard,  the  inference  is,  that,  in  some- 
thing common  to  them  ail,  and  not  in 
any  of  their  own  peculiar  doctrines, 
their  essential  truth  resides.  The  re- 
cognition, however,  of  God  and  the 
soul,  Is  all  that  they  can  be  said  gen- 
erally to  have  in  common  ;  and  that 
this  is  not  sufScient,  our  author  ac^ 
knowledges  by  dwelling  on  the  virtue 
of  positive  faiths,  and  the  dreadful 
effects  of  men  being  left  without  them. 
Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  attach  any 
supreme  importance  to  any  creed— • 
and  if  creeds  have  not  a  supreme 
Importance,  they  have  none— when 
men  are  told  that  all  creeds  indiscri- 
minately are  good ;  that  is,  that  they 
are  but  the  shells,  the  housings,  more 
or  less  convenient  or  InconveniQUt,  of 
truths  which  exist  quite  independent 
of  any  of  them.  M.  de  Tocaueville's 
expression,  *'  any  religion  wnatever^^ 
Justifies  these  remarks. 

We  would  further  observe,  that  the 
materialism  which  he  so  justly  repro- 
bates, comes  not,  in  our  judgment, 
from  the  physical  and  social  welfare 
of  communities,  and  from  the  propen- 
sity of  men  when  prosperous  to  pur- 
sue with  avidity  material  advantages 
and  enjoyments,  to  which  cause  he 
seems  to  attribute  it,  (the  contraiy 
proposition,  we  think,  might  be  tri- 
umphantly maintaioi^d;)  but  from  that 
very  view  of  religion  which  merges 
theology  in  philosophy,  that  he  so 
evidently  entertains.  Materialism  is 
but  a  re-action  from  this  abstruse 
philosophy.  The  mind  can  find  no 
rest,  no  establishment  in  metaphysics 
with  reference  to  practical  religious 
morality  ;  and  being  taught  that 
intermediate  theology,  so  completely 
adapted  to  the  intermediate  natdre  of 
man,  contuns  no  essential  verity  not 
to  be  found  purer  in  philosophy,  it  is 
thrown  back  from  an  abstraction  into 
the  other  extreme;  its  ethical  horizon 
becomes  purely  conventional,  and  the 
low  and  narrow  range  of  thought 
consequent  thereon,  is  almost  dentio 
with  materialist  doctrines. 

Thus,  those  who  reason  against 
materialism  in  the  manner  M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  done,  establish  that 
which  they  would  willingly  overthrow. 
The  words,  '*  any  religion  whatever^* 
mark  precisely  that  advanced  sUge  of 
incredulity  when  it  hardens  into  ma- 
teri^m*  The  most  crapulous  axid 
absurd  suponitiltoi  muduod  ]m  pmr 
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known»  is  repreflented  to  be  better 
tban  this.  M.  de  TocqueTille  may 
think  iU  therefore^  good  to  encourage 
any  and  everr  Bpecies  of  superstitious 
creed,  since  he  regards  the  worst  as 
better  than  none  ;  but  to  pretend  to 
recommend  religion  as  tme,  and  wor- . 
thy  of  acceptance  and  belief  by  up- 
holding any  religion  whatever,  is  to 
inculcate  not  religion,  but  fanaticism 
and  superstition  ;  and  that  so  undis- 
guisedly,  and  with  so  insulting  a  con- 
tempt for  the  popular  understanding, 
that  the  people  rightly  and  rationally 
repel  saeh  exhortations  as  attempts 
to  juggle  and  impose  upon  theoi,  and 
come  to  be  materialists  by  the  very 
aigument  that  is  levelled  against 
materialism.  The  any  religion  wkat- 
0Mr  sentiment,  indicates  the  deepest 
and  most  hopeless  bathos  to  which 
infidelity  can  conduct  men ;  and  to 
suppose  they  can  ascend  out  of  this 
low  depth  by  the  power  of  the  very 
sentiment  that  holds  them  down  there> 
only  proves  most  afflictingly  the  des- 
perate helplessness  of  their  condition. 
We  have  yet  another  observation  to 
make  on  this  point,  to  which  we  beg 
our  readers  to  give  the  most  thought- 
ful attention ;  it  is  this : — There  is  in 
human  life  a  what  ought  to  be,  as  well 
as  a  what  is,  and  prospectively  a 
what  will  he ;  and  the  what  ought  to 
be  has  hitherto  deeply  impressed  itself 
on  individuals  and  on  mankind.  Be- 
ing distinct  from,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
modified  greatly  the  w?tat  is  and  the 
what  will  be;  and  to  it  all  the  moral 
good  man  has  enjoyed,  and  all  the 
mitigation  of  evil  he  has  experienced, 
is  to  be  ascribctd.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  any  religion  whatever  prin- 
cipl^y  goes  to  abolish  the  what  ought  to 
be  out  of  life.  We  cannot  conceive 
the  existence  of  any  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  any  indications,  finger- 
posts as  it  were,  pointing  out  the  moral 
meaning  of  societjr  indenendent  of 
religion.  But  religion  in  tne  abstract 
has  nought  but  questions  without  solu- 
tions, and  therefore  can  supply  no 
directions.  Of  Christianity,  in  the 
abstract,  nearly  the  same  may  be  said. 
A  general  notion  that  Christianity  is, 
in  some  wide  sense,  true,  is  little  more 
than  believing  at  large  in  all  things 
and  in  nothing.  Even  in  this  state  of 
mind,  however,  we  admit  men  may 
have  the  guidance  of  a  circumscribed 
prudential  morality,  which  may  suffice 
thom  as  ^Bitij^ns  daring  their  short 
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existence  upon  the  earth.  But  that 
they  should  form  any  even  outline  or 
definite  conception  either  of  their  own 
ultimate  destinies,  or  of  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  scene  of  things  which  is 
unfolding  through  all  the  generations 
of  the  human  race,  without  definite  po- 
sitive convictions  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, we  hold  to  be  quite  impossible. 
Independent  of  religious  convictions^ 
then,  there  can  exist  in  the  mind  no 
what  ought  to  be  in  the  contemplatioii 
nther of  thepast  or  the  future.  What 
follows  ?  Why,  a  species  of  fatality 
usurps  the  place  of  the  what  ought  to  be, 
and  IS  considered  as  synonymous  with 
it.  The  master  passion  and  tendency^ 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  any  age.  Is  re- 
garded as  the  sole  guide  to  which  men 
should  submit  themselves;  and  any 
one  who  ventures  to  suggest  a  what 
ought  to  6e  to  the  description  of  fatal- 
ists to  whom  we  allude,  is  answered 
by  the  story  of  Mrs  Partington,  who 
wished  to  sweep  back  the  tides  of  the 
sea,  or  by  some  remark  having  an 
equivalent  signification.  Now,  wo 
look  upon  this  sort  of  fatalism  that  at 
present  so  extensively  prerails,  as  the 
most  portentously  malignant  sign  tiiat 
has  ever  menaced  mankind.  We  are 
sorry  to  add  that  M.  de  Tocqueville 
seems  to  have  abandoned  his  reason  to 
it.  Not  only  is  his  any  religion  what' 
ever  sentiment  pregnant  with  it,  though 
of  this  he  appears  to  be  jjnite  uncon- 
scious, but  throughout  his  work  the 
what  will  be  in  his  view  swallows  up 
the  what  ought  to  be  completely  ;  and 
then  the  evil  he  foresees  in  the  will  be, 
is  sou jfht  to  be  counteracted  by  poor 
expedients  and  palliatives,  after  its 
true  antagonist  and  controller,  the 
what  ought  to  be,  has  been  banished  as  an 
impertinent  nonentity  from  his  mind. 
One  more  extract,  or  rather  a  col- 
lection of  paragraphs  bearing  on  the 
same  topic,  which  will  exhibit  M.  de 
Tocqueville*B  opinion  as  to  the  final 
result — ^the' consummation  of  demo- 
cracy. 

**  Reflection  eo  the  preeeding  chapter," 
he  tmjtf  "  will  create  rarprise  and  alaroi, 
by  ihowiDg  how  all  thingi  concur  in  £a- 
rope  to  increase  indefinitely  tlie  preroga- 
tives of  the  central  power — to  render  daily 
the  independence  of  individuab  more 
feeble,  more  snbordbiate,more  preceriooi. 

"  All  tfce  democratic  nations  of  Europe 
feel  those  general  and  permanent  tenden- 
cies which  impel  the  Americans  towards 
eentralisation,  and  one  msy  almost  ssy 
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that  eftry  step  they  take  towarda  equality, 
brings  them  nearer  to  despotlam. 

'*  Europe  has  experienced,  daring  the 
last  half  centory,  many*  reTolutions  and 
eoanter-revolutions.  Bat  all  these  moTe- 
ments  have  one  point  of  agreement.  They 
have  all  shaken  or  destroyed  the  secondary 
powers  of  OoTernment.  The  local  privi- 
leges which  the  Rrench  nation  had  not 
abolished  in  countries  oonqaer«d  hy  the 
French  arms,  have  been  swept  away  by 
their  native  princes.  These  princes  re- 
jected all  the  novelties  of  the  great  revo* 
Itttion  except  centralisation;  this  alone 
they  have  adopted  and  held  last. 

"  What  I  wish  particularly  to  remark 
is :  that  all  the  various  rights  that  in  our 
time  liave  been  torn  from  classes,  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals,  liave  not  gone  to 
the  construction  of  new  seoondary,  inter- 
mediate powersy  but  have  been  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
Every  where  the  state  is  acquiring  more 
and  more  authority  to  direct  and  control 
the  most  humble  cltiiens,  and  to  regulate 
tlieir  minutest  affairs. 

*'  Among  aristocratic  people  the  social 
power  was  confined  to  matters  which  had 
a  direct  and  visible  connexion  with  the  na- 
tional interests ;  it  willingly  left  the  citi« 
xent  to  their  own  free  volitions  in  all  the 
rest.  The  democratic  nations  of  our  day 
proceed  diiferently.  It  is  evident  that 
most  of  our  princes  would  not  only  govern 
an  entire  people,  but  seem  to  consider 
themselves  responsible  for  the  actions  and 
the  fortunes  of  each  individual  of  their 
aubjects ;  they  appear  to  think  they  have 
a  mission  to  guide  and  instruct  each  man, 
and  to  make  him  happy  if  need  be  even  in 
Sfpite  of  himself. 

'*  Not  only  does  the  central  power  re- 
place all  the  intermediate  powers  which 
have  been  abolished ;  but  it  works  with 
more  agility,  with  more  vigour,  with  more 
independence  than  it  iias  ever  done  be- 
fore. 

**  All  the  Govfniments  of  Europe  have 
recently  prodigiously  improved  the  ad« 
ministrati  ve  science ;  they  have  their  hands 
much  friller  than  formerly,  yet  they  ae- 
Gomplish  their  tasks  with  more  order, 
more  rapidity,  and  less  expense  than  when 
they  had  comparatively  but  very  little  to 
do.  The  princes  of  Europe  hold  their 
delegates  every  day  in  a  closer  and  doaer 
dependence ;  they  grow  stronger  by  de- 
priving individual  energies  of  their  indivi- 
duality, and  amassing  them  in  their  own 
service ;  they  invent  new  methods  to  direct 
minutely  thcrir  servants,  and  to  superintend 
all  the  details  of  their  duties.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  conduct  their  affairs 
by  their  agents;  they  undertake  also  to 
rule  the  conduct  of  their  agents  in  their 
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affairs.  In  this  manner  the  public  admin- 
istration does  not  only  depend  on  the  samfi 
power,  but  it  is  drawn  more  and  more  in- 
to the  same  place,  and  is  entrusted  to  the 
fewest  hands  possible.  Thus,  whilst  the 
Government  centralises  its  action,  it  in- 
creases its  prerogatives :  a  double  cause 
of  force. 

**  There  is  another  great  cause  of  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  sovereigns  in 
European  nations  :  it  is  the  development 
of  industry  which  the  progress  of  equality 
favours. 

Industry  usually  assembles  multitudes  of 
men  in  the  same  place ;  it  establishes  new 
Imd  complicated  relations  between  them. 
It  exposes  them  to  great  and  sudden  al- 
ternatives of  prosperity  and  calamity, 
during  which  periods  the  public  tranquil- 
lity is  often  menaced.  It  may  happen,  too, 
that  certain  branches  of  industry  endanger 
the  health  and  even  the  lives  of  those  who' 
profit  by  them.  Thus  the  industrious 
olssses  have  more  need  of  the  interfering 
regulations  of  a  Government  than  any 
other  class,  and  it  is  nstural  that  the  cen- 
tral power  should  be  thereby  greatly  en<» 
larged  and  strengthened. 

•  •  *  • 

"  I  would  now  imagine  under  what  new 
traits  despotism  may  reappear  in  the  world. 
I  see  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men, 
all  equal,  and  all  alike,  who  revolve  rest- 
lessly round  themselves,  to  procure  the 
petty  vulgar  pleasures,  beyond  which  they 
desire  nothing.  Each  one  of  this  great 
multitude,  having  retreated  to  his  owh 
habitation,  is  as  it  were  a  stranger,  indif* 
ferent  to  the  destinies  of  aU  the  others; 
bis  chilclren  and  his  private  connexions  are 
to  him  all  the  world.  As  for  the  rest  of 
his  compatriots,  he  is  close  to  them,  but  he 
sees  them  not;  he  touches  them,  jostles 
agunst  them,  but  he  feels  not  for  them ; 
he  exists  in  himself  and  for  himself;  and 
If  he  possesses  a  family,  at  least  he  pos« 
sesses  Tap  country. 

**  High  above  this  great  eonconrse  of 
human  beings  is  exalted  an  immense  guar- 
dian power,  charged  to  provide  for  their 
ei^oyments,  and  watch  over  their  fortunes. 
This  power  is  absolute,  regular,  felt  and 
seen  every  where  in  the  minutest  details  of 
life,  but  gentle  in  exercise.  It  would  re- 
semble the  paternal  authority,  if  its  object 
were  to  prepare  children  for  manhood. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  its  purpose  is,  to 
hold  men  in  perpetual  childhood.  That 
the  dtiiens  should  be  happy,  but  also  that 
they  should  be  passive^such  is  its  wilL 
This  sovereign  authority  would  be  the  sole 
agent  of  their  wel&re,  the  sole  arbiter  in 
their  affairs.  It  would  shield  them  ftt>m 
danger,  satisfy  thei/  wants,  facilitate  their 
pleasures,  conduct   their  principal  eon* 
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cerns,  direct  their  indastry,  regulate  their 
successions,  divide  their  inheritances; 
and  divest  them,  ware  it  possible,  of  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  and  the  care  of 
Jiving. 

.  <«  Thus,  day  by  day,  it  would  render  the 
exercise  of  a  free-will  less  necessary  and 
jnore  rare ;  it  would  confine  independent 
ToUtion  to  the  narrowest  compass,  and  rob, 
little  by  little,  each  ciliien  of  the  use  of 
hii  own  reason.  Equality  prepares  men 
for  all  these  things ;  it  disposes  them  te 
-suffer  them,  and  often  even  to  regard  them 
»s  benefiU. 

"  After  having  thus  taken  into  its  power- 
ful bands  each  indiyidual,  and  cast  him  in 
Sts  own  mould,  this  sovereign  power 
Mretches  its  arm  over  society  at  large, 
covers  its  whole  surface  with  a  net  of  little 
complicated  minute  uniform  rules,  through 
which  the  most  original  minds,  the  most 
energetic  genius,  can  never  break,  so  as  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  crowd.  It  does 
not  break  the  will,  it  melts  it  into  toftnesi^ 
Bupplies,  guides  it ;  it  forces  men  rarely 
^o  aet,  but  opposes  unceasingly  their  spon- 
taneous action;  it  does  not  destroy,  but 
hiaders  birth  $  it  does  not  tyrannise,  but 
embarrasses,  compresses,  enervates,  ob- 
tuads,  extinguishes  all  free-will  activities ; 
,and  reduces  every  nation  to  the  condition 
of  a  flock  of  timid  and  indostrious  animala, 

^f  which  the  government  is  the  shepherd." 

•  •  «  « 

'*  I  think  it  is  much  easier  to  establish 
an  absolute  and  despotic  government  among 
a  people  where  equality  prevails,  than 
among  any  other  people}  and  I  believe 
that,  if  ever  such  a  government  were  once 
established  over  such  a  people,  not  only 
would  it  be  extremely  oppressive,  but  that 
men  would  be,  by  its  operation,  eventually 
deprived  of  many  of  the  principal  attri- 
butes of  humanity. 

"  Despotism  appears  to  me^  then,  to  be 
particularly  feared  in  democratic  ages." 
,  Sneli  are  tbe  closing,  the  erowning 
obinioDfl  ratalting  from  M.  de  Toeqntf- 
Tille*8  loDff  and  painfnl  speenlations 
and  enquiries  on  tn^^jihject  of  demo- 
eraey  and  eqnalitj.  ^^at  despotism 
is  almost  ineTicabie,  aiSlibefty  almost 
impossible  in  demoeratie  states,  is  the 
jndgment  he  delivers,  as  the  solemn 
recapitulation  of  the  lengthened  ar- 
guments of  h!s  two  Tohimes.     That 
democracy  irill,  however,  triumph,  he 
entertains  no  doubljland  this  wiiibe, 
.  bad  and  hateful  ariie  represents  it, 
.  blots  so  thoroughly  the  ought  to  he 
out  of  his  mind,  that  he  offers  no  single 
word  in  its  defence.    \ 
*     But  le^  us  examine  somewhat  more 
closely  the  passages  we  have  cited. 
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The  despotism  described  is  Identi- 
fied with  centralization,  and  centrali- 
zation with  equality.  Does  not  tliis  of 
itself  most  strikingly  prove  how  ex- 
clusively M.  de  Tocqueville  thinks  of 
France  when  he  writes  ostensibly  of 
other  nationsy  and  how  completely  he 
wouM aseribe  to  tliefe nationaa)!  thmt 
is  true  only  of  his  own  covntryO'faBee 
ts  emphatieaUy  the  land  of  ecnnraliza* 
tion»  which  Iws  been  perfeeted  there 
by  equality,  and  wbien  tends  irmbt* 
Ibly  to  despotism.  Bot  centrsHzatioii 
does  not  prevail  in  America — ^doesjiof 
prevail  in  Eogland'^the  two  tree  lands 
which,  as  our  prevhms  obserratioiia 
are  intended  to  show,  supereminently 
antagonize  with  the  spirit,  moral  and 
political,  that  bears  sway  In  FranoQ 
That  centralization  will  however  be 
established  in  these  lands,  and  its  con- 
sequent despotism,  M.  de  Tocqueville 
takes  for  granted,  because  he  fancies 
he  perceives  in  them  the  same  sort  of 
equality  to  which  he  attributes  the 
centralizing  system  that  has  become 
the  radical,  alU  pervading  principle  of 
the  French  government, 
fr^ow,  we  have  already  shown  that 
tite  French  idea  of  equality^  aa  defined 
by  M<  de  Tocqueville^  is  repudiated 
both  by  Americans  and  by  Englisb- 
inen  ;  centralization,  therefore,  eannot 
spring  np  from  that  root  among  ttaent. 
And  We  will  at  present  farther  demon- 
strate, that  it  most  ever  be  by  them 
abjured  from  a  cause,  to  the  utmost 
degree,  posiclve  and  powerful. 

England  and  America  are  both 
Protestant,  and  Protestantism  indivi- 
dualizes  mei]73  Modern  civil  liberty  ^ 
owes  its  origm  to  municipal  liberty, ' 
to  charters  granted  to  cities.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  middle  ages,  this 
liberty  put  forth  its  first  germs  of 
growth,  and  in  Catholic  countries  too. 
But  the  event  proved  that  it  waa  in  its 
satnre  Protestant*  though  the  word 
Protestant  was  not  then  known ;  for  the 
mentjJ  freedom,  the  cnHivatiQii  ef 
literature  in  the  Italiaa  repnhUcs^tfaat 
arose  ont  of  it,  prodoeed  nie  Reforma- 
tion; and  wherever  the  Reformation 
was  adopted,  there  it  was  adopted 
likewise,  and  flourished ;  and  where- 
ever  the  Reformation  was  refected, 
there  it  died  awAy,  or  was  struck  with 
sterility.  But  municipal  liberty,  the 
mother  of  national  civil  liberty,  is 
essentially  as  deceniratizing  as  Pro. 
testantism  is  individualizing:  they 
both  agree  together.  (Jn  Protestant 
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natfofls,  therefore^  ihSii  U,  in  nations  and  it  will  n6t  dd  td 
irhere  Protestantism  fairly  predomi- 
natea— we  find.  In  accordance  with  tiie 
origin  and  lilstory,  both  of  liberty 
and  of  the  Protestant  confession, 
which  are  twins,  decentralisation 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  fixed  prin- 
ciple, as  well  of  religions  as  of  political 
freedom.  M.  de  TocqneTille  himself 
has  descanted  at  length  in  the  two  first 
volumes  of  the  work  before  ns  on  the 
decentralized  system  of  goTemment 
that  obtains  in  America.  He  remarks 
that  there,  every  town,  and  almost 
every  village),  presents  a  separate 
centre  of  local  independent  authority. 
In  England  also  the  same  system, 
not  to  the  same  extent,  though  in 
ffreater  strength,  has  for  many  hun- 
dred years  formed  at  once  the  teiy 
comer-stone  and  top- stone  of  the 
Britbh  Constitution rx  And  it  strikes 
Qs  that  it  is  to  be  bokny  and  extrava- 
gantly assumptive  as  a  reason,  or  indeed 
almost  beyond  belief  to  lay  it'  down, 
that  this  order  of  things,  the  product 
of  a  deeply  and  widely  operative  re- 
ligions creed,  having  the  cherished 
growth  and  experience  of  centuries  to 
fortify  it,  having  impressed  prominent 
distinctions,  or  individual  and  national 
character  cdnstituting  the  base  of  aU 
political  theories,  and  being  wrought 
Into  all  the  actions  and  habits  of  poli- 
tical life,  should,  in  these  nations, 
break  down,^  give  way,  and  be  trans- 
formed into  its  direct  opponent  system 
centralization,  by  the  magic  power  of 
equality — conceding  for  a  moment 
this  equality,  whose  property  it  is  to 
sacrifice  all  things  to  itself,  to  be  really, 
as  a  passion,  prevalent  among  them. 
Such,  however,  is  the  assumption  of 
H.  de  Tocqueville. 

V^  the  other  hand,  Catholicism  u 
ceStralizing ;  and  M.  de  Tocqueville 
would  have  done  well,  we  think,  had 
he  attributed  centralization  in  thefir^ 
instance  to  Popery,  its  original  sourc^ 
He  would  then  have  seen  how  far  u 
would  probably  spread,  and  where  it 
would  probably  stop,  aed  would  not, 
in  anticipation,  have  brought  the  whole 
civilizecl  earth  into  its  Briarean  grasp 
— into  its  ensnaring  pitiless  networks. 
But  neither  Catholicism,  nor  Protes- 
tantism, norInfidelity,has  attracted  any 
other  than  very  superficial  notice  from 
him.  This  omission  we  regard  as  a 
deep  defect  in  his  work. 

All  the  grand  ruling  influences  of 
the  world  have  their  distinct  pedigrees^ 
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Inferior  series  of  the  genealogical 
chain,  that  which  may,  with  more  K>ree 
and  directness,  be  ascribed  to  superior 
ones.  But  (he  superior  series,  com- 
prising the  most  effective  causes  of  all 
that  is  working  out  in  society — viz, 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  In- 
fidelity, M.  de  Tocqueville  has  passed 
over  somewhat  contemptuously,  and 
has  fixed  his  attention  solely  on  the 
inferior  series.  Aristocracy,  Demo- 
cracy, and  Equality,  which,  in  truth, 
are  different  things,  according  as  they 
respectively  arise  out  of  the  difierent 
divisions  oi  the  superior  series.  Fur« 
ther,  the  infidelity  proceeding  from 
Catholicism  and  that  proceeding  from 
Protestantism  form  distinct  and  almost 
antagonistic  orders  of  men ;  and  we 
will  take  upon  us  to  affirm,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  understand  gr 
appreciate  the  movement  of  human 
affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  with* 
out  appreciating  fully,  as  first  and 
ever  permanent  causes,  the  operation 
of  Christianity  under  its  corrupt  and 
under  its  purer  form,  and  under  the 
peculiar  sorts  of  philosophic  infidelity 
that  have  sprung  severally  out  of  these 
forms*  We  are  afraid  our  meaning 
Is  obscure ;  but  to  make  it  clear  we 
should  be  obliged  to  travel  out  of  our 
Immediate  suQect.  What  we  mean 
to  say  is  this,  M«  de  TocquevOIe  has 
not  taken  into  account  the  effects  of 
the  Romish  and  of  the  Reformed 
creed,  or  of  infidel  philosophy.  Tlie 
master  infiuences  which  have  shaped, 
and  must  in  future  shape,  tJie  destinies 
of  nations,  are  thus  by  him  unheeded^ 
and  to  this  we  attribute  the  dubious- 
ness, the  confusion,  the  contradictions^ 
and  inconclusiveness  of  all  his  speeo- 
lations. 

We  cannot  fori>ear  to  remark  here 
that  M.  de  Tocqueville  mentions  in- 
dustry as  a  cause  of  centralization* 
But  nothing  ean  be  more  certain  than 
that  industry  has  had  quite  a  contrary 
effect  in  Great^  Briuin  ;  that  It  has 
fortified,  that  it  has  snrronnded  de- 
centralization with  impregnable  bul- 
warks which  none  can  break  througlu 
Corporations,  commercial  companies, 
charters  to  bodies  of  merchants,  agri- 
eultural,  colonial,  manufacturing  in. 
terests,  all  separate,  are  the  fortresses 
of  decentralization,  and  are  the  un- 
questionable acquisitions  of  industry. 
^To  conclude.  We  entertain  no 
suoh  terrible  vision  of  thd  future  as 
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that  which  haunts  M.  de  TocquoTille. 
£▼60  in  France,  irith  her  combined 
equality  and  centralization,  we  cannot 
anticipate  the  establishment  of  that 
species  of  Chinese  celestial  empire 
which  he  has  in  the  ^ove  extract  so 
eloquentiy  de^icted.^  But  in  all  his 
views  it  IS  evident  ''fear  shakes  the 
peneUy  fancy  loves  excess.*'  Never- 
theless, the  true  traits  of  democracy, 
fetched  out  by  a  master  hand,  are 
abundantly  to  be  found  in  his  volumes. 
To  recommend  this  inevitable  (he  will 
have  it)  democracy  to  the  world,  he 
has  come  twice  fully  armed  with  his 
strong  arguments  before  the  public ; 
but  like  Balaam  who  came  to  curse 
the  children  of  Israel,  and,  overruled 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  blessed 
them.  So  he,  purposing  to  bless 
democracy,  has,  overmastered  by  rea- 


son and  conscience,  the  voice  of  God 
within  him,  cursed  it. 

The  course  of  our  preceding  obser- 
vations has  preventea  us  from  dwell- 
ing on  the  merits,  the  manifold  excel- 
lences of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  work. 
We  will  say,  therefore^  briefly  here, 
that  many  of  its  separate  chapters  are 
most  precious,  full  of  the  treasures  of 
deep  thought  |  that  all  of  them  contain 
matter  profoundly  and  carefully  ex- 
cogitated ;  and  that  his  two  volumes 
furnish  a  manual  which  will  be  con- 
stantly in  the  hands  of  conscientious 
thinkers  on  the  subjects  of  what  he 
has  treated.  Even  those  who  oppose 
him  as  we  do,  will  be  greatly  indebted 
to  him  for  opening  to  them  mines  of 
reflection,  which,  without  his  strong 
help,  might  be  closed  for  ever  against 
them. 
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^ti^/.— Ws  are  now  in  thb  gay- 
est of  watering-places ;  the  rains  which 
molested  us  in  Paris,  and  on  the  road, 
left  us  at  the  Rhine,  and  with  no  other 
effect  than  the  pleasant  one  of  laying 
the  dust  on  the  roads,  and  washing  it 
off  the  fields.  Germany,  which  at 
this  season  in  general  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  handsomely  powdered  over 
with  rappee,  now  looks  like  a  green 
card-doth  of  the  most  liberal  dimen<« 
sions.  All  the  English  world  are 
hurrying  to  the  countless  little  spas 
that  bubble  up  every  where  along  the 
banks  of  the  ilhine,  three- fourths  of 
tiiem — Ihave  no  doubt  three-fourths — 
artificial,  and  little  more  than  the 
soda-water  and  ginger-beer  machines 
of  London  on  a  ruder  scale ;  but  any 
tiling  answers  the  purpose  for  John 
Bull,  who  in  fact  does  not  come  to 
drink  this  intolerable  water,  but  to  see 
sights,  to  ramble  over  a  very  pretty 
country,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  little  of 
that  plethora  of  coin  which  seems  to 
torment  him  more  than  any  other  suf- 
ferer in  the  world.  Foreigners  travel 
too ;  but  it  is  to  make  money,  not  to 
spend.  There  is  scarcely  even  an 
Altesse  Royale  here  who  does  not 
regard  a  month  or  two  at  a  spa,  as  a 
very  convenient  mode  of  reducing  his 
household  bills.  As  for  the  lower  caste 
— the^tt&ofthe  well- whiskered — their 
excursion  is  generally  in  the  style  of 
a  lawyer's  circuit :  it  is  regular,  de- 


fined, and  professional  \  roulette,  ha* 
card,  and  billiards  are  their  statutes 
at  large ;  and,  like  the  lawyers,  they 
move  off,  the  moment  they  have 
cleared  the  calendar,  and  gleaned  the 
clients  of  their  final  fee.  The  Eng- 
Ibhman  is  the  rambler,  the  gazer, 
and,  after  all,  the  only  one  who  either 
comes  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  tra« 
veiling,  who  enjoys  it,  or  who  de- 
serves to  oDJoy  it.  Of  course,  thero 
are  English  *'  chevaliers  d'industrie," 
like  the  rest  bf  the  trade.  But  even 
they  show  the  native  unfitness  for  the 
calling.  Nothing  but  a  revolution  of 
the  earth's  poles  will  ever  teach  the 
English  knave  the  easy  dexterity  of 
the  foreigner.  He  is  awkward  to  the 
last,  and  instantl v  gives  way  before  the 
superior  smile  of  the  Pole,  the  French- 
man, and  even  the  German. 

The  road  from  the  Rhine  at  Kehl  is 
good,  though  the  country  Is  at  first 
sandy,  flat,  and  tiresome ;  bnt  about 
halfway  to  Baden-Baden,  which  after 
all  is  not  above  an  easy  drive,  the  plain 
rises  into  hiUs,  the  sand  gives  way 
to  fertility,  little  eminences,  forest- 
crowned,  are  seen  in  front,  and  at  last 
we  enter  the  noble  cup,  the  hollow  of 
the  hills,  in  which  the  little  town  seems 
carved  and  gilded  in  the  centre,  while 
villas  and  lodges  answer  the  purpose 
of  studs  and  ornamenting  on  the  sides. 
Altogether,  it  forms  a  very  pretty 
spectacle  of  nature  and  cultivation. 


^^0.]  Baden- 

Baden-Baden  owes  its  wealth  to 
peace,  but  certainly  some  of  its  beauty 
to  war.  The  old  ramparts  and  ditches^ 
broken  down  and  filled  up  since  the 
times  when  gunpowder  was  an  element 
of  states  and  men  shot  each  other  for 
their  livelihood,  have  made  there,  as  in 
most  other  German  towns,  a  fine  pro* 
nienade;  and  we  walk,  dance,  and 
dine,  where  cannon  and  musketry 
were  once  the  only  game,  and  kings 
and  princes  held  all  the  cards  in  their 
own  hands.  A  crowd  of  hotels  now 
take  the  place  of  barracks  and  military 
hospitals,  and  the  Zachringershof, 
wo  Hlrsch,  and  the  usual  glories  of 
**  the  Green  Dragons,  Lion8»  and 
Stars,*'  shine  forth,  in  illustration  of 
the  native  hospitality,  for  **  a  consider- 
ation.*' 

We  hare  already  gone  the  round  of 
the  springs,  which  nave  ^  many  diver- 
sities as  there  are  tempers  in  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  the  fierce,  the  hot,  the  heady, 
the  half  cold,  the  frigid,  but  all  unlike 
any  other  springs,  and  all  a  little  ''out 
of  their  mind."  They  carnr  on  the  like- 
ness somewhat  further,  for  now  and 
then  they  make  people  mad  who  swal- 
low them  without  precaution ;  or,  as 
the  medical  oracles  say,  **  without  con- 
sulting a  physician ; "  a  principle  which 
they  inculcate  with  great  perseverance, 
and,  it  may  be  supposed,  not  without 
profit.  The  famous  Ursprung,  the 
queen  of  the  springs,  is  a  fury;  she 
raves  and  roars,  and  throws  up  vapour 
like  a  little  volcano.  The  Bruhbrun- 
nen  foams  and  rages  too;  but  the Hol- 
lenquelle  (the  Hell- spring)  bursts  from 
the  rock  with  a  red  hue,  and  a  heat  that 
scalds  oflf  the  fingers  and  toes  of  rash 
experimentalists :  the  colour  is  start- 
ling, and  the  German  imagination, 
fond  of  Tartaru9,fancie8  it  to  be  alter- 
natively the  svringe  of  fiends,  and  the 
spouting  of  the  overboiled  tea-kettle 
of  one  who  shall  be  nameless. 

But  the  best  thing  in  the  bath  sys- 
tem, is  neither  the  water  nor  the  wind, 
but  the  early  rising.  All  the  world 
are  up  here,  as  they  ought  to  be  every 
where  else,  at  six,  or  even  five  in  the 
morning;  walking,  riding,  driving, 
breathing  the  fresh  air,  and  won* 
dering  how  it  happened  that  they  ever 
lay  in  bed  till  nine  or  ten.  The  effect 
on  the  "  fat  and  greasy  citizens  "  of 
a  hundred  well.fed  cities  is  indescrib- 
able ;  and  they  attribute  to  nauseous 
water  and  well-fee'd  phvsloians,  the 
miracle  which  they  might  work  for 
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themselves  a  thousand  miles  ofi^.  But 
the  place  is  lively,  pleasant,  bustling, 
and  gay,  until  one  grows  tired  .ox 
being  perpetuallv  idle.  There  is 
incessantly  something  or  other  to  see« 
and  something  to  do ;  but  the  mind 
sees  and  does,  after  a  while,  with  a 
feeling  that  the  whole  is  too  farcical 
for  a  radonal  being ;  and  the  spa  is 
willingly  left  behind.  They  are  all 
only  suites  of  chambers  in  one  great 
**  Castle  of  Indolence,"  and,  after  a 
month,  are  as  intolerable  to  a  rational 
taste,  as  a  dinner  of  sweetmeats  is 
cloying  to  a  sound  appetite.  •  *  •  •  * 
I  send  you  a  post-chaise  panegyric 
on  the  virtues  of  the  place,  written 
in  a  morning  drive  round  the  hills ; 
a  sort  of  moral  panorama  of  this 
very  pretty,  volatile,  and  frivolous 
German  **  vanity  fjur.** 

{Extract  Jrom  a  MS.  Journal.) 

Baoen-Baden. 
If  you're  sick  of  vonr  wife. 
Or  tired  of  your  life. 

Or  with  too  many  shillings  areladen; 
Or  have  headach  or  gout. 
Or  can  swallow  sour  krout. 

Be  off  to  divine  Baden-Baden. 

Put  your  trunk  in  a  barrow^ 
And,  straight  as  an  arrow. 
Take  the  steamer  of  Mr  John  Blea- 
den; 
If  you're  sick  in  your  berth, 
Youll  have  more  room  for  mirth 
When  you're  once  at  diyine  Baden- 
Baden. 

When  at  Antwerp  vou  land 
You  will  hear  a  full  band. 

Of  a  boy,  an  old'woman  and  maiden; 
Bnt  don't  smile  on  the  frows, 
Remember  your  spouse* 

And  take  wing  for  divine  Baden- 
Baden. 

When  yoa*re  there,  hide  your  trunk 
From  man,  woman,  and  monk. 
Unless  idl  your  sunsblne  you'd  sad- 
den; 
You  had  better  be  shot 
Than  ask  for  a  groat 
In  that  place  of  all  Joys,  Baden* 
Baden. 

Yon  must  drink,  drive,  and  dash. 
You  must  scatter  your  cashi 
If  the  hearts  of  the  mighty  yoa'd 
gladden; 
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For  each  duchess  and  highness 
'  Hates  all  sorts  of  shyness : 

«<  Pay*'— 's  the  word  in  di?ine  Baden- 
Baden. 

1roa*ll  see  beanz  of  all  sorts. 
The  eUte  of  all  courts  ; 
WhUker*d  heroes  from  Russia  and 
Sweden ; 
From"  La  helle  Italic" 
Chevaliers  d^induatrie : 
All  the  worId*s  in  dl?ine  Baden* 
Baden* 

We  have  Held- Marshal  Swamp, 
And  Baron  von  Scamp, 

And  the  Margra?e  of  '<  Great  Fid- 
dle-faden/* 
And  Le  Comte  Vaurien, 
The  most  charming  of  men : 
All  is   fashion  ib  sweet  Baden- 
Baden* 

We  have  balles  from  La  France 
Who  kill  at  a  glance. 

All  y onuses,  mother  and  maiden. 
.In  your  purse  if  they  dip. 
Its  last  farthing  theyll  strip  : 

All  is  love  in  divine  Baden-Baden* 

Yott*ll  see  Puckler  Muskaw, 
Metteroicdi's  old  eatspaw» 

From  his  ramhlea  in  Egypt  and 
Aden; 
With  his  Israelite  phiz. 
Which  the  dcmoiseUes  4|nc— 

The  Adonis  of  gay  Baden^BaibiL 

Then  there's  Prince  Chaiialaai^ 
Who  drives  his  own  van. 
With  a  <<  hiuren**  of  loTtliness 
laden. 
All  taking  the  air 
Like  wild  beasts  at  a  lilr : 

All   is  pleasure  u  gay  Baden- 
Baden. 


Then  all  march  in  the  moniog. 
The  foggy  air  scorning. 

To  a  concert  of  Weber  or  Haydn  $ 
While  the  swallowing  of  physic. 
And  groans  of  the  phthisic. 

Play  thdlr  part  in  divine  Baden* 
Baden. 

You'll  see  monarehs  in  pairs 
With  their  eharg€$  doffaire§. 

At  the  pump  of  old  Madiooe  Voa 
Wreden ; 
All  holding  their  noses, 
As  her  draught  she  composes^ 

The  Hebe  of  sweet  Baden-Baden. 

Tou*ll  see  frows  of  all  shapes. 
All  melting  as  grapes, 

(No  snakes  in  this  garden  of  Eden,) 
Who'll  play  to  jour  rental         «. 
The  sweet  sentimental : 

There's  $ome  flirting  in  gay  Baden- 
Baden. 

All  is  dancing  and  song, 
All  day  and  night  long : 

You  d  think  'twas  tlw  bower  ef 
Aladdfn. 
If  the  diamonds  are  glass, 
And  the  lion's  an  ass — 

'Tisthewayin  divme  Baden- Baden. 

If  youVe  fond  of  hot  nights. 
Blue  stockings,  blue  lights. 
Fat  professors  from   Leipsic  and 
Leyden ; 
If  your  taste's  fbr  buffoons, 
French  counts,  and  baboons, 
You're  the  man  for  divine  Baden- 
Baden. 

If  youM  lose  wife  or  daughter. 
Or  relish  cKtch  water, 
Or  your  brains  with  Freneb  brandy 
would  madden, 
You  may  empty  your  purse. 
And  be  fit  for  a  nurse. 
In  a  week,  in  (Bvine  Badeu-Baden^ 
AftBTiiro. 
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Tbbak  18  Dot  80  begrgarly  a  col* 
lector  in  the  Qaeen's  domiDion89  as 
The  Nation.  Sale  after  sale  of  pie- 
tnree  takes  place.  The  Trustees  for 
the  Natioti  are  pnrohasers  but  for 
themselves— the  National  Gallery  i8 
Aot  to  be  enriched  by  their  efforts  but 
very  spurii^ly  ;  sparingly  we  shonld 
not  8ay»  indeed^  but  in  reference  to  the 
nnmber  of  pictures.  Were  there  only 
two  pictures  in  Sir  Simon  Clarke*8 
collection  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
trustees  ?  Yes — three,  it  sboiUd  seem. 
Yet  for  one  they  were  outbid;  the 
other  Mnrillo  has  been  gi?en  up  to 
ftbem,  for  the  nation  conld  not  afford 
to  purchase  what  Lord  Ashbnrton 
did ;  and  be  gare  it  up  to  the  National 
Gallery^  as  we  understand  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  explanation  in  the  House,  losiog 
L.500  by  the  sacrifice :  this  is  most 
handsome ;  bnt  it  is  not  to  &e  credit 
of  the  nation  so  to  accept  the  differ- 
ence. The  other  picture,  the  Guide, 
appears  to  har^  been  a  real  purchase 
at  four  hundred  and  ten  gruineas ;  so^ 
while  inditiduals  could  have  the  am« 
Itttion,  and  could  afford  to  purchase 
the  finest  pietures  at  thousands,  the 
only  secure  bidding  the  nation  could 
Hiake  was  to  the  amount  of  a  few 
hundreds  ;  and  some  of  these  indivi- 
duals were  trustees.  Surely  pictures 
worthy  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Ashbnrton,  might  have 
been  considered  fit  for  the  National 
Gallery.  Why,  then,  are  not  purchases 
made  ?  '*  Oh  t  but  they  are  made,"  it 
will  be  said;  *'  see  our  new  Murillo 
and  Guide.*'  Well,  we  see  them,  and 
reckon  them  as  nothing.  The  trua- 
tees  are  doing  nothing. 

Even  admitting  tlwse  works  ta  be 
worth  their  money^what  are  they — 
under  three  thousand  pounds,  during, 
we  believe,  the  space  of  a  year  ?  If 
pictures  were  now,  as  they  probably 
will  be,  extremely  scarce — three  pic« 
-tures  might  be  a  great  thing;  but 
pictures,  and  valuable  pictures,  do 
come-  into  the  market,  and  the  nation 
cannot  or  will  not  buy.  Either  way 
4t  is  disgraceftil.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  ?  Are  the  trustees  to  blame, 
-or  the  House  of  Commons — or  both  ? 
•There  is  the  fact — deal  with  it  as  you 
may.  We  are  daily  losing  opportu- 
nities ;  and  the  day  will  come  that  wiU 
shov  OS  they  were  golden  opportuni- 


ties, is  it  that  some  of  the  appointed 
fudges  are  no  judges  at  all — ana  that' 
others  who  are,  do.  not  ijke  to  talce' 
upon  themselves  the  task,  and  are 
under  the  fear  of  the  tasteless  penlky- 
wis^->of  the  scrutiny  of  Joseph  Hume  ? 
Js  it  that  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  bci 
really  niggardly,  and  desire  no  more 
purchases  to  be  made  ?  As  it  stands  ai 
present,  the  public  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  trusteeis  for  the  nation 
to  account  for  their  backwardness. 
Let  the  trustees  say,  we  capnot  pro^ 
perly  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  us^ 
unless  we  are  more  Kberally  treated  ; 
then  the  nation  will  know  what  to  do* 
Let  their  powers  and  means,  too,  be 
enlarged.  Let  them  have,  say  twenty 
thousand  pounds  (a  moderate  sum) 
wherewith  to  exerqhe  their  judgment 
for  the  national  benefit.  If  they  have 
not  the  boldness  to  demand  this,  or 
reliance  upon  their  own  judgment! 
then  choose  (Aher  trustees  less  timid. 
It  is  better  they  shoidd  somctimed 
make  bad  purchases  than  make  none. 
This  stand-stiU  budness,  or  rather 
lack  of  business,  is  a  lamentable  affair 
—disgraceful  to  all  parties,  and  rxann 
otts  to  the  public  taste  and  interests. 
Who,  of  common  sense  and  liberality^ 
can  admire  the  tact  of  those  who,  in 
Parliament,  instead  of  having  confi- 
dence in  the  trustees,  or  moving  for 
the  appointment  of  such  trustees  m 
they  can  have  confidence  in,  set  mg* 
gardly  to  work  to  criticise  tiie  merits 
of  this  orthat  after  all  paltry  purchase? 
This  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  men 
of  taste  and  judgment  to  do  their  duty. 
Leave  matters  of  criticism  to  those  to 
whom  it  more  pertahks,  to  scifntinize 
with  another  view  than  that  of  pre- 
venting purchases,  or  giving  discouv 
ragement.  There  will  he  reviews  and 
periodicals  enough  of  all  kinds  to  nn* 
dertake  this  wholesoitae  task,  and  it  is 
one  required.  Let  the  nation*  at  leais^ 
have  confidence  and  liberality.  Thei^ 
will  then  be  enough  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointed pei^ons  up  to  their  duty  ;  pub^ 
lie  opinion,  if  it  has  not  yet  done 
much  in  that  respect,  will  not  be  long 
inefficient,  when  it  is  seen  that  power 
is  given  to  them  to  efifect  the  nation's 
object — a  National  Gallery. 
.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  position  of 
the  trustees  island  must  beione'itt  aM 
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times  of  great  difficulty.  There  is  no 
regpongibility  more  likely  to  be  called 
to  accountf  than  that  of  taste ;  and 
those  whose  taste  is  the  most  exquisite^ 
are  most  likely  to  shrink  from  a  vul- 
gar scrutiny,  an  illiberal  questioning. 
Then,  the  actual  knowledge  and  taste 
required  are  so  great,  that  a  hap- 
hazard choice  of  names,  great  in  every 
other  respect,  may  present  but  a  very 
poor  committee  of  taste.  No  man, 
therefore,  conscious  of  ignorance  in 
pictures,  should  consent  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  it;  but  that  forbearance  we 
can  scarcely  expect— fashion  and  van- 
ity will  do  thehr  work  in  this  world, 
though  the  nation's  trustees  may  not 
do  theirs.  The  position  is  difficult, 
from  the  many  doubts  entertained, 
even  by  good  collectors,  and  the  diffisr- 
ences  of  opinion  known  to  exist  upon 
works  of  art.  But  as  the  position  is 
difficult — so  is  it  the  more  honourable. 
If  the  duties  attached  to  it  be  ade* 
qnately  performed.  Now  there  is  a 
miserable  failure. 

There  is  a  general  outciy  against 
the  building  of  the  National  Gallery—- 
we  have  nerer  yet  heard  it  spoken  of 
but  with  contempt — and  doubtless  it 
deserves  all  that  has  been  said  against 
it ;  but  let  not  the  faults  of  the  exte- 
rior and  the  architect  cover  the  faults 
within,  of  interior  management  and 
of  the  managers.  Their  great  fault 
is,  that  they  do  littie  or  nothing.  We 
hear,  indeed,  hopes  expressed  publicly 
in  Parliament— by  those,  too,  who 
could,  if  they  set  about  it,  realize  those 
hopes— that  a  gallery  more  worthy  the 
nation  should  be  built ;  but  even  here 
it  is  all  talk,  and  the  portion  of  the 
public.who  love  art,  are  lukewarm  upon 
the  subject,  when  they  see  it  occasion- 
ally thus  taken  up  as  a  Parliamentary 
farce  in  a  flourishing  way,  and  ending 
in  nothing ;  and  while  tiiey  see,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  little  probability 
there  is,  according  to  our  rate  of  pur- 
chases, of  having  pictures  to  put  mto 
one. 

We  have  said,  it  is  our  office  to  be 
critical  upon  the  purchases ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  with  perfect  freedom, 
give  our  opinion  of  these  two  pictures, 
the  recent  addhions— *'  The  Mnrlllo 
and  the  Gtddo.*'  The  first  is  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  the  master.  We 
do  not  think  this  of  the  Guide.  The 
«<  St  John  and  Lamb  **  is  a  well  known 
picture,  and  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Simon  Clarke  in  Paris.  It,  we  believe, 
together  with   the    '*  Good   Shep*. 


herd,"  was  a  present  from  a  Spanish 
grandee  to  the  Marquis  de  Lassay, 
and  from  him  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  dealer.  So  far  there  is  somethings 
of  a  pedigree  attached  to  it;  a  matter 
of  no  iitUe  moment  among  coHectorSy 
especiailjr  with  regard  to  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  schools,  whose  excellence 
lying  rather  in  the  conception  of  sub- 
ject and  expression  than  in  execution, 
their  works  are  not  so  readily  and 
certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  hand 
of  the  masters  whose  names  they  liear. 
The  subject  is  the  child,  St  John.  It 
is  extremely  simple  in  its  compositbn. 
It  is  judiciouily  coloured,  very  simply^ 
remarkable  for  theabsence  of  all  bngbt 
and  violent  colours.  The  chiaroscuro, 
too,  is  pleasing— the  lights  and  shadows 
sweetly  and  tenderly  falling  into  each 
other — ^the  whole  being  rather  of  a  deep 
and  sombre  cast.  There  is  a  great 
expression  of  goodness  in  the  connte* 
nance,  and  of  gentieness  in  the  atti- 
tude. Here  are  certainly  great  diffi- 
culties  of  art  overcome.  We  give  It 
our  praise  so  far ;  but  when  we  look 
for  the  expression  of  the  child  of  a 
divine  mission,  we  look  in  vain.  That 
was  a  subject  above  Murillo.  This  is 
a  pleasing  peasant  boy :  it  Is  no  more. 
The  master  could,  never  go  beyond 
this.  He  could  not  elevate  a  subject ; 
and  one  of  divine  pathos  he  was  sure 
to  degrade.  Yet  if  the  work  does  not 
come  up  to  this  point  of  expression-* 
of  a  tenderness  more  than  human — of 
a  power  and  a  knowledge  divine — ^what 
is  it  ?  Where  it  faik  it  leaves  you 
nothing  in  the  place  of  the  failure ; 
for  seeing  what  it  lums  to  be,  the 
spectator  is  unwilling  to  become  as  it 
were  an  accomplice  in  the  deteriora- 
tion. It  is  rather,  therefore,  a  picture 
for  the  artist,  who  can  see  in  it  the 
subordinate  difficulties  overcome ;  who 
can  admire  the  colouring,  the  chiaro- 
scuro, and  texture,  tiian  for  the  less 
initiated,  who  look  to  be  affected  by 
the  subject  without  considering  rules 
of  art.  We  have,  on  another  occa- 
sion, noticed  the  attempts — successful 
attempts— to  create  a  fashion  for  Mu- 
zillo ;  *  to  gpive  him  a  rank  in  public 
estimation  he  does  not  deserve.  He 
is  a  very  clever  third  or  fourth  rate 
master^  His  great  defect  is  his  vul- 
garity :  he  is  never  quite  equal  to  high 
subjects.  He  tells  his  story  histori- 
cally, not  poetically.  His  execution, 
too,  is  often  far  from  pleasing:  it 
is  strong  without  certainty  at  least, 
and  is  too  often  weak     we  would 
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not  Bay  a  word  against  this  purchase^ 
if  it  were  not  that  it  may  have  heen 
to  the  ezclosion  of  other  pictures.  It 
18  a  Teiy  good  specimen  of  the  master. 
Yet  we  confess,  (and  haTo  no  donbt 
oar  judgment  in  art  will  be  called  in 
qnestion,  or  contemned,)  that  we  re* 
ceive  no  sort  of  pleasure  from  nine  in 
ten  of  Marillo*s  pictures  —  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  displeasing  in 
some  respect  or  other.  Nor  should 
we  often  look  at  this  picture  of  St 
John  were  it  in  our  own  possession ; 
and,  by  the  by,  something  may  be 
hereafter  said  upon  the  subject  of 
pleasing  and  unpleastng  pictures,  the 
sentiments  they  convey — how  they 
affect  the  mind^from  thence  might 
be  drawn  rules  of  Talne  somewhat 
4ifierent  from  those  which  fashion  has 
established.  The  Guido  appears  to 
be  a  cle?er,  free,  and  flashy  study,  a 
bead  for  a  Magdalen,  probably  in- 
tended to  be  introduced  into  some  Tery 
large  picture,  with  figures  above  the 
size  of  nature.  It  is  not  in  Guido's 
impasto  manner;  somewhat  in  his 
flimsy  and  washy  style,  weak  in  colour: 
little  more,  in  fact,  than  a  dead  co« 
louring.  The  freedom  of  execution  is 
great,  almost  flippant^the  play  of  a 
practised  and  wanton  hand.  It  is  all 
of  the  artist,  not  of  nature.  It  some- 
what reminds  us  of  that  which  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr  West, 
and  which  was  puffed  to  so  wonderful 
&  reputation — ^the  <*Head  Crowned 
with  Thorns  *' — a  weak,  washy,  inex« 
pressive  head ;  the  two  pictures  all  of 
the  same  time,  though  it  is  by  far  the 
best.  Surely  Guido  never  could  have 
intended  to  have  left  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  of  the  Magdalen  so  large  and 
nnsoftened  off,  or  it  was  intended  tp 
iiave  been  seen  from  a  position  in  which 
this  would  not  have  been  noticed. 

Having  made  our  remarks  upon 
these  purchases,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  refer  to  the  account  given  of 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  extract 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
the  25th  Jnly :— "  Upon  the  vote  for 
L.2500  to  purchase  pictures  for  the 
National  Gallery,  Mr  Hume  'wished 
to  know  on  what  judgment  these  were 
bought,  as  he  had  heard  of  objections 
made  to  them.'  Mr  Gordon  replied, 
'  that  they  had  been  purchased  at  a 
public  sale,  and  by  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery.'  Sir  Robert  Peel 
« thought  it  would  have  been  well  if 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  speci- 


fied the  pictures  objected  to.  dm* 
siderable  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
directors  of  the  National  Gdlery  by 
the  Government,  and  that  confidence 
they  were  most  cautious  in  not  abus- 
ing. The  pictures  last  bought  were 
from  the  collection  of  Sir  Simon 
Clarke.  As  to  the  condition  of  the 
pictures,  they  had  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Seymour,  (query,  Segnier  ?}  There 
were  two  Murillos  in  that  collection  ; 
and  he  and  the  other  trustees  addressed 
the  treasury  to  permit  them  to  offer 
for  them.  They  had  only  asked  per- 
mission to  purchase  three  pictures—* 
two  Murillos,  and  one  Guido.  For 
one  of  the  Murillos,  that  known  by 
the  name  of  The  Good  Shepherd, 
they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  offer 
2500  guineas;  but  they  offered  in 
vain,  the  picture  having  been 
knocked  down  to  Mr  Rothschild. 
For  the  other  Mnrillo  they  had  ofier- 
ed  2500  guineas ;  but  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Lord  Ashburton  for  3000  guineas. 
Lord  Ashburton,  however,  when  he 
beard  that  there  had  been  some  mis- 
apprehension on  the  subject,  offered 
the  purchase  to  the  trustees  for  2500 
guineas,  which  offer  they  accepted. 
With  regard  to  the  Guido,  which  they 
had  purchased  for  410  guineas,  he  be* 
lieveid  that  if  it  were  to  be  offered  for 
sale  again,  it  would  fetch  double  that 
sum.  If  the  honourable  member  had 
any  other  question  to  ask,  he  hoped 
that  he  would  be  able  to  give  him  as 
satisfactonr  an  answer  as  he  had  now 
done.'  Mr  Hume  said—'  That  the 
right  honourable  baronet  had  not  an- 
swered what  he  wanted  to  know,  and 
had  answered  what  he  already  knew. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  report  or  correspondence  on  the 
subject  ?  If  the  right  honourable  ba^ 
ronet  had  not  been  in  the  house,  who 
els^  could  have  given  them  the  infoiw 
nation  he  had  done?'  Sir  Robert 
Peel — *  Then  move  for  any  corre- 
spondence.*' Mr  Hume  said— « If 
there  were  any  correspondence  or 
certificates,  the  public  ought  to  be 
aware  of  it.*  Sir  R.  Peel  said— 
*  These  things  were  matters  of  record 
at  the  Treasury.'"  Then  follows  some 
sparring  on  the  Academv,  induced  by 
remarks  upon  the  building — the  Na- 
tional Gallery— in  the  course  of  which 
Mr  Hume  chooses  to  state,  that  the 
Academy  draw  a  revenue  of  L.  10,000 
from  the  exhibition,  which  Sir  R.  Peel 
thovghtnotto  exceed  L.5000.  Sir 
R.  Peel  likewise  played  off  his  nsual 
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hep0  and  promiM  of  a  better  strac- 
ture— a  more  noble  National  Gallery. 
We  bave  only  briefly  to  remark  upon 
one  passage  in  Sir  R.  Peel-s  speech, 
with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  these 
pictures.  He  says  the  trustees  have 
the  confidence  of  the  Government^  and 
were ''  most  cautious  not  to  abuse  i7." 
Now,  we  want  trustees  of  much  less 
eaution ;  and  think  the  greatest  abuse 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Govemmenti 
if  tiiey  really  have  it^  is  to  rate  it  so 
low  as  to  suppose  it  will  not  bear  a 
frequent  use.  If  the  confidence  is, 
that  the  trustees  will  do  the  best  for 
tiie  nation — ^and  such  the  confidence 
ought  to  be,  or  it  deserves  not  the 
name — all  we  can  say  is,  the  publio 
get  nothing  by  the  confidence,  and 
lose  a  great  deal  by  the  caution.  It 
is  surely  also  a  bad  mediod  of  proceed- 
ing, that  the  trustees  should  ask  of 
the  Treasury  to  be  allowed  to  ofifer 
specified  sums.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  their  intentions  should  be  kept 
secret,  and  thus  they  create  competi- 
tors  against  themselves.  As  we  be- 
ibre  remarked,  the  only  real  and  ser* 
viceable  way  of  the  Government 
showing  confidence  in  the  trustees,  is 
to  vote  them  a  good  round  sum  at 
ence,  leaving  the  disposal  of  it  entire* 
ly  to  Uieir  discretion.  For  what  good 
purpose  can  it  answer  to  rofer  a  par* 
ticular  purchase  to  the  Treasury,  who» 
if  they  are  better  judges,  ought  to  be 
the  trustees ;  if  they  are  not,  their 
opinions  can  only  be  at  best  an  unne* 
eis?ary  clog  upon  the  decision. 

There  are  strong  recommendations 
made  to  purchase,  for  the  nation,  some 
of  the  pictures  of  the  Duke  of  Lucca, 
lately  exhibited.  We  are  told  that 
the  finest  are  already  sold,  with  an  in- 
timation that  they  may  be  still  obtain- 
ed for  the  National  Gallery.  When 
we  hear  from  all  quarters  the  same 
sums  mentioned  as  the  estimated  va- 
lue of  pictures,  we  conclude  that  it 
proceeds  from  authority ;  that  the 
proprietor  or  proprietcjrs  cause  the 
drcnlation  of  toe  reports  by  way  of 
easy  advertisement.  Thus  we  sup- 
pose the  sum  expected,  or  rather  we 
abould  say  askeot  for  the  Raffaelle  is 
L.9000 — a  very  large  price  certainly 
—so  that  we  rub  our  eyes  and  look 
again.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
L.  9000  picture.  We  ima^ne,  there- 
fore, L.OOOO  on  one  side,  and  **  La 
Madonna  del  Candelabri*'  on  the 
e&ep :  we  ifeel  a  bias  to  art,  yet 
money  kas  its  weight ;  w^  <<  Igok  on 
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this  picture  "^nd  on  tUt^*'  we  be«« 
tate— alas  I  in  all  matters  of  taste  to 
doubt  is  to  condemn.  The  next  thio|» 
is  to  probe  our  judgment,  and  see 
what  the  counsel  for  keeping  the  mo- 
ney has  to  say  in  defence.  The  coa« 
Boisseur  must  be  on  his  oath.  Will 
you  swear  it  is  a  Kafi^eUe  ? — now 
pray,  sir,  do  not  hesitate.  Such  and 
such  persons  think  so ;  and  therefore 
you  will  think  for  yourself.  Why 
then,  really,  I  do  not  know*  Vasari 
and  Lanzi  do  not  mention  the  picture ; 
yet  its  subject  is  striking,  and  the 
inore  noticeable  from  the  peculiarity 
of  the  candelabri.  Let  us  describe  the 
picture.  We  have  a  print  of  it  before 
us,  engraved  by  Johamaes  Folo;  but  he 
has  omitted  two  figures  and  the  ean« 
delabri ; — ^wby  has  he  done  so  ?  The 
omission  is  unquestionably  an  im- 
provement. Had  the  engraver  then 
a  better  taste  than  Raffaelle  ? — if  not^ 
how  came  the  side  figures  and  the  cao^ 
delabri  there  ?  We  have  it  as  we  find 
it,  and  describe  the  picture.  It  is  cir- 
cular ;  the  mother  is  holding  the  in- 
fant Jesus,  who  is  seated  on  a  pillow, 
his  left  hand  is  within  the  drapery  of 
the  mother*s  bosom :  on  each  side  are 
boys  holding  candelabri ;  we  ought 
perhaps  to  say  angels.  Now  these, 
be  they  angels,  are  very  hard,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  uncomfortable  in  exe- 
cution. If  they  have  any  expression, 
it  is  of  a  consciousness  Uiat  they  have 
no  business  there.  The  oandelabrf, 
too,  are  hard,  and  so  are  even  the 
flames,  which  throw  no  light,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  picture. 
The  introduction  is  a  mere  whim,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  order  of  the  purc^- 
ser.  Would  Raffaelle  have  submitted 
to  this?  For  none  under  a  Pope. 
There,  indeed,  he  might  a  little  stoop, 
as  he  did ;  but  then  he  rose  wondep- 
fuliy  in  the  doing,  and  made  it  in  the 
end  his  own  act  and  deed ;  and  that 
is  his  finest  work,  if  we  may  say  one 
is  the  finest  where  there  are  so  many 
£iultles8.  Then  the  question  arises, 
were  these  side  figures  and  candelabri 
put  in  afterwards  by  another  hand.  If 
so,  it  must  have  been  not  very  long 
after  the  picture  was  painted,  or  the 
diflbrent  texture  would  be  observable. 
As  the  picture  was  hung  we  oouM  not 
tell.  The  painting  of  these  parts  is 
certainly  very  different  from  that  of 
the  mother  and  child.  If  the  con- 
noisseur, then,  is  puzzled,  and  cannot 
take  upon  himself  to  swear  that  Raf- 
fi^lle  did  or  did  not  paint  it,  to  whom 
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else  can  it  be  attributed  ?  Some  might 
say  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  may  it  not  be 
more  like  Julio  Romano  ?  Why  more 
like  ?  BecauflOy  though  it  is  ezqaisite* 
]y  painted,  baa  much  ezpresaion  that 
ii  beautifiUj  the  flesh  tints  fall  too  snd'* 
denly  into  shade,  and  that  a  brown 
shade  i  this  gives  a  little  too  much 
harshness,  a  suddenness  to  the  effect: 
when  the  eye  has  long  dwelt  upon  the 
composed  and  sweet  modesty  of  the 
Madonna,  and  beauty  of  the  child,  it 
begins  to  be  a  little  dissatisfied  with 
the  brown,  and  somewhat  opaque  sha- 
dows, and  very  soon  wishes  the  can- 
4elabri  irrevocably  at  the  brokers. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  Raf* 
faelle,  nor  that  it  is  not  worth  a  great 
deal;  but  that  we  should  be  very  sorry 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  giving 
nine  thousand  guineas  for  it  for  the 
nation;  and  we  suspect  that  the 
trnatees  will  find  an  opportunity  of 
•zercising  their  one  virtue,  caution^ 
There  are  in  the  collection  four  Ca« 
raccis,  three  of  them  very  fine ;  '*  the 
Woman  of  Canaan,"  by  Annibale ; 
«*  Christ  healing  the  Blind,"  Ludo< 
yieo ;  '*  Christ  raising  the  Widow*s 
Son,*'  by  Agostino ;  •*  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin,  Jesos,  St  John,  and  two  Saints,*' 
Annibale.  This  last  is  not  to  be  men- 
^aed  with  the  others.  The  finest  of 
these  is  unquestionably  ''  the  Woman 
of  Canaan,  Annibale.  It  is  a  vigor* 
oua  work,  admirable  in  colour  and 
composition.  We  desire  but  one 
thing— to  have  the  abominable  cur 
painted  ont.  At  the  feet  of  the  woman 
IS  a  beast  of  a  dog,  as  ugly  a  turn- 
spit as  ever  was  seen,  and  not  even 
well  painted.  She  appears  to  have 
JvoenUy  produced  puppies;  and  to 
this  wretch  the  principal  figure  of 
Christ  is  pointing.  One  would  al« 
most  imagine  some  envious  rival 
painter  had  stolen  into  Annibale^s 
studio,  and  daubed  in  the  creature,  as 
a  practical  critique  upon  the  pointing 
hand.  It  seems  to  make  the  moral, 
and  at  the  same  time  caricature  the 
subject.  lit  is  the  '*  «v«r»  «f  ii/«i.*' 
Was  Annibale  constrained  to  put  in 
this  creature,  and,  so  compelled,  put 
it  in  as  ill  as  possible  ;  and  what  did 
we  say  with  respect  to  the  *''  Cande- 
labri?**  But  Annibale  Caracei  and 
Raffaelle  were  very  different  persons. 
This  is,  however,  the  finest  of  the 
Caraccis.  We  like,  too,  the  Agos^ 
tino.     We  shonld  be  happy  to  9^0 
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these  pictures  in  the  Natiosal  Gal« 
lery. 

The  "  Christ  before  Pilate,"  Ge- 
rard  Honthorst,  is  a  picture  that  has 
most  unaccountably  acquired  a  repu- 
tation. It  has  been  said,  that  the  Duke 
of  Lucca  gave  four  thousand  pounds 
for  it ;  and  that  even  now  it  has  been 
selected  in  preference  to  one  of  the 
Caracei.  It  is  intended  for  a  fire* 
light  effect ;  yet  is  without  depth,  or 
solemnity,  or  power,  or  expression,, 
or  any  one  thing  that  we  can  see,  to 
recommend  it.  It  is  downright  dis« 
agreeable  throughout ;  we  cannot 
conceive  why  it  should  ever  have 
been  in  any  estimation  at  all.  But  it 
has  once,  it  seems,  fetched  a  high 
price,  and  therefore  will  again.  Cer« 
tain  collectors  are  like  sheep  to  fol- 
low a  leader,  each  one  leaping  a  little 
higher  than  his  predecessor.  We 
need  not  add,  that  we  most  sincerely 
hope  the  trustees  will  not  bum  their 
fingers^  by  touching  this  fire- piece. 
There  is  a  celebrated  picture  among 
them  of  Federico  Baroccio,  *'  the 
Noli  me  tangere,*'  engraved  by  Raf^ 
faelle  Morghen.  There  is  sweetness 
in  the  expression  of  both  figures :  the 
one  should  have  had  more  than 
sweetness.  The  attitude  of  the  Sa- 
viour is  not  quite  pleasant.  It  is  a 
fine  picture  of  the  master.  The  pink- 
ness  of  his  flesh,  set  off  by  blue 
touches,  is  peculiarly  the  defect  of 
the  master,  and  is  very  oonspicuoua 
in  this  picture.  Nor  did  he  under- 
stand colour  88  a  means  of  effecting 
sentiment. 

Though  of  somewhat  a  (}uaint 
style,  we  greatly  admire  "  the  Virgin, 
Jesus,  St  Ann,  St  John,  and  four 
Saints,**  by  Francesco  Francia.  Not^ 
withstanding  that  thia  picture  par* 
takes  of  the  stiffness  of  the  early 
school,  there  is  so  much  chaste  beau-. 
ijt  kept  up  with  so  rauoh  purity  of 
colour,  that  the  mind  is  pleased  and 
raised,  and  is  even  carried  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Holy  Saints  by  the 
unoffending  quaintness  of  the  man- 
ner. We  should  wish  to  see  this  pic« 
ture,  with  its  'Munetta,"  '« the  Dead 
Christ  upon  the  Mother's  lap,*'  in 
the  National  Gallery.  Poor  Fran- 
ceseo!  we  can  easily  conceive  him, 
from  the  work,  to  have  been  a  man 
of  exquisite  sensibility.  The  story 
told  of  him  is  interestmg.  His  real 
niune  was  Raibolini.    He  was  bom 
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in  Bologna  in  1450,  contemporary 
with  Raffaelle ;  it  is  said  that  from  age 
and  infirmity  be  was  unable  to  go  to 
Rome  to  see  tbe  immortal  works  of 
Rafikelle.  Yet  was  his  curiosity  in 
part  gratified.  For  when  Raffaelle 
nad  painted  a  St  Cecilia  for  the' 
church  of  S.  GioTanni  in  Monte  at 
Bologna,  he  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to 
Francia,  requesting  him  to  see  it  fix- 
ed in  its  place.  The  letter  delighted 
the  old  man  beyond  measure ;  but  so 
great  was  his  astonishment  on  open- 
ing  the  case,  says  the  account,  at  so 
much  perfection  iu  design,  grace, 
expression,  and  exquisite  finishing, 
that  it  threw  him  into  an  invincible 
melancholy  and  despair,  conTinced 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  painter 
could  equal  so  consummate  a  master ; 
it  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that 
he  pined  and  died. 

'«  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,** 
Nicholas  Poussin,  is  a  picture  grand- 
ly conceived,  and  executed  with  great 
simplicity  of  effect.  It  is  so  very 
thin  in  the  shadows ;  more  so,  pro- 
bably, than  when  fresh  from  the 
easel,  that  it  looks  less  finished  than 
it  is.  This  exhibition  contained 
ninety- four.  The  remainder  of  the 
Duke  of  Lucca's  pictures  were  sold 
by  Messrs  Christie  and  Manson,  and 
were  of  so  little  value,  that  they  only 
brought  L.897.  We  have  thought  it 
not  undesirable  to  make  these  remarks 
upon  the  few  principal  pictures  of 
this  collection,  (which,  by  the  by,  is 
not  one  of  great  date,)  because  we 
know  that  some  at  least  of  them  are 
strongly  recommended  as  a  national 
purchase. 

Aware  that  we  may  differ  greatly 
firom  many  whose  taste  and  judgment 
we  do  not  question,  we  have  given  our 
reasons  with  our  objections ;  so  that  if 
they  are  not  tenable  upon  examination, 
the  pictures  will  rise  above  them. 
Making,  as  we  do,  a  sort  of  picture 
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tour,  we  see  many  very  fine  works, 
and  commonly  ask  if  the  trustees  of 
the  Gallery  have  seen  some  that  are 

gurchasable.  Tbe  reply  generally 
I,  that  they  will  not  look  at  them. 
We  have  been  half  inclined  to  enu- 
merate fine  works,  and  to  say  where 
they  are  to  be  seen— such  as  we  may 
think  worthy  a  National  Gallery; 
but  upon  consideration  it  might  be 
thought  impertinent,  do  no  good,  and 
the  possessors  may  not  like  the  sort 
of  publicity.  There  is  a  quackery 
even  in  collecting,and  in  exhibiting  too. 
Why  IS  the  Souit  Gallery  »o  called? 
When  there  happen  to  be  one  or  iwOf 
perhaps,  that  belonged  to  the  collection 
of  Marshal  Soult.  We  have  rather  a 
spite  against  the  Marshal ;  first,  for 
the  military  plunder,  and  more  than 
all,  for  infecting  us  with  a  Murillo 
mania. 

We  intend  to  make  some  farther 
extracts  from  our  note-book,  offering 
remarks  upon  a  few  of  the  pictnres 
in  the  British  Institution,  PalUMall  ; 
and  very  sincerely  do  we  now  offer  onr 
thanks  to  the  governors  and  exhibitors 
for  the  annual  pleasure  afforded. 
There  is  always  a  predominance  of 
good.  There  is  no  Exhibition  from 
which  the  public  taste  may  acquire  so 
much  improvement  as  from  this.  Ex«* 
cepting  some  inestimable  and  im- 
movable pictures  abroad,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  this  country  can 
boast  in  private  collections  the  finest 
in  the  world.  They  are  not  seen  ata 
a  whole,  as  in  some  foreign  galleries ; 
and  it  is  a  very  great  thing  that  a  suf- 
ficient  number  are  annually  brought 
together  by  the  governors  of  the 
institution.  No  apology  can  be  neces- 
sary for  any  freedom  of  remarks,  be- 
cause what  is  publicly  exhibited,  fairly 
courts  criticism ;  and  sure  we  are, 
that  the  high-minded  possessors  love 
art  too  well  to  claim  privilege  ef  ex- 
emption. 
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Wb  hare  often  purposed  to  write  a 
termoQ  on  that  ode  of  Anacreon,  be- 
ginning, 

^  God  gaTo  horns  to  the  boll,  boofs 
to  the  horse,  swiftness  to  the  hare,  a 
gaping  of  toothed  jaw  to  the  lion,  fins 
to  the  fish,  wings  to  the  bird,  wisdom 
(f^Mn^c)  to  men,  and  to  women 
bMuty."  For  if  there  be  in  any 
author,  sacred  or  profane,  a  text  which 
might  afford  the  groundwork  of  a' dis- 
course on  genuine  contentment  of 
spirit,  and  catholicity  of  taste,  this  is 
the  text.  It  does  not  indeed  say, 
^  what  might  appear  heterodox,  that  all 
things  are  good — ^butitsays  that  there 
is  some  good  in  all  things ;  and  that  God 
neTer  created  any,  the  smallest  worm, 
much  less  a  reasoning  man,  without 
tome  special  weapon  of  defence  against 
the  pricks,  and  thorns,  and  protrasive 
angularities  of  fate,  to  wnich  each 
particular  creature  might  be  subject. 
Now,  there  are  many  pricks,  and 
thorns,  and  protrusive  angularities— 
to  our  English  taste  at  least — in  Vi- 
enna. There  is  a  double  despotism, 
Tinlimited  OTcr  soul  and  body — a  con- 
spiracy (shall  we  say  ?)  of  priests  to 
keep  down  the  soul,  and  a  conspiracy 
of  far-spreading,  tight- tying  bureaucra- 
tists  to  keep  down  the  body — a  jealous 
censorship  of  the  press— an  Arg^s« 
eyed  police — an  exclnsiTe  aristocracy, 
admitting  a  flaunting  Mrs  Trollope 
now  and  then  by  special  favour  Into 
Its  godlike  fellowship  —  but  sitting 
apart,  for  the  general,  from  vulgar 
mortality  in  a  coroneted  coach,  like 
the  lady  of  title  in  Mr  Hood's  steam- 
boat, **  not  condescending  even  to  be 
drowned  with  her  inferiors;'*  and 
then  in  the  far  north  distance  there  is 
the  famous  (or  infamous)  Spielberg, 
frowning  with  dark  reminiscences. 
All  this  is  bad  enough.  But  did  God 
leave  the  Austriansutogeth^r  defence- 
less against  these  things?  m«  ytftrA 
A  light  heart,  and  a  merry  blood,  and 


an  easy  conscience,  make  all  these 
things,  and  worse,  tolerable.  To 
a  singing  and  dancing  generation  the 
Spielberg,  with  all  its  horrors,  exists 
only  tnpo«stf.  The  Viennese  believe 
in  it  as  they  believe  in  the  devil,  most 
piously,  but  as  in  a  thing  with  which 
they — ^good  and  peaceable  Christian 
people,  loving  God  and  honouring 
the  Kaiser — never  can  have  any  thing 
practically  to  do.  **  Our  good  Kaiser 
rranz,"  (or  Ferdinand,)  they  opine,  is 
paid  specially  for  attending  to  these 
things.  He  is  the  captain,  and  Prince 
Mettemich  is  head  engineer  of  the 
great  steam-vessel  of  the  state.  Bless- 
ed be  God,  not  the  cares,  but  the 
pleasures  of  life's  navigation  are  ours ! 
We  are  the  passengers  in  the  ship  of 
mortality,  travelling  through  time  to 
eternity,  where  we  expect  to  find  not 
only  a  new  heaven,  but  also  a  new 
earth  ;  not  only  a  new  Jerusalem,  but 
also  a  new  **  Wianstadt:  *'  and  to  sing 
and  to  dance,  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and 
to  make  merry,  is  literally  our  business 
here,  (when  we  can,)  and  a  very 
pleasant  business  it  is.  While  you, 
Britons,  brawl,  and  battle,  and  tear 
one  another's  eyes  out,  and  bespatter 
each  other  daily  with  Whig  and  Tory 
bedevilment — a  spectacle  ludicrous  to 
gods  and  men,  like  the  hostile  hind- 
legs  and  fore- legs  of  the  elephant  in 
the  melodrame— -we  swim,  and  cradle, 
and  envelope  ourselves  in  the  undulat- 
ing harmonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
the  most  musical,  the  most  joyous, 
the  most  happy,  the  most  contented, 
the  most  loyu,  the  most  religious, 
and  (according  to  our  own  notions) 
also  the  most  moral  people  in  the 
nniverse.  These  things  are,  have 
long  been,  proverbial  •  Mrs  Trollope, 
though  she  assumed  a  wonderful  air 
of  importance,  as  if  revealing  things 
hidden  to  mortal  men ;  and  informing 
us  for  the  first  time,  that,  beyond  the 
mountains  also,  happiness  does  dwell, 
preached  no  new  gospel  when  she 
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preached  this.  We  only  say,  mark 
the  philosophy  of  it ;  for  heroes^  mo- 
ral or  intellectuaU  you  must  not  look 
in  Vienna.  The  bull  is  not  here  to 
whom  God  gare  horas«  nor  the  lion 
with  hi^  x**t^^  fitfrriwvy  nor  the  eagle 
(except  in  the  painted  heraldry  of  the 
empire)  with  his  wings ;  but  yon  hare 
mortal  men  who  live  and  enjoy  life* 
and  bless  God  daily  that  they  live. 
If  the  Viennese  were  put  on  a  philoso- 
phical jury  i  they  would  assuredly  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  insaQity  against  that 
Frenchman!  whoever  he  wast  that 
dared  to  use  the  impious  phrase,  <'^ 
maXh€ur  tTSire:'  Nor  let  any  «<  Pres- 
byterian  sour,"  (absit  ifwidia!)  or 
hard  Englishman,  whose  delight  is  in 
battling,  think  this  a  small  thing.  It 
is  a  great  virtue — ^the  very  Venus 
among  the  moral  goddesses^-BEAaTiLT 
to  BNJOY  ExisTBHCB.  This  virluo  God 
gave  to  the  Viennese,  the  only  compen- 
sation thepr  have  for  the  want  of  what 
we,  in  this  fox-hunting  country,  and 
those  furred  and  silvered  mandarins  in 
Hnngarr,  call  a  free  constitution,  and 
the  healthy  exercise  of  the  lungs  in 
apeaking  six  months  every  year  about 
grievances.  Let  no  man  grudge  it. 
And  if  there  be  any  person  who  will 
look  upon  that  proud  circle  of  smiling 
fauxbotti^,  and  not  give  free  outlet 
for  the  moment  to  a  gush  of  universal 
good  fellowship,  wholly  regardless  of 
the  last  edition  of  the  Book  of  £ti- 
qoette,  and  the  sage  precepts  of 
Ay^yi ;  and  who  will  not,  as  he 
prances  through  the  lively  Prater, 
allow  his  fancy  to  revel  freely  in  the 
unbelted  whims  of  a  careless  merrl- 
ment,  that  man  is  a  prig  and  a 
pedant  {  and,  if  he  seeks  a  foreign  do- 
micile, may  establish  himself  at  Peters- 
burg, where,  as  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry tells  us,  there  is  **  such  an 
indescriiiable  yacnnm,*'  not  in  the 
swarming  and  whirling  jubilee  of 
Vienna.  We,  when  we  are  at  Rome, 
intend  to  do  as  the  Pope  does ;  always, 
oteonnie^*-§alvajur§  eujuM)et — saving 
the  rights  of  the  categorical  impera- 
tive, and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

We  have  been  often  told  that  Paris 
is  France  ;  Vienna  is  not  Austria. 
Austria  is  a  giant  with  many  arms  ; 
and  one  arm  is  of  gold,  and  another  of 
silver,  another  of  iron,  and  another  of 
dav :  one  grows  naturally  and  organ- 
icallv  out  of  the  body — the  other  is 
fixed  on  meohaniealhr  by  the  hobnails 
of  soldiership  and  the  packthread  of 
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diplomacy ;  this,  the  blow  that  riveted 


may  wrench — that,  if  you  dislocate,  the 
blood  will  come  pumping  out  of  the 
heart,  and  the  brain  will  stagger. 
Vienna  is  heart  and  head  both ;  but 
head  mainly  and  exclusively ;  for 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  have  each  • 
little  heart  of  their  own,  fiery  and 
proud ;  and  Lombardy  has  a  heart, 
also,  full  of  rabid  and  bitter  blood-^ 
sitting,  like  the  eagle  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  very  sullen  and  discontented 
ii^remombcring  Locb-na-y^ar.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  every  clever  lady, 
monnted  on  a  pubUsher*s  palfrey, 
that  can  ride  up  to  this  capital  as  to 
a  citadel,  and  write  vent,  vidi,  vici, 
with  a  stroke  of  her  pen,  as  the 
Allies  entered  Paris  suddenly  in  1814, 
and  no  more  was  heard  of  *^  the  great 
nation."  Napoleon  himself  had  to 
fight  two  of  his  hardest  battles  (in 
1809)  after  he  had  mastered  Vienna  j 
and  a  man  may  even  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  creative  ideas  that 
radiate  from  the  recesses  of  the  state 
chancery  in  Vienna*  and  be  very  igno- 
rant all  the  while  of  the  strong  under- 
currents of  social  energy  in  Bohe- 
mia»  Gallicia,  Hungary,  Lombardy, 
Venice,  by  the  agency  of  which  the 
future  political  geology  of  the  Aus* 
trian  empire  (if  the  empire  remain) 
shall  be  rormed.  We  must,  therefore^ 
proceed  with  caution,  when  we  attempt 
to  frame  to  ourselves  some  intelligible 
notions  on  such  a  wide  subject  as  Aus- 
tria and  the  Anstrians.  Perhaps  the 
following  points,  which  we  will  set 
down  in  order,  may  serve  as  nuclei 
round  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
dur  stray  observations  on  this  subject 
may  conveniently  arrange  themsdves. 

1.  The  form  of  government  in 
Austria  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is 
limited  by  no  opposing  power  what- 
ever, reoognised  by  the  law. 

3.  The  leading  principles  of  this 
form  of  government,  as  it  is  practieally 
administered  in  Austria,  ai«  eentralt- 
sation  in  the  controlling  energies,  the 
strictest  subordination  in  the  functional 
members,  and  uuifonnity  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  results. 

3.  The  temper  of  the  government 
is  mild  and  gentle ;  its  aim  internal 
peace  and  tranquillity  rather  than 
external  grandeur;  and  its  general 
policy  is  conciliation. 

4.  The  great  oeatral  «outroDtng 
energy  is  German. 
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5.  In  Austtk  Proper,  aiidtkeafctteii 
tkal  hswe  long  been  aUadied  to  the 
arshdnebjry  and  in  which  the  German 
langpiage  is  proiominantythe  absolute 
authority  of  the  goTemment  has  prac- 
ttcalijr  ihe  most  frae  and  nniimited 
play  $  while  in  Bohemiai  and  yet  more 
in  nnngaryy  a  stronj^  feudal  power  in 
a  non- German  nobility^  modifies  and 
eontrols  in  Tarions  ways  the  practical 
efficienoy  of  the  government :  and  in 
Itaiy»  strong  national  feelings  and 
ancient  antipa^ies*  with  more  die* 
agreeable  accompaniments,  produce  a 
similar  result. 

6.  The  religion  that  gives  a  cha- 
«actev  and  a  colour  to  the  governmenty 
notwithstanding  some  rather  exten- 
Mve  reforms  in  matters  of  church 
polity,  isy  and  has  been  for  ages,  in 
spirit  essentially  Roman  Catholic. 

7.  In  material  and  physical  resour- 
ces, Austria  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  luxuriant  in  Europe. 

With  these  few  leading  ideas  to 
guide  us — points  of  the  compass,  as  it 
were,  by  which  to  determine  our 
whereabouts — ^we  intend,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  give  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  Austrians,  such  as  we  lately 
attempted  of  the  Germans  generally. 
We  have  found  no  better  draughtsman 
for  this  purpose  than  our  old  friend, 
Herr  Weber ;  but  we  have  added  to 
him  another  German,  Wolfgang  Men- 
sel,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  pledge 
of  something  substantial ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  contrast  or  comparison,  we 
shall  also  allow  ourselves  to  hear  evi- 
denoe  from  an  Englishman,  who  has 
presented  us  with  two  of  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  volumes  of 
foreign  travelling  that  we  have  met 
with  for  some  years.  Not  that  Mr 
Tnmbnll  is  a  iravel- writer  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  strong  in 
deeeribing  old  castles,  and  nimble  in 
bandying  about  multifarious  gossip; 
but  he  has  taken  the  trouble  seriously 
to  study  the  institutions  of  the  country 
which  he  perambulates,  and  given  us 
as  intelligible  a  scheme  of  its  social 
geography  as  ean  be  given  with  Hues 
and  cirelee  upon  paper.  Bating  a 
little  pardonable  partiality  for  a  fti- 
▼ourite  theme,  which  the  British  in- 
stinct of  bis  readers  will  not  be  slow  to 
correct,  Mr  TurnbuU's  second  Volume 
is  truly  a  most  excellent  perfonnance ; 
and  the  greatest  compliment  that  we 
ean  pay  it  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
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likely  to  be  fie^wMy  asked  fer  in  the 
eireulating  libraries.  With  half  a 
dozen  such  works,  seriously  written  by 
serious  men,  who  feel  some  of  that 
reasonable  respect  for  their  subject, 
for  themselves,  and  for  their  readers, 
that  was  wont  to  be  associated  with 
iho  name  of  a  book,  we  may  hope  by 
degrees  to  redeem  ourselves  from  the 
imputation  of  culpable  ignorance  in 
foreign  matters,  whieh  has  so  long 
rested  on  us. 

'  Of  our  other  guides  we  shall  only 
say,  that  Weber,  from  his  cheerful 
temper,  and  pleasant  gossiping  wit, 
seema  perfectly  **  at  home "  in  the 
**  Wianstadt  ;*'  and  that  the  testimony 
of  Meozel  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  he 
is  somewhat  of  a  stem  constitution- 
alist, and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
looked  on  the  Imperial  city  with  any 
such  romantic  predilections  as  those 
whieh  seem  to  have  woven  a  glamour 
before  the  eyes  of  Mrs  Trollope.  With 
him,  therefore,  for  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  we  are  safe;  and  with 
him  we  now  plunge  in  mtdioM  res^ 
without  further  preface.  We  trans- 
late a  whole  chapter  to  begin  with, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness,  not  omit- 
ting even  thedeseription  of  the  locality, 
well-known  as  that  must  be  to  many 
of  our  readers. 

**  Vienna  spreads  itself  before  the 
eye  of  the  stranger  with  a  most  impos^ 
ing  grandeur ;  not  indeed  from  with- 
out, in  the  direction  in  which  I  came^ 
(from  Saltsburg,)  but,  properly  speak- 
ing, after  you  are  in  it.  You  pass  the 
vTide^spreading  range  of  fauxbourgs, 
and  find  yourself  in  an  open  circus  or 
ring,  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter, 
wreathed  round  with  the  neat,  and 
here  and  there  magnificent,  buildingv 
of  the  fauxbourgs.  This  eircus  is 
corered  with  green  turf,  and  inter, 
sected  by  countless  aUeyn  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  smiling  envelopment 
rises  massively  the  old  town,  or  Vi- 
enna proper,  with  its  central  point, 
the  high-towering  steeple  of  St  Ste- 
phen's. This  centralization  of  the 
city,  this  green  open  space,  this  am- 
phitheatrioal  situation  of  the  faux, 
bourgs,  gives  Vienna  an  air  ofregu- 
larity,  which  enables  the  eye  easily 
to  take  in  its  Tastnessy  ud  at  the 
same  time  heightens  in  no  small 
degree  the  grand  total  efibet  of  the 
Imperial  elt^.  When  the  faalt  of 
mem  meehanioal  uniftMrmity  is  avoided, 
I  know  nothing  whieh  improves  a  ^ 
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so  much  as  regularity ;  it  enables  the 
mass*  as  it  were,  to  eontroi  its  own 
magniBcence.  And  one  is  so  mneh 
the  more  pleased  with  this  peeuliar 
beauty  in  Vienna*  that  the  plan  of  the 
city  is  thos  a  perfect  type  of  the  spirit 
of  the  empire,  and  the  character  of  the 
Viennese ;  stable  and  maesiye  within ; 
without,  broad,  luxuriant,  and  sunny. 
'<  In  the  interior  city  only,  the  streets 
aire  dark  and  narrow ;  but  this' part  is 
only  the  sixth  of  the  whole,  being  in- 
habited only  by  50,000  men,  while  the 
fauxbourgs  number  250,000;  and 
besides,  this  contrast  of  the  dingy  pa- 
laces  in  the  centre-*a  stereotype  of 
the  middle  ages — with  the  bright  mo- 
dern edifices  of  the  periphery,  adds 
one  charm  more  to  the  Tiew.  In  this 
sea  of  palaces,  buildings  that  would 
command  attention  in  any  other  situa- 
tion, are  passed  by  unnoticed.  The 
detail  is  lost  in  the  mass.  At  the  same 
time,  after  the  steeple  of  St  Stephen's, 
the  eye  rests  naturally  on  the  Imperial 
palace,  {die  Burg.)  There  is  an  air 
of  venerable  grey  antiquity  about  this 
building  which  awes  one.  It  is 
half* concealed,  however,  as  antiquity 
is  apt  to  be,  by  a  cluster  of  adjacent 
buildings  of  more  recent  date,  among 
which  the  Imperial  State- Chancery  is 
the  most  prominent.  These  two 
buildings — ^the  Burg  and  the  Chancery , 
-—represent  the  court  and  the  ministry  * 
..—two  mighty  things  In  Austria,  like 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  in  England,  but  not,  like 
these,  given  to  quarrel. 

«<  In  Vienna,  without  a  representa- 
tive constitution,  you  find  the  living 
representatives  of  all  the  various  peo- 
ples in  whose  languages  the  weal  of 
the  sovereign  is  supplicated.  I  know 
no  more  beautiful  heterogeneousness 
than  the  map  of  Austria,  and  no  more 
beautiful  centre  can  be  conceived  than 
this  kindly  Vienna;  and  yet,  to  be 
strict,  that  which  is  so  beautiful  in 
each  individual  part,  as  a  whole  fails 
to  please.  There  are  women  in  whom 
every  detail  of  beauty  is  to  be  found, 
but  whose  general  impression  is  not 
favourable.  Such  is  Austria.  Not 
plastic  nature  has  here  cast  a  perfect 
organism  in  one  monld ;  but  a  wicked 
magic  has  stolen  the  beauties  of  a 
dozen  lovely  maids,  and  charmed  them 
together  into  a  beautiful  illusion,  which 
is  all,  and  none,  and  something  that 
your  eye  cannot  rest  upon  with  satis- 
faction.   The  whim  haunts  us  to  seek 
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for  the  words  of  the  spell,  and  dissolve 
a  union,  that,  with  all  the  imposing 
grandeur  of  magnificept  multiformity, 
is,  and  remains  unnatural. 

**  The  genuine  Austrian,  whom  the 
stranger  figures  as  the  very  heau  ideal 
of  German  phlegm,  is  the  most  merry 
Bursch  in  the  world.  The  vis  inertim 
of  the  moral  world,  which  he  has  been 
said  to  represent,  he  representsonly  po- 
litically ;  in  this  sense,  however,  it  Is 
so  strong  that  the  surrounding  nationa 
seem  to  be  attracted  to  this  centre  by 
a  kind  of  cohesion.  The  Anstrians 
live  as  it  were  in  an  isle  of  the  blest* 
without  being  aware  that  this  island  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  magnetic  moun- 
tain by  which  air  the  lances,  'Babres, 
and  daggers  of  the  Magyars,  Hano- 
verians, Czechem  (Bohemians,)  and 
Lombards  are  polarized.  They  them- 
selves look  on  their  country  only  as  the 
Venus-mount  of  romance,  into  which 
the  stalwarth  Ritterfrom  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south,  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly tumbles.  The  Viennese,  out  of 
the  stately  Roman  triumph,  have  made 
a  jovial  procession  of  Bacchanalians, 
and  the  captives  laugh  with  the  cap- 
tors.^ How  many  a  proud  nobleman, 
that  in  th.e  provinces  was  a  Cato,  in 
Vienna  becomes  a  LncuUus  1 

*'  Strange,  too,  all  the  races  that  are 
subject  to  Austria  have  a  more  intel- 
lectual and  pregnant  physiognomy 
than  the  Austrian  proper ;  but  in  the 
giant  forms  of  the  Styrian  mountains, 
in  the  muscular  strength  and  light, 
niog-eve  of  the  Tyrolese,  in  the  luxu- 
riant fulness  of  blooming  animality, 
we  perceive  that  innate  vigour  which 
all  the  fiery  passions  and  intellectual 
energies  of  their  neighbours  have 
never  been  able  to  wear  out,  to  expel, 
or  to  subdue.  If  any  where,  we  see 
here  how  nature  exercises  a  giant 
power  that  not  every  spirit,  not  oven 
every  *  spirit  of  the  age*  can  control. 
I  look  upon  these  healthy,  merry- 
blooded  Austrians  as  a  great  nursery 
of  nature,  reserved  by  Providence  for 
future  experiments,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  stifinecked  generation  of  mortal 
men.  No  man  can  say  that  there  is 
not  good  stuff  in  the  Anstrians,  of 
which  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  will 
make  use  in  some  fashion,  perhaps, 
unconceived  either  by  Mettemich  or 
Thiers.  The  Austrian  has  the  lyrical 
element«-thefine  under-current  of  feel- 
ing—in  common  with  bis  neighbour 
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the  Saabiao ;  but  there  h  a  differencef 
and  not  a  small  one.  The  Saabian 
lovea  moral  earnestness ;  he  sways  na* 
turally  with  bis  own  Schiller  in  the 
regions  of  the  ideal ;  while  the  Ans* 
trian  rejoices  mainly  in  the  comical 
and  hnmoroosy  and  is^  practically,  a 
complete  Epicurean.  The  Snabian 
mingles  a  quiet  mirth  with  bis  ear« 
nestness ;  the  Austrian  makes  his  rud- 
est  jokes  palatable  by  a  tinge  of  the 
purest  and  most  kindly  sentiment.* 

"  The  physiognomy  of  the  Aus« 
trian  is  unassnmingy  open»  and  cheer- 
ful; with  this  the  dark  and  marked 
countenances  of  the  Hungarians,  Ita- 
lians, and  Bohemians,  form  a  striking 
contrast ;  while  these  again  difier  no 
less  among'  themselves.  The  Hunga* 
rian  has,  in  his  proud  and  dignified 
bearing,  something  set  and  formal, 
that  seems  to  border  on  the  phlegm 
of  the  Orientals  ;  inwardly  he  is  fiery 
enough.  The  Italian  carries  his  fire 
much  more  in  the  front ;  so  also  the 
Pole.  The  Bohemian  has  the  look  of 
a  man  who  has  long  been  accustomed, 
but  never  can  be  reconciled,  to  oppres- 
ftion.  Wherever,  amid  the  multitude 
of  merry  faces  tliat  swarm  in  the  mer- 
rlest  city  of  the  world,  a  discontented 
visage  frowned  on  me  through  the 
sunshine,  that  was  the  face  of  a  Bohe* 
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Of  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
others,  I  will  make  no  mention  here. 
Only  one  trait  of  a  Greek  lady  of 
high  rank,  I  must  mention.  Young, 
beautiful  as  the  Byzantine  Madonna, 
her  features  transfigured  in  loyeliness, 
dressed,  after  the  Oriental  fashion, 
with  a  rich  adornment  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  she  walked  before  seve- 
ral elderly  ladies  of  her  own  country, 
and  on  either  side  of  her  the  poor 
people  of  the  fauxbourg  ran  in  throngs 
kiBung  the  hem  of  her  garment  as  she 
passed.  This,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
was  in  gratitude  for  the  charities  of 


their  beautiful  benefactress,  who  had 
lived  long  in  Vienns,  a  yoluntary  dea^ 
coness  and  guardian  angel  of  the  poor. 
**  The  lazaroni  of  Vienna,  are  the 
Sdavoniansof  the  Neutraer  Comitat,t 
and  other  Hungarian,  Croatian,  and 
Wallachian  tatterdemalionry,  (Zum- 
pengesinM,)  whose  figure  is  marked  in 
every  limb  by  serfage— someUiing 
that  the  free  son  of  the  west  must  see 
to  understand.  Sitting  apart,  I  be« 
held  some  Wallachians  clothed  in  the 
coarsest  sackcloth,  and  with  long 
knotted  hair — ^human  beings  with  a 
physiognomy  truly  bestial.  Among 
the  Sclavonians,  howerer,  I  have  also 
seen  very  pretty  boys  and  goodly 
youths— that  is  to  say,  when  the  half- 
naked  little  god  could  be  seen  through 
the  swinish  dirt  in  which  he  was  enve« 
loped. 

"  The  Hungarian  grenadiers  are 
famous;  picked  men — averyAntinous 
each ;  not  only  tall,  like  the  King  of 
Prussia's  celebrated  grenadiers,  but 
compact  also  and  well  proportioned. 

"  The  Viennese  are  nealtby,  good- 
looking,  and  cheerful ;  and  the  charm 
which  keeps  them  in  such  good  condi- 
tion is  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  their 
fine  climate,  but  mainly  their  instinc- 
tive skill  in  the  art  of  good  living, 
their  virtuosity,  to  them  a  second  na» 
ture,  in  enjoying  existence ;  with  such 
gentleness  and  consideration,  however, 
as  not  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  own 
joys.  I  might  call  it  appropriately, 
epicurism  without passionaienesa.X 

"  These  people  eat  and  drink  above 
all  praise;  but  there  is  nothing  of- 
fensive in  their  cherishing  of  the  ani- 
mal, nothing  of  the  English  Falstaff, 
or  the  Bavarian  beer  tun.  Your  great 
eaters  and  drinkers  are  generally 
somewhat  coarse,  bestial,  and  unman- 
nerly ;  but  the  Viennese,  by  their  wise 
virtuosity,  as  I  said,  do  the  thing 
gently,  and  like  gentlemen.  They 
are  yery  susceptible  of  the  tender  paa<« 


*  Der  Schwabe  kai  einen  gemuthltchm  emst,  d&r  Oetterreieher  einm  gemOtUichm 
ipatM."  We  have  here  eneountered  that  ominoos  word  Qbmoitblxch,  for  which  we 
i«fer  our  readers  to  our  July  number,  p^  127»  We  have,  on  this  occasion,  been  forced 
to  Murapbnae. 

t  The  Comiiat  is  a  connty,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  $ira/§ehaft,  of  which  Hun- 
gary la  divided  into  fifty-two. 

t  EpieuraUmuM  ohne  Iddauehaft,  We  do  not  think  Mensel  is  happy  here.  The 
eaaence  of  the  Epicnrean  philoiophy,  la  to  eigoy  every  thing,  but  nothing  to  eicess.  It 
exdndas  all  fire,  but  does  not  object  to  music  Tlie  Viennese  character  ia  perfectly 
£pieuresn,  without  the  neceisity  of  any  quaUfication. 
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tfion  j  tkejr  are  liceiitioiiSi 
moralbt  would  say ;  but  in  vatu  will 
yon  search  in  Vienna  for  tlioae  hide- 
ous faees  on  which  animal  passions 
hare  printed  the  atamp  of  shanie»  te 
be  met  with  so  frequently  in  Berlin 
and  Frankfort.  Perhaps  this  is  tie 
eomplimcnt  toViennesemoraiiiy ;  they 
can  afford  to  be  easy  dilettantes  in 
that  whibh  makes  other  men  furrowed 
erimtnais ;  but  they  never  lose  their 
smiles  and  their  amiability^  and«  what 
is  a  main  thing,  their  good  liealth. 
Their  quiet  of  soul,  tlieir  easy  good 
nature,  and  nncffected  cheerfalnessi 
nerer  stiflbr  the  warming  flame  to 
break  out  into  afire. 

"In  their  outward  manners,  the 
same  ease  is  remarkable.  The  stran- 
ger  is  taken  aback  by  social  usages  of 
the  most  naive  description— is  asha* 
mod  at  first  to  go  along  with  them,  but 
presently  yields^  and  finds  them  the 
most  practical  tMogs  in  the  world.  I 
will  giTO  an  example.  I  was  ritting 
one  Tory  hot  day  at  table  ia  the  house 
of  a  noble  of  aneient  pedigree,  when, 
with  the  most  amiable  abroptness,  the 
baroness  suddeniy  addre^tted  me— 
'^  WoUen  tie  nichi  den  roek  aw* 
gieAenf  ^^VliM  you  not  take  off  your 
«oat  ?'  I  was  now  informed  that  the 
other  gneiU  were  only  waiting  for  my 
example  to  disburden  themselves  ot 
this  elegant  cumberment  of  the  body, 
(I  being  the  guest  of  honour,)  and  tluit 
it  was  the  nniyersal  custom  in  Vienna, 
oven  in  the  most  pdfshed  society,  to 
take  off  the  coat  widiout  ceremony 
when  any  one  feels  himself  incommod- 
ed by  the  heat;  a  most  convenient 
custom,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  practised  in  Stutt. 
gart  as  well  as  in  Vienna.  I  observed 
thaty  with  the  off^throwmg  of  the  coats, 
the  company  instinctively  broke  out 
into  a  fresher  flow  of  merriment.  The 
same  custom  is  observed  in  aB  the 
•  G&ethofig, 

**  Religious  rigour,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  a  thing  almost  unknown  in 
'  Vienna.  The  young  theologians  walk 
about  wrapt  up'  in-  long  monkish  uni- 
forms; bnt  there  ie  Ultle  theology  in. 
their  faces.  At  every  fruit  basket, 
'print*  ^op,  or  prstty  milkmaid,  they 
arrest  their  careless  paces,  at  least  their 
thoughts.  You  may  read  them  all 
over  at  your  pleasure,  and  you  wttl 
find  ne  trace  of  the  spiritual  pride  that 
conquers  the  world,  nor  of  the  secret 
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siriet    care  that  hankere  after  forbiddcni  Ihiit ; 


manifest  prqpfs  to  me  that  thej  have 
as  little  to  boast  of  the  eedesiastieal 
virtue,  aa  they  have  to  desiderate  of 
the  worldly  enjoyment.  The  Ligo* 
nans  only  possess  or  affect  tiie  d^^ 
earnestness  of  the  oloister  ;  bnt  for 
this  very  reason  they  will  never  nudte 
thm  fortune  in  Vienna.  I  sddom  saw 
them  pass  along  the  street  in  pairs— 
lor  so  they  always  go,  the  one  to  keep 
watch  on  the  other—withotit  the  peo- 
ple behind  them  smirking  and  smiling, 
and  tipping  the  wink  most  signtfiemit- 
ly.  It  is  a  standing  jc^e  in  Vienna, 
that  when  a  monk  of  the  Ligorian 
order  passes  the  Josenh's  Place,  where 
the  !statue  of  the  liberal  Emperor 
stands,  his  stone  nu^esty  becomes  side. 
In  vain  are  all  attenqits  to  anraggle 
aeoetieism  into  Vienna.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  in  the  genuine  reli- 
gions warmth  of  the  Viennese,  and 
ndeed  of  all  the  Austrians  ;  but  their 
religion  is  altogether  of  a  ebeerfol  and 
open  character.  From  strict  obser. 
vance,  from  cynical  and  monkish  seve- 
rity on  the  one  hand,  th^  »e  as  far 
removed  as  from  hypoeri^  and  sickly 
methodism  on  the  other ;  and  in  this 
respect  eortmnly  connnand  onr  ro- 
spect. 

**  Nothing struckme  more  in  Vienna 
than  the  many  tri-colored  ladies 
that  every  where  paraded  the  streets. 
1  fonoied  myself  transported  to  Strae* 
burg,  where,  shortly  after  the  revo- 
lution of  the  three  days,  I  had  seen 
all  the  ladies  dressed  in  tri- color. 
The  analogy  stmek  me  the  more 
strongly,  that  these  Vi^mese  fair 
irore,  like  the  French  ones,  white 
and  red,  the  only  difference  being 
green  for  the  kindred  blue.  I  was 
afterwards  informed  tliat  they  were 
Hungarians,  who  at  that  time  inade 
it  a  pdnt  of  honour  to  wear  the  ra- 
tional colours.  in  the  Pm-eidiee 
giartlemf  one  evening,  I  saw  Prince 
Mettemich,  like  a  modem  Joshua, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  seriously  on  the 
setting  sun.  One  of  these  pretty  Hun- 
garian damsels  happened  to  paas  be- 
tween him  and  the  recedingkrminary  ; 
the  Prince  at  first  seemed  aa  tf,  with 
his  hnaghty  eye,  he  would  commkud 
her  to  be  gone:  she  returned  the 
glaAce  boldfy ;  and  the  Prince,  with 
a  contemptuous smile^tumed  ai^de.** 

•     We  have,  with  this  graphic  chap- 
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terfrsm  M«oztl#  pkc«d  the  reader 
Ibonmglily  withiii  Ibe  walls  of  Yi- 
tana ;  and  lie  will  not  fail  to  obsenre 
that  the  motlejr  paaersma  wbieh  ia 
nnfokled»  bean  trake  teo  obaracter- 
ktie  to  admit  of  ita  being  eaaily  eoa^ 
founded  with  any  other  of  a  kindred 
n&tare.  Londcn  it  eoidd  not  bei 
for  no  man  ean  mistake  bnsinese  and 
smoke  Ibr  pleature  and  sanahine* 
Not  Paris,  beeanse  of  the  Gothie  and 
Oriental  elements  thaft  yon  find  here^ 
bat  se^  for  in  rain  in  the  most  the* 
roughly  elTilized  and  modernized  eity 
of  Earope.  Not  Petersbarg,  beeanse 
Petersburg  is  dulL  Not  Naples^  1mm 
eause  in  Naples  yon  see  only  Italians. 
To  onr  feelings  Menzel  has  pnt  the 
^Bfferent  elements  of  this  lecture  to* 
gather  in  a  short  eompaae  with  no 
small  skill.  That  dark  Bohemian^ 
frowning  through  the  CamiYal^  with 
the  memory  of  Hnss  and  a  whde 
thirty  years'  war  upon  his  brow»  is 
sigmflcant  enengh;  and  yet  more 
adiniraUe  the  Hungarian  damsel^ 
boastittg  her  flaunting  tri^oolor  in 
the  very  face  of  Mettenaieh.  Hun- 
gary is  to  Anstiia  what  Cireassia 
would  be  to  Russia^  shoiM  Cireassia 
now  saccessliilly  maintain  her  inde^ 
pendence,  and  some  hundred  years 
after  this,  by  a  free  and  voluntsry 
pact,  efaoose  the  Crar  of  Russia  lor 
her  king.  He  would  not  he  czar  there; 
he  would  only  be  king ;  and  that 
only  so  far  and  so  long  as  the  free 
Cireassians  found  it  eonvenient  to 
allow  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Hunu 
gary  has  been  Anstiian  now  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  (from  1527;) 
bat  it »  Hungary  still ;  and  its  na- 
tionality»  so  far  from  haying  humbled 
itself  beneath  the  ierelfing  rule  of 
Germair  centralization,  has  of  late 
years  been  shooting  oat  with  new  Ti- 
gonr ;  and  the  Magyar  language,  l^ 
the  successful  eflbrts  of  the  nimons 
diet  of  four  years,  1802^6,  now  claims 
a  place  in  the  pubKe  legidtation  of 
Earope.  But  of  the  Hungarians 
again;  Meanwhile  we  cannot  fhii  to 
remark  witk  pleasure  what  a  content- 
(^  and  liappy  air  this  Viennese  despO'< 
tism  wears ;  and  hew  seore^  a  sii»- 
dow  of  the  Spiriberg  seette  to  dlstur b^ 
the  fflekering  suusISto  in  whieir  these 
holiday  chudren  {l^mOa^shmdar) 
llye.    This  is  the  working  of  the  fk- 


DMms  PATSBKAL  systom-^a  word  for 
which  Mr  Tnmbidl  reqnirea  to  make 
no  apology;  for  it  expresses  the  rela- 
tion between  pilnoe  and  people  in  this 
goTemment  aeeuratriy— more  aeca* 
rately,  perfai^s,  when  the  comparison 
is  oonsistentlT  followed  oat,  than  thoae 
who  invented  it  imagine.  Let  us  con* 
aider  for  a  moment  to  what  it  amoonts* 
If  the  soTereign  u  a  father,  then  the 
snbjeeta  are  ohildreB,  aa  the  Gsar  says 
to  his  sddiers,  riding  by  the  ranks  gal« 
lantly — **  Hem  ttrtyau,  m^  ehihbrejn  f " 
while  they  reply  in  dealmng  response 
-^«<  We  ihemhyau,my  father." ^  Itie 
a  relation  not  confined  to  Anstriay  hot 
belonging  in  a  manner  to  all  despotie 
goremments  |  and  there  is  no  ineo»« 
sbtency  between  the  two  designation 
fother  and  despots  bnt  rather  a  per- 
fect congrnity — a  father  being  at  onee 
tlfe  most  absolute  and  the  most  nserol* 
fid  of  masters,  Qtnr^rm.)  Hemay,  how- 
ever/ also  be  the  most  stem  castigator 
when  occasion  requirse ;  and  of  tliis 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  gives  ns 
a  notable  exaaipke  in  the  person  of  the 
same  Russian  Czar  :-^«<  There  was  a 
cholera-  mob  in  St  Petersburg : '  What 
acre  yon  dc^ng,  mpiom  and  criminal 
menf*  said  ho,  with  a  ve^  of  than* 
dor.  *  Yon  dasb  to  oppose  the  <Mrders 
of  yonr  superiors,  ^  care  of  your 
physicians,  and  the  paiernai  soikl- 
tude  of  your  sovereign  I  Mmdf  re^ 
hdSfOndbeg  Godafai^gwenewf  Make 
fotareehee  vfwikf  of  the  ehmencj^  wM 
which  I  will  act  if  your  repentonee  h 
sincere  t*  On  hearing  these  words/* 
continues  the  Marqms,  ^  the  mttiber- 
less  mnhitude  prostrated  themselves, 
and  nothing  hot  sobs  and  sighs  were 
heard.  The  clergy  of  the  adjacent 
church,  8t  Sauvenr,  arrived,  and 
chanted  the  Te  Deumf  and,  as  seen 
as  it  was  finished^  the  ^kt  resomidei 
with  ac^amations  of  *  Long  live  the 
Emperor  I*  The  people  surrounded 
him :  kissed  his  clothes  and  his  horse, 
and  escorted  Inm  to  the  palace.'*  Here 
we  have  a  very  characteristio  picture 
of  the  sterner  phaeis  of  the  patemnl 
system  in  Russia,  and  a  more  favour* 
able  specimen  of  how  it  works  practi- 
Oidl^  could  not  be  eooceived.  But 
this  «efla»k  will  serve  tcilliMtrate  the 
Austrian  idea  of  paternity  only  by  wa^ 
of  contrast ;  for  the  Peters  «id  Pavto 
of  the  savage  north,  as  we  know  w^. 
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are  generally  murdered  by  their  re- 
bellioas  children;  whereas  a  Franz 
or  Ferdinand  of  the  Kaisersburg  at 
Vienna,  wonld  scarcely  seem  to  de- 
serve the  namet  if  he  did  not  die 
quietly,  like  a  good  Chrbtiaut  in  his 
bed.  It  is  a  mighty  difference.  Here 
it  is  the  obedience  of  love,  there  it  is 
the  obedience  of  fear.  And,  accord- 
ingly, Mr  Raikes  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
feeling  of  constraint  about  Petersbuig, 
altogether  opposed  to  the  free  and 
easy  jovially  of  Vienna— a  constraintto 
a  free-born  Englishman,  Whig,  Tory, 
or  Radical,  altogether  intolerable.* 
Whence  this  difference  may  arise  we 
shall  not  endeavour  dogmatically  to 
determine ;  ])erhaps  from  the  inferior 
grade  of  civilisation  attained  by  the 
Russians ;  perhaps  from  the  character 
more  decidedly  military  of  everv  tiling 
in  Russia;  perhaps  from  the  lackt»f 
kindliness  and  amiability  in  the  Rus- 
sian, as  compared  with  the.  German 
character.  But  the  fact  seems  unde- 
niable. ''  Russia,"  says  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair somewhere,  <'  for  offensive  or  de- 
fensive military  operations,  is  the  hap« 
piest  of  all  political  situations  geogra- 
phically ;  **  but  the  happiest  of  all  abso- 
lute governments  morally,  according 
to  the  unvarying  testimony  of  a  host 
of  the  most  competent  witnesses,  is 
Austria.  Hear  what  Herr  Weber 
says  on  the  subject:— 

''  The  greatest  eulogy  of  Austria 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  Austriaif  pea- 
sant is  comparatively  wealthy  and  con- 
tented ;  that  is  to  say,  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  is  wealthy  and  happy. 
In  Austria  most  people  can  boast  not 
merely  esse  but  bene  esse,  whereas  in 
other  countries  the  financiers  are  happy 
enough  if  they  can  bring  about  such  a 
state  of  things  as  shall  prevent  tot^d 
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starvation  in  any  limb  of  the  body  po- 
litic. We  could  name  states  which, 
compared  with  Austria,  are  really 
little  better  than  work-houses.  In  no 
country  do  we  find  so  many  blue  Mon- 
days, green  Thursdays,  and  golden 
Thursdays ;  and  a  Treuga  Dei  is  re- 


alized here  much  more  perfectly  than 
ever  it  was  in  the  middle  ages.  The  great 
forcedy^(Mofthe  Grande  R^ubliquc 
appear  almost  comical  to  me,  when 
set  against  those  natural  feasts  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  Montesquieu 
talks  wisely  about  all  kinds  of  monar- 
chies: but  it  is  certain  that  Uie  verfu, 
or  love  of  fatherland,  which  he  assumes 
as  characteristic  of  republican  states, 
flourishes  here  more  lustily  than  it  ever 
did  in  republican  France,  or  in  any  of  the 
ancient  little  republics  of  Germany." 

This  is  comfortable.  We  have  no 
Shah  of  Persia  here,  delighting  in  de- 
cimation ;  no  political  Blue- Beard,  as 
some  simple-minded  people  may  pic- 
ture the  despot  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, but  a  real  and  veritable  patea 
r  ATBLfi,  living  not  in  marble  and  brass 
only,  but  in  &e  hearts  of  a  happy  and 
contented  people.  **  The  name  of  the 
Kaiser,**  continues  our  author,  **  works 
like  msgic ;  and  many  a  time  have  I 
laughed  at  an  honest  old  reigning  Graf, 
before  the  days  of  mediatizing,  who 
was  not  content  to  say  '  Der  Kaiser* 
simply,  as  the  Viennese  do  so  kindly, 
but  with  a  full  mouth  rolled  out  the 
designation,  <  Kaiserliche  majestat  un- 
ser  aUergnikUgstesMeichs-oberhavpt,*  *' 
And  in  another  passage,  discoursing 
on  what  we  in  England  call  public 
spirit,  Herr  Weber  eulogizes  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  a  strain  that 
makes  the  iron  yoke  of  the  censorship 
appear,  even  to  our  British  fancy,  for 
the  moment  like  the  happy  construnt 
of  an  artificial  channel,  cut  by  an  irri- 
gator, distributing  the  waters  of  an  un- 
ruly river  wisely  over  the  thirsty  plain. 
We  extract  the  whole  passage : — 

"  Of  pubUc  spirit,  I  confess,  a 
phrase  with  which  undoubtedly  much 
that  is  great  and  noble  in  social  man 
is  connected,  the  Austrians  through 
the  whole  monarchy  know  nothing ; 
and  the  newest  political,  or  even  lite- 
rary notorieties,  are  not  hunted  after 
with  that  eager  curiouty  which  is 
found  in  so  many  other  countries. 
As  little  does  the  Austrian  concern 


•  ^<.The  consttnt  fear  of  the  Emperor,  which  pervades  all  daises  of  society  here,  is 
almoit  iocompreheniible  to  a  foreigner,  who  is  hardly  able  to  appreciate  the  weight  of 
that  despotic  power  with  which  he  is  invested ;  more  parUcoUirly  as  I  can  hear  of  no 
one  instance  on  record  of  caprice  or  injiiBtice  in  his  condact :  and  certainly  his  manner, 
though  dignified,  seems  full  of  amenity.  I  suppose,  however,  the  conviction  that  liberty, 
property,  and  even  life,,  are  solely  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  sovereign,  must  affect  the 
nerrous  system,  and  strew  the  path  of  all  alike  with  care  and  apprehension."— >Raijuis's 
Citif  of  the  Czar,  p.  303.    , 
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ship  of  the  press,  and  the  political 
index  purgaiorius,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  pretty  Tolaminons  in  the  em- 
pire ;  but  many  a  famous  book  in 
this  register,  the  censor  inserts  doubt- 
less witli  a  smile,  acting  on  the  great 
Austrian  principle  of  safefy,  but 
knowing  all  the  while  very  well,  that 
any  body  who  chooses  to  give  himself 
a  little  trouble,  may  have  any  book  he 
pleases  to  ask  for.  Since  the  Revo- 
lution, it  has  been  the  fashion  in  Aus- 
tria to  institute  a  regular  chase  after 
political  heresy ;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
do  not  object  to  making  a  bonfire  of 
most  of  our  political  pamphlets,  for 
th^ir  only  tendency  is  to  teach  foolish 
heads  to  reason  conceitedly  on  all 
subjects  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, or  to  turn  good,  subjects  into 
bad  patriots.  ''  Etwas  iusiigea  da^ 
fiir,"  —  Give  me  rather  something 
merry! — cries  the  Austrian.  The 
spirit  for  constitutionalism,  which  has 
seized  on  all  Europe  in  these  latter 
times,  appears  in  Austria  almost  comi- 
cal ;  these  people  can  afford  to  make 
a  farce  of  the  great  world- Epos  of  the 
age ;  and  yet  they  are  not  mere  buf- 
foons ;  they  have  an  Epos  of  their 
own,  and  a  public  spirit  too,  or  some- 
thing that  serves  the  same  purpose^ 
the  public  spirit  of  the  Austnans  is 
their  love  to  the  Imperial  family.  In 
Austria,  <me  may  read  every  where  in 
large  letters,  (notwithstanding  the 
principle  of  secrecy,)  the  great  specific 
which  this  government  employs  to 
waken  and  keep  alive  the  patriotism 
of  the  people — the  administration  is 
in  the  main  mclh  that  the  people  feel 
themselves  happy  in  Fatherland,  Their 
loVe  to  the  Kaiser — the  best  pro^f  of 
good  government — goes  so  far,  that 
their  familiar  discourse  and  daily 
language  receive  a  peculiar  tint  from 
it.  Thus  a  certain  Kind  of  blue,  like 
Joseph's  eyes,  they  called  kaisersblau  ; 
the  cab  in  wMch  he  used  to  ride  they 
called  kaiserswagen  ;  a  sweet  pear  of 
which  they  are  very  fond,  they  called 
kaisersbirne ;  a  kind  of  sweet  cake 
they  call  kaiserskuchen ;  and  the  short 
tender  flesh  on  the  ribs  they  call  hai* 
ser^fleiscK  Let  no  man  tell  mo  that 
there  is  not  more  of  the  philosophy  of 
the   Austrian   government   in  these 
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about  the  censor-    chance  phrases,  than  in  many  books 


written  by  learned  publicbts.*' 

We  agree  entirely  with  Herr  We* 
l>er ;  the  men  who  set  out  with  the 
fixed  idea  that  in  an  absolute  monar- 
chy every  thing  must  be  bad,  and .  in 
a  limited  monarchy,  or  a  republic, 
every  thing  must  be  good,  are  the 
most  shallow  reasonersinthe  worlds- 
mere  pedants  and  formalists— very 
boys  in  capacity.  And  yet,  it  is  only 
the  other  day  that  we  read  in  a  re- 
spectable pubucation  a  denunciadon  of 
the  good  old  Kaiser,  ^now,  God  rest 
him !  in  his  grave,  as  a ''  base,  brutal,  s 
and  bloody  wretch,**  because  he  had 
not  treated  <'  a  charming  young  man,** 
named  Alexander  Andryane,*  very 
politely  in  the  Spielberg.  We  do 
not  mean  to  defend  Uie  Spielberg, 
or  take  under  our  patronage  ail  the 
d^ails  of  prison  discipline  used  there. 
Even  Mrs  Trollope,  notwithstanding 
that  flaunting  breadth  of  indiscrimi- 
nate  eulogy  wherewith  she  contrives 
to  make  the  best  things  in  Austria 
appear  most  ridiculous,  makes  a  very 
awKward  apology  for  the  Spielberg. 
She  says,  it  is  not  true  that  the  com* 
forts  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  are 
withdrawn  from  him,  by  little  and 
little,  with  studied,  lingering  barba- 
rity, because — ^mark  the  logic— (surely 
this  galliard  female  has  Irish  blood  in 
her  veins)— because  all  means  of  re* 
creation  and  amusement  arewithdrawn 
before  the  prisoner  enters  the  room  aU 
lotted  to  him.  If  Mrs  Trollope's  book 
had  ever  been  meant  to  be,  or  could 
ever  be  mistaken  for,  any  thing  else 
than  a  loose  bundle  of  pleasant,  sale- 
able gossip,  it  might  be  edifying 
(while  we  are  on  this  theme)  to  com- 
pare her  bold  and  authoritative  state- 
ments in  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  with  reject 
to  Austrian  prison  discipline,  line  by 
line,  against  some  little  facts  men- 
tioned by  Andryane  and  others,  who 
speak  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  per- 
sonal experience.  But  this  shall  pass. 
We  are  only  concerned  to  observe 
that  the  treatment  of  state  prison- 
ers in  Austria  may  be  as  harsh,  in 
Srindple  and  practice,  as  the  Eng« 
sh  criminal  laws  are,  or  till  very 
lately  have  been,  notoriously  and 
proverbially  bloody— and  no  argu- 
ment in  the  one  ease  can  be  drawn 


*  Memoirs  of  a  Prisoner  of  State. 
Count  Confalionari.     London :  1840. 
NO.  ccc.  VOL.  XtVlII, 
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from  the  faete  against  the  Austrian 
system  of  patenud  despotism ;  or  in 
the  other,  against  the  Englbh  system 
•f  a  represeotative  oonstitiition.  We 
Binst  remember  also,  that,  aceording 
to  the  prineipie  of  paternity,  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  family  is  one 
of  the  great  ends  of  domestic  goTern- 
meat ;  the '  family,  indeed,  cannot 
exist  without  it  for  a  moment  i  and 
the  tM>y  who  Is  eternally  riotlflg  and 
ramping,  and  maliiog  noise,  deserves 
not  to  be  laid  npon  a  sofa,  but  to  be 
put  into  a  Mack-hele,  And  what  shall 
not  be  said  or  dene  to  the  man  who 
curses  and  trfasphemes,  and  eren  beats 
his  PABBNT?  Let  these  considera- 
tions excuse  any  seiwrities  of  poor 
Franz  towards  his  political  prisoners ; 
for  his  prisoners  empiiatically  they 
were^^  meme  gefangmnen,*  as  he  used 
to  phrase  it.  He  was  an  old  man 
before  he  died,  and  a  little  given  to  t)e 
peevish  and  anxious  no  doubt,  espe- 
cially after  the  July  revolution  in 
1880;  but  sdil,  to  his  own  geed  chil- 
dren, he  was  Kaiser  Franc  to  tiM  end, 
or  "  Branxdj*  as  }k»  kindly  Viennese 
diminutive  has  it.  Woirfd  it  not 
appear  alAost  high  (reason  in  this 
country,  if  a  man  were  to  talk  of  the 
Queen  famttiu'ly  as  ^  our  dear  little 
Yiek  ?^  And  yet  such  Is  the  tone  of 
Austrian  loyalty ;  not  a  sriemn  archi* 
teotural  iiymn,  built  withiarge  square 
etenes  of  massive  melody,  like  our 
«^  God  save  the  King ;  ^  hut  a  gentiy- 
eradling,  sweetly-swaying  thing,  in 
Haydn's  kindest  manner,  where  reve- 
fence,  which  Mr  TumbUll  says  Is  the 
principle  of  the  Austrian  d^petism, 
18  lost  in  love,  and  the  subject  taps  the 
sovereijgn  on  ihe  efboulder  with  a 
friendly  familiarity — 

'*  Gott  erhalte  Pratiz  den  Kaiser, 
Unsern  gvden  Kaiser  Franjs  !  " 

Thus  the  Viennese  sing  their  gientle 
liymn  ;  and  Kaiser  Franz  huDsidf, 
look  how  quietly  and  without  eibser- 
▼anee,  how  almoet  like  a  Methodist 
parson  he  treads  along  1  *'  I  was  on 
the  Baatey,  one  day,"  si^s  Hevr  We- 
ber, "  and  a  man  in  a  grey  great epat 
was  walking  liefore  me,  whom  i  should 
never  have  thougiit  of  noticing,  had 
it  not  lieen  that  many  people,  as^they 
f)ftssed  him,  tonchecl  tlieir  hats  with 
great  respect.     It  was  Kaiser  Franz  ; 


and  so  I  saw  him  again  in  the  Prater, 
where  be  was  taking  the  air  in  a  plain 
two-horse  coach,  with  his  daughters ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  frequent 
taking  off  of  the  hat  that  accompanied 
the  progress  of  the  vehicle>  I  should 
not  have  recognised  my  old  friend, 
that  simple  grey  man,  the  Kaiser  of 
Oestreieh.  How  is  it  that  this  mighty 
emperor  has  retained  so  little  of  the 
usMtti  lore  which  the  French  emigrants 
taught  in  all  our  German  courts,  that 
the  Revolution  was  caused  by  neglect 
of  court  etiquette ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  a 
bold  front  of  Spanish  dignity  and 
French  hriilianey  in  these  matters  is 
absolutely  necessary  ?  No  Vioe  rBm* 
pereur  deafens  the  quiet  ears  of  good 
Kaiser  Franz;  but  all  look  on  him 
with  e^es  of  love  and  reverence,  and 
there  is  ioyal^  in  every  gesture.*'  So 
lived  Kaiser  Franz.  Madame  Troi- 
lope  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Herr 
Weber.  Kaiser  Franz  was  dead  foe- 
fore  the  reached  Vienna,  otherwise, 
after  a  reasonable  flourish  of  trumpets 
In  her  best  styie,  she  woidd  no  doubt 
have  giiFen  a  simflar  account  of  this 
simplegrey  man.  But  she  was  in  the 
convent  of  the  Capuchins — ^where  is 
the  imperial  vault---on  All  Souls*  Day, 
in  the  month  of  If  ovember ;  and  ehe 
witnessed  a  scene  of  aifectionat^  loy- 
alty on  that  occasion,  which,  fresh  as 
it  must  be  in  the  memories  of  many  of 
our  readers,  we  cannot  permit  our- 
s^ves  to  pass  over.  ^  The  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor," 
says  ehe,  "  pressed  on  together  to  the 
tomb  of  ^betr  common  father ;  neither 
sex,  age,  nor  oonditlon,  were  observed 
Sn  this  unpardleled  meiee  of  general 
•emoHen ;  and  I  believe  truly  that  of  all 
the  multitude  whothrongedthat  dismal 
vault,  we  alone  profited  by  the  light 
of  the  torches,  whicAi  made  its  gloom 
visible,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  on 
as  mere  spectators  of  the  scene.  We 
watched  tears  stealing  down  «»any  a 
manly  cheek,  from  eyes  that  seemed 
liitle  used' to  weeping,  and  listened  to 
sobs  that  spoke  of  hearts  ^wrsling 
with  sorrow  and  •remembered  love, 
beside  the  tomb  of  one  who  had  al- 
ready lain  there  above  two  jFears,  mid 
•that  ^ne— an  Emperor  !*'*  'With  tiiese 
words — genuine  gold,  we  brieve,  and 
not  mere  lacker— let  the  curtain  drop 
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on  Kaiser  Franz,  and  the  virtues  -of 
the  paternal  system  in  Austria. 

Our  excellent  bachelor,  Herr  We- 
ber»  (worth  a  whole  host  of  modern 
critics  and  modern  trayel- writers,  by 
your  leaye^good  friends,)  is»  as  we  haye 
saidp  peculiarly  at  home  in  Vienna. 
He  liyes  with  the  people,  he  feels  with 
them^  he  thinks  with  them,  he  talks 
with    them,    he   enjoys   them    tho- 
roughly.    He  is  a  true  philosopher. 
Not  mdeed  that,  because  the  steeple 
of  St  Stephen's  and  the  Vienna  mo- 
rality decline  a  little  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, our  strict  British  reason  is  ^o 
decline  along  with  thepi;  but  siipply 
that  a  man  piust  keep  an  open  eye  and 
an  open  heart  for  whatsoeyer  is  good 
and  beautiful  in  this  multiform  world, 
and  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceiyed 
hj  formulas.  So  Herr  Weber,  though 
with  strong  British  and  constitutional 
leanings,  is  not  slacjiL  to  rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice  at  Vienna,  under 
a  system  of  unlimited  despotism,  and 
to  kno^  the  soul  of  good  in  things 
evil.     For  evil,  after  all,  or  at  least 
imperfection,  as  free-bom  Britons  we 
must  say,  notwithstanding  the  magnL- 
loquencies  of  Mrs  Trollope,  the  pater- 
nal system  jis.     Does  it  not,  in  fact, 
imply  that  we  are  all  children  politi- 
cally, and  to  remain  children  for  ^ver  ? 
But  there  is  also  another  evi)  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  that  not  a  small  one 
—imagining,  like  the  Abbe  Si^yes, 
that  one  has  perfected  political  science 
upon  paper,  and  telling  all  children 
straightway,  at  the  word  of  command, 
to  stand  on  the  legs  of  political  man- 
hood, when  they  have  none  to  stand 
on.     Herr  Weber  is  aware,  as  we 
must  all  be,  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment does  no.t  pretend  to  have  taught 
human  nature — that  drunken  boor,  ac- 
cording to  Martin  Luther — to  rideup* 
right  upon  his  horse;  but,  giving  up 
self-government  in  any  shape  as  an 
altogether  hopeless   essay  in  social 
economy,  it  arranges  matters  so  that 
the  rider,  in  spite  of  himself,  shall  not 
break  his  neck,  and,  though  not  sitting 
in  the  most  graceful  way  imaginable, 
nevertheless,  by  aid  of  cords  and  pack- 
threads, and  thongs  of  various  kinds. 


wisely  applied,  does  noUmnblf*  And 
do  you  not  he^  tfr^t  plown*  or  cava- 
lier, as  it  may  change  to  be — jriding 
joyously  ^opg^  djbspite  of  ||lptterD|oh 
and  espionage,  drinking  tokay  bqun- 
tifully,  and  blesslpg  the  gpds?  Are 
not  these  men  kappy  f  land  ^pt  pply 
happy,  but  kind  hearted  an/}  amial^le^ 
and  yirtpous  in  their  own  way  ?  Take 
a  few  familiar  traits  from  lierr  W.eber, 
and  if  you  do  not  love  these  Vien^esp, 
you  may  be  a  strict  sain^  and  fk  good 
Whig,  but  you  are  not  a  man.  What 
genuine — not  modem  Frepdi — but 
true  Christian  urb^ity,  for  inst^cp# 
is  in  the  following  I-* 

**  I  do  not  thi^  that  an  ar^ppagns 
here  would  have  occasion  to  make  a 
law  against  the  man  who  stipuld  UU 
a  sparrow  flying  from  the  persecution 
of  a  hawk,  or  against  boys  irho  diould 
put  out  the  ey^s  of  singing  birds. 
During  the  war,  the  emphpfs  of  Go- 
vernment fdt  the  press  of  the  dearth 
and  the  paper  money  more  even  than 
the  common  citizen;  but  here  also 
the  natural  kindness  of  the  Austrian 
character  showed  itself.  A  shopman 
^nd  a  government  official  were  chaf- 
fering with  considerable  warmth,  and 
interchanging  soQie  hard  words  about 
unchrisUan  prices: — '  Wos  9  Sie  seyn 
a  beomte  9  Worum  hobens,  dos  nit  gki 
gsogt9  So  haW  spar  lament  nit  hrqucbt: 
sie  zahtn  hatt,  sUitt  fC  guldfiu  at^t 
groschen.*  *  What  ?  You  are  an  offi- 
cial!— Why  di4  ^ott  not  teU  me  that 
before?— so  w.e  ought  have  spared  onr 
prattle.  I  lake  only  ei^t  grosclien  in 
the  florin  from  yon  I 

**  The  Austrians  have  a  certain  a)r 
of  calm  coldness  (^Eine  Eigene  mhi^e 
K'dltei)  which,  aAer  a  time,  pleased  me 
— 'tis  almost  Turkish*  But  as  to 
rudeness,  with  whioh  I  have  heard 
them  charged,  they  are  substantially 
a  most  ]polUe  people ;  and  what  your 
superficial  sketohen  caU  rude,  is  only 
an  hpnest  plumpness  of  phrase,  such 
as  the  Bavarians  and  Suabians  also 
havey  to  which  an  honest  man  soon 
gets  accustomed.  I  was  a  great  fre- 
quenter of  the  imperial  Ubrary.'  One 
day  I  had  left  some  important  notes 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  a  very  voJu- 


*  In  these  and  other  German  phraset,  which  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  ^haractep, 
ghrea  in  the  original,  the  German  Btudent  will  observe  the  broad,  open,  ei^sy,  indolei^t 
character  of  the  Viennese  dialect.  It  is  ciirious  enough  that  Leipsic  and  Vienna— 4))e 
North  and  the  South — exhibit  the  same  lluguistical  peculiarilies  in  Germany  t^ftit  ^^^^ 
dean  and  Kelso  do  in  Scotland. 
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minoiu  work ;  I  was  accordingly  ob~ 
liged  to  return  and  ask  for  the  whole 
work  again.  'Jo  I  warum  nit  gorl* 
(Yes  I  and  why  not  ?>  was  the  ready 
reply ;  or, '  Will  you  rather  take  me 
to  the  shelf  where   the  book  lies?' 

*  Jol  worum  nitgorT  again,  and  so 
on;  you  will  never  get  an  angry 
answer.  In  Berlin,  or  Dresden,  they 
would  haye]  said  tartly,  '  Er  lauben 
Mie^    doi    ii  gegen    unsere  gesetze.^ 

*  With  your  permission,  sir,  that  is 
contrary  to  our  regulations.'  For  six 
months  continuously,  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, I  made  the  most  liberal  use  of  his 
Migesty's  books;  and  my  friend,  *Jol 
worum  nii  gorl  always  treated  me 
with  the  same  complaisance.  A 
Frenchman  is  externally  more  poUte 
— to  nse  a  word  yalued  m  these  times 
fully  at  its  worth ;  but  as  his  polite- 
ness is  based,  not,  like  the  Austrian's, 
on  thorough  good-nature,  but  on  na- 
tional yanity,  which  continually  makes 
him  mirror  his  own  actions  before  an 
imagined  admiring  world,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  vox  et  praterea  nihil ;  and 
the  more  polite  a  Frenchman  is,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  be  a  chevalier 
(Tinduitrie.  A  Viennese,  again,  I 
believe  to  be  radically  incapable  of 
doing  or  saying  an  ungentlemanly 
thing ;  at  least,  I  never  met  with  any 
thing  that  I  could  properly  call  rude  ; 
unless,  indeed,  you  will  choose  to 
think  it  very  uncivilized  in  a  poultry- 
wife,  when  she  flings  in  the  taoe  of  a 
chary  madam,  \Legt  d^aaar  selber, 
wemu  engi*  z'  theuer  9indl '  Lay  the 
eggs  yourself,  if  mine  are  too  dear  for 
youl^' 

In  Vienna,  if  there  be  a  riot  act, 
it  is  certainly  never  read ;  witness  the 
following : — 

"  No  where  are  the  public  places  so 
little  infested  by  brawls  and  bickerings 
as  in  Vienna.  No  noises  and  no  blows ; 
for  here  the  people  are  submissive, 
and  the  subordination  is  perfect.  By 
ten  o'clock  of  an  evening  every  thing 
is  as  still  as  a  mouse.  They  never 
break  their  jaws  or  their  heads  about 
politics.  If  you  wish  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  irord  politiquer  (kan- 


negiessem)  go  to  London,  Hamburg^fa, 
or  Berlin,*  there  you  may  talk  your- 
self to  satiety.  But  not  only  are  there 
few  politicians  in  Austria ;  ia  no 
country  are  there  so  few  criminals  of  * 
any  kind.  Before  an  Austrian  mag^ 
trate  I  never  was  ;  but  one  evening, 
standing  before  the  principal  police 
house,  having  nothing  better  to  do»  I 
was  humming  to  myself  mechanically 
a  tralira,  which,  in  a  less  orderly  capi- 
tal, wocdd  scarcely  have  been  heard ; 
suddenly  there  popped  out  a  bead 
magnificently  frizzed,  and  a  broad 
vituperation  came  on  my  ears — '  Was 
moehis  vor  exceuen  t '  '  Who  makes 
disturbance  here?'  If  now,  instead 
of  humming  a  tune,  I  had  only  politi- 
cized! Verily,  a  most  decent  and 
orderly  government. 

"  But  the  Austrian  is  not  indifferent 
to  the  weal  of  his  own  fatherland  any 
more  than  the  Briton.  He  is  a  troe 
patriot.  The  distinction  is,  that  he 
never  allows  himself,  or  rather  it  never 
enters  his  head,  to  make  a  judgment 
on  matters  of  internal  administration  ; 
because,  with  him,  it  is  always  a  pos- 
tulate that  the  government  does  every 
thing  for  the  best.  How  happy! 
Never  did  Austrian  affairs  look'worse 
than  in  the  late  wars  with  France; 
but,  instead  of  reasoning  about  the 
matter,  and  blaming,  perhaps,  right 
and  left,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
in  other  countries,  the  Viennese  only 
pitied  the  sad  case  of  their  dear  Francis, 
pitied  his  ministers,  pitied  the  soldiers, 
who,  despite  of  their  undoubted  patri- 
otism, were  so  wofuUy  beaten.  Hard 
words  they  had  for  none  except  the 
German  princes,  who  had  so  shame- 
fully deserted  their  Kotuer  in  his  need. 
Put  an  Austrian  out  of  temper  for 
more  than  three  davs,  and  you  may 
poison  the  whole  Atlantic  with  a  drop 
of  prussic  acid.  His  merry  blood 
flows  cheerfully  on.  If  it  was  rain 
yesterday,  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
it  should  be  sunshine  to-day.  He  can 
always  solace  himself  with  a  delicate 
slice  from  the  loin,  and  a  glass  of 
genuine  RaUeltdorfer,  He  can  go  to  see 
Punch,  (Grfperli',)  or  with  dear  little 


•  Bat  the  Berlin  talk  about  politics  ia  mere  tM.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  was  in 
Berlin  in  1882,  when  the  celebrated  decrees  of  the  Diet  were  published,  told  ua  that  be 
found  the  worthy  Berlinese  in  a  eofffe-hooie  reading  article  after  article  aloud,  and 
commenthig  on  each  clause  with  a  laugh  1  '•  I  would  rather  they  had  not  read  at  all, 
or  held  their  tongues  for  fear  of  spies,  as  in  Austria/'  said  our  friend,  who  is  a  stanch 
coBstituUonalist.  "  Prom  a  man  who  Uugbs  at  things  so  serious,  no  good  is  to  be  ex- 
pected." 
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Nannj  to  the  Prater,  or  to  the  fire- 
works, or  to  the  Leopoldstadt  theatre, 
to  hear  his  own  jokes  repeated ;  and 
he  is  always  ready,  if  it  must  he,  to 
take  fi^e  for  an  even  number,  and 
paper  for  gold." 

Oar  pleasant  bachelor  alludes  here 
to  the  state  of  the  finances  in  Austria, 
and  to  the  difference  between  silver 
and  paper  florins,  which  the  reader, 
when  he  comes  to  settle  his  accounts 
with  the  Bohemian  landladies,  will  (like 
Mr  Tarnbull)  find  to  be  something 
considerable.     But  this  is  a  delicate 
subject ;  **  the  weak  side  of  Austria," 
as  Professor  Bulau  says.     We  shall 
let  it  pass  till  the  government  or  some 
unexpected  press  of  events  shall  bring 
it  fairly  before  the  public.  Meanwhile, 
we  may  bear  in  mind  that  Austria  in 
the  late  war  fought  again  and  again, 
not  only  for  herself,  but  for  Germany 
and  Prussia.     They  who  preach  of 
Dennewitz  and  the  Katzbach,  ought 
to  recollect  also  Aspern  and  Wagram, 
which  were  less  successful  in  the  issue, 
but  infinitely  more  noble  in  the  at- 
tempt.   Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Austrian  finances,  Herr  Weber,  who 
was  a  lawyer,  does  not  scruple  to 
attribute  the  happiness  of  its  people 
to  two  causes — to  the  excellence  of 
the    Austrian    legislation^    and    the 
abundance  of  the    country  in   rich 
sources  of  national  wealth.     The  fol- 
lowing passage  touches  on  the  finances, 
and  also  on  another  interesting  subject 
—Hungary : 

**  The  legislation  of  Austria,  and 
even  the  administration,  deserve  to  be 
studied^  (how  few  have  done  that?) 
and  then  some  large  talkers  might 
learn  that  the  Prussian  landrecht  is  not 
the  compendium  of  all  possible  wis- 
dom. The  state,  indeed,  has  sufiered 
much  from  the  long  exhausting  wars, 
and  has  debts  ;  but  the  nation  is  sub- 
BtantiaUy  wealthy,  and  with  it  the 
state.  This  wealth  springs  from  the 
surest  of  all  sources,  the  rich  native 
soil,  and  the  ennobling  of  the  native 
products  by  internal  industry;  and 
countless  fields  of  industry  that  might 
be  cultivated,  for  very  luxuriance  of 
other  parts,  literally  lie  fallow,  or 
sleep,  an  untouched  treasury.  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Austria  Proper,  Italy, 
are  well  peopled :  the  barren  ridges 


of  the  Alps  cannot  support  a  great  po- 
pulation ;  but  fertile  Hungary  might 
well  support  double  its  present  popu- 
lation ;*  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Cro- 
atia, Dalmatia,  all  more  than  double» 
even  with  our  present  very  imperfect 
agricultural  machinery.  These  lands, 
indeed— which  might  be  the  brightest 
gems  in  the  crown  of  Austria— lie, 
like  Gallicia,in  a  state  of  comparative 
barbarism.  Time  must  be  allowed  to 
work  here ;  the  government  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  all  this  apparent  ne- 
glect :  it  does  what  it  can ;  but  that  is 
not  much  in  many  regions ;  as  for  in- 
stance in  Hungary,  where  200,000 
nobles,  in  opposition  to  all  improve- 
ment, are  continually  ready  to  appeal 
to  pacta  conventa  and  statuta,  where 
the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  assume 
to  themselves  the  title  of  people,  while 
the  people  proper — the  popuiua  of  mil- 
lions, designated  even  in  the  chancery 
phrase  as  mere  '  misera  plebt  contn^ 
buens* — are  not  much  better  than  the 
vilest  villains  of  the  middle  ages  1" 

We  have  purposely  quoted  this  pas- 
sage  from  Weber,  because  it  bnngs 
prominently  before  our  view  what  has 
been  a  main  feature  in  the  internal 
policy  of  Austria,  for  the  last  seventy 
or  eighty  years ;  viz.,  the  elevation  of 
the  peasant  class,  and  the  depression  of 
the  nobility  ;  a  matter  that  requires  to 
be  looked  at  from  more  sides  than  one, 
before  its  bearings  can  be  fully  under- 
stood. It  is  natural  enough  hereto 
look  upon  this  as  a  natural  working 
of  the  wise  paternal  system,  which 
we  have  noticed  above  as  so  charac- 
teristic of  Austria.  Mr  Weber,  and  also 
Mr  Turnbull,  seems  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  matter  in  this  light,  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  government,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  provincial  nobility,  Bohemian 
and  Hungarian,  are  thus  represented 
as  a  body  of  petty,  selfish,  and  merce- 
nary little  tyrants,  while  the  crown 
stands  forward  clad  with  all  the  noblest 
attributes  of  Christian  heroism.  We 
must  beware  of  this  one-sidedness.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  from  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Bohemian  peasants  in 
1773,  under  Maria  Thersea,  to  the 
Hungarian  diet  of  1832-.6,  under 
Francis  and  Ferdinand,  and  the  late 
Diet  in  1840,  the  various  changes  in 
the  provinciid  laws  for  effecting  the 
emancipation  of  the  serf-population. 


*  Mr  Tarnbull  (ii  7,)  gives  the  popnUlion  of  HuDgary,  according  to  tbe  oraius  of 
1824,  as  1 1,404,350  souls ;  the  population  of  the  whole  monurcby  being  35,000,000. 
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liaye  been  made  by  virtue  of  proposi* 
lions  emanating  from  the  Crown  ;  but 
the  principle  which  operates  here  is 
not  mainly  or  exdusiyely  th^  fostering 
principle  of  paternity  for  ^hich  An87 
tria  has  been  so  justly  lauded ;  but  it 
is  rather  the  very  vulgar  principle  of 
centralisation  alid  levelling  to  be  found 
in  Russia,  in  Prussia^  in  Republican 
afid  Imperial  France,  as  much  as  in 
Austriii*  It  is  one  of  those  less  noble, 
inainly  selfish  principlesi  out  of  which, 
by  setting  the  one  against  the  other, 
in  a  particular  stage  of  social  develop- 
menti  Providence  often  produces  an 
immense  quantity  of  good.  So .  when 
people  are  crowding  into  the  theatre 
by  the  pit  door  pn  a  benefit  night, 
ft  strong  man,  planting  himself  on 
ihe  proper  place,  and  keeping  bis 
gpround  by  a  determined  show  of 
elbow,  saves  perchance  some  score 
pf  weaklings  from  a  fatal  squeeze. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  finds  him* 
9elf  planted  bv  Providence  between 
the  people  and  nobility,  the  nobility 
being  the  stronger:  against  these, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  he  elbows 
steadily;  the  nobility  recede,  natur- 
ally enough,  inch  by  inch  only,  grum- 
bling a  little  perhaps,  but  not  viciously, 
after  the. Austrian  fashion,  not  stab- 
bing, as  they  do  in  Russia,  or  poison- 
ing, as  they  did  in  Italy ;  as  room  is 
made^  the  peasants  rise  out  of  serfage 
into  a  sort  of  honourable  vassalage ; 
out  of  vassalage  into  free  proprietor- 
ship and  farming;  what  the  Emperor 
irants  all  the  while  is  equilibrium  of 
the  opposing  powerl,  that  he  may 
stand  steady  between  them ;  bnt  it  is 
Hn  equilibrium  of  all  classes,  far  be- 
jpw,  and  unconditionally  in  subordina- 
tion to  himself.  By  crushing  the  no- 
bility, the  chancery  at  Vienna  not 
only  emancipates  the  peasant,  but  it 
renders  itself  omnipotent.  It  is  not» 
in  this  case,  that  being  free  to  use  the 
iron  rod  of  the  bard  taskmaster,  the 
Raiser  prefer^  to  use  the  tender  admo- 
ilitbn,  and  gentle  castigation  of  the 
parent  but  that  being  utterly  destitute 
of  all  native  authority,  he  steps  in  as 
a  merciful  fath^er  in  behalf  of  the  mi^- 
miipleb$  cofHtrUnums,  and  walks  out  ^s 
•n  abfolute  niaster.  But,  are  these 
Huns^arian  mandarins  blaifaeless  ih 
aIlowu%  themselves  to  be  thns  fore- 
stalled in  exercising  one  of  the  main 
charities  of   advancing  civilisation? 


Assuredly  not.  7^^  ought  to  have 
emancipated  the  peasants ;  and  thos 
they  might  have  had  a  perfect  joy  in 
their  own  good  deeds.  As  it  b,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  say  that  they  have 
been  altogether  unpatriotic ;  while 
they  stood  aloof,  culpably,  we  must 
say,  from  the  benevolent  schemes  of  the 
Uovernment  to  wipe  out  the  brand  of 
villanage  from  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, they  made  bold  front  against 
those  other  manifestations  of  the  le- 
velling system  of  centralisation,  which 
had  no  other  aim  than  to  denationalize 
the  difierent  membefs  of  the  Empire, 
and  reduce  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
Croatia  into  one  monotonous  unifor- 
mity of  constrained  Germanism.  No- 
thing is  more  natural  than  that  the 
metropolitan  power  which  sways  ab- 
solutely at  Vienna,  should  strive  by 
every  possible  means  to  Germanize 
the  independent  functions  of  the  Sla- 
vonic race  in  the  provinces.  But  the 
attempt  is  vain.  The  chess-board 
uniformity  of  social  existence  at  which 
centralizing  despotism  taims,  is  con« 
trary  to  nature,  as  Madame  de  Stael 
told  Napoleon.  It  was  never  intended 
by  Providence  that  the  world  should 
be  qnakerized  into  one  great  French 
empire;  and  even  Robert  Owen's 
new  moral  world,  when  it  shall  be-  * 
come  triumphant.  Is  not  likely  to  make 
all  mountains  and  valleys  exactly  of 
the  same  level,  plane  down  universal 
creation  into  a  Westphalian  flat,  and 
metamorphose  the  irregular  grandeur 
of  nature's  Alps  into  a  methodical  cir- 
Cumvallation  of  Datch  dikes.  So 
Hungary  can  never  be  German  ;  the 
ntitive  nobility  deserve  all  praise  for 
asserting  and  maintaining  their  na- 
tionality against  the  encroachments  of 
the  crown ;  the  Magyar  damsels  are 
right  to  wear  tricolor  ribandi  flaunt- 
ing  proudly,  even  between  Metter- 
nich  and  the  sun;  and  every  true 
Hungarian  ought  to  rejoice  in  speak- 
ing his  mother-tongue  publicly,  though 
Latin  may  be  esteemed  more  ortho- 
dox by  the  Jesuitsi  and  Gentian  be  a 
knore  hopeful  medium  of  request  for 
obtaining  admission  into  the  most  wor- 
shipful knighthood  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  at  Vienna. 

The  reader  will  exense  these  hasty 
remarks  on  Hnngaijr.  The  subject 
is  fVuitfhl,  and  would  require  a  sep&> 
rate  chapter.*  It  will  be  clear  enough. 


*  BngliiA  writers  on  Amtria  are  apt  to  look  with  a  very  vnfliTotinible  eye  on  Htan* 
<toy,ttsat!ngirtt^i  pvifeet  ridieulf  tbe  HinifteH«n  pretensions  to  kiniWp  with  free- 
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howewef,  from  what  we  have  shortly 
said  in  reference  to  this  matter^  as 
well  aa  from  the  general  tone  of 
Our  remarks^  that  we  are  far  from 
thinking  the  paternal  system  in  all 
retpecta  a  perfect  one— much  lessi 
with  certain  recent  panegyrists*  are 
ve  ready  to  throw  away  trial  by 
juryi  freedom  of  the  press,  yearly 
exercise  of  tongae*>fence-^as  Carlyle 
calls  it— in  the  general  assembly  of 
national  palarer,  and  many  other 
nameless  British  privileges  in  which 
we  rejoice,  for  a  fat  Styrian  capon,  a 
delicate  Bohemian  pheasant,  or  a  flask 
of  genuine  tokay,  enjoyed  daily  wich- 
oul  the  fear,  cTcn  in  the  most  remote 
possibility,  of  a  mob,  a  revolution,  or 
an  agrarian  law,  to  disturb  the  quiet 
process  of  healthy  digestion.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  that  with  all  the  praise 
ire  have  been  able  and  willing  to  be*> 
stow  on  it,  there  is  a  radical  error  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  Austrian  sys* 
tem,  that  prerents  it»  like  other  mor* 
tal  things,  from  being  as  good  as  it 
might  be»  or  may  be  fancied  to  be. 
The  paternal  system  in  the  juices  of 
the  Viennese  character,  produces  only 
a  sweet,  soft,  unctuous  chyle ;  where^ 
as,  bile  also  is  necessary,  as  physiology 
teaches  |  bile,  in  itself  a  bitter  and  most 
vnpleasaat  thing,  but  without  which,  as 
Ni^poleon  who  knew  well  has  told  us, 
great  battles  cannot  be  gained.  The 
Austrian  character  wants  freedom  and 
independenee»  and,  with  that,  self* 
esteem»  and  a  just  pride,  boldness,  en- 
terprise, manliness.  Nay,  there  is  a 
more  woful  want  still->there  is  a  lack 
•f  intellect.  *'  Brauchkic,  halt,  kein 
QKscRBiDT  LBUT,*'  is  s  fsmoos  saylng 
of  the  late  Emperor,  <*  We  want  no 
CLBVBB  people  s"-^^nd  though,  when 
he  used  this  expresston»  he  was  per- 
haps only  delioately  satirising  that 
forward  thing  called  **  genius,*'  which 
prothides  itself  impertinently  CTcry 
where  ia  these  latter  times,  there  is  no 
lioubt  a  literal  honest  German  truth 
also  ia  the  matter.  Aa  absolute  mo- 
nareh  requires,  ikideed»  a  clever  minis- 
ter— a  Mettemich — bat  a  clever  peo- 
pie  generally,  or  ehvet  subordinate 
employi9^  may  te  dispensed  with  j  say, 
rather,  may  often  prove  embarrassing. 
Here  then  lies  the  weak  point  of  the 


.  paternal  system,  as  developed  in  Aus- 
tria. The  children  are  happy  children* 
and  the  boys  are  hapoy  boys ;  but  they 
are  not,  cannot,  under  the  postulate, 
be  MSN :  and  that  which  marks  man« 
hood,  the  eagle-sway  of  godlike  Intel- 
lect,  is,  by  universal  testimony,  defi« 
cient  in  them.  Menzel  says,  in  his 
preface,  with  much  kindness,  that  they 
are  "  £in  kemgesundes  und  litbtna 
wurdige9  FoM"i— a  loveable  and 
thoroughly-healthy  people ;  but  a  man 
may  be  healthy  in  his  way,  with- 
out being  strong,  and  strong  without 
being  great.  Uerr  Weber,  also,  whom 
we  have  seen  to  be  such  a  cordial 
amateur  of  things  in  Vienna,  never 
attempts  to  conceal  this  deficiency. 
MrTurnbull,  too,  though  he  expresses 
himself  in  a  more  dignified,  decent, 
and  courtly  way,  comes  substantially 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Let  us  loqk 
at  this  side  of  the  picture  a  little  more 
in  detail.  Herr  Weber  is  very  plea- 
sant on  the  Austrian  love  of  good  eat- 
ing,  and  does  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to 
this  excessive  culture  of  the  animal, 
that  ilotvne$8  of  motion  which  made 
such  a  famous  figure  in  the  late  wars. 
'*  The  Austrians  have  long  been 
famous  for  good  eating.  They  used  to 
eat  literally  as  if  they  considered  it  a 
duty  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  to 
prove  that,  like  their  own  eagle,  they 
were  double.  Perhaps  they  are  a  little 
more  temperate  now ;  but  habits  of  that 
kind  are  not  so  easily  unlearned.  Co^ 
ffUo,  ergo  mm,  said  Descartes,  t  re- 
spect the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher ; 
but  to  me  it  appears  more  natural  to 
8ay — JEdo,  ergo  sum — er  isst,  aUo  ist  er 
auch, — whatever  eats  is.  Eating  was 
certainly,  we  may  argue  metaphysi- 
cally in  the  manner  of  Locke,  one  of 
our  earliest  ideajs.  Esse,  to  be,  is  the 
most  abstract  of  verbs ;  and  waB,  no 
doubt,  merely  aa  enlargement  of  the 
original  sssi^  to  eat.  Nay,  even  in 
religion  we  see  this  idea  prominent; 
offerings  with  the  ancient  heathens 
were  properly  eatings:  they  ofifered 
the  flesh  to  the  gods  as  a  real  feast-i? 
the  best  part,  as  Homer  tells  us,  the 
thighs,  and  covered  with  fat  too«  to 
loake  them  savoury. 


dom  and  with  the  Britiah  coostitntion.  They  ought  to  hear  In  mind,  IhatTn  a  certldn 
atage  of  aodal  development  the  mfbiUtu  Mhs  tk$  fecpU^U  leaat  the  only  natural 
repreaenUtives  of  sst^e^  iNn^d«>ee«      To  vAo^  ^  we  owe  Magna  Cbarta  ? 
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''Bat we  pay  taxes  for  all  enjoj 
ments  in  tbis  world ;  no  wonder 
Aerefore«  that  the  Austrian,  like 
other  great  waters,  became  indolent 
and  heavy  in  his  motions^and  acquired 
a  character  for  taking  things  easily, 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field, 
which  hbtory  will  not  soon  allow  to 
fall  into  obUyion.  The  ostrich  is  the 
largest  of  birds,  with  a  stomach  that 
dcTours  iron ;  but  it  has  very  worth- 
less wings,  or,  properly  speaking,  none 
at  all.  Charles  lost  the  Spanish  sue* 
cession  by  indecision  in  the  Cabinet ; 
and  many  Tictories  have  been  lost 
while  the  Austrians  were  deliberating 
over  their  dinners,  as  the  ancient  Ger- 
\  did  over  their  drink. 


*Lang»am  voran — langeam  voran  ! 
Damit  die  Landwehr  Ao/e  folgen 
kannr* 
«*  *  Would  you  perfectly  understand/ 
said  the  Count  Windiscb-Gratz  to  an 
engineer  in  the  time  of  Maria  The* 
resat  '  the  great  deliberation  with 
which  we  set  about  all  our  affairs,  get 
from  some  man  in  authority  a  promise 
to  pay — fifty  strokes,  and  I  bet  you 
a  louis  d*or  you  will^  have  to  wait  a 
quarter  o'  year  before  you  get  pay- 
ment.* In  Joseph's  day,  things  were 
managed  differently.  Joseph  was 
Frederick  in  all  things ;  and  had  he 
lived  two  decades  earlier,  Silesia  had 
never  been  Prussian.  Daun,  his  Fabius 
Mazimus,  he  would  certainly  have 
brought  into  more  expert  exercise; 
and  as  for  the  numberless.  Fabii  of  the 
Aulic  Council  of  the  empire— with 
them,  in  the  latter  part  of  hk  reign, 
Joseph  positively  refused  to  have  any 
thing  to  do.  Of  a  truth,  only  at 
Vienna  do  people  practicidly  under* 
stand  what  the  phuosophicd  phrase 
VIS  iNERTiiE  means ;  though  they 
might  have  learned,  from  Kaiser 
Albert  XL's  motto  long  ago — <  (re- 
tchwind  gewinnt^'^ih&t  dispatch  is  the 
soul  of  business.  For  myself,  I  never 
can  forget  a  worthy  Viennese  whom 
I  met  early  one  morning  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Linien.  He  greeted 
me  with  a  guten  morgen  so  kind  and 
friendly  as  only  a  Viennese  can  give ; 
and  this  encouraged  me  to  catechise 
him  a  little  in  detail  about  my  plan  of 
operations  for  the  day,  which  was,  to 
ramble  over  the  neighbouring  hills  till 
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evening— losing  my  dinner  of  coorse 
—with  only  a  ary  biscuit  and  a  bit  of 
cheese  in  my  pocket.  My  easy  friend 
could  not  understand  the  pleasure  of 
such  peregrination.  He  laughed 
heartily,  holding  his  ndes— '  Dos  ist 
holier  a  rechte  Teufele  commotion  f 
That  is  a  devil  of  a  commotion,  in- 
deed !  '—>God  bless  thee,  thou  genuine 
son  of  the  good  old  Kidser,  (Koaseb, 
I  ought  to  say,  dwelling  with  the 
true  Viennese  breadth  of  complacency 
on  the  word,)  and  may  angels  carry 
him  and  thee  gently  to  heaven  in  a 
litter!" 

The  following  passage  on  the  Aus« 
trian  army,  however  fairly  it  begins, 
ends  in  the  same  strain : — 

**  The  Austrian  army,  which  con- 
sumes almost  the  fourth  part  of  the 
yearly  income,  numbers  300,000 
men ;  and  with  the  militia,  (Jand» 
wehri)  and  the  Hungarian  insurrec- 
'tion,  can,  in  time  of  UMd,  be  increased 
to  600,000.  'Tis  a  noble  army — 
What  men  are  these  grenadiers  I  On- 
ly the  French  Guards  of  Napoleon 
stood  higher.  The  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery are  excellent ;  and  a  main  ad- 
vantage they  have  in  the  number  of 
light  troops,  which  once  and  again 
brought  Frederick  to  perfect  despair : 
they  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  enemy ; 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  army 
in  the  case  of  a  defeat,  and  in  the 
case  of  victory  harass  the  enemy.  It 
is  strange  that,  with  these  admirable 
light  troops,  the  wars  of  the  revolu- 
tion can  boast  so  very  few  success- 
ful surprises  on  the  part  of  the  Aus* 
trians;  whereas,  in  the  wars  with 
the  Prussians,  history  records  more 
than  one  brilliant  sortie  of  this  kind. 
No  army  in  the  world  has  better 
built,  more  robust,  more  valiant,  and 
better  conditioned  men  than  the  Aus- 
trians. What  bodies,  set  against  the 
French  or  the  Prussians!  And  yet 
the V  .were  obliged  to  knock  under  to 
both ;  for  not  the  body,  but  the 
SOUL  strikes  the  blow  in  which  lives 
victory.  They  read  Greek  in  Aus* 
trian  universities  also,  I  believe ;  and 
they  might  have  learnt  from  Plato, 
in  the  Alcibiades,  thift  the  soul  only 
is  the  man,  the  body  a  mere  instru- 
ment." 

And,  in  the  foil  owing  passage,  our 


*  Easy,  my  lads,  fairly  and  fine  I 

That  the  Landwebr  may  have  time  to  join 
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pleasant  old  bachelor  almost  reaches 
the  sublime  of  indignancy :— * 
•  **  Blessed  God !  what  a  country 
might  this  Austria  be,  and  become^ 
could  it  only  shake  itself  triumphantly 
out  of  the  old  world  of  feudalism, 
reconcile  itself  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  that  acknowledges  no  more  the 
exclusive  priyileges  of  nobility  and 
clergy,  but  the  good  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  above  all,  learn  to  bring  out 
a  thing  that  lies  as  yet  sleeping,  the 
MoaAL  POWER  of  its  noble  state! 
With  genius  and  enterprise,  the  spirit 
of  a  Joseph  at  the  head  of  every  de- 
partment, Austria  were  the  prime  state 
in  Europe  1 — Was  Madame  de  Sta&l 
so  much  in  the  wrong,  when  she  wrote 
•^*les  bases  de  ^edifice  social  sont 
bonnes  et  respectables,  mais  il  y  manque 
UNB  FAiTB  et  des  coLONNEs,  pour  que 
la  GLoiRB  et  le  genie  putssent  y  avoir 
nn  temple  ? ' 

.  "  Johannes  Von  Miiller,  like  many 
other  strangers,  was  treated  in  Vien< 
na,  not  exactly  according  to  his  taste. 
His  history  of  Switzerland  lay  near 
his  heart  f  but  that  they  would  not  al- 
low him  to  print  there ;.  and  the  situa- 
tion of  first  librarian,  to  which,  above 
all  men,  he  had  a  legitimate  claim,  he 
could  not  obtain  because  of  Catholi- 
cism. He  went  accordingly  to  Berlin ; 
but  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that  he 
left  the  good  city  of  the  Kaiser— 
*ies  Autrichiens  sonibons,  il  y  a'de  l* 
XTOFFB,  ilya  quelque  chose du  cordial, 
c'est  une  belle  numarchie !  *  said  he. 
Right,  every  thing  here  is  full  of 
life,  merriment,  and  heart's  content ; 
and  if  the  stranger  sometimes  feels 
dull  here,  and  sooner  than  he  might 
expect,  there  is  only  one  cause  of  this 
—viz.  that,  if  not  in  the  highest,  yet 
certainly  in  the  middle  class  of  society. 
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there  is  too  much  snaiTUAL  dead- 
KESs.  I  cannot  give  it  a  gentler  name. 
Into  the  head  of  no  mortal  man  could 
it  ever  enter  to  prefer  Berlin  to  Vien- 
na,  were  it  not  these*  same  spiritual 
chains  that  pinched  Miiller.  When 
will  they  learn  to  look  upon  books  as 
something  better  than  mere  fashion- 
able furniture;  and  when  will  they 
boast  a  nobler  philosophy  than  that 
Eudsemonism,  whose  first  proposition 
is  *  Lostfs  gehen  wie's  gehtT  (let 
things  go  as  they  are  going  I) — and 
the  second—'  Aber  toer  h'dtte  das  ge^ 
dachif* — (but  who  could  have  fan- 
cied that?)" 

With  this  every  true  British  man 
will  agree  cordially.  We  now  see 
where  we  are  clearly.  The  Austrians 
have  attained  in  social  life  neither  to 
the  strength  of  Michael  Angelo,  nor 
to  the  divine  beauty  of  Raphael,  but 
merely  to  the  material  mellowness 
and  fleshly  lusciousness  of  Titian.  The 
goddess  that  sits  on  the  Danube  is 
neither  a  Juno  nor  a  Pallas,  but  only 
a  Venus.  More  than  this,  indeed,  we 
scarcely  think  the  system  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  paternity  can,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
efiect.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  whose  spirit 
is  dominant  in  Vienna,*  views  with 
any  particular  jealousy  the  healthy 
development  of  the  fleshly  functions,  or 
mere  animal,  of  the  laity ;  but  it  does 
appear,  and  belongs  indeed  essentially 
to  the  idea  of  a  clerical  ca^fe  on  which 
Romanism  is  based,  that  the  free  de- 
velopment of  mind  is  viewed  with  an 
excess  of  jealousy,  sufficient,  even 
without  calling  into  account  the  sys* 
tem  of  centralization  in  civil  thing^^ 
to  account  for  the  intellectual  deficien- 
cy of  the  Viennese.  No  doubt,  like  the 


*  Our  sixth  proposition  (p-  489^  we  drew  tip  with  special  reference  to  the  late  per. 
Kcution  of  (he  Protestants  in  Tyrol,  as  an  evidence  of  the  essentially  eiclusive  spirit 
of  the  dominant  religion  in  Austria.  That  Joseph,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  Francif , 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  wished  to  avoid  such  collisions  of  religious  feeling  by  a  perfect 
system  of  toleration  on  paper,  does  not  alter  the  fact  as  to  what  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Romish  religion  is  in  Vienna.  ^W  Turnbull  (ii.  p.  113)  Is  strangely  sceptical  about  this 
matter.  Is  the  famous  Saltzburg  emigration  (1731)  of  such  an  ancient  date,  that  ha 
should  be  disinclined  to  believe  the  existence  of  the  same  spiiit,  in  the  same  quarter, 
euino  1840?  The  men  who  rule  in  Innspruck  and  Vienna  axe  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion. '*  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  Protestantism  in  the  Zillerthal 
<— let  men  prate  of  Austrian  toleration  as  they  please — would  have  been  just  as  incon- 
sistent with  )he  whole  spirit  of  the  Government,  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Vienna. 
As  a  set-off,  however^  against  this  escapade  of  the  old  Adam  in  Austria,  we  are  bound 
in  duty  to  mention  the  old  Lutheran  affair  in  Protestant  Prussia.  ^*  Whoso  is  with- 
out sin  amongst  you — "  &c* 
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Pnusians»  tbe  AnstHaiif  boast  a  supe^    soldiers,  and  senranls. 


riorschool-organization ;  butthehumaD 
plant  does  not  grow  natnrally  in  those 
Bchodls ;  every  role  of  teaching  is  an^ 
zioosly  prescribedi  and  every  motion  of 
tbe  growing  energies  is  curionsly  con- 
strained* The  confessor  and  tbe  cen- 
sor,  and  tbe  commissary  of  police^ 
W^tcb  over  every  genial  irregularitTy 
till  tbe  fair  muscularity  of  nature*  in 
tbe  estimaUon  of  these  good  people> 
bec6med  an  enormityi  and  tbe  starry 
shooting  of  genius  are  looked  upon  as 
fearM  comet  wanderings*  presaging 
desolation.  The  Austrian  education 
is  practical*  mechanical*  utilitarian*  in 
tbe  highest  degree :  a  certain  dexterity 
of  the  fingers*  so  far  as  their  easy  anU 
msl  gooi^nature  allows  them  to  be 
dezterouSi  they  doubtless  acquire ;  but 
that  undefinable  something  which  is 
liiost  godlike  in  man*  that  which  makes 
Shakspeare}  Dante*  and  Milton  great; 
that  which*  though  no  education  can 
give  it»  a  Jealous  system  of  priestly  and 
burtoaueratio  supervision  can  certainly 
suppress*  they  must  be  content  to  re- 
ihain  without.  On  this  subject  we 
may  bear  Mr  Tumbull  :— 

**  On  tbe  intellectual  faculties  tbe 
effbct  of  the  whole  system  of  edn^ 
cation  must  necessarily  be  of  an 
efualixin^  not  an  exciting  character. 
In  proscribing  the  wild  vagaries*  so 
often  eneout*aged  in  other  states*  it 
may  tend  hot  unfreqiiently  to  eramp 
tkejfinre  tf^enitu  into  a  $ort  ofstunU 
ed  nnifi^wiif ;  but  this  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  getaiUs  of  a  philosophy 
Which  aims  at  training  tbe  child  for 
eofitentwmnt  in  the  path  of  life*  where- 
ever  Providence  has  placed  \i\  and 
represses  all  that  may  tbnd  to  disturb* 
even  ftf  thefmx  ofinteHeduat  ener^e8, 
that  generni  franquiUit^  which  it  con- 
ceives to  form  the  greatest  happiness 
oftbB  greatest  number.** 

And  then  be  describes  admirably 
tbe  national  character  as  formed  by 
this  system  :•— 

**  When  the  mdre  wants  of  nature 
are  supplied*  no  people  on  earth  are 
so  happy  in  tkenuehes  as  tbe  Austrians, 
No  people  are  more  attached  to  tfaeir 
eaisting  institutions— more  mild  and 
kindly  in  their  dispositions  towards 
others— mdre  free  from  bs:d  and  ma- 
lignant passions.  Patient*  docile^  and 
obedient^  they  kt^  faitlif^l  subjects» 
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Tranquil  and 
enjoying*  they  are  benevolent  supe* 
riors*  landlords*  and  masters^  Simple- 
minded  in  the  belief  of  their  own  reli« 
gion*  whatever  it  be,  Imd  preserved  by 
the  strong  hand  of  government  from 
ever  hearing  controversial  discussion^ 
they  are  tolerant  and  wmrwERtKT  as  to 
the  creeds  of  others.  WelMnstructed 
in  practical' science*  they  are  excellent 
military  and  civil  engineers  and  arti* 
ficers*  mechanicians*  and  manufac- 
turers* On  the  other  band*  without 
being  indolent  they  are  caireltss  and 
wienergetic  in  their  general  pursuits*- 
regardless  of  the  value  of  time — and 
without  that  ambUion  to  excel  which 
brings  enterprise  to  perfection*  Their 
classical  acquirements*  even  at  their 
principal  universiUes»  are  rarely  ade- 
quate to  render  them  able  critics,  or 
profound  scholars.  Their  easiness  of 
temper  produces*  in  certain  respects*  a 
somewhat  lax  and  indulgent  morality  ; 
and*  in  point  of  daring  original  genius^ 
it  is  rare  to  see  a  work  of  literature 
art,  or  science*  proceed  from  an  Aus- 
trian."* 

So  much  forthe  dark  side  of  tbe  pic- 
ture ;  but  let  us  '<  not  be  high-minded* 
but  fear»"  God  gave  us  freedom*  as 
he  gave  to  \sertain  trouts*  by  the  agency 
of  a  benevolent  individual*  who  let 
them  out  of  my  lady's  private  pond 
into  a  large  mill-dam ;  but  there  were 
pikes  in  the  mill* dam  that  wertB  not 
m  the  pond.  In  this  free  country 
there  walks  abroad  a  monster  not  seen 
in  Austria*  called  party  spirit.  It  is 
naught*  it  is  naught*  says  the  left 
hand  to  tbe  right*  because  I  did  it 
not.  *'  All  that  the  sulyecto  of  a  eonsti- 
tutional  monarch  ask*  is  permission  to 
utter  periodical  expressions  of  con- 
tempt towards  him  and  bis  oflSce***  said 
a  Viennese  philosopher  to  Mrs  Trol- 
lope.  Not  so.  Our  bickerings  in 
this  free  country  are  not  with  the  mo- 
harcb*  but  with  one  another ;  and  as 
we  are  always  batUing,  we  can  never 
see  any  thing  calmly  and  clearly  as  it 
is*  but  always  in  reference  to  tbe  pre- 
sent weal  and  tbe  present  advantage^ 
It  is  the  nature  of  soldiers ;  they  can- 
not stop  to  measure  how  far  tbe  bayonet 
goes  in*  when  they  are  on  tbe  charge. 
We  write  newspapers*  tonnentin^> 
calumniating*  anatbtmatiiiDg  one  an- 
other daiiy^Uke  Viennese  singosngSt 
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Perhaps  yon  feel  inclined  to  prefer 
this.  Very  natural.  It  is  pleasant 
for  an  easy  man  to  lie  down  bn  a  pil- 
low ;  but  remember  that  war^  as  Mr 
Alison  somewhere  says>  is  the  condi- 
tion of  existence ;  our  state  under  the 
moon  is  a  state  militant.  We  must 
endure  hardness,  like  good  soldiers, 
hi  A  politied  as  well  as  a  reli^oils 
sense.  This  must  be  our  consola- 
tion. In  despotic  countries^  as  in  Aus- 
tria, where  there  are  no  popular 
energies,  it  is  a  cheap  praise  to  say, 
that  you  have  made  a  peaeerul 
people.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not 
that  much  lauded  Austrian  peace  and 
tranquillity  atler  which  the  world  is 
BtriviDg ;  it  Is  the  balance  of  poT^er 
and  the  hariHony  of  opposite  functions 
that  society,  through  much  trouble 
and  tribulation,  would  attain.  We 
cannot  rest  in  a  forced  peace;  we 
6annot  submit  to  a  inechanical  tran- 
quillity ;  we  cannot  snatch  premature 
civilisation  from  a  withholding  Provi- 
dence ;  our  pieced  mosaic  never  can 
be  a  living  organization.  Neverthe- 
tess,  these  people  in  Vienna,  though 
centralization  and  Popery  will  never 
manufacture  manhood,  are  a  good 
people,  and  we  can  afford  to  love  them 
Jierfectly,  *  Les  Autrichiens  soni  bdns, 
et  ilya  de  Cetoffe,  c  est  guetgue  chose  de 

CORDIAL,  C*est  UNE  BELLB  MONARCHIE  1 

Ja  wohl,  mein  Herr!'  Without  a 
doubt  it  is  a  beautiful  monarchy  \^ 
And  as  for  despotism — ^that  ugly  word 
— how  many  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  England  had  her  Henry  VIII. 
making  and  unthaking  creeds  as  gal- 
lantly as  any  Joseph  ?  Constitutions 
are  not  built,  though  as  we  have  all 
seen  they  may  be  overturned,  in  a 
day.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  in 
AustHa  that  a  mind  trained  linder  the 
popular  institutions  of  Great  Britain 
would  wish  to  see  altered.  As  Protes- 
tants and  limitea-monarchy  men,  we 
are  compelled  to   think— somewhat 


narrowly,  perhaps— that  under  their 
present  system  of  combined  spiritual 
and  civil  absolutism,  the  Austrians  can 
never  arrive  at  the  perfect  estate  of 
social  manhooa ;  but  this  system,  like 
every  living  thing  in  the  world,  is  not 
a  thing  stereotyped.  Unless  it  be  al- 
ready crumbling  into  dissolution,  it  is 
capable  of  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment in  thousandfold  ways ;  nay,  its 
very  tenure  of  existence  is  a  calm^ 
silent  expansion  and  eulargement,  ac- 
cording to  laws  which,  in  their  full 
extent,  God  only  can  measuire. ,  Our 
representative  constitution  in  Britain 
was  a  growth.  There  is  no  people  in 
the  world  whose  development,  in  this 
respect,  has  been  more  similar  to  our 
own  than  the  Austrian.  In  that  coun- 
try, we  find  all  the  elements  in  full 
vigour  out  of  which  our  own  consti- 
tution has  grown — King,  Lords,  Com- 
mons, and  Clergy.  There  have  been 
no  Prussian  mUitarv  levellings,  no 
French  volcanic  outbreakings  there. 
Perhaps  they  are  on  the  same  road 
with  ourselves,  travelling  only  more 
slowly,  and  making  less  noise ; — chil- 
dren of  the  same  father  but  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  Be  it  so.  We  hate  to  be 
critical.  If  the  Austrians  have  not 
produced  a  sublime  Dante,  or  a  strong 
Shakspeare,  they  are  also  free  from 
the  brilliant  negations  of  a  Voltaire, 
and  the  grand  peevishness  of  a  Byron; 
Their  brain  certainly  is  liOt  of  the 
surging,  billowy,  onward  nature^ 
this  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
them  ;  but  a  man's  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  the  inullltude  of  books 
which  he  has  written :  it  is  not  the 
head,  but  the  heart,  which  makes  the 
man.  The  Austrians  are  too  good- 
natured,  take  things  too  easily;  but 
there  is  «  stuff"  in  them,  Ahd  they  are 
healthy  at  the  core.  We  may  apply 
to  them  what  Burke  said  of  Fox— • 
•^  Verily,  they  are  a  people  made  to 
be  loved." 
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"  And  thU  it  Uw.  I  will  nuioUiln, 
UaUl  my  dying  day,  ■ir* 
That  whatMMver  king  ahall  reign, 
I'll  itill  be  Ticar  of^ray,  aii'^^Old Song, 

«  What  Ifl  patriotism,  moat  excellent  Pantagruel  t 

•*  The  love  of  our  country,  lay  the  pbllotopben. 

"  The  philofophers  were  thrlcc-dittilled  fools,  herhi  galhend  from  the  weedy  gardens  of  Egyptiaa 
cloisters  aud  the  Platonic  Academe,  and  exposed  to  a  white  heat  of  moonshine ;  thenoe  all  of  them  is 
▼apourlih  anl  cold,  lilie  the  dew  of  nightshade.  The  true  patriotism  ii,  to  serre  one*8  oountry  i  and 
bow  is  that  to  be  done  but  by  first  serving  c»ne*«-setf  ?  most  profound  Pantagruel. 

**  I  agree,  '  conoeditur,*    Thy  words  are  worthy  of  the  r 

•'  •  Saa  amolias  anrumento  utar.*    llie  courtier  is  the  U 


ost  profound  Pantagruel. 

9  redar  presses  of  Dionytius  the  Elder. 


'  Non  amplios  azgumento  utar.*    llie  courtier  is  the  bast  patriot,  because,  whoever  may  rule,  be 
la  reaiy  to  l>e  paid* 
••  or  a  verity  so  it  U,  Doctiisime.    Whoever  if  cook,  be  will  be  tuimplt.— ^rura— iliim'  soU  i7* 


Come   you  irho*d  leara  the  states- 
man's trade, 

And  listen  to  my  tale,  sir  ; 
1*11  show  you  how  a  fortune's  made. 

Without  the  risk  of  jail,  sir ; 
Alike  in  sunshine  and  in  rain, 

I'll  teach  you  to  make  hay,  sir.  ^ 
Get  on,  with  neither  heart  nor  brain. 

And  never  miss  quarter-day,  sir. 

CHoaus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain— 

Until  I'm  on  halfpay,  sir, 
rU  wear,  whoeyer  gilds,  the  chain, 

And  never  miss  quarter-day,  sir. 

When  first,  a  clown,  I  tried  the  town, 

I  play*d,  of  course,  the  Tory, 
For  Pitt  was  up,  and  Fox  was  down. 

And  England  in  her  glory. 
I  curl'd  my  locks,  I  laugh*d  at  Fox, 

Swore  Grey  was  but  his  lees,  sir ; 
Caird  every  Whig  a  fool  and  prig. 

And  got  my  bread  and  cheese,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

But  Death,  that  strikes  the  man  of 
might. 

And  leaves  the  mean  behind,  sir. 
Took  Pitt,  and  left,  in  England's  spite. 

The  blind  to  lead  the  blind,  sir.   ' 
So,  since  stocks  were  up  with  Fox, 

(As  honest  as  his  sire,  sir,) 
I  saw  new  light,  found  black  was  white. 

And  foUow'd  him  through  the  mire, 
sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

Then  foggy  Grenville,  for  a  week 
Took  up  old  Charley*s  dice,  sir : 

I  got  my  livery  and  my  steak, 
A  patriot's  honest  price,  sir. 


But  Perceval  took  up  the  box. 
And  threw  the  lucky  Main,  sir : 

I  ratted  back,  found  white  was  black. 
And  Tory  tum'd  again,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c« 

To  Perceval  I  stoutly  clung 

Till  ended  his  career,  sir. 
For  which  old  Bellingham  was  hung.' 

My  conscience  then  grew  clear,  sir ; 
I  pliur*d  court  fool  for  Liverpool, 

I  ietch*d  and  carried  news,  sir ; 
From  vear  to  year  I  bore  his  sneer. 

And  would  have  wiped  his  shoes, 
sir. 

Cnoaus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

Then  Canning,  pledged  the  state  to 
save. 

Came  in  'twixt  Whig  and  Tory, 
Unrivall'd  at  a  pun  or  stave. 

Speech,  epigram,  or  story  ; 
But  just  as  tit  to  follow  Pitt, 

As  squibs  to  light  the  sun,  sir. 
To  stick  to  place  is  no  disgrace. 

So  I  kept  sticking  on,  sir. 

Chords. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

Then  out  went  Canning's  sparkling 
lamp. 

And  Goderich  came,  the  placid ; 
The  first  the  meteor  of  the  swamp. 

The  next  a  neutral-acid. 
I  changed  my  cloth,  and,  nothing  loth 

Fell  back  upon  the  Whig,  sir. 
A  wise  man.  likes  his  supper  hot. 

The  rest*s  not  worth  a  fig,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintaiD,&c. 
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Then  Lansdowne  came,  that  son  of 
fame. 

Once  pnff*d  to  rival  Pitt,  sir ; 
Thus  learned  pigs  wear  judge's  wigs> 

And  monkejrs  show  their  wit,  sir. 
Thus    Brummagem    makes   London 
knives^ 

And  Liyerpool  cigars^  sir ; 
And  every  village  stroller  strives 

To  rank  with  Drury's  stars,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  wiU  maintain,  &c. 

Then  Wellington,  the  Mighty,  reign'd 

And  I  was  his  recruit,  sir  ; 
I  felt  my  conscience  unrestrain'd. 

And  kiss*d  his  Tory  boot,  sir. 
The  Papbt  bill,  his  sovereign  will 

Commanded  to  be  law,  sir ; 
'Twas  all  the  same,  from  whom  it  came> 

His  Highness,  or  Jack  Straw,  sir. 

CfloRtrs. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

But  every  dog  will  have  his  day. 

The  Whigs  once  more  slipt  in,  sir. 
High  times  for  granite- visaged  Grey, 

And  all  his  kith  and  kin,  sir  1 
My  conscience  whisper'd— *'  Cut  his 
Grace, 

And  serve  your  country  still,  sir.** 
I  kept  its  counsel,  and  my  place. 

And  swallowed  Lord  John's  pill, 
sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  1  will  maintain,  &c. 

Next   Melbourne  came,  the  ladies* 
flame, 
A  man  to  *'  courts'^  well  known, 
sir; 
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The  nation's  pride,  the  church's  guide. 

True  pillar  of  the  throne,  sir ; 
Who  guards  our  isles  with  smirks 
and  smiles. 
And  laughs  at  troops  and  ships, 
sir. 
But  makes  reports  on  Windsor  sports. 
And  chamberwomen's  slips,  sir. 

CHOftCJS. 

And  this  is  sense,  1  will  maintain,  &c; 

Then  Chartism  roar*d  from  north  to 
south, 
And  Whigs,  for  once,  were  mute, 
sir, 
And  Melbourne,  unsuspecting  youth. 

Lent  Owen  his  court-suit,  sir. 
I  ogled  then  "  Mackenzie  "  Hume, 
My  conscience  was  new  skinn'd, 
sir; 
In  Rome  we  do  like  those  in  Rome, 
And  none  can  live  on  wind,  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain,  &c. 

And  now  I  stand,  like  Talleyrand, 

Of  every  quack  the  drum,  sir. 
Thro'  time  and  space  I'llkcep  my 
place, 

And  worship  all  that  come,  sir. 
Peel,  Jack  the  Painter,  Wellington, 

Wat  Tyler,  or  old  Grey,  sir. 
My  rule — "  Take  care  of  Number 
One, 

And  never  miss*quarter-day,"  sir. 

Chorus. 
And  this  is  sense,  I  will  maintain-* 

To  gather  place  and  pay,  sir. 
To  labour,  live,  and  die  for  gain. 

And  never  miss  quarter-day,  sir. 

Aretino. 
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Reaper,  yon  are  beginning  to  sus- 
pect us.  ''  How  long  do  we  purpose 
to  detain  people  ?"  For  any  thing  that 
appears,  we  ma^  be  designing  to  write 
on  to  the  twentieth  century ;  for  twice 
thirty  years.  "  And  whitJier  are  we 
going?"  Towards  yhat  object  ?  which 
Is  as  urgent  a  qusre  as  how  far.  Per- 
haps we  nxay  be  leading  you  into  trea- 
son ;  or  (which  indeed  is  pretty  much 
the  same  thing)  we  may  be  paving  the 
way  to  "  Repeal."  You  feel  symptoms 
of  doubt  and  restiven^ss;  and,  like 
Hamlet  with  his  father's  ghosts  you 
will  follow  us  no  further  unless  we  ex. 
plain  what  it  is  that  we  are  in  qu^est  of. 

Our  course,  then,  for  the  rest  of  our 
progress,  the  outline  of  our  method, 
will  pursue  the  foUowi^ig  objects.  We 
shall  detain  you  a  little  longer  on  the 
Grecian    prose   literature ;    and  we . 
shall  pursue  that  Uteraturf  within  the 
gates  of  Latium.    What  was  the  Qre- 
cian  idea  of  style,  what  the  Roman, 
will  appear  as  a  deduction  from  this 
review.     With  respect  to  ihe  Greeks^ 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  thegr 
had  not  arrived  at  a  full  expanded 
consciousness  of  the  separate  idea  ex- 
pressed by  style ;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  this  failure,  we  shall  point 
oiit  the  deflexion — the  bias — whicn  was 
impressed  upon  tbe  Greek  speculations 
in   this  particular   by  the  tendency 
of  their  civil  life.     That  was  made 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  specula- 
tive critic,  which  was  indbpensable 
for  the  actual  practitioner ;  that  was 
indispensable  for  the  actual  practi- 
tioner, which  was  exacted  by  the  course 
of  public  ambition.     The  political  as- 
pirant, who  needed  a  command  efflu- 
ent eloquence,  sought  for  so  much 
knowledge  (and  no  more)  as  promised 
to  be  available  in  his  own  particular 
mode  of  competition.     The  specula- 
tive critic,  or  professional  master  of 
rhetoric,  ofiered  just  so  much  informar 
tion  (and  no  more)  as  was  likely  to  be 
sought  by  his  clients.  Each  alike  cul- 
tivated no  more  than  experience  showed 
him  would   be    demanded.     But  in 
Rome,  and  for  a  reason,  perhaps,  which 
will  appear  worth   pausing  upon,  a 
subtler  conception  of  style  was  formed ; 
though  still  far  from  being  perfectly 


developed.      The   Romans^  whether 
worse  orators  or  npt  than  the  Gre- 
cianSf  were  certainly  better  r)ietori- 
cians.     And  Cicerp,  the  mighty  mas- 
ter of  language  for  the  Pagan  world, 
whom  we  shall  summpn  as  our  witness* 
will  salisfy  us  that,  in  this  research 
at  least,  the  Roman  intellect  was  more 
searching,  and  pressed  nearer  to  t^e 
undiscovered  truth  than  the  Grecian. 
From  a  particular  passage  in  the 
De  Qratore,  which  will  be  cUed  for 
the  general  purpose  here  indicated  of 
proving  a  closer  approximation  on  the 
part  of  Roman  tliinkers  than  had  pre- 
viously been  made  to  the  very  heart 
of  this  difficult  subject,  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  noake  a  still  nearer  ap- 
proach for  ourselves.     We  shidl  en- 
cleavour  to  bring  up  our  reader  to  the 
fence,  and  persuade  him,  if  posaible, 
te  take  the  leap  which  still  remains  to 
be  taken  in  this  field  of  Style.    But  as 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  he  will 
"  refuse  '*  it,  we  shall  wheel  him  round 
and  bring  him  up  to  it  from  another 
quarter.     A  gentle  touch  of  the  spur 
may  then,  perhaps,  carr^  him  over. 
Le^  not  the  reader  take  it  to  heart— 
that  we  here  represent  him  under  the 
figure  of  a  horse,  and  ourselves,  in  a 
nobler  character,  as  riding  him,  and 
tliat  we  even  take  the  libertv  of  pro- 
posing to  spur  him.     Any  thing  may 
be  borne  in  metaphor.    Figuratively, 
one  may  kick  a  man  without  offence. 
There  are  no  limits  to  allegoric  pa^ 
tience.     But  no  matter  who  ^talies  the 
leap,  or  how,  a  leap  there  is,  which 
must  be  taken  in  the  course  of  these 
speculations  on  Style,  before  the  ground 
will  be  open   for  absolute  advance. 
Every  man  who  has  studied  and  medi- 
tated the  difficulties  of  style,  mnst  have 
had  a  sub- conscious  sense  of  a  bar  in 
his  way,  at  a  particular  point  of  the 
road,  thwarting  his  free  movement: 
he  could  not  have  evaded  such  a  sense 
but  by  benefit  of  extreme  shallowness. 
That  bar,  which  we  shall  indicate, 
must  be  cleared  away,  thrown  down, 
or  surmounted.     And  then  the  pro- 
spect will  lie  open  to  a  new  map,  aod 
a  perfect  map,  of  the  whole  region.  It 
will  then  become  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  overlook  tne  whole  geography 
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of  the  adJMeppies*  Ao  entire  theory 
of  tlw  difllcnltie*  being  before  the  atu- 
dent^  U  will^  at  lengthj  be  possible  to 
aid  his  efforts  by  aoaple  praciic^i  sotf- 
gestiops*  Of  tb^8e  we  sbaU  ourselves 
oSer  the  very  ylmeUpwh.  tbose  which 
apply  to  the  mechanology  of  style. 
For  these  there  will  be  an  eaBj  openiiig : 
they  will  not  go  beyond  the  reasonable 
lioils  disposable  for  a  siogls  sulyejst 
in  a  literary  journal*  As  to  the  rest> 
wfaiob  would  (Germanly  spsaking)  re- 
quire a  ^  strong*'  octavo  tor  their  foil 
exposition^  we  shall  hold  ourselves  to 
have  done  ^enough  in  folfllling  the 
large  promise  we  have  made— the 
promise  of  marking  out  for  subsequent 
eultivatioo  and  development  aU  the 
poaaible  subdivisions  and  sections  a* 
monga  the  resources  of  the  rhetori- 
cian; all  the  powers  whidi  he  can 
emipiQjt  and  therefore  all  the  difficul- 
ties w&cfa  he  needs  to  study ;  the  arts 
by  which  he  can  profit,  aud>  in  corre- 
apondence  with  them,  the  obrtades  by 
-which  he  will  be  roasted.  Wow  this 
done,  we  should  no  longer  see  those 
kusobereut  sketches  which  are  now 
€urculating  in  the  world  i^mu  ques- 
tions of  taste>  of  sdence,  of  practical 
address,  asappiied.to  the  mansgement 
of  style  and  rhetoric :  the  public  ear 
vonld  no  longer  be  occupied  by  feeble 
Freachmen-^RoUitt^  Rspin,  Batteux, 
Bonhours,  Du  Bos,  and  uigeruu  oame; 
nor  by  the  elegant  but  desultory 
Blair;  nor  by  acores  of  others  who 
Itfing  an  occasional  aeutaness  or  ea» 
aual  information  to  iMa  or  that  sub- 
aeotion  of  their  duty,  whilst  (taken  as 
general  guides)  they  are  universaUy 
iaat^cient : — No ;  luit  the  business  of 
rhetoric,  the  management  of  our  mo- 
tber«tongue  in  all  offices  to  whieh  it 
can  be  apjdied,  would  become  as  much 
a  matter  of  aystematic  art,  as  regular 
a  anbject  for  training  and  mechanic 
discipline,  as  the  science  of  disorete 
q^uaatity  in  Arithmetic,  or  of  continu- 
ous quantity  in  Oeometry.  But  will 
notMa^be  Ukely  to  impress  a  eha- 
Esoter  of  mechanic  monotony  upon 
style,  like  the  miserable  attempts  at 
sefonDiog  handwriting? — Look  at 
them ;  tou(^  them ;  or,  if  you  are 
nfraid  of  fiolHng  your  fingers,  hold 
them  up  with  the  tongs  j  i%ej  reduce 
all  characteristic  varieties  of  writing 
to  one  form  of  blank  identity,  and  thut 
the  very  vilest  form  of  scribbling 
which  exbts  in  Europe,  viz.  to  the 
wooden  scratch  (as  if  traced  with  a 
skewer)    univeisaliy    prevailing    a- 
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mongst  Freiidb  peoplie.  Vainly  wopjd 
Aldorlsius  apply  his  famous  iiirt,  (via. 
tbo  art  of  deciphering  /^  mau*s  cha- 
racter from  handwriting,)  to  the  ?|i- 
lanous  aorawls  which  mtm  from  this 
modem  laboratory  of  pseudo-calligr^- 
pby»  All  pupils  un4#r  thae  systems 
write  alike :  the  jpredestined  tbi^f  is 
confounded  with  the  patrJLpt  or  martyr; 
the  innocent  young  girl  yitb  the  old 
bag  that  watches  countrj^  waggons  for 
victims.  In  the  same  indistinguish- 
able character  so  far  as  this  reformmg 
?rocess  is  concerned,  would  Jo^opb 
lume  sign  a  motion  for  retrenchijpjg 
three  half-crowns  per  annum  from  the 
orphan  daughter  of  a  man  who  h«^ 
died  in  battle;  apd  Queen  Adelajide 
write  a  subscription  towards  a  fresh 
church  for  carrying  on  war,  from  gen* 
oration  to  generation,  upon  sin  and 
misery. 

Now,  if  a  mechanic  system  of  train- 
ing for  Style  would  have  the  same 
levelling  effects  as  these  fabe  calligra* 
phies,  better  by  far  that  we  should 
retain  our  old  ignorance.  If  art  is  to 
terminate  in  a  killing  monotony,  wel- 
come the  old  condition  of  inartificial 
simplicity  1^  So  say  y o^.  Deader :  aye, 
but  so  say  we.  This  does  not  touch 
u$:^'Tix0  mechanism  tr^  speak  of  will 
apply  to  no  meritorious  qualities  of 
Style,  but  to  its  faults^  and,  above  all, 
to  Its  awkwardnesses;  m  fact,  to  all  that 
now  coiistitutes  the  friction  of  style  ; 
.the  needless  joltings  and  retardations 
of  our  fluent  motion.  As  to  the  j;uo- 
tion  itself,  in  all  that  is  positive,  in  its 
derivation,  in  its  exciting  impulses,  |n 
its  speed,  ^nd  its  characteristic  varie- 
ties, it  will  xemidn  una^ected.  The 
modes  of  buman  feeUn^:  are  inexhaust- 
ible;  the  forms  by  which  feeling  cop- 
netcts  itself  with  thought  are  indefeii* 
sibly  naturid  ;  the  chann^s  through 
which  both  impress  themselves  upon 
language  are  infinite.  All  these  are 
imperturbfible  by  human  art :  they  are 
past  the  reach  of  mechanism :  you 
might  as  well  be  afraid  that  some 
steam-engine — Atlas^  suppose,  or 
Samson,  (whom  the  Germans  call 
Simp8on,)--shou]^  perfidiously  hook 
himself  to  the  earth*s  axvi,  and  run 
away  with  us  to  Jupiter.  Let  $impson 
do  his  worst,  we  defy  Mm*  And  ^o of 
style :  in  that  sense,  under  wbich  wo 
all  have  an  interest  in  its  free  move- 
ments, it  will  for  ever  remain  free. 
It  will  defy  art  to  control  it.  In  that 
sense,  under  which  it  ever  can  be 
mechanized;  we  have  all  an  interest  in 
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wishing  that  it  should  be  so.  Our 
final  object  therefore  is  a  meritorioas 
one»  with  no  intermixture  of  evil. 
This  being  explained^  and  our  course 
onwards  having  been  mapped  out> 
let  us  now  proceed  with  our  work^ 
first  recapitulating  in  direct  juxta- 
position with  each  other  the  points  of 
our  future  movement :— . 

1.  Greek  and  Latin  literature  we 
shall  examine  only  for  the  sake  of 
appraising  or  deducing  the  sort  of 
ioeas  which  they  had  upon  the  subject 
of  style.  It  will  appear  that  these 
ideas  were  insufficient.  At  the  best 
they  were  tentative.  ^  2.  From  them, 
however,  may  be  derived  a  hint»  a  dim 
suggestion,  of  the  true  question  in 
arrear ;  and,  universally,  that  goes  a 
great  way  towards  the  true  answer. 
"  Dimidium  facii"  says  the  Roman 
proverb,  **  qui  benh  capita  habit,**  To 
have  made  a  good  beginning  is  one 
half  of  the  work.  Prudens  inttrrogatio, 
says  a  wise  modem  ;  to  have  shaped 
your  question  skilfully,  is,  in  tnat 
sense,  and  with  a  view  to  the  answer, 
a  good  beginning.  3.  Having  laid 
this  foundation  towards  an  answer, 
we  shall  then  attempt  the  answer  it- 
self. 4.  After  which,  that  is,  after 
removing  to  the  best  of  our  power 
such  difficulties  to  the  higher  under^ 
standing  as  beset  the  subject  of  style, 
rhetoric,  composition,  having  (if  we 
do  not  greatly  delude  ourselves)  re- 
moved the  one  great  bar  to  a  right 
theory  of  style,  or  a  practical  disci- 
pline of  style,  we  shall  leave  to  some 
future  work  of  more  suitable  dimen- 
sions the  filling  up  of  our  outiine. 
Ourselves  we  shall  confine  to  such 
instant  suggestions — practical,  popu- 
lar, broadly  intelligible,  as  require  no 
extensive  preparation  to  introduce 
them  on  the  author's  part ;  no  serious 
efibrt  to  understand  them  on  the 
reader's.  Whatever  is  more  than  this 
will  better  suit  with  the  variable  and 
elastic  proportions  of  a  separate  book, 
than  with  the  more  rigid  proportions 
of  a  miscellaneous  journal. 

Coming  back,  then,  for  hasty  pur- 
poses, to  Greek  literature,  we  wish  to 
direct  the  reader's  eye  upon  a  remark- 
able phenomenon  in  tne  history  of 
that  literature,  and  subsequentiy  of  all 
human  genius;  not  so  remarkable, 
but  that  multitudes  must  have  noticed 
it,  and  yet  remarkable  enough  to  task 
a  man's  ingenuity  in  accounting  for 
it.  ^  The  earliest  Known  occasion,  on 
-which  this  phenomenon  drew  a  direct 
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and  strong  gaze  upon  itself,  was  in  a 
little  historical  sketch  composed  by  a 
Roman  officer  during  the  very  opening  ^ 
era  of  Christianity.  We  speak  of  the 
Historia  Momana,  written  and  pub- 
lished about  the  very  year  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  Yelleius  Patereulns  in 
the  court  of  Tiberius  Csssar,  the  in- 
troduction to  which  presents  us  with 
a  very  interesting  outline  of  general 
history.  The  stvle  is  sometimes 
clumsy  and  unwieldv,  but  nervouB, 
masculine,  and  such  as  became  a 
soldier.  In  higher  qualities,  in 
thoughtfulness,  and  the  spirit  of  finer 
observation,  it  is  far  beyond  the  stan- 
dard of  a  mere  soldier ;  and  it  shows, 
in  common  with  many  other  indica- 
tions lying  on  the  face  of  Ronum 
society  at  that  era,  how  profoundly 
the  great  struggles  that  had  recently 
convulsed  the  world  must  have  ter- 
minated  in  that  effect  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  French  Revolution*; 
viz.  in  a  vast  stimulation  to  the  medi- 
tative faculties  of  man.  The  agitation, 
the  frenzy,  the  sorrow  of  the  times, 
reacted  upon  the  human  intellect,  and 
forced  men  into  meditation.  Their 
own  nature  was  held  up  before  them 
in  a  sterner  form.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  contemplate  an  ideal  of  man, 
far  more  colossal  than  is  brought  for- 
ward in  the  tranquil  aspects  of  society ; 
and  they  were  often  engaged,  whether 
they  would  or  not,  with  the  elemen- 
tary problems  of  social  philosophy. 
Mere  danger  forced  a  man  into 
thoughts  which  else  were  foreign  to 
his  habits.  Mere  necessity  of  action 
forced  him  to  decide.  Such  changes 
went  along  with  the  Reformation ; 
such  changes  went  along  with  the 
French  Revolution;  such  changes 
went  along  with  the  great  recasting  of 
Roman  society  under  the  two  earliest 
Caesars.  In  every  page  of  Patereulns 
we  read  the  swell  and  agitation  of 
waters  subsiding  from  a  deluge. 
Though  a  small  book,  it  is  tumid  with 
revolutionary  life.  And  something 
also  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  example 
of  the  mighty  leader  in  the  Roman 
Revolution,  to  the  intellectual  and 
literary  tastes  difi'used  by  him,-^  . 
**  The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world,'* 
who  had  first  shown  the  possibility  of 
uniting  the  military  leader's  truncheon 
with  the  most  brilliant  stilus  of  the 
rhetorician.  How  wonderful  and 
pleasing  to  find  such  accomplishments 
of  accurate  knowledge,  comprehensive 
reading,  and  study,  combined  with 
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80  searcbiogr  an  intellect,  in  a  man 
sitnated  as  Paterculus,  reared  amongst 
camps,  amidst  the  hurry  of  forced 
marches,  and  nnder  the  priTations  of 
solitary  outposts.  The  old  race  of 
hirsate  centurions— how  changed  1  — 
how  perfectly  regenerated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  three  Csesars  in  succession 
applying  a  paternal  encouragement  to 
literature ! 

Admiring  this  man  so  much,  we 
haTo  paused  to  review  the  position  in 
which  he  stood.  Now,  recurring  to 
that  remark  (amongst  so  many  origi- 
nal remarks)  by  which,  in  particular, 
he  connects  himself  with  our  subject, 
we  may  venture  to  say — that,  if  it  was 
a  very  jnst  remark  for  his  experience, 
it  is  far  more  so  for  onrs.  What  he 
remarked,  what  he  founded  upon  a 
review  of  two  nations  and  two  litera- 
tures— we  may  now  countersign  by  an 
experience  of  eight  or  nine.  His  re- 
mark was — upon  the  tendency  of  in- 
tellectual  power  to  gather  in  clusters ; 
its  unaccountable  propensity  (he 
thought  it  such)  to  form  into  separate 
insulated  groups.  This  tendency  he 
illustrates  first  in  two  cases  of  Grecian 
literature.  Perhaps  that  might  have 
been  an  insufficient  basis  for  a  general 
theory.  But  it  occurred  to  Patercu- 
lus  in  confirmation  of  his  doctrine, 
that  the  very  same  tendency  had  re- 
appeared in  his  native  literature.  The 
same  phenomenon  had  manifested  it- 
self, and  more  than  once,  in  the  his- 
tory'of  Roman  intellect;  the  same 
strong  nisus  of  great  wits  to  gather 
and  crystallize  about  a  common  nu- 
cleus. That  marked  gregaiiousness 
in  human  genius  had  taken  place 
amongst  the  poets  and  orators  of  Rome, 
which  had  previously  taken  place 
amongst  the  poets,  orators,  and  artists 
of  Greece.  What  importance  was  at- 
tached by  Paterculus  to  this  interest- 
ing remark,  what  stress  he  laid  upon 
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its  appreciation  by  the  reader,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  emphatic  manner  in 
which  he  introduces  it,  as  well  as  from 
the  conscious  disturbance  of  the  sym- 
metry which  he  incurs  rather  than 
suppress  it :  These  are  his  words  :— 
"  Notwithstanding  that  this  section  of 
my  work  has  considerably  outrun  the 

groportions  of  fhat  model  which  I  had 
kid  down  for  my  guidance,  and  al- 
though perfectly  aware  that,  in  ciiw 
eumstances  of  hurry  so  unrelenting, 
which,  like  a  revolving  wheel  or  the 
•eddy  of  rapid  waters,  allows  me  no 
respite  or  pause,  I  am  summoned  ra- 
ther to  omit  what  is  necessary  than  to 
court  what  is  redundant ;  still  I  can- 
not prevail  on  myself  to  forbear  from 
uttering  and  giving  a  pointed  expres- 
sion to  a  thought  which  I  have  often 
revolved  in  my  mind,  but  to  this  hour 
have  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  in  theory:  (nequeo  (amen 
temperaremihiquin  rem  sape  agitatam 
animo  meo,  neque  ad  liquidum  ratione 
perduciam,  tignem  stylo,**)  Having 
thus  bespoke  the  reader's  special  atten- 
tion,  the  writer  goes  on  to  ask  if  any 
man  can  sufficiently  wonder  on  ob« 
serving  that  eminent  genius  in  almost 
every  mode  of  its  development  (eminenm 
tissima  cujusqueprofessionis  ingenia,) 
had  gathered  itself  into  the  same  nar- 
row ring-fence  of  a  single  generation. 
Intellects  that  in  each  several  depart- 
ment of  genius  were  capable  of  distin- 
guished execution,  (cmtM^e  dan  ope» 
ris  ccq^ada  ingeruai)  had  sequestrated 
themselves  from  the  great  stream  and 
suc'cession  of  their  fellow  men  into  a 
close  insulated  community  of  time, 
and  into  a  corresponding  stage  of  pro- 
ficiency measured  on  their  several 
scales  of  merit,*  (in  simiUtudmem  et 
temporum  et  profectuttm  semetipsa  ab 
aliis  separaverunt,)  Without  giving 
ail  the  exemplifications  by  which  Pa^ 
teroulus  has  supported  tins  thesis,  we 


*  PatercDliiB,  it  miut  he  remembered,  wai  compotiog  a  peculiar  form  of  history, 
and,  therefore,  mider  apecaliar  law  of  eompotidon.  It  wai  designed  for  a  rapid  raryey 
of  many  ages,  within  a  very  narrow  eompiss,  and  unavoidably  pitched  its  scale  of  abstrac- 
tion very  higfa.  This  justified  a  rhetorical,  almost  a  poetic,  form  of  eipression;  for  in 
such  a  mode  of  writing,  whether  a  writer  seeks  that  effect  or  not,  the  abrupt  and  almost 
lyrical  transitions,  the  startling  leaps  over  vast  gulfs  of  time  and  action,  already  have 
the  effect  of  impaisioned  composition.  Hence,  by  an  instinct,  he  becomes  rhetorical : 
and  the  natural  character  of  his  rhetoric,  its  pointed  condensation,  often  makes  ham 
obscure  at  first  tight.  We,  therefore,  for  the  merely  English  reader  have  a  little  ex- 
panded or  at  least  brought  out  his  meaning.  But  for  the  Latin  reader,  who  will  enjoy 
bis  elliptical  energy,  we  have  sometimes  added  the  original  words* 
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shall  cite  two  i   Una  (nequc  multorum    you  could  p^reatly  admire^  but  might 


annorum  spaiio  divisa)  eetas  per  divini 
spiritue  viroh  JEechylunif  Sophoclem, 
£uripidem,  iUuetravit  Tragcediam. 
Not  that  Uils  trinity  of  poeU  waa  so 
contemporary  as  brothers  are;  but 
they  were  contemporary  as  youthful 
uncles  in  relation  to  elderly  nephews : 
^schylus  was  viewed  as  a  senior  by 
Sophocles*  Sophocles  by  Euripides: 
but  all  might  by  possibility  have  met 
together  (what  a  constellation  I)  at 
the  same  table.  Again*  says  Pater- 
culus>  QuidanU  Isocratem,  quid  post 
ejus  auditores,  clcarum  in  oratoribus 
fuU  f  Nothinsr  of  any  distinction  in 
oratory  before  Isoorates*  nothing  after 
bis  personal  audience*  So  confined 
was  that  orbit  within  which  the  per- 
fection of  Greek  tragedv*  within  wnich 
the  perfection  of  Greek  eloquence  re- 
volved* The  same  law,  the  same 
strong  tendency*  he  insists*  is  ilius* 
trated  in  the  dinerent  schools  of  Greek 
comedy  ;  and  again  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy. Nay*  it  is  more  extensively 
illustrated  amongst  Greek  artists  in 
general :  *'  Hoc  idem  evenisse  gram-- 
matids,  piastis,  picioribus,  scalptori' 
bus,  quisquis  teniporum  instiierit  notis 
^^rfperiet," 

From  Greece  Patercub^a  translates 
the  question  to  his  own  country  in  the 
following  pointed  manner:  summing 
up  the  whole  doctrine  and  re-affirming 
it  in  a  form  almost  startling  and  ques- 
tionable by  its  rigour— <'  Adeo  artatum 
angusUis  temporumt*  so  punctually 
concentrated  was  all  merit  within  the 
closest  limits  of  time*  **  ui  nemo  me* 
morii  dignust  alter  ab  aiiero  videri 
nequiverini  :*^  no  man  of  any  consi- 
deration but  he  might  have  had  oeular 
cognizance  of  all  others  in  his  own 
field  who  atlaiiied  to  distinction.  He 
adds — "  NeqAehoc  in  GrcBcia  quamin 
Romanis  evenit  nutgis.*' 

His  illustrations  from  the  Roman 
literature  we  do  not  me^n  to  fallow : 
one  only*  as  requbite  for  our  purpose* 
we  cite: — **  Oratio,  ac  vis  foretisis, 
perftctumque  proses  ehquentice  decus 
{pace  P.  Crassi  et  Gracchorum  dixe^ 
rim)  ita  universa  sub  principe  operis 
MUZ  erupii  Tuiiio,  nt  mirari  mminem 
possis  nisi  aul  ab  ilio  visum,  aut  qui 
iihan  viderit,**  This  is  said  with  epi-» 
grammatic  point:  the  perfection  of 
prose/ and  fhe  brilliancy  of  Myle  as  an 
artificial  acconiplishiYrent/  was  so  iden- 
tified with  Ciceto's  generation,  that 
no  distinguished  artist*  none  whom 


be  called  his  contemporary  ;  none  so 
much  his  senior,  but  Cicero  might 
have  seen  Aim-^none  so  much  his 
junior*  but  he  might  have  seen  Cicero. 
It  is  true  that  Crassus*  in  Ciceco's 
infancy*  and  the  two  Gracchi,  in  the 
infancy  of  Crassus*  (neither  of  whom* 
therefore*  could  have  been  seen  by 
Cicero*)  were  memorably  potent  as 
orators ;  in  fact,  for  tragical  results 
to  themselves*  (which*  by  the  way* 
was  the  universal  destiny  of  great 
Roman  orators;)  and  nobody  was 
more  sensible  of  their  majestic  pre- 
tensions, merely  as  orators*  than  Cicero 
himself,  who  has*  accordingly*  made 
Crassus  and  Antonv  predominant 
speakers  in  his  splendid  cualogues  De 
Oraiore,  But  they  were  merely  de- 
moniac powers*  not  artists.  And  with 
respeet  to  these  early  orators*  (as  also 
with  respect  to  some  others*  whose 
names  we  have  omitted,)  Paterculus 
has  made  a  special  reservation.  So  that 
he  had  not  at  all  overlooked  the  claims 
of  these  great  men  ;  but  he  did  not 
feel  that  any  real  exception  to  his 
general  law  was  created  by  orators* 
who  were*  indeed,  wild  organs  of 
party  rage  or  popular  frenzy*  but 
who  wilfully  disdained  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  refinements  of 
literature.  Such  orators  did  not  re- 
gard themselves  as  intellectual,  but  as 
political*  powers.  Confining  himself 
to  oratory*  and  to  the  perteetion  of 
prose  composition*  written  or  spoken* 
in  the  sense  of  great  literary  accom- 
plishments, beginning  in  natural 
power  but  perfected  by  art*  Pater- 
culus stands  to  his  assertion — that  this 
mode  of  haman  genius  had  so  crowded 
its  development  within  the  brief  cir- 
'  cuit  of  Cicero's  life*  (threescore  yean 
and  three*)  as  that  the  total  series  of 
Roman  orators  formed  a  sort  of  circle 
centring  in  that  supreme  orator's  per- 
son, such  as*  in  modern  times*  we  might 
call  an  electrical  circle ;  each  link  of 
the  chain  having  been  either  electrified 
by  Cicero*  or  having  electrified  Mm. 
Seneca*  with  great  modesty*  repeats 
the  very  same  assertion  in  other  words: 
-— '<  Quicquid  Romctna  facundia  ha* 
buit,  quod  insoienii  Crracies  €uU  oppo» 
mU  aut  prasferatp  circa  Cicerontm 
efftoruii. '  *  A  most  ingenoous  and  self- 
forgetting  homage  in  him ;  for  a  nobler 
master  of  thinking  than  himself*  Pa- 
ganism has  not  to  8h6'^*  nor — when  the 
cant  of  criticism  has  done  its  worst— 
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a  more  brilliant  master  of  composi- 
tion. And  were  bis  rule  construed 
literally^  it  would  exclude  tbe  two 
Pliniesy  the  two  Senecas^  Tacitus, 
Quinctilian,  and  others  from  the  ma^ 
tricula  of  Roman  eloquence.  Not  one 
of  these  men  could  have  seen  Cicero; 
all  were  diyided  bj  more  than  one 
generation ;  and  yet>  most  unques- 
tionablj,  though  all  were  too  reason- 
able to  have  fancied  themselves  any 
match  for  the  almighty  orator  in  pub- 
lic, speaking,  yet  not  one  but  was  an 
equally  accomplished  artist  in  written 
composition,  and  under  a  law  of  arti- 
ficial style  far  more  difficult  to 
manage. 

Howeyer,  with  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  too  unmodified  a  form  of 
expression,  we  must  allow  that  the 
singular  phenomenon  first  noticed  by 
Paterculus,  as  connecting  itself  with 
the  manifestations  of  human  genius,  is 
sufficiently  established  by  so  much  of 
human  history  as  even  he  had  witness- 
ed. For,  if  it  should  be  alleged  that 
political  changes  accounted  for  the 
extinction  of  oral  eloquence,  concur- 
rently with  the  death  of  Cicero,  still 
there  are  cases  more  than  enough^ 
eyen  in  the  poetry  of  both  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  say  nothing  of  the  arts, 
which  bear  out  the  general  fact  of 
human  genius  coming  forward  by  in- 
sulated groups  and  clusters ;  or,  if 
Pagan  ages  had  left  that  point  doubt- 
ful, we  haye  since  witnessed  Christlau 
repetitions  of  the  truth  on  the  yery 
widest  scale.  The  Italian  age  of 
Leo  X.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
French  age  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  German 
$ige,  commencing  with  Kant,  Wieland, 
Goethe,  in  tbe  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries — all  illustrate  the 
tendency  to  these  intermitting  pa- 
roxysms of  intellectual  energy.  The 
iightning  and  the  storm  seem  to  have 
made  the  circuit  of  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean heavens,  to  have  formed  vor- 
tices Buccessively  in  every  civilized 
land,  and  to  have  discharged  them- 
selves, by  turns,  from  every  quarter 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  our  own  coun- 
try there  have  been  three  such  gather- 
ings of  intellectual  power: — 1st,  the 
Age  of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and 
the  great  school  of  dramatists  that 
were  already  dying  out  in  the  latter 
days  of  Ben  Jonson,  (1636,)  and  were 
finally  extingnished  by  the  great  civil 
commotions  beginning  in  1642 ;  2dlyi 
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the  age  of  Queen  Anne  and  George 
1. ;  Sdly,  the  age  commencing  with 
Cowper,  partially  roused,  perhaps,  by 
the  American  war,  and  afterwards  so 
powerfully  stimulated  (as  was  the  cor- 
responding era  of  Kant  and  Wieland) 
by  the  French  Revolution.  This  last 
volcanic  eruption  of  the  British  ge- 
nius has  displayed  enofmous  power 
and  splendour.  Let  malice  and  the 
base  detraction  of  contemporary  jea- 
lousy say  what  it  will,  greater  origin- 
ality of  genius,  more  expansive  variety 
of  talent,  never  was  exhibited  than  in 
our  own  country  since  the  year  1798. 
Every  mode  of  excellence,  except  only 
dramatic  excellence,  (in  which  we 
have  nothing  modem  to  place  by  the 
side  of  Schiller's  Walienstein,)  has 
been  revealed  in  dazzling  lustre.  And 
'  he  that  denies  it — may  he  be  suffocated 
by  his  own  bilious  envy ! 

But  the  point  upon  which  we 
wish  to  ^x  the  reader's  attention, 
in  citing  this  interesting  observation 
of  the  Roman  officer,  and  the  reason 
for  which  we  have  cited  it  at  all,  is 
not  so  much  for  the  mere  fact  of 
these  spring-tides  occurring  in  the  ma^ 
nifestations  of  human  genius,  inter« 
mitting  pulses  (so  to  speak)  in  human 
energies,  as  the  psychological  pecu- 
liarity which  seems  to  affect  the  cycle 
of  their  recnrrepces.  Paterculus  oc-« 
cupies  himself  chiefly  with  the  causes 
of  such  phenomena;  and  one  main 
cause  he  suggests  as  lying  in  the  emu- 
lation which  possesses  men  when  once 
a  specific  direction  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  public  competitions.  TbiSf 
no  doubt,  IS  one  of  the  causes.  But  a 
more  powerful  cause,  perhaps,  lies  in 
a  principle  of  union  than  in  any  prin- 
ciple of  division  amongst  men — viz. 
in  the  principle  of  sympathy.  Tke 
great  Italian  painters,  for  instance, 
were  doubtless  evoked  in  such  crowds 
by  the  action  of  this  principle.  To 
hear  the  buzz  of  idolizing  admiration 
settling  for  years  upoti  particulitt 
works  of  art  and  artists — kindles  some- 
thing better  than  merely  the  ambition 
•and  rivalship  of  men  |  it  kindles  feeU 
ings  happier  and  more  faTourable  to 
excellence — viz.  genial  love  and  com- 
prehension of  the  qualities  fitted  to  stir 
so  profound  and  lasting  an  emotion. 
This  contagion  of  sympathy  runs  elec- 
trically through  society,  searches  high 
and  low  for  congenial  powersi  and  suf- 
fers none  to  lurk  unknown  to  the  poa« 
sessor.    A  yortex  b  created  which 
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draws  intoits  snctionwhateTer  is  liable 
to  a  similar  action.  But,  not  to  lin- 
ger upon  this  question  of  causes,  what 
we  wish  to  place  under  the  reader's 
eye  is  rather  the  peculiar  type  which 
belongs  to  these  revolutions  of  national 
intellect,  according  to  the  place  which 
each  occupies  in  the  order  of  success 
sion.  Possibly  it  would  seem  an  over- 
refinement  if  we  were  to  suggest  that 
the  odd  terms  in  the  series  indicate 
creative  energies,  and  the  even  terms 
reflectiTe  energies;  and  we  are  far 
enough  from  ifiiBcting  the  honours  of 
any  puerile  hypothesis.  But,  in  a 
general  way,  it  seems  plausible  and 
reasonable— that  there  will  be  alterna- 
ting successions  of  power  in  the  first 
place,  and  next  of  reaction  upon  that 
power  from  the  reflectiTe  faculties.  It 
does  seem  natural,  that  first  of  all 
should  blossom  the  energies  of  creative  ' 
power ;  and,  in  the  next  era  of  the  lite- 
rature, when  the  consciousness  has 
been  brightened  to  its  own  agen- 
cies—will be  likely  to  come  forward 
the  re-agencies  of  the  national  mind 
on  what  it  has  created.  The  period 
of  meditation  will  succeed  to  the  period 
of  production.  Or,  if  the  energies  of 
creation  are  again  partially  awake, 
finding  themselves  forestalled,  as  re'« 
gards  the  grander  passions,  they  will 
be  likely  to  settle  upon  the  feebler 
elements  of  manners.  Social  differ- 
ences wUl  now  fix  the  attention  by  way 
of  substitute  for  the  bolder  differences 
of  nature.  Should  a  third  period, 
aftertheswingof  the  pendulum  through 
an  arch  of  centuries,  succeed  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  national  genius, 
it  b  possible  that  the  long  interval^ 
since  iJie  inaugural  sera  of  creative 
art,  will  have  so  changed  all  the  ele- 
ments of  society,  and  the  aspects  of 
life,  as  to  restore  the  mind  to  much  of 
its  infant  freedom ;  it  may  no  longer 
feeltheeaptivity  of  an  imitative  spiritin 
dealmg  with  the  very  same  class  of  cre- 
ations as  exercised  its  earliest  powers. 
The  original  national  genius  may  now 
come  forward  in  perfectly  new  forms 
without  the  sense  of  oppression  from 
inimitable  models.  The  hoar  of  ages 
may  have  withdrawn  some  of  these  mo- 
dels from  active  competition.  And 
thus  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  os- 
cillations between  the  creative  and  re- 
flective energies  of  the  mind  might  go 
on  through  a  cycle  of  many  ages. 

In  our  own  literature  we  see  this 
aoheme  of  oscillationB  illustrated.    In 
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the  Shakspeare  period  we  see  the  ful- 
ness of  life  and  the  enormity  of  power 
Growing  up  a  tropical  exuberance  of 
vegetation.  A  century  afterwards  we 
see  a  generation  of  men,  lavishly  en- 
dowed with  genius,  but  partly  degrad- 
ed by  the  injurious  training  of  a  most 
profligate  era  growing  out  of  great 
revolutionary  convulsions,  and  partly 
lowered  in  the  tone  of  their  aspirations 
by  a  despair  of  rivaling  the  great 
creations  of  their  predecessors.  We 
see  them  universally  acquiescing  in 
humbler  modes  of  ambition ;  showing 
sometimes  a  corresponding  merit  to 
that  of  their  greatest  forefathers,  but 
merit  (if  sometimes  equal)  yet  equal 
upon  a  lower  scale.  Thirdly,  In  the 
eighteenth  and  ninteenth  centuries  we 
see  a  new  birth  of  original  genius,  of 
which  it  is  not  lawful  to  affirm  any 
absolute  inferiority,  even  by  compari- 
son with  the  Shakspearian  age  of 
Titans.  For  whatsoever  is  strictly 
and  thoroughly  original,  being  mi 
generis,  cannot  be  better  or  worse 
than  any  other  model  of  excellence 
which  is  also  original.  One  animal 
structure,  compared  with  another  of 
a  different  class,  is  equally  good  and 
perfect.  One  vdley,  which  is  no  copy 
of  another,  but  has  a  separate  and 
peculiar  beauty,  cannot  be  compared 
for  any  purpose  of  disadvantage  with 
another.  One  poem,  which  is  com- 
posed upon  a  law  of  its  own,  and  has 
a  characteristic  or  separate  beauty  of 
its  own,  cannot  be  inferior  to  any 
other  poem  whatsoever.  The  class, 
the  order,  may  be  inferior ;  the  scale 
may  be  a  lower  one;  but  the  indi- 
vidual work,  the  degree  of  merit 
marked  upon  the  scale,  must  be  equal 
—if  only  the  poem  is  equally  original. 
In  all  such  cases,  understand,  ye  mi- 
serable snarlers  at  contemporary  merit, 
that  the  puerile  gout  de  camparaison 
(as  La  Bruyere  calls  it)  is  out  of  place ; 
universally  you  cannot  affirm  any  tm- 
parity,  where  the  ground  is  preoccu- 
pied by  dispariiy.  Where  there  is  no 
parity  of  principle,  there  is  no  basis 
for  comparison. 

Now,  passing,  with  the  benefit  of 
these  explanations,  to  Grecian  litera- 
ture, we  may  observe  that  there  were 
in  that  field  of  human  intellect  no  more 
than  two  developments  of  power  from 
first  to  last.  And,  perhaps,  the  un« 
learned  reader  (for  it  is  to  the  praise 
and  honour  of  a  powerful  journal,  that 
it  has  the  unlearned  equally  with  the 
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learned  amongst  its  readers)  will  thank  It  is  important  for  our  purpose— it  will 
us  for  here,  giving  him,  in  a  very  few  be  interesting^  even  without  that  pur- 
words,  such  an  account  of  the  Gre-  pose^  for  the  reader--to  notice  the  dis- 
cian  literature  in  its  periods  of  mani-  tinguishing  character^  or  marks*  by 
festation,  and  in  the  relations  existing  which  the  two  clusters  are  separately 
between  these  periods— that  he  shaU  recognised ;  the  marks*  both  personal 
not  easily  forget  them.  and  chronologicaL  As  to  the  personal 
There  were*  in  illustration  of  the  distinctions,  we  haye  said— that  in  each 
Roman  aide-de-camp's*  doctrine*  two  ease  severally  the  two  men*  who  offer- 
groups  or  clusters  of  Grecian  wits ;  ed  the  nucleus  to  the  gathering*  ha]>« 
two  depositions  or  stratifications  of  the  pened  to  be  otherwise  the  most  emi* 
national  genius :  and  these  were  about  nent  and  splendid  men  of  the  period, 
a  century  apart.  What  makes  them  Who  were  they?  The  one  was  Pe- 
specially  rememberable  is— the  fact  btcles*  the  other  was  Alvxandee  or 
that  each  of  these  brilliant  clusters  had  Macedon.  Except  ThemiBtocles*  who 
gathered  separately  about  that  man  as  may  be  ranked  as  senior  to  Pericles 
central  pivot,  who*  even  apart  from  byjustonegeneration*'(or  thirty-three 
this  relation  to  the  literature*  was  years*)t  in  Uie  whole  deduction  of  Gre- 
otherwlse  the  leading  spirit  of  his  age.  cian  annals   no   other   public  man* 


*  "  The  Roman  aide^-camp^s." — ^Ezcqm,  reader,  this  modern  phrase :  by  what 
other  is  it  postible  to  express  the  relation  to  Tiberius,  and  the  military  office  about  his 
person,  which  Paterculus  held  on  the  German  frontier  ?  In  the  104th  chapter  of  his 
second  book  he  says — "  Hoc  tempus  me,  /unetum  ante  triimnatu  castrorum,  Tib. 
CcBsaris  militem  fecit  ;"*  which  in  our  version  is — "  This  epoch  placed  me.  who  had 
previously  discharged  the  duties  of  camp-marshal,  upon  the  staff  of  Cnsar."  And  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that*  having  been  made  a  brigadier.general  of  cavalry  (  ake  prcB/ectus) 
under  a  commission  which  dated  from  the  very  day  of  C8e8aT*8  adoption  into  the  Im- 
perial house  and  the  prospect  of  succession,  so  that  the  two  acts  of  grace  ran  concur- 
reoily — thenceforwards  "per  annos  continuous  IX.  pnefectus  aut  legatus,  spectator, et 
pro  eaptu  mediocritatis  mea,  adjutor  fui " — or,  as  we  beg  to  translate*  "  through  a 
period  of  nine  consecutive  years  from  this  date,  I  acted  either  as  military  lieutenant  to 
Caesar,  or  as  ministerial  secretary*"  [such  we  hold  to  be  the  true  virtual  equivalent  of 
prcefectue^i,  e.,  speaking  fully  of  prce/ectus  prcBtorio,"]  "acting  simultaneously  as  in- 
spector of  the  public  works*"  [bridges  and  vast  fortifications  on  the  north-east  Ger- 
man frontier,]  *'  And  (to  the  best  capacity  of  my  slender  faculties)  as  his  personal  aide- 
de-camp."  Possibly  the  reader  may  choose  to  give  a  less  confined  or  professional 
meaning  to  the  word  adjutor.  But,  in  apology,  we  must  suggest  two  cautions  to  him : 
1st,  That  elsewhere,  Paterculus  does  certainly  apply  the  term  as  a  military  designation* 
bearing  a  known  technical  meaning;  and,  2d,  That  this  word  adjutor ^  in  other  non- 
military  uses,  as  for  instance  on  the  stage,  had  none  htit  a  technical  meaniog. 

f  This  is  too  much  to  allow  for  a  generation  in  those  days,  when  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  was  much  less  than  at  present :  but*  as  an  exceedingly  convenient  allow- 
ance (jfince  thrice  33^  is  just  equal  to  a  centwy,)  it  may  be  allowedly  used  in  all  cases 
not  directly  bearing  on  technical  questions  of  dvil  economy.  Meantime,  as  we  love 
to  suppose  ourselves  in  all  cases  as  speaking  virginibus  puerisque,  who,  though  reading 
no  man's  paper  throughout,  may  yet  often  read  a  page  or  a  paragraph  of  every  man's 
— we,  for  the  chance  of  catching  their  eye  in  a  case  where  they  may  really  gain  in  two 
minutes  an  ineradicable  conspectus  of  the  Greek  literature,  (and  for  the  sake  of  igno- 
rant people  universally,  whose  interests  we  hold  sacred*)  add  a  brief  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  generation.  Is  it  meant  or  imagined — that,  in  so  narrow  a  compass 
as  33  years  -f  4  months  the  whole  populadon  of  a  city,  or  a  people,  could  have  died 
off?  By  no  means :  not  under  the  lowest  value  of  human  life.  What  is  meant  is^- 
that  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  population  will  have  died :  not  X,  the  actual  popula- 
tion, but  a  number  equal  to  X.  Suppose  the  population  of  Paris  900*000.  Then*  in 
the  time  allowed  for  one  generation*  900,000  will  have  died  :  but  then,  to  make  up  that 
number,  there  will  be  300,000  furnished,  not  by  the  people  now  existing,  but  by  the 
people  who  wUl  be  bom  in  the  course  of  the  thhty-three  years.  And  thus  the  ballot- 
ing for  death  falls  only  upon  two  out  of  three*  whom  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  hit.^  It 
^alls  not  exclusively  upon  X,  but  upon  X  +  Y :  this  latter  quality  Y  being  a  quantity 
flowing  concurrently  with  the  lapse  of  the  generation.  Obvious  as  this  explanation  is* 
and  almost  childish,  to  every  man  who  has  even  a  tincture  of  political  arithmetic,  it  is 
so  far  from  being  generally  obrious«-that*  out  of  every  thousand  who  will  be  inter- 
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Btatesmaiiy  captain-general^  adminis« 
trator  of  the  national  resources,  can  be 
mentioned  as  approaching  to  these  two 
men  in  splendour  of  reputation,  or 
even  in  real-  merit.  Pisistratus  was 
too  far  back :  Alcibiades^  who  might 
(chronologicallj  speaking)  have  been 
iho  son  of  Pericles»  was  too  unsteady, 
and  (according  to  Mr  Coleridge's 
eoinage)  *' unreliable ; "  or,  perhaps, 
in  more  correct  English,  too  '<  unrefy* 
uponable." 

Thus  far  our  purpose  prospers.  No 
man  can  pretend  to  forget  two  such 
centres  as  Pericles  for  the  elder 
group,  or  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
(the  *'  strong  he-goat"  of  Jewish  pro- 
phecy,)  for  the  Junior.  Round  these 
two^ciV  in  two  different  but  adjacent 
centuries,  gathered  the  total  starrj 
heaTcns— -the  galaxy,  the  Pantheon  of 
Grecian  intellect.  AH  that  Greece 
produced— of  awful  solemnity  in  her 
tragic  stage,  of  riotous  mirth  and  fancy 
in  her  comic  stage,  of  power  in  her 
eloquence,  of  wisdom  in  her  philoso- 
phy ;  all  that  has  since  tingled  in  the 
ears  of  twenty.four  centuries,  of  her 
prosperltjr  in  the  arts,  her  sculpture, 
her  architecture,  her  painting,  her 
music — every  thing,  in  short,  except- 
ing only  her  higher  mathematics,  which 
waited  for  a  further  development— 
which  required  the  incubation  of  the 
musing  intellect  for  yet  another  cen- 
tury— revolved  like  two  neighbouring 
planetary  systems  about  these  two 
•dar  orbs.  Two  mighty  vortices,  Pe- 
ricles and  Alexi^nder  the  Great,  drew 
into  strong  eddies  about  themselves  all 
the  glory  and  the  pomp  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, Greek  eloquence,  Greek  wisdom, 
Greek  art.  Next,  that  we  may  still 
more  severely  search  the  relations  in 
all  points  between  the  two  systems, 
let  us  assign  the  chronological  iocu*  of 
each:  because  that  will  furnish  an- 
other element  towards  the  exact  distri* 
bution  of  the  chart  representing  the 
motion  and  the  oscillations  of  human 
genius.  Pericles  had  a  very  long 
administration.  He  was  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Athens  for  upwards  of  one 
entire  generation.  He  died  in  the 
year  429  before  Christ,  and  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  that  great  P«loponne« 


sian  war,  which  was  the  one  sole 
intestine  war  for  Greece,  affecting 
every  nook  and  angle  in.  the  land. 
Now,  in  this  long  public  life  of  Peri- 
cles, we  are  at  liberty  to  fix  on  any  year 
as  his  chronological  ioeue.  On  good 
reasons,  not  called  for  in  this  place, 
we  fix  on  the  year  444.  This  -is  too 
remarkable  to  be  forgotten.  Four, 
Jour,  four,  what  at  some  gamea  of  cards 
is  called  a  "  prial,*'  (we  presume,  by 
an  elision  of  the  first  vowel  a,  for 
parialt)  forms  an  sBra  which  no  man 
can  forget.  It  was  the  fifteenth  year 
before  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  not 
flir  from  the  bisecting  year  of  his 
political  life.  Now,  passing  to  the 
other  system,  the  hcus  of  Alexander 
is  quite  as  remarkable,  as  little  liable 
to  be  forgotten  when  ouce  indicated, 
and  more  easily  determined,  because 
selected  from  a  narrower  range  of 
choice.  The  exact  chronological  toots 
of  Alexander  the  Great  is  333  years 
before  Christ.  Every  body  knows  how 
brief  was  the  career  of  this  great  man : 
it  terminated  in  the  year  820  before 
Christ.  But  the  annue  mirabitU  of 
his  public  life,  the  most  effective  and 
productive  year  throughout  his  orien- 
tal anabasis,  was  the  year  333  before 
Christ.  Here  we  have  another  "  prial,** 
a  prial  of  threes,  for  the  hcus  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Thus  far  the  elements  are  settled, 
the  chronological  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  the  two  great  planetary  sja- 
tems  into  which  the  Greek  literature 
breaks  up  and  distributes  itself:  444 
and  333  are  the  two  central  years  for 
the  two  systems :  allowing,  therefore, 
an  interspace  of  111  years  between 
the  foci  of  each.  It  is  thought  by  some 
people,  that  all  those  stars  which  you 
see  glittering  so  restlessly  on  a  keen 
frosty  night  in  a  high  latitude,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  sown  broad- 
cast with  as  much  carelessness  as  grain 
lies  on  a  thrashing  floor — here  show- 
ing vast  zaarrahs  of  desert  blue  sky ; 
there  again  lying  close,  and  to  some 
eyes  presenting 

**  The  beanttoos  semblance  of  a  flock  st 
rest,** 

are  in  fact  all  gathered  into  zones  or 


cited  in  leenking  the  earliest  revolutions  of  literature,  there  will  not  be  as  many  at 
seven  who  wiU  know,  even  coojecturally,  what  it  meant  by  a  generation.  Besides  infl- 
nlte  other  blundere  and  equivocations,  many  use  an  i^  and  oyetieraHtm  ss  syaonymoos , 
whilst  by  »i4de  the  French  u»i/orm^  mean  a  eenimry 
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Mtrata  ;  that  pur  own  wicked  little 
earthy  (with  the  whole  of  our  peculiar 
solar  system j)  is  a  part  of  such  a  zone  ; 
and  that  all  this  perfect  geometry  of 
the  heaTens,  these  radii  in  the  mighty 
wheel,  would  become  apparent,  if  we, 
the  spectators,  could  but  surrey  it  from 
the  true  centre ;  which  centre  may 
be  far  too  distant  for  any  vision  of  man, 
naked  or  armed,  to  reach.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  most  instructive  to 
see  how  many  apparent  scenes  of  con- 
fusion break  up  into  orderly  arrange- 
ment, when  you  are  able  to  apply  an 
a  priori  principle  of  organization  to 
their  seeming  chaos.  The  two  vortices 
of  the  Greek  literature  are  now  sepa- 
rated ;  the  chronological  loci  of  their 
centres  are  settled.  And  next,  we  re- 
quest the  reader  thoughtfully  to  con- 
aider  who  they  are  of  whom  the  eider 
aystem  is  composed. 

In  the  centre,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  is  Pericles — the  great  prac- 
tical statesman ;  and  that  orator  of 
^  whom  (amongst  so  many  that  vibrated 
thunderbolts)  it  was  said  peculiarlv 
that  he  thundered  and  lightened  as  if 
he  held  this  Jovian  attribute  by  some 
individual  title.  Wo  spare  you  Mil- 
ton's magnificent  description  from  the 
Paradise  Regained  of  such  an  orator 
*'  wielding  at  will  that  fierce  demo- 
cracy,*' partly  because  the  closing  line 
in  its  reference  *'  to  Macedon  and 
Artaxerxes'  throne,"  too  much  points 
the  homage  to  Demosthenes ;  but  still 
more,  because  by  too  trivial  a  repeti- 
tion of  splendid  passages,  a  serious  in- 
jury is  done  to  great  poets.  Passages 
of  great  musical  effect,  metrical 
bravuras,  are  absolutely  vulgarized 
by  too  perpetual  a  parroting — and 
the  care  of  Augustus  Cfssar,  ne  nomen 
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suum  ohselejieret,*  that  the  majesty  of 
his  name  should  not  be  vulgarized  by 
bad  poets,  is  more  seriously  needed 
in  our  days  on  behalf  of  great  poets, 
to  protect  them  from  trivial  or  too 
parrot- like  a  citation. 

Passing  onwards  from  Pericles,  you 
find  that  all  the  rest  in  his  system  were 
men  in  the  highest  sense  creative ;  ab- 
solutely setting  the  very  first  exam- 
ples, each  in  his  peculiar  walk  of  com- 
position ;  themselves  without  previous 
models,  and  yet  destined  every  man 
of  them  to  become  models  for  all  after- 
generations  ;  themselves  without  fa- 
thers or  mothers,  and  yet  having  all 
posterity  for  their  children.  First 
come  the  three  men  divini  spiritiis, 
under  a  heavenly  afflatus,  iEschylus— 
Sophocles  —  Euripides,  the  creators 
of  Tragedy  out  of  a  village  mum- 
mery. Next  comes  Aristophanes,  who 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  Co- 
medy. Then  comes  the  great  philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras,  who  first  theorised 
successfully  upon  man  and  the  world. 
Next  come,  whether  ereat  or  not,  the 
still  more  famous  philosophers-^So- 
crates,  Plato,  Xonophon.  Then  comes, 
leaning  upon  Pericles,  as  sometimes 
Pericles  leaned  upon  him,  the  divine 
artist,  Phidias  ;t  and  behind  this  im« 
mortal  man  walk  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides.  What  a  procession  to  Eleusis 
would  these  men  have  formed  ;  what 
a  frieze,  if  some  great  artist  could  ar- 
range it  as  dramatically  as  Chaucer 
has  arranged  the  Pilgrimage  to  Can^ 
terbury. 

It  will  be  granted  that  this  is  un- 
masquing  a  pretty  strong  battery  of 
great  guns  for  the  Athens  of  Pericles. 
Now,  let  us  step  on  a  hundred  years 
forward.     We  are  now  within  hail  of 


*  The  oddest  feature  in  so  odd  a  bariness  was — that  Augustus  committed  this  cas- 
tigation  of  bad  poets  to  th«  police.  But  whence  the  police  were  to  draw  the  skill  for  dis- 
tmguishing  between  good  poets  and  bad,  is  not  explained!  The  poets  mu«t  have  found 
their  weakminds  somewhat  astonished  by  the  sentences  ofthesS  reviewers — sitting  like  our 
justices  in  Quarter  Sessions — and  deciding,  perhaps,  very  much  in  the  same  terms ;  treat- 
ing an  Ode,  if  it  were  too  martial,  as  a  breach  of  the  peace :  directing  an  Epic  poet  to 
find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  during  the  next  two  years ;  and  for  the  writers  of 
Epithatamia  on  imperial  marriages,  ordering  them  "  to  be  privately  whipped,  and  dis- 
charged." The  whole  affair  is  the  mora  singular  as  coming  ft*om  one  who  carried  his 
eivilitasf  or  show  of  popular  manners,  even  to  affectation.  Power  without  the  invidiovs 
exterior  of  power  was  the  object  of  his  life.  Ovid  seems  to .  have  noticed  his  incon- 
sistency in  this  instance  by  reminding  him,  that  6ven  Jupiter  did  not  disdam  to  fttmish 
a  teme  laudiims  ipso  jure. 

"f  *'  Phidicu  :**  that  he  was  as  much  of  a  creative  power  as  the  rest  of  his  great  con- 
tempoiaries,  that  he  did  not  merely  take  up  or  pursue  a  career  already  opened  by 
others,  is  pietty  dear  from  the  state  of  Athena,  and  of  the  forty  marble  quarries 
which  he  began  to  lay  under  contribution.  The  quarries  were  previously  luiopensd ; 
the  eity  was  without  arehite^toral  splendour* 
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Alexander ;  and  a  brilliant  consistory 
of  Grecian  inen«  that  \b,  by  which  he 
is  surrounded.  There  are  now  exqui- 
site masters  of  the  more  refined  Uo- 
medy  s  there  are,  again,  great  philo- 
sophers, for  all  the  great  schools  are 
represented  by  able  successors;  and 
above  all  others,  there  is  the  one  philo- 
sopher who  played  with  men's  minds 
(according  to  Lord  Bacon's  compari- 
son) as  freely  as  cYcr  his  princely  pupil 
with  their  persons — there  is  Aristotle. 
There  are  great  orators,  and,  above  all 
others,  there  is  that  orator  whom  suc- 
ceeding generations  (wisely  or  not) 
have  adopted  as  the  representative 
name  for  what  is  conceivable  in  ora- 
torical perfection— there  is  Demos- 
thenes. Aristotle  and  Demosthenes 
are  in  themselves  bulwarks  of  power ; 
many  hosts  lie  in  those  two  names. 
For  artists,  again,  to  range  against 
Phidias,  there  is  Lysippus  the  sculp- 
tor, and  there  is  Apelles  the  psdnter. 
For  great  captains  and  masters  of 
strategic  art,  there  is  Alexander  him- 
self, with  a  glittering  cortege  of  ge- 
neral officers,  well  qualified  to  wear 
the  crowns  which  they  will  win,  and 
to  head  the  dynasties  which  they  will 
found.  Historians  there  are  now,  as 
in  that  former  age.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
M  turn-out'*  is  showy  and  imposing. 

Before  coming  to  that  point,  that  is, 
before  comparing  the  second  "  depo- 
sit" (geologically  speaking)  of  Gre- 
cian genius  with  the  first,  let  us  con- 
sider what  it  was  (if  any  thing)  that 
connected  them.  Here,  reader,  we 
would  wish  to  put  a  question.  Saving 
your  presence.  Did  you  ever  see  what 
18  called  a  dumb-bell  ?  We  have  ; 
and  know  it  by  more  painful  evidence 
than  that  of  sight. 

You,  therefore,  oh  reader  I  if  person* 
ally  cognisant  of  dumb-bells,  we  shall 
remind — if  not,  we  shall  inform — that 
it  is  a  cylindrical  bar  of  iron,  issuing 
at  each  end  in  a  globe  of  the  same 
metal,  and  usually  it  is  sheathed  in 
green  baize ;  but,  perfidiously  so,  if 
that  covering  is  meant  to  deny  or  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  those  heart-rending 
thumps  which  it  inflicts  upon  one*s 
too  confiding  fingers  every  third  ictus. 
By  the  way,  we  have  a  vague  remem- 
brance that  the  late  Mr  Thurtell— .the 
same  who  was  generally  censured  for 
murdering  the  late  Mr  Weare— once 
in  a  dark  lobby  attempted  to  murder 
a  friend  by  means  of  a  dumb-bell ;  in 
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which  he  showed  his  judgment— ^we 
mean  in  his  choice  of  tools ;  for  other- 
wise, in  attempting  to  murder  his 
friend,  he  was  to  blame.  Now,  reader, 
it  is  under  this  image  of  the  dumb-bell 
we  couch  an  allegory.  Those  globes 
at  each  end,  are  the  two  systems  or 
separate  clusters  of  Greek  literature ; 
and  that  cylinder  which  connects  them, 
is  the  long  man  that  ran  into  each 
system— binding  the  two  together. 
Who  was  that?  It  was  Isocrates. 
Great  we  cannot  call  him  in  con- 
science; and  therefore,  by  way  of 
compromise,  we  call  him  long,  which, 
in  one  sense,  he  certainly  was  ;  for  be 
lived  through  four- and. twenty  Olym- 

?iads,  each  containing  four  solar  years, 
le  narrowly  escaped  being  a  hundred 
years  old ;  and  though  that  did  not 
carry  him  from  centre  to  centre,  yet, 
as  each  system  might  be  suppt^ied  to 
protend  a  radius  each  way  of  twenty 
years,  he  had,  in  fact,  a  full  personal 
cognisance  (and  pretty  equally)  of  the 
two  systems,  remote  as  they  were,  * 
which  composed  the  total  world  of 
Grecian  genius.  Two  circumstances 
have  made  this  man  interesting  to 
all  posterity  ;  so  that  people,  the  most 
remote  and  different  in  character, 
(Cicero,  for  instance,  and  Milton)  have 
taken  a  delight  in  his  memory.  One 
is,  that  the  school  of  rhetoric  in  Athens, 
which  did  not  finally  go  down  till  the 
reign  of  Justinian ;  and,  therefore, 
lasted  above  nine  hundred  and  forty 
years  without  interruption,  began  with 
Aim.  He  was,  says  Cicero  De  Orat., 
"  Pater  eloquentis ;  "  and  elsewhere 
he  calls  him  **  Communis  magister 
oratorum .  * '  True,  he  never  practised 
himself,  for  which  he  had  two  reasons 
— <*my  lungs,"  he  tells  us  himself, 
*'  are  weak ;"  and  secondly,  "  I  am 
naturally,  as  well  as  upon  principle, 
a  coward."  There  he  was  right.  A 
man  would  never  have  seen  twenty- 
four  Olympiads  who  had  gone  about 
brawling  and  giving  "jaw,"  as  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  did.  You  see 
what  they  made  of  it.  The  other 
feature  of  interest  in  this  long  man  is 
precisely  that  fact,  viz.  that  he  was 
long.  Every  body  looks  with  kind- 
ness upon  the  snowy-headed  man  who 
saw  the  young  prince  Alexander  of 
Macedon  within  four  years  of  his  start- 
ing for  Persia  ;  and  personally  knew 
most  of  those  that  gave  lustre  to  the 
levees  of  Pericles.  Accordingly,  it  is 
for  this  quality  of  length  that  Milton 
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honours  him  with  a  touching  memo- 
riid ;  for  Isocrates  was  **  that  old  man 
eloquent'*  of  Milton's  sonoet^  whom  the 
battle  of  Cheeronea,  **  fatal  to  liberty, 
killed  with  report.**  This  battle,  by 
which  Philip  OYerthrew  the  last 
straggles  of  dying  independence  in 
Greece,  occurred  in  the  year  338 
before  Christ.  Philip  was  himself 
assassinated  two  years  later.  Conse- 
ouently,  had  Isocrates  pulled  out,  like 
Uaoutchouc,  a  little  longer,  he  might 
have  seen  the  silver  shields,  or  Mace- 
donian life-guards,  embarking  for 
Persia*  In  less  than  five  years  from 
that  same  battle,  <<  fatal  to  liberty," 
Alexander  was  taking  fatal  liberties 
with  Persia,  and  tickling  the  catas- 
trophe of  Darius.  There  were  just 
seventy  good  years  between  the  two 
expeditions — the  Persian  anabasis  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  aud  the  Persian 
anabasb  of  Alexander ;  but  Isocrates 
knew  personally  many  officers  and 
Savons*  in  both. 

Others,  beside  Cicero  and  Milton, 
have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Iso- 
crates ;  and,  for  the  very  circumstance 
we  have  been  noticing,  his  length. 


combined  with  the  accident  of  posi- 
tion which  made  that  length  effective 
in  connecting  the  twofold  literature  of 
Greece.  Had  he  been  **  long  '*  in  any 
other  situation  than  just  in  that  dreary 
desert  between  the  oasis  of  Pericles 
and  the  oasis  of  Alexander,  what  good 
would  that  have  done  us  ?  *<  A  wound- 
ed snake*'  or  an  Alexandrine  verse 
would  have  been  as  useful.  But  he, 
feeling  himself  wanted,  laid  his  length, 
down  like  a  rail-road,  exactly  where 
he  could  be  useful— with  his  positive 
pole  towards  Pericles,  and  his  negative 
pole  towards  Alexander.  Even  Gib- 
bon— even  the  frosty  Gibbon — con- 
descends to  be  pleased  with  this  sea- 
sonable application  of  his  two  termini : 
— <<  Our  sense,"  says  he,  in  his  40th 
chapter,  **  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  is*  exalted  f  by  the  simple  re- 
collection, that  Isocrates  was  the  com- 
E anion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  that 
e  assisted,  perhaps  with  the  historian 
Thucydides,  at  the  first  representa- 
tions of  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  and 
the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides.'*  So  far 
in  relation  to  the  upper  terminus  of 
the  long  man;  next,  with  reference 


*  •**  OfBcers  and  savans" — Ctesias  held  the  latter  character,  Xenophon  united  both, 
Sn  the  earlier  expedition.  These  were  friends  of  Isocrates.  In  the  latter  expedition, 
the  difficnlly  would  have  been  to  find  the  man,  whether  officer  or  savant,  who  was 
not  the  friend  of  Isocrates.  Old  oge,  such  as  his,  was  a  very  rare  thing  in  Greece — 
a  fact  which  is  evident  from  the  Greek  work  surriving  on  the  subject  of  Macrobiotics : 
few  cases  occur  beyond  seventy.  This  accident,  therefore,  of  length  in  Isocrates  must 
have  made  him  already  one  of  the  standing  lions  in  Athens  for  the  last  twenty-six 
years  of  his  life  ;  while,  for  the  last  seventy,  his  professorship  of  rhetoric  must  have 
brought  htm  into  connexion  with  every  great  family  in  Greece.  One  thing  puszles  us, 
what  he  did  with  his  money>  for  he  must  have  made  a  great  deal.  He  had  two  prices ; 
but  he  charged  high  to  those  who  could  afford  it ;  and  why  not  ?  people  are  not  to 
learn  Greek  for  nothing.  Yet,  being  a  teetotaller  and  a  coward,  how  could  he  spend 
his  money  ?  That  question  is  vexatious.  However,  this  one  possibility  in  the  long 
man's  life  will  for  ever  make  him  interesting ;  he  might,  and  it  is  even  probable  that 
he  might,  have  seen  Xenophon  dismonni  from  some  horse  which  he  had  stolen  at  Tre- 
bisond  on  bis  return  from  the  Persian  expedition ;  and  he  might  have  seen  Alex- 
ander mount  for  Chnronea.  Alexander  was  present  at  that  battle,  and  personally 
joined  in  a  charge  of  cavalry.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  ridden  Buce- 
phalus. 

f  ''  Is  eatdted," — The  logic  of  Gibbon  may  seem  defective.  Why  should  it  exalt 
onr  sense  of  human  dignity — that  Isocrates  was  the  youthful  companion  of  Plato  or 
Euripides,  and  the  aged  companion  of  Demosthenes  ?  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  men- 
tioned, that,  in  the  sentence  preceding,  he  had  spoken  of  Athens  as  a  city  that  "  con- 
densed, within  the  period  of  a  single  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and  millions."  The  con- 
densation is  the  measure  of  the  dignity;  and  Isocrates,  as  the  *'  single  life"  alluded 
to,  is  the  measure  of  the  condensation.  That  is  the  logic.  By  the  way.  Gibbon  ought 
always  to  be  dted  by  the  chapter — ^the  page  and  volume  of  course  evanesce  with  many 
forms  of  publication,  whilst  the  chapter  ia  always  available ;  and,  in  the  commonest 
form  of  twelve  volumes,  becomes  useful  in  a  second  function,  aa  a  guide  to  the  parti- 
cular volume;  for  six  chapters,  with  hardly  any  exception,  (i/any,)  are  thrown  into 
each  volume.  Consequently,  the  40th  chapter^  staadlng  in  the  seventh  series  of  sixesy 
indicates  the  seventh  volume. 
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to  the  lower  terminus,  Gibbon  goes 
on : — '*  And  that  his  pupils,  iGschines 
and  Demosthenes,  contended  for  the 
crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of 
Aristotle,  the  master  of  Theophrastns, 
who  taught  at  Athens  with  the  found- 
ers of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects.** 

Now  then,  reader,  you  are  arriyed 
at  that  station  from  which  you  over- 
IooIl  the  whole  of  Greek  literature,  as 
a  few  explanations  will  soon  conYioce 
Tou.  Where  is  Homer,  where  is 
Hesiod  ?  You  ask — where  is  Pindar  ? 
Homer  and  Hesiod  lived  a  thousand 
years  B.C.,  or  by  the  lowest  compu- 
tations, near  nine  hundred.  For  any 
thing  that  we  know,  they  may  have 
lived  with  Tubal  Cain.  At  all  events, 
they  belong  to  no  power  or  agency 
that  set  in  motion  the  age  of  Pericles, 
or  that  operated  on  that  age.  Pindar, 
again,  was  a  solitary  emanation  of  some 
unknown  influences,  at  Thebes,  more 
than  five  hundred  years  B.C.  He  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  era  as  Pytha- 
goras. These  are  all  that  can  be  cited 
Qefore  Pericles. 

Next,  for  the  ages  after  Alexander, 
U  is  certain  that  Greece  Proper  was 
80  much  broken  in  spirit  by  the  loss  of 
her  autonomy  dating  from  that  era— 
as  never  again  to  have  rallied  suffi- 
ciently'to  produce  a  single  man  of 
genius ;  not  one  solitary  writer,  who 
acted  a9  a  power  upon  the  national 
mind.  Callimachus  was  nobody  ;  and 
not  decidedly  Grecian,  Theocritus, 
a  man  of  real  genius  in  a  limited  way, 
is  a  Grecian  in  that  sense  only  accord, 
ipg  to  which  an  Anglo-American  is 


an  Englishman.      Besides,  that  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.    Of 
any  other  writers,  we  possess  onlj  a 
few  fragments :    and  of    Anacreon, 
who  must  have  been  a  poet  of  original 
power,  from  the  very  extended  influ- 
ence of  his  writings,  we  do  not  cer« 
tainly  know  that  we  have  any  remains 
at  all.     Of  those  which  pass  under  his 
name,  not  merely  the  authorship,  but 
the  era  is  very  questionable  indeed. 
As  to  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  the  un- 
learned reader  must  understand  that 
both  belong  to  J9»5^  Christian  ages. 
And  for  all  the  Greek  emigrants  who 
may  have  written  histories,  such  as  we 
now  value  for  their  matter  more  than 
for  their  execution,  one  and  all  they 
belong  too  much  to  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, that  we  should    ever  think  of 
connecting  them  with  native  Greek 
literature.*     Polybius  in  the  days  of 
the  second  Scipio,  Dion  Cassius,  and 
Appian,  in  the  acme  of  Roman  civility, 
are  no  more  Grecian  authors,  because 
they  wrote  in  Greek,  than  the  Empe- 
ror Marcus  Antoninus,  or  Julian,  were 
other  than    Romans,  because,  from 
monstrous  coxcombry,  they  chose  to 
write  in  Greek  their  barren  raemor- 
anda.      As   well   might  Gibbon  be 
thought  not  an  Englishman,  or  Leib- 
nitz not    a    German ;    because    the 
former,  in  composing  the  first  draft  of 
his  essay  on  literature,  and  the.  latter 
in  composing  his  Theodicee,  used  the 
French  language.     The  motive  in  all 
these  cases  was  aqalogous:  amongst 
the  Greek  writers,  it  was  the  aflfecta- 
tion  of  reaching  a  particular  body  of 


*  Excepting  fragmentary  writert,  and  the  eontributors  from  variops  agei  to  the 
Greek  Anthologies,  (whieh,  however,  next  after  the  scenie  literature,  offer  the  moat 
interesting  expreaftiont  of  Greek  bouaehold  feeling,)  we  are  not  aware  of  having  omiU 
ted  in  this  rapid  review  any  one  name  that  could  be  fancied  to  be  a  weighty  name, 
excepting  that  of  Lyeophron.  Of  him  we  will  aay  a  word  or  two:— the  work,  by 
which  he  ia  known,  is  a  monologue  or  dramatic  scene  from  the  month  of  one  single 
speaker ;  this  apeaker  if  Caaaandra  the  proph«tic  daughter  of  Priam.  In  about  one 
thousand  fire  hundred  Iambic  lines  (the  ordinary  length  of  a  Greek  tragedy,)  she 
ponra  forth  a  dark  propheay  with  respect  to  all  the  beroea  engaged  in  the  Tr<gan  war, 
typifying  their  various  unhappy  catastrophes  by  symbolic  imagea,  which  would  natar- 
ally  be  intelligible  enough  to  ua  who  know  their  aeveral  histories,  but  whieh  (from  the 
particular  selection  of  accidents  or  circumstances  used  for  the  designation  of  the  per- 
sona,) read  like  riddles  without  the  aid  of  a  commentator.  This  proplietio  gloosB,  and 
the  impaasioBed  character  of  the  many  woes  arising  notoriously  to  the  oonquerors  ai 
well  as  the  conquered  in  the  sequel  of  the  memorable  war,  give  a  colouring  of  daik 
power  to  the  Cassandra  of  Lyeophron.  Else  we  conlbas  to  the  fiact  of  not  having  exa- 
mined the  poem  attentively.  We  read  it  in  the  year  1609,  having  been  told  that  it 
waa  the  most  difficult  book  in  the  Greek  language.  This  is  the  popular  impression,  bnt 
a  very  false  one.  It.,is  not  difficult  at  all  aa  reapects  the  language :  (allowing  for  a  lew 
peculiar  Lycophrontlo  wordsj  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  allusions,  whieh  an  miffifioii- 
tUly  obscure. 
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educated  mesx,  a  learned  class^  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  uninstructed  multi- 
tude. With  the  affectors  of  French^ 
the  wish  waS)  to  reach  a  particular 
body  of  thinkers,  with  whose  feelings 
thej  had  a  special  sympathy  from  per- 
sonal habituation  to  their  society,  and 
to  whose  prejudices)  literary  or  philo- 
sophicy  they  had  adapted  their  train  of 
argument. 

No  :  the  Greek  literature  ends  at 
the  point  we  have  fixed,  yiz.,  with  the 
era  of  Alexander.  No  power,  no 
heart* subduing  ageqcy,  was  ever  again 
incarnated  in  any  book,  system  of 
philosophy,  or  other  model  of  creative 
energy,  growing  upon' Grecian  soil  or 
from  Grecian  roots.  Creation  was 
extinct — the  volcano  was  burned  out. 
What  books  appeared  at  scattered  in. 
tervals,  during  the  three  centuries  still 
remaining  before  the  Christian  era,  lie 
under  a  reproach,  one  and  all,  which 
perhaps  has  not  been  perceived.  From 
the  titles  and  passing  notices  of  their 
objects,  or  mode  of  dealing  with  their 
objects,  such  as  we  derive  from  Cicero 
and  many  others,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  merely  professional  books ; 
textbooks  for  lectures  addressed  to 
students,  or  polemic  works  addressed 
to  competitors.  Chairs  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  had  now  been  found- 
ed in  Athens.  A  great  university,  the 
resort  of  students  from  all  nations, 
was  established,  and,  in  a  sense  suf- 
ficient to  insure  the  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  these  corporate  bodies,  was  en- 
dowed Books,  therefore,  and  labour- 
ing with  the  same  two  opposite  defects, 
as  are  unjustly  charged  upon  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  viz., 
dulness  from  absolute  monotony,  and 
Tisionariness  from  the  atrial  texture  of 
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the  speculations,  continued  to  be  writ- 
ten in  discharge  of  professional  obli- 
gations, or  in  pursuit  of  professional 
interest.  The  summum  bonup^  was 
discussed  until  it  had  become  the  ca- 
pital affliction  of  human  patience ;  the 
iummum  malum  of  human  life.  Be- 
yond these  there  was  no  literature  • 
and  these  products  of  dreaming  indo- 
lence,  which  terminated  in  making 
the  very  name  of  Greek  philosopher, 
and  Greek  rhetorician,  a  jest  and  a 
byword  amongst  the  manlier  Ro- 
mans, no  more  constituted  a  literature 
than  a  succession  of  academic  studies 
from  the  pupils  of  a  royal  institution 
can  constitute  a  school  of  fine  arts. 

Here,  therefore,  at  this  era  of  Al- 
exander, 833  B*  C,  when  every  Greek 
patriot  had  reason  to  say  of  his  native 
literature,  "  Venimiu  ad  summum  for- 
/tfR«B** — we  have  seen  the  best  of  our 
days — we  must  look  for  the  Greek 
ideas  of  stjrle,  and  the  Greek  theories 
of  composition,  in  the  uttermost  de- 
Telopment  that  either  couid  have  re- 
ceived. In  the  earlier  system  of 
Greek  intellectual  strength — in  the 
era  of  Pericles,  the  powers  of  style 
would  be  most  comprehensively  exer- 
cised. In  the  second  system,  in  the 
era  of  Alexander,  the  light  of  con- 
scious recognition  and  direct  exami- 
nation  would  be  most  effectually  ap- 
plied. The  first  age  furnished  the 
power — ^the  second  furnished  the 
science.  The  first  brought  the  con- 
crete model<^the  second  brought  the 
abstracting  skill ;  and  between  them 
the  whole  compass  of  Greek  specula- 
tion upon  this  point  would  be  brought 
to  a  focus.  Such  being  the  state  of 
preparation — what  was  the  result  ? 
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fbange; 


To  judge  impartially  of  the  merits 
or  the  faults  of  a  great  and  powerful 
nation — to  perceive  the  gpod  points 
or  the  defects  of  their  character  as  a 
people— to  discover  the  excellencj  or 
the  failings  of  their  political  theories 
and  their  political  practice — it  is  some- 
times requisite  not  to  be  too  nearly 
connected  with  such  a  nation  by  alii* 
ance  or  blood,  as  well  as  not  to  be  too 
much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  local 
associations.  The  very  idea  implied 
in  the  word  *'  nation,**  brings  with  it 
such  a  complication  of  detail,  and  is 
in  itself  dependent  upon  so  many  cor- 
relative circumstances;  that  the  mental 
eye  is  more  likely  to  form  a  correct 
general  judgment  of  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics and  features  of  the  whole, 
if  it  fixes  its  point  of  view  at  a  distance, 
rather  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  so  large  an  object.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  foreigner,  as  far  as  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  internal  construction  of  a 
nation  goes,  is  more  likely  to  form  a 
just  and  impartial  opinion  concerning 
it|  than  one  of  its  own  citizens ;  and 
though,  from  his  being  uninfluenced 
by  local  passions  and  party  divisions, 
he  may  not  be  so  vividly  struck  by 
certain  results  as  a  native  would  be, 
his  impression  of  the  broad  features 
and  general  character  of  the  people 
will  be  more  correct,  and  his  power  of 
comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
nations  more  extensive.  We  have 
seen  so  many  instances  of  the  impor- 
tance of  forming  accurate  estimates  of 
nations  with  which  we  are  thrown  in 
contact,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
offer  thus  much  of  an  apology  to  our 
readers  for  calling  their  attention  to 
an  examination  of  the  actual  moral 
and  social  condition  of  France,  as  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  French 
politics.  The  subject  may  probably 
be  deemed  trite  and  exhausted;  and 
were  we  not  convinced  that  wrong 
estimates  have,  in  some  peculiar  in- 
stances, been  formed,  and  greedily 
received  by  the  public,  we  should  not 


now  reTert  to  it.  But,  from  Tarioiis 
causes,  French  influence  and  French 
example  are  so  much  felt  in  Europe* 
and  especially  in  our  own  country, 
that  we  rely  on  this  circumstance  as 
our  best  excuse  for  entering^  upon 
such  an  examination. 

Endless  are  the  works'  that  haTO 
been  written  on  France  within  the 
present  century ;  tours,  histories,  ob- 
servations, and  sketches,  have  been 
poured  upon  the  public  since  1815  in 
mul ti  tudinous  succession .  Travellers, 
numerous  as  locust  swarms,  have  vi- 
siled  and  examined  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  capital ;  a 
large  English  population  has  not  only 
become  permanently  settled  in  Paris, 
but  has  extended  its  ramifications  into 
almost  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom ;  English  merchants  and 
English  money  are  to  be  met  with  on 
the  Exchange  of  all  her  commercial 
cities ;  an  interchange  of  languages 
has  taken  place  between  the  superior 
classes  in  each  country ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  two  nations  are  more  mixed  up 
with  and  dependent  on  each  other, 
than  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  the  case 
between  races  of  men  so  distinct,  of 
such  opposite  languages,  and  possess- 
ing so  many  innate  marks  of  inefface- 
able differences.  Of  late  days^for 
our  observations  have  more  the  pre- 
sent than  the  past  for  their  object — 
writers  of  books  on  '*  France  and 
Frenchmen'*  have  been  led  away  too 
much  by  pompous  displays  of  statisti- 
cal ciphers ;  and  embryo  diplomatbts 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  too 
easily  talked  over  by  their  more  wily 
and  more  experienced  Gallic  col- 
leagues, to  allow  of  their  presenting 
the  public  with  fair  estimates  of  tbe 
subject  they  treated  of.  Hence  wo 
have  had  much  more  of  panegyric 
than  of  blame  given  out  as  food  to  the 
public  mind,  and  few  men  have  had 
the  courage  to  come  forward  and 
enunciate  the  unvarnished  truth. 
Add  to  wliich,  there  has  certainly 


*  De  la  D^mocratie  dans  les  Societes  Modernes,  by  M.  Gaizot.»(22«{nM^raiifawe, 
15th  November  1837.) 

De  la  Religion  daus  lee  Sodetes  Moderaes,  by  M.  Guizot. — (Po.  February  1838.) 

Du  Catholicisme,  dn  Proteatantiime,  et  de  la  Pbilosophie  en  France,  by  M*  Guiiot. 
^(Do.  July  1838.) 
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been  a  gfroviogr  propensity  of  late 
years  to  give  way  to  the  laxity  of 
morals*  that  has  insinuated  itself  into 
our  national  character  since  the  re- 
sumption of  continental  intercoQrse 
subsequent  to  the  general  peace ;  nor* 
indeed,  till  the  Quarterly  Review  lately 
pointed  out  the  evil  tendency  of  tie 
French  novelists  of  the  day*  were 
there  any  but  a  very  few  who  ven- 
tured to  publish  their  opinions  as  to 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  ima- 
ginative works  of  modem  French 
writers.  Even  of  those  among  our 
countrymen  who  have  long  dwelt  in 
France,  or  who  habitually  reside  there 
—generally  a  careless  and  unthinking 
class — there  are  not  many  who  have 
formed  a  true  judgment  of  the  good 
or  bad  points  of  the  people  they  are 
living  amongst;  either  they  indulge 
in  indiscriminating  and  unceasing 
abuse*  to  which  the  French  are  by  no 
means  entitled*  or  else  they  bestow 
upon  them  unqualified  praise*  to  which 
no  nation  on  earth  can  have  any  valid 
right.  For  ourselves*  without  going 
into  the  case  too  much  at  length*  we 
wish  merely  to  point  out  certain  main 
facts  and  their  consequences*  upon 
which  we  conceive  the  public  to  be 
either  erroneously  or  not  sufficiently 
informed ;  an  attempt  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  make  in  a  spirit  of  im- 
partiality and  justice. 

The  great  political  and  moral  cata- 
clysm of  1789-93  prostrated  all  social 
and  religious  distinction  in  France*  at 
the  same  time  that  it  swept  away  idl 
that  was  good  or  bad  of  its  government 
and  institutions*  leaving  the  nation  in 
a  state  of  moral  as  well  as  political  de- 
gradation* from  which  the  transient 
glories  and  the  feverish  excitement  of 
the  Napoleonic  period  by  no  means 
recovered  it.  The  lower  classes*  on 
coming  into  the  unbridled  possession 
of  power — for  they  alone  became  the 
dominant  party*  the  middle  classes  and 
the  aristocracy  had  all  disappeared — 
the  lower  classes  had  no  longer  any 
moral  or  social  landmarks  to  guide 
them  in  the  weary  waste  they  had  cre- 
ated ;  and  a  general  laxity  of  public 
and  private, conduct  ensued*  the  ef- 
fects of  which  are  felt  to  the  present 
day.  These  events  happened  not  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  many  of  the  subordi- 
nate actors  in  them  are  still  alive; 
while  some  of  the  chief  agents  have 
since  filled  leading  offices  of  the  state* 
and  others  remain  to  act  as  guides  to 


the  nation.  Of  those  who  were  young 
or  in  infancy  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century*  the  present 
heads  of  families  are  composed*  and 
the  impressions  so  strongly  felt  by 
them  in  their  more  ardent  years*  have 
not  only  retained  more  or  less  of  their 
force*  but  also*  through  their  conduct 
and  character*  have  exercised  an  indi- 
rect but  powerful  influence  on  the 
younger  branches  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. That  a  father  who  saw  his 
own  parents  extirpated  by  the  guillo- 
tine* and  who  had  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  the  Reign  of  Terror* 
or  the  conscription  of  the  Empire* 
should  now  remain  without  vivid  im- 
pressions  of  those  events  is  impossible; 
or  were  he  the  son  of  a  companion  of 
Marat's*  or  educated  by  an  associate 
of  Robespierre*  that  he  should  be  ex- 
pected to  have  formed  the  s^me  peace- 
ful and  orderly  habits  of  character  as 
if  .he  had  lived  and  moved  under  a 
purer  system  of  things,  and  in  a  more 
wholesome  and  social  atmosphere* 
would  be  to  require  an  absurdity.  In 
either  of  these  cases  his  own  ofi^spring* 
as  far  as  their  education  depended  up- 
on himself*  must  have  been  actuated 
by  the  tone  of  his  character*  and  the 
darker  features  of  his  mind  ;  while 
the  gloomy  recollections  he  possessed 
must  have  imparted  a  similar*  though 
it  may  have  been  a  subdued*  tinge  to 
the  juvenile  mind  he  has  been  charged 
to  form.  Hence*  in  part,  arises  the 
gloomy  and  disagreeable  cast  of  cha- 
racter that  so  strongly  marks  the 
younger  half  of  the  existing  natives  of 
France:  nor -will  it  be  for  another 
half  century_and  that  too  of  mild 
and  equable  government — that  the  po- 
litical poison  infused  into  Gallic  blood 
by  the  great  Revolution*  will  have 
worked  itself  out*  and  become  innoxi* 
ous  in  its  effects.  Half  or  even  a 
whole  century  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
tional existence  of  a  people ;  nothing 
either  for  the  formation  of  good  na- 
tional habits  and  tradition-^always  a 
slow  operation — or  for  the  eradication 
of  bad  ones—a  process  unfortunately 
never  sufficiently  quick.  The  iruoU" 
ciant  character.of  the  old  French  cour. 
tier*  which*  after  all*  was  not  without 
its  amiable  points*  had  been  wellnigh 
effaced :  the  ferocious  fanatics  of  1793 
perished  providentially  by  each  others* 
hands ;  and  the  race  was  too  great  a 
libel  upon  humanity  to  be  propagated^ 
except  under  extraordinary  circuai« 
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stances,  They^  too,  have  become  an- 
nihilated, and  their  character  can  only 
be  traced  by  fits  and  starts  among  the 
two  extremes  of  French  society :  still  it 
is  not  extinct,  as  many  a  circumstance, 
during  and  since  1830,  has  amply 
shown.  The  profligate  politicians  and 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  prey  ailed  from 
1795  to  1805,  haVe  had  much  more 
extensive  influence  on  the  present  race 
of  Frenchmen,  either  as  forming  part 
of  it,  and  a  powerful  governing  part, 
or  else,  as  being  the  fathers  of  men 
who  are  now  beginning  to  be  associa- 
ted with  them  in  power.  To  the  for- 
mer class  of  parents  may,  in  no  small 
part,  be  referred  whatever  there  is  of 
lirivolouB  or  insignificant  among  the 
younger  of  the  upper  classes  of  French- 
men now  living ;  while  to  the  latter 
may  be  traced  most  of  the  gloomy  and 
ferocious  republicans,  or  soudUant 
Bonapartbts  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  who,  under  the  corrupt 
and  bastard  system  of  government 
now  established,  are  forcing  or  wheed- 
ling their  way  into  employment  and 
power.  We  do  not  thinx  that  heredi- 
tary example  or  influence  goes  for 
nearly  as  much  in  France  as  it  does 
in  any  other  country  ;  but  still  the  na< 
turalJnfluence  of  social  ties  and  do« 
mestic  example  has  not  been  without 
its  weight  in  colouring  the  character 
of  the  luiolescent  portion  of  the  French 
nation.  The  fatal  effects  of  the  great 
Revolution  are,  however,  felt  in  a 
thousand  other  ways,  and  the  political 
consequences  of  that  momentous  event 
make  themselves  perceptible  in  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  broadest  and 
most  obvious  features  of  the  national 
physiognomy.  Thus,  though  the  le- 
velling of  ranks — ^the  practical  level- 
ling, that  is  to  say-r-has  undoubtedly 
given  an  outlet  to  various  beneficial 
developments  of  the  mind,  especially 
in  science,  and  literature,  and  art ;  yet 
by  taking  away  all  that  indefinable 
but  surely-acting  counterpoise  which 
the  existence  of  well  marked  ranks  in 
a  nation  always  produces,  it  has  had 
a  tendency  to  hasten  the  juvenile  mind 
to  a  period  of  unnatural  precocity,  add 
political  as  well  as  social  instability. 
Thus,  the  part  which  a  few  beardless 
boys  were  able  to  play  with  success 
during  the  Revolution  of  1880,  and 
with  want  of  success  ever  after,  was 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  foolish 
system  of  absence  of  moral  control 
which  French  parents  have  over  their 


offsprings  and  by  the  slUy  acquiescence 
of  the  rarisian  public  in  whatever  is 
done  by  <*  les  jeunes  gens  ;**  where  a 
man,  whatever  be  his  nominal  rank  or 
virtues,  is  little  more  esteemed  than  the 
shoeless  gamin  of  the  kennel,  and 
where  the  people  have  lost  all  memory 
of  good  example  or  good  leadership 
on  the  part  of  their  superiors,  it  need 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  disoN 
derly  students  and  the  refuse  of  manu- 
factories should  be  sometimes  listened 
to  by  the  msjority  of  the  mob — the 
foolish  and  the  ignorant  i  but  it  is,  ne- 
vertheless, a  most  sfflicting  spectacle, 
and  one  from  which  any  country  that 
values  its  existence  should  pray  to  be 
free.  Youog  men  in  France  are  not 
indeed  brought  into  commercial  life 
BO  soon  as  they  are  in  England  ;  but 
they  mtfch  sooner  attain  to  weight  io 
the  world  of  letters,  or  rather  of  that 
worst  portion  of  the  literary  world— 
the  public  political  press;  and  they 
begin  at  once  to  act,  raw  and  in- 
experienced as  they  are,  on  the  health 
of  the  body  politic.  The  number  ot 
young  feuUhtonUtSf  of  young  para- 
graph-mongers, of  young  critics  and 
anthers  of  all  kinds,  is  now  very  con- 
siderable in  France,  and  the  effect  has 
been,  not  only  to  give  additional  levity 
to  the  innate  instability  of  the  nationsl 
character,  but  also  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  national  literature  by  the  crude 
and  erroneous  systems  of  all  kinds 
propounded  through  their  agency. 
The  main  thing  for  a  young  man  in 
France  of  small  means  and  great  de-^ 
sires,  as  most  young  men,  from  the 
law  of  equal  inheritance,  are  becomci 
is  to  get  himself  into  notoriety  of  some 
kind  or  other  ;  and  to  effect  this,  there 
is  hardly  any  kind  of  extravagance  of 
which  he  will  not  be  gruilty.  The  ab- 
surdity of  personal  deportment,  so  re^ 
markable  at  the  present  day  among 
the  younger  portion  of  the  French 
public,  the  trashy  and  pernicious  na- 
ture of  the  younger  literature  of  the 
epoch,  the  outrance  of  idea  observable 
in  the  efforts  of  the  younger  artists^ 
&e.,  are  all,  in  no  small  part,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  vanity  and  the  desire  of 
notoriety,  as  a  primary  cause.  We 
know  of  numberless  instances  of  men 
having  thus  pushed  themselves  on  in 
the  space  of  the  last  ten  years,  who  are 
now  acting  on  principles  very  different 
to  those  which  once  actuated  them ; 
and  we  can  call  to  mind  many  an  ami- 
able character  spoiled  by  the  unnatn- 
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ral  forcing  of  the  political  system  in 
which  it  has  been  formed.  In  France 
eyery  yoang  man  thinks  his  elder  an 
imbeciiie,  and  is  not  ver^  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  practically  demoa- 
strating  bis  opinion. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  ab* 
sence  of  religious  feeling  and  religious 
control^  not  to  mention  religious  ex- 
ample,  underivhich the  risinK  genera- 
tion, and  CTcn  the  adult  portion  of  oi^r 
Gallic  neighbourSf  are  sufiFering.  This 
incalculable  evil,  which  is  now  par- 
tially ceasing,  at  least  for  one  of  the 
sexes,  has  produced  its  full  mischief 
during  fifty  years  of  unchecked  contl* 
nuance.  The  most  obvious  result  is 
ihe  absence  of  any  moral  standard  in 
the  nation,  and  the  perversion  of  much 
moral  practice.  In  schools  and  col* 
leges,  either  no  religious  instruction 
ia  given,  or  it  is  of  a  nature  .and  in  a 
form — thos^  of  the  less  enlightened 
portions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
—that  is  repulsive  to  the  common 
sense  even  of  ill-educated  jouth  i  and 
the  consequence  is,  that,  though  it 
may  be  partially  and  outwardly  sub- 
mitted to  for  the  time,  it  is  invariably 
rejected  in  after  life.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  at  present  support- 
ed in  France  as  being  of  some  use  in 
keeping  down  the  lower  classes  from 
rebellion,  and  more  outward  compli- 
ance is  given  to  its  forms  and  cere- 
monies than  at  any  period  since  1830 1 
but  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  the  men  of 
France,  the  grown-up  men,  the  nerves 
and  sinews  of  the  people,  hare  been 
and  are  without  any  religious  creed 
whatever.  Th^e  are  of  course  excep- 
tions, and  the  peasantry  have  more  re- 
ligion than  the  denizens  of  the  town  ; 
but  it  is  a  common  observation  thflt 
strikes  all  foreijp^ners  in  France,  how 
little  religious  feeling,  how  little  be^ 
Hef  in  any  dogma  and  form  of  worship, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  how  low  a 
standard  of  moral  obsertance  exists 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  Frenchmen.  The  effect  on  the  wo- 
men of  France  has  been  different ;  they 
have  not  suffered  by  this  moral  plague 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  men ;  and 
though  in  Parishin  life  much  cannot 
be  said  as  to  any  improvement  in  their 
morals  since  the  close  of  the  last  oen« 
tury,  yet  throughout  the  country  in 
general  there  are  strong  and  cheering 
symptoms  of  amendment.  It  is  far 
better  that  they  should  have  some  re- 
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liglon  than  none ;  and  though  the^vo- 
men  are  blindly  plunged  in  the  barren 
observances  of  ihe  Roman  Church, 
yet  their  hearts,  never  so  corrupted  as 
those  of  men,  have  been  warmed  and 
cheered  by  what  light  they  have  had| 
and  the  amiability  of  their  character* 
the  virtuousness  of  their  practice,  and 
the  utility  of  their  actions  have  been 
greatly  increased .  The  impoverished 
state  of  the  French  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  political 
consideration  attached  to  its  heads,  the 
exclusive  and  unsocial  character  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  Roman  rule  of  de* 
rical  celibacy — all  this  prevents  it,  as  a 
ehnrcb,  from  having  any  hold  on  the 
male  portion  of  the  community.  It 
exists  more  by  the  sufferance  of  the 
nation  than  by  the  good-will. 

The  Protestant  party  in  France  is 
too  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  (we  do 
not  speak  of  the  individual  worth  of 
its  members,)  to  have  much  weight  in 
the  nation.  For  the  peasantry,  where 
it  eiists,  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and 
Langnedoctit  makes  them  more  peace- 
able, more  industrious,  more  steady, 
and  more  amiable  than  their  Romish 
brethren ;  and  for  the  upper  classes^ 
those  that  belong  to  any  of  the  Re- 
formed creeds  are  imbued  with  a  more 
dignified  and  sober  spirit  than  the  gen- 
erality of  their  equals.  At  Strasbnrg, 
too,  and  in  other  academies  where  Pro- 
testant theological  professors  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  the  Protestants^  as 
a  scientific  and  philosophical  body, 
have  great  Weight  and  influence ;  but 
when  compared  with  the  mass  ef  the 
nation,  the  authority  of  the  Protestant 
body  is  neit  to  nothing.  What  should 
a  citizen  of  the  grande  nation,  the  de- 
scendant of  an  esprit  fori  of  1792,  care 
for  any  minor  differences  of  Christian 
faith,  after  having  carried  out  hisYo^ 
tarlan  scheme  of  general  infidelity  ? 
If  be  looks  on  the  Roman  Catholic  as 
a  fool,  he  is  by  no  means  inclined  to 
consider  the  Protestant  as  a  sage. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this 
absence  of  general  weight  and  autho- 
rity, the  small  leaven  of  Protestantism 
is  doing  .good  in  France,  and  may  ul- 
timately bring  about  an  amendment 
in  the  faith  of  the  minority  of  the  na« 
tion.  The  attention  of  thinking  men 
is  called  to  it  more  and  mdre  erery 
day ;  and  while  the  advocates  of  the 
old  deistical  or  atheistical  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  no  longer 
avow  themselves  as  8uch>  many  of  the 
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most  eminent  men  in  the  scientific, 
the  literary,  orthe  philosophical  world, 
profess  either  a  yery  modified  and  in- 
noxious form  of  Romanism,  or  else 
have  made  still  further  approximations 
to  the  Protestant  religion.  The  grand 
contest  between  reason  and  authority 
is  still  going  onin  the  French  philo- 
sophicid  world,  and  is  approaching 
more  nearly  to  that  kind  of  compro- 
mise which  is  certainly  not  the  system 
of  Rome.  The  absence  of  politi** 
cal  power  attached  to  any  particular 
church  in  France,  carries  with  it  this 
good,  that  it  produces  a  degree  of  to. 
lerance  distinct  from  indifierence, 
which  acts  as  a  humanizing  ingredient 
in  the  national  character.  Not  that 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
are  tolerant ;  far  from  it :  not  that  uie 
decided  unbelicYer  is  tolerant ;  this  is 
equally  an  impossibility:  but  that 
there  is  much  less  of  social  bickering, 
domestic  heartburnings,  and  local  jea- 
lousies caused  by  differences  of  reli- 
gious belief,  than  in  most  other  nations 
of  Europe.  As  far  as  the  French  are 
indifferent  to  religioui  it  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune  and  curse  to  them,  for  it  ren- 
ders them  indifferent  to  and  incapable 
of  morality,  and  it  tends  to  their  na* 
tional  degeneration  ;  but  as  far  as  they 
are  tolerant  it  is  a  blessing,  for  it  ciyi- 
lizes  them  as  a  people,  soothes  their 
political  passions,  and  leads  them  to 
religious  inquiry.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Protes- 
tant community  in  France— one  of  the 
most  tolerant,  one  of  the  most  ami- 
able, and,  at  the  same  time,  yirtuous 
of  her  citizens,  is  that  distinguished 
man  whose  name  appears  as  the  author 
of  the  three  first  works,  the  titles  of 
which  are  prefixed  to  the  head  of  this 
article.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  eloquent  orator  in  thelegislatiye 
body,  and  of  more  indiyidual  political 
weight  than  any  other  natiye  of 
France.  This  eminent  philosopher 
and  historian  had  the  rare  ment  of 
soon  appreciating  as  it  desenred,  that 
reyolution  which  he  was  unable  to  pre- 
yent,  and  the  still  rarer  courage  to  de- 
nounce it  in  the  Chamber  of  Depudes 
in  its  true  character,  as  "  a  national 
catastrophe,"  the  eyil  effects  of  which 
it  was  high  time  to  remedy,  while  the 
good  ones  were  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count. M.  Guizot,  who  has  long  been 
looked  up  to  as  the  leader  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  in  France,  is  a  great  ad- 
yocate  for  the  political  exbtence  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  church  as  aciyilizing 
agent,  as  an  element  of  order  in  the 
French  body  politic.  In  his  essay  on 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Phi* 
losophy,  he  thus  expresses  a  summary 
of  his  views : — 

"  French  society  is  suffering  from  mo- 
ral maladies  of  yery  different  natures. 
There  are  some  who  are  tired  and  dis- 
gusted with  uncertainty  and  disorder 
of  mind:  they  have  need  of  a  port 
where  no  tempest  can  penetrate — of  a 
light  that  neyer  flickers,  and  of  a  hand 
that  will  neyer  let  them  stumble. 
They  demand  from  religion  support 
for  their  weakness,  rather  than  ali- 
ments for  their  actiyity.  It  is  requi^ 
site  that  religion,  while  she  eleyates, 
should  also  sustain  them,  and,  while 
touching  their  hearts,  should  also  sub- 
jugate their  intelligence ;  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them,  that  while  she  animates 
their  internal  life,  she  should,  at  the 
same  time,  and  aboye  all  things,  give 
them  a  profound  sentiment  of  security. 
Catholicism  is  marvellously  adapted  to 
this  turn  of  mind,  so  frequent  of  occur- 
rence  in  our  days.  It  possesses  satis- 
faction for  such  desires,  atad  remedies 
for  such  sufferings ;  it  is  able  at  the 
same  time  to  conquer  and  to  please ; 
its  anchors  are  strong,  and  its  pros- 
pects full  of  attraction  for  the  imagi- 
nation. It  excels  in  giving  occupation 
to  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
allows  it  to  rest ;  it  is  acceptable  after 
a  period  of  great  fatigue,  for,  without 
leaving  the  soul  to  become  cold  or 
inactive,  it  eases  it  of  much  labour,  and 
lightens  for  it  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility." .  •  .  **  For  other  minds 
also  diseased,  and  also  estranged  from 
religion,  more  of  inteUectual  and  per- 
sonal activity  b  required.  These  also 
experience  the  want  of  returning  to 
God  and  the  faith ;  hxKi  they  have  got 
a  habit  of  examining  all  things  for 
themselves,  and  of  admitting  only 
what  they  have  acquired  by  their  own 
labours.  They  are  anxious  to  fly 
from  incredulity ;  but  their  liberty  is 
at  the  same  time  dear  to  them,  and 
their  tendency  towards  religion  is 
caused  more  by  thirst  than  by  lassi- 
tude. It  is  to  souls  such  as  these  that 
Protestantism  finds  access,  since, 
while  it  tells  them  of  piety  and  faith, 
it  allows  and  encourages  them  to  make 
use  of  their  reason  and  their  liberty. 
It  is  accused  of  being  cold,  but  this  is 
an  error.  Protestantism,  by  making 
a  constant  appeal  to  free  and  personal 
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inqniry^  penetrates  fat  into  the  souU  no  need 
and  readily  becomes  an  indwelling 
faitby  in  which  the  activity  of  the  in- 
telligence keeps  up  the  fervour  of  the 
heart,  instead  of  extinguishing  it.  Ca« 
tboHcism  and  Protestantism  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  condition  of 
French  society*  since  it  is  upon  that 
they  have  got  to  act.  It  is  not  be- 
tween Catholicbm  and  Protestantism 
that  the  contest  is  now  going  on<^the 
contest  of  ideas  and  mastery ;  impiety 
and  immorality^  these  are  the  enemies 
vrhich  one  ana  the  other  are  equally 
called  on  to  contend  with :  to  reani- 
mate religious  life,  this  is  the  work  to 
vrhich  they  are  called — a  work  of 
immensity*  for  the  evil  itself  is  im- 
mense. An  examination  ever  so  slight 
of  the  moral  state  of  these  masses  of 
men*  with  the  mind  so  fluctuating  and 
the  heart  so  void*  who  have  so  many 
desires  and  so  few  hopes*  and  who 
pass  so  rapidly  from  fever  of  the  soul 
to  torpidity*  is  enough  to  fill  one  with 
melancholy  and  alarm." 

Thb  eloquent  and  beautiful  passage 
indicates  pretty  correctly  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  of  its  author  as  to  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  his  countrymen. 
He  proposes  as  a  remedy,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  churches  should 
proclaim  peace  between  themselves* 
in  France  at  least*  and  should  work 
together  for  the  religious  regeneration 
of  the  country — a  noble*  philanthro- 
pic* and  eminently  Christian  scheme, 
if  indeed  it  be  practicable.  He  thus 
proceeds  to  advocate  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the 
existing  government  of  France,  as 
being  that  form  yf  belief  and  worship 
which  is  the  most  strenuous  in  inculcat- 
ing obedience  to  authority*  moral  obe- 
'  dience  to  temporal*  as  well  as  religious 
submission  to  spiritual  authority : — 

**  As  far  as  tne  state  is  concerned* 
the  malady  that  preys  on  it  is  the  en- 
feeblement  of  authority.  I  do  not  say 
of  force*  which  makes  itself  to  be 
obeyed — ^the  depositaries  of  public 
power  never  had  more  force*  perhaps 
never  so  much  ;  but  of  authority  re- 
cognised beforehand  as  a  principle* 
accepted  and  felt  as  a  right*  which  has 
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to  recur  to  force;  of  that 
authority  before  which  the  mind  bends 
without  the  heart  being  abased*  and 
which  speaks  with  command*  not  as 
reposing  on  fear*  but  as  based  on  ne« 
cessity.  Catholicism  is  full  of  this 
spirit  of  authority — it  is  authority 
itself*  systematically  conceived  and 
organised.  It  lays  down  authority  as 
a  principle*  and  carries  it  into  practice 
with  great  firmness  of  doctrine  and  a 
rare  intelligence  of  human  nature. 
Catholicism  is.the  greatest*  the  holiest 
school  of  respect  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen." 

M.  Guizot  infers  that  the  best  thing 
the  state  can  do  to  bring  back  the 
disorganised*  anarchical,  and  infidel 
spirits  of  France  to  the  limits  of  de^ 
cent  and  reasonable  submissiveness,  is 
to  uphold  the  Roman  Catholic  Church* 
as  being  the  ostensible  religion  of  the 
majority*  and  as  that  form  of  faith 
which  will  prove  the  steadiest  and  most 
useful  ally  to  itself.  Such  an  opinion* 
coming  from  such  a  man*  made  no 
small  sensation  in  France  at  the  time 
it  was  enounced*  and  especially  among 
the  Protestants ;  while*  coupled  as  it 
was  with  a  commendatory  notice  of 
certain  Catholic  periodicals  in  a  pre- 
viously publishea  essay*  De  la  Rcli* 
gion  dans  hs  Sodeies  Alodemes,  in 
which*  however*  equally  favourable 
notice  was  taken  of  some  Protestant 
publications*  his  co-religionists  began 
to  cry  out  against  his  apostasy.*  M. 
Bouvet  of  Strasburg*  in  his  Response 
^  M,  Chiizot,  without  indulging  in 
such  an  hypothesis*  considers  that  M. 
Guizot  hasgone  too  far  with  his  doctrine 
of  political  expediency ;  and  that*  by 
recommending  the  protection  of  Ca- 
tholicism* he  is  prescribing  a  remedy 
as  bad  as  the  disease.  In  a  long  and 
elaborate  essay*  he  reviews  the  moral 
and  political  tendency  of  Catholicism* 
as  deducible  from  the  history  of  mo- 
dem nations*  and  infers  that  it  is  not 
an  element  of  order*  but  that*  on  the 
contrary*  it  is  one  which  in  the  long 
run  tends  to  disorganize  and  degrade  a 
nation.  He  urges  that  what  is  known 
in  France  by  the  term  "  Philosophy**' 
that  is*  non*adherence  to  any  jp articu- 


.  ■*  An  able  political  journal,  the  Journal  G^niral,  commonly  accepted  ai  the  organ  of 
the  Doctrinaire  party,  and  as  in  communication  with  M.  Ouiiot*  has  since  joined  and 
become  incorporated  with  the  Univers,  a  journal  of  ultra-Catholic  tenets,  but  support- 
ing the  Government  of  July,  and  believed  to  be  directed  by  the  Count  de  Montolem- 
bert. 
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lar  creed>  is  more  likely  to  be  convert* 
ed  to  Protestantism  than  to  Catholi- 
cism; and>  though  he  does  not  pro- 
phesy that  France  will  ever  become 
entirely  Protestant,  he  argues  that  the 
mild  spirit  of  the  present  form  of  go- 
Ternmenty  the  spread  of  science>  of 
literature,  of  arts,  of  manufactures, 
&C.9  will  do  more  to  bring  about  new 
habits  of  morality  and  rdigion  than 
any  factitious  support  given  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church. 

*'  Catholicism/'  says  M.   Bonret, 
**  has  long  ceased  to  be  in  the  paths 
of  religion .  Left  behind  almost  every- 
where by  the  civilization  which  it  has 
never  been  able  to  effect,  and  which 
it  has  even  opposed,  it  is  now  under- 
going the  penalty  of  having  turned 
aside  from  Christian  morality,  in  or- 
der  to  gratify  its  own  temporal  ambi- 
tion.   Far  from  being  capable  of  win« 
ning  back  French  society  to  the  faith, 
and  of  reigning  over  it  by  confidence 
and  persuasion,  it  is  a  witness,  even  in 
our  aays,  to  the  failure  of  its  attempts 
of  this  kind  in  all  quarters.     France 
of  the  present  day  rejects  it — as  Asia, 
Africa,  and  three- fourths  of  Europe 
have  rejected  it,  ever  since  the  time 
when  it  substituted  the  authority  of 
'man  for  the  autbority  of  morality,  and 
when  a  blind  and  clumsy  system  of 
policy  replaced,  at  Rome,  the  religion 
of  the  primitive  Christians.     It  is  an 
inexcusable  pretension  on  the  part  of 
'the  Church  of  Rome,  to  represent  itseir 
as  in  a  state  of  progression.     How  is 
it  that  it  interprets  its  own  history  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  Chris- 
tianity   was    generally   spread    and 
adopted ;  but  in  the  sixth  the  theologi- 
cal ouarrels,  which  had  been  begun  in 
the  tliird,  assumed  so  scandalous  a  char- 
acter, and  Christianity  was  so  much 
dishonoured  by  the   conduct  ofMts 
heads,  that  one- half  of  the  Christian 
world  (Asia  and  Africa)  threw  itself 
in  disgust  into  the  arms  oif  Mahomet. 
In  the  ninth    century    the  western 
church,  having  no  more  pretensions  in 
the  East,  found  itself  divided  into  the 
Greek  church  and  the  Roman :   and 
it  became  a  question  to  know  whether 
the  preponderance  should  remain  with 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  or  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople.     This  quarrel  of  the 
new  Caesars,  veiled  under  various  dog- 
matic subtleties,  ended  in  a  definitive 
schism    in    (he    thirteenth    century, 
which  took  away  one  third  of  Europe 
from  the  power  of  the  Vatican.  Rome 
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after  this  found  herself  for  a  short 
period  the  most  powerful  of  the  crowns 
of  the  west :  kings  obeyed  her,  and 
her  universal  monarchy  began  to  get 
into  form ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, the  Popes  saw  Lather  anatcfa 
away  from  them  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Sweden,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
states  of  Germany.  S  witserland,  too, 
and  Prussia,  Holland  and  England,  suc- 
cessively embraced  the  Reformation. 
These  are  facts  too  patent  to  allow  of 
any  mistd^e  as  to  the  invincible  and 
rapid  decline  of  Roman  Catholicism.*' 

Tliere  is  much  in  this  that  is  tnie^ 
and  something  that  is  erroneous  ;  but 
without  disputing  with  M.  Bouvet  as 
to  whether  Catholicism  is  or  is  not  at 
the  present  moment  gaining  ground 
in  our  own  country,  we  will  at  once 
express  our  agreement  with  him  that 
Catholicism  is  not  so  civilizing  a  8y»> 
tem  as  has  been  sometimes  alleged, 
though  on  the  other  hand  it  is  much 
more  so  than  a  barren  spirit  of  indif- 
ference  or  unbelief;  and  further,  that 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  pro- 
tection of  Catholicism  by  the  French 
Government,  would  alone  produce  all 
the  good  effects  expected  from  it  by 
M.  Guizot. 

As  we  said  before,  some  religion  is 
better  than  none :  and  if  the  French 
cannot  be  made  to-morrow  all  Pro* 
testants,it  is  far  better  that  they  should 
become  Catholic  than  remain  infidels. 
It  is  an  easier  battle  to  fight  with  one 
who  believes,  be  it  ever  so  erroneous- 
ly, than  with  one  who  does  not  believe 
at  all.  Our  own  doubt  is  this,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  policy, 
because  more  consistent  with  truth  and 
reason,  for  the  French  Government  to 
encourage  the  bold,  manly,  and  upright 
spirit  of  Protestantism,  without  ne- 
glecting duly  to  protect  any  other 
existing  form  of  worship,  rather  than 
to  give  predominant  favour  to  the 
tortuous  smile  and  decrepit  spirit  of 
Catholicism.  To  us  it  appears  a  good 
reason,  that  because  the  evil  in  France 
is  great,  therefore  the  best  possible 
remedv  should  be  applied,  and  that, 
instead  of  merely  attempting  to  bring 
back  the  stray  sheep  to  the  ontworlu 
of  the  Holy  City,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  them,  if  possible,  safe 
within  the  walls.  Infidelity  is  a  sturdy 
antagonist  at  times,  and  one  that  is 
more  likely  to  be  beaten  by  a  Protes- 
tant than  by  a  Catholic  eombatant. 
Without,  theiefore,  neglecting  ordis« 
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cooraging  the  Catholic  cleTgy»  we 
would  recommend  that,  for  iu  own 
sake  merelj>  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and 
without  reference  to  a  higher  objeet« 
France  ahoald  rely^  more  than  she 
doesy  on  her  Ato  millions  of  Protestant 
sabjeots^  and  should  press  the  Protes. 
tant  clergy  into  her  ser? ice.  The  Cap 
tholics  might  form  an  eflective  part  of 
the  Christian  army  wherewith  to  op- 
pose the  Infidels ;  but,  sure  we  are,  that 
the  Protestants  would  be  its  cwpM  «f 

M.  Ouizot*s  position  that  the  be- 
Betting  sin  of  French  society^  politi- 
cally speakingy  is  want  of  respect  for 
anthority,  we  hold  to  be  essentially 
true ;  but  we  find  another  reason  for 
it  in  addition  to  that,  the  absence  of 
moral  and  religious  feeling,  which  he 
assigns.  It  is  this  j  that  for  the  last 
balf  century,  that  is  to  say,  eyer  since 
the  Great  ReTolntion»  authority— (the 
constituted  goyemment,  the  deposi- 
taries of  power>  the  authorities  of  the 
eonntry)^has  done  little  to  deserye 
the  respect  which  it  now  demands  in 
Tain.  From  the  moral  and  physical 
constitution  of  man,  from  the  immut- 
able and  uniyersal  laws  of  that  adrnir- 
able  world  in  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  place  usy  eyery  one  is 
naturally  and  irresistibly  led>  not  only 
to  submit  to,  but  also  to  yenerate  the 
concentrated  authority  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  to  respect  their  judgments 
as  enunciated  by  their  representative. 
There  are  few  examples  to  be  found 
in  history  of  good  goyernmeut  not 
being  responded  to  in  the  end  by  the 
respect  an^  aifecdon  of  the  people: 
and  we  lielleye  it  may  be  adyanced  as 
an  historical  canon  that  discontent  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  towards  their  con- 
stituted authorities  indicates  a  politi- 
cal disease,  caused  by  faulty  treat- 
ment either  on  the  part  of  the  goyem- 
ment  for  the  time  being,  or  of  that  of 
former  periods.  This  aflTectionate 
reliance  of  the  masses  of  the  people  on 
the  power  that  affords  them  support 
and  protection,  that  thinks  and  acts 
for  these  who  haye  neither  time  nor 
capability  of  doing  so  for  themseWes, 
and  yet  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of 
it,  is  commonly  strong    enough  to 
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counteract  the  faults  of  goTetiiment« 
and  to  suryiye  a  long  series  of  poUti- 
cal  errors  and  bad  nsage.  We  haye 
remarkable  instaneea  of  this  in  the  his. 
tory  of  our  own  oonntry,  where  the 
affisction  of  the  people  remained  con* 
stant  to  the  elder  braoeh  of  the  Plaii^ 
tagenets  long  after  the  death  of  Rich* 
ard  II — notwithstanding  that  this 
monarch  and  his  predecessors  are  not 
usually  reckoned  to  haye  done  much 
in  their  own  persons  to  merit  it  \  and 
in  the  msAaneholy  case  of  the  Stoarts* 
when  the  errors  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  did  not  preyent  the  people 
from  becoming  attached  to  the  nmliy » 
and  where  all  the  protflgtciM  of 
Charles  II.  could  not  eradicate  the 
loye  that  had  sunriyed  the  iron  times 
of  the  Commonwealth.  James  II. 
may  eyen  be  said  to  haye  had  a  great 
ddal  of  trouble  to  set  the  nation  against 
him ;  nor  would  he  haye  succeeded^ 
had  he  not  attacked  them  in  what  Was 
dearer  than  their  loyalty — their  reU* 
gions  faith.  A  striking  example  of 
this  affectionate  attachment  of  the  go* 
▼emed  to  their  goyemen  may  be  cited 
in  our  own  day  in  Austria ;  not  that 
we  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  estima- 
ble family  on  the  throne,  or  the  emi- 
nent men  who  conduct  the  affairs  of 
that  empire  haye  any  particular  fanlte 
to  reproach  themselyes  with  towards 
the  natiyes  of  the  dachy  of  Austria  t 
on  the  contrary :  hot  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  there  is  no  nation  where 
all  classes  of  society  are  so  firmly 
linked  together  in  a  gentle  but  potent 
bond  of  loye  and  respeetf  and  where 
so  great  an  Interchange  of  kindness 
and  g^od  oiBces  takes  place  between 
the  opposite  extremes  of  society,  as 
within  the  Qerman  domfuns  of  the 
House  of  Hapsbnrg.  Far,  far  differ* 
cut  is  the  case  in  France.  The  loye 
of  the  people^  more  or  less  merited^ 
Ibr  the  House  of  Bourbott>  became 
extinct  soon  after  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  Reyolution  by  the  forcible 
abdication  of  its  representatiyes,  vxA 
the  exile  of  their  successors :  while  the 
ephemeral  occupiers  of  power,  and  the 
usurpers  of  authority  which  followed 
each  other  for  a  dozen  years,  took  good 
care  to  make  the  people  hate  not  only 


*  It  ahoald  be  noted  that  there  are  only  two  denominatioBS  of  French  Pretestanls 
of  any  weight  or  number ;  those  of  the  Reformed  CHiurcb  of  Geneva,  and  those  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg ;  the  former  being  the  most  numerous.  The  best  account  of 
the  French  Protestants  ii  in  Browoiog's  excellent  SUt<ny  of  the  ffugveno(§/ 
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ttaemseWes,  bat  even  tbe  fair  land  in 
which  they  Uyed^  so  dire  was  their 
oppressioni  so  pitiless  their  tyranny. 
How  was  it  possible  for  any  class  of 
men,  however  abject,  to  have  respect 
for  the  leaders  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  the  Convention,  or  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  ?  Who  could  place  reliance 
on  the  Directory?  Who  could  feel 
secure  even  under  the  Consulate?  And 
as  for  all  the  ends  and  objects  for 
which  govemment  is  constituted,  and 
for  which  men  form  themseWes  into 
nations,  which  of  these  was  accom- 
'  plished  bv  the  governments  we  have 
just  alluded  to  ?  At  what,  even  the 
worst  period  of  her  history,  was 
France  more  thoroughly  miserable  and 
degraded  than  from  1792  to  1805  ? 
Tlie  secret  of  Napoleon's  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  French,  is  no  doubt 
mainly  to  be  found  in  the  yieionary 
blaze  of  military  glory  wherewith  he 
dazzled  them ;  but  further  than  this, 
he  was  beloved  by  the  people,  because 
they  firmly  believed,  from  whatever 
causes,  that  he  had  the  interest  of  the 
nation  at  heart ;  and  their  affection^ 
which  sprung  from  this  source,  could 
not  be  effaced  even  by  the  cruelties  of 
bis  conscription*  A  malady  had,  how- 
ever, been  engendered  by  the  Revo^ 
Intion,  and  had  all  along  been  preying 
on  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  which 
proved  too  strong  for  the  good  inten- 
tions of  Napoleon,  ef  Louis  XVII I., 
and  of  his  unfortunate  successor,— 
the  political  corruption,  the  political 
degeneracy  of  all  the  men  who  had  ever 
passed  through  or  aspired  to  power. 
Political  principle  had  become  a  farce ; 
political  honesty  a  by- word;  official 
integrity  a  thing  that  men  laughed  at 
—all  was  a  system  of  political  jobbing, 
bribery,  and  intrigue,  and  even  speech 
was  observed  by  the  arch-priest  of  this 
order  of  things  to  be  given  to  man  to 
conceal  his  thoughts.  The  corruption 
of  public  functionaries  which  has  so 
long  existed,  and  still  exists  in  France, 
has  extended  its  ramifications  far  and 
wide  among  the  people ;  and  like  the 
nervous  system  of  vertebrated  animals, 
communicates  with  the  sensbrium  of 
the  nation,  acting  and  acted  upon 
in  every  part.  The  Revolution  of 
1830,  so  far  from  checking  the  evil, 
has  only  given  it  new  force  and  a  new 
form.  The  changes  of  men  and  opin- 
ions caused  thereby,  added  but  one 
more  apostasy  to  the  many  with  which 


the  elder  members  6f  society  had  to 
reproach  themselves,  while  it  has  bad 
the  subsequent  disadvantage  of  draw- 
ing a  large .  portion  of  the  adolesoent 
and  comparatively  nncorrupted  gene- 
ration into  a  similar  vortex  of  poUtieal 
machiavelism.     The  underhand  sup- 
planting  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons;  the  ungrateful  abandon- 
ment of  the  reigning  family  by  those 
who  had  sworn  the  most  deeply  to 
support  it,  and  the  cowardly  shrinlung 
from  responsibility  by  those  who  had 
egged  on  the  authors  of  the  measures 
that  led  to  the  catastrophe;  this  was  a 
sufficiently  bad  lesson  of  politicaT  im- 
morality to  the   rising   generation  ; 
while  the  tergiversations  of  the  party 
who  have  since  come  into  power,  tbe 
kicking  down  of  the  footstools  by  which 
the  graspers  of  authority  had  mounted 
to  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  the 
continuation  and  systematized  prac- 
tising of  the  underhand  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  former  governments,  have  cer- 
tainly not  tended  to  afford  a  good  ex- 
ample of  political  conduct  to  those 
destined  in  future  times  to  come  to  the 
administration  of  affairs.     Where  the 
upper  classes  give  so  bad  a  specimen  of 
what  the  citizens  of  a  free  state  ought 
to  be,  it  is  impossible  either  that  the 
lower  classes  should  feel  any  reverence 
for  them,  or  that  they  should  escape 
from  the  contagion  of  such  easily  dis- 
seminated vices.     Before  the  last  re- 
volution, the  few  persons  who  used  to 
think  in  France,  and  who  were  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  malady,  used  to 
console  themselves  with  the  refiection  * 
"  Our  hopes  are  in  the  rising  gene- 
ration."     Alas !    the   Revolution  of 
1830,  and  the  "monarchy  of  the  mid- 
dle classesr"  as  it  has  been  somewhat 
fantastically  termed,  has  not  shown 
la  jeune  France  in  the  best  of.  lights, 
nor  placed  it  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  for  future  develop- 
ment 1  It  is  a  melancholy  but  a  warn- 
ing truth,  that  can  never  be  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  all  nations  blessed  with 
long-established  governments,  that  a 
violent  revolution,  whatever  good  it 
may  bring,'  has  to'  be  accomplished,  not 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  comfort  of 
the  present  generation,  but  also  at  that 
of  the  political  honour  and  dignity  of 
many  future  ones.    A  revolution  can 
only  take  place  in  corrupt  tiroes ;  but 
its  practical  tendency  is  not  to  dimi- 
nbh  the  corruption :  on  the  contrary, 
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while  it  changes  its  form,  it  only  per- 
petuates its  existence.* 

The  last  political  cause  which  we 
shall  notice  as  affecting  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  France,  is  the  Re- 
publican nature  of  her  institutions. 
The  famous  political  quibble  of  1830 
<<  A  monarchy  with  republican  in- 
stitutions,** required  to  be  otherwise 
read  before  it  can  apply  to  France.  It 
should  run  thus — "  A  republic  with 
monarchical  institutions."  The  great 
law  of  the  first  reyolution,  prescribing 
equal  inheritance  of  testamentary  pro- 
perty, real  and  personal,  and  the  vir- 
tual abolition  of  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy,  has  constituted  France, 
practically  and  fundamentally,  a  re* 
public ;  and  as  long  as  this  law  sub- 
sists, France  will  continue  to  pass 
through  all  the  phases  that  republics 
sire  doomed  to  experience  untU  their 
extinction.  It  is  impossible  for  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  to  exist,  and  to 
have  that  share  of  power  which  is  its 
due,  in  any  state  where  such  a  law  is 
in  vigour ;  and  though,  from  the  com- 
paratively short  time  it  has  been  in 
operation,  it  has  not  yet  produced  its 
full  and  inevitable  effect,  yet  it  is  ra- 
pidly working  the  mischief  which  it 
IS  so  well  calculated  to  produce,  not 
merely  among  the  upper,  but  also 
among  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
The  splitting  up  of  large  estates,  and 
the  parcelling  out  of  smaller  ones,  are 
bringing  all  persons  to  that  common 
level  of  feebleness  and  political  pro- 
stration, which  converts  the  mildest  sys- 
tem of  government  into  an  instrument 
of  pure  tyranny ;  all  the  intermediate 
springs  by  which  the  harshness  and 
suddenness  of  the  shocks  of  sovereign 
action  are  softened  in  mixed  govern- 
ments being  removed,  the  people  are 
brought  into  ^constant  and  irritating 
contact  with  public  authority,  not 
actively,  but  passively,  not  as  them- 
selves influencing  the  exercbe  of 
power,  but  as  the  impotent  victims  of 
its  errors,  or  the  careless  enjoyers  of 
its  advantages.  The  aristocracy,  de- 
prived of  an  hereditary  peerage,  and 
seeing  their  ancient  wealth  and  influx 
ence  diminish  at  each  successive  gen- 
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eration, '  are  plunged  in  apathy,  and 
take  little  or  no  share  in  the  political 
business  of  the  state ;  the  depositaries 
of  power  being  selected  principally 
from  men  of  the  law,  and  in  great  part 
from  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing  classes.  Sucb,  however,  is  the 
neediness  of  the  representation  of  the 
people,  that  few  among  them  are  above 
receiving  a  bribe — not  a  pecuniary 
bribe,  but  the  bribe  of  a  place  of 
honour  or  profit  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  executive  government ; 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  present 
Chamber  of  Deputies  Is  thus  exposed 
to  the  direct  unmitigated  action  of  the 
Cabinet.  No  small  portion  of  the 
last  session  has  been  consumed  by  de- 
bates in  the  Chamber,  or  the  commit- 
tee-room, on  a  measure  for  limiting 
the  compatibility  of  remunerated 
places  with  seats  for  electoral  colleges; 
and  the  proposed  law  was  at  last  got 
rid  of  in  an  underhand  manner  by  the 
government,  which  knew  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stifle — this  was  the  word 
—a  project  so  obnoxious  to  the  holders 
of  power.  As  an  instance  of  the  de« 
fenceless  condition  in  which  even  pub- 
lic functionaries  in  France  find  them, 
selves  placed  with  regard  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  not  a  single  cabinet  out  of  the 
many  which  have  existed  since  1830, 
has  ever  hesitated  to  dismiss  the  pre- 
fect of  a  department,  or  the  mayor  of 
any  commune,  when  they  have  either 
voted  against  the  government  candi- 
date at  an  election,  or  have  not  sup- 
ported him  with  sufficient  energy. 
Examples  of  this  are  of  too  common 
occurrence  in  France  to  render  speci- 
fications necessary ;  but  the  removals 
of  prefects  after  the  election  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Count 
Mol6*s  administration,  is  a  notorions 
instance  of  this  habitual  abuse  of  pub- 
lic power.  To  the  same  cause,  the 
common  weakness  of  all  classes,  may 
be  attributed  the  arbitrary  suspen- 
sions or  cashierings  of  the  national 
guards  of  various  places  where  a  spirit 
of  opposition  has  been  too  openly 
inanife8ted«-a  thing  not  in  itself  ab- 
stractedly to  be  regretted,  since  a  more 


*  The  eloquent  pen  of  Lord  Mahob,  in  his  History  of  JSngland  from  tJte  Peace  of 
Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Aiw-la^ChapeUet  has  amply  developed  thia  axiom  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  book  that  cannot  be  too  much  con« 
anlted  by  the  political  student.     '  -  ^ 
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lidieuloofl  libel  upon  an  anned  force 
can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  tinkers  and 
tailors ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  have 
served  as  so  many  pernicious  ex« 
amples  of  the  overstretchings  of  au- 
thority for  undue  purposes.  The 
iperoantile  classes  feel  the  evils  of  the 
levelling  system  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal ones ;  and  we  cannot  quote  a  more 
lorcible  elucidation  of  the  fact  than 
the  tardy  maqner  in  which  the  forma- 
tion of  rulroads  has  gone  on  in  Frances 
or  than  the  circumstances  of  English 
eapitar  being  demanded  to  establish  a 
line  from  Paris  to  Roueus  and  to  set  up 
steamers  from  Havre  to  New  York. 
The  agricultural  classes  are  exposed 
to  the  bad  eflEects  of  the  law  in  ques^ 
tion,  as  much  if  not  more  than  any 
others;  for  not  only  are  improvement 
of  land  and  cultivation  on  a  large  scale 
almost  impossible,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  sofiallest  owners,  land  is  so  much 
divided  and  broken  up,  with  its  parcels 
lyipg  oditu  so  far  apart,  that  any  cul- 
tivation at  all  is  rendered  expensive, 
l^nd  causes greatloss  of  time  ana  labour 
to  the  proprietor.  If  the  owner  should 
wbh  to  sell  his  parcels  of  land  and 
imite  them  together,  he  is  met  by  such 
Iteav^  law  expenses,  and  such  a  host  of 
public  functionaries,  who,  by  the  all- 
pervading  system  of  governmental 
action,  have  to  be  kept  by  the  countr;^, 
that  he  is  at  once  deterred  from  ms 
project*  Official  returns  have  shown 
that  there  are  numerous  parcels  of 
property  in  France  not  producing  more 
than  ten  franesa  year,  the  clear  value 
of  which,  at  twenty  years*  purchase, 
would  therefore  be  two  hundred  francs  i 
and  yeti  the  law  expenses  upon  the 
eonveyanoe  of  this  land  to  another 
person  would  be  one  hundred  francs 
v-exaotly  half  the  whole  value  I  If 
this  is  not  a  pernicious  system,  de« 
ieating  the  very  ends  fo?  which  it  was 
ioatituted,  it  would  be  diffioult  to  dis^ 
cover  any  that  is  so.  The  result  of 
this  portion  of  the  Repnblican  legia* 
ktion  of  France,  is  to  snlvect  the  peoN 
pie  on  the  one  hand  to  the  unmitigated 
tjtKVMj  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to^  destroy  their  eneigleB  as  a 
political  body.  Masses  of  men  at  all 
times  stand  in  need  of  leaders  if  their 
efforts  are  to  be  directed  to  a  good  end, 
but  where  all  are  alike  laid  low  by  the 
general  action  of  the  law,nothfaig  but 
an  intemption  of  that  action,  a  legis- 
lative  change— a  reyQlq^lpn,  in  short. 
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can  bring  any  ene'to  the  post  of  leader 
or  protector  of  his  fellow- citizens. 
The  French  have,  in  fact,  got  this  sjs^ 
tem,  which  has  generally  been  con<- 
sidered  as  the  foundation  of  all  re- 
publican institutions,  in  full  force 
among  them ;  and  its  practical  result 
is  to  subject  them  to  the  worst,  their 
own  despotism,  as  well  as  to  the  me- 
lancholy casualties  of  frequent  revolu- 
tionai^  changes. 

This  law,  added  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  national  religion  and 
morality,  and  ripened  in  its  mischief 
by  the  system  of  centralization,  one 
of  the  worst  offspring  of  the  Great 
Revolution,  is  rapidly  working  the 
political  degradation  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  country.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  it  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence whether  a  people  adopt  repubU- 
can  ideas  and  republican  institutions 
at  the  commencement  of  their  exist- 
anoe  as  a  nation,  or  at  a  late  period, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  breaking 
up  of  a  previous  system.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  a  republic  may  be  said  to 
be  natural,  as  being  one  of  the  earliest 
and  clumsiest  attempts  of  a  civilized 
community  at  national  government: 
in  the  latter,  it  is  unnatural,  as  being 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  legislative 
experience,  and  a  reversion  to  primi- 
tive  disorganization.  In  one  instance, 
a  republic  may  co*  exist  with  much 
national  liberty,  and  may  tend  to  im« 

Srove  and  perpetuate  its  existence: 
I  the  other,  it  becomes  the  companion 
and  cause  of  personal  restrdnt  and 
general  oppression,  while  it  is  pregnant 
with  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and  spon- 
taneous decomposition.  These  are 
the  cases  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  France.  The  former, 
eontaining  a  comparatively  rude  and 
simple  population,  at  the  outset  of 
their  national  career,  are  improving 
their  social  condition  in  the  same  way 
as  they  are  reclaiming  and  clearing 
their  land.  There  is  so  much  work 
to  be  done  in  both  respects  that  all 
hands  are  wanted  to  join  in  it ;  and  as 
every  body  there»  Ulysses-like»  is  more 
or  less  his  own  handicraftsman,  so  each 
eitiaen  is  more  or  less  of  a  legislator. 
With  an  unlimited  extent  of  virgin 
territory,  and  with  a  population  that 
has  more  commonly  to  provide  the 
necessaries  than  the  elegancies  of  life, 
the  equal  division  of  testamentary  pro- 
perty is  not  yet  felt  in  its  evil  conse- 
quences ;  wV&Pp  with  such  a  eonstant 
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and  rapid  circulation  of  gocial  blood> 
a  healthy  action  is  kept  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  political  body  independent  of 
the  forms  of  the  government.  Not  so 
with  France:  that  country  of  limited 
though  great  extent,  has  a  population 
of  tbirty-tliree  millions,  rapidly  in< 
creasing,  and  within  a  defioite  time 
will  not  bare  wherewithal  to  maintain 
its  inhabitants.  After  a  yiolent  politi- 
cal malady^  such  as  no  other  nation 
was  perhaps  ever  affected  with,  and 
after  a  subsequent  temporary  recovery^ 
it  has  been  again  exposed  to  something 
like  a  relapse,  and  is  evidently  diseased 
at  the  core.  The  French  are  not 
setting  out  on  their  voyage  of  national 
existence  with  the  hope  of  youtb,  and 
that  ignorance  of  political  evil  which 
constitutes  much  of  a  people's  happi* 
ness,  and  often  renders  the  wisdom  of 
g^overnment  comparative  folly,  but 
with  the  bitter  recollections  of  brilliant 
expectations  blasted,  of  long-continued 
and  misdirected  efforts  thwarted  or 
made  abortive,  of  the  substance  of 
•good  thrown  away,  and  nought  but 
the  shadow  of  theoretical  perfection 
grasped  at;  with  the  enervating  ef- 
fects of  centuries  of  bygone  civilisation 
abused  and  rejected,  with  expectations 
of  future  good  almost  exhausted,  and 
with  the  national  heart  and  e^e  dead'» 
ened  and  sickened  as  to  political  ad- 
vancement by  long-continued  failure 
and  disappointment.  So  far  from  ex- 
citing energy  among  such  a  people, 
republicanism  is  the  cause  only  of 
feverish,  short-lived  excitement,  or  of 
anarchy  ending  in  fresh  political  de- 
gradation. It  makes  an  immense  dif- 
ference, whether  it  be  at  an  early  or  a 
mature  period  of  a  people's  life,  that 
republicanism  is  introduced  i  and 
France  has  adopted  it  at  the  later  and 
the  pernicious  moment. 

No  man  is  more  alive  to  the  danger 
arising  to  his  country  from  the  anar- 
chical spirit  that  prevails  in  it  than  M. 
Guizot;  and  his  parliametitary  and 
oflScial  life  has  been  spent  in  perpetu- 
ally combating  it.  His  opinions, which, 
however,  are  well  known  from  his 
harangues  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, are  eloquently  summed  up  at  the 
end  of  his  essay  De  la  Democratie  dans 
lea  Socictea  Modernes,  He  says— 
^ ''  The  essential  and  necessary  prin* 
ciples  of  every  regular  and  suble 
community  are  as  follow :— Persever- 
ing unity  of  national  intention,  repre- 
sented by  the  GoTemm«at ;— Respect 
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for  public  authority :— -Subordination 
of  individual  will  to  the  Law:«-The 
partition  of  rights  according  to  capa- 
city :  the  guaranteeing  of  liberty  for 
every  one,  on  every  step  of  the  socijd 
ladder ;  but  with  authority  at  the  top 
and  over  all,  since  the  affairs  of  a  corn- 
munity  are  in  themselves  high  and 
paramount,  and  incapable  of  being 
conducted  by  those  who  are  below. 
These  are  the  maxims  of  social  good 
sense,  and  the  elementary  principles 
of  social  order.  Whether  a  commu- 
nity be  dcmocratical  or  aristocratical ; 
whether  its  government  be  monarchi. 
cal  or  republican,  is  of  little  moment; 
it  has  always  need  of  these  principles^ 
flowing  as  they  do,  not  from  such  or 
such  a  state  of  society,  not  from  such 
or  such  a  form  of  government,  but 
from  the  very  nature  of  men  and  hu- 
man relations:  so  that  where  these 
principles  are  found  to  be  weak,  it  is 
not  the  government  only,  but  it  is  this 
community  itself,  which  is  sinking  and 
tottering.  The  more  freedom  a  com- 
munity possesses,  or  wishes  to  possess^ 
the  more  ought  it  to  place  itself  under 
the  empire  of  these  tutelary  principles; 
for  they  alone  can  support  a  bold  and 
ample  development  of  liberty  .... 
The  dominant  urgent  interest — the 
moral,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  present  state  of 
society,  is  to  elevate  and  organize  it- 
self, since  it  is  in  elevation  and  organi- 
zation that  it  is  principally  deficienti 
Ideas,  ambitious  customs,  social  situa- 
tions, and  Internal  arrangements,  every 
thing  among  us  has  need  of  regulating 
and  amplifying  itself.  But  the  old 
routine  of  democracy  is  above  all 
fatal,  inasmuch  as  it  lowers  and  de- 
grades every  thing— persons  as  well 
us  things.  We  are  dragging  ourselves 
on  in  the  leading  strings  of  the  Revo- 
lution, instead  of  standing  upright  and 
advancing.  A  return  of  the  past  is 
dreaded:  let  then  our  modem  demo- 
cracy forget  what  its  past  was :  let  it 
rise  to  the  altitude  of  the  position  it 
has  acquired ;  then  only  will  it  be  fit 
for  its  present  fate — then  only  can  it 
reckon  itself  sure  of  its  future." 
^  M.  Guizot,  as  a  conscientious  sup- 
porter of  the  existing  Charter  and 
Government  of  France,  is  for  continu- 
ing the  experiment,  and  for  working 
that  charter  out  to  its  final  results,  with 
a  monarchical  and  religious  bias  given 
to  it  by  the  government  for  the  time 
i^eing.    Our  own  opinion  is;  that  the 
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fundamental  constitution   of  French 
society  requires  alteration ;  the  aristo- 
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cratic  element  must  be  reintroduced, 
and  the  republican  tendency  taken 
away,  in  order  to  let  the  monarchical 
and  religions  elements  have  their  pro- 
per sphere  of  action.  Until  by  the 
abolition  of  the  law  ef  equal  succes- 
sion, the  formation  of  a  permanent 
upper  class,  alike  independent  of  the 
government  and  the  people,  is  brought 
about ;  and  until  the  growth  of  such 
a  body  of  families  is  strengthened  by 
the  lapse  of  years,  Franco  will  not  be 
in  a  healthy  political  condition,  but 
will  continue  as  she  now  is,  a  hot- bed 
of  discontent  for  herself,  and  a  focus 
of  pernicious  propagandism  to  her 
neighbours. 

And  there  are  ample  materials  in 
France  for  improving  the  state  of  the 
people.  The  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  alike  capable  of  being  turned 
to  good.  The  former  is  not  second 
in  average  fertility  to  any  territory  of 
equal  extent  in  Europe,  with  every 
natural  advantage  for  richly  varied 
agriculture,  and  most  extensive  com- 
merce. The  latter  are  composed,  for 
twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty- three 
millions,  of  a  sturdy  and  honest  rural 
population,  split  into  many  distinct 
races,  and  even  languages,  and  as  such 
full  of  n ational  vigour.  With  remark- 
able aptitude  for  agriculture,  but  with<- 
out  the  means  of  improvement ;  with 
no  antipathy  for  trade  and  manufac- 


tures, but  without  any  encouragement; 
with  much  natural  shrewdness,  but 
domineered  over,  and  talked  out  of 
their  good  sense,  by  the  corrupt  deni- 
zens of  the  capital.  The  French  have 
so  much  national  ."good-humour  and 
bonhommie,  that  Uiey  could  again 
easily  attach  themselves  to  the  sei« 
gneurs  with  whom  their  chateaux  and 
manors,  as  of  old,  ought  to  be  peopled ; 
and  they  have  so  much  innate  acutenesa 
and  aptitude  for  detail,  that  a  really 
paternal  and  provident  government 
might  urge  them  on  to  commerdal 
and  industrial  pursuits  with  the  hap- 
piest results.  If  something  of  this 
kind  be  not  done  by  the  peaceful  ways 
of  legislation,  it  will  be  effected,  sooner 
or  later,  at  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
another  revolution ;  but  we  hope  for 
the  best.  We  have  faith  in  the  im- 
proving  good  sense  of  European  na- 
tions; and  the  examples  of  other 
peoples  will  not  be  without  their  due 
influence.  Meanwhile,  we  desire 
heartily  that  the  good  parts  only  of 
French  institutions,  the  love  and  pro« 
tection  of  science,  literature,  and  art» 
may  be  imitated  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  that  we  may  have  the  good  sense, 
while  we  avoid  the  rocks  on  which 
our  neighbours  have  split,  to  preserve, 
as  the  palladium  and  touchstone  of 
our  national  greatness,  the  religious 
and  aristocratic  spirit  of  our  venerable 
constitution. 


THE  candidate's  GARLAND. 
AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG. 

Air—."  Croppies  lie  down.'* 

1. 
Ye  candidates  claiming  to  serve  the  good  cause 
Of  religion  and  liberty,  order  and  laws  I 
Where'er  on  the  hustmgs  the  foe  you  may  face, 
Lay  it  into  him  well,  till  he  bellows  for  grace. 
I  can  teach  you  some  tricks  to  crack  Whiggery's  crown, 
And  to  make  all  Repealers  and  Chartists  lie  down. 
Singing  down,  down.  Radicals,  down  I 


If  "  Tory  disloyalty"  furnish  the  cry. 

First  simply  assert  that  the  charge  is  a  lie. 

Then  suggest  that  some  folks  have  more  profit  than  praise. 

Paying  court  to  the  sun  while  they  bask  in  his  rays. 

But  demand  where's  the  party,  since  parties  were  made. 

So  true  as  the  Tories  when  loft  in  the  shade. 

Singing  down,  down,  courtiers  lie  down ! 
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3. 

If  this  isn't  sufficient  to  silence  their  jaw. 

Keep  rubbing  their  hide  till  you  come  to  the  raw : 

Hint  at  Denman  and  Brough'm,  at  the  Duke  and  the  Prince, 

And  you'll  soon  make  the  jade's  ngly  withers  to  wince ; 

You  may  lastly  allude  to  a  speech  by  old  Coke — 

I  forget  his  new  title— then  see  how  they'll  look. 

Singing  down,  down,  libellers,  down ! 
4. 
On  the  Canadas  next  you  may  largely  dilate, 
In  extent  so  prodigious,  in  value  so  great : 
Such  an  outlet  for  industry — idle  at  home — 
Such  a  fountain  of  commerce  through  ages  to  come. 
Whether  traitor  or  trimmer,  confusion  to  him 
Who  would  cripple  the  realm  in  so  goodly  a  limb  ! 

Singing  down,  down,  rebels  lie  down! 
5. 
If  firebrands  or  fools  of  self  government  speak. 
Say,  'tis  nonsense  and  knavery  all  that  tney  seek. 
Ere  they  set  the  child  free  from  the  mother's  command. 
Bid  them  try  the  experiment  nearer  at  hand. 
Oh !  what  pranks  would  the  imps  in  our  nurseries  play. 
If  declared  their  own  masters  for  even  a  day.' 

Singing  down,  down,  younkers  lie  down ! 
6. 
At  the  Corn- Laws,  though  now  rather  musty  and  stale. 
If  some  Jlow*ty  Whig  orator  chooses  to  rail. 
Don't  be  you  meafy-moutked,  give  him  prices  and  freight. 
And  just  press  him  to  death  on  the  subject  of  weight. 
If  you  question  him  close,  you'll  soon  carry  the  laugh. 
And  leave  few  that  will  barter  their  120m  for  his  chaff. 

Singing  down,  down,  humbugs  lie  down  I 
7. 
Then  present  this  dilemma,  with  horns,  a  good  pair, 
Such  as  often  the  Stot  has  in  vain  wish'd  to  wear. 
When  prices  decline,  pray,  will  wages  fall  too  ? 
(We*ve  an  answer  in  petto  to  meet  either  view  :) 
If  they  won^U  what  relief  will  the  masters  have  then  ? 
If  they  wiU,  what  the  mischief  becomes  of  the  men  9 

Singing  down,  down,  disputants,  down ! 
8. 
Enqmre  as  to  Ireland, — Beneath  the  Whig  reign 
Is  reason  returning  ? — is  crime  on  the  wane  r 
See,  the  Arch-agitator  still  rampant  we  find. 
Mendicity  still  with  mendacity  join*d  ; 
While  Augean  pollution  fast  poisons  the  scene. 
Such  as  Stanley — or  Hercules — only  could  clean. 

Singing  down,  down,  peijury,  down  I 
9. 
A  word  to  the  Chartists  before  my  song  ends ; 
Of  the  Whigs  or  the  Tories,  say  which  are  their  friends  ? 
Those  who  help  them  in  patience  and  peace  to  endure 
What  princes  and  parliaments  never  can  cure  ? — 
Or  the  tricksters  wno  sell  them  sedition  for  food, 
And,  first  fanning  the  fire,  then  would  quench  it  in  blood  ? 

Singing  down,  down.  Democrats,  down ! 
10. 
If  you  borrow  these  lessons  from  Christopher's  school. 
The  result,  my  good  friends,  may  be  left  to  old  Boll ; 
Even  Peggy  and  Pat,  their  newfangledness  past. 
Will  awake  to  some  calmer  conclusions  at  last ; 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  ere  the  twelve  months  are  out. 
You'll  see  Peel  back  in  power  and  the  Whigs  up  the  spout. 

Singing  down,  down,  Whiggery,  down ! 
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THE  WAGS. 


In  a  town  which  we  will  call  Mid- 
dletown,  because  it  was  of  the  middle 
size^  dwelt  a  worthy  shopkeeper  bear« 
ing  the  odd  name  of  Jeremiah  Wag, 
By  dealing  in  all  sorts  of  commodities^ 
and  steady  attention  to  his  business, 
he  had  managed  to  keep  up  his  respec- 
tability, and  doubtless  would  have 
considerably  increased  his  storcj  but 
for  the  gradual  increase  of  his  family. 
For  several  years  after  his  marriage 
a  new  little  Wag  was  ushered  annual* 
ly  into  the  world  ;  and  though  there 
had  latterly  been  somewhat  less  of  re- 
g^larity,  as  many  as  ten  small  heads 
might  be  counted  every  evening  in  his 
back  parlour.  Jerry,  the  eldest  boy, 
was,  however,  almost  fourteen  years 
of  age,,  and  therefore  began  *'  to  make 
himself  useful,"  by  carrying  out  small 
parcels  and  assisting  behind  the  coun** 
ter.  All  the  rest  were,  to  use  their 
parent's  phrase,  "  dead  stock,"  and 
**  were  eating  their  heads  off;*'  for^ 
sooth  to  say,  they  were  a  jolly  little 
set,  and  blessed  with  most  excellent 
appetites.  Such  was  the  state  of  fa- 
mily matters  at  the  time  when  our  nar- 
rative commences. 

Now,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  exactly  facing  the  modest  board 
on  which  Jeremiah*s  name  was  paint* 
ed,  with  the  usual  announcement  of 
certain  commodities  In  which  be  dealt, 
was  another  board  of  a  very  different 
description.  On  It  were  emblazoned 
the  arms  of  his  Majesty,  with  the  sup* 
porters,  a  lion  and  a  unicorn,  as  the 
country  folks  said,  '<  a-fighting  for  the 
crown." 

.The  establishment  indicated  bv  this 
display,  was  upheld  by  a  very  different 
class  of  customers  to  that  which  pa« 
tronised  the  shop.  Two  or  three 
times  in  each  day  some  private  car- 
riage or  post-chaise  woiQd  stop  to 
change  horses  at  the  King*8  Arms, 
and  occasionally  '*  a  family"  took  np 
their  quarters  there  for  the  night ;  but 
the  latter  was  a  piece  of  good^luck 
not  often  to  be  expected,  as  there 
were  no  lions  to  be  seen  in  Middle- 
town  save  the  red  rampant  guardian 
on  the  sign 'board. 

It  was  haymaking  time,  and  busi- 
ness was  very  **  slack''  with  the  wor- 
thy Jeremiah  ;  but  he  said  that  he 
didn't  care  much  about  it,  as  the  coun- 


try folks  were  earning  money,  part  of 
which  he  trusted  would  find  its  way 
into  bis  till  in  due  eourse.  So,  after 
rummaging  abont  among  his  stock  to 
see  if  he  was  '^  out  of  any  thing,"  be 
took  his  stand  at  the  door,  just  to 
breathe  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  Titus 
Twist,  the  landlord,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  same  moment,  in  his  own 
gateway,  apparently  with  the  same 
salubrious  intent,  and  immediately 
beckoned  to  his  neighbour  just  to 
step  across. 

•'  Well,  how  are  ye,  Master  Wag  ?" 
said  he,  when  they  m6t.  "  Did  you 
observe  that  green  chariot  that  stands 
down  in  the  yard  there,  and  came  in 
more  than  an  hour  ago  ?  "  Jeremiah 
answered  in  the  negative.  "  Well," 
continued  mine  host,  "  it  belongs  to 
one  of  the  oddest,  rummest,  little  old 

fentleman  I  ever  clapped  my  eyes  on. 
[e's  been  asking  me  all  sorts  of  ques« 
tions,  and  seems  mightily  tickled  with 
your  name  above  all  things.  I  think 
he*s  cracked.  Howsomever,  he*8  or- 
dered dinner;  but  hush!  here  he 
comes." 

The  little  gentleman  in  question 
seemed  between  sixty  and  seventy; 
but,  excepting  a  certain  sallowness  of 
complexion,  carried  his  years  well,  his 
motions  being  lively,  and  wearing  a 
good-humoured  smile,  as  though  ha- 
bitual, on  his  countenance.  His  dress 
was  plain,  but  good,  and  altogether 
becoming  his  apparent  rank. 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  said  he  to  the  landlord  ;  <<  I'm 
only  going  over  the  way  to  the  shop 
to  buy  somethmg ;"  and  away  he  went, 
and,  of  course,  was  followed  by  Jere- 
miah, who,  immediately  on  entering 
his  own  house,  skipped  nimbly  behind 
the  counter  to  wait  upon  his  new  cus- 
tomer. 

After  trying  on  some  gloves,  and 
purchasing  two  pair,  the  litUo  strange 
gentleman  looked  round  the  shop,  as 
though  examining  its  contents  to  find 
something  he  wanted. 

''  Any  thing  else  I  can  do  for  yon, 
sir  ?"  replied  Jeremiah.  ''  You  sell 
almost  every  thing  I  see,  Mr  Wag  ?" 
observed  the  old  gentleman.  "  Mr 
Wag?  Your  name  u  Wag,  I  sup- 
pose ?*'  **  YeSf  sir,"  replied  the  shop- 
keeper,  dryly. 
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"  Waff,  Wag,  Wag  I"  repeated 
the  stranger,  briskly.  "  Funny  name! 
eh  ?"  *'  It  was  nay  father's  before  me," 
observed  Jeremiah,  scarcely  knowing 
what  to  think  of  the  matter. 

**  Very  good  name  I "  continued  the 
little  gentleman,  *'  Like  it  very  much. 
Got  any  children  ?  Any  little  Wags, 
eh?  Like  to  see  'em.  Fond  of  child- 
ren — little  Wags  in  particular-i-he> 
he,  he  I" 

**  Much  obliged  to  ye  for  enquiring, 
sir,"  replied  the  senior  Wag ;  **  I've 
got  just  half  a  score,  sorted  sizes. 
That's  the  eldest  I "  and  he  pointed  to 
young  Jerry,  whose  lanky  limbs  were 
at  the  moment  displayed,  spread-eagle 
fashion,  against  the  shelves,  from  the 
topmost  of  which  he  was  reaching 
down  some  commodity  for  a  cus- 
tomer. 

**  That's  right.  Bring  'em  up  to 
industry,*'  said  the  little  gentleman. 
"  Well,  I  can't  stay  now,  because  my 
dinner's  ready;  but  I  see  you  sell 
Irish  linen,  and  I  want  a  piece  for 
shirts ;  so,  perhaps,  youUl  he  so  good 
as  to  look  me  out  a  good  one  and 
bring  it  over  to  me." 

"  You  may  rely,"  commenced  Mr 
Wag ;  but  his  new  customer  cut  him 
short  by  adding,  "  I  know  that  well 
enough,"  as  he  briskly  made  his  exit. 

The  industrious  shopkeeper  forth, 
with  selected  certain  of  his  primest 
articles,  folded  them  in  a  wrapper, 
and,  at  the  appointed  time,  carried  the 
whole  across  to  tbe  King's  Arms. 

He  was  immediately  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  eccentric  elderly 

gentleman,  who  was  seated  alone  be- 
ind  a  bottle  of  white  and  a  bottle  of 
red.  *^  Supnose  you've  dined.  Master 
Wag  ?"  saiu  be,  "  So,  come  I  No  cere- 
mony, sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of 
wine." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  yon, 
I*m  sure,  sir,"  replied  Jeremiah ;  **  but 
I  have  just  brought  over  half  a  dozen 
pieces  of  Irish  for  you  to  look  at  and 
choose.*' 

<'  Phoo,  phoo  1*'  Quoth  the  small 
stranger,  **  I  don't  want  to  see  them. 
I  know  nothing  about  'em.  Leave 
all  to  you.  Only  meant  to  have  had 
a  piece;  but,  as  you  have  brought 
half  a  dozen,  I  may  as  well  take  'em. 
'  Store*B  no  sore,'  they  say.  There's 
a  fifty  pound  note !  Reckon  'em  up, 
and  see  if  there's  any  change." 
JereBuah  stared  at  this  unuswd 
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wholesale  modeof  deah'ng,  stammered 
his  thanks,  and  observed,  that  the 
goods  woidd  not  amount  to  half  the 
money. 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  said  the 
little  gentleman.  '^  Must  see  if  I 
can't  buy  something  else  in  your  line 
presently ;  but,  sit  down  now :  that's  a 
good  fellow  I  I  want  to  have  some 
talk  with  you." 

Tbe  bashful  shopkeeper  hereupon 
perched  himself  on  the  extreme  front 
edge  of  a  chair,  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  table  ;  but  was  told  to 
draw  up  closer  by  his  hospitable  en-< 
tertainer.  Then  they  took  three  or 
four  glasses  of  wine  togetheri  and 
gradually  Jeremiah  found  lumself  more 
at  home,  and  scrupled  not  to  reply  to 
the  odd  stranger's  questions  respect- 
ing hb  family  and  occupations.  And 
so  they  went  on  chatting  till  they  ap- 
peared as  two  very  old  and  intimate 
friends  ;  for  Mr  Wag  was  of  an  open, 
unsuspecting  disposition,  and  talked 
as  though  he  had  no  objection  that  all 
the  world  should  know  all  about  his 
afiPairs. 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear  Wag,"  said 
the  stranger,  '<  can't  you  tell  what 
part  of  the  country  your  father  came 
from  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  can't,"  replied  Jeremiah, 
"he  died  when  I  was  about  eight  years 
old,  and  the  London  merchant  to 
whom  he  was  clerk,  put  me  to  school, 
and  after  that  apprenticed  me  to  old 
Hicks,  who  lived  over  the  way  where 
I  do  now.  Well,  there  I  served  my 
time,  and  then  married  his  daughter, 
and  so  came  in  for  the  business  when  he 
died;  but  I've  increased  it  a  pretty 
deal,  and  if  I'd  more  capital,  could 
make  a  snug  thing  of  it  by  going  into 
tbe  wholesale,  and  serving  village 
shops  with  grocery,  and  so  on," 

"  Why  don't  you  try  it  ?  "  asked  the 
little  gentleman. 

**  It  won't  do  unless  one  has  got  the 
ready  to  go  to  market  with,"  replied 
Jeremiah*  knowingly  j  **  and  then  one 
must  be  able  to  give  credit,  and  ought 
to  keep  one's  own  waggon  to  carry  out 
goods.  No,  no,  it  won't  do.  Many 
a  man  has  made  bad  worse  by  getting 
out  of  his  depth,  and^  as  it  is,  thank 
Gody  I  can  Hue.  The  only  thing  that 
puzzles  me  now  and  then  is,  what  I 
shall  do  with  all  the  children." 

**  Hark  ye,  my  worthy  Wag,"  said 
the  odd  stranger,  <'  I  have  not  got  any 
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children  ;  so,  if  you*ll  let  me  pick 
among  the  lot,  I  don't  care  if  I  take 
two  or  three  off  your  hands." 

*^  Sir  I "  exclaimed  the  astonished 
shopkeeper. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say/*  replied  the 
old  gentleman,  demurely.  "  Take  me 
with  you.  Introduce  me  to  your  wife 
and  family,  and  let  us  all  have  a 
friendly  cup  of  tea  together  in  your 
back  parlour.  Don't  stare,  my  good 
Wag ;  but  fill  your  glass.  I  don't 
want  to  buy  your  little  Wags,  but  I 
happen  to  have  more  of  the  ready,  as 
you  call  it,  than  I  want ;  so  I'll  put 
them  to  school,  or  what  you  like.  What 
say  you?" 

Jeremiah  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  though 
doubtful  if  he  were  awake,  and  then 
uttered  his  thanks  for  such  extraordi- 
nary kindness  in  the  best  way  he  was 
able ;  and,  about  an  hour  after,  the 
whimsical  little  old  rich  gentleman 
was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Mrs  Wag, 
with  a  little  curly-headed  Wag  on  each 
knee,  while  the  rest  were  playing  round, 
or  gazing  open-mouthed  at  the  stran- 
ger with  childbh  wonder. 

By  degrees  all  stiffness  wore  off; 
and,  before  the  evening  concluded, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  merriment  of 
th«  whole  party.  The  eccentric  elder- 
ly gentleman  had  learned  to  call  all 
the  Wags  by  their  names,  and  he 
played,  and  frolicked,  and  rolled  upon 
the  floor  with  the  little  people,  in  a 
style  that  made  the  parents  suspect, 
with  the  landlord,  that  he  must  be 
«  cracked." 

However,  at  parting,  he  became 
more  serious,  and  invited  Jeremiah  to 
come  and  breakfast  with  him  in  the 
morning,  and  to  bring  with  him  a  copy 
of  the  names  and  birthdays  of  his  chil- 
dren, as  entered  in  the  Family  Bible. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Wag  of  course  lay 
awake  for  an  hour  that  night,  talking 
over  the  strange  incidents  of  the  day, 
and  perhaps  building  a  few  castles  in 
the  air,  after  the  style  of  affectionate 
parents  for  their  children. 

On  the  following  morning  Jeremiah 
dressed  himself  in  his  Sunday  suit, 
and  repaired  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
His  new  old  friend  received  him  in 
the  most  cordial  manner,  and  they 
breakfasted  together,  chatdngover  fa- 
mily concerns  as  on  the  preceding  day. 
When  their  repast  was  ended,  the  little 
gentleman  read  over  the  list  of  the 
young  Wags,  and  smillDgly  observed, 
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*'  A. jolly  set  of  them  1  We  must  con- 
trive to  make  them  all  good  and  hap- 
py Wags  if  we  can,  eh  r  Eldest,  Jerry, 
almost  fourteen — useful  to  you  in  busi- 
ness. That*s  right.  Leave  him  there, 
eh?  Next,  Thomas,  almost  thirteen 
— fond  of  reading — told  me  so.  A 
good  school  first,  eh?  Then  three 
girls  running,  Mary,  Anne,  and  Fanny. 
Pack  them  off  to  a  good  school  too. 
Never  mind.  Then  comes  William, 
eight — and  Stephen,  seven.  Think  I 
know  where  to  place  them — Just  tho 
right  age.  Perhaps  can*t  do  it  at  once, 
though.  Humph.  That*s  all  I  can 
take  at  present.  The  other  three,  Sa- 
rah, Henry,  and  Philip,  too  young. 
Well,  mv  worthy  Wag,  you  will  hear 
about  what  I  mean  to  do  with  them 
before  long,  and  a  friend  of  mine  will 
call  upon  you  some  day  to  consult 
about  the  best  way  of  increasing 
your  business.  Settle  all  in  time. 
No  more  to  say  now,  but  good-bye— 
eh?  Paid  the  landlord's  bill  before 
breakfast,  'cause  don't  like  to  be  kept 
waiting.  Didn't  mean  to  have  stopped 
longer  than  to  change  horses  when  I 
came  yesterday.  Qlad  I  have,  though. 
Hope  you  won't  be  sorry.  Holla! 
waiter  I  is  my  carriage  ready  ?  "  *«  At 
the  door,  sir,"  shouted  the  landlord  in 
reply.  "That's  right!"  exclaimed 
tho  extraordinary  elderly  gentleman. 
"  Goodrbye,  my  worthy  Wag  I  Re- 
member me  to  Mrs  Wag,  and  give 
my  love  to  all  the  little  Wags.  Ten 
besides  yourselves!  A  dozen  Wags 
in  one  family !  Never  expected  to 
see  such  a  sight  as  that !  He,  he,  he ! 
See  it  again,  though,  hope.  Wag 
together,  all  of  you,  like  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  hope!"  And,  laughing  and 
uttering  similar  incoherent  sentences 
alternately,  he  walked  briskly  along 
the  nassage  to  his  carriage,  into  which 
he  rorthwith  jumped,  and,  having  re- 
peated bis  valediction  to  the  astounded 
shopkeeper,  ordered  the  postilion  to 
drive  on. 

Thus  Jeremiah  was  prevented  from 
expressing  his  grateful  feelings  for 
such  wonderful  promises,  and  so  stood 
gaping  in  silence  till  the  carriage  was 
out  of  sight. 

**  Why,  you  seem  regularly  'mazed, 
neighbour  1 "  exclaimed  the  landlord. 

*'  Enough  to  make  me,"  replied  Mr 
Wag.  «  If  one-half  what  I've  heard 
this  morning  should  come  true,  I  shall 
be  a  lucky  fellow,  that's  all  1 " 
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"  The  old  fellow's  cracked,"  ob- 
served Titus  Twist.  "  He's  a  gentle- 
iDan»  however,  every  inch  of  him,  that 
I  will  say  for  him.  Didn't  mi^e  a 
word  about  uothing.  All  right* 
Used  to  good  living,  no  doubt.  More*s 
the  pity,  as  he  *8  cracked.  He  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
travel  without  a  servant,  as  he  does.*' 

•*  Well,"  observed  Jeremiah,  "  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  or  what  to 
think  about  it ;  but,  if  he  is  cracked— 
humph !  I  don't  know.  It  may  be  so. 
However,  there's  no  harm  done  yet." 

"  So  he's  been  cramming  you,  eh  1" 
said  mine  host.  "  Made  you  a  pre- 
sent of  the  moon,  perhaps  ?  They  do 
fancy  strange  thbgs,  and  think  them- 
selves kings,  and  very  rich  in  particu* 
lar." 

The  truth  of  this  latter  assertion 
made  an  impression  upon  our  worthy 
shopkeeper,  who  communicated  it  to 
his  wife  ;  but  she  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  odd  old  gentleman,  and 
was  not  to  be  shaken  in  her  conviction 
that  he  would  really  bo  "  as  good  as 
his  word." 

«  Well,"  observed  her  husband, 
"  time  will  show ;  and,  at  all  events, 
it  was  no  bad  thing  to  sell  six  pieces 
of  fine  linen  at  once.  We  don't  have 
such  customers  every  day.  However, 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is,  to  keep 
our  own  secret ;  for,  if  the  neighbours 
were  to  hear  of  it,  we  should  never 
hear  the  last  of  it." 

Mrs  Wag  agreed  in  the  propriety  > 
of  her  spouse's  suggestion ;  but,  never* 
thelcss,  was  unable  to  refrain  from 
dropping  hints  to  sundry  gossips  con- 
cerning her  anticipations  of  coming 
good  fortune ;  and  the  vagueness  and 
mysterious  importance  of  her  manner 
created  a  sensation,  and  caused  many 
strange  surmises.  Some  decided  that 
the  Wags  had  been  so  imprudent  as 
to  purchase  a  whole  lottery  ^ticket, 
and  blamed  them  accordingly ;  while 
others  shook  their  heads,  and  hinted 
that,  with  so  large  a  family,  it  would 
be  a  Yery  fortunate  circumstance  if 
Jeremiah  could  manage  so  as  not  to 
go  back  in  the  world ;  and,  for  their 
parts,  they  never  liked  to  hear  folks 
talk  mysteriously  about  good  luck : 
so,  for  some  time,  the  stranger's  visit 
appeared  to  have  produced  results 
somewhat  the  reverse  of  beneficial ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  an  elderly 
gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  entered 
the  shopf  and  requested  a  private  in- 
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terview  with  Mr  Wag  ;  and  as  the 
back  parlour  was  full  of  little  Wsgs, 
then  undergoing  the  ceremonies  of  ab- 
lution, combing,  &c,  ho  proposed  that 
they  should  adjourn  to  the  King's  Arms. 

When  they  were  seated  there,  tho 
stranger  very  deliberately  proceeded 
to  arrange  a  variety  of  papers  upon 
the  table  in  a  business-like  manner ; 
and  when  his  task  was  completed,  ap« 
parently  to  his  satisfaction,  he  smiled, 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  thus  addressed 
the  wondering  shopkeeper. 

*'  My  name  is  Stephen  Goodfellow. 
I  am  an  attorney,  living  in  London, 
and  there"  (handing  a  card)  "  is  my 
address.  You  will  probably  guess  who 
is  m/*  client,  but  my  instructions  are 
to  conceal  his  name.  Well,  he  has 
consulted  with  me  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  your  intention  of  increa^ 
sing  your  business  into  efiect,  and  I 
have,  consequently,  had  interviews 
with  certain  commercial  gentlemen, 
and,  ahem  I  the  result  is,  that  as  the 
thing  must  be  done  gradually,  I  have 
to  present  vou,  in  the  first  place,  with 
this  order  for  a  thousand  pounds.  You 
will  then  be  so  good  as  to  sign  this 
document,  by  reading  which  you  will 
perceive  that  you  cannot  be  called 
upon  for  repayment  before  the  expi- 
ration  of  three  years.  Ahem !  don't 
interrupt  me.  That  will  do  to  begin 
with ;  but,  afcer  a  little  while,  as  you 
must  give  credit,  and  some  of  your 
commodities,  particularly  grocery, 
amount  to  considerable  sums,  you  may 
want  more,  so— ahem! — ^yes,  this  is 
the  paper.  You  are  to  put  your,  usual 
signature  here ;  and,  mark  me,  in  pre* 
cisely  six  months  from  this  day,  an 
account  will  be  opened  in  your  name 
with  the  London  bankers,  whoso 
check- book  I  now  present  you  with. 
They  will  have  assets  in  their  hands, 
and  instructions  to  honour  your  drafts 
for  any  sum  or  sums  not  exceeding 
four  thousand  pounds.  You  under- 
stand?" 

'*  I  hear  what  you  say,  sir,"  stam- 
mered Jeremiah ;  ««  but,  really,  I'm 
so  astonished,  that" 

*'  Well,  well,"  observed  Mr  Good- 
fellow,  snuling,  *'  it  certainly  is  not  an 
everyday  transaction ;  but  my  re- 
spected client  is  a  little  eccentric,  and 
so  we  must  allow  him  to  do  things  in 
his  own  way.  He  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  you,  that's  ckar;  and  when  he 
takes  any  thing  in  hand,  he  doesn't 
mind  trifles." 
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"  But  BO  machl**  exclaimed  Mr 
Wag.  '*  One  thousand— four  thou- 
sand— ^five  thousand  pounds !  It  b  like 
a  dream !  Surely^  sir,"  and  be  hesita- 
ted ;  **  surely  the  gentleman  can't  be 
in — ahem ! — in — hts^right  senses  ?'* 

**  Sound  as  a  bell,"  replied  the  law- 
yer. **  I  hope  you  may  have  as  clear 
a  head  to  carry  on  your  new  business. 
At  present  you  are  a  little  bewildered, 
^at's-  plain  enough ;  but  no  great 
marrel.  However,  my  time  is  pre-, 
ciousy  so  just  let  me  have  your  signa- 
ture, and  Tm  off.*' 

He  then  placed  the  papers  before 
Jeremiah,  who,  after  a  little  more  de- 
mur, and  a  great  deal  of  trepidation, 
wrote  his  name  twice,  and  received 
the  money  order  and  the  banker's 
check-book.  Mr  Goodfellow  then  or- 
dered a  chaise,  and  chatted  familiarly 
till  it  was  ready,  when  he  shook  Mr 
Wag  by  the  hand,  wished  him  good 
luck,  and  departed. 

**  I  told  you  so ! "  exclaimed  Mrs 
Wag,  when  her  spouse  related  the 
morning's  adventure.  **  He  seemed 
so  fond  of  the  children.  I  knew  how 
it  would  be.  But  you  should  have 
asked  his  name.  I  wonder  who  he 
can  be  I  Some  great  lord,  no  doubt. 
WeU,  bless  him,  I  sari  God  bless 
him,  whoever  he  is.  Ob,  Jerry  I  my 
dear  Jerry  Wag !  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
a-going  to  cry.  How  foolish  !  Well, 
I  can't  help  it,  and  thafs  the  truth ;" 
and  the  good  housewife  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  then  threw  her  arms  round 
the  neck  of  her  dearly  beloved  Wag, 
who,  albeit  that  he  was  unused  to  the 
melting  mood,  found  his  ^yes  suddenly 
grow  dim,  and  so  they  performed  a 
weeping  duet  together. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record,  that  at  the 
termination  of  this  natural  paroxysm, 
they  neglected  not  to  return  thanks  to 
a  higher  Power  for  the  wonderful 
change  that  had  thus  suddenly  taken 
place  in  their  prospects. 

Their  subsequent  task  was  to  take 
counsel  together;  but  that  was  a 
work  requiring  more  of  calmness  than 
they  possessed  for  the  first  few  days. 
However,  by  degrees,  as  time  rolled 
on,  the  industrious  couple  made  their 
arrangements,  and,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  Mr  Wag  had  so  increased  his 
business,  that  it  became  advisable  for 
him  to  have  recourse  to  his  London 
bankers.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  had 
sent  his  son  Tom  and  the  three  eldest 
girls  to  school,  agreeably  to  the  inti- 
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mation  of  his  unknown  friend,  which 
he  considered  as  a  command  that  he 
was  in  duty  bound  to  comply  with. 
Still  it  appeared  very  extraordinary 
that  the  little  elderly  gentleman  n^ 
ther  communicated  with  nor  came  to 
see  them ';  but,  as  the  whole  aflkir  was 
out  of  the  common  way,  Jeremiah 
resolved  industriously  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantages  of  his  new  position, 
as  the  best  means  of  testifying  his 
gratitude  during  his  benefactor's  ab- 
sence. 

Much  marvelling,  of  course,  there 
was  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
at  the  steady  increase  in  Mr  Wag's 
**  concern,''  in  spite  of  his  very  plun 
statement  that  a  kind  friend  had  ad- 
vanced him  a  considerable  sum. 

*'  Who  could  that  friend  be  ?'*  was 
the  pozzling  question  which*  no  one 
could  answer;  but  his  unremitting 
attention  to  business,  the  punctuality 
of  his  payments,  and  other  evidences 
of  his  prosoerity,  sufficed  to  ensure 
him  general  respect,  though  certain 
envious  busybodies  would  venture  now 
and  then  to  hint  significantly  that 
**  all  is  not  gold  that  glistens." 

So  matters  went  on  pleasantly  with 
the  Wags  till  winter,  when  Tom  and 
his  three  sisters  came  home  for  the 
holidays,  and  the  latter  assisted  their 
mother  in  preparing  for  the  festivities 
of  the  season. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  the 
whole  of  the  family  were  congregated 
in  the  little  back  parlour,  when  young 
Jerry  started  up  at  the  well-known 
sound  of  a  customer  at  the  shop- door, 
at  which  he  arrived  with  a  hop,  step, 
and  jump ;  and,  jerking  it  open,  be* 
held  a  little  old  gentleman  wrapped  in 
a  large  cloak, 

"  Please  to  walk  in,  sir,"  said  Jerry 
Wag. 

**  Hush  I"  whispered  the  stranger, 
placing  his  forefinger  on  his  moutb, 
''  I  want  to  surprise  them.  You're 
all  together  to-night,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jerry,  smiling, 
for  he  thought  he  knew  to  whom  he 
was  speaking. 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  odd  elderly 
gentleman,  advancing  cautiously  to- 
wards the  darkest  part  of  the  shop, 
and  throwing  off  his  cloak.  *'  Now 
for  a  Christmas  frolic  f  Come  here, 
you  rogue!  Why,  you've  grown 
taller  than  me.  That's  right  I  a 
thriving  Wag !  Now,  mind,  you  go 
back  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
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g;'i?e  mo  hold  of  yonr  eoat  tail»  so  that 
I  can't  be  seen.  That'll  do.  No 
laughingy  yon  joung  monkey.  There, 
atop  along.'* 

Jerry  did  aa  he  was  bid,  save  that, 
though  he  bit  hit  lips  unmerdfullyy 
fais  risible  muscles  would  not  remain 
inactive ;  and  thus  the  oddly  Joined 
pair  made  their  way  into  the  family 
apartment  just  as  the  eldest  daughter 
had  ezchumedy  *^  Now,  mamma>  it*s 
jronr  turn  to  wish  I'* 

They  were  sitting  in  a  semicircle 
before  the  fire,  and  the  stranger  and 
his  shield,  of  course,  stood  behind 
tii6m» 

»'  Heigho ! "  said  Mrs  Wag, « there's 
only  one  thing  I  wish  for  to-night,  and 
that  is  the  addition  of  one  more  to  our 
party." 

"  Name  1  name !  You  must  name 
your  wish!"  cried  three  or  four 
juvenile  voices,  in  full  glee. 

«<  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  his  name," 
Mtid  Mrs  Wag,  *' but  your  father 
knows  who  I  mean.  Don*tyou,  my 
dear?" 

« I  can't  mistake  you,  my  love,"  re- 
plied  Jeremiah,  affectionately, ''  and  I 
wish  he  could  see  how  happy  we  are. 
It  would  do  his  heart  good,  I  really 
think." 

<«  Who  can  he  be !  "  exclaimed  the 
eldest  daughter. 

•*  Perhaps  it's  somebody  like  me  !** 
ezied  the  little  odd  gentleman,  step- 
ping briskly  forward. 

<Mt  is !  it  is  1 "  shrieked  mamms, 
and  up  jumped  the  whole  party,  and 
down  went  Mrs  Wag  upon  her  knees, 
while,  utterly  unconscious  of  what  she 
did,  her  arms  were  clasped  round  the 
neck  of  her  lienefactor,  whose  bodily 
frame,  being  unable  to  sustain  her 
matronly  weight,  gave  way,  and  so 
they  rolled  together  on  the  floor. 

<<  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  laughed  the  eccen«» 
trie  elderly  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  breath,  but  without  attempt- 
ing to  rise.  "  This  is  a  Christmas 
gambol,  eh  I  Master  Wag  ?  Eh  I  my 
merry  little  Wags  ?  Needn't  ask  you 
all  how  you  are." 

*♦  My  dear  sir ! "  exclumed  Jere- 
miah, ''  allow  me  to  assist  you.  I 
hope  you  are  not  hurt." 

«  Hurt  I "  cried  the  little  gentle- 
man,' jumping  up  and  offering  his 
hand  to  Mrs  Wag.  "  Hurt  I  Why, 
I  feel  myself  twenty  years  younger 
than  I  did  five  minutes  ago.  Never 
mind,  ma'am.    Like  Christmas  gam« 


bois.  Always  did.  Happen  to  have 
such  a  thing  as  a  bunch  of  mistletoe, 
eh?" 

**  I  am  sure,  sir,"  whimpered  Mrs 
Wag—"  1  am  sure  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself.  To  think  of  taking  such 
a  liberty ;  I — I — cant  conceive  how 
I  could" 

"  As  often  as  ever  you  please,  my 
good  lady,"  said  the  eccentric,  handing 
her  to  a  chair ;  "  but  sit  down  and 
compose  yourself,  while  I  shake  hands 
all  round ; "  and,  turning  toward  Jere^ 
miah,  he  commenced  the  ceremony, 
which  he  went  through  with  from  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest,  calling  them 
all  by  their  names,  as  correctly  as 
though  he  were  a  constant  visiter. 

A  right  merry  Chrbtmas  eve  was 
that.  The  young  Wags  were,  ever 
and  anon,  obliged  to  hold  their  sides, 
as  they  laughed  and  screamed  with 
delight  at  the  funny  stories  told  by 
the  funny  little  old  gentleman,  who 
romped  and  played  with  them  with  as 
much  glee  as  though  he  had  been  the 
youngest  of  the  partjr.  So  the  hours 
passed  quickly  away  till  the  unwelcome 
sound  of  "  bedtime "  was  whbpered 
among  the  little  circle ;  and  then  one 
after  another  departed,  until  Mr  and 
Mrs  Wag  were  left  alone  with  their 
honoured  guest. 

The  hearts  of  both  were  full,  and 
thejr  began  to  endeavour  to  express 
their  feelings ;  but  the  singular  old 
gentleman  stopped  them  by  saying — 
««  Needn't  tell  me.  Know  it  all.  Shall 
run  away  if  you  go  on  so.  Remember, 
I  told  you  1  had  more  of  the  *  ready ' 
than  1  knew  what  to  do  with.  Couldn't 
have  done  better  with  it,  eh  ?  Out  at 
interest  now.  Best  sort  of  interest, 
too.  More  pleasure  this  evening  than 
receiving  dividends,  eh  !  Never  was 
happier.  So  come,  let  us  wind  up 
for  the  night.  I've  a  memorandum  or 
two  for  yon  in  my  pocket-book,"  and 
he  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  began  to 
turn  over  divers  papers,  as  he  con- 
tinued—'<  Hem !  ha  I  Yes.  Those 
two.  You'd  better  take  them,  my 
good  sir.  They'll  admit  William  and 
Stephen  to  Christ  Church— what  they 
call  the  blue- coat  school.  Capital 
school,  eh  ?  " 

"  My  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  Jere- 
miah. 

**  Don't  interrupt  me,  that's  a  good 
fellow,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
''  Hem  1  Do  you  ever  smoke  a 
pipe?" 
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"  Very  rarely*"  replied  the  wonder- 
ing  Mr  Wag. 

<*  Well,"  continued  his  guest,  "  take 
that  paper  to  light  your  next  with. 
Pat  it  in  your  pocket,  and  don't  look 
at  it  till  Vm  gone.  Hem!  Tom's 
master  says  be  will  make  a  good 
scholar ;  so,  if  you've  no  objection,  I 
was  thinking  he  might  as  well  go  to 
college  in  a  year  or  two.  Not  in  your 
way, perhaps?  Nevermind.  I  know 
some  of  the  big-wigs.  See  all  right, 
and  enter  his  name.  Should  have  one 
parson  in  a  large  family,  eh  ?  " 

Here  Mrs  Wag  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  giving  vent  to  her  over- 
charged feelings  by  certain  incoherent 
ejaculations,  which  terminated  in  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  Humph !  "  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  my  spectacles  want  wiping  ;  '*  and 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  rubbing 
them  and  blowing  his  nose,  while 
Jeremiah  was  comforting  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  and  telling  her  not  to  be  so 
foolish,  although  he  could  scarcely 
avoid  snivelling  himself. 

**  Hem  I  ahem ! "  resumed  their 
guest ;  *'  think  I've  got  some  of  the 
mince  pie  sticking  in  my  throat. 
Stupid  old  fellow  to  eat  so  much, 
eh?" 

"  Better  take  another  glass  of  wine, 
■ir,"  said  Jeremiah.  "  Give  me  leave, 
sir,  to  pour  it  out." 

*'  No,  no  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs  Wag, 
starting  up  and  smiling  through  her 
tears,  *'  let  me  I  Nobody  else !  .  God 
bless  you,  sir  I " 

*'  And  you,  too  1"  ejaculated  the  old 
gentleman  gayly ;  *'  come,  that*8  a 
challenge !  Glasses  round !  and  then 
we  must  say,  good- night.  Don't  let 
us  make  a  dull  end  of  a  merry 
evening." 

Warm  benedictions  were  forthwith 
uttered,  and  the  "  compliments  of  the 
season  "  were  wished,  with  more  than 
common  sincerity,  by  all  three,  as 
their  glasses  met  gingling  together. 
Then,  the  whimsical  guest  tossed  off 
his  wine,  jumped  up,  shook  his  hosts 
heartily  by  the  hand,  wished  them 
good- night,  and  sallied  into  the  shop 
to  find  hb  cloak.  Mr  and  Mrs  Wag 
followed,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  would  honour  their  Christmas 
dinner  by  his  presence  on  the  follow- 
ing day  ;  but  all  they  could  draw  from 
him  was — ^<  Can't  promise.  Ate  and 
drank  a  little  too  much  to-night,  per^ 
haps.     Getting  shockingly  old.     See 
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how  I  am  in  the  morning.  Enjoyed 
mvself  this  evening.  A  joUy  set  of 
Wags  altogether !  Merry  Wags  all, 
eh?  Young  and  old.  Well,  well, 
wag  along  happily,  my  dear  Mr  and 
Mrs  Wag  I  Good^night  1 "  and  after 
once  more  shaking  hands  with  them, 
he  nimbly  whisked  himself  out  at  the 
shop- door,  and  trotted  across  to  the 
King's  Arms. 

No  sooner  were  the  worthy  couple 
alone,  than  curiosity  led  Uiem  to  ex- 
amine the  piece  of  paper  which  their 
benefactor  had  presented  to  JeremisJi 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  his  pipe ; 
and  it  proved  to  be  the  promissory 
note  which  the  latter  had  signed  for 
the  first  thousand  pounds.  The  do- 
nor's intention  was  plain  enough,  as 
it  was  regularly  cancelled,  so  Mrs 
Wag  was  obliged  to  use  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  once  more;  and  her 
spouse,  after  striding  three  or  four 
times  rapidly  across  the  room,  felt 
himself  also  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  out  his,  and  blowing  his  nose 
with  unusual  vehemence.  Then  they 
congratulated  and  comforted  each 
other,  and  said  their  prayers,  and  of- 
fered up  their  thanksgivings  with  a 
fervour  and  sincerity  that  proved  they 
were  not  unworthy  of  their  good  for- 
tune. Then  thejr  retired  to  rest, 
though  not  immediately  to  sleep,  for 
they  were  each  beset  by  strange  wak. 
ing  dreams,  and  beheld  in  their  minds' 
eye  a  black  clerical  Wag,  two  long- 
coated  little  blue  Wags,  with  yellow 
nether  investments,  and  other  Wags 
of  sorted  sizes,  but  all  very  happy. 

On  the  following  morning,  being 
Christmas  day,  our  fortunate  shop- 
keeper equipped  himself  in  his  best 
apparel,  and,  before  breakfast,  stepped 
across  the  road,  and  found  Mr  Titus 
Twist  rubbing  his  eyes  in  his  own 
gateway.  Mutual  salutations,  and 
«  compliments  of  the  season,"  were 
exchanged  in  good  neighbourly  style, 
and  then  mine  host  exclaimed, 
''  There's  a  box  here  for  you.  Master 
Wag,  led  by  that  queer  little  old 
gentleman.  I*m  sure  he's  cracked! 
In  becomes  here  yesterday,  just  after 
dark,  posting  in  his  own  carriage. 
Well,  he  orders  up  any  thing  as  we 
happened  to  have  ready,  and  I  sets  him 
down  to  as  good  a  dinner  as  ever  any 
gentleman  need  sit  down  to,  though  I 
say  it,  because  why,  you  see,  our  lar^ 
der's  pretty  considerably  well  stocked 
at  this  season.    So   down  he   sitSf 
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rubbing  his  hands,  and  seeming  as 
pleased  as  Panch,  and  orders  a  bottle 
of  wine ;  bntf  before  he'd  been  ten 
minutes  at  table,  np  hejumps,  claps 
on  his  cloak  and  hat»  and  runs  smack  . 
ont  o'  the  house,  and  never  comes 
back  again  till  past  eleven  at  night, 
when  he  pays  his  bill,  and  orders  horses 
for  six  o'clock  this  morning/' 

«  Is  he  gone,  then  ?'*  exclaimed  Je* 
reniiah. 

«*  Off,  sure  enough,"  replied  Titus ; 
''  but  he's  left  a  great  box  for  you, 
which  I  was  just  going  to  send  over. 
So,  I  suppose  you  and  he  have  some 
dealings  together." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Mr  Wag,  "  I  shall 
have  cause  to  bless  and  thank  him  the 
latest  day  I  have  to  live ;  but  I  wish 
he  had  stopped  here  to-day.  Well, 
God  bless  him,  wherever  he's  gone. 
Hark  ye,  neighbour — ^you  have  often 
beard  me  speak  of  having  a  friend — 
well,  that*s  him.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  he's  taken  a  fancy  to  me  and  my 
wife  and  family,  and  has  done  for  us 
more  than  you'd  believe,  if  I  was  to 
teU  you.  However,  we  can  chat  that 
over  another  day,  as  I  can't  stop  now, 
as  Mrs  Wag  and  the  children  are 
waidng  breakfast.  But  where's  the 
box?  I'll  take  it  with  me,  if  you 
please." 

<<  If  two  of  the  strongest  fellows  in 
my  yard  can  take  it  over,  it's  as  much 
as  they  can,"  replied  Titus.  ''  How- 
ever, they  shall  try ;  and  I  hope  you'll 
come  over  this  afternoon  and  crack  a 
bottle  of  my  best  to  drink  the  little 
queer  old  gentleman's  health.  But, 
mind  me,  he's  cracked  to  a  certainty, 
and  you'll  find  it  out  some  of  these 
days." 

The  box  was  accordingly  delivered, 
and,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to 
contain  a  dozen  separate  packages, 
each  directed  for  one  member  of  the 
Wag  family,  the  largest  for  Jeremiah, 
the  father,  and  the  smallest  for  little 
Philip,  a  "  rising  three"  year  old 
Wag.  Their  contents  were  far  too 
Yarious  for  precise  specification,  but 
could  not  have  been  more  judiciously 
appropriated  nor  more  gratefully  re- 
ceived, so  that  Christmas  day  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing  ;  and  the  only  regret 
felt  by  one  and  all  the  Wags  was, 
that  their  very  kind  friend  had  not 
stayed  to  spend  it  with  them. 

Wlien  the  festive  season  was  over, 
matters  went  on  as  usual  with  Jere- 
miah, save  that  perhaps  there  was 
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more  of  cheerfblnesd  In  hi?  manner 
while  pursuing  his  course  of  steady 
industry.  The  fact  wae,  that  he  never 
now  felt  perplexed  about  money  af- 
fairs, which  were  wont  formerly  to 
occupy  much  of  his  time  by  day,  and 
cause  him  many  sleepless  hours  by 
night.  Those  who  called  for  pay- 
ment were  as  welcome  as  those  who 
came  to  pay,  and  consequently  his 
credit  stood  high ;  and  the  travellers 
and  London  houses  strove,  by  tempt- 
ing bargains  and  peculiar  attention  in 
"  selecting  the  best  articles,  to  com- 
plete his  kind  orders,"  to  keep  his 
name  upon  their  books.  So  he  went 
on  and  prospered  in  all  his  underta^ 
kings,  and  in  the  course  thereof  vi- 
sited the  metropolis  to  make  purchases, 
and,  when  there,  called  upon  Mr 
Goodfellow,  who  gave  him  a  hearty 
welcome,  but  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  reveal  the  name  of  his  eccentric 
client,  though  he  scrupled  not  to  say 
that  he  was  in  good  health,  adding, 
with  a  smile,  "  and  in  perfect  posses- 
sion  of  his  intellects." 

Jeremiah  next  endeavoured  to  worm 
the  secret  from  his  bankers,  but  with 
no  better  success.  The  partner  who 
received  him,  assured  him  that  the 
steady  increase  and  respectability  of 
his  account  had  wrought  such  an  im- 
pression in  a  quarter  which  he  was 
not  permitted  to  name,  that  their  house 
woidd  feel  much  pleasure  in  making 
advances,  whenever  any  thing  advan- 
tageous offered  itself  for  purchase. 

*^  It  is  wonderful ! "  exclaimed  Jere- 
miah. 

"  A  good  character,  my  dear  sir," 
observed  the  banker,  *'  is  every  thing 
in  trade.  We  are  dealers  in  money ; 
and  nothing  pleases  us  more  than 
placing  -it  where  we  know  it  is  safe, 
and  have  every  reason  to  suppose  it  may 
be  useful." 

"  But,"  observed  Jeremiah,  "  you 
know  nothing  about  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Wag," 
said  the  banker;  ''  you  are  what  wo 
call  a  good  man,  and  have  got  a 
back." 

^  A  back  IV  exclaimed  the  bewil- 
dered shopkeeper. 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  banker,  smiling, 
^*  that  is,  a  good  friend  to  your  back ; 
and,  though  he  chooses  to  keep  him* 
self  in  the  background,  depend  upon 
it  he'll  not  forsake  yon  so  long  as  yoi| 
go  on  as  you  have  done.  Therefore, 
buy  away  for  ready  cash  as  largely  as 
2x 
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you  pl«afle«  and  w6*ll  honour  your 
drafts.'* 

On  this  hint  Jeremiah  st^seqnently 
aotedi  by  making  purchases  which  en« 
abled  him  to  serf  e  his  eustomers  **  oil 
terms  thai  defied  all  competition/' 
Therefore^  and  by  dint  of  strict  atten- 
tion and  citilityi  bis  trade  c61itinited  to 
increase^  tiU  he  Was  obliged  to  add 
warefaonses  to  his  shop,  and  employ  a 
regular  clerk  and  collector^  b^des 
shopmeoi  porterSf  and  waggonei^. 

In  the  meanlrhile  young  Tom  Wag 
studied  Latin  and  Gfreek  with  a  neigh- 
bouring curate}  William  ahd  Stephen 
were^  in  dne  course^  admitted  into  the 
Blue^coat  Sehooly  and  the  education  of 
the  other  children  went  oii  precisely 
as  had  been  recommended  by  their 
eccentric  benefaetor>  whose  adrice  Mr 
and  Mrs  Wag  considered  eqaifalent 
to  commands.  Still  they  were  often 
uneasy  about  him^  and  mOre  particu- 
larly after  another  Christmas  eve  had 
passed  without  his  appearance.  Poo^ 
Mrs  Wag  was  sure  he  #as  ill^  and 
would  occasionally  charge  him  with 
unkindness  for  not  letting  her  know, 
that  she  might  go  and  nurse  him.  Bdt 
again  months  and  months  rolled  awayi 
and  at  last  autumn  arrited^  ilnd  with 
It  brought  the  grand  denouement  of  the 
mystery,  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
as  their  former  good- lock. 

All  the  Wags  who  wero  at  homo 
were  sitting  round  a  tea-table«  in  thtf 
little  garden  at  the  back  of  the  housei 
and  Mrs  Wag  was  sedately  filling  their 
cups,  when  one  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren exclaimed,  "  Who's  that?" 

Jeremiah  look^  round  to  irhcre 
the  child  was  gazing^  and  belield  his 
benefactor  stealthily  approaching  froffl 
the  back  doory  with  an  arch  ftmilc  tm 
his  countenairce,  as  though  wishinfg 
to  take  them  by  surprise;  but  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  discovered,  he 
stepped  nimbly  forward,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  and  holding  oat  hii 
band,  said,  «*  Well,  my  dear  Wag, 
how  are  you  ?  How  are  you,  toy  deaf 
Mrs  Wag  ?  and  how  are  you,  young 
Jerry  Wag,  Mary  Wag,  SaraK  Wsgi 
Henry  Wag,  and  Philip  Waff  ?" 

All  expressed  their  delight  Hi  his 
appearance,  according  to  tlieir  differ- 
ent ages  and  abilities,  but  all  trerd 
evidently  delighted,  and  none  more 
than  the  strange  little  gentleman  him- 
self, whose  eyes  sparkled  with  gfatifi- 
cation  as  he  took  his  seat,  looked 
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round  at  thd  Joyods  grovtpf  and  beg- 
ged to  join  their  family  psTty.  Mrs 
Wag  ielt  somewhat  trenHtdous  at  first, 
and  doubtless  her  visitor  perceived  ft, 
as  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  little 
Wags  till  she  bad  finished  her  taUe 
arrangements  lind  presetitdl  bilii  #itb 
a  cup  of  tea. 

"Thank  yon^  tnr  good  lady,'* 
said  hey  •<  tbat'^  as  it  should  be.  AU 
merry  Wags  together,  eh  ?" 

'€  We— we—thank  Gold  I"  Whim- 
pered Mrs  Wag,  «  #s/  life— Tes  t 
But  its  all  your  doing,  sif.  I  #ish 
I  could  thank_thank  jroft-^as  1 
ought." 

Here  Jersmisth,  fv^rceiving  that  his 
spouse  was  too  nervous  to  itiake  atf 
excellent  speech,  «'  took  tp  tbe  cud- 
gels" of  gfatitude  i  buty  savicf^  that 
there  could  bO  no  doubt  of  bis  since- 
rity, displayed  no  ^fOat  oratorical  ta- 
lents. Brief,  however,-  as  his  spetefa- 
es,  or  rather  ejaculations,  were,  the 
fimny  old  gehttetifan  stopped  hitb  by 
tbe  apparently  futmy  observation, — 

"  So,  ihy  good  Jeremiah  Wig,  yot< 
dott*t  know  where  your  father  eatne 
from?" 

"  No;  ifh*,  indeed,"  replied  the  shop- 
keepe^  niitf  veiling  at  the  ddditf  of  the 
question. 

"  Well,  then,  I  do,"  said  his  bene- 
factor ;  "  I  was  determined  id  find 
it  out,  becausfO  the  name  is  so  titrcom* 
mon.  Hard  #ork  I  hitd,  though.  Mer- 
chant, to  whtfm  he  was  clerk,-  dead. 
Son  in  the  West  Indies.  Wrote.  Nd 
answer  for  sMne  time— tbtftf  riot  satis- 
factory. Obliged  tor  wait  till  he  cattfif 
back.  Long  talk.  No  tise.  Wclf, 
well.  Tell  you  all  About  it  anbther 
day.  Cut  it  short  now.  Found  out 
a  petflOti  at  last  who  #a^  iotituate 
friend  and  fellow- 6lerk  with  your  fa^ 
ihti.  'Made  all  right.  Went  dowti 
tato  the  *6tth.    Got  Ms  fOgistet." 

"  Really,  sif,"  stattmered  Jere- 
miah, "  it  was  very  kitfd  of  yotr,  but 
I  am  sorry  you  should, have  giveif 
yourself  so  much  trouble;  but  Vth 
sure,  if  I  have  any  poor  relatfotis  that 
I  can  be  of  sertrice  to  in  eittployiDg 
them,  ti<rH  that  ycrtir  bounty  has  put 
me  in  the  way  of  doing  i^ell,  I  snail 
be  very  glad,  though  I  tiever  did  hear 
talk  of  any." 

"  No,  Master  Jerertiab,"  said  the 
eccentric  old  gentlematj^  *'you  have 
no  poor  relations  now,  noRf  ever  had ; 
but  your  father  bad  a  good-for-no- 
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thing  elder  brother,  vho  left  home  at 
an  early  age,  after  your  grandmother's 
death,  and  was  enticed  to  go  abroad 
by  fair  promises,  which  were  not  ful- 
filled* Soi  not  having  any  thing 
agreeable  to  write  about,  he  didn't 
write  at  all,  like  a  young  scamp  as  he 
wiL8«  and  when  the  time  came  that  he 
had  something  pleasant  to  commnni- 
cate,  it  was  too  late,  as  his  father  was 
no  more,  and  his  only  brother  (youl* 
father)  was  gone  nobody  knew  where. 
Well»  to  make  a  short  story  of  it,  that 
chap,  jour  undO)  was  knocked  about 
in  the  world,  sometimes  up  and  some- 
times down,  but  at  last  found  himself 
pretty  strong  upon  his  legs,  and  then 
made  up  his  mind  to  come  back  to 
Old  England,  where  he  found  nobody 
to  care  for  him,  and  went  wandering 
hither  and  thither,  spending  his  time 
at  watering-places,  and  so  oui  for 
soTeral  years." 

**  And  pray,  sir/*  enquired  Jeremiah, 
as  his  respected  guest  paused,  "  Hare 
you  any  idea  what  became  of  him  ?** 
'<  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  the  little  gen^ 
tleman,  smiling  significantly  at  his 
host  and  hostess.  "  One  day  he  ar- 
rived in  a  smallish  town,  very  like 
this,  and  terribly  low-spirited  he  was, 
for  he'd  been  ill  some  time  before, 
and  was  fretting  himself  to  think  that 
he  had  been  toiling  to  scrape  money 
together,  and  was  without  children  or 
kindred  to  leave  it  to.  No  very  plea- 
sant reflection  that,  my  worthy  Wags, 
let  me  tell  you  I  Well,  he  ordered 
dinner,  for  form's  sake,  at  the  inn,  and 
then  went  yawning  about  the  room  ; 
and  then  he  took  his  stand  at  the  win- 
dow, and,  looking  across  the  road,  he 
saw  the  namfe  of  Wag  over  a  shop- 
door,  and  then You  know  all  the 

rest  I  The  fact  is,  I  am  a  Wag,  and, 
Jeremiah  Wag,  you  are  my  nephew, 
and  you,  toy  dear  Mrs  Wag,  are  my 
niece,  and  so  let  us  be  merry  Wags  to- 
gether f 
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Here  we  might  lay  down  the  pen, 
were  it  not  for  our  dislike  to  strut  in 
borrowed  plumes ;  and  that  incllneth 
us  to  inform  the  gentle  reader  that 
no  part  of  this  simple  story  is  of  our 
invention,  except  the  last  disclosure 
of  the  senior  Wag's  relationship  to 
his  namesake,  which  we  ventured  to 
add,  fearing  that  the   truth   might 
appear  incredible.    The  other   facts 
occurred  precisely  as  We  have  stated. 
An  elderly  gentleman,  bearing  a  name 
more  singular   than  Wag,  returned 
home  from  India  with  a  handsome 
fortune  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
century  back,  and  sought  in  vain  for 
relatives ;  but  one  day,  from  the  win- 
dow of  an  inn,  at  which  he  had  arrived 
in    his    own    dark-green    travelling 
chariot^  he  espied  the  shop  of  a  name- 
sake, whose  acquaintance  he  instantly 
made.      His  expressed  hope  was  to 
discover  that  they  were  connected  by 
some  distant  tie  of  consanguinity  j  but 
failing   in   that   object,   after   most 
minute  investigation,  he  never  with- 
drew his  patronage.     For  many  years 
he  watched  over  the  rising  fortunes 
of  the  family  ;    and  as  the  young 
people  arrived  at  maturity,  provided 
for  them  as  though  they  were  his  own 
children,  to  the  extent  of  many  thou- 
sand pounds  $  and  when  he  died,  left 
among  them  the  whole  of  his  property. 
Now,  though  the  heart  and  conduct 
of  this  goc^  man  were  truly  benevo- 
lent, there  can  be  no  question  respect* 
ing  the  motive  of  his  actions,  for  he 
often  avowed  it.     He  was  detemuned 
to  keep  up  the  respectability  of  his 
name:  and  with  great  pleasure  we 
have  to  record  that  the  few  who  now 
bear  it,  move  in  a  much  higher  circle 
than  would  have  been  their  lot  but  for 
him  whose  memory  they  hold  in  re- 
verence, and  consider  as  the  founder 
of  their   family.     Reader  1   imiUte 
him»  and  <«  keep  up*'  the  respectability 
of  your  natno. 
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*'  Facit  indignatio  yerram:*'  mere 
disgust  at  the  obstinacy  of  British  blun- 
ders in  one  particular  quarter  of  our 
policy^  makes  us  politicians.  One  often 
becomes  a  political  speculator  h  force 
de  senrager.  Let  any  man  examine 
de  son  chef— let  him  note  the  disclo- 
sures from  time  to  time  occurring  of 
facts  or  secret  treaties — let  him  com- 
pare—let him  remember — he  will 
come  at  length  to  a  conclusion :— that 
the  British  press  is  under  a '^  craze'* 

a  strong  maniacal  delusion — ^with 

regard  to  Russia.  We  say  that  a  man 
has  a  craze  when  he  manifests  either  a 
false  enthusiasm,  or  an  ill-regulated 
enthusiasm  for  any  object-^whether  it 
be  man,  book,  or  system.  But  the 
craze  which  we  impute  to  our  domestic 
pres8,take8  the  shape  of  hypochondria- 
cal horror—- of  vLuonary  terror.  All 
assume  the  Czar  to  be  the  general, 
enemy  of  liberty — or  even  of  national 
independence— and  the  special  enemy 
of  Great  Britain.  No  plausible  indi- 
cation's have  ever  been  assigned  to  co- 
lour this  assumption  with  likelihood : 
with  wilUng  hearers  no  proofs  are  re- 
quired. "  Many  an  empty  head,"  it 
has  been  said,  *'  is  shaken  at  Aris* 
totie.'*  And,  in  the  same  spirit,  we 
might  say — *'  Many  a  servile  head, 
equally  wUling  to  ^  a  slave,  or  to 
make  a  slave,  is  shaken  at  the  Czar.** 
Witness  in  particular  the  French  na- 
tion— so  wilting  to  be  the  slaves  of  a 
military  chieftun,  provided  he  would 
aid  them  in  riding  roughshod  over  the 
liberties'of  other  nations. 

Delusions  are  not  always  or  neces- 
sarily misfortunes.  But  this  delusion 
is :  it  is  bad  for  what  it  causes,  and  for 
^hat  it  pre*  supposes  as  its  own  cause. 
It  causes  injustice  and  the  most  peril- 
ous impolicy ;  and  it  aigues  a  sort  of 
infatuation .  The  result  of  this  "  craze  " 
is  likely  enough  to  be,  that  we  shall 
absolutely  force  Russia  to  become  our 
enemy  by  the  rancorous  pertinacity 
with  which  we  suppose  her  to  be  such. 
We  shall  make  her  learned  in  the  arts 
of  annoying  us,  by  persisting  to  view 
every  step  taken  in  politics,  under  all 
the  possible  relations  by  which  it  could 
be  made  ministerial  to  Russian  pur^ 
poses  of  hostility :  we  shall  suggest  to 
the  councils  of  St  Petersburg  £e  weak 
points  in  our  own  lines  of  defence,  by  so 


eternally  insisting  on  these  as  the  nlte- 
rior  objects  of  her  policy.  Every  power 
knows  her  own  infirmities  more  inti- 
mately than  foreigners ;  and,  if  h^ 
journals  t&t^unmask  all  these  in  detul, 
for  the  sake  of  convincing  people  at 
home  that  such  or  such  a  Russian 
movement  might  remotely  be  made 
applicable  to  these  infirmities,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  will  succeed  at  length  in 
convincing  somebody  else  besides  tfadr 
own  readers. 

Such  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  our 
folly.     We  shall  temunate  in  creating 
the  danger  which  at  present  we  solely 
imagine.   But  the  cause  implies  even  a 
nearer  danger.    The  very  same  bias  of 
feeling  which  turns  our  eyes  towards 
Russis,  turns  them  awayyrom  France. 
We  are  led  to  fear  Russia  because  we  do 
not  fear  France ;  or  confide  too  much 
in  France  as  having  a  common  inte- 
rest with  ourselves.  It  is  yet  a  strong- 
er ground   of  jealousy — that  from 
France  and  French  journals  it  is  that 
we  derive  our  anti- Russian  bias.    We 
all  know  that  France,  without  moving 
an  inch  on  their  behalf,  doing  nothing 
but  talking,  raised  an  uproar  for  the 
Poles  which  has  been  echoed  in  this 
country.     Whether  our  own  or  the 
French  were  the  ''  old  original'*  bowl, 
weshallnotask — "non nostrum.'*  Cer- 
tainly each,  whether  spurious  echo  or 
authentic  original,  increased  the  other. 
And,  as  the  Three  Days  of  Juljr  1830 
confessedlv  reacted  upon  us  m  the 
shape  of  the  Reform  Bill,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  very  much  in  each 
country  of  the  craze  in  behalf  of  Po- 
land was  a  mere  reaction  from  the 
false  enthusiasm  in  the  other.  Each  na- 
tion, however,  wise  at  least  in  one  point, 
buttoned  up  its  breeches'  pocket.  And 
into  that  same  depository  for  old  af- 
fronts, did  each  nation  consign  any 
injury  or  shock  that  might  have  un- 
tuned the  musical  system  of  Europe. 
The  injury  or  the  insult  (whichever  it 
was)  inflicted  through  Poland,  was 
not  considered  too  large  for  pocket- 
ing ;  and  pocketed  it  was.     The  sym- 
pathy with  Poland  was  not  considered 
targe  enough  forunpockenng  money; 
and  unpocketed  it  was  not.     Beyond 
a  pension  of  Is.  per  diem  to  a  number 
of  Poles,  varying  from  480  to  620, 
but  averaging  500  communidus  annit. 
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-we  are  not  aware  of  any  patronage 
Bridsh  (and  very  little  French)  to 
Polish  refiigeefl.  This  is  but  poor  en- 
couragement to  insurrection.  It  is 
true,  that  from  the  smallness  of  the 
bounty  we  are  not  to  estimate  the  va- 
lue put  upon  that  sacred  duty.  The 
Czar  might  be  the  legitimate  object 
of  rerolty  though  the  reyolters  were 
discountenanced.  But  what  makes 
this  anti- Russian  ferer  suspicious  in 
|the  mouth  of  France  is,  that  it  has 
Ibeen  uniformly  employed  as  a  mode  of 
Idecoy  with  regard  to  British  interests. 
jOar  eyes  have  been  directed  by  France 
nipon  Russia,  apparently  with  no  other 
n>urpose  than  that  of  drawing  them 
[away  from  herself.  Oar  own  British 
sympathy  with  Poland,  if  not  very 
learned  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  not 
ver^  energetic  in  act,  nor  very  spirit- 
ed m  remonstrance,  nor  very  munifi- 
cent in  money,  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  sincere  in  the  first  place,  and 
disinterested  in  the  second.  We  sus- 
pect the  French  sympathy  to  be  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other.  Te  keep 
alive  the  notion  that  the  Russian  em- 
peror was  almost  ex  officio  the  cham- 
pion-oC  despotism,  that  he  was  the  pro- 
fession al  enemy  of  free  institutions, 
and  bv  instinct  the  persecutor  of  liberad 
ideas,bas  had  the  effect  at  home,  and 
probably  was  designed  to  have  the 
effect,  of  urging  us  into  the  duty  of 
clinging  more  closelj  to  the  powers 
who  are  interested  in  defending  re- 
yr  publican  tendencies.  France,  as  the 
i/  leader  amongst  those  powers,  and 
considered  on  the  continent  as  sub- 
stantially a  republic,  was  thus  making 
sure  of  our  friendship,  and,  conse- 
quentlv,  of  our  friendly  blindness  to 
her  ulterior  purposes,  at  the  very 
time  when  she  nursed  our  absurd  jea- 
lousy of  Russia.  The  newspaper 
press  of  France  is  rather  too  wild  for 
the  atmosphere  of  London  ;  but  that 
regards  its  speculative  part.  In  an- 
other section,  in  its  articles  of  news 
and  of  reports,  it  furnishes  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  matter  and  their  autho- 
rities to  our  own  press :  and  much  of 
that  which  comes  nominally  from  the 
journals  of  Western  Germany,  writ- 
,  ten  under  French  infioence,  very  often 
is  a  direct  echo  from  the  French  pa- 
pers. All  this  part  was  seasoned  and 
prepared  with  a  view  to  British  pre- 
judices. The  thousand  and  one  stories 
about  Khiva,  all  pointed  and  enven- 
omed with  a  view  to  British  preoon^ 


ceptions  of  Russian  objects,  have  ori« 
ginated  from  French  manufactories  ; 
and  from  the  same  fountain  are 
continually  welling  forth  others  of 
the  same  tenor.  The  fabricators  of 
these  stories  must  laugh  immode- 
rately at  our  credulity.  And,  in 
the  meantime,  the  o-reat  purpose  has 
been  answered,  o^4uming  away  the 
too  calcukting  gaze  from  the  real 
danger  to  England,  which  danger 
does  and  always  will  lie,  not  in  a 
country  having  so  very  few  points  of 
contact  with  herself  as  Russia,  but  in 
the  atrocious  spirit  of  military  con- 1 
quest  for  ever  burning  in  the  French  f 
national  mind.  It  seems  inconsistent,^ 
and  in  a  more  thoughtful  people  would 
be  inconsistent,  with  the  democratic 
and  levelling  spirit  of  France,  that 
she  should  thirst,  at  the  same  time, 
for  a  government  martisJ,  and  there- 
fore despotic,  in  its  complexion.  But 
this  inconsistei  cy  beforehand,  is  no 
argument  against  positive  facts.  Na- 
poleon, we  all  know,  was  never  unpo- 
pular, in  spite  of  his  severe  despotbm, 
except  for  the  last  three  years  of  his 
reign,  when  the  public  burdens  were 
^ye  times  greater  than  usual,  and  the 
returns  in  martial  *^  glory"  ten  times 
less.  Nay,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
French  mania  for  democratic  institu- 
tions, (which  in  one  instance,  viz.  the 
abolition  of  primogeniture  and  the 
minute  subdivision  of  landed  property, 
will  probably  soon  work  changes 
amongst  them  little  anticipated,)  the  y 
name  and  memory  of  Napoleon  was  ^^ 
never  so  popul^  as  at  this  moment  i 
in  France.  A  child  knows  how  to 
interpret  that.  It  means — that  the 
old  indomitable  fever  for  military  con- 
quest, and  for  compelling  neighbour- 
ing  nations  into  holding  their  right 
under  French  sufferance,  has  again 
full  possession  of  this  vain^glorious 
people.  The  English  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  French  character.  They 
suppose  that,  as  amongst  themselves, 
there  may  in  France  be  a  youthful 
party  of  hot-headed  clamourers  for 
war ;  but  that,  doubtless,  there  is  also 
a  counterbalancing  party  of  sobers 
minded  men  alive  to  the  immense  va- 
lue of  peace.  This  is  too  certainly  an 
error.  In  the  great  commercial  sea^ 
ports  there  is  such  a  peace  party :  in- 
terest  keeps  their  eyes  open.  But 
there  is  no  dominant  party  through  ^ 
the  nation  who  value  peace ;  and  no  I 
body  of  Frenchmen  any  where  idio  ' 
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value  it  on  the  g^oiud  of  high  moral 
•  /  principle.     To  ju<Jge  of  France  in 
that  respect*  we  need  only  look  at  her 
literature. 

Does  any  writer  in  France  dare  to 
take  up  the  ground  of  condemning 
the  French  aggresaiye  warfare  in  past 
Umea?  I^ook  at  the  national  mind« 
aa  exhibited  in  public  meetings— Haa 
there  ever  been  a  meetbg  called  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  a  dissent 
from  the  principles  of  lawless  con- 
quest ?  In  Uiis  countrjTi  had  our  Go- 
Ternment  attempted  any  thing  so  wan- 
ton and  unprovoked  as  the  appropria** 
tion  of  Algeria,  the  public  feeling  of 
the  land  would  have  put  down  the  at- 
tempt summarily.  In  France  there 
has  been  not  a  murmur  heard  except 
(m  the  score  of  economy.  As  to  In- 
dia»  the  case  is  far  different.  Those 
who  pretend  that  we  have  proceeded^ 
in  that  instance,  on  principles  of  ag- 
gression, do  so  generally  in  pure  ig- 
norance of  the  facts.  We  have  always 
been  the  assaulted  parties.  For  that 
is  Tirtually  the  character  we  hold, 
when  preparations  and  treaties  have 
been  going  on  for  CYentually  assault- 
ing us.  To  anticipate, in  such  a  case, 
through  superior  energy,  address,  or 
knowledge-*that  is  not  aggression. 
Besides,  Uiough  that  is  not  what  we 
rely  upon,  the  Company  would  be 
unfairly  confounded  with  the  British 
nation ;  and  the  mere  distance  ob- 
scures the  facts.  So  determinately 
hostile  is  the  public  mind  amongst 
us  to  aU  unprovoked  aggression — 
to  war  waged  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  profit — that,  even  in  the  case 
of  China,  where  our  provocations  were 
gross  and  manifold,  and  tended  to  ut- 
ter ruin  of  our  interests,  a  movement 
was  beginning  to  stir  amongst  the 
public  for  remonstrating  against  any 
appeal  to  arms.  And  it  would  have 
spread  rapidly,  had  it  not  been  for  two 
counteracting  forces.  1st,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  authority.  He,  as  one 
who  had  been  familiar  with  Eastern 
affairs,  was  listened  to  when  he  assured 
the  public  that  their  officers,  the 
Queen's  representatives,  had  been 
scandalously  treated  ;  that  he  bad  ne- 
wer read  of  any  thing  so  bad ;  and 
that  the  public  faith  of  the  Indian 
Government  required  a  military  move- 
ment. In  this  way,  and  by  his  own 
commanding  name,  he  gave  a  turn  to 
the  gathering  storm.  2dly,  The  na- 
tional good  sense,  which  snggestpd  at 
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once  that  the   information  yet  wa» 
too  local  and  too  narrow  to  furnish  a 
ground  for  any  public  expreaaion  of 
opinion.     In  its  present  stajge  they 
felt  that  the  conduct  of  the  affair  was 
left  with  more  propriety  to  the  Go- 
vernment.    But  had  the  case  of  Al- 
geria in  1830,  or  of  Egypt  in  the  year 
1799,    been    onrs,   the   Government 
would  have  been  compelled  to  desist 
by  the  national  voice.    From  a  nation  I 
so  wantonly  aggressive  as  the  French,/ 
governed  by  feelings  so  essentially  ju-| 
veuile  of  martial  vanity,  we  have  every! 
thing  to  fear.     Temper  and  position  I 
alike  make  France  formidable  to  os.  \ 
But  in  Russia,  neither  the  territorial 
situation,  which  nowhere  places  her 
in  contact  with  ourseWes,  nor  the  na- 
tional temper,  which  u  not  aggressive, 
nor  the  national  interest,  which  in  no 
point  clashes  with  our  own,  gives  us 
any  cause  for  jealousy.     Beforehand, 
we  see  no  presumption  arbing  that 
Russia  should  look  with  favour  upon 
any  feud  with  England ;  and,  looking 
back   to  suph  feuds  as   have   been 
created  on  her  behalf  by  the  French 
press,  we  see  quite  as  little  of  any 
plausible  grounds  for  the  belief. 

Let  us  begin  with  Khiva.  If  any 
thing  could  point  the  attention  of  the 
British  press  tothe  injurious  use  made 
of  the  Russian  name  in  the  foreign 
journals,  it  would  be  Khifa.  Simply 
to  reprint  their  own  notifications  upon 
this  subject,  would  be  the  severest 
exposure.  Seven  times  running,  at 
seven  independent  periods  of  time,  the 
London  journals  have  solemnly  an- 
nounced to  the  worid — that  a  Russian 
army  had  reached  Khiva.  Seven  times 
running  have  these  journals  been 
obliged  to  confess^  within  a  week  of 
this  general  assurance,  that  all  was 
smoke  and  mere  abuse  of  the  public 
credulity.  To  some  readers  this  will 
seem  to  argue  mere  carelasanesa  and 
levity  of  faith  j  but  what  is  that  more 
than  every  body  allows  for  in  news- 
papers ?  Surely  no  man  of  the  world 
believes  any  tlung  until  it  has  Deceived 
official  sanction,  and  then  only  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstantial  detaila  avow- 
ed. True ;  but  these  statementB  as  to 
Khiva  were  never  given  as  reports ; 
they  were  announced,  in  each  separate 
instance,  as  something  that  had  been 
long  expected^  was  at  length  accom- 
plished, on  which  the  public  might 
inally  rely,  and  with  a  eonseioaanes, 
that  nipr9  was  conveyed  than  the  meie 
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ipiJiUiy  hct^  there  was  an  under- 
atMnding  betveen  the  editor  and  his 
eliadov.     Here  at  length  is  the  poliii* 
cm/  fact;  )iere  is  that  overt  act  of  Rus- 
aiaa  aggression  which  we  have  so  ion^ 
pconised.       And   again  there  were 
circumstanees  of  distinction.  Usually^ 
vhea  an  editor  has  found  himself  in- 
discreetly   misled   into    making    his 
joomal  uu  instrument  or  ally  of  de- 
ceptiony  he  draws  attention^  with  hon«- 
ourable  frankniess,  to  his  own  errors. 
He  is  e?en  anxlons  to  confess  an  error 
of  credulity  or  inattention^  lest  the 
public  should  suspect  an  error  of  de- 
sign.    But  in  this  long  series  of  false- 
hood as  to  KhiYa^  as  each  successive 
£ilse|iood  was  annonnced,  no  reference 
was  made  to  previous  exposures,  no 
eaution  given  as  in  a  case  liable  to  de- 
lusion ;  and  in  each  subsequent  with* 
drawal  of  the  statement,  no  confession 
was  made  of  error.    But  there  is  more 
to  be  remembered  than  simply  this 
lingular  obstinacy  of  error,  and  this 
determination  to  avow  no  error.  Gen- 
erally and  inevitably,  where  no  tricks 
are  going  on  underground,  the  natu- 
sal  course  for  an  intelligent  editor  is — 
that,  after  repeated  duperies,  he  be- 
comes at  least  aware  of  the  fiict ;  his 
attention  is  called  to  the  uniformity  of 
the  dee^tion  ;  he  not  only  feels  sorry 
that  his  journal  has  lent  itself  to  the 
propagation  of  fiilsehoods,  but  he  be- 
gins to  suspect  a  purpose  in  thb  sys- 
tematic falsehood.     It  is  no  longer 
simple  distrust  of  the  information  that 
he  (eels— it  is  jealousy  of  the  intentions. 
This  is  the  natural  course ;  but  this 
was  nq  ithe  course  followed  in  this 
e^se   of  the    anti-Russian  journals. 
Puly  as  this  lie  was  withdrawn,  duly 
as  the  contradiction  was  extorted  and 
racked  out  of  the  newspapers  by  the 
nere  progress  of  certainties,  upon  the 
very  denial  as  to  the  fact  was  engraft 
ed  a  re-ass^rtion  of  the  lie  as  to  the 
ealumnious  meaning.    Coupled  with 
the  very  words  of  confession,  that  all 
the  previous  circumstantialities    had 
been  n^ere  fictions,  came  a  more  bitter 
fabrication  than  ever  of  new  circum- 
atantialities  arguing  the  deepest  hos« 
tility  in  Russia. 

But,  after  all,  the  malignant  reports 
of  intriguers,  whatever  be  their  exag- 
geration, and  whatever  their  roptive, 
are  good  for  our  instruction  and  for 
our  faith,  iu  so  far  as  they  coincide 
with  the  statements  of  the  honest. 
liew>  is  it  not  certain  that  our  own 
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incorruptiUe  agents  in  Persia,  and 
more  recently  in  Cabul  or  other  parts 
of  Affghanistan,  have  corroborated 
these  French  reports  in  part?  We 
answer,  with  this  distinction—they 
nave  corroborated  them  in  that  part 
which  Russia  has  no  interest  in  deny- 
ing. All  ^hat  is  hostile  in  our  Eu- 
ropean fictions,  disappears  from  the 
Jucts  of  our  own  British  agents.  But 
we  must  remember  one  caution  in 
readiug  even  British  letters  on  this 
subject;  the  honourable  character pf 
the  writer  will  secure  him  from  re- 
porting unfaithfully  what  comes  under 
his  own  knowledge,  but  cannot  secure 
him  against  most  unjust  opinions,  nor 
even  (as  respects  downright  facts) 
against  precipitation  and  the  large 
credulity  of  prejudice.  Not  an  oAicer 
in  the  Indo- British  army,  not  an 
attache  in  any  legation  or* royal  com- 
mission, but  has  gone  to  those  regions 
with  pre-occupied  minds.  On  this 
subject,  there  is  no  truth  or  impartia- 
lity to  be  found  in  the  British  press. 
It  scarcely  matters  what  journal  a 
reader  relies  on ;  all  are  anti- Russian, 
with  a  unanimity  that  we  do  not  re- 
member on  any  broad  aspect  of  poli- 
tics in  our  times.  And  so  rapid  is  the 
intercourse  at  present,  especially  with 
Bombay  and  the  whole  of  Wcstprp 
India,  that  the  private  letters  from 
A%hanistan  ^t  this  time,  reflect  tlie 
most  recent  prejudices  of  the  London 
journals.  Wh^t  is  said  on  Midsumr 
mer-day,  by  a  morning  paper,  copies 
back  to  us  from  Cabulistan  by  Michael- 
mas ;  and  the  Michaelmas  impressiop 
of  liondon  rebounds  from  the  Upper 
Indus  by  Christmas. 

Our  British  testimonyi  therefore,  is 
ffood  only  for  its  facts :  and  amongst 
Its  facts  only  for  that  part  which  de- 
pends on  official  report.  For  all  be- 
yond  this,  we  insist,  that  British  testi* 
mony,  as  it  is  ultifnately,  even  in 
Cabul  or  Candahar^  only  a  reflection 
from  the  London  press,  and  therefore 
of  the  Continental  presS|  in  so  far  as 
opinions  are  conperned,  conges  to  i|s 
through  a  French  atmosphere,  dis- 
torting its  proportions  and  colgyring 
its  complexion.  So  that  all  of  us,  iv 
the  moment  when  we  think  ourselves 
most  on  our  guard  against  falsa 
biasses,  are  too  often  unconsciously 
imbibing  views  originally  French, 
French  feeding  ^s  to  persons,  and 
Frenc)i  pre*^occupations  against  truth. 
This  caution  ^iyen^  let  ^s  AOW  con- 
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aider  what  b  the  apparent  truth  in 
regard  to  Khiva ;  what  ia  the  small 
amount  of  fact  likely  to  survive  as  a 
settling  or  final  sediment  from  all  that 
huge  huhbub  of  turbid  fiction  which 
the  torrents  of  faction  have  carried 
suspended  through  the  public  jour* 
nals. 

There  is^  In  some  one  of  the  farces 
composed  by  Foote>  a  sketch  of  a 
rabid  politician  (such  as,  in  those  days, 
obtained  the  name  of  d^Quidnunc  from 
the  monotonous  craving  for  news) 
whom  it  is  the  jest  of  the  piece  to 
exhibit  in  the  act  of  gratifying  his 
political  gluttony  at  any  cost  of  sense 
or  probability.  Sir  Gregory  Gazette, 
we  believe,  the  man  is  called ;  and  he 
is  exhibited  to  the  audience  as  swallow- 
ing for  a  cabinet  secret,  a  certain  con- 
fidential communication,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:— That  the  Pope  had 
become  party  to  a  treaty  b^  which,  in 
consideration  of  his  immediately  turn- 
ing Protestant,  and  confessing  himself 
to  be  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  he 
was  to  receive  Nova  Zembla ;  and,  by 
way  of  exchange  for  his  Italian  states, 
a  yearly  tribute  of  blubber  and  salt 
herrings,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the 
SciUv  Islands  undertaking  to  guaran- 
tee the  execution  of  the  treaty.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  of  all  the  articles ; 
but  something  like  this  is  the  amount. 
Now,  seriously,  there  is  nothing  more 
extravagant  in  this  Papal  treaty  of 
exchange,  than  in  the  designs  imputed 
to  the  Czar  upon  Khiva,  or  in  the 
motives  of  those  designs. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  represented 
as  the  final  object  in  this  occupation 
of  Khiva  ?  Is  it  for  itself  that  Khiva 
is  sought?  Oh  no:  in  itself  nobody 
has  ventured  to  describe  it  as  offering 
any  bribe,  either  to  the  ambition  or 
the  cupidity  of  the  Czar.  Not  as  a 
terminus  ad  quern,  but  as  a  terminus 
medius ;  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means, 
it  seems,  has  Khiva  fixed  the  gaze  of 
the  Russian  autocrat.  And  indeed  so 
much  b  plain  ;  it  must  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  higher  than  itself, 
if  any  power  wiU  face,  for  such  an 
acquisition,  the  ruinous  expenditure  of 
a  regular  army,  mounted  in  all  its 
services. 

But  next,  a  stepping-stone  to  what  ? 
Of  course,  for  the  local  circumstances 
allow  of  no  other  answer,  to  some 
operations  upon  Western  India.  Tiiis 
only  could  give  a  colour  of  reasonable- 
ness to  the  idea  of  a  large  Russian 
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army  invading  ELluTa.  But,m6aiitiiiiey 
observe  tlie  see-saw  of  the  logic  in  all 
the  French  papers :  if  you  ask  for  the 
proof  of  the  great  army,  they  infer  it 
from  the  Indian  schemes  of  the  Czar. 
If  you  ask  for  proof  of  his  Indian 
schemes,  they  infer  them  from  the 
great  army.  The  vast  expedition  is 
argued  from  the  ambitious  purpose. 
The  ambitious  purpose  b  argued  from 
the  vast  expedition. 

Now,  let  us  summarily  consider  both 
the  points  put  forward  in  the  hypothe- 
sis— the  Indian  object  in  the  rear,  and 
Khiva  as  the  means  to  that  object 
First,  then,  of  Khiva  as  the  means. 
Could  human  imbecility,  if  the  ulte- 
rior purpose  were  what  is  here  suppo- 
sed, select  so  irrationally  as  to  fix  on 
Khiva  for  a  position  of  advance  in  re> 
lation  to  the  Indus  ?  Consider  for  one 
moment  the  flagrant  points  of  disqua- 
lification. 1st,  Khiva  is  hostile,  whibt 
other  adjacent  countriea  are  friendly ; 
Khiva  must  be  mastered,  whibt  other 
regions  in  that  neighbourhood  would 
have  courted  Russian  intervention. 
2dly,  Khiva  is  so  difficult  of  access,  aa 
to  be  all  but  impregnable  from  the 
quarter  on  which  Russia  approaches, 
whilst  other  territories  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Caspian  are  open,  in  a  mi-^ 
litary  sense,  and  open  in  a  negotiable 
sense,  ddly.  For  a  long  season  of  Uie 
jrear,  Khiva,  being  laid  under  water, 
IS  as  intractable  a  station  for  egress  as 
for  ingress.  You  are  ruined  in  at- 
tempting to  get  in,  and,  once  in,  you 
are  ruined  (except  at  certain  times)  in 
attempting  to  get  out.  For  two  months 
after  the  periodic  deluge,  the  ground 
b  left  in  a  soft  miry  state,  giving  way 
under  the  tread  of  armies,  and  offering 
a  mere  "  slough  of  despond"  for  ar- 
tillery. With  thb  impracticable  state 
of  Khiva,  first  from  inundation,  se- 
condly, from  the  consequences  of  in- 
undation, combine  the  rainy  season  of 
the  Punjaub  at  a  different  period — 
tliat  same  rainy  season  which  brought 
Alexander  of  Macedon  to  a  final  pause. 
The  result  is,  that  for  any  purpose  of 
military  observation  on  Western  In- 
dia, or  military  action  upon  that  fron- 
tier, to  choose  Khiva  would  be  delibe- 
rately to  say,  .We  will  put  ourselves 
under  lock  and  key  for  one  half  the 
year.  And  if  it  should  be  replied, "  Ob, 
but  Khiva  is  not  chosen  as  a  perma* 
ncnt  station — it  is  meant  for  an  ad- 
interim  post/*-— thb  would  be  to  accu- 
mulate absurdity  upon  absurdity,  since 
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by  possibility  there  might  have  been 
some  hidden  sense  in  surmounting  so 
many  difflcuities^  supposing  the  object 
to  have  been  a  permanent  hold  on  that 
country ;  but  on  the  other  hypothesis 
of  a  mere  fugitive  purpose,  it  would 
be  saying  in  effect  that,  for  a  purpose 
til  transitu,  and  confessedly  for  no  ul- 
timate object,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  selected  that  route,  of  all 
others  in  Central  Asia,  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  so  difficult  as  that 
now  notoriously  it  may  be  pronoun- 
ced nnder  absolute  interdict  and  phy- 
sical sequestration.  We  must  suppose 
it  to  be  designed  for  something  more 
than  a  post  in  transitu,  if  we  would 
Tindicate  the  Russians  from  mere  ma- 
nia ;  and  then,  once  having  supposed 
that,  once  assuming  that  it  is  a  fixed 
station  as  a  centre  or  basis  for  ulterior 
operations  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
we  find  it  liable  to  all  the  capital  dis- 
advantages already  recited  under  three 
heads. 

And,  4thly,  It  is  liable  to  this  be- 
side, which,  for  any  purposes  of  offen- 
sive war,  seems  conclusive.  The  pass- 
age of  artillery  from  Khiva  into  Bok- 
hara is  pretty  nearly  a  physical  im- 
possibility. Thus  stands  the  case. 
The  marauding  people  of  Khiva  go 
annually  into  Bokhara ;  as  light  ca- 
valry, why  should  they  not?  The 
mountainous  range  between  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  may  be  surmounted  on 
horseback ;  but  what  means  of  tran- 
sport will  be  applicable  to  the  heavy 
artillery?  Camels,  no  doubt,  it  will 
be  said  :  and  accordingly  it  is 
known  that,  in  all  attempts  to 
reach  Khiva,  the  Russians  have 
relied  hitherto  upon  this  animal—so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  steppes, 
or  the  sandy  deserts  of  Asia.  But 
why  ?  Why  is  the  camel  adapted  to 
that  quality  of  ground  ?  Notoriously, 
because  both  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  sands  of  Western  Asia, 
present,  generally  speaking,  a  dead 
level.  To  such  ground,  or  nearly 
such,  the  use  of  the  camel  is  confined. 
Let  the  road  ascend  at  any  thing  of  a 
.  sharp  angle,  and  the  camel  is  neutra- 
lized. This  fact  was  first  practically 
made  known  on  a  large  scale  to  the 
British  in  Upper  In£a.  It  is  well 
known  that  of  late  years,  instead  of 
resorting  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  the  restoration  of  shattered 
health,  English  valetudinarians  from 
•every  quarter  of  India  have  sought 
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health  and  relaxation  of  spirits  in  that 
delightful  climate  which  is  offered  by 
the  mountainous  region  to  the  north— 
in  fact,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
mighty  Himmalaya.  In  one  instance, 
when  a  governor- general  was  making 
a  progress  in  this  direction,  it  hap- 
pened that,  from  mere  thoughtlessness 
m  the  official  persons  consulted,  the 
whole  camp  had  trusted  to  camels  for 
the  conveyance  of  their  baggage.  But, 
as  soon  as  the  ascent  began  in  good 
earnest,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
camel  is  as  unsuitable  for  steep  hills 
as  the  "  horse  marines"  for  the  decks 
of  a  ship.  The  motion  of  ascent  is 
painful  to  thd  camel :  he  cannot  ease 
the  difficulty  bv  traversing :  he  cannot 
guide  his  own  bulk  at  the  edge  of  pre« 
cipices.  Thousands  of  camel  skele* 
tons  remain  to  this  day  in  the  bottom 
of  ravines,  attesting  the  wholesale 
ruin  which  attends  the  use  of  this 
animal  in  Alpine  regions.  How  is 
it,  then,  that  we  ourselves  convey 
heavy  artillery  in  India?  Generally 
speaking,  we  have  benefited  hitherto 
by  flat  countries  as  the  seat  of  war.  Se- 
condly, we  have  the  command  of  water 
carriage,  vast  r^ons  of  Hindostan 
being  (as  Major  Rennell  remarked  in 
his  work  upon  Indian  geography) 
more  elaborately  reticulated  with  water 
than  anv  known  country  unaided  by 
art.  Thirdly,  when  these  advanta* 
ges  are  wanting,  (though  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  from  the  recent  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  the  Indus — we  are 
moving  upon  the  ascending  scale,}  we, 
from  our  local  connexions,  have  the 
means  of  raising  ne^  local  centres  for 
the  casting  of  great  g^s,  without 
needing  to  transport  them  at  all :  an 
advantage  which  could  rarely  offer  it- 
self to  a  new  or  hasty  invader. 

These  four  points  considered,  it  may 
be  said  very  fairly,  that  as  a  station  for 
a  military  power,  as  a  basis  for  mili« 
tary  operations  towards  the  Indus, 
Khiva  is  as  ludicrous  an  object  for 
Russian  ambition  as  Sir  Gregory 
Gazette's  equivalents  would  have 
been  for  papal  .diplomacy.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  not  determined 
to  find  mares*  nests  in  every  act  of 
Russia,  if  we  can  content  ourselves 
with  plain  reasonable  purposes  for  a 
plain  reasonable  expedition,  every 
man  of  good  sense  will  find  at  once,  in 
the  real  terms  of  that  expedition,  all 
that  is  sufficient  to  account  for  its 
very  moderate  objects.     Once  lend 
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ypur  e&r  to  Ijiog  pumbersi  yon  m^st 
then,  by  the  mere  logic  of  proportion, 
suppose — ^,  lying  object.  Armies  of 
fofty  pr  gfty  tbousand  n^en  do  not 
moye  across  Asia  for  a  merely  com- 
n^ercial  purpose.  But  an  army  of  ten 
tp  fourteen  thousand  piigl^t*  And  the 
purposei  thougt^  commercial,  is  really 
iippor^nt  enough  for  an  expedition  on 
tliat  scale.  The  whole  communica- 
tion of  Russia  with  Ohinay  on  account 
of  her  tiro  great  capitals,  is  carried  on 
oyerland.  A  certain  route,  leading 
t^e  caravans  not  froiif  tlie  south,  but 
fjfom  the  east,  upon  regions  liable  to 
Khiva  marauders,  cannot  be  abandon- 
ed without  vast  difficulty  and  loss. 
This  system  qf  IChiva  piracy  has  in- 
creased. The  perils  i^re  personal  as 
If  ell  as  to  the  property,  fo  sabre  a 
fpw  columns  of  these  pirates  does  no 
lasting  service.  If  the  trade  is  not  to 
be  ab^don^d — if  ^,  great  potentate  is 
i^ot  to  lie  down  helplessly  before  the 
rpbbers  of  Central  Asia — the  pest  of 
t^ese  vippirs  must  be  ocpupied.  Thp 
papturing  pf  ipd^idual  Algerine  cor- 
sairs, 4id  nothing  tp  extprminate  the 
system.  Npw,  when  Algiers  iUelf  is 
oaptured,  piracy  Is  at  an  end.  Surely 
those  wbp  were  so  quiet  upon  all  thp 
ulterior  purpospfi  pf  France  in  tha^ 
Algerian  pxppdition,  plight  upon  mpre 
parity  pf  c^es  have  supposed — that  the 
^mpe|rp)r  of  ^ussfaf  Fith  a  far  greater 
ipterpst  at  stake,  (but  an  interest  of 
the  same  kind,)  might  pursue  thp  same 
policy  for  abatipg  ^,  nuisance  under 
tj^p  sj^^e  circumstances  of  orovoca-r 
^-Qp.'    Jhe  journals  »ffec^  to  Uugh  at 

e  l^ussian  zeal  for  the  deliverance 
tfrp   tlipusanKl  obscure    captives. 

ut  if  ^bat  purposp  happens  tp  coin- 
p|de  ifitb  anptbpr,  then,  lilthougb  tbe 
one  might  be  unavailipg,  both  might 
l)o(.  Eveu  as  regards  the  captives, 
tbe  case  is  not  truly  stated.  It  is  not 
(o  takp  vengeancp,  beci^use  captives 
lyavp  been  made,  and  reduced  to  sla- 
very. It  is,  that  benceforfvards  cap* 
tiyes  n^ay  not  bp  made ;  and,  apart 
ffom   cp^sifteraUons  of  person,  the 

eost  luxurious  portion  pf  t^ie  Russian 
iporta— aU  the  (ea,  (pf  a  far  ^uht 
quality  tb«i  aPy  wuicb  toe  see,)  all 
IbP  9pip^i  ^^l  tl)e  genas,  all  the  ivprjr, 
&c.|  cp^e  \>j  tbi^  fpute,  lying  ppeu 
p^jp  thrpp  hundred  ipUes  to  Khiyan 
Optr^ff.  In  sbp^t,  tbe  irhole  inter- 
ppufSp  of  Russia  with  south-eastern 
Asia,  is  poucefned  iu  tbe  I^hiva  qpesr 
IIpU.    4^^  iu  t}fp  cpu)iU«rpial  per- 
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lUauence  of  tbe  intereat,  anses  the 
motive  for  attempting  to  reach  Khiva 
by  so  diQcult  a  route.  Were  ^be 
o^pct  merely  to  gain  a  station  fi)r 
n}llitary  bead-qparters  in  rplatiop  to 
some  future  base  of  n^ilitary  opera- 
tions ;  then,  in  thp  evpu^  ot  sp  absurd 
a  choice  being  ma4&>  tbe  a4vance 
u^on  Khiva  would  ix^^e  been,  made 
without  any  sacrifices  at  allj^  tnrough 
Persian  provfpces  with  |^efsian  sanc- 
tion. But  the  real  object  of  Russia 
was  tp  trace,  Ist,  The  shortest  route; 
2dly,  A  permai^fnt  route;  apd  to 
lUake  that  rputo  safe,  by  a  chain  of 
military  posts,  for  tbe  conimercial 
caravan.  Nour,  it  is  clear  that  a 
route  gained  by  Persian  permiasion 
If  ould  havp  been  a  preca|rious  route, 
and  held  on  a  tenure  of  accident.  But 
the  whole  poUcy  pf  the  case  was 
directly  applied  tp  f be  putting  down 
of  accident.  Thp  object  was*  that  a 
great  nation's  commerpe  should  no 
longer  lie  under  the  reproach  of  being 
the  n)ost  pprilous  Iqttefy  Iq  tbp  irorld. 
There  we  spe  a  gpod  reason  ^r 
floundering  amidst  Zaarirahsof  8now> 
and  figbtiqg  with  storpos.  ^ut  had 
the  motive  for  aiming  at  an  occupatbn 
of  Khiva,  been  what  pnr  jouruals  and 
thpir  suborners  tbe  Frenph  journals 
pretend,  it  is  perfpptly  ippxplicablQ 
why  Russia  should  pot  have  piarched 
through  southern  latitudes,  under 
permission  from  tbe  Persjap  gpveru* 
ipent. 

Thus  far  as  to  Kbif  a,  cpnsidered  in 
t|ie  light  of  a  nfeans  tp  Indian  aggres- 
||on;  and  in  tM  light  the  whole 
achema  labpurs  with  so  n^p^b  absurd- 
ity, that,  perhaps,  ve  might  find  the 
reader  willing  to  dispense  with  any 
^eparatp consideration  of  theipiaginary 
end.  If  \t  were  evident  to  bim  that 
the  whole  plot  agaiuft  India  is  but  a 
deriyative  &ble  from  tbe  fable  about 
Khiva,  then  it  must  follpw  that  with 
^p  one  fable  vanisbps  thp  pther.  If 
tbe  means  ipdicated  were  pprfectlj 
irrational  with  relation  to  tbe  supppsed 
end,  it  would  foUoiy  of  i^plf  that  no 
such  end  can  have  been  coptemplatpd 
by  Russia.  Yet,  because  tbe  public 
mind  is  so  much  pre-occupied  by  this 
potion  pf  Russia  hankeriog  aftpr 
India,  and  French  iptrigups  ara  sp 
much  interested  ip  KQening  up  thai 
iielusioq,  very  plear  it  is  tpat  no  soonar 
irill  this  Khiva  romance  bp  driven  ont 
of  the  marltet,  than  some  pther  will 
tab»  its  pUce.    Tbpra  arp,  beaide^ 
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ppoplp  who  will  sty  thirty  apart  from 
^^bira*  there  wqre  other  grounds  for 
sospocting  Russian  intrigue  moving  ip 
t|ie  direction  of  India.  If  you  ask 
tpkfiif  thpy  will  reply  by  bringing  up 
iJU»  doubtful  diplomatic  cases  of  Genp- 
r^  Simpnivitcn  and  Wllkowitz.  Novi 
to  these  cases  the  answers  are  shqrt* 
One  of  them  at  least  was  an  intriguer ; 
but»  Ist,  In  behalf  of  what  object  or 
interest?  2dly,  Under  who^e  autho- 
rity ?  He  was  strongly  disavowed  hj 
the  Russian  goYernpient.  That  is 
eoongh  for  us^  else  it  will  be  alvrays 
open  to  Francci  by  suborning  one  qf 
her  Polish  agents,  (whom  she  pos« 
•issses  in  puch  disagreeable  ezcessj 
and  whom  she  vainly  endeavours  to 
thin  by  enticing  them  under  Arab 
Bpears  in  Africa,)  with  pretended 
Russian  commissions  for  thwarting 
English  interests  in  that  region,  to 
countenance,  her  own  lying  legends. 
Howeveri  conceding  for  the  moment 
that  th^e,  or  either  of  these  officers, 
were  intriguing  against  England^that 
is  no  sort  of  proof  that  the  negotia- 
tions bad  reference  to  so  remote  an 
object  as  India.  Surely  the  Russians 
^ave  an  interest  afloat  in  Persia 
of  quite  sufficient  magnitude  to 
account  for  any  amount  of  intrigue^ 
considering  what  sort  of  a  court  the 
Persian  has  always  shown  itself;  con- 
gidering  the  dreadful  condition  of  tu- 
mult and  uncertainty  in  which  Persia 
has  found  herself  since  the  death  of  the 
late  Schah,  and  considering  the  pres« 
■ore  upon  Russia  from  England  on 
the  east,  and  Turkey  on  the  west.  Of 
any  intrigues  looking  forward  to  In- 
dia, there  has  been  no  vestige  of  proof : 
what  Sir  A.  Bumes  detected  were  in- 
trigues having  reference  to  Herat, 
which  is  surely  quite  as  much  con- 
nected with  Russian  garrisons  at  Eri- 
Tan  and  Ararat,  as  it  can  be  with 
British  garrisons  in  the  Punjaub.  The 
purpose,  therefore,  of  the  intrigues  was 
not  Indian  but  Persian  and  Dooraaee. 
Secondly,  whatever  were  the  parpose, 
the  authority  under  which  the  in- 
triguer aeted  was  far  more  probably 
ministerial  and  secondary  than  on- 
ginal^y  from  the  RiissUn  cabinet. 
Even  IUi»sian  generals  in  the  Cau- 
causiia  hare  interests  to  serve  in  the 
court  of  Teheran  which  must  some- 
times be  forwarded  by  distant  nego- 
dationi  in  Eastern  Persia.  hsA 
foreign  secretaries  in  the  Russian  ca- 
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binet,  (9s  plsewher^,)  may  sometimes 
.  have  a  wish  to  prosecute  modes  of  ir- 
regular diplomacy  for  the  sake  of 
creating  cpntingcncies  such  as  they 
naay  afterwards  turn  to  public  ac- 
count. In  so  vast  an  empire  as  Rus- 
sia,  where  so  large  a  system  of  fraud 
goes  on  incurably,  if  every  detection 
pf  irregular  agents  or  equivocal  in- 
trigues were  tq  warrant  us  in  suspect- 
ing the  Czar  and  his  cabinet,  we  should 
never  be  at  peace.  Organization  is 
confounded  when  applied  to  so  vast  a 
leviathan  as  the  system  of  Russian 
armies  in  Asia,  Russian  polipQ,  Rus- 
BUin  diplon^i^cv.  No  eye  at  the  centre 
can  ever  overlook  so  huge  a  circum- 
ference; and  one  visit  of  inspection  to 
each  principal  station  is  as  much  as 
the  entire  life  of  an  emperor  usually 
affords.  Naturally  there  must  and  wiU 
be  great  abuses  in  so  vast  a  scal^  of  ad- 
ministration. The  Russian  armies* 
when  removed  from  the  personal  su- 
perintendence of  the  Czar,  are  noto- 
riously ruined  (as  regards  the  comfort 
of  the  private  soldier)  by  the  pecula- 
tion which  goes  on  through  all  grada^ 
tions  of  Russian  official  life.  The  pub- 
lic diplomacy  will  not  be  more  faith- 
fully managed.  And  surely  it  is  not 
for  France  to  cpmplain  of  this,  whose 
policy  through  the  last  century  {and 
perhaps  since  then)  has  maintained 
double  sets  of  ambassadors  in  import- 
ant courts — one  set  avowed,  the  other 
masked.  Intrigue,  and  nothing  but  in- 
trigue, carried  on  by  every  excess  of 
bribery  or  desperate  deception,  nntil 
European  courts  were  in  the  condition 
of  those  in  Hindostan,  (where  often 
enough  it  has  happened  that  the  secret 
agent,  employed  to  watch  another, 
found  reason  to  sappose  that  be  him- 
self was  watched  by  a  third,  and  pos- 
sibly thjs  third  again  was  only  par- 
tiallv  trusted)— such  was  top  often  the 
machinery  of  French  diplomacy  :  and 
from  her  of  all  nations  the  complaint 
of  Russian  intrigue  came  with  the  least 
propriety.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  double  dealing,  double  agency, 
and  sometimes  double  poUcy,  pur  busi- 
ness is  with  the  supreme  administra- 
tion* The  tricj^  of  si^bordinatp  agents 
^re  little  to  uSi  §0  long  as  th^  Riissia^ 
pabinpt,  hoth  in  words  ap|i  1^^  wiawi- 
tains  thsJt  simplicity  af^d  frankness 
which  arp  fit  for  us  to  p^pericnpe  and 
fit  for  itself  to  ayPF.  AayatFiiaai»- 
not  pretend  to  haf#  Bit  with  aogr 
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thing  else.  '  Rnnia  and  England,  we 
repeat}  cross  each  other  in  no  quarter 
of  the  glohe.  Both  mast  go  out  of 
their  proper  path  to  come  into  colli- 
sion. To  find  any  opportunity  of  con- 
test, they  must  wilfully  create  it. 
Whilst  on  the  other  hand,  France  upon 
fifty  separate  grounds  is  inevitahly  in 
conflict  with  our  English  interests. 
And,  if  this  were  even  otherwise, 
France  is  eternally  in  collision  with 
England  hy  means  of  her  own  morti- 
fied vain-glory.  Between  Bussia  and 
England  there  is  not  a  particle  of  jea- 
lousy subsisting.  Between  France  and 
England  there  are  six  centuries  of  hos- 
tile recollections ;  and,  if  all  were  ef- 
faced, Waterloo  itself  is  sufficient  for 
corroding  the  French  charity.  Mari- 
time recollections  are  painful  enough 
to  France — ^but  Waterloo  is  viewed 
as  an  intrusion  upon  a  field  of  glory 
essentially  French.*  Waterloo,  were 
there  no  other  grievances,  is  one  that 
"  young  France"  never  trt// forgive. 

The  Russian  expressions  of  hostility, 
meantime,  have  been  as  amply  dis- 
avowed as  we  could  expect  or  wish. 
Tlie  hostility,  if  any  there  were,  did 
not  emanate  from  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, but  from  some  inferior  centre 
of  diplomacy.  And  secondly,  emanate 
from  what  quarter  it  might,  not  India, 
but  Persia,  was  the  object  of  these 
intrigues.  Now,  as  to  India,  apart 
from  any  external  evidences  this  way 
or  that,  bearing  upon  that  question, 
let  us  now  consider  what  intrinsic 
reason  there  is  for  suspecting  Bussia 
of  designs  or  of  wishes  leaning  in  that 
direction.  Certain  we  must  all  be — 
that,  if  any  great  temptation  existed 
for  Russia  in  the  prizes  held  out  by 
Indian  warfare,  sooner  or  later  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  expect  a 
Russian  invasion,  not  perhaps  in  this 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  but 
in  some  period  of  vacation  from  those 
great  collisions  which  at  present  point 
the  Bussian  efforts  to  Constantinople 
and  Asia  Minor.    Treaties  will  not 
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restndn*  if  there  is  a  solid  interest 
embarked ;  so  that  the  one  question, 
in  the  long  run,  for  England  must  be, 
what  is  the  Russian  interest  in  India  ? 

We  answer,  boldly  and  sansphraae. 
None.  We  deny  that  Russia  can 
even  fancy  an  interest  Let  us 
review  the  main  items  of  the  case. 
As  to  money,  of  what  consequence  is 
the  gross  revenue  to  a  country  that, 
if  victorious,  eventually  could  profit 
onl  V  by  the  net  revenue  ?  What  is  it 
to  Russia  that  we  raise  an  income  of 
seventeen  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
if  our  vast  Indian  arm^,  our  Indian 
navy,  and  our  Indian  civil  establish- 
ment absorb  fourteen  millions  at  the 
least  ?  The  circumstances  under 
which  any  conquering  power  would 
succeed  to  our  empire,  must  oblige 
them  to  be  contented  with  a  very 
much  inferior  proportion. 

But  next,  consider  the  outrageous 
vanity  of  supposing  that  a  great  mili- 
tary system  like  ours,  with  an  army 
of  200,000  men,  thoroughly  acclima- 
tized, in  possession  of  innumerable 
forts,  of  all  the  rivers,  of  all  the  cities, 
and  supportiog  this  military  posses* 
sion  by  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world, 
could  be  dispossessed  by  an  unseason- 
ed army,  most  certainly  not  one-fifth 
numerically  of  that  briUiant  and  fixed 
army  which  it  presumed  to  oppose. 
Russia  could  never  carry  30,000  men 
to  a  point  so  distant  as  the  Indus. 
And  according  to  the  remark  of  a 
great  northern  statesman,  (Count 
Bjornstjerna,)  who  has  recently  writ, 
ten  a  very  enlightened  work  on  our 
astonishing  Indian  possessions,  in  less 
than  six  weeks  two-thirds  of  any 
Russian  army  would  have  died  of 
disease.  Retreat,  as  the  Count  affirms, 
would  be  the  dominant  manoeuvre 
present  to  the  thoughts  of  any  Rus- 
sian general  who  should  succeed  in 
reaching  the  Indus.  Pass  the  Puu- 
jaub  he  never  could. 

But  let  us  imagine  the  whole  face 
of  Centrd  Asia  so  far  altered^  that 


*  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  many  writers,  that  the  EngUih  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  French  ignorance,  in  relation  to  the  Spaniih  war.  No  publicatioa 
'  was  Buffered  by  Napoleon  in  those  days  of  adverse  intelligence.  Aud  eveota  which  are 
not  made  known  through  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  never  can  become  nationally 
known  by  means  of  historical  works  afterwards.  It  is  rare  to  meet  any  French  person 
w)io  la  aware  of  the  several  battles  in  the  Peninsula,  or  the  sieges  conducted  by  the 
iNike  of  Wellington. 
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Russia  should  have  vast  colonies  on 
the  Ozns— let  us  suppose  an  army  of 
70,000  men  to  cross  the  Indus ;  all 
^wbich  would  presume  some  centuries 
to  have  elapscMl ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
moving  the  question,  let  us  carry  our 
thoughts  so  far  onwards ;  stiU,  all 
that  we  thus  gain  for  Russia  is  a 
military  force  not  absolutely  destroyed 
by  its  march  across  Asia.  We  suppose 
it  starting  from  a  point  within  six 
hundred  miles  of  Lahore ;  two  months' 
march,  at  twelve  miles  a- day,  will 
have  brought  it  to  the  Sutlege,  (the 
Hysudrus  of  Alexander ;)  on  crossing 
which,  it  will  first  enter  the  British 
territory.  From  the  British  canton- 
ments, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
this  invading  army  would  have  a  . 
clear  march  of  1250  miles  to  accom- 
plish before  it  could  reach  Calcutta, 
supposing  that  to  be  its  object.  And 
were  it  only  by  the  length  of  its 
march,  one  might  estimate  the  scale 
of  its  difficulties.  Now,  without  valu- 
ing the  immeasurable  superiority  con- 
ferred by  the  actual  military  posses- 
sion of  all  the  strong  places  in  the 
land,  and  of  the  navigation  upon  the 
Ganges,  which  must  run  pretty  nearly 
parallel  to  any  advance  upon  Calcutta, 
there  stands  *a  militai^  force  on  our 
part  three  times  superior  in  numerical 
strength  ;  and  in  all  other  advantages 
incalculably  superior  to  any  army  not 
Indian  by  habits  and  constitution.  If 
the  invading  force  is  concentrated, 
ours  is  concentrated  ;  if  it  is  divided, 
ours  is  divided.  And,  until  some 
great  triumph  had  been  obtained, 
none  of  the  native  states  would  ven« 
ture  to  desert  our  banner. 

But  there  is  one  advantage  on  our 
side  that  has  been  uniformly  oyerlook- 
ed  in  calculating  the  progress  of  such 
an  enemy.  Our  own  career  began 
about  the  year  1754.  It  was  then  we 
ceased  to  be  merchants,  and  ascended 
a  princely  throne ;  for  then  it  was  that 
euriniluence  was  established  in  the  Car- 
natic.  In  1761  occurred  the  tremend- 
ous battle  of  Paniput— the  battle  on 
the  widest  scale  of  any  known  contest 
since  that  of  Charles  Martel  against 
the  Saracens,  or  possibly  that  battle 
earlier  by  four  centuries  in  the  Campi 
CataUtunici  (the  plains  of  Chalons) 
between  Attila  the  Hun,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Goths,  united  with  the 
Romans,  on  the  other.  This  battle,  al-  . 
most  entirely  between  cavalry,  gave  a 
tfhock  to  the  Mahrattas  which  they 
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never  surmounted.  They  were  at  that 
time  the  great  robber  nation,  and  the 

J  predominant  nation,  in  India.  But 
or  the  English,  they  were  in  a  regular 
course  for  overthrowing  gradually  all 
the  native  forces.  In  1763,  however, 
began  the  brilliant  military  success 
of  the  English.  Henceforwards  they 
were  constantly  ascending.  But  if 
we  date  from  1754,  it  has  cost  us  a 
century  within  fourteen  years  to  build 
up  our  present  grandeur.  At  present 
the  whole  of  India  is  dependant  upon 
us.  Nobody  is  powerful  enough  to 
think  of  moving  war  independently  in 
any  direction.  But  to  attain  this  su- 
premacy, besides  many  instances  of 
good  fortune,  we  have  had  a  succes- 
sion of  great  men.  Lord  Olive,  in 
particular,  who  assumed  the  govern- 
ment in  1765,  has  rarely  been  equalled 
in  the  mixture  of  adventurous  qualities 
with  prudential.  And,  laying  all 
things  together,  no  nation  under  equal 
circumstances  could  hope  to  accom- 
plish the  same  great  revolution  in  a 
less  compass  of  time. 

But  this  supposes  the  circumstances 
equal.  Now,  there  is  one  remarkable 
point  in  which  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  be  equal.  We  took  the  native 
powers  in  succession^  Once  or  twice, 
indeed,  there  was  an  overcasting  of 
the  sky,  as  if  ail  were  going  to  combine. 
But  these  gatherings  were  all  dis- 
persed by  diplomatic  skill.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  foreign  invader 
will  see  them  all  combined  at  once. 
Treachery,  it  is. true,  might  begin  to 
stir  after  an  v  great  defeat,  if  we  could 
apprehend  that.  But  this  would  have 
no  motive  for  showing  itself  until  our 
interests  were  losing  ground.  And, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  contingents  of 
the  native  princes  would  be  so  posted 
or  so  employed  as  to  retain  constant 
pledges  in  our  hands  for  their  fidelity. 
These  native  forces,  we  must  remem- 
ber, are  a  clear  addition  to  our  own  vast 
army.  The  lAvader,  we  repeat,  would 
have  (amongst  a  thousand  other  dis- 
advantages such  as  we  ourselves  never 
had  to  face)  the  enormous  disadvan- 
tage of  fighting  all  the  native  princes, 
not  in  succession,  but  at  once:  not 
distracted,  as  heretofore,  bnt  combined 
by  us,  with  our  European  science,  and 
European  means.  And,  laying  all  the 
considerations  together,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  scheme  of  invading  In- 
dia, especially  when  united  under  a  mild 
goyemment,  protecting  her  from  thQ 
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▼arioiu  seonrgei  tbat  msd  tnmuiUj 
to  sireep  over  her  proriDces,  ii  so  n^ 
terly  withont  hope,  that,  according  to 
the  Swedish  minif tei^s  recent  remarlt^ 
the  thoughts  of  the  ioTader  mutt  he 
occopied  f>om  the  Tery  first  with  b9- 
eoriDg  the  possibility  of  retreat. 

All  nations  standing  nnder  the  satiM 
diffioolties  of  advancing  to  the  Indna, 
mnst  so  far  stand  dn  the  same  general 
level  of  disadvantage.  The  absence 
of  a  snffldent  money  temptation—that 
is,  for  an  invader  not  tiomiog  as  k 
plunderer,  but  as  a  regular  settler—:, 
applies  also  equally  to  all  nations. 
But  there  is  one  mottvci  vis.  the  find- 
ing employment  for  a  vast  body  of  po- 
litical irritability,  and  the  carrying  off 
to  a  foreign  region  the  excess  add 
superfinity  of  the  martial  ezcitenient« 
which  might  become  an  operative  mo- 
tive for  an  Indian  war>  tA  it  has  previ- 
ously for  an  Algerine  war.  Such  a  mo- 
tive might  be  available  in  France,  as  it 
has  been  heretofore }  and,  combining 
with  other  motites  to  hostility,  might 
make  the  French  nation  an  bbj^ct  of 
reasonable  jealousy.  But  As  to  Rus- 
sia, she  breeds  no  sutih  wild  mode  df 
the  belligerent  instincts.  Neither  haH 
she  an  army  too  numerous  for  hef 
means  of  employment.  Her  system 
of  military  colonies  giv^s  to  multi- 
tudes of  her  soldiers  a  strong  interest 
in  stationary  camps  and  in  a  pacific 
policy.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  is  so  active  to  rouse  our  jealousy 
of  Russia — France^  and  she  only, 
throughout  tho  world,  is  by  constitu- 
tional temper  restless,  is  a  permanent 
object  of  jealousy  to  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  towards  ourselves  Xh 
particular  is  actuated  by  the  most 
gloomy  sjnrit  of  revengd. 

Lastly,  in  pursuing  this  search 
into  the  separate  position  of  Russia 
and  of  France,  that  is,  into  the  resd 
motives  to  hostility,  in  respect  of 
England^  which  each  derives  from 
the  mere  circumstances  in  which  she 
stands ;  and  secondly,  into  the  mo- 
tives to  hostility  which  tech  separate^ 
ly  derives  from  her  national  temper, 
and  her  historical  remembrances, 
(whether  old  as  Crecy,  of  raw  as 
Waterloo,)  let  us  review  the  recent 
explosion  of  French  frensy  on  the 
Quintuple  Treaty  of  Julr  15,  1840. 
All  the  world  was  confounded  atid 
mystified  by  that  panic  of  wrath.  Ha4 
any  body  been  able  to  explain  it? 
Has  any  ray  of  light  be0n  let  in  upoxt 
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our  nttei<  darkness  in  this  matter?  W« 
believe  not.  No  man  enl  gnesi  What 
it  is  thit  exdted  the  fol^  of  Ftintto  ; 
nor  even  whether  that  fbry  were  an 
unsinralated  feeling,  foolish  but  genn- 
ine,  ormertiy  counterfeit  and  titeatri- 
eal.  For  the  difficulty  lies  here : — if 
Ton  suppose  France  to  have  seriously 
intended  giving  her  subscription  to 
the  treaty,  and  to  have  resented  this 
hasty  procedure,  as  allowing  no  fur- 
ther time  for  explanations,  and  thus 
as  intercepting  her  assent;  in  that 
case,  her  very  anger  declaim  that  sub- 
stantially she  is  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  treaty;  the  very  excess  of  Uie 
anger  at  being  prematurely  cut  off 
from  signing,  becomes  the  measure  of 
her  approbation,  thus  indirecUy  ex- 
pressed  for  the  treaty  t  but  then,  in 
this  case,  the  anger  settles  upon  a 
punctilio;  for  the  main  act  being 
thus  violently  opposed,  there  is  no- 
thing to  complain  of  except  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding  |  and  it  is  surely  un- 
worthy of  a  greAt  nation  to  show  so 
much  iddignation  for  a  breach  of  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  France  alleges 
that  it  is  no  form  mefely  which  she 
quarrels  withi  that  she  denounces  the 
treaty  itself  in  its  capital  provisions, 
then  comes  the  putzling  question — 
how  came  it  that  for  so  long  a  time 
Ffance  went  hand  in  hand  With  the 
other  parties  to  the  negotiation  ?  HoW 
came  it  that  France  actually  signed  a 
provisional  treatv  in  the  summer  of 
last  year,  virtually  having  the  same 
tendency  as  this  ?  In  the  first  altema* 
tive  there  Js  a  roost  unworthy  outcry 
for  nothing  at  all  beyond  a  ceremony ; 
in  the  latter,  there  is  a  flagrant  self- 
eontcadictibn. 

Now,  is  it  not  exceedingly  strange 
that  our  own  journals,  as  if  always  in 
collusion  #ith  those  6f  France,  alwavs 
in  a  secret  tndetstanding  with  the 
enemies  of  European  repose,  should 
never  hold  them  to  the  question— 
what  teas  the  subject  of  this  anger  f 
Our  papers  continued  to  speculate 
from  day  to  day  on  the  chances  of 
war ;  estimating  these  chances  by  the 
tone  of  the  French  P&pef8>  whether 
more  or  less  violent.  Whereas,  if  th6 
point  had  once  been  ascertained — hi 
what  lay  the  offsncef  it  would  theii 
have  been  easy  to  Judge  fot  otirselves 
how  faf  the  mattef  tended  to  a  result 
susceptible  of  fHendly  Accommoda- 
tion. At  present,  not  only  is  no  man 
poteessed  Of  the  secfeti  so  as  to  apply 
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hit  judgment  in  ealenlfttiDg  the  kiD4    asunder  >7  one  act  of  summary  via 


of  propitiation  likeljr  to  he  required 
hy  France  i  but  he  cannot  so  mtich  As 
jpdge  whether  the  pretended  instdt  is 
feit  bj  France  to  be  a  rMd  oh»}  whe- 
ther it  is  not  probably  a  mere  idle  al<> 
legation  of  insuiti  by  Way  df  sbdtering 
any  subsequent  yiolences  which  Fradee 
may  otherwise  have  contemplated^ 

In  this  complete  darknessi  to  which 
we  are  consigned  by  the  press  of  the 
two  cduntriesi  many  TOileys  of  words 
bafing  been  exchanged  without  onto 
single  explanation  as  to  the  oiily]>oiot 
requiring  lighti  may  w6  be  permitted 
to  give  our  view  and  secret  belief  as 
to  the  conduct  of  France  throughout 
the  negotiation  of  the  late  treaty^  and 
the  ground  of  her  furious  .explosion 
after  its  final  signature  ?  Our  notion 
then  is»  that  France  all  along  meant 
to  sign  no  treaty  whatsoCTcr  for  the 
control  of  Mehemet  All.     The  first 
early  draught  of  such  a  treaty,  the 
provisional  -arrttngeitient  of  last  year, 
ahe  signed,  ilnd  for  this  Reason— that  if 
ahe  had  refused,  then  by  that  act  she 
would  have  been  shut  out  from  the 
subsequent  negotiations }  consequent- 
ly she  would  have  lost  all  power  to 
thwart  the  treaty^  to  throw  delays  in 
its  progress^  or  even  to  know  what 
was  in  agitation;     In  otder  to  be  ad«» 
mitted  behind  the  curtain,  to  be  taken 
along  with  the  other  great  powers  in 
their  councils,  it  was  Indispensable 
that  she  should  afibct  a  general  friend- 
liness to  the  purposes  on  foot.     Upon 
this  principle  she  signed  the  first  ar- 
rangement) upon  this  principle  she 
affected  to  go  along  with  the  negotia- 
tors in  thfeii"  progress  of  the  treaty^ 
satisfied  that  she  wotld  never  want 
ibe  means  of  retarding  the  final  ad- 
justment! since  any  trifiing  scruple 
might  serve  as  well  as  the  weightiest 
to  create  delay.     This  mode  t>f  finest 
sing  was  probably  pursued  too  far  | 
the  other  parties  must  at  length  have 
seen  through  the  artifice ;  and  having 
agreed  with  each  other,  tiiat  to  a  par- 
ty animated  with  the  views  of  France^ 
any  possible  mode  of  hurrying  the 
treaty  to  a  close  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same  in  point  of  offencoi 
and  that  in  such  a  ease  some  violent 
explosion  of  anger  must,  at  any  rate, 
be  weatheredi  they  concerted  proba^ 
bly  to  finish  the  treaty  Without  farther 
delay,  or  giving  time  for  any  more  re- 
monstrances.    France  found  that  all 
her  policy  of  trieka  was  thus  torn 


Sour.     It  was  k  double  vexalioii  to 
er  that  her  policy  bad  been  defeated, 
and  yet  had  been  etposed.     She  had 
full  credit  for  her  sharpihg  intentions^ 
but  had  not  been  stiffered  to  give  theili 
efiect.    Hence  we  eomprehead  at  tfatf 
same   monlent  her  wrathi   and   bef 
vague  explanation  of  this  Wraths  Atl< 
gry  she  was,  as  one  foiled  and  etposed 
has  a  natural  right  to  be  angry  /  but 
explain  her  anger  she  cohld  not  \  fof 
to  state  the  true  ground  was  td  aceusg 
herselfj  and  no  false  ground  offered  ai 
a  colourable  pretext  for  her  purpose* 
Stich  we  believe  to  be  the  soltitioti 
of  the  late  enigmatical  violetice  elM« 
bited  by  France.     But  if  this  Will  lic^ 
count  for  her  anger  at  having  fdUed 
in  her  designs  with  regard  lo  the 
treaty,  what  explanation  can  we  give 
of  her  motites  in  having  cherished 
Such  designs?   Anxiety  to  intercept 
the  treaty  may  have  led  naturally 
enough  to  this  display  of  violence 
upon  having  failed ;  but  what  viewi 
oi  policy  conld  ever  have  prompted 
that  anxiety?  We  will  explain.  Francci 
We  are  faily  persuaded,  has  her  eye 
still  upon  Egypt.  After  What  Europe 
has  seen  of  the  French  wishes  \tL  re- 
gard to  Egypt,  nobody  can  doubt  thai 
France  keeps  her  eye  eontinuiilly  upotl 
any  means  whatever  for  re-assertinjf 
her  ancient  claim  to  that  Cohhtry  \ 
that  France  is  ready  foi^  any  tuttultii^ 
a^y  expedition. sgaidst  that  conntryi 
the  means  and  pfeparadons  fdt>  Which 
she  would  alwajrs  have  the  very  b^st 
opportunity  for  maturing  quietly  kni. 
obscurely^  in  Algiers.     Now  it  wai 
most  obvious  that,  odce  takeil  into  the 
formal  keeping  of  the  rreat  Edtopealt 
Jiowers,  Egypt  Was  fof  evef  sealed 
against  French  ambitiotf.    There  wa^ 
an  end  to  that  dreaiA.    Taken  up  intd 
the  European  system,  Egypt  thence- 
forwards  Was  under  the  public  gua- 
rantees of  Christendom.  As  yet  it  was 
a  waif,  a  stray,  a  derelict ;  any  bold 
party  that  should  pocket  it,  though 
liable  to  have  been  prevented  in  case 
he  had  been  suspected,  would  not 
have  been  too    severely  questioned 
after  the  deed  was  completed.  «« Fkti 
non  deimftffaeiutn  t^dfe/."— Fof*  as  yet 
no  party  connected  with  Egypt  irbA 
an  obstacle.  All  is  ripe  for  the  grave, 
simply  through  his  age ;  and  great 
ehanges  are  likely  to  arise,  nay,  pos^ 
sibly  intestine  wars,  amongst  his  sons. 
But  were  this  catastrophe  eraded;  the 
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absolute  oertidnty  of  frequent  insur- 
rections under  a  set  of  monsters^  cruel* 
barbarous*  sanguinary  in  the  last  de- 
grree*  (men  who  haye  duped  Europe 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  ciyilizeid, 
simply  because,  being  the  tigers  that 
they  are,  naturally  they  courted  so 
much  of  civilisation  as  aided  their  in- 
stincts of  destruction^  would  have  en- 
sured to  France,  lying  in  ambush  and' 
couchant  at  Algiers,  an  occasion  for  ap- 
propriating Egypt,  that  now  never  can 
recur.  This  new  extension  oixJtMJugpub' 
Ucum  to  a  Mahometan  power,  puts  an 
end  to  irresponsible  aggressions.  As 
things  were  before  the  signing  of  this 
Quintuple  Treaty,  had  France  even 
arbitrarily  picked  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pasha,  and  invaded  him,  this  might 
have  passed  as  a  mere  experimentum 
in  corpore  vili,  such  as  France  had 
previously  practised  on  Algiers.  But 
the  great  common  and  waste  land  of 
north- eastern  Africa,  is  now  brought 
under  public  jurisdiction  by  an  indo- 
sure  bUl., 

Yet  even  at  this  point,  when  the 
French  plans  were  suddenly  detected, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  foiled  and  mi- 
serably baffled  by  the  energy  of  the 
Four  Great  Powers,  it  is  most  singular 
to  witness  the  standing  policy  of  France 
in  regard  to  Russia  played  off  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  agony ;  and  painful 
it  is  to  witness  this  policy,  as  usual, 
caught  up  and  echoed  by  the  English 
press.  **  Take  care  of  your  pockets ! " 
IS  the  natural  cry  of  pickpockets,  to 
divert  attention  from  themselves. 
**  Take  care  of  Russia  1  '*  cries  France, 
as  usual.  **  Russia  is  making  free 
with  your  pockets ! "  ^'  Gentlemen,  be 
on  your  guard  against  Russia! "  is  the 
instant  echo  of  the  English  press ;  and 
one  tells  us  that  she  is  coming  down 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  another  is 
sure  that  she  will  inundate  Natoliafrom 
the  Black  Sea.  God  grant  she  may ! 
is  our  way  of  reverberating  the  noisy 
clamour.  That  Russia,  having  no 
points  for  substantial  collision  with 
England,  never  can  have  meditated 
those  injuries  to  England  which  France 
meditates  both  in  a  spirit  of  competi- 
tion and  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance— of 
this  we  feel  assured.  But  we  are  not 
so  perfectly  assured  that  the  everlasting 
iteration  of  senseless  calumnies  against 
Russia,  may  not  finally  work  on  her 
abused  pauence.  She  may  say  at 
length,  worn  out  by  provocation—* 
<•  Confound  you,  vile  brawlers,  if  I  am 
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for  ever  to  lie  under  the  odium  of 
charges  for  which  you  cannot  pretend 
that  I  ever  gave  any  grounds,  I  will 
not  be  thus  eternally  stigmadzed  for 
nothing."  We  shall  possibly,  accord* 
ing  to  the  natural  course  in  such  cases, 
drive  Russia  into  realizing  at  last, 
what  at  present  is  the  very  emptiest 
of  delusions. 

On  one  point,  however,  to  forestall 
any  misinterpretation,  it  may  be  well 
to  conclude  with  a  caveat.     The  af- 
fairs of  Poland,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
reported  to  have  infringe  the  Acts  of 
Congress  at  Vienna,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  understand ;  nor  have  we  seen  any 
proof  that  the  brawlers  agunst  Russia 
understood  them  more  accurately  than 
ourselves.     So  far  we  abstain  from 
all  opinion.     But,  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  insurgents,  we  say  boldly 
— that  the  right  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Emperor.     He  might  owe  some  duty 
to  a  great  written  contract  which  he 
has  failed  to  fulfil.     So  far,  if  that  is 
found,  he  will  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  wrong.     But,  as  regards  the  in- 
surgents, they,  at  least,  were  criminal 
in  the  heaviest  degree.  Hope,  rational 
hope,  they  could  have  none.    To  lead 
Poland  into  a  conflict  of  so  fearfbl  a 
nature,   under   these   circumstances, 
was  making  themselves  responsible  for 
all  the  suffering  and  bloodshed  which 
succeeded.     The  Emperor  must  have 
been  unworthy  of  his  great  ofllce  if  be 
could  have  surrendered  his  auUiority 
at  the   bidding   of  such  parties,  so 
brought  together,  standing  on  such  a 
basis  of  mock  representative  character, 
and  in  the  most  violent  schism  amongst 
themselves.     We,  like  all  Tories,  are 
the  friends  of  liberty,  but  of  liberty 
truly  such,  and  not  as  a  mask  for  aris- 
tocratic privilege.    Poland  is  not  ca- 
pable of  liberty;    and  for  all  such 
countrieB  it  is  well  to  have  a  paternal 
governor  who  will  execute  toe  laws 
without  respect  of  parties.     Were  it 
otherwise,  were  Poland  in  a  condition 
for  receiving  liberty,  still  it  is  not  to 
be  demanded  by  insurrection.  Finally, 
this  is  nothing  to  England.    Were  the 
Czar  debtor  to  Poland  or  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  for  any  obligation  un- 
fulfilled, that  gives  no  title  of  com- 
plaint to  England.     But  the  folly  of 
our  conduct  is  more  clamorous  than 
its  injustice.  At  the  bidding  of  France 
we  charge  the   Czar  virulently  and 
continually  with  imaginary  purposes 
of  wrong  or  aggression  toirard^  oar 
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Belyes ;  and  in  the  meantime  France 
is  nlentlj  pursuing  those  very  pur- 
poses on  her  own  account ;  has  a  real 
interest  in  devising  them:  and  has 
more  opportunities  in  a  week,  than  the 
Czar  will  ever  have  through  his  entire 
reiguy  for  giving  to  such  purposes  a 
ruinous  effect. 

It  is*  however,  hut  a  trifling  service 
to  have  destroyed  an  error  of  opinion, 
or  shaken  a  prejudice,  hy  comparison 
with  that  of  drawing  into  light  a  great 
seasonable  truth  of  practice.  It  will 
be  little  to  have  raised  a  scruple  in  the 
reader's  mind  on  the  propriety  of  con- 
sidering Great  Britain  and  Russia  as 
natural  enemies,  if  we  should  neglect 
to  notice  that  great  revolution  for  man- 
kind, which  at  this  very  moment  seems 
likely  to  force  them  into  friendship. 
It  is,  by  comparison,  a  slight  thing  to 
have  negatived  a  foolish  tendency  in 
men's  opinions  which  never  had  any 
facts  to  support  it,  when  the  dawn  is 
already  reddening  in  the  sky  of  an 
alliance  between  Russia  and  England 
—not  to  be  evaded  by  either — inevi- 
table-trending,  like  a  system  of  wedges, 
the  old  cohesions  of  Asiatic  tvranny 
with  Asiatic  superstition^and  preg- 
nant with  far  more  than  political  con- 
sequences. Already,  in  the  sublime 
language  of  Wordsworth, 

"    The  aspiring  heads  of  future  things 
•ppear ;" 

already,  in  the  mist  and  vapour  which 
settle  on  all  things  which  are  vast,  on 
all  things  which  are  distant,  and  on 
all  things  which  in  part  belong  to  the 
future,  we  see  those  forces  moulding 
themselves  steadiijr  which  are  destined 
to  the  total  recasting  of  the  Oriental 
-world.  Asia  never  can  be  Asia  again. 
Two  vast  forms  of  Christian  power 
have  now  interlocked  themselves  with 
the  whole  machinery  of  Oriental 
power  or  of  Oriental  influence  so  ef- 
fectually, that,  even  for  the  sake  of 
securing  their  hold  upon  what  is  won, 
they  cannot  dare  to  relax  their  grasp. 
No  longer  do  we  behold  little  teasings 
of  the  Eastern  nations  at  their  outlying 
maritime  extremities;  no  longer  a 
Portuguese  fort,  with  a  riband  of  land 
attached,  an  English  or  French  fac- 
tory on  the  continent,  a  Dutch  one  on 
an  island;  little  local  molestations, 
that  spread  no  sense  of  power  to  the 
centre,  hardly,  by  report,  ever  reach- 
ing the  distant  head  or  the  heart.  At 
present,  we  behold  the  following  sys- 
tem of  forces  applied  to  Asia.     That 
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great  Christian  power,  that  depends 
most  on  physical  agencies,  the  power 
that  in  some  features  most  approaches 
to  a  barbaric  power,  we  behold  in  ab- 
solute, undisputed  possession  of  North- 
em  Asia,  through  all  degrees  of  lati- 
tude;  one  clear  moiety  of  the  vast 
continent  being  gathered  into  unity 
»under  her  sceptre.  The  other  great 
colonizing  power  of  Christendom, 
depending,  most  of  all  nations,  on  her 
civilisation,  and  least  upon  her  mere 
numbers,  we  behold  in  absolute  pes. 
session,  without  tyranny,  of  a  region 
which  may  be  held  to  constitute  one- 
fifth  section  of  Southern  Asia — of  that 
part  which  was  not  already  in  Chris- 
tian hands.  We  behold  these  two  great 
potentates,  Britain  and  Russia,  the 
Colossus  of  civilisation,  and  the  Colos- 
sus of  physical  strength,  almost  meet- 
ing in  the  centre  of  Asia — and  from 
that  centre  destined  to  an  expansive 
radiation,  which,  if  in  one  sense  incal- 
culable, viz.  as  to  the  precise  lines  on 
which  it  may  travel,  is  thns  far  sub- 
ject to  the  clearest  calculation,  that  it 
must  terminate  in  propagating  new 
moral  agencies,  a  mode  of  civilisation 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  finally 
(though  more  slowly)  Christianity  it- 
self. 

But  this  is  no  more  than  half  the 
case :  here  we  have  but  hdf  the  pre- 
mises. Looking  north  and  south  in 
Asia,  we  have  seen  the  two  frontier 
nations  of  Europe,  the  westernmost 
and  easternmost,  travelling  with  gi- 
gantic strides  upon  a  stage  of  gigantic 
proportions.  Now,  look  east  and  west, 
along  the  whole  huge  zone  of  central 
Asia,  and  at  every  interval  of  a  thou- 
sand  miles  you  see  the  lovers  of  Euro- 
pean force,  moral  force  reposing  on 
mighty  armies,  already  applied  to  the 
frail  structures  and  the  false  founda- 
tion of  Oriental  grandeur.  The  first 
Mahometan  power  to  the  westward, 
and  interesting  otherwbe  as  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  Islamism,  com- 
mences to  the  west  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont.  Here  is  seen  the 
shell,  the  crater,  of  a  great  power  that 
in  former  times,  for  two  centuries, 
rode  up  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and 
kept  all  Christendom  militant  for 
ages.  Never  was  there  beheld  such 
another  instance  of  power  cancered 
from  within,  its  foundations  undermin- 
ed, props  withdrawn  or  crumbling, 
but  still  self-deluded  by  hollow  pomps 
and  mockeries  of  ancient  forms.  Tur- 
key, as  a  self-supporting  power,  is 
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gone  I  CT9Mjf  paralytic.  She  is  kept 
ereeti  she  is  held  upright  from  col- 
lapsing into  rains,  by  mere  open  force 
openly  applied.  To  the  charity  of 
the  great  leaders  in  Christendom,  ope< 
rating  through  their  prudent  jealou« 
sies  of  each  other,  the  Sultan  owes  it 
that  his  name  is  not  absolutely  extinct. 
The  popuUtion,  properly  Turkish^  is . 
gone  down  into  a  mere  shadow  of  it- 
self»  as  it  stood  even  two  centuries 
ago.  Fortunately  for  Turkey,  as  re* 
garded  the  observation  of  external 
enemies,  ruinously  in  the  sense  of  self* 
delusion,  this  great  decay  has  been 
partially  concealed  by  the  large  inter« 
mixture  of  other  races,  not  exposed  to 
the  same  unhappy  iofluenees.  At 
this  moment,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose  the  genuine  Turkish  people,  the 
real  Osmanlis,  to  exceed  a  total  of  four 
millions  from  the  Balkan  to  Bagdad. 
The  line  of  Othman  have  reached  the 
last  stage  of  their  career:  the  race  is 
dying  out  3  theirdaysarenumberedyand 
their  names  will  «oon  be  a  fable  amongst 
fables.  For  this  system  of  Mahome- 
tan power,  which  includes  Asia  Minor* 
Egypt*  Syria,  in  short  all  that  lies 
west  of  the  Tigris*  so  completely  is  k 
eoming  within  the  network  of  Chris<- 
tian  civilisation*  were  it  merely 
through  steam  power*  European 
travellers,  commerce*  and  the  grow- 
ing necessity  felt  in  every  thriving 
city  of  throwing  itself  on  Christian 
aids  of  science,^that,  even  without  the 
late  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers 
by  the  ever  memorable  treaty  of  July 
16,  1840,  all  this  region  would  gr« du- 
ally become  a  neutral  frontier  for  in- 
tercourse (on  as  much  of  a  liberal  icale 
as  Mabometaoism  can  ever  tolerate) 
between  that  sensual  superstition  and 
the  purity  of  Christian  truth.  It  is 
true,  no  such  absurd  scheme  will  be 
realized  as  the  recolonization  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  Jews  ;  and  for  this  simple 
reason*  if  there  were  nothing  other- 
wise in  agricultural  habits  inconsistent 
with  the  training  of  men  reared 
chiefly  in  towns,  via.  that  the  land  of 
Palestine  happens  to  be  in  private  oe* 
eupation  already  wherever  it  is  worth 
culture.  But  without  this  extensive 
scheme  of  colonization,  local  colonies 
may,  and  probably  will,  be  introduced 
in  very  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor* 
which*  at  present*  is  miserably  under- 
peopled.  That  sort  of  police,  which 
the  Christian  powers  will  compel  the 
Sultan  to  introdooe*  cannot  but  io?iU 
settlers. 
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But  this  belongs  t6  futoHty.  What 
is  11010  certain,  for  all  this  aeetion  of 
Asia*  is  the  supremacy  of  Christian 
eontrol.  Now*  ttavel  onwards  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  heads  of  the  Euphim- 
tes*  and  the  regions  of  Ararat.  You  have 
advanced  a  thousand  miles*  and  yon 
find  yourself  on  the  dangerous  frootlsr 
of  another  great  Mahometan  empire  ; 
but,  like  Turkey*  a  ruin,  a  wreck,  a& 
anarchy*  and  a  mere  wilderness  ov«r 
many  a  vast  region  once  populom 
with  iife.  Th'ts  is  the  beginning  of 
Persia.  And  here  again  you  find  a 
great  Christian  power*  and  amongst 
the  ancient  Christians  of  Armenia* 
standing  ready  with  its  levers  to  throw 
the  old  tottering  edifice  from  its  base* 
as  circumstances  of  invitation  oiFer. 
A  vast  fortress  (Erivan)  renders  all 
partial  reverses  of  no  account.  A 
powerful  army^ Russian  in  iu  main 
elements*  but  fitting  into  its  discipline 
whatever  martial  qualities  or  martial 
means  are  o^red  by  the  wild  nations 
aronnd  the  Caspian — is  kept  reined 
up  tightly*  but  ready*  and  on  the  fret 
for  any  opening  made  to  its  advance. 
Thirdly,  move  from  the  Tigris 
a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
the  east.  You  have  been  travelling 
across  Persia*  and  you  find  yourself  on 
the  Indus.  Ask  not*  lor  it  b  of  no 
importance,  how  much  of  this  country 
still  owns  the  authority  of  the  Schah* 
how  much  the  authoritv  of  the  Door- 
anee  prince  Schah  Sooja*  or  of  minor 
sovereigns.  All  this  has  fluctuated 
since  the  time  of  Nadir  ScbahLtbat  is* 
for  the  last  period  of  100  years.  But 
the  Persian  Schah  is  quite  as  much  a 
wreck,  a  phantom*  as  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan. An  enquiry,  made  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  into  the  amount  of  the  Per- 
sian population*  reported,  that  in  the 
vast  area,  which  (if  you  assume  for 
the  natural  limits  the  Tigris  to  the 
west*  the  Indus  to  the  east*  the  Oxus 
and  the  Caspian  to  the  north)  would 
repeat  the  dimensions  of  Hindostao* 
and  ought  therefore  naturally  to  carry 
a  population  of  ten  times  thirty- two 
millions  (the  population  of  France) 
there  were-— how  many  ?  Something 
under  twelve  millions.  Here  lies  the 
capital  delusion  resting  upon  European 
minds.  All  Oriental  nations  exagge* 
fate  upon  impulse.  That  sort  of  ex- 
cess b  the  uniform  disease  of  debility. 
They  exaggerate  also  upon  principle^ 
and  as  a  duty  to  their  prince.  We 
must  remember— the  statbtieal  factt 
art  never  brought  forward  by  Orisn- 
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tal  people  fbr  any  Btatfstical  purpose, 
bat  merely  to  flatter  their  sorereifro. 
Hence  the  ridiculous  legend  of  933 
millions  id  China :  a  number  which 
betrays  its  own  artificial  coinage.  We 
do  not  believe  that  China  has  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  a  hundred  millions ; 
nor  should  we  readily  lend  an  ear  even 
to  that  amount,  were  it  not  for  the  long 
periods  of  repose  which  China  has  fre- 
quently enjoyed.     Mean  time  it  is  an 
important  suggestion — that   Kastem 
nations  presume  the  Europeans  to  be  as 
negligent  of  truth  as  themselves.  And 
hence  it  is  that  China,  for  instance, 
derives  her  insolent  undervaluation  of 
our    empire.     They  understand    no 
modes  of  power  but  such  as  can  be 
expressed  by  numbers  and  extent; 
bearing'    the  very  moderate    claims 
which  we  make  on  either  head  for 
England,  and  applying  the  common 
Eastern  allowance  to  our  estimate,  as 
coining'  from  interested  parties,  they 
conceive  it  to  be  a  matter  of  course 
that  we  must  be  a  very  subordinate 
power.     This  great  source  of  error 
should  not  be  neglected.     Returning 
mean  time  to  the    Persian   empire, 
which  gave  occasion  for  the  digression, 
we  may  not  only  repeat  our  assertion 
that  it  is  miserably  aepopulated  by  the 
course  of  events  through  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  but  we  will  add  that,  as 
respects  all  intrinsic  strength,  Persia 
would  long  since  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  Russia,  were  it  not  for  two  ob- 
stacles:  one  is  the  British  support; 
the  other  is  the  difficulties  which  Rus- 
sia would  find  in  carrying  on   her 
administration  of  a  Mahometan  peo- 
ple.    It  is  true,  that  many  tribes  or 
nations   living,  under    the    Russian 
sceptre  are  Mahometan :  but  these  are 
generally  entrusted  to  the  government 
of  their  own  native  princes. 

It  is»  however,  a  broad  indisputable 
fact — that  were  Russia  disposed  to  che- 
rish martial  feuds  with  the  British  na- 
tion, she  would  find  it  incomparably 
easier  to  maketheconquest  ofall  Persia, 
than  to  wrest  so  much  as  a  petty  pro- 
vince from  Hindostao.  Why  is  it  that 
our  journals  have  overlooked  this  fact 
— so  important  in  itself,  and  so  fatal  to 
all  their  hypothesis  of  a  Russian  yearn- 
ing after  India?  Why  should  India 
be  a  more  glittering  prize  than  Persia? 
As  mere  territorial  conquests,  the  one 
would  be  as  tempting  as  the  other: 
but,  measured  on  the  scale  of  difficulty^ 
Persia  wonld  be  a  mere  bagatelle  com- 
pared with  Hindottan. 
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Now  resume  the  review : — On  the 
Bosphorus  stands  the  whole  represen* 
tative  force  of  Christendom  ready  for 
operating  upon  that  section  of  Asia« 
A  thousand  miles  to  the  east,  in  Ar- 
menia, stands  a  Russian  system  of 
power  and  moral  force  prepared  to 
act  southwards  and  eastwards.  A 
thousand  miles  further  to  the  east 
stands  an  English  system,  of  the  same 
mixed  quality,  in  Affghanistan.  A 
thousand  miles  to  the  east  of  tktU 
stands  a  permanent  system  of  British 
influence  acting  upoi  Burmese  Asia* 
&c.  And  finally,  at  a  thousand  miles 
east  of  this  is  now  going  on  such 
a  demonstration  of  Biitish  aggressive 
power,  as  must  place  our  future  inter- 
course with  China  upon  a  footing 
suited  to  our  dignity.  Even  in  the 
extreme  part  of  Asia  a  new  influence 
will  probably  arise  for  Christian  na- 
tions upon  the  inert  masses  of  the 
East. 

But  for  the  present  that  is  less  im- 
portant. It  is  sufficient  that  from  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  westwards 
to  the  Bosphorus,  comprehending 
three  stages  of  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  miles  each,  the  Oriental  po4 
pulation  is  henceforwards  interveined 
and  penetrated  by  Christian  civilisa- 
tion, in  a  way  that  secures  the  rapid 
triumph  of  both  elements  in  that  com- 
pound power.  The  European  civilisa- 
tion will  come  first ;  then  Christianity, 
which  has  been  the  parent  of  that  ci» 
vilizHtion*  will,  in  this  case,  follow— 
it  will  follow  in  the  train  of  what  for 
ourselves  have  been  its  results.  To  the 
most  timid  of  speculators  this  cannot 
appear  doubtful,  because  the  major 
part  of  the  problem  has  been  already 
accomplished.  The  population  of 
Hindostan,  which  is  really  great  in  a 
positive  sense,  though  very,  small  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  India,  baa 
been  already  placed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  European  civilisation.  A 
law  code,  modified  by  our  lights,  re- 
gulates their  iurisprudence.  Their 
commerce,  diplomacy,  taxation,  war, 
treatment  of  prisoners,  &c.,  all  are 
thoroughly  British  in  their  moral 
principles,  and  Asiatic  Only  in  the 
adaptation  of  these  principles  to  clL* 
mate  or  ancient  usage.  What  has 
been  actually  accomplished  for  the 
population  of  Hindostan,  may  be  an- 
ticipated with  less  difficulty  for  the 
much  smaller  population  to  the  West. 
In  the  first  great  chamber  westwards, 
stretching  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigrii» 
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two  Christian  powers  are  now  opera- 
ting«  instead  of  the  one  which  has  re- 
yolutionized  India.  The  second  f^reat 
chamber  westwards,  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmoraf  is  now  not 
only  under  the  operation  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations  who  trade  to  the  Levant, 
but  is  actually  taken  under  the  sur* 
veUianceof  the  gnat  Christian  powers. 
In  this  instance  we  see  the  slow  but 
sure  advance  of  European  light.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
France  made  a  lawless  invasion  of 
Egypt,  no  interest  was  excited  by 
that  act,  (apart  from  that  of  curiosity,) 
except  in  England,  and  there  only 
from  anxiety  for  India.  Eygpt  was 
shut  out  from  the  European  balance 
of  power.  Now,  creeping  like  a  tide 
over  a  flat  surface  of  shore,  gradually 
tiie  European .  system  of  diplomatic 
calculations  has  reached  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor.  Another  generation 
will  probably  carry  this  tide  bevond 
the  Tigris ;  and  if  Persia  should  still 
exist  at  that  era,  she,  like  Turkey, 
will  have  her  ruins  propped  up  by  a 
congress  of  European  pnnces. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
particular  sovereigns  or  dynasties,  no« 
body  can  fail  to  see  in  this  regular 
succession  and  chain  of  European 
armies,  (acting,  observe,  everywhere 
as  organizing  forces,  not  as  blind  con- 
querors ;)  in  these  repeating  tele* 
graphs  for  carrying  European  influ- 
ences over  the  whole  of  southern  Asia, 
(that  is,  the  whole  of  Asia  not  already 
in  Christian  hands,)  that  the  great 
preliminary  work  is  flnished  of  posting 
and  bringing  to  bear  the  machinery  of 
a  new  civiHsation.  All  the  powers 
have  taken  up  their  positions.  It 
ought  to  strike  every  man  who  fancies 
that  Mahometanism  (because  better 
than  idolatry)  is  compatible  with  a 
high  order  of  civilisation,  that  it  has 
never  yet  succeeded  under  any  cir- 
cumstances in  winning  for  a  people 
these  resiilts :  1.  Civil  liberty,  or  im- 
munity from  the  bloodiest  despotism. 
2.  The  power  of  terminating  from 
within  any  intestine  tumults :  nothing 
but  the  sword  ever  heals  dissensions 
in  the  East.  8.  Any  such  cohesive 
power  as  enabled  a  people  to  resist 
foreign  invaders;  military  conquest 
passes  like  a  gsJe  of  wind  through 
eastern  nations.    4.  Above  all,  any 
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progressive  state.     In  every  thbg  the 
East  has  been  always  improgressive. 

Now,  in  the  certainty  that  this  state 
of  things  must  at  length  come  to  an 
end,  and  that  the  vast  regions  of 
southern  Asia,  (soon  to  have  vast  pro- 
portionate  populations,)  will  b^n  to 

Eartake  in  the  great  movement  of  the 
uman  race  as  now  occupying  the  two 
continents  of  Europe  and  America^ 
we  see  a  pledge  of  paciflc  counsels  for 
both  Russia  and  England.  The  ground 
is  so  vast,  and  Persia  so  much  of  a 
nearer  temptation  to  Russia,  that  we 
see  no  opening  even  for  a  future  am- 
bition pointing  to  India.  The  petty 
objects  of  ambition  that  might  have 
arisen  on  a  more  limited  scale,  are 
absorbed  by  the  grander  necessities 
opened  upon  each  nation  through  the 
new  civilisation  which  both  have 
assisted  to  diffuse.  Mere  space  is  an 
obstacle  to  private  objects.  Rnssia, 
if  she  were  even  the  conquering  power 
that  she  is  supposed,  could  not  venture 
to  leave  Persia  in  her  rear  unappro- 
priated. And  in  the  additional  cer- 
tainty that  neither  nation  is  seeking, 
or  could  rationally  seek,  any  territorial 
expansion,  we  see  a  far  happier  range 
of  influence  opened  to  each  in  the  new 
duties  which  will  arise  out  of  their 
new  situations.  The  practical  and 
the  real  will,  in  this  instance,  prove 
more  splendid  than  the  fanciful  or  the 
ambitious.  As  to  any  other  influence 
of  Russia,  have  we  not  all  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  it  exists  ?  The  whole 
of  southern  Europe  is  desperately  and 
dangerously  sold  to  levelling  schemes 
of  politics.  Spain  is  probably  on  the 
brink  of  bloody  civil  struggles.  The 
French  people  will  not  suffer  aoy 
check  to  be  applied  from  without. 
All  of  us  are  threatened  by  the  con- 
tagion. In  such  a  situation  we  do 
not  seek  for  models  of  civil  instita- 
tions  in  Russia.^  Her  people  are  not 
ripe  for  such  institutions.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  us  what  will  be 
the  influence  of  Russia  abroad.  And 
then,  considering  the  excess  which 
exists  in  southern  Europe  to  the 
whole  politics  of  destruction,  we  have 
reason  to  think  it  happy  for  us  all  that 
in  northern  Europe  exists  an  eqasl 
bias  towards  the  excess  of  principles 
of  Conservation. 
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TEN  YEABS  OP  WHIG  GOVEBNMENt. 


Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
Lord  Grej  and  the  Whigs^  on  the 
16th  NoTember  1830^  were  called  to 
the  helm  of  affairs^  and  a  new  system 
of  g^oTemment  in  e^ery  department 
communicated  to  the  British  empire. 
The  consequences  of  this  change^  long 
obyiated  by  the  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  averted  by  the  strenuous  pa- 
triotism of  the  Conservatives,  are  now 
to  all  appearance  about  to  fall  upon 
us. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent period  is  fruitful  in  great  events, 
and  probably  it  will  be  still  more  in- 
stramental  in  dispelling  great  illu- 
sions^  than  in  the  production  of  me- 
morable achievements.  The  good  for- 
tune which  in  so  extraordinary  a  way 
has  hitherto  attended  the  Reform  ad- 
ministration of  England,  is  now  ap- 
parently drawing  *  to  its  close ;  and, 
like  the  disasters  which  accumulated 
nnnd  the  latter  days  of  Napoleon, 
the  consequences  of  our  infatuation 
and  our  neglects,  are  now  likely  to 
fall  upon  us  with  accumulated  force^ 
and  a  violence  which  must  either  de- 
stroy the  empire,  or,  dispelling  its  for- 
mer errors,  bring  it  back  to  a  more 
sober  and  rational  train  of  thought. 

All  the  great  delusions  which  have 
overspread  the  nation  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  changed  its  ideas 
and  policy  so  much,  that  a  stranger 
was  at  a  loss  to  discover,  at  least  in 
the  ruling  party  of  Great  Britain,  any 
traces  of  the  former  character  by 
which  the  nation  was  distiDguished, 
and  in  its  external  policy  any  relic  of 
the  wbdom  by  which  it  was  once  go- 
verned, are  now  at  once  producing 
their  natural  ejects,  and  involving  us 
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in  a  maze  of  difficulties  and  perplex!^ 
ties,  from  which  even  the  vnsest  can- 
not see  our  escape,  and  at  the  magni- 
tude of  which  even  the  bravest  cannot 
avoid  feeling  a  certain  degree  of  ap- 
prehension. To  whatever  quarter  we 
look,  whether  to  our  financial  system 
—our  military  and  naval  prepara- 
tions—our foreign  policy — our  inter- 
nal government — or  our  ecdesiaBtical 
measures,  the  change  has  been  equally 
startling  and  universal.  And  the  con- 
sequences of  our  misdeeds  seem  to 
have  been  reserved  for  the  special 
purpose  of  falling  upon  us  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  such  concentrated  force 
as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  preju* 
diced,  and  bring  home  conviction  to 
the  most  obdurate  understanding. 

The  first  grand  delusion  which 
overspread  the  nation,  was  that  of  Re-- 
form;  and  to  its  success  all  the  others 
may  be  ascribed.  We  were  told,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  believed, 
that  this  grand  healing  measure  would 
remedy  all  the  evils  of  the  state ;  that 
restoring,  not  altering  the  constitu- 
tion, it  would  pour  new  life  into  the 
aged  veins  of  the  monarchy ;  that  de- 
stroying the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchy, 
it  would  bring  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment into  harmony  with  the  wishes  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  that, 
drying  up  the  sources  of  social  misery 
and  popular  discontent,  it  would  exhi- 
bit to  the  world  the  blessed  example 
of  a  free,  prosperous,  and  an  united 
people,-  Ten  years  now  havejelapsed 
since  these  doctrines  were  first  ofS- 
cially  announced  from  the  seat  of  go- 
yernment  by  Lord  Grey's  admini- 
stration, and  eight  "since  they  were 
practically  carried  into  efiect^that  of 
2n 
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the  passing  of  ttie  Keform  Bill.  What 
has  been  the  effect  of  this  mightj 
changOf  now  that  its  results  have  to  a 
certain  degree  at  least  been  tried  by 
experience  ?  Has  the  policy  of  go- 
yernment  been  brought  into  harmony  ■ 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  ?  Have  aoeial  misery^  politi- 
cal disoontent  disappeared  ?  Are  the 
speeches  of  the  demagogue — ^the  torch 
of  the  incendiary — the  spear  of  the 
traitor,  unknown  in  the  land  ?  The 
result  avowedly  has  been  diametrical- 
ly the  reTerse;  popular  discontent 
was  never  so  wide  spread  or  formida- 
ble since  the  masses  of  the  middle  class 
were  installed  in  power;  the  Char- 
tists have  succeeded  to  the  Radicals ; 
the  Socialists  to  the  Dissenters ;  a  sort 
of  moody  despair  has  seiaed  upon  the 
working  classes  at  finding  they  have 
derived  no  benefit  whatever,  but  suf- 
fered many  injuries  by  all  the  changes 
from  which  they  were  led  to  expect 
so  much :  the  flames  of  Bristol,  the 
sack  of  Nottingham,  the  plunder  of 
Birmingham,  the  insurrection  at 
Newport,  have  demonstrated  how  wide 
spread  and  bitter  b  the  feeling  of  ex- 
asperation which  pervades  the  mind 
of  the  working  cUsses  at  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  deceived ;  and 
more  blood  has  been  shed  and  more 
misery  inflicted  in  stiffling  insurrection 
during  the  eight  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  great  healing  mea- 
sure was  passed,  than  during  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  that  had  elapsed 
from  the  Revolution  to  that  time. 

The  next  great  delusion  which  has 
overspread  the  nation  for  the  last 
twenty  years  from  the  incessant  efibrts 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  which,  during 
the  ten  years  that  they  have  been  in 
power,  they  have  been  enabled  practi- 
cally to  carry  into  eflect,  has  related 
to  the  subject  of  our  finances.  From 
the  year  17B6,  when  Mr  Pitt,  with  pro- 
phetic wisdom,  first  established  the  ad- 
mirable system  of  a  sinking  fund> 
down  to  the  year  1813,  when,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  foreign  warfare,  the 
system  was  unhappily  broken  in  upon. 
It  was  the  invariable  policy  of  our 
Oovemment  to  set  aside  a  certain  sum 
yearly  for  the  formation  of  a  sinking 
rand,  to  be  reserved  as  a  sacred  depo- 
sit, noh  tangendum,  non  tnovendum$ 
even  during  the  most  pressing  political 
necessities.     Such  was  the  wonderful 
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and  beneficial  effect  of  this  system, 
that  the  sinking  fund,  which  in  1786 
amouhted  only  to  one  milUon  sterling, 
had  risen  in  1813,  by  the  mere  effect 
of  unbroken  accumulation,  to  fifteen 
millions  sterling  a-year;  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  progress  it  would  by  this 
time  have  been  paying  off  above  forty 
millions  sterling  a-year ;  and,  as  Mr 
Alison  has  demonstrated  in  his  Uis^ 
lory  of  Europe^  would  have  paid  off 
the  whole  national  debt  by  the  year 
1843.*  The  extraordinary  pressure 
of  the  years  1813  and  1814  pn^bably 
rendered  the  appropriation  of  part  of 
the  sinkfng  fund  unavoidable;  but, 
unhappily,  the  Whigs  instantly  seized 
upon  the  popular  outcry  which  this 
temporary  expedient  afforded,  and 
never  ceased  clamouring  about  the 
burden  of  taxation,  till  they  got  the 
people  so  far  infatuated  as  to  demand 
yearly  the  repeal  of  one  indirect  tax 
after  another,  till  a  revenue  of  five  and 
forty  millions  sterling  was  surrendered 
to  the  popular  outcry,  and  it  was  ren- 
dered a  matter  of  perfect  impossibi- 
lity to  continue  the  accumulation  of 
any  surplus  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment above  the  necessary  expenditure. 
Notwithstanding  this  popular  resist- 
ance, the  Conservatives  contrived,  be- 
tween 1815  and  1830,  to  pay  off  eighty 
millions  of  the  public  debt,  and  left  to 
their  successors  a  clear  surplus  reve- 
nue of  £2,900,000  a-year.  But  with 
the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  an 
entire  new  system  was  introduced. 
Concession  to  popular  outcry  was  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  tax  after  tax  was 
repealed  till  ttsis  surplus  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  result,  long  concealed 
from  the  nation  by  the  juggles  of  fin- 
anciers, and  the  perpetual  exhibition 
of  fallacious  books,  has  now  become 
apparent,  and  has  attracted  the  notice 
even  of  the  most  inconsiderate.  All 
pretence  of  maintaining  a  surplus  above 
the  expenditure  has  now  ceased.  Since 
the  year  1837  a  deficit,  constantly  in- 
creasing, has  been  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
penditure above  the  receipts ;  and  in  the 
year  1839  this  deficit,  in  a  nation  pos- 
sessing beyond  any  other  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  the  elements  of  riches  and 
national  strength,  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  finance  accounts,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  one  million  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  pounds.  As 
%  too,  to  demonstrate  now  atterly 
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r#ckleg»  our  rulers  wore  in  regard  to 
all  8Uoh  consequences,  and  how  reso- 
lute they  were,  at  all  hazdrds,  to  main- 
tain  the  show  of  eoonooucal  measures 
at  a  time  when  they  had  wellnigh 
brought  ruin  upon  the  resources  of  the 
country,  they  selected  this  period  for 
introducing  the  penny  postage*  and 
thereby  sacrificed  ahove  eleven  hun- 
d>ed  thousand  a-year  of  well  paid  re- 
Ten  ue,  which  nohody  felt  and  no  one 
cared  for ;  and  the  result  has  heen  that 
the  nation,  which,  if  Mr  Pitt's  finan- 
cial policy  bad  been  adhered  to,  would 
have  been  burdened  at  this  moment 
with  scarcely  any  debt,  and  have  been 
possessed  of  a  clear  surplus  revenue  of 
at  least  twenty  millions  a-year  above 
its  necessary  expenditure,  finds  itself 
now  saddled  with  seven  hundred  and 
sixty. five  millions  of  debt,  and  a  reve- 
nue sinking  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  the 
falling  off  uf  the  year  ending  1st  Octo- 
ber 1840,  as  compared  with  the  one 
preceding,  is  ^670,000,  and  on  the 
quarter  ending  dih  October  1840,  as 
compared  with  the  same  quarter  of 
1839,  of  <£53 1,000,  being  at  the  rate 
of  above  £2,124,000  a-year  I 

Another  favourite  delusion,  with 
which  the  Whigs  for  the  last  thirty 
years  have  blinded  the  nation,  re- 
lates to  its  religious  concerns,  and, 
in  particular,  the  management  of  the 
Romish  population  of  Ireland.  For 
137  years  be  Pore  the  year  1829,  when 
a  different  system  was  adopted,  it  had 
been  the  fixed  policy  of  this  country 
to  hold  its  religious  institutions  as 
finally  fixed  at  the  Revolution,  and  at 
all  hazard  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
ascendancy  over  those  professing  the 
creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
national  policy  in  this  vital  particular 
was  founded  not  merely  upon  a  con- 
scientious and  bona  fide  conviction 
that  the  Protestant  Church  maintained 
the  true  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  that,  to  support  the  Romish 
creed,  was  to  desert  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  Government — that  of  provid- 
ing the  means  of  public  instruction  in 
the  true  principles  of  belief  to  its  sub- 
jects,^but  also  of  the  long  experience 
which  the  Government  had  had  of  the 
national  character  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  experienced  impossibility 
of  trusting  its  barbarous  and  infiam- 
mable  inhabitants  with  any  portion  of 
that  self-government,  which,  as  it  is 
the  highest  prerogative  and  first  pri- 
Tilege  of  man,  so  can  be  safely  en« 
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trusted  only  to  those  who  are  already^ 
far  advanced  in  the  career  of  civili- 
sation. 

In  1829,  however,  the  Whigs  suc- 
ceeded, by  dint  of  a  clamour  which 
they  had  maintained  incessantly  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  in  persuading  Uie 
British  legislature  to  overlook  the  ob- 
vious discrepancies  between  the  intel- 
lectual growth  of  the  different  races 
of  the  empire,  to  confer  the  same 
civil  rights  upon  all,  and  to  remove 
all  disabilities  hitherto  consequent 
upon  the  profession  of  a  foreign  and 
hosrile  faith.  Immediate  and  lasting 
tranquillity,  unbounded  prosperity, 
and  the  rapid  assimilation  of  the  ha- 
bits of  the  Irish  poor  to  those  of  the 
English  labourers,  were  confidently 
predicted  by  the  promoters  of  this 
great  change,  and  fondly  anticipated 
by  its  reluctant  supporters  on  this  side 
of  the  channel.  Keligious  difference,, 
civil  discord,  were  to  cease  in  the 
Emerald  Isle ;  agitation  was  to  termi- 
nate from  the  removal  of  its  object ; 
O'Connell,  from  the  great  agitator, 
was  to  sink  down  into  a  nUi  prius 
lawyer.  Have  these  effects  been 
realized?  Has  religious  animosity, 
civil  discord,  ceased  in  the  Irish 
plains  ?  Is  murder  and  conflagration 
unknown  in  its  fields?  Has  O'Con- 
nell  sunk  into  a  nisi  prius  lawyer,  and 
are  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  grateful  for  the  emancipation 
they  have  received,  to  be  now  num. 
bered  among  the  loyal  and  faithful 
subjects  of  the  British  empire  ?  The 
result  notoriously  has  been  in  every 
respect  the  reverse ;  the  misery  and 
savage  habits  of  the  people  continue 
unabated ;  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  murders,  and  conflagrations 
of  houses  innumerable,  are  annually 
committed  in  that  frightful  scene  of 
desolation.  O*  Council  himself,  so 
far  from  being  sunk  into  a  nisi  prius 
lawyer,  is  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
faction,  which  fiercely  demands  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire;  and  the 
whole  Catholic  priesthood  are  arrayed 
in  a  league  with  him  to  sever  the  con- 
nexion  with  Great  Britain,  and  sub- 
vert the  independence  of  a  country 
from  which  they  have  received  such 
undeserved  benefits. 

The  West  Indies  was  another 
theatre  on  which  the  new  principles 
of  government,  advocated  by  the 
Whigs,  found  an  ample  field  for  spe* 
colative  change.    Deplorable  as  th« 
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evils  of  slavery^  and  especially  negro 
slavery^  ever  ha?e  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  there  were  yet  many  circumstances 
in  the  condition  of  the  sable  population 
of  the  British  West  India  islands, 
prior  to  the  sudden  emancipation  of 
1834,  which  promised  a  progressive 
and  durable  improvement  m  their  lot. 
The  slave  trade— the  execrable  traffic 
in  human  flesh — ^had  ceased  to  be  car- 
ried on,  under  the  auspices  at  least  of 
the  British  flag ;  the  African  labour- 
ers of  the  West  India  islands  were  a 
stationary  population;  experience  had 
proved  that  they  could  maintain  their 
own  numbers ;  the  interests  of  the 
masters,  now  that  they  could  no 
longer  purchase  slaves  from  Africa, 
were  indissolubly  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  labourers  by  whom  alone  their 
estates  could  be  cultivated ;  and  such 
was  their  generally  prosperous  condi- 
tion, that  forty  thousand  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica  alone  had  acquired  their 
freedom ;  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  slave,  after  living  bet- 
ter than  any  labourer  in  Burope,  lay 
by,  out  of  the  produce  of  the  week, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  labour  for 
himself,  from  L.20  to  L.SO  a- year. 
Here,  then,  was  a  negro  population 
gradually  emerging,  by  the  efifbrts  of 
its  own  industry,  from  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude, possessing  ample  means  of 
purchasing,  by  tolerable  industry,  its 
own  freedom,  and  slowly  acquiring 
the  habits  necessary  to  enable  it  at 
some  future,  though  remote,  period, 
to  bear  the  excitements  and  submit  to 
the  labour  of  freedom.  In  1834,  how- 
ever, the  fatal  spirit  of  precipitate  in- 
novation passed  into  these  beautiful 
colonies;  the  insensible,  but  unha- 
zardous process  by  which  nature  was 
there  softening  the  asperities  of  servi* 
tude,  and  preparing  men  for  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  was  discharged,  and 
emancipation,  at  a  vast  expense  to 
Great  Britain,  within  a  few  years 
was  forced  on  a  reluctant  body  of 
proprietors,  and  an  astonished  people. 
The  effects  have  been  precisely 
what  all  persons  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  negro  population,  and 
moderately  versed  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  had  so  often  predicted.  The 
perilous  experiment  had  totally  failed : 
the  negroes,  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  working,  before  they  had  ac- 


quired the  artificial  wants,  and  fallen 
under  the  moral  chains  which  bind 
civilized  man  to  continuoua  labour, 
are  fast  relapsing  into  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. Labour  is  so  imperfectly 
performed,  and  at  such  irregular  pe- 
riods, that  the  produce  of  the  British 
islands  has  sunk  to  little  more  than  a 
half  of  what  it  was  in  1834,  when 
emancipation  passed ;  and  amidat  in* 
cessant  reports  by  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  that  every  thing  is  going 
on  well,  and  order  and  industry  have 
resumed  their  sway,  the  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  demonstrates 
that  a  vast  and  ruinous  deficiency  has 
taken  place  in  the  supply  of  that  ne« 
cessary  article,  which  is  daily  increas- 
ing, and  promises  soon  to  swallow  up 
entirely  the  prodube  of  those  once  rich 
and  flourishing  colonies^  Nor  is  this  all. 
Not  only,  between  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  the  interest  of 
the  L.20,000, 000, borrowed  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, is  the  Britbh  empire  now 
taxed  in  a  sum  little  short  of  three 
millions  annually  for  the  consequences 
of  this  uncalled  for  and  most  unstates- 
manlike  innovation,  but  the  measure 
itself  has,  by  the  confession  of  its 
warmest  advocates,  been  attended 
with  unheard  of  disasters  to  the  very 
negro  race  fgr  whose  benefit  it  was  in- 
tended. It  appears,  from  the  able 
pamphlet  of  Sir  J.  Buxton,  the  well- 
known  and  indefatigable  advocate  of 
the  negro  race,  that  the  number  of 
negroes  who  now  cross  the  Atlantic 
is  at  least  150,000  a-y^ar,  or  more 
than  double  what  it  was  when  Wil- 
berfnrce  and  Clarkson  first  began 
their  efifbrts  in  behalf  of  that  oppress- 
ed portion  of  mankind.*  1  Heartrend^ 
ing  as  this  statement  of  the  result  of 
emancipation  in  the  British  West  India 
Islands b,  ityet  considerably  falls  short 
of  the  truth  ;  for  it  appears,  from  cal- 
culations made  in  the  latest  publica- 
tions on  the  subject — an  able  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October 
1840,  on  Mr  Buxton's  work— that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  slaves  annually  torn  from 
Africa  for  Brazils,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  slave  colonies^  of  the  New 
World,  is  little,  if  at  all,  short  of 
250,000  a-yearr  Their  condition,  too,' 
it  is  well  known,  both  in  the  passage 
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and  after  they  land  in  the  New 
World,  IS  incomparably  worse  than  it 
iras  when  the  great  supply  of  sugar 
for  the  globe  was  from  the  labour  of 
the  British  colonies ;  and  yet  such  are 
the  profits  of  the  cultiyation  of  sugar, 
from  which  the  Whigs  have  yolunta- 
rily  excluded  us  by  their  insane  po- 
licy, that  the  sums  annually  expended 
by  the  foreign  slave  colonies  on  the 
purchase  of  slaves  amounts  to  the 
enormous,  and,  if  not  proved  by  au- 
thentic documents,  incredible  sum 
of  seventeen  millions  sterling  a-year  :* 
these  purchases  go  on  with  the  utmost 
avidity,  and  in  a  constantly  increasing 
ratio,  and  the  sugar  produce  of  those 
settlements  is  increasing  in  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  that  of  the  British  islands  is 
diminishing.  Thus  the  gap  occasion- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  through 
the  world,  by  the  cessation  of  labour 
in  the  British  islands,  has  been  filled 
up  in  the  most  wofuland  disastrous  of 
all  ways,  viz.  by  a  prodigious  increase 
in  the  importation  of  slaves  into  fo- 
reign colonies,  and.  the  English  nation 
is  taxed  three  millions  sterling  a-year 
to  ruin  its  own  noble  colonies,  triple 
the  slave  trade  in  extent,  and  quadru- 
ple it  in  horror  throughout  the  globe. 
Canada  also  has  been  the  theatre  of 
the  new  system  of  British  Govern- 
ment. Depending  upon  the  support 
of  the  masses,  fanned  into  power  by 
the  impulse  of  democratic  passion,  and 
sustained  there  by  the  efforts  of  demo- 
cratic cupidity,  the  Reform  minis- 
try were  under  the  necessity,  or  fan- 
cied themselves  under  the  necessity, 
of  giving  the  same  encouragement  to 
agritation  and  incipient  rebellion  in 
those  provinces  which  they  had  so 
long  given  in  the  Emerald  Isfo.  Under 
Lord  Glenelg*s  administration,  and 
Lord  Gosford's  viceroyalty,  Papineau 
and  his  republican  adherents  were  as 
much  fostered  in  Canada,  as  0*Con« 
nell  and  the  Romish  priesthood  had 
so  long  been  in  Ireland ;  the  loyal  and 
truly  patriotic  British  inhabitants  were 
disgusted  and  insulted  by  the  encou- 
ragement openly  given  to  the  seditious 
of  French  extraction  and  antinationid 
principles ;  until  at  length  it  was  hard 
to  say  whether  discontent  prevailed 
most  widely  in  the  British  race  which 
was  striving  to  maintun,  or  the  French, 
which  was  using  every  effort  to  sub- 
vert, the  connexion  with  Great  Britain. 


To  such  a  length  did  the  infatuation 
of  government  arrive,  and  such  was 
their  terror  at  taking  a  decided  step 
against  the  insurgents,  that  at  a  time 
when  warlike  combination  was  going 
on  in  all  the  commnnes  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, they  had  only  3700  British 
troops  in  the|whole  of  North  America; 
and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  pre« 
mature  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  accidental  or  providential 
mildness  of  the  winter,  whichrendered 
it  possible  to  move  reinforcements  in 
December  1837  to  Lower  Canada,  by 
land,  from  New  Brunswick  and  Hali- 
fax, that  these  noble  provinces  were 
not  at  that  period  severed,  perhaps  for 
ever,  from  the  British  empire* 

The  result  of  all  this  infatuation  and 
false  system  of  government  is  well 
known.  Two  different  insurrections 
have  broken  out  within  the  last  three 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
which  have  only  been  suppressed  by 
a  vast  display  of  force  and  enormous 
waste  of  treasure;  and  which  have 
left,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  seeds  of 
permanent  and  irremediable  heart- 
burnings between  the  British  and 
French  races.  The  permanent  garri- 
son of  the  noble  American  colonies 
has  been  increased  to  14,000  men; 
the  two  rebellions  have  been  sup« 
pressed  at  a  cost  only  of  L.  1,200,000 ; 
and  the  American  marauders,  taking 
advantage  of  the  distractions  of  the 
counti^,  and  the  obvious  weakness  of 
the  British  executive,  commenced,  and 
long  carried  on,  a  system  of  piratical 
aggression  along  the  whole  frontier, 
which  has  been  suppressed  only  by 
the  awful  but  necessary  act  of  hanging 
thirty-seven  prisoners  in  cold  blood. 
Meanwhile,  the  American  executive, 
seeing  that  a  favourable  opportunity 
had  arrived,  inmiediately  revived  their 
old,  but  never-abandoned  pretensions 
on  the  Maine  frontier ;  and  the  two 
countries  have  ever  since  stood  on  the 
verge  of  a  rupture  which  may  prove 
almost  fatal  to  both,  by  the  temptation 
afforded  to  American  cupidity  from  the 
excited  passions  and  paralysed  strength 
of  the  British  North  American  posses- 
sors. Hitherto  the  danger  has  been 
averted  by  the  unshaken  fortitude  and 
loyal  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
British  North  American  provinces; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long 
this  patriotic  forbearance   and  vir- 
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toe  will  eontinney  and  whether  ruin- 
ooB  diBContento  will  not  break  out 
in  one  party  or  the  otber^  when  it^  is 
asoeruined  how  the  balance  of  parties 
stands  on  the  first  formation  of  the 
proposed  united  legislature  ;  and  thus 
It  b  mora  than  doubtful  whether  the 
fleroe  passions  implanted  in  our  North 
American  colonists  by  the  culpable 
and  reckless  conduct  of  the  Reform 
Ministry  in  encouraging  French  re- 
publicanism and  sedition  on  the  banks 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  may  not  in  the 
end  prove  fatal  to  the  British  dominion 
over  the  noble  and  rising  states  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world. 

The  recklessness  with  which  the 
Reform  Ministry  have  put  in  hazard 
the  vast  and  unbounded  interests  of 
the  British  crown  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe»  is  the  more  surprising,  when  it 
is  reooUected  bow  large  a  proportion 
of  the  British  commercial  navy  is 
wound  up  with  our  possession  of  the 
American  and  West  India  colonies. 
The  commercial  tonnage  employed 
between  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies,  stood,  in  183^ 
as  follows  ;— 

Tow. 

With  the  West  Indies*  •  247,000 
With  Canada,  •        .    d60,OU0 
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927,000 
Thus  927,000  tons,  or  full^  oncthird 
of  the  British  Navv  carried  on  in 
British  bottoms,  is  dependent  on  the 
trade  with  our  American  and  West 
India  Colonies,  and  would  of  course 
be,  in  a  great  part,  lost  to  the  British 
empire,  if  they  became  independent, 
or  passed  into  the  power  of  our  ene. 
mies.  And  even  although  such  an 
extreme  disaster  were  not  to  happen, 
yet  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  how 
rapidly  the  misconduct  of  the  Reform 
ministry  is  working;  upon  the  prospe- 
rity of  these  colonies,  and  the  market 
which  they  afford  for  British  indu:>try. 
The  commereial  tonnage  to  the  West 
Indies,  which  in  1836  amounted  to 
247,000  tons,  had  fallen  down,  in 
1839,  to  185,000,  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  diminution  of  agricultural 
produce  of  the  West  India  islands  after 
the  emancipation  of  the  blacks ;  while 
the  British  exports  to  Canada,  which 
in  1836  had  reached  L.2,700,000,  had 
sunk  down  in  1838,  from  the  etfects 
of  the  insurrection,  to  L.  1,540,000; 


and  the  British  emigrauta  to  the 
shores  of  the  St  Lawrence^  amount- 
ing to  28,000  in  the  year  1H36,  had 
fallen  down  in  the  year  1838  to  less 
than  3000.* 

While  wounds,  all  but  irretrievable, 
have  thus  been  inflicted  by  our  liberal 
rulers,  on  the  western  parts  of  our  vast 
dominions,  dangers,  perhaps  in  the 
end  of  a  still  more  serious  kind,  luve 
from  the  same  system  of  policy  accu- 
mulated round  our  eastern  empire. 
That  our  empire  in  India  is  the  em* 
pire  of  the  sword ;  that  it  is  main- 
tained by  force,  or  the  prestige  of  con- 
quest, is  well  known  to  every  person, 
even  superficially  acquainted  with 
eastern  affairs.  In  1826,  our  eastern 
army  amounted  to  280,000  men,  but 
with  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to 
power,  in  1830,  the  usual  system  of 
inconsiderate  reduction  was  adopted ; 
and  not  only  was  nearly  a  third  of 
this  noble  foree  disbanded,  but  the 
whole  naval  force  at  Bombay  was  sold 
or  dismantled.  The  consequences 
that  might  naturally  be  expected,  have 
now  fully  realized  themselves.  Un- 
bounded dlBcontent  was  excited  in  our 
Indian  possessions  by  these  ill-judged 
reductions,  and  the  vast  number  of 
soldiers  whom  they  sent  back  from  the 
elevated  position  of  a  sepoy  to  their 
pristine  poverty;  while  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  emoluments  of  the  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  has 
diffused  a  wide  spread  feeling  of  dis- 
content throughout  that  vital  portion 
of  our  eastern  population.  The  na- 
tural consequences  were,  contempt 
abroad,  discontent  at  home,  dissatis- 
faction among  our  military  support- 
ers, treachery  among  our  subsidised 
allies,  and  a  general  conviction 
throughout  the  whole  of  Asia,  that 
our  empire  was  rapidly  approaching 
its  fall ;  that  external  insult  might  be 
offered  to  us  with  impunity,  and  inter- 
nal eonspu-ac^  at  length  overturn  the 
colossal  fabric  of  our  eastern  domin- 
ions. 

The  consequences  of  all  thia  infatu- 
ation have  now  sufficiently  manifested 
themselves.  The  Russians,  deeming 
on  reasonable  grounds  our  nationdl 
strength  and  spirit  irrecoverably 
broken,  commenced  the  usual  system 
of  ineessant  intrigue  and  pacific  en- 
croachment  in  Central  Asia;  their 
agents   were   discovered    fomenting 
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iMMtilitlai  agriimt  the  British  authori- 
ty in  the  nmrtbero  prorinces  of  Indiay 
while  their  lerions  encroachments  oo» 
and  entire  command  of  Persia^  as  well 
as  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Herat,  by  the  Sultaun  of  that  coantry^ 
under  their  direction,  and  with  the  aid 
of  their  engineers,  clearly  showed  that 
their  opinion  of  the  sapinenets  of 
Eoirhuid  had  become  so  strong  as  to 
make  them  proceed  on  the  belief  that 
the  moment  for  action  had  arrived. 
The  native  powers  of  India,  who  are 
now  retained  nnder  our  influence,  en- 
eonraged  by  these  advances  on  the 
part  of  Rnssia,  and  by  the  weakness 
and .  discontent  which  the  enormous 
reductions  in  our  naval  and  military 
establishments  produced  throughout 
our  Indian  empire,  entered  into  a  wide 
spread  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  overturn  our  Indian  empire 
and  share  its  dominion  among  them- 
selves ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable, 
and  decisive  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  idea  had  spread  among  the  peo- 

Sle,  the  Rsjahs,  who  were  found  to 
ave  made  the  most  extensive  prepa- 
rations for  this  general  outbreak,  were 
those  whose  d«>minions  were  situated 
in  the  most  southern  extremities  of 
tlie  Indian  peninsula.  Even  the  Chi^ 
nese  so  far  forgot  the  usual  timid  and 
pacific  tenor  of  their  policy,  as  to  deem 
it  safe  to  kick  the  djing  lion  ;  and  a 
system  of  aggression  and  insult  to  the 
British  residents  at  Canton  was  com- 
menced, which  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  by  an  independent  state. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  that 
at  the  very  time  when  we  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  hostilities  with  our 
North- Ameriesn  subjects,  and  hourly 
threatened  with  rupture  with  the 
United  States  in  consequence  of  the 
disputed  boundary,  we  were  compelled 
to  plunge  into  two  perilous  and  dis- 
tant wars  to  redeem  our  credit  and  rs* 
establish  our  influence  in  Asia.  The 
•  attack  upon  Herat,  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  in  the  North  of  India,  render- 
ed it  indispensable  to  make  a  despe- 
rate effort  to  regain  our  declining  in- 
fluence in  Central  Asia,  while  the  la- 
tolerable  impudence  of  the  ChinesCf 
springing  from  the  degradation  of  our 
national  character  in  the  East,  ren- 
dered it  indispensable  to  undertake  an 
expedition  on  a  great  scale  against 
the  Celestial  empire.  The  Affi^han- 
istan  expedition  will  cost  five  mil- 
lions, the  Chinese  at  least  two  millions 
sterlhsg.  Thos^  not  only  has  our  East" 


em  empire  been  Involved  in  enormous 
expenses  by  the  distant  expeditions, 
rendered  unavoidable  through  the  dis- 
astrous efiecu  of  these  uncalled-for 
reductions,  but  the  very  existence  of 
our  Indian  dominions  has  been  made 
to  hang,  as  it  were,  suspended  upon  a 
thread.  A  considerable  part  of  our 
/orce  has  been  pushed  up  far  from  its 
natural  frontier,  and  its  proper  base 
of  operations,  the  Indus,  into  the  cen- 
tre of  Asia.  And  no  one  can  doubt 
that,  if  any  considerable  disaster  were 
to  heppen  to  these  troops,  which  is  far 
from  improbable  when  they  are  ad* 
vanced  into  so  distant  and  exposed  a 
situation,  that  the  immediate  conse- 
quence would  be  a  generai  insurrec- 
tion among  the  native  powers  of  In- 
dia against  our  authority.  As  to  the 
expedition  to  China,  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  we  have  most  to  fear  from  its 
success  or  discomfiture.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  any  disaster  attending  our 
arms  in  that  quarter,  would  give  a  most 
serious  shake  to  the  stability  of  our 
whole  Indian  empire,  while  it  is  diflS- 
eult  to  say  whether  it  might  not  in 
the  end  be  almost  as  much  in  danger 
by  any  success  which  might  render  it 
necessary  to  establish  the  British 
standard  permanently  in  any  part  of 
the  south-eastern  provinces  of  the 
Celestial  empire.  All  these  conse- 
quences, now  fraught  with  such  great 
and  obvious  dangers,  have  flown,  nar 
turally  and  inevitably,  from  the  mania 
of  obtaining  mob  popularity  by  the 
show  of  uncalled'  for  and  perilous  re- 
ductions, of  which  our  liberal  rulers 
have  made  our  Indian  empire  the  the- 
atre ;  just  as  a  man  in  private  life, 
who  once  suflers  his  courage  to  be- 
come suspected,  is  not  nnfrequently 
compelled  to  put  his  life  in  hazard, 
in  more  than  one  duel,  in  order  to 
re-establi«h  it. 

But  if  the  East  and  the  West  have 
been  the  theatre  of  reform  innova- 
tions, to  the  highest  degree  perilous  to 
the  British  empire,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  Europe  has  been  the 
theatre  of  a  vacillation  and  perplexity 
of  poli<^  still  more  unaccountable ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  imminent  danger  of 
a  foreign  calamitous  war,  to  which  we 
are  now  exposed,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  that  anti- national  and  incom- 
prehensible policy  which,  under  the 
Influence  of  democratic  passlofis  and 
interests,  we  have  been  for  nearly  ten 
years  purstnng  before  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  July  iast. 
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The  Whig  Minbtry,  as  all  the 
irorldknow8«  came  into  power  with 
the  profesuon  and  pledge  of  peace  on 
their  lips.  It  is  difiScult,  however,  for 
a  democratic  goyemment  to  refrain 
from  foreign  aggression^  and  still  more 
difiGicnlt  to  maintain  the  calm  hut  re- 
solute attitude  which  can  alone  per- 
manently secure  the  blessbgs  of  peace. 
At  yarlance  with  the  property  and  in- 
telligence of  its  own  country ;  sensible 
that  it  rests  upon  an  unstable  equili- 
brium, and  that  a  state  of  matters 
which  subjects  property  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  dominion  of  numbers,  can 
never  be  of  any  long  duration,  it  uni- 
formly seeks  to  gather  from  foreign 
propagandlsm  or  alliance  that  exter- 
nal support  which  it  is  conscious  is  so 
much  required  to  maintain  a  goyem- 
ment resting  on  so  perilous  and  unna- 
tural a  foundation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation 
among  the  multitude  incessantly  cla- 
mours for  a  reduction  of  the  public 
burdens,  and  of  all  the  naval  and  mi« 
Jitary  establishments,  which  necessa- 
rily entail  a  fixed  expense  upon  the 
nation.  Thus,  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, except  in  periods  of  extraor- 
dinary excitement,  is  necessarily  at 
once  aggressiveand  weak ;  aggressive^ 
because  the  necessities  of  its  situation 
naturally  lead  it  to  seek  to  found 
authority  in  the  Ik^joining  states  on 
the  same  popular  basis  on  which  itself 
is  rested ;  weak,  because  the  want  of 
foresight  and  impatience  of  present 
burdens,  which  ever  characterize  the 
masses  of  mankind,  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  those  precautionary 
measures,  and  maintaining  that  respec- 
table force,  on  which  alone  national 
strength  can  be  founded. 

Of  the  reality  and  operation  of  these 
principles,  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
land since  1830  affords  a  memorable 
example.  The  Whigs,  on  their  ac- 
cession to  office,  found  Uxe  nation  close 
bound  in  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Austria,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
power  in  the  East  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  threaten  the  independence  of  Tur- 
key.* Though  the  Revolution  of  the 
Barricades,  without  doubt,  interrupted 
for  a  time  this  project,  by  substituting 
the  present  terror  of  revolution  for  the 


■ancient  jealousy  of  Rnsua  ;  yet,  when 
Louis-Philippe  was  reeognixed,  and 
the  first  burst  of  the  democratie  tem- 
pest had  expended  itself,  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  for  England  to 
have  renewed  the  negotiation,  and 
formed  a  league,  of  which  Austria  by 
land  and  Britain  by  sea  were  the 
prime  movers,  which  would  effectoally 
have  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Czar,  and  restndned  the  grasp  of 
Russia  from  rsaching  Constantinople. 
The  Bosphoruaand  the  Dardanelles 
were  then  open  ;  a  British  fieet 
might  have  wintered  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  rendered  the  palace  of 
the  Seraglio  perfectly  safe  from  hos- 
tile attack.  If  hostilities  were  threat- 
ened, we  could  have  blockaded  Odes- 
sa and  Sebastopol,  and  held  in  the 
Dardanelles  the  key  of  the  whole 
southern  provinces  of  Russia.  There 
was  no  need  of  hazarding  a  contest 
with  France  then  to  prevent  the  dis- 
memberment of  Turkey.  Lonis- 
Philippe,  but  imperfectly  established  on 
his  own  throne,  would  have  been  too 
happy  to  have  been  admitted  into  a 
league  with  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
to  prevent  hb  known  enemy,  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  from  laying  his  grasp 
on  the  key  of  the  Levant  and  the  Queen 
of  the  East. 

Instead  of  this,  what  did  the  Liberal 
Administration  do  ?  Intoxicated  with 
the  fumes  of  democracy,  blinded  by  the 
success  of  the  reform  mania,  which  for 
selfish  purposes  they  had  raised  in  the 
British  islands,  they  embarked  at  once, 
and  with  breathless  eagerness,  in  the 
French  system  of  propagandism.  It 
was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  it 
was  said,  to  surround  herself  with 
liberal  institutions ;  no  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  alliances  which  are  not 
founded  on  community  of  political 
feeling ;  England  and  France,  the  only 
constitutional  monarchies  in  the  world, 
must  secure  themselves  against  tiie 
hostility  of  despotic  crowns,  bv  en- 
circling their  dominions  with  lesser 
states,  influenced  by  the  same  attach- 
ment, and  governed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Under  the  influence  of  this 
jargon,  of  the  justice  of  which  we  have 
now  an  illustrious  specimen  in  the 
support  we  have  received  from  France 
in  our  efforts  to  check  the  ambition  of 


*  Ample  and  very  curioas  evldsnce  of  these  negotiations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Port/oUp.^Yol  J.  p.  451. 
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lUiasia  in  the  East^  ancient  friendships 
were  set  at  nought^  old  relations  for- 
^tten»  the  sanctity  of  oaths  yiolated, 
the  obligations  of  treaties  broken,  and 
the  arms  of  England  tnmed  with  sacri- 
legious Tiolence  against  her  oldest  and 
most  faithful  allies.  Jointly  ifith  France 
we  attacked  Antwerp,  and  wrested 
the  key  of  the  Scheldt  from  our  steady 
allies  the  Dutch,  to  restore  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  darling  design  of  Napoleon, 
to  the  rule  of  France  and  the  sway  of 
the  tricolor  flag ;  the  barrier  of  the 
Netherlands,  purchased  at  suoh  a  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure  by  the  arms  of 
Marlborough,  regained  by  such  heroic 
efforts  by  Blucher  and  Wellington^ 
was  surrendered;  the  King  of  the 
Ji^etherlands,  the  integrity  of  whose 
dominions  we  had  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  was  abandoned  to 
the  caprices  of  a  fickle  and  seditious 
mob  in  Flanders,  and  finally  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  more  than 
half  his  dominions,  all  for  the  glory 
of  erecting  a  rickety  reTolutionary 
throne  in  &e  interest  of  France,  and 
as  the  outwork  of  its  revolutionary 
aggression  in  the  plains  of  Belgium. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  the  theatre  of 
4he  glory  of  Nelson  and  Wellington, 
were  the  next  object  of  our  attack. 
The  sight  of  a  legitimate  legal  mo* 
narch  on  the  throne  of  the  Peninsula, 
was  an  eyesore  to  the  political  rege- 
nerators of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Advantage  was  taken  in  both  kingdoms 
of  the  opening  to  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, which  the  contest  between  a 
daughter  of  the  late  king  and  hb  next 
male  heir  opened ;  the  Salic  Law, 
which  we  had  solemnly  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  the  rule  of 
euccession  to  the  Peninsular  kingdoms, 
was  set  at  nought ;  an  alleged  will  of 
Ferdinand  YIl.  in  favour  of  his  daugh- 
ter,  unsanctioned  by  any  legal  national 
anUiority,  was  sustained  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  altering  the  order  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  a  frightful  civil  war  in  both 
kingdoms  was  brought  about,  in  order 
to  establish  democratic  constitutions 
both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  To  for- 
ward this  aggressive  and  iniquitous 
object,  arms  to  the  amount  of  above 
je500,000  were  forwarded  from  the 
Tower  of  London ;  the  British  ma- 
rines and  ships  of  war  were  employed 
for  years  on  the  coast ;  the  quadruple 
alliance  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  was  formed ;  and,  after 
six  years  of  nnheard-of  bloodshed  and 


massacre  in  the  Peninsula,,  the  brave 
mountaineers  of  Navarre  and  Biscay 
were  worn  out ;  the  arms  of  freedom 
were  subdued ;  the  British  standards 
sustained  indeed  disgraceful  defeats, 
but  numbers  and  power  at  length 
overcame  liberty  and  patriotism  ;  trea- 
son effected  the  work  of  oppression ; 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  the  prayers  of  freedom  sup- 
plicated the  Throne  of  Grace  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  British*  arms.  De- 
mocracy has  triumphed  in  the  Penin- 
sular kingdoms ;  but  what  has  been 
the  consequence?  Precisely  that 
which  every  man  of  sense  in  the  Bri« 
tish  islands  anticipated  from  such  dis- 
graceful aggression :  the  throne  itself 
has  been  prostrated  in  both  kingdoms : 
the  queen  has  been  coerced,  insulted, 
and  all  but  deposed  by  military  vio- 
lence ;  civil  war  is  again  rearing  its 
hateful  head  on  the  Castiliau  plains, 
and  British  honours  have  been  show*- 
ered  on  the  head  of  the  general,  who, 
constantly  defeated  by  his  royalist 
foes  till  perfidy  came  to  his  aid,  has 
been  victorious  for  the  first  time,  at 
once  over  his  legal  King,  whom  he 
subdued  by  treachery,  and  his  revolu« 
tionary  Queen,  whom  he  enthralled  by 
treason. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  England  do- 
ing in  the  East,  to  restrain  the  ambi- 
tion of  Mehemet  Ali,  which  Lord 
Palmerston  now  admits  is  so  formi- 
dable that  it  requires  the  new  quad' 
rupleMance  to  restrain  it ;  or  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, which  was  of  such  value  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  that  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  a  general  war  to  maintain  it  ?  When 
the  throne  of  the  Sultan  was  tottering 
after  the  battle  of  Koniah  ;  when 
Ibrahim  Pasha  had  gained  the  passes 
of  the  Taurus,  and  a  fortnight  more 
would  have  brought  him  to  the  unde- 
fended gates  of  Scutari ;  when  Mah- 
moud,  dreading  equally  the  hostility 
of  his  rebellions  vassal,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  his  dangerous  neighbour, 
threw  himself  upon  England,  his  old 
ally,  for  support,  what  did  the  Whigs 
do  ?  Did  they  then  construct  a  quad- 
ruple alliance  to  avert  the  danger? 
Did  Great  Britain  then  tell  Mehemet 
Ali  that  he  must  recede  from  Syria, 
and  confine  himself  to  his  psshalic  of 
Egypt?  Did  she  send  her  fleet  to 
Constantinople,  and  guard  the  passage 
of  the  Bosphorus  alike  from  Egyptian 
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Tiolence  ^d  Mascovita  proteetion? 
She  did  none  of  these  things.  She 
told  the  Sulun  that  her  ships  and  ar- 
mies were  so  much  engaf^ed  at  Lisbon 
and  the  Scheldt,  that  she  could  not 
afford  to  send  aid  to  Constantinople, 
and  she  advised  him  to  seeh  proteciion 
from  Russia.  The  result  is  well 
known.  The  Sultan  in  his  last  ex- 
tremitjf  with  the  dagger  at  his  throat, 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  in- 
.yeterate  enemy  :  a  Russian  army  was 
soon  at  Scutari ;  the  astonished 
Mussttlmen  acknowledged  that  thej 
owed  their  deliverance  from  destruc- 
tion to  the  Muscovite  arms.  Grati- 
tude and  necessity  did  the  work  of 
conquest ;  and  the  treaty  of  Uokiar 
Skelessi,  by  shutting  out  all  European 
ships  of  war  from  the  straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  rendered  the  Euzine  a 
Russian  lake,  and  Constantinople,  in 
effect,  the  advanced  post  of  the  Csar's 
dominions. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  evil :  it  is  in 
this  shameful  desertion  of  one  old 
ally,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
spoliation  and  revolution  in  the  do- 
minions of  three  others,  that  the  re- 
mote but  certain  cause  of  the  present 
alarming  crisis,  and  of  the  impending 
war  between  France  and  England,  is 
to  be  found.  Why  does  England  now 
insist  with  so  muoh,  and  such  just 
earnestness,  that  the  power  of  Mehe- 
met  Ali  must  be  restrained — that  the 
defiles  of  the  Taurus,  the  fortresses  of 
^yria,  must  be  restored  to  the  arms 
of  the  Osmanlis — and  that  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  surrendering  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, must  retire  within  his  heredi- 
tary African  dominions?  Simply  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving the  Ottoman  empire  from  de- 
struction ;  because  the  possession  of 
Syria,  and  the  defiles  of  the  Taums, 
enables  the  Egyptian  army  at  any  lime 
to  march  in  a  few  weeks  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  because  the  close  alliance 
and  avowed  protection  of  the  Pasha 
by  France,  in  effect,  while  his  troops 
occupy  these  advanced  positions,  ren- 
der the  Court  of  the  Tnileries  the  ar- 
biter of  the  fate  of  the  Ottomans. 
"Why  is  France  so  eager  to  support 
Mehemet  Ali:  and  why  does  she  de- 
precate in  such  anxious  and  well- 
founded  terms  the  perilous  protection 
of  Turkey  and  Constantinople  by  the 
Muscovite  arms?  Evidently  because 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  has  ex- 
posed the  Turkish  capitali  now  wholly 
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undefended,  from  the  lost  of  iftg  fleet 
and  the  closing  of  the  DardaneUee^  to 
the  arms  of  Russia;  and  therefore^ 
by  coercing  Mehemet  Ali  witb  tbo 
aid  of  the  Csar,  we  are^  in  cfftsct, 
bringing  down  the  long-dreaded  event 
of  Muscovite  subjugation  on  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  Thus  both  Praoea 
and  England,  aa  matters  now  stand, 
4MUI  point  with  equal  reason  to  tiM 
overthrow  of  Turkey,  as  likely  to  en* 
•ue  from  the  policy  pursued  by  their 
opponent :  for  France  aays,  wlib  per- 
fect justioe,  that  the  quadruple  aUI- 
anee  will  issne  in  bringing  the  Moaco- 
▼itesto  Constantinople;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, with  not  less  truth,  that  but  for 
that  alliance  the  Porte  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  its  rebellious  vasMd^  and 
France  would  in  effect  be  master  of 
the  keys  of  the  Levant,  and  the  great 
line  of  communication  by  which  com- 
merce is  hereafter  to  be  eondueted 
with  our  eastern  dominions. 

The  imminence  therefore  of  the 
present  crisis;  the  mutual  neeessitj 
which  has  brought  France  and  Engt. 
land  into  collision :  the  events  wbi& 
have  revived  in  Paris  the  fnriona  paa- 
sions  and  bloodthirsty  ambition  of 
1 793,  and  rendered  an  escape  to  Louio* 
Philippe  hardly  possible  from  foreign 
war  or  domestic  reveluiioa«  are  dk- 
tinotly  to  be  traced  to  the  sopine  m- 
difference  which  led  England,  when 
she  had  the  means  of  preventing  the 
danger  in  her  hands,  to  neglect  the  op- 
portunity :  when  she  was  both  entreat- 
ed and  entitled  to  interpose  wish  deci- 
sive effect  in  1833,  in  behalf  of  her 
old  ally,  and  stand  between  her  rebsiw 
lious  vassal  on  the  one  hand,  and  her 
grasping  neighbour  on  the  other,  to 
decline  the  called  for  aid,  and  pursue 
her  passing  projeeta  of  revolution  en 
the  banksof  the  Tagua  and  the  Scheldt, 
to  the  ntter  neglect  of  the  durable  in- 
terests of  her  empire  in  tbe  eastern 
world.  And  if  we  are  now  threaten- 
ed with  a  war  which  human  wisdom 
possibly  may  be  unable  to  avert,  sod 
of  which  human  wisdom  certainly  can- 
not foresee  the  issue,  it  is  elearly 
owing  to  the  scandalous  negleet  of  the 
interests  of  the  empire  by  our  demo- 
cratic rulers  at  that  period,  and  tbe  in- 
sanity  which  led  them  to  think  only 
of  revolutionising  and  spoliating  our 
allies  in  western  Europe,  while  they 
tamely  handed  over  tbe  keys  of  India 
to  France  and  Russia  in  the  oastera 
world. 
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And  wbat  have  we  gained  by  thew 
farming  neTolnibnary  alUeSy  to  sup- 
port or  propiiiate  whom,  we  made> 
daring  the  days  of  our  reform  mania, 
so  extraordinary  a  departure  from  our 
national  faith,  our  national  honour, 
and  our  national  interests  ?  Have  we 
found  our  reward  in  the  gratitude  of 
Portugal,  which,  since  it  was  sulgect* 
ed  by  the  successes  of  Admiral  Na- 
pier to  the  democratic  regime*  has 
gone  on  accumulating  duties  to  such 
an  extent  on  our  manufacture?,  that 
our  exports  to  that  state,  which  in 
1821  amounted  to  ^2,058.000,  had 
sunk  down  in  1839  to  £1,240,119?* 
Or  in  Spain,  in  which  the  insecurity 
of  property  and  general  misery,  under 
the  democratic  regime  and  revolution- 
ary government  we  have  established, 
bas  been  such,  that  our  exports  to  that 
eountry,  which  in  1829  were  £91 1,685, 
bad  suuk  in  1839  to  £291,532?t  Or 
in  Prince,  our  dearly  beloved  revolu- 
tionary ally  France,  to  propitiate 
whom  we  broke  through  so  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  and  departed  so  widely 
from  establiiihed  policy  ;  and  which 
now,  upon  the  fir^t  appearance  of  a  col- 
lision of  interest  in  the  Levant,  con- 
jures up  again  the  revolutionary  whirl- 
wind of  1793,  and  raves  abuut  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  democratic  propa- 
gandism,and  loudly  denounces  the  perfi- 
dious Albion  and  herexecrable  Foreign 
Minister  a^  the  eternal  ohjectsof  French 
boatility  ?  Is  there  one  of  our  new 
revolutiooary  allies  who  either  could 
or  would,  if  our  national  independence 
or  security  was  threatened,  send  a 
man,  a  gun,  or  a  guinea  to  our  sup. 
port?  What  aid  would  we  get  from 
Leopold  and  the  braves  Beiges  9  What 
from  Portugal  and  its  jealous  anti^ 
English  democratic  governmen  t  ?  W  hat 
from  the  blood-stained  valleys  of  Na^ 
varre,  or  the  traitor-enthralled  Queen 
of  Madrid  ?  What  from  France,  now 
loudly  demanding  letters  of  marque 
to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  their 
dearly  beloved  British  allies  ?  Truly 
we  have  brought  our  national  faith 
and  bonour  to  a  precious  market,  and 
•aerifleed  our  vital  national  interests 
for  a  most  grateful  and  deserving  set 
of  democratic  supporters  I 

Has,  then,  the  care  of  the  Whig- 


Radicals  of  our  domestic  security  com- 
pensated this  monstrous  and  unparaL 
leled  breach  of  our  plighted  faith  and 
neglept  of  our  foreign  interests;  and 
have  We  a  fleet  and  an  army  adequate 
to  avert  Insult  from  our  coasts,  assert 
the  long  established  supremacy  of 
England  upon  the  seas,  and  secure 
from  danger  and  dismemberment  pur 
wide-epread  colonial  dominion  ? 

The  world  know^  how  anxiously 
this  subject  has  been  agitated  of  late 
vears.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  how 
loudly  and  emphatically  the  dangers 
of  our  position  have  been  denounced^ 
for  a  very  long  period — and  with  what 
confidence  the  Treasury  journals  have 
replied  that  the  navy  never  was  in  so 
formidable  a  state,  and  that  in  a  few 
weeks  England  could  fit  out  a  fleet 
which  would  blow  their  enemies  from 
the  face  of  the  deep.  Now  that  the 
hour  of  trial  is  approaching,  and  the 
reality  of  these  boasts  is  to  be  put  to 
the  test  of  the  cannon's  mouth,  we  do 
not  hear  quite  so  loud  a  tone  of  confi- 
dence. Nothing  is  said  now  about  thp 
"  pasteboard  fleets*'  of  the  enemy. 
The  design  of  sweeping  the  French 
steam  privateers  from  the  Channel, 
and  the  French  ships  of  the  line  from 
the  Mediterranean,  is  postponed  sine 
die.  But,  in  order  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  disaster,  public  or  private!, 
which  may  occur,  may  rest  on  the 
proper  shoulders,  and  the  truth  of  the 
boasted  efficiency  of  the  British  navy 
may  be  brought  to  the  test,  we  her^ 
subjoin  a  statement  drawn  from  acott<> 
rate  and  authentic  data,  of  the  coropa* 
rative  strength  of  the  fleet  during  the 
peaceof  1792— the  war  of  1809— the 
peace  of  1826 — and  the  peace  of  1838, 
The  authorities  on  which  each  is 
founded,  are  given  in  the  margin :  we 
invite  examination,  and  defy  correc- 
tion. The  statement  for  1792,  is  taken 
from  the  Return  of  1st  January  1793, 
which  of  course  applies  to  the  force 
existing  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year ;  and  which  was  ^^e  weeks  before 
the  war  broke  out,  which  was  declared 
on  February  3, 1793 ;  and  three  weeks 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  viz. 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  (which 
rendered  it  necessary,)  and  which  took 
place  on  the  21st  January  1793. 


•  Ptortet's /»ny.  of  Nat.  H.  104;  sndParl  Return,  May  27, 1840,  p,  23. 
t  Retom  May  27, 1840,  p.  28. 
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British  Naoy  during  Peace  of  1792,  War  of  1809,  Peace  o/1826,  and  Peace 
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Vide,  for  1792,  James's  Naval  History,  i.  404  ;  for  1809,  Jahes,  y.  404  ; 
for  1826,  Balbi*s  Geographic  Universelle,  633 ;  and  for  1838,  Barbow*s  Life 
of  Anson,  Appendix,  424. 


Thus  it  distinctly  appears,  upon 
official  and  incontrovertible  docu« 
mentfl — 

1.  That  our  peace  establishment, 
since  1792,  has  sunk  down  to  nearly 
one-half  of  its  former  amount ;  the 
line-of-battle  ships  having  declined 
from  158  in  the  former  year,  to  90  in 
the  latter,  including  those  building. 

2.  That  since  1826,  our  navy  has 
diminished  nearly  a  half;  the  ships  of 
the  Ibe  in  the  former  year  being  165, 
and  in  the  latter  only  91. 

3.  That  our  navy  is  little  more  than 
a  third  of  what  it  was  in  1809  ;  the 
line-of-battle  ships  having  fallen  from 
242  to  91,  the  frigates  from  190  to  93, 
the  wbole  vessels  of  war  from  1066  to 
374.  , 

And  In  order  to  show  how  utterly 


inexcusable  this  enormous  reduction 
of  force  really  was,  and  how  com- 
pletely it  arose  from  a  Wlilg-Radical 
Government,  for  party  purposes  pan- 
dering to  a  blind  passion  for  reduction 
of  taxation,  and  a  show  of  economy  in 
their  popular  supporters,  we  subjoin  an 
equally  curious  and  instructive  table, 
viz. — a  statement  of  the  resources  of 
tho  British  empire  in  the  four  periods, 
which  affords  a  measure  at  once  of 
the  elements  of  strength  which  the 
Government  in  reality  had  at  their 
disposal,  if  they  had  possessed  moral 
courage  and  foresight  to  have  made 
the  proper  use  of  them,  and  of  the 
growing  necessities  for  an  extended 
establishment,  which  our  increasing 
colonial  dependencies,  and  rapidly 
augmenting  commerce,  occasioned. 


D«te. 

'  Population  of 

Great  Britain  and 

Ireland. 

Esports. 
OfflciaTvalue. 

Importa. 
Offldal  Value 

Tonn«gt» 

Berenue. 

1792 
1809 
1826 
1838 

12,680,000 
17,500,000 
21,800,000 
27,250,000 

£24,904,850 
46,292,693 
51,042,021 

105,170,549 

£19,659,358 
31,750,557 
37,686,113 
61,268,320 

1,540,145 
2,368,468 
2,635,644 
2,785,387 

£19,258,814 
63,719,400 
54,894,989 
47,333,409 

PoBTER'i  Parliamentary  Tables ;  Marshall's  Tables  in  Pobtsb's  Progress 
of  the  Nation, 


Thus,  while  our  population,  ex- 
ports, imports,  commerce,  revenue, 
and  resources  of  all  sortr,  have  all  of 
them  more  than  doubled,  some  tripled, 
and  our  exports  quadrupled  since 
1792,  our  navy,  for  Uie  midntenance  of 
which  these  are  the  resources,  has  been 
suffered  to  decline  to  one-half;  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  foreign  war, 
in  more  than  one  quarter,  threatened 
the  state,  and  the  vast  increase  of  our 
colonial  empire  loudly  called  for  a 
proportional  augmentation  in  our 
means  of  maritime  defence.  If  our 
navy,  since  the  peace  establishment 


of  1792,  had  been  augmented  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  our  population,  it  would 
ave  been  now  above  350  ships  of  the 
line ;  if  in  proportion  to  our  exports, 
it  would  have  numbered  600;  if  in 
proportion  to  our  imports,  450 ;  if  in 
proportion  to  our  revenue,  380 ; — yet 
now,  with  half  the  maritime  establish- 
ments of  the  globe  to  defend,  we  have 
only  90  M I  Such  it  is  to  have  Whig- 
Radical  rulers,  and  a  government  who 
pander  to  the  ignorant  impatience  of 
taxation  in  the  masses  of  mankind  I 
And  we  now  recommend  these  details 
to  the  Treasury  scribes  and  Admiralty 
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expectants,  not  forgetting  our  cour- 
teoos  and  well-informed  opponent  in 
the  Colonial  Magazine,  who  accused 
us  of  disingenuous  dealing*  in  a  former 
article  on  this  subject*  because  we  set 
down  the  return  of  the  British  navy  on 
iBt  January  1792^  as  a  Peace  Return* 
when  he  should  haye  known  that  the 
war  did  not  begin  till  3d  February 
1793 ;  and  was  brought  on  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  Louis  on  January  21*  1793 ; 


Whig  Government.  575  - 

and  that  the  establishment  of  1792  had 
in  no  degree  been  augmented  by  any 
idea  of  a  French  contest. 

From  the  following  statement*  which 
we  transcribe  from  that  able  and  well- 
informed  periodical*  the  United  Service 
Gazette^  it  appears  that  the  British 
naval  force*  diminutive  as  it  was  under 
Whig  management  in  1838*  has  now 
sunk  to  a  still  lower  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable point  of  depression. 


StattmaU  of  the  British  Line  of  Sattk^Ships,  in  Commission,  Ordinary,  and 
Building,  on  let  October  IQ^O,^  United  Service  Gazette,  October  11,  1840. 
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Thus*  Great  Britain,  which  in  1798*  before  a  shot  was  fired  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war*  had  156  ships  of  the  line  at  her  disposal*  and*  so  late  as  1826* 
had  165 ;  has  now*  after  ten  years  of  Whig  management*  only  skventy-six* 
of  which  nineteen  are  under  repair*  and  only  thirty- fivb  capable  of  being  im- 
mediately added  to  those  already  afloat. 

And  the  state  of  the  French  navy*  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  ac- 
counts* is  as  follows— -effective^  and  in  preparation  :— 


LlnfrOfoBattleSliipt. 
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^Standard,  Oct.  17*  1840. 

So  that  England*  which*  at  the  dose 
of  the  war*  had  tluree  times  the  ilum* 
ber  of  ships  of  the  line  which  France 

Sossessed*  and*  in  1826*  more  than 
ouble*  has  now  hardly  any  supe« 
liority  whatever*  save  that  of  which 
the  folly  of  the  government  could  not 
deprive  her —  the  skill  of  her  seamen 
and  the  valour  of  her  people. 

Bullet  not  the  French  flatter  them- 
selves* that  because  a  time-serving 
and  unforeseeing  democratic  adminis- 
tration* which  abandoned  the  first  du* 
tics  of  government  to  procure  for 
themselves  that  fleeting  favour  with 
the  multitude  which  might  secure  to 
them  its  power*  has  reduced  to  this 
pitiable  state  of  weakness  the  once 
magnificent  and  irresistible  navy  of 
England,  that*  therefore*  the  warlike 
resources  of  the  nation  have  been  in 
reality  weakened*  or  its  national  spirit* 
if  once  fairly  roused,  is  in  any  sensible 
degree  impaired.  The  elements  of 
warlike,  and*'  above  all*  of  naval 
strength*  now'exist  in  Great  Britain 
to  an  extent  never  before  witnessed  in 
any  nation  upon  earth.  A  commer« 
cial  navy  of  2*800*000  tons ;  two  hun* 


dred  thousand  sailors  in  the  merchant 
service ;  a  fleet  unequaUed  in  the  world 
of  eight  hundred  steamers,  which  now 
prowl  round  the  British  shores*  afford 
the  means  of  speedily  equipping  a 
force,  which  would  erelong  sweep 
that  of  France  from  the  seas.  The 
vast  wealth  and  industry  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire*  which  has  increased  above 
a  half  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo* 
has  given  it  the  means  of  adding  in  a 
similar  proportion  to  the  revenue* 
enormous  as  it  was,  which  was  raised 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war. 

It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  we  have  only 

Said  off  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of 
ebt  since  the  termination  of  the  revo« 
lutionary  contest.  To  our  shame*  and* 
as  it  will  prove*  our  sorrow*  we  have  not : 
but  that  was  not  by  any  means  because 
we  have  not  possessed  the  means 
of  doing  so*  but  because  the  undue 
ascendant  of  the  popular  party  stamped* 
previous  to  1830,  the  measures  even 
of  the  Conservative  administrations 
with  that  blind  passion  for  present  re- 
lief* and  insensibility  to  future  danger* 
which  is  the  invariable  characteristic 
of  the  masses  of  mankind — and  becausq 
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the  iflsUhnent  of  the  Whig- Radical 
Qovernmeat  in  power  since  that  titne» 
has  put  an  entire  stop  to  every  mea>  * 
sare  except  those  calculated  to  please 
their  democratic  and  unforeseeing^  sup- 
porters in  the  great  towns,  and  among 
the  Irish  priesthood.  Danger  doubt* 
less  exists :  disaster,  public  and  pri- 
vate, will  in  all  probability  be  incurred 
ftom  this  disgraceful  state  of  things : 
misfortunes,  both  to  indiyidaals  and 
the  state,  must  be  undergone;  they 
are  the  price  which  the  nation  mnst 
pay  for  ten  years  of  Whig- Radical 
government  and  reform  mania.  But 
let  these  misfortunes  arise;  let  the 
British  commerce  be  seriously  cut  up 
by  hostile  steam-privateers ;  let  a  de- 
feat be  received  at  sea,  or  an  enemy *8 
fleet  appear  off  Portsmouth  or  the  Nore, 
and  it  will  be  seen  what  an  energy  is 
still  to  be  found  in  England,  and  what 
vast  resources  she  possesses  to  avenge 
herself  upon  her  enemies,  and  resume 
that  rank  which  she  formerly  held, 
and  is  still  entitled  to  hold  in  the  icale 
of  nations.  Democratic  ambition  wiU 
not  always  be  permitted  to  paralyze 
the  stat4  :  Whig- Radical  parsimony 
will  not  permanently  be  suffered  to 
starve  down  our  fleetin  order  to  spendits 
resources  on  domestic  intrigue  or  use* 
less  commissions.  The  first  cannon- 
shot  fired  in  real  anger,  will  dispel  the 
illusions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
and,  from  the  mists  of  Liberalism  and 
the  darkness  of  Romanism,  the  star  of 
Kngland  will  again  appear,  conquer- 
ing  and  to  conquer. 

Whether  this  ultimum  remedium  is 
to  be  adopted,  or  the  wisdom  of  Louis- 
Philippe  and  the  Conservative  few  in 
France  is  to  get  the  better  of  the  insa- 
nity of  the  republican  many,  as  yet  re- 
mains in  doubt.  But,  whatever  the 
final  result  may  be,  important  advan- 
tages have  accrued,  and  will  accrue, 
from  the  present  crisis,  which  may 
perhaps,  in  their  ultimate  effect,  over- 
balance all  the  perils  with  which  it  may 
be  attended. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  com- 
pletely unmasked  the  revolutionary 
party  in  France,  and  the  hollo  wness 
of  that  reliance  which  the  liberals 
among  ourselves  have  so  long  placed 
upon  their  support  and  co-operation. 
Here  a  distinction  is  necessary.  For 
the  men  of  respectability  in  France, 
for  the  Conservative  party  there,  who 
are  now  striving  against  the  tempest 
with  which  they  are  surrounded  to 


preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  we  have 
the  most  sincere  regard ;  for  many 
among  them  we  entertain  the  very 
highest  admiration.  Nothing  but  the 
most  consummate  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness on  the  part' of  Louis- Philippe, 
could  so  long^  have  preserved  the 
peace  of  Europe,  surrounded  as  he  \a 
by  foreign  distrust  and  domestic  hatred. 
Bat  as  friends,  not  less  of  England 
than  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  liberty 
throughout  the  globe,  we  rejoice  that 
the  ambition,  recklessness,  and  infu- 
riate  passions  of  the  revolutionists  in 
that  country,  have  now  been  placed  ia 
their  true  colours.  They  have  strove 
even  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  sovereign,  in  order  to 
let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  upon  man- 
kind. And  what  has  France  to 
eomplain  of?  That  Europe,  when 
she  was  invited  to  concur  with 
her  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question,  proceeded  apart  from  her 
when  she  refused  to  concur  ?  Is  this 
an  insult?  Did  Russia  or  Prussia  com. 
plain  of  the  quadruple  alliance  which 
besieged  Antwerp  in  1832,  and  for 
six  long  years  drenched  the  Peninsula 
with  blood  in  order  to  establish 
liberal  governments  in  those  coun- 
tries, not  only  without  their  con- 
currence, but  against  their  strong* 
est  remonstrances  ?  On  what  ground, 
then,  can  she  complain  because  Rus- 
sia and  England  have  done  to  France 
what  France  and  England  had  so  re- 
cently before  done  to  RusUa?  Yet  on 
this  wholly  groundless  pretext  they 
are  now  singing  the  Marteiifaise  in 
the  streets  throughout  all  France,  and 
fiercely  demanding  instant  war  with 
England,  because  she  has  done  to 
them  what  they  themselves,  only  a 
few  years  since,  had  done  to  all  the 
other  European  powers. 

In  the  next  place,  this  crisis  will 
ultimately  prove  of  value,  as  it  has 
placed  in  equally  vivid  light,  on  whose 
exertions  in  this  country  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  really  dependant,  and  on 
whose  patriotism,  if  the  hour  of  trial 
does  arrive,  England  must  depend 
for  her  salvation.  Unanimity,  unpre- 
cedented indeed  on  such  a  crisis,  now 
prevails  in  Great  Britain :  but  never 
was  a  juster  observation  than  that 
made  in  that  able  and  uncompromi- 
sing journal,  the  Standard,  that  this 
unanimity  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
noble  and  patriotic  feelings  with  which 
the  Conservative  party  is  animated ; 
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and  that  a  very  different  and  far  more 
painful  spectacle  would  have  been 
presented  if  they  had  been  in  power, 
and  the  Whig-Radicals  led  the  ranks 
of  oppoHtion.  That  the  ConserTa^ 
lives  would  have  been  as  anxious  as 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  avert  the  do- 
atruction  of  the  Turkish  empire,  either 
by  Russian  protection  or  Franco- 
Egyptian  hostility*  ean  be  doubted  by 
no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  their 
eonduct  for  the  last  half  century  ;  but 
what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of 
the  Whig  Radical  party,  if  in  oppo- 
sition at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  ? 
Would  they  not  have  done  as  Mr  Fox 
and  the  Radicals  of  1793  did,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Re* 
▼oludon  ?  Would  they  not  have  joined 
with  the  Chartists  and  Papists,  in  a 
fierce  denunciation  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Great  Britain,  and  re-echoed,  on  this 
tide  of  the  Channel,  the  loud  and 
menacing  cry  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionists? Would  not  such  a  division 
of  opinion  have  given  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  the  war  party  in 
France, — and  would  they  not  have 
concluded,  on  reasonable  grounds, 
that  the  period  for  avenging  all  the 
disasters  of  France  upon  Great  Britain 
had  now  arrived,  when  discord  so  in- 
▼eterate  raged  in  the  British  isles. 
And  if  the  blessing  of  peace  is 
now  preserved,  is  it  not  mainly,  un* 
dor  Providence,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  dignified  aud  patriotic  conduct 
of  the  British  Conservatives,  who  for- 
got their  animosities  when  their  coun- 
try was  at  stake,  and  calm  but  yet  re- 
solute, pacific  but  yet  firm,  evinced  to 
France  and  to  the  world,  that  while 
they  valued  its  friendship,  they  neither 
feared  its  hostility  nor  forgot  what 
they  owed  to  their  own  country  ? 

Lastly,  the  present  crisis  has  placed 
in  a  clear  point  of  view  the  enormous 


peril,  both  to  the  Interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  safety  of  the  State, 
which  arises  from  pursuing  that 
wrerched  system  of  subservience  to  the 
blind  passion  for  economy  which  has 
80  long  paralyzed  the  naval  and  mUt« 
tary  strengtli  of  Great  Britain.  Vain 
were  all  former  denunciations  of  dan* 
ger — vain  all  attempts  to  waken  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  a  sense  of 
the  imminent  hazard  to  which  they 
were  in  the  end  exposing  themselves 
by  a  blind  adherence  to  such  a  wretch- 
ed and  disgraceful  system  of  policy* 
But  when  the  danger  assumes  a  prac- 
tical form,  and  England,  with  only 
five-and-thirty  ships  of  the  line  Ciipa- 
ble  of  being  sent  to  sea  to  reinforce 
her  twenty- two  ships  already  there, 
charged  with  the  defence  of  British 
interests  over  the  whole  globe,  is  found 
on  the  verge  of  hostility  with  France 
Egypt,  and  ultimately  America,  which 
would  soon  have  in  the  Mediterranean 
double  the  number,  the  eyes  of  the  most 
inconsiderate  are  opened,  and  even  the 
Whig. Radical  Government,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  tardily- awakened  apprehen- 
sions of  their  democratic  supporters, 
are  taking  some  steps  for  the  national 
defence.  Providence  in  mercy  sends 
various  premonitory  warnings  before 
the  stroke  of  death  proves  fatal  to 
the  individual  ;  and  nations  not  les^ 
than  single  individuals  have  many 
opportunities  of  amendment  afforded 
them,  before  the  final  and  irreversible 
sentence  is  pronounced.  But  let  us  be- 
ware in  time :  there  are  limits  not  less 
to  the  mercy  of  God  than  the  forbear- 
ance of  man  ;  and  the  nation  is  doomed 
to  final  and  unpitied  ruin,  which,  dis- 
regarding its  duties  even  when  traced 
in  the  light  of  a  sunbeam,  persists  in  a 
course  of  reckless  security  and  impen- 
etrable infatuation. 
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DB  ai7INGET*S  RBVBNOB. 
A  BALLM)  IN  THaSE  FITTE8.      BY  DELTA. 


I. 


De  Quincey,  lord  of  Travernent, 

Has  from  tiie  Syrian  wan  returnM ; 
As  near'd  his  train  to  his  Own  demesne. 

His  heart  within  him  bum'd. 
Yet  heavy  was  that  heart,  I  ween ; 

A  cloud  had  o*er  him  pass*d ; 
And  all  of  life,  that  once  was  green. 

Had  witherM  in  the  blast. 
Say,  had  he  sheath'd  his  trosty  brand. 

Intent  no  more  to  roam. 
Only  to  find  the  Scottish  strand 

For  him  no  fitting  home,* 

II. 
Who  stands  at  hush  of  erentide 

Before  Newbottle*s  sacred  walls. 
While  eastward  far,  in  arch  and  aisle. 

Its  mighty  shadow  falls  ? 
That  steel-clad  knight  stood  at  the 
porch. 

And  loud  he  knock*d,  and  long, 
Till  out  from  the  chancel  came  a  Frere, 

For  it  was  even-song. 
To  an  alder  stump  his  steed  was  tied. 

And  the  ltve*wind  from  the  west 
Stirr'd  the  blue  scarf  on  lus  corsletside. 

And  the  raven  plumes  of  his  crest. 

HI. 
'*  Why  knock'st  thou  here  ?  no  hostel 
this. 

And  wo  have  mass  to  say  i 
Know*st  thou,  that  rises  our  vesper 
hymn 

Duly  at  close  of  day  ? 
And  in  the  chantry,  even  now. 

The  choristers  are  met; 
For  lo  1  o*er  Pentland's  summits  blue. 

The  western  sun  hath  set  ? 
But  if  thou  return'st  at  morning  tide. 

Whatever  be  thy  behest  "— 
«  Nay,"  said  the  stranger  hastily, 

'» Delay  not  my  request. 

IV. 

<<  For  I  have  come  from  foreign  lands. 

And  seen  the  sun  of  June 
Set  over  the  holy  Jerusalem, 

And  its  towers  beneath  the  moon ; 
And  I  have  stood  by  the  sepulchre 

Wherein  the  Lord  was  laid. 
And  drunk  of  Siloa*s  brook,  that  flows 

In  the  cool  of  its  own  palm  shade. 


Yea !  I  have  battled  for  the  Cross, 
'Tis  the  symbol  on  my  mail — 

But  why,  with  idle  words,  should  I 
Prolong  a  bootless  tale  ? 

T. 

*'  The  Lady  Elena—- woe  to  me 

Brought  the  words  that  tale  whieh 
told— 
Was  yesternight,  by  the  red  torchlight. 

Left  slone  in  your  vaults  so  cold. 
'Tis  said,  last  nightbythe  red  torchlight 

That  a  buriid  here  hath  been ; 
Now  show  me,  prithee,  her  tomb,  who 
stood 

My  heart  and  heaven  between. 
Alas  I  alas !  that  a  cold  damp  vault 

Her  resting-place  should  be. 
Who,  singing,  sate  among  the  flowers 

When  I  went  o'er  the  sea." 

VI. 

« *Tis  nay,  sir  knight,"  the  Frere  re- 
plied, 
«<  If  thou  tum'st  thy  steed  again. 
And  hither  retum'st  at  matin  prime. 

Thou  shalt  not  knock  in  vam." 
Then  ire  flash'd  o'er  that  warrior's 
brow. 
Like  storm-clouds  o'er  the  sky. 
And,  stamping,  he  struck  his  gauntlet 
glove 
On  the  falchion  by  his  thigh. 
*»  Now,  by  our  lady's  holy  name. 

And  by  the  good  St  John, 
I  must  gaze  on  the  features  of  the;  dead. 
Though  I  hew  my  path  through 
stone." 


The  Frere  hath  lighted  his  waxen  torch. 

And  tum'd  the  grating  key, 
Down  winding  stops,  through  gloomy 
aisles. 

The  damp,  dull  way  show'd  he ; 
And  ever  he  stood  and  cross'd  himself. 

As  the  night- wind  smote  his  ear. 
For  the  very  carven  imageries 

Spake  nought  but  of  death  and  fear — 
And  sable.'scutcheons  flapp'd  on  high, 

*Mid  that  grim  and  ghastly  shade  ; 
And  coffins  wore  ranged  on  tressels 
round. 

And  banners  lowly  laid. 


•  Robert  de  Quiiicey,  a  Northamptonshire  baron,  acquired  the  manor  of  TraTement, 
(milffo,  Tranent,)  which,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First,  had  been  held  by  Swan,  the 
■on  of  Thor,  soon  after  the  accession  of  William  the  Lion  ;  and  he  eerved  for  some 
time  as  justiciary  to  that  monarch.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  immense  estates  by  his  son,  Scycr  de  Qiiincey,  the  hero  of  the  following 
ballad,  who  set  out  for  Palestine  in  1218,  where  ho  died  in  the  year  following. 
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VIII. 


Frofnaisleto  aisle  thej  pass'd  thewhile^ 

la  sileoce  both^-tbe  one  in  dread— • 
So  solemn  a  things  it  was  to  be 

With  darkness  and  the  dead ! 
At  length  the  innermost  yault  thej 

gain'd. 
Last  home  of  a  house  of  fame« 

And  the  Knight,  looking  up  with 
earnest  eye» 

Read  the  legend  round  the  name--* 
"  UruuUied  aye  our  honours  beam,** 

*  Neath    fleurde-lls    and    crescent 
shone ; 
And  o*er  the  Dragon  spouting  fire. 

The  battle-word  «  Set  on  I "  • 


*•  Yes !  here,  good  Frere— now,  haste 
thee,  ope"— 

The  holy  man  tnm'd  the  key*; 
And  ere  ever  he  had  an  ''  Ave  *'  said. 

The  Knight  was  on  his  knee. 
.He  lifted  the  lawn  from  her  waxen 
face. 

And  put  back  the  satm  sofl ; 
Fled  from  her  cheek  was  the  glowing 
grace 

That  had  thrilPd  his  heart  so  oft ! 
The  past  came  o'er  him  like  a  spell. 

For  earth  could  now  no  bliss  afford, 
And  thus,  within  that  cheerless  cell. 

His  bitter  plaint  he  pour'd. 


X. 


«  Oh,  Elena !  I  little  dreamt. 

When  I  sailed  o*er  the  sea. 
That,  coming  back,  our  meeting  next 

In  a  charnel-vault  should  be  1 
I  left  thee  in  thy  virgin  pride, 

A  living  flower  of  beauty  rare. 
And  now  I  see  thee  at  my  side 

What  words  may  not  declare  I 
Oh  I  I  have  met  thee  on  the  waves. 

On  the  field  have  braved  thee,  Death^ 
But  ne'er  before  so  sank  my  heart 

Thy  withering  scowl  beneath  i 

XI. 

'*  How  different  was  the  time,  alas ! 

.When,  in  the  sunny  noon  of  love, 
I  trysted  with  thee  in  the  stag  coppice^ 

In  the  centre  of  the  grove  I 
How  different  was  the  time,  alas  I 

When,  from  the  tower  of  high  FaU 
Byde,t 
We  marked  along  the  Bay  of  Forth  , 

The  8treamer*d  galleys  glide  I 
How  different  was  the  time,  alas  1 

When  the  gay  gold  ring  I  gave. 
And  thou  didst  say,  when  far  away, 
I  will  bear  it  to  my  gravel" 

XII. 

The  Knight  turn'd  back  the  satin  fold 
Where  her  hand  lay  by  her  side. 

And  there,  on  her  slender  finger  cold» 
He  the  token  ring  espied  I 


*  "  IntaminatU  fulget  honorihus,"  was  the  proud  motto  of  the  Seton  family. 

The  original  Seton  arms  were  three  crefcents  with  a  double  treuure,  flowered  and 
counterflowered  with  fleurs-de-lis.  A  sword  supporting  a  royal  crbwQ  was  afterwards 
given  by  Robert  the  Bruee,  for  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  the  family  during  the  sue* 
cession  wars.  At  a  later  period,  three  garbs  azure  wcro  quartered  with  the  Seton 
arms,  by  George  the  second  lord  of  that  name. 

*'  This  lord  George,*'  saith  old  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,'*  tnk  the  arroes  of  Bnchan, 
qubilk  ar  thr^  cumming  schevis,  quarterlie  wyth  his  swin  armes,  allcgeand  himself  to 
be  air  of  the  said  erldome,  be  ressoun  of  liia  gudedame." — Chronicle  of  the  Rous  of 
Sei/toun,  p.  37. 

The  crest  was  a  green  dragon  spouting  fire  surmounting  a  ducal  coronet,  with  the 
words  over  it,  "  Set  On,"     The  supporters  were  two  foxes  collared  and  chained* 

f  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  History  of  Fife,  quotes  a  chatter  by  the  Earl  of  Wiai 
Chester  to  Adame  de  Seton,  1246,  *'  De  Maritagio  hercedis  Alani  de  Fawside,"  from 
wbich,  as  well  ss  from  some  incidental  passages  in  Maitland's  *'  History  of  the  Hqu$ 
of  Seytoun"  it  is  evident  that  Falside  Castio  was  a  heriUge  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Seton  family.  It  was  first  acquired  by  them  from  intermarriage  with 
tbe  De  Quinceys. 

The  date  of  Falsyde  Castle  is  uncertain.  It  was  burned  by  the  English  under  the- 
Buke  of  Somerset,  1547,  the  day  following  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie.  The  strength 
of  the  mason-work,  however — the  tower  being  arched  at  the  top  of  the  building,  at 
well  aa  at  the  firtt  story — prevented  iu  entire  demolition.  Faton,  in  his  *'  Diary t* 
gives  a  very  cool  description  of  the  burning  to  death  of  its  little  garrison,  and  calls  it 
*'  a  torry-looking  castle."  In  1618,  the  family  of  Fawaide  of  that  Ilk  appear  to  have 
removed  to  a  piore  modern  mansion  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  has  tbe  initiala 
J.  P.,  J*  L.,  above  one  of  its  windows.  The  dovecot  of  the  ancient  fortalice  still 
remains ;  and  within  it  is  a  curious  place  of  concealment,  secured  by  an  antique 
grated  door.  There  is  a  similar  bole  of  secrecy  in  tbe  staircase  of  the  oldest  par^ 
of  tbe  castle. 

It  is  now  the  properly  of  Sir  George  Grant  Sattie  of  Preslongrange  and  Balgone, 
having  descended  to  him  through  bis  maternal  ancestors  tbe  Selons,  Earls  of  Hyudford, 
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*'  Now  know  I  tbou  wert  true  to  me. 

Ah !  f&lse  thou  ceuldst  not  prove ; 
Vain  was  the  hate  that  strove  to  mate 

Thy  heart  with  a  stranger  love." 
And  then  he  kis8*d  her  clay-cold  cheek. 

And  then  he  kiss*d  his  sword— 
«  By  this,*'  be  sM,  "  sweet,  injured 
maid. 

Thy  doom  shall  be  deplored ! 

XIII. 

''  Yes  1  darkly  some  shall  make  remead. 

And  dearly  some  shall  pay 
For  griefs,  that  broke  thy  faithful  heart. 

When  I  was  far  away  I " 
''  Nay  I  dost  thou  talk  of  vengeance 
now," 
Quod  the  Frere,  "  on  thy  bended 
knee?" 
The  Knight  look'd  wildly  up  in  his 
face. 
But  never  a  word  spake  he. 
"  Now  rise,  now  rise.  Sir  Knight  I "  be 
cried, 
**  Mary  Mother  calm  thy  mind ! 
'Twos  the  fiat  of  Heaven  that  she 
should  die. 
To  its  wiU  bo  thou  resigned  1 "    . 

XIV. 

tJprose  De  Quincey  from  his  knee 
In  that  darksome  aisle  and  drear ; 

No  word  be  spake,  but,  with  hasty 
glove, 
Brushed  off  one  starting  tear ; 

Then,  as  he  donn*d  his  helm,  he  pluck'd 
The  silken  scarf  from  its  crest, 

And  uprused  it  first  to  his  meeting 

Then  hid  it  within  his  breast. 


INOT. 


The  Bcenes^the  thoughts  of  other 
years 

Pour'd  o'er  him  like  a  lava  tide ; 
Her  day  was  done,  and  set  her  sun, 

And  all  for  him  was  night  beside ! 

XV. 

The  coffin  lid  was  closed;  the  Frere 

Preceded,  with  his  taper  wan ; 
Behind   him  strode  the  black-mail*d 
Knight, 

A  melancholy  man  f 
And  oft  the  Monk,  as  he  up  wards  clomb 

From  the  darksome  place  of  dread. 
Where  the  coffin*d  clay  of  fdr  Elena 
lay. 

Did  backwards  turn  his  head — 
Say,  holy  Frere,  can  the  waves  of  fear 

0*er  thy  calm,  pure  spirit  flow ; 
Or  is  it  the  cold,  through  these  vaults 

•  of  mould, 
,  That  makes  thee  tremble  so  ? 

XVI. 

The  porch  they  gain'd— the  Frere  he 
closed 
The  gates  behind  the  Knight, 
Dim  lay  the  clouds,  like  giant  shrouds. 

Over  the  red  starlight ; 
And  ever,  with  low,  moaning  sound. 
The  soft  warm  gust  wail'd  throu^ 
the  trees ; 
Calm,  in  slumber  bound, lay  all  around. 
And  the  Stream  sang  "  Hush !  *'  to 
the  Breeze. 
The  Frere  put  out  his  torch,  and  look*d 

His  higb-barr*d  lattice  fro* ; 
And   he  saw,   *mid    the   dusk^   the 
mounted  Knight 
Down  the  winding  valley  go. 


FiTTE  Second. 


^Twas  the  flush  of  dawn ;  on  the  dewy 
lawn 
Shone  out  the  purpling  day ; 
The  lark  on  high  sang  down  from  the 
sky. 
The  thrush  from  the  chestnut  spray  j 
On  the  lakelet  blue,  the  water-coot 
Oar*d  forth  with  her  sable  young ; 


While  at  its  edge,  from   reed  and 
sedge, 
The  fisher-hem  upspmng ; 
In    peaceful  pride,  by  Esk*s    green 
side, 
The  shy  deer  Stray 'd  through  Ros- 
lin  glen ; 
And  the  hill- fox  to  the  Roman  Gamp* 
Stole  up  from  Hawthornden.*!- 


•  The  pariah  of  Nctrbottle  risei  from  its  extremities — Fordel  House  and  Newbjrec 
Tower — ^till  it  terminates  in  a  ridge  of  coniiderahle  extent,  termed  the  Roman  Camp, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  680  feet.  The  neighbourhood  abounding  in  hares,  the  Ro- 
man Camp  is  a  favourite  meeting-place  of  the  Mid- Lothian  Coursing  Club.  F^om 
antlers  found  in  the  neighbourhoodi  and  even  at  Inveresk,  no  doubt  can  exist,  that, 
at  the  era  of  our  ballad,  thb  hart  and  bind  were  visitants  of  at  least  the  Morth-thwaite 
hills. 

f  The  building  of  Roslin  Castle  is  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  authentic  record.  **  Its 
origin,"  says  Chalmers,  (Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  57l,>  is  laid  in  fable."  According  to 
Adam  de  Cardonnel,  (Picturesque  Antiquities^)  William  de  Sancto  Claro,  son  of 
Waldemus  Oompte  de  St  .Clare,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
obtained  from  King  Malcolm  Canmore  a  grant  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  RosUb. 
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II.  For  soon,  alas,  Caerbarrln*8  lord 
Where   burries  so  fast   the  bench-         Among  the  dead  must  be !  " 

man  ?  Then  forth  outspake  the  abbot  grey 
His  steed  seems  frothM  with  spray ;         From  his  couch,  as  he  arose. 

To  Newbottle*8  shrine,  'mid  the  dawn«  ''  Alack  !  thou  bring*st  us  evil  news, 
ing  lone.  For  thy  lord  he  was  of  those 

He  speeds  his  onward  way.  Who  dower*d  our  church  with  goodly 
From  grey  Caerbarrin's  walls  he  came,*  lands. 

By  Smeaton  Shaw,  through  Golden        And  his  sword  hath  ever  been. 

Wood,  For  Scotland's  glory  and  for  ours. 
And  up  thy  royal  way,  Der&trette,t  At  the  call,  uusheath'd  and  keen* 

His  path  he  hath  pursued.^ 

"  BV  'rr™rin7"'Kk'r°j;,«-«««d    "  B»t  the  best  are  aye  the  fint  to  die. 
By  mnrmnring  ^sks   enamoord        This  sinful  earth  Is  not  their  place ; 

The  Abbe,^.ffrand«,dma..iTewalls,  ^"^trvX^^^UltlT^l 

Wen.  -ildS  grove,  espied.*  T^^Jt^M'tpJTTJv. 
m.  W  bile  our  brother  Francis  will  repa 

**  Awake,*'  he  cries,  asloudly  he  knocks.  To  the  house  of  woe,  and  soothe  the  sou 
<'  Ho !  arise,  and  haste  with  me ;  Of  the  dying  man  with  prayer ! " 

Hawthomden  and  Roslin  are  aHoeiated  with  many  bright  names  in  literature— Dnim« 
mond,  Ben  Jonsoo,  RamMy,  Macneil,  Scott,  Wilson,  and  Wordswoith. 

*  Cbalmen  traces  back  tbe  name  *^  Caerbairin/*  to  tbe  tims  of  the  ancient  Bri. 
tons,  and  instaneea  tbe  modern  one  "  Carberry,**  to  sbow  how  English  adjuncU  have 
been  engrafted  on  British  roots. 

ETsry  reader  of  Scottish  history  will  remember  that  it  was  on  the  rising  groand 
above  the  fortaliee  of  Carberry,  that  Mary  and  Bothwell  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
confederate  lords ;  and  that  there  they  were  parted,  never  to  meet  igain. 

f  During  the  Scoto- Saxon  period,  the  king's  highways  are  often  mentioned  In  char, 
tularies,  as  local  boundarioa.  In  that  of  Newbottle  we  find  reference  made  to  a 
regia  via,  leading  from  the  village  of  Ford  to  the  Abbey,  in  a  charter  of  Hugh  Riddel, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  (chart.  22.)  The  king's  highway  from  the.same  Abbey 
to  Edinburgh  in  1252,  is  also  there  mentioned,  (16  ;)  and  Gervaise,  the  abbot,  in  his 
charter,  (Jb,  163,)  alludes  to  a  certain  road  called  JDerstrette,  near  Golden,  in  the 
district  of  Inveresk.  Near  the  same  locality  there  is  now  a  plaoe  called  J>*Arcy, 
which  I  have  little  doubt  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation. 

X  Newbottls  Abbey  waa  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  near«* 
ly  on  the  same  site  as  the  modern  mansion  of  the  Bflarquis  of  Lothian,  who  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  last  abbot.  It  was  founded  by  that  *'  sore  saint  for  tbe  crown,"  King 
David  I.,  in  the  year  1 140.  '*  The  monks,"  says  Bishop  Keith,  *•*  were  brought  from 
Melrose,  together  with  their  abbot,  Radulphus.  Patrick  Madort,  a  learned  divine, 
who  is  mentioned  from  the  year  1462  until  1470,  recovered  a  great  number  of  original 
writs  and  eharters  belonging  to  this  place,  which  were  transcribed  mto  a  ohartulary, 
which  is  now  in  the  Advocates*  Libnry.'*.-./2e%totf«  Houte^  p.  417.    £d.  1824. 

The  only  relica  of  antiquity  now  about  the  place,  are  the  remains  of  the  stone  incio* 
sure  which  surrounded  the  Abbey,  still  called  Monkland  Wall— a  striking  and  vener- 
able gateway,  surmounted  by  its  time«worn  lions ;  a  solemn  line  of  yew-trees ;  and 
a  doorway,  amid  the  lawn  to  the  east,  said  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  subterranean  pas* 
sage  to  tbe  old  Abbey. 

Many  of  the  trees  in  the  park  are  beautiAil  and  majestic,  especially  some  of  the 
planes  and  elms ;  and  a  beech,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  house,  measures  twenty-two 
feet  in  eircumferenee,  at  a  yard  from  tbe  ground.  It  contains  nine  hundred  cubic  feet 
of  wood,  and  its  branches  cover  a  circle  of  thirty* three  feet  diameter. 

The  remains  of  monastic  architecture  now  seen  at  Newbottle,  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  late  Marquis  from  the  ruins  at  Mount  Teviot.  They  are  beautiful  and 
interesthig. 

We  should  also  state,  in  referring  to  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  that  a  Uttle  below 
the  Abbey  there  is  a  venerable  bridge  over  the  Eak,  rudely  built,  and  overspread  with 
ivy,  which  has  long  survived  all  accounts  of  its  age  and  founder. 

The  present  parish  of  Newbottle  consists  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Maisterion,  and 
the  Abbey  parish.  During  the  Sooto« Saxon  period,  the  patronage  of  Maisterton  waa 
peaasssed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  be- 
iMged  to  Robert  de  Bosslne,  knight,  whose  daughters,  Marioi  and  Ada,  resigned  it 
to  the  monks  of  Newbottle,  with  two'thirds  of  their  estates. 
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The  hencfai&an  sate  him  down  to  rest. 

And  wiped  the  toil-drops  from  his 

brow  ; 

While  in  hurry  and  haste,  on  shrieving 

qaest. 

The  Frere  was  bonne  to  ride  and  go. 

V. 

Through  the  green  woodlands  spurr*d 
the  monk— 
The  morning  sun  was  shining  bright, 
Upon  his  bosom  lay  the  Book,* 

Under  his  cloak  of  white ; 
Before  him,  in  the  pleasant  prime, 
The  willowM  stream  meandering 
flow'd— 
From  wildflowers  by  the  pathway  side. 

The  gallant  heathcock  crow'd  ; 
GlistenM  the  dew  on  the  harebells 
blue— 
And,  as  the  west  wind  murmur'd  by. 
From  yellow  broom  stole  forth  per- 
fume, 
As  from  gardens  of  Araby. 

▼I. 
Now  lay  his  road  by  beechen  groves— 

Now  by  daisied  pastures  green. 
And  now,  from  the  Yista*d  mountain 
Foad, 
The  shores  of  Fife  were  seen  ;— 
Afad    now    Dalcaeth    behind    him 
lay;t 


[Not. 


And  now  its  caatle^  whence   the 
Grseme 
Sent  forth  his  clump  of  Border  spears, 

'  The  vaunting  Gael  to  tame ; 
Now  bv  coppice  and  com  he  urged 
his  steed. 
Now  by  dingle  wild  and  by  dell. 
Where  down  by  Cousland's  limestone 
rocks 
The  living  waters  well. 

VII. 

Then  he  came  to  a  clump  of  oak-trees 
hoar. 

Half  over  the  steep  road  hung. 
When  up  at  once  to  his  bridle  rein 

The  arm  of  a  warrior  sprung ; 
With  sudden  jerk,  the  startled  steed 
Sirerved  aside  with  bristling  mane: 
«  Now  halt  thee,  Frere,  and  rest  thee 
here, 

Till  I  hither  return  again. 
I  know  thine  errand— diamonnti  dis- 
mount^ 

That  errand  for  thee  1*11  do ; 
But,  if  thou  stirrest  till  I  return. 

Such  rashness  thou  shalt  rue  I 

YIII» 

*'  Then  doff  to  me  thy  mantle  white. 
And  eke  thy  hood  of  black ;  % 

And  crouch  thee  amid  these  brackens 
green, 
To  the  left,  till  I  come  back." 


•  "  Much  he  marTell'd  a  knifjht  of  pride 
Ukt  a  book-bosom'd  pxiest  should  ride." 

So  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  {Lay,  canto  iii.  stanza  8,)  and,  in  annotation,  quotes  from 
a  MS.  Account  of  Parish  of  Ewes,  apud  Macfarlane^s  MSS. :— **  At  Untbank,  two 
miles  north-east  from  the  church,  (of  Ewes,)  there  are  the  ruins  qf  a  chapel  for  Divine 
service  in  time  of  Popery.  There  is  a  tradition  that  friars  were  wont  to  come  from 
Melrose  or  Jedburgh,  to  baptize  and  marry  in  this  parish ;  and,  from  being  in  use  to 
carry  the  mass-book  in  their  bosoms,  they  were  called  by  the  inhabitants  *'  Book  a^ 
bosomes.** 

t  JDalcaetht  in  the  Celtic,  means  the  narrow  dale.—  Vide  Richard  and  Owen's  Die 
Uonary,  in  voce  Caeth.  Dalkeith,  as  a  parish,  does  not  appear  in  the  ancient  Tcucatio, 
Indeed,  as  such,  it  did  not  then  exist ;  but  as  the  manor  of  Dalkeith,  as'  well  as  that 
of  Aberoorn^  was  granted  by  David  I.  to  William  de  Grahame,  it  is  easily  to  be  sup- 
posed, that,  being  an  opulent  family,  they  had  a  chapel  to  their  court.  **  No  memorial 
remains  of  the  Grahames,  unless  the  fading  traditions  of  the  place,  and  two  curious 
but  wasted  tombstones,  which  lie  within  the  circuit  of  the  old  church.  They  represent 
knights  in  chain  armour,  lying  cross-legged  upon  their  monuments,  like  those  ancient 
and  curious  figures  on  the  tombs  in  the  Temple  Church,  "London.** ^Provincial  Anti- 
quities of  Scotland.  From  2lobertson*a  Index,  40-^ ;  and  from  the  Donglas  Peer- 
age^  489,  we  find,  that  in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  John  de  Grahame  of  Dalkeith  resigned 
the  manor,  with  its  pertinents,  to  William  Douglas,  the  heir  of  Sir  James  Douglas  of 
Lothian,  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  Margaret.  Dalcaeth  is  ficst  written  Dalkeith 
in  a  charter  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  Froiasart, 
who  himself  visited  the  Earl  of  Douglas  at  his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  has  the  following  pas* 
■age,  in  mentioning  the  single  combat  between  the  Earl  and  Sir  Henry  Percy,  at  the 
barriers  of  Newcastle.  The  former  having,  by  force  of  arms,  won  the  banner  of  the 
latter,  is  thus  made  to  say  :-t-*'  I  shall  bear  this  token  of  your  prowess  into  Scotland, 
and  shall  set  it  high  on  my  castle  of  Dalkeith,  (D'Alquest)  that  it  may  be  seen  afar  off.'* 
'-^Froissart,  Bemeri  Reprint,  1812.     Vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

t  The  monks  of  Newbottle  were  of  the  Cistertian  order.  "  They  were  called 
ilfonocAi  Mi" sayi  Cardonoel,  <*  to  divtinguish  them  from  the  Bmedi^HneSj  whose 
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<<  Oh  I  bethink  thee,  KnighV  the  good  And  he  hath  mounted  the  ^rere's 
Frere  said,  good  steed, 

"  I  should  kneel  by  his  couch  and         Clad  in  mantle  and  cowl  he  rode, 

pray ;  Till  'neath  him,  on  its  own  green  knoll. 
How  awful  it  is  for  the  soul  of  man  Caerbarrin*s  turrets  glow'd.* 

Unanneal'd  to  pass  away  1  Caerbarrin  I  famed  by  History's  pen 
How  awful  it  is,  with  sins  unshrived.  In  Scotland's  later  day, 

To  pass  from  the  bed  of  pain  !  When  Both  well  fled,  and  Mary  was  led 
Caerbarrin's  chief  may  a  dead  man        In  weeping  beauty  away. 

E«»  thou  comeBt  hither  again ! "  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^,^\^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

IX.  As  through  the  forest  of  oak  he  hied^ 

He  must  needs  obey,  he  durst  not  say  Now  down  the  path,  by  the  winding 
nay,  strath. 

That  monk  to  the  warrior  stem ;  That  leads  from  Chalkyslde, 

Hb  corslet  unlaced,  and  his  helm  un-  "  Speed,  speed  theel"  cried  the  por^ 
braced,  ter  old, 

Down  rattled  among  the  fern :  As  the  portals  wide  he  threw ; 

habit  was  entirely  black ;  whereas  the  Cistertians  wore  a  blaek  cowl  and  scapular,  and 
all  their  other  clothes  were  white.  They  had  the  name  of  Cistertians,  from  their  chief 
house  and  monasteries,  Cisterlium,  in  Burgundy ;  and  Bernardines,  from  St  Bernard, 
who,  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  retired  to  the  monastery,  and  was  afterwards 
called  Abbot  of  Clairvoux." — Picturesque  AnliguitieSf  Pari  L,  p^  12-13;  and  KeitJis 
JBiskopt,  p.  415. 

There  were  thirteen  monasteries  of  the  Cistertian  or<!er  in  Scotland,  among  wMch 
Were  Melrose,  Dundrennan,  Culross,  Sweetheart,  and  Glenlaee. 

*  The  ancient  history  of  the  lands  of  Carberry  is  lost  in  obscurity.  The  lower  rooms 
of  the  square  tower  are  strongly  arched,  and  evidently  of  great  age.  At  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Somersets  expedition  it  was  the  property  of  •  Mr  Hugh  Rigg,  the  king's  ad* 
-vocate,  who  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  Knox  and  Pitscottie.  We 
observe  also,  from  the  Inquisttiones  Speciahs,  that  the  property  was  conveyed  to  seve- 
ral (subsequent  generations  of  the  same  family — from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Dicktons- 
—of  whom  we  find  that,  during  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  Sir  Robert  was  chief  bailie  of 
Musselburgh. 

The  assumption  of  the  lords  of  this  wealthy  district  having  been  donators  to  the 
Abbey  of  Newbottle,  however  unwarranted  by  record^  is  far  from  unlikely,  the  practice 
having  been  a  common  one  with  the  wealthy  for  very  weighty  reasons* 

In  1184,  as  wo  learn  from  the  Chartulary  of  Newbottle,  (71,)  Robert  de  Quincey, 
the  father  of  our  hero,  granted  to  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  the  lands  of  Preston,  where 
they  formed  an  agricultural  establishment — hence  called  Prestongrange — with  common 
of  pasture  for  ten  sheep,  and  a  sufficiency  of  oxen  to  cultivate  their  grange.  Seyer  de 
Quincey  confirmed  to  the  monks  all  these  privileges  gifted  by  bis  father,  by  which  con- 
firmation we  learn  that  their  lands  of  Preston  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  rivu- 
let of  Pinkie,  in  his  manor  of  Travernent.  « 

A  curious  fact  is  also  ascertained  by  these  charters  of  the  De  Qnineeys,  which  is  the 
date  at  which  coals  were  first  worked  in  Scotland  ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Fifeshire,  this  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  this  spot.  The  charter  of 
Robert  grants  to  the  monks  the  right  of  digging  peats  and  of  cutting  wood  for  fuel ; 
whereas,  In  that  of  his  son  Seyer,  we  find  the  addition  of  "  earbonariumet  quarrarium" 
with  free  access  to,  and  recess  from  the  same  by  the  sea. 

*'  This  charter,"  (that  of  Seyer,)  says  Chalmers  in  his  erudite  Caledonia,  Vol.  II., 

•  p-  486,  "must  necessarily  have  been  granted  between  the  years  1202  and   1218, 

as  it  is  witnessed  by  William,  who  became  Bishop  of  St  Andrew's  in  1202,  and  was 

granted  by  Seyer  de  Quincey,  who  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  in  1218,  where  be  died  in 

the  subsequent  year." 

From  Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  15,  we  learn  that  William  Malvoisine  was  trans- 
lated f^om  the  see  of  Glasgow  to  that  of  St  Andrew's  in  1202.  It  is  also  added,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Chart,  of  Dumfermline,  that  he  was  "contemporary  with  Pope 
Honorius  and  Sayerus  de  Quincey." 

In  connexion  with  the  same  family,  we  also  find  from  the  Chartulsry  of  Newbottle, 
that  Elena,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Roger  de  Qumcey,  the  Constable  of  Scotland, 
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<«  Speed,  fpeed  thee  I"  cried  the  sen- 
tinel. 
The  court  as  he  paiB*d  through  ; 
And  <*  Speed  thee  l"  echo*d  the  Bene- 
ichaly 

FiTTB  Thibd 


De  Quine^B  Bevaiffe.  [Ner. 

As  he  show*d  the  way  before^^ 
<<  For  much  I  fear,  most  holy  Frerei 
That  the  straggle  shall  soon  be 
oer. 


Bright  on  Caerbarrin  shines  the  sun^ 

But  all  within  is  woe  and  gloom  ; 
For  there  Sir  Malcolm  bends  in  death—- 

Before  him  yawns  the  tomb  I 
Unfolded  were  the  chamber  doors, 

Where  moan*d  he,  stretch'd  in  prone 
decay; 
And  his  rattling  breath  spake  of  com- 
ing death. 

As  Hfe*s  sands  ebVd  away ; 
But,  when  the  mantled  Monk  he  saw. 

On  his  arm  lie  strove  to  rise. 
And  the  light,  that  erst  was  waning 
fast* 

Flash*d  back  to  his  sunken  eyes. 

IT. 

«  Welcome  1  holy  Father,"  ho  said. 

In  accents  fond,  but  low  and  weak^- 
«« I  would  pour  my  sins  in  thy  pity- 
ing ear. 

And  absolution  seek  | 
For  I  have  been  a  sinful  man. 

And  repent  me  of  my  sin  ; 
Yet,  as  pass  the  hopes  of  life  away, 

The  terrors  of  death  begin ; 
But  chiefly  would  I  tell  to  thee 

My  crime  of  the  blackest  dye, 
Which  a  sea  of  ^tcars  might  scarce 
wash  out. 

Though  I  could  weep  it  dry ! 

tIT. 

<<  A  gentle  ladye  my  kinsman  loved. 
And  before  he  oross'd  the  sea. 

To  combat  afar  with  the  Saracen, 
He  trust  reposed  in  me ; 


But  a  demon  held  my  soul  in  thrall, 

And  evil  thoughts  within  mebrew'd; 
So,  instead  of  nursing  her  love  for  him, 

Her  hand  for  myself  I  woo'd. 
I  threw  forth  doubts,  that  only  were 

The  coinage  of  my  brain, 
I  praised  her  high  fidelity. 

Yet  mourn'd  that  her  love  was  vain ! " 

IV. 

Upstarted  thePrcre; — "Ah !  holy  mao, 

Yet  the  worst  I  have  not  told ; 
In  me — though  sprung  from  noblest 
blood — 
A  perjured  wretch  behold ! — 
For  my  love  that  ladye  no  love  rc- 
tum*d. 
Although,  with  hellish  sleight. 
We  forged  a  cartel,  whose  purport 
show'd 
That  De  Quincey  had  fallen  in  fight 
Yes  1  my  suit  that  lofty  ladye  scom*d— 

More  distant  she  look'd  and  cold ; 
And  for  my  love  no  love  retum'd, 
Though  I  woo'd  her  with  gifts  and 
gold!" 

V, 

Uproae  the  Frere ; — "  Nay,  sit  tbce 
down — 

Not  mine  was  the  guilt  alone : 
Father  Francis  was  the  clerke  thereof. 

And  his  Abbey  is  your  own  I 
To  fair  Elena's  hand  that  scroll  he  bore, 
Then  she  folded  her  palms,  and  sigh'd ; 
And  she  said, '  Since  true  he  has  died 
to  me, 

I  will  be  no  other's  bride  V 


married  Alan  la  Zouche,  an  English  baron,  and  that  In  the  division  of  his  great  estates 
amoog  his  three  danghtew,  the  barony  of  Heriot  fell  to  her  share ;  and  (hat,  in  her 
great  liberality,  she  granted  to  the  monks  of  NewbotUe  the  church  of  '*  Heryeth/*  with 
the  tithes  and  other  right8.-(Chart.  270.)  .    ^  ^    .i.  v      u-.     ,. 

The  lands  themselves  of  Heryeth  were  afterwards  acquired  hy  the  monks ;  but  whe- 
ther from  the  liberality  of  Elena,  or  from  her  son  La  Zouche,  who  lost  his  estaUS  in  the 
succession  wars,  does  not  appear. 

Such  transfer*  of  property  to  religious  houses  were  of  common  occurrence.  \Te  nave 
already  alluded  to  the  cession  of  MaUterton,  by  the  daughters  of  Sir  Robert  de  Rosslne 
— Mariot  who  married  Neil  de  Carrick,  and  Ada,  the  wife  of  Gilbert  de  Ayton— in  1 3W; 
and  from*. the  Chartulary  of  Nowbottlo  we  learn,  that  the  monks  had  various  lands  in 
Clydesdale,  iii*order  to  have  easy  access  to  which,  they  obtained,  from  various  proprie- 
tdrs  in  Mid  and  West  Lothian,  special  grants  of  free  passage  to  these  distant  granges. 
^(Charl,  2l8^to  227,  and  240.) 

In  eonclnsioft  we  may  add,  as  showing  the  extensive  possessions  at  this  early  period 
of  the  De  Quincey  family,  that  Roger  de  Quincey,  E«ri  of  Winlotl,  usve  slsO  to  the 
canons  of  Dryburgh  a  toft  «•  in  villa  de  /Tadtntun*."— (Chart.  Dryb.  106.) 
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Still  wod'd  I  her  in  her  mouming 

weeds* 
.    Till  she  showed  a  poniard  bare. 
And  wildly  vow'd— if  again  I  vex'd 
Her  beart^to  plange  it  there  I 

*'  Day  after  day,  ray  after  ray. 

She  waned  like  an  autumn  sun. 
When  droop  the  flowers,  'mid  yellow 
bowers. 

And  the  waters  wailing  run : — 
Day  after  day,  like  a  broken  rosebud. 

She  witherM  and  she  waned* 
Till,  of  her  beauty  and  wonted  bloom. 

But  feeble  trace  remain'd  :-^ 
Then  seem'd  she,  like  some  saintly 
form. 

Too  pure  for  the  gazer's  eye. 
Melting  away*  from  oub  earthly  dajr, 

To  her  element— the  sky  1 

VII. 

**  She  died—and  then  I  folt  remorse— 

But  how  could  I  atone  ? 
And  I  shook,  when,  by  her  breathless 
corse. 

In  silence  I  stood  alone :— > 
Yes  I  when  I  saw  my  victim  lie. 

Untimely,  in  her  swathing  shroud. 
The  weight  of  my  burden'd  conscience 
hung 

Upon  me  like  a  cloud  I 
There  was  no  light— and  all  wa« 
night. 

And  storm,  and  darkness  drear ; 
By  day  'twas  joyless,  and  my  sleep 

Was  haunted  by  forms  of  fear  I 

VIII. 

"  Lonely  I  stray'd,  until,  dismay'd, 
I  sought  the  feast,  where  mirth  was 
none. 

Only  to  find  that  man  is  mind, 
And  form  and  features  dust  alone. 

Yes — of  my  kinsman  oft  I  dreamt — 
Of  his  woe,  and  his  vengeance  dire, 

Till  yesternight  he  cross'd  my  sight, 
Like  a  demon  in  his  ire. 

I  had  not  heard  of  his  home  return- 
Like  a  spectre  there  he  stood— 

Appall'd  I  sank,  and  his  falchion  drank 
Deeply  my  forfeit' blood. 


"  Oh  I  grant  remission  of  my  sins, 
A  contrite,  humbled  man  I  die  !" 
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Ere  yet  the  words  were  ont,  the  monk 

Beheld  his  glazing  eye ; 
And  rising  away  from  the  conoh,  he 
said— 
"  May  Heaven  forgive  my  vow  I" 
With  horror  thrill'd  his  yielding  frame. 

And  he  smote  his  bursting  brow : 
Then  pass*d  he  from  the   chamber 
forth. 
And  in  silence  from  the  gate. 
And  off  to  the  south,  through  the 
steep  hill  pass. 
On  his  steed  he  journey'd  straight. 

X. 

A  weight  of  woe  is  at  his  heart. 

Despair's  grey  cloud  is  on  his  brow^ 
For  hope  and  fear  both  disappear 

In  that  absorbing  now  / 
The  world  is  one  vast  wilderness. 

Vain  all  its  pomp,  its  honours  vain  ; 
De  Quincey  sigh'd,and  on  Wards  pass*d 

Slowly  with  slacken'd  rein ; 
Thus  wound  he  down  through  Cous^ 
land  glen, 

O'erbung  with  willows  grey. 
Until  he  came  to  the  brackens  green 

Wherein  Father  Francis  lay. 

XI. 

"  Ho  I  Frere,  arise  I  Thy  cloak  and 
cowl 

Have  done  their  office  meet." 
Father  Francis  sprang  from  his  lurk« 
ing.place. 

And  stood  at  the  warrior's  feet. 
<*  Now,  tell  me,"  cried  De  Quincey, 
fierce, 

**  For  thou  art  leam'd  in  lore. 
What  the  meaning  of  this  riddle  is 

That  a  bird  unto  me  bore— 
A  lady  in  her  chamber  moum'd. 

Her  true  knight  he  was  abroad. 
Fighting  afar  with  the  Saracen, 

Under  the  Cross  of  God ! 

XII. 

**  A  false  Friend,  and  a  falser  Frere, 

Combined  to  shako  her  faith ; 
They  forged— ah !  wherefore  dost  thou 
fear? 

Base  caitiff,  take  thy  death !" 
The  knight  he  struck  him  to  the  heart. 

Through  the  branches  with  a  crash ; 
Down  reel'd  the  cor£e,  and  in  the 
swamp 

Sank  with  a  sullen  dash.* 


*  Coosland-dean,  a  ravioo  of  considerable  depth,  which  commences  where  the 
highway  from  Dalkeith  branches  off  towards  Pathhead  on  the  right,  and  towards  Jo- 
veresk  on  the  left,  although  now  partially  drained,  shows  every  indication  of  having 
been  in  the  olden  time  a  wide  and  extensive  morass  ;  and,  at  its  narrowest  points,  is 


586  2>«  Quinea/'s  Bevenge,  [Nor. 

*'  Thus  perish  ally  wbo  would  enthrall  Farewell— farewell !  mj  native  land. 
The  guileless  and  the  true  ;  Htll^  valley,  stream,  and  strath ; 

Yet  on  head  of  mine  no  more  shall  And  thou,  who  held  mj  heart's  com« 
shine  mand. 

The  tin  from  his  path  of  blue.  '    And  ye  who  cross'd  my  path. 


XIII. 


Blow,  blow  ye  winds !  in  fury  blow, 
Ml  xr^  ««•«  ^«  «,- tilVi  ^i«-o«,.«  ew»n-»  A°d  waft  us  from  this  baleful  shore  i 

"■'^rffi^S^Jetrfpan.  Who  hitL ^tnm  no a.<.re !"  • 


still  spanned  by  two  bridges,  one  of  considerable  antiquity.  Indeed,  the  traces  of  the 
water-course  are  still  evident  from  behind  Cbalkyside,  on  the  west,  ruoning  eastwards 
along  the  hollow,  midway  between  Elphinstone  Tower  and  Cousland  Park,  where 
ft  still  assumes  the  form  of  a  rivulet. 

*  In  the  grants  made  by  Seyer  de  Quincey  to  the  Abbey  of  Newbottle,  mention  is  ins<ie 
of  "  his  baronies  of  Preston  and  Tranent,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  rivulet  of  Pinkie.*' 
Vfe  find  also,  that  Falsyde  and  Elphingston  were  in  his  possession ;  and  he  is  elsewhere 
styled  Earl  of  Wyntoun,  (^Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  486,  Note  6,)  a  proof  that  the  barooy  of 
that  name  formed  also  a  part  of  his  immense  possessions.  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  there* 
fore,  that  a  chsrter  'of  King  Willism,  the  brother  of  Malcolm,  surnamed  the  Maiden, 
should  be  still  extant,  wherein,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  he  makes 
Confirmation  to  Phillip  de  Sejtune  i*{  the  lands  of  Seytoune,  Wintoun,  and  Winchelburgh, 
(nunc  Winehburgh,)  *' quhilk,'*  as  Sir  Richsrd  Maitland  obBerves,  {Historic,  p.  17,) 
'*  was  suld  heretage  of  befor,  ss  the  tsid  charter  testifies." 

**  Willielmu^,  Dei  gra.  rex  Scotorum,  Sec.  Sciatis  presentis  et  futuri,  me  coneetsiase,  et 
hae  carta  mea  confirroa&se,  Phillipo  de  Seytune,  terram  qttce  fait  patris  sui ;  scilicet, 
Seytuoe,  et  Wintune,  et  Winchilburgh,  tenendam  sibi  et  hnredibus  suis  de  me  et  haeredibiis 
meis,  in  fiedo  et  haereditate,"  &c. 

Philip  de  Seytune  was  succeeded,  on  his  death,  by  his  son  Alexander;  and,  by  sn- 
other  singular  preservation,  we  have,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  same  king,  another 
royal  charter  of  iofirftment  cf  the  ssme  lands.  It  is  nearly  in  the  same  words ;  and, 
%trange  to  say,  two  of  the  witnesses  to  it  nre  Robert  de  Quincey  end  Henry  de  Quincey. 
Both  of  these  charters  are  printed  in  Dr  M'Kensie's  "  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers.'*  They 
have  also  been  transcribed  by  the  author,  or  rather  compiler  of  the  JDiplomata  Scotioe,  which 
transcripts  are  still  preserved,  being  now,  or  lately,  in  tho  possession  of  Mr  Dillon^  s 
member  of  the  Maitland  Club. 

In  the  succession  wars,  the  De  Quincey  family  took  side  with  Baliol,  and  the  Setons 
with  Bruce.  Sir  Christopher,  or  Chrystal  Seton  saved  tho  life  of  that  great  man  at 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Methven  ;  and  afterwards  married  his  sister.  On  the  acces- 
sion  of  Bruce  to  the  throne,  the  estates  of  the  De  Quinceys,  being  declared  forfeited, 
were  conferred  on  the  Setons ;  and  in  8ir  Richard  Maitiaod*8  Chronicle  we  find,  that 
**  the  said  King  Robert  gave  to  the  said  Alexander  (Seton)  the  barony  of  Tranent, 
with  the  tenendnry  thairof  for  the  tyme,  vii.  Falsyde  mylis  and  Elphinstoune,  as  the 
charteris  testifiis,  geven  thairnpoun.*'  The  "  landisof  Dundas  and  Cragye  '*  were  also 
bestowed  upon  him,  ''  for  service  done  by  his  father  and  himself,  with  the  landes  and 
barony  of  Barnis,  aboue  Hadingtoun,  with  dyuers  uther  landis,  quhilk  I  omit  for  schorl* 
ne%,*'^OlcuffOw  Reprint,  1829,  p.  21. 

For  centuries  the  name  of  De  Quincey  hath  perished  from  out  tho  rich  and  exten. 
sive  district  which  owned  its  sway ;  and,  in  contemplating  tho  destinies  of  thfa  once  grest 
family,  bow  apposite  is  the  exclamation  of  Claudian — 

— — '*  Tolluntnr  in  altum 
Utlspsu  graviore  ruant  i" 
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Thjs  Ring  of  the  Freneli  is  now  the 
teoet  important  man  in  Europe.  In- 
dependence,  yigour*  and  integrity  may 
make  him  the  preserver  of  his  conntr  j 
from  a  war  which  would  destroy  her 
commerce^  unlopse  the  wildness  of  de- 

imocraeyy  and  finish  hy  her  ruin.  Ya* 
nity  is  the  passion  of  the  Frenchman* 
and  it  is  also  his  punishment.  He  is 
always  eager  for  war.  The  cause  is 
indifierent  to  him, — ^it  may  he  just,  it 
may  be  unjust,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
this  thirster  for  tumult, — it  may  be  a 
ridiculous  quarrel,  or  a  deep  and 
bloody  resolution  of  Teugeance,  it  is 
all  the  same.  The  touch  of  a  fan  by 
a  Dey  of  Algiers  has  been  turned  into 
a  pretext  for  invading  Africa,  slaught- 
ering thousands  of  the  unfortunate  and 
brave  peasantry,  slaughtering  thou- 
sands, too,  of  the  unfortunate  and 
brave  soldiery  of  France,  expending 
millions  of  treasure,  and  sending  fifty 
thousand  troops  to  make  campaigns  in 
a  land  where  they  possess  nothing  be- 
yond the  range  of  a  cannon-shot,  and 
from  which  they  will  never  return. 
But  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  the  cheek  of  a 
coxcomb  consul  was  enough ;  it  ser- 
ved as  a  pretext.  Apology  on  apo- 
logy was  offered  by  the  Dey  and  by 
the  Sultan,  but  the  pretext  was  not  to 
be  abandoned ;  the  expedition  was  al- 
ready resolved  on,  and  a  war  was  be- 
gun, which  will  yet  eat  into  the  bowels 
of  France. 

The  Egyptian  question  is  now  the 
grand  ofience.  The  whole  population 
of  France  is  stalking  about  in  all  the 
attitudes  of  insulted  dignity ;  and  from 
the  beggar  on  the  highway  to  the  can- 
didate ^r  the  smiles  of  the  Minister, 
all  are  exclaiming  that  France  is  in- 
sulted, and  that  the  insult'  can  be 
wiped  out  by  blood  alone.  In  the 
mock-heroics  of  a  French  opera,  the 
nation  mounts  its  helmet  and  plumes, 
harangues  on  the  impossibility  of  liv- 
ing without  "  glory,"  and  while  the 
«•  fortifications  of  Paris"  are  crowing 
before  its  eyes,  ridiculously  demands 
the  conquest  of  the  world. 

["^  Nothing  can  give  a  more  powerful 
and  painful  evidence  of  the  want  of 
moral  education  among  the  people^ 
than  the  universality  of  this  outcry. 
Of  all  the  iournals  of  Paris  and  the 
provinces,  put  one  has  ventured  to 
doubt  whether  war  la  not  an  evil^ 


whether  a  great  neighbouring  country 
is  not  better  as  a  friend  than  as  an 
enemy — and  whether  the  blood  and 
misery  of  the  living  generation  is  not 
a  heavy  purchase  for  the  shame,  the 
astonishment,  and  the  curse  of  poste- 
rity. That  paper,  the  Jmtmal  des 
Debais,  is  presumed  to  speak  the  opin- 
ion of  the  king ;  if  it  does  so,  Louis- 
Philippe  is  the  only  rational  man  in 
his  dominions. 

But  this  clamour  is  still  more  cha- 
racteristic, from  its  total  opposition  to 
the  palpable  interests  of  the  countless 
majority  of  the  nation.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  though  it  inflicted  im- 
measurable evils  in  its  progress,' yet 
left  one  good  behind  ;  it  broke  up  the 
immense  inheritances  of  the  nobles, 
and  established  a  class  of  small  pro- 
prietors, capable  of  constituting  a  vi- 
gorous yeomanry.  To  those  men  the 
idea  of  change  must  be  full  of  danger. 
The  peace  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, too,  has  raised  a  race  of  mer- 
chants has  extended  manufactures, 
and  has  largely  promoted  the  agricul- 
ture of  France.  It  has  even  made 
Paris  the  centre  of  a  great  money 
trade,  which  largely  influences  the 
exchanges  of  Europe,  and  renders  the 
resources  of  the  national  credit  avail- 
able throughout  ihe  world.  Interests 
of  this  order  must  be  threatened  with 
instant  ruin  by  war;  yet  those  pro- 
prietors, merchants,  and  bankers  have 
not  uttered  a  syllable,  have  not  dared 
to  utter  a  syllable,  or,  having  suffered 
themselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  na- 
tional glare  of  conquest,  have  joined 
their  voices  to  the  general  chorus  of 
the  national  frenzy. 

The  still  darker  feature  of  this  fury 
is,  that  iris  all  directed  upon  England 
Russia  may  invade  Turkey  ;  Austria 
may  keep  Italy  in  bonds  ;  Prussia  may 
tantalize  the  avidity  of  France  by  the 
retention  of  the  Rhenish  provinces ; 
but  England,  which. has  seized  no- 
thing, which  asks  nothing,  and  which 
has  neither  inclination  to  offer  insult, 
nor  intention  to  make  war,  is  the  coun< 
try  on  which  the  vials  of  French  in- 
dignation are  to  be  poured  out.  The 
British  shores  alone  are  gazed  on  with  f 
a  malignant  eye ;  and  the  bitterest  wish 
of  the  heart  is  not  too  bitter  for  the  na« 
tiond  rage  against  a  country  which 
has,  since  the  peace,  poured  out  mil- 
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lions  of  iU  money  into  the  bosom  of 
France ;  has  cultivated  all  the  rela* 
lions  of  amity  with  it  in  a  degree  more 
intimate  than  any  other  people ;  has 
borne  its  pettishnesses  and  foUies  with 
good-natured  patience  ;  and,  to  this 
hour«  is  enduring  its  wilful  absurdities 
and  petulant  proyocations  with  a  quie- 
tude which  amounts  to  national  gene- 
rosity. Yet  what  does  all  this  clamour 
betray  but  a  consciousness  of  inferio- 
rity ?  Those  are  the  outcries  of  recol- 
lectiouj — the  groans  of  faction  trampled 
under  the  foot  of  the  British  soldier—. 
the  involuntary  tribute  to  Waterloo. 

Louis- Philippe  now  stands  forth  the 
sole  barrier  to  France  against  her  own 
frenzy.  The  popular  orv*  the  provincial 
parties,  even  the  journals  of  his  own  Mi- 
nisters, assail  him.  Yet  he  has  hitherto 
stood  firm.  The  position  becomes  a  king, 
but  a  patriot  still  more.  Hemigbtsurvive 
a  war,  but  the  monarchy  and  the  con- 
stitution would  run  the  most  extreme 
peril.  On  the  manly  firmness  with 
which  he  shall  show  himself  the  ruler 
of  opinion  during  the  next  six  months, 
may  depend  a  question  higher  than 
even  that  of  peace  or  war — ^the  question 
whether  France  shall  not  be  revolu- 
tionized, her  government  inflamed 
into  a  fierce,  loose,  and  desperate  de- 
mocrary,  and  the  final  punishment  in- 
flicted on  its  political  crimes  in  a  new 
invasion  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  a 
total  partition  of  her  territory,  and  the 
extinction  of  her  power  of  evil  for  ever 
among  nations. 

Let  France  remember  that  she  has 
never  roused  Europe  but  to  be  driven 
bacic  with  ignominy ;  that .  she  has 
never  grasped  the  territory  of  any 
neighbouring  power  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  but  to  be  forced  to  re- 
linquish it  in  the  midst  of  national  dis^ 
aster;  and,  above  all,  that  from  the 
earliest  ages,  from  the  days  of  the 
Edwards  and  Henries,  she  has  never 
been  engaged  in  war  with  this  coun- 
try, but  to  jfeel  the  heavy  sword  of  Eng- 
land in  her  vitals.  In  all  our  national 
wars  France  has  been  beaten.  She 
^wJs  beaten  in  the  last  century  with 
Louis  the  Fourteenthrthe  most  power- 
ful of  despots,  at  her  head.  She  was 
beaten  in  this  century,  with  Napoleon, 
the  most  daring  of  soldiers,  at  her  head ; 
and,  when  the  one  saw.  the  English 
light  troops  at  the  gates  of  Versailles, 
and  the  other  saw  two  capitulations  of 
Paris,  where  u  the  ground  for  despi* 


sing  the  chances  of  a  new  retribution? 
£)fu$  atfertat  omen ! 

We  have  taken  the  following  pictures 
of  the  hbtory  and  habits  of  the  French 
>  king,  chiefly  from  a  work  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  the  American  Minister  in 
Paris,  General*  Cass.  The  Author 
writes  too  much  with  the  soreness  which 
has  been  so  often  remarked  as  at  once  so 
childish,  and  so  inseparable  from  his 
countrymen.  But  his  opportunities 
obviously  gave  him  some  advantage  in 
the  delineation  of  the  royal  circum- 
stances and  character. 

Louis- Philippe  was  bom  October  G, 
1773 ;  he  is  consequently  sixty-seven. 
But  his  health  is  vigorous,  and  he  has 
no  marks  of  either  age  or  indolence. 
His  countenance  is  familiar  to  us  from 
his  pictures,  and  is  manly,  open,  and 
good-humoured.  His  frame  is  largely 
moulded,  but  he  moves  with  much 
ease.  On  the  whole,  he  has  much 
more  the  look  of  a  prosperous  and 
healthy  English  gentleman,  than  of  a 
foreigner.  He  speaks  and  writes  Eng- 
lish very  well,  and  is  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  continental  languages  ;— 
a  rather  rare  acquisition  in  a  country 
which  thinks  **  French  sufficient  for 
every  want,  and  every  region  of  man- 
kind." He  has  also  the  unusual  merit, 
in  a  land  where  opera-dancera  and 
singers  reign  triumphant,  to  respect 
domestic  morality-^to  be  as  good  a 
husband  as  he  is  an  affectionate  father ; 
and  thus  to  set  an  example  which  is 
as  much  a  rebuke  to  his  predecessors 
as  it  is  thrown  away  upon  his  people. 

An  anecdote,  highly  honourable  to 
his  sense  of  public  duty,  is  mentioned 
on  the  authority  of  Stevenson,  the  Ame. 
rican  envoy  in  London .  Some  extraordi- 
nary occurrence  having  called  a  French 
statesman  to  the  palace  as  late  as  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  found  the 
King  in  his  cabinet,  evamining  the  case 
of  a  man  condemned  to  execution*  The 
envoy  afterwards  ascertained  tliat  the 
King  keeps  a  register  recording  the 
name  of  evory  person  capitally  con- 
demned, the  decision,  and  its  reasons. 
Frequently,  in  the  still  hours  of  the 
night,  he  performs  the  task  of  inves- 
tigating those  cases,  and  adds  to  the 
record  the  circumstances  which  in- 
fluenced his  decision. 

The  envoy  probably  did  not  know,     / 
that  the  great  and  good  George  Why 
had  pursued  nearly  the  same  practice 
fifty  years  before;  weighed  the  evi- 
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d«D06  with  the  dedpe^t  anxiety ;  and 
generally  shut  himself  up  in  hu  cabi- 
net at  Wlndftor,  (it  was  presumed  in 
prayer^)  during  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  execution  in  London. 

The  early  career  of  Louis-Philippe 
feems  to  have  been  intended  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  rank  which  he  now 
holds.  The  best  teacher  of  princes  is 
clearly  adversity.  Swift,  with  dex- 
terous sarcasm,  says»  that  <<  liding  is 
the  only  thing  which  princes  ever  do 
well,  because  horseB  are  noflatterenJ'^ 
The  horrors  of  the  Reyolution  may  be 
now  assisting  him  to  some  of  that 
anti-reyolutionary  wisdom,  of  which 
be  appears  the  only  present  possessor 
in  France.  Bnt  the  dilBcuities  of  his 
early  years  unquestionably  furnished 
a  school  in  which  vigilance,  activity, 
and  firmness  were  the  natural  lessons. 
The  unhappy  politics  of  his  father  in- 
Tolved  the  young  prince  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary cause.  He  joined  the  army, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  in* 
Tasion  of  Flanders  under  Dumourier. 

An  interesting  anecdote  connected 
with  this  part  of  his  life,  was  men- 
tioned by  the  King  in  an  address  to  his 
officers,  at  one  of  the  reviews  at  Fon- 
tjunbleau,  as  an  encouragement  to 
good  conduct.  A  mong  the  manoeuvres 
performed  at  the  camp,  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  square  to  resist  the  charges 
of  cavalry,  the  King  and  his  cortege 
taking  Uieir  places  within  the  square, 
as  is  done  upon  tlie  field  when  neces« 
■ary.  In  his  address  to  his  officers, 
the  King  remarked  that,  in  1792,  a 
charge  of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  in  one 
of  the  battles  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier, had  compelled  a  part  of  the  divi- 
sion to  perform  a  similar  square,  into 
which  he  threw  himself,  and  repulsed 
the  enemy.  **  In  the  ranks  of  that 
square,"  said  the  King,  ''were  two 
private  soldieit;  and  now,  full  of 
honours  and  years,  they  are  present 
upon  the  ground.**  One  of  them  was 
Marshal  Gerard. 

Sonlt  had  also  been  a  private  sol- 
dier. A  delwte  having  taken  place  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  which  it  was 
•aid  the  Order  of  St  Louis  was  never 
g^ven  to  private  soldiers,  Soult  stated, 
on  his  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
crotjr  was  occasionally  so  given  for 
distinguished  services.  **  I  myself,** 
said  he, ''  was  a  private  soldier  for  six 
years  before  the  Revolution,  and  all 
my  aspirations  were  bounded  by  a 
h^e  of  obtainiag  this  distiaetion." 


He  was  then  a  Marshal  of  France, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  President 
of  the  Council,  and  acknowledged  the 
first  general  of  the  kingdom. 

As  the  reign  of  terror  advanced,  the 
suspicions  of  the  Jacobins  in  Paris 
were  turned  more  dangerously  on  the 
young  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was 
then  a  mere  boy ;  but  the  blood-royal 
of  France  was  every  where  obnoxious, 
and  the  guillotine  would  evidently 
have  been  his  portion,  bnt  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  escape.  He  fled  into 
Switzerland,  and  beidg  wholly  desti- 
tute of  pecuniary  resources,  and  also 
knowing  the  necessity  for  disguise,  he 
became  a  public  professor  at  an  esta- 
hlishment  for  education  at  Reichenau. 
Here  he  remained  eight  months, 
teaching  geography,  history,  the 
French  and  English  languages,  and 
mathematics.  Previously  to  admis- 
sion, he  underwent  a  severe  and  satis- 
factory examination  ;  and,  on  quitting 
the  professorship,  he  received  a  certi- 
ficate acknowledging  his  services.  He 
was  then  but  twenty -two  years  of  age, 
and  he  not  only  managed  to  preserve 
his  incognito,  but  was  elected  a  deputy 
to  the  Assembly  at  Coire.  He  was, 
however,  still  anxipns  to  join  the  array, 
and  left  Switzerland  to  act  as  aide* 
de-camp  under  General  Montesquieu, 
with  whom  he  remained  till  1794 ;  but 
the  Jacobins  again  menaced  his  life, 
and  he  finally  abandoned  France.  He 
now  repaired  to  Hamburg,  thenoe 
travelled  to  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  settled  in  Norway,  at  Christiana. 
There,  a  curious  circumstance  occur- 
red, to  startle  him  with  fear  of  disco* 
very.  One  day,  when  about  to  return 
with  a  fkmily  from  the  country,  he 
heard  one  of  the  party  call  aloud,-^ 

**  The  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Or*, 
leans  I** 

His  first  impression  was,  that  be 
was  recognised ;  but  preserving  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  first  trying  his 
ground—"  Why,"  said  he  to  the  per- 
son in  question,  **  did  you  call  on  the 
carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
what  connexion  have  you  with  the 
Prince?'* 

<«  None  at  all,**  was  the  tranquil- 
lizing answer  \  <'  but  when  I  was  at 
Paris,  whenever  I  came  from  the 
opera,  I  beard  them  calling  out  '  the 
carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans/ 
Having  been  more  than  once  stunned 
with  the  noise,  I  just  took  it  into  my 
head  to  repeat  the  oall.** 
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From  Norway  lie  adTanced  into 
the  country  of  tne  Laplanders,  and 
traversed  on  foot  the  land  extending* 
to  the  head  of  the  Golf  of  Bothnia. 
He  then  returned  to  Denmark,  still 
under  an  assumed  name ;  but  having^ 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  serve  against 
France,  he  declined  an  invitation  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^. 
Bnt  the  condition  of  things  in  France 
was  horrible,  and  he  had  to  taste  of 
its  bitterness.  His  father  had  died 
upon  the  scaffold,  his  mother  had 
been  imprisoned  at  Marseilles,  and 
his  two  brothers  had  been  dungeoned 
at  Marseilles,  where  they  were  treated 
with  Republican  cruelty.  The  Duke 
still  contrived  to  evade  pursuit ;  but 
this  only  rendered  him  a  stronger  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  the  men  of  blood. 
At  length  a  communication  was  open- 
ed between  the  Directory  and  the 
Dachess  of  Orleans,  stating  that  if 
she  could  find  out  her  eldest  son,  and 
induce  him  to  leave  Europe  altogether 
and  go  to  America,  her  own  condition 
would  be  rendered  more  tolerable,  the 
sequestration  removed  from  her  pro- 
perty, and  his  two  brothers  be  per- 
mitted to  rejoin  him.  To  this  propo- 
sal the  Duchess  assented,  and  wrote 
him  a  letter  recommending  its  accep- 
tance, and  adding — "  May  the  pros- 
pect of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  your 
poor  mother,  of  rendering  the  situa- 
tion of  your  brothers  less  painful,  and 
of  contributing  to  give  quiet  to  your 
country,  recompense  your  genero- 
sity." 

His  answer  was  in  the  spirit  of  filial 
duty.  He  acceded  to  her  request,  and 
concluded  by  saying—'*  When  my 
dear  mother  shall  receive  this  letter, 
her  orders  will  be  executed,  and  I 
shall  have  sailed  for  the  United 
States." 

The  ship  «*  American,"  Captain 
Ewing,  a  regular  trader  between  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Hamburg,  was  then 
lying  in  the  Elbe,  preparing  for  her 
departure.  The  Prince,  passing  for 
a  Dane,  engaged  his  passage  for  the 
usual  amount,  (at  that  time  thirty-five 
guineas.)  He  found  here  some  of  the 
natural  inconveniences  of  secrecy. 
Being  anxious  to  avoid  observation  in 
Hamburg,  he  asked  permission  of  the 
captain  to  be  received  on  board,  and 
remain  a  few  days  before  his  depar- 
ture. This  demand  made  the  eaptain 
eonoeive  that  he  was  embarking' an 
escaped  swindler ;  but,  after  some  re- 
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luetance,  he  complied.  Late  in  the 
night  before  the  ship  sailed,  when  the 
Prince  had  gone  to  bed,  an  elderiy 
Frenchman,  who  was  to  be  his  only 
fellow-passenger,  came  on  board. 
'  This  old  personage  not  only  found 
fkultwith  every 'thing,  but  was  ahocked 
at  finding  that  his  little  English  could 
not  help  him.   He  called  for  an  inter- 

?reter,  and  in  the  morning,  seeing  the 
^rinee,  and  telling  him  that  "he  spoke 
French  very  well  for  a  Dane"  in- 
stalled him  in  the  office.  This  curious 
personage,  a  French  planter  returning 
to  St  Domingo,  probably  helped  to 
lighten  the  weariness  of  the  voyage  to 
him,  by  the  employment.  The  vessel 
reached  the  Delaware  after  a  passage 
of  twenty-seven  days.  On  nearing  the 
American  coast,  the  Prince  told  the 
captain  who  he  was,  and  the  captain 
returned  this  confidence  by  another — 
the  acknowledgment,  that  he  had  sup- 
posed him  to  be  committed  in  some 
gambling  transaction,  which  compelled 
him  to  fly  from  Europe!  The  old 
gentleman,  however,  was  left  in  igno- 
rance until  he  heard  the  news  in  pub- 
lie,  when  he  called  to  express  his  sur- 
prise and  to  pay  his  congratulations. 

Philadelphia  was  at  this  period  the 
Beat  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
Washington  for  its  President.  The 
Prince's  two  brothers  had  arrived,  af- 
ter  an  exhausting  passage  of  ninety- 
three  days,  which  alarmed  him  with 
the  idea  that  they  had  been  lost,  or 
again  seized  by  the  Directory.  The 
three  young  strangers  were  presented 
to  Washington,  who  invited  them  to 
Mount  Vernon.  The  King  describes 
his  manners  as  they  have  been  descri- 
bed by  others — he  was  comparatively 
silent,  methodical  in  his  division  of 
time,  and  careful  in  its  use.  The  ar- 
rangement of  his  household  was  that 
of  a  wealthy  Virginia  gentleman  of 
the  old  school—unostentatious,  com- 
fortable, and  leaving  his  guests  to  fill 
up  their  hours  as  they  thought  fit,  but 
at  the  same  time  providing  whatever 
was  necessary  for  pleasant  employ- 
ment. One  morning,  after  the  usual 
salutations,  the  Prince  asked  him  how 
he  had  slept  on  the  preceding  night. 
It  is  probable  that  his  thoughts  might 
have  turned  upon  the  evils  of  the  re- 
publican press.  *'  I  always  sleep 
well,**  said  he,  *'  for  I  never  wrote  a 
word  in  my  life  which  I  afterwards 
had  reason  to  regret.*' 
From  Mount  Vernon  the  brothers 
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set  out  on  horseback^  with  nothing^ 
l>at  their  saddle-bags  to  supply  them> 
during  a  journey  through  me  ''  west- 
ern country."  Washington  gave  them 
an  itinerary,  and  they  penetrated  the 
country  to  a  great  extent — in  those 
days  of  the  Wilderness  and  the  Indian, 
»  bold  enterprise.  This  excursion  took 
up  four  months,  and  they  travelled 
about  three  thousand  miles.  A.  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  bro- 
thers, the  Dae  de  Montpensier,  gives  a 
ibrmidable  conception  of  their  expe- 
rience. It  is  written  to  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Adelaide  of  Orleans.  "  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  agreeable  man* 
nor  in  which  they  travel  in  this  coun- 
try, I  shall  tell  you  that  we  passed 
fourteen  nights  in  the  woods,  devour- 
ed by  all  kinds  of  insects,  afiter  being 
wet  to  the  bone,  without  being  able 
to  dry  ourselves,  and  eating  pork,  and 
sometimes  a  little  salt  beef  and  Indian 
com  bread.*' 

At  New  York  they  learned  that 
fortune  had  not  yet  grown  weary  of 
persecuting  their  family,  a  decree  ha- 
ving been  issued  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  Bourbons  from  France.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  was  thus  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  Spain,  where  her  sons 
BOW  prepared  to  join  her.  But  the 
American  seas  being  obstructed  by 
French  vessels,  they  set  out  for  the 
Uavannah.  On  the  way  the  Prince 
exhibited  his  skill  in  the  art  of  sur- 
gery, so  much  to  the  admiration  of  a 
party  of  settlers  going  to  the  West, 
that  they  proposed  to  him  to  go  along 
with  them,  and  offered  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  surgeon  to  the  village  I 

They  embarked  from  New  Orleans 
in  an  American  vessel  for  the  Havan- 
nah.  On  their  psssage  they  were  chased 
by  a  frigate  under  the  tricolorcd  flag. 
This  was  an  anxious  moment ;  for,  if 
found  on  board  the  American  by  a 
•hip  of  the  Republic,  they  could  ex- 
pect nothing  but  to  be  carried  to 
France,  and  there  to  share  the  com- 
mon fate  of  the  French  nobility.  But 
to  their  great  joy  they  found  that  the 
frigate  was  English,  were  welcomed 
on  board  by  the  gallant  captain,  treat- 
ed with  the  attention  due  to  their 
rank  and  misfortunes,  and  by  him  car- 
ried to  the  Havannah. 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  the  Duke 
found  his  relatives,  the  royal  family 
of  Naples,  in  Sicily,  fugitives  like 
himself.  There  he  married  their  eld- 
est prince0S|  to  whom^  after  a  union 


of  thirty  years,  he  exhibits  unabated 
respect  and  attachment. 

The  public  etiquette  of  the  French 
court  now  probably  approaches  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  just  medium  between 
republican  rudeness  and  sullen  and 
frigid  formality.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing more  to  be  said  for  Uie  old  eti- 
quette of  European  courts  than  its 
tiresome  pomp.  Many  of  the  obser^* 
vances  were  historic.  Some  were  con- 
nected with  memorable  achievements 
of  the  monarch  or  the  nation,  and 
some  were  adopted,  with  no  unwise 
policy,  to  repress  the  forwardness 
which  the  life  of  courts  generated  in 
the  gay  and  the  arrogant  who  form 
the  familiar  circle  of  the  sovereign* 
But  they  are  every  where  yielding  to 
time,  the  only  safe  corrector  of  the 
follies  of  mankind.  It  was  in  Spain, 
where  the  natural  love  of  the  nation 
for  the  solemn,  the  pompous,  and  the 
lofty,  was  shaped  into  rigour  by  the 
Bourbons,  that  etiquette  was  systema* 
tic  and  supreme. 

A  scene  in  one  of  Victor  Hugo's 
plays.  Buy  Bias,  is  amusing  from  its 
caricature  of  this  iron  slavery.  The 
Queen  is  surrounded  by  her  ladles  of 
honour. 

The  Queen.    *'  I  wish  to  go  out'* 

The  Duchess  of  Albuquerque,  with 
a  profound  salutation.  '*  When  the 
Queen  goes  out,  each  door  must  6e 
opened  by  a  grandee  of  Spain  having 
a  right  to  carry  a  key.  Such  is  the 
rule. '  But  no  grandee  can  be  present 
at  the  palace  at  this  hour." 

The  Queen,  .<'  Then  I  am  shut  up  I 
lamtobekUled!" 

The  Duchess,  with  another  rever- 
ence. *'  I  am  camerara  mayor  :  I 
fulfil  the  dictates  of  my  office." ' 

The  Queen,  after  a  moment  of  si- 
lence. **  Quick,  my  ladies,  bring 
cards,  and  let  us  play." 
.  The  Duchess,  to  the  ladies— <«  Don*t 
move,  ladies.*'  Then,  rising  and  mak- 
ing a  reverence  to  the  Queen,  she 
adds,  'MIer  msjesty  cannot  play,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  ceremonial, 
except  with  kings  or  the  relations  of 
kings." 

The  Queen,\n  a  passion.  **  Well» 
bring  those  relations.*' 

The  Duchess,  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  *'  God  has  not  given  any 
to  the  reigning  king.  The  Queen- 
mother  is  dead,  and  he  is  alone  at  pre* 
sent.*' 

The  Queen.    *'  Let  them  t^i^  dm 
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with  Mmetluflg  to  eat.    Canldi»  I 
invite  you  to  eat  with  me." 

The  DucheBs,  making  a  reverence. 
**  When  the  kiog  is  not  present^  the 
queen  eats  alone.*' 

The  Queen,  losing  all  patience. 
««  Oh,  heavens!  what  shall  1  do  ?  I 
can't  go  ont»  nor  play,  nor  eat  as  I 
would.  One  year  as  a  queen  would 
be  enough  to  kill  me." 

A  song  is  heard  outside  the  palace. 

The  Queen  tQ  Casilda.  **  The  fo- 
rest b  not  thick  here ;  this  window 
looks  out  on  the  country.  Let  us- try 
to  see  the  singers." 

The  DuchesSf  making  a  roTerenee. 
**  A  Queen  of  Spain  ought  not  to  look 
out  of  the  window." 

Pleasantries  of  this  kind  are  the  na« 
tural  work  of  poets.  And,  it  may  be 
allowed,  that  the  subject  was  a  fertile 
one.  There  are  some  stories  on  re- 
cord which  justify  the  extreme  of 
ridicule.  On  the  marriage  of  a  Frtoch 
princess  to  (we  think)  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  King  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
French  townsy  on  her  route,  present- 
ed her  with  an  address  of  congratula- 
tion, and  (the  town  being  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  silk  stockings) 
some  pairs  of  its  finest  fabric.  The 
address  was  suffered,  by  the  escort  of 
grandees,  to  approach  her  majesty ; 
but,  at  the  sight  of  the  stockings,  all 
started  back  in  a  shudder.  When 
they  had  at  length  recovered  , their 
speech,  the  chief  grandee  solemnly 
robttked  the  unfortunate  weavers. 
**  Know,*'  8ud  the  man  of  etiquette, 
**  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a 
Queen  of  Spain  has  legs,*' 

We  must  give  one  or  two  more  of 
those  traits.  One  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons  was  roasted  to  death  in  his 
own  palace  by  the  force  of  etiquette. 
His  majesty's  chair  had  been  placed, 
by  the  grandee  in  waiting,  at  the  due 
distance  from  the  fireside.  But,  by 
some  superfluous  liberality  in  the  sup- 
ply  of  the  royal  fagots,  the  fire  burn- 
ed up  with  unexpected  force.  The 
king  began  to  roast.  To  remove  him- 
self was  never  heard  of  in  Spanish 
annals :  to  remain  where  he  was, 
was  to  be  burned  alive.  But  to  re- 
move his  chair  was  the  especial  duty 
of  an  especial  grandee,  who  happened 
to  be  absent  at  the  crisis.  The  mo- 
narch continued  roasting ;  all  the  court 
stood  round  the  royal  carbonization, 
all  commberating,  but  none  daring  to 
witrage  etiquette  by  interfering.    At 
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length  the  grandee  was  fonnd;  he 
performed  hu  office,  and  drew  back 
the  chair,  and  the  king  in  it.  Bnt  he 
was  unluckily  too  late — the  king  was 
roasted  to  the  bone ;  and  all  that  re* 
mained,  was  to  take  care  that  the 
royal  embers  should  have  a  royal 
burial.  Etiquette  was  the  true  sove- 
reign. 

When  Marie  Autotnelte  was  re* 
oeived  on  the  French  frontier,  she  was 
divested  of  aU  her  clothes,  in  a  tent 
prepared  for  this  quittance  of  her 
German  existence,  and  r^ressed  in  a 
suit  wholly  French.  How  her  laugh- 
ing spirit  must  have  laughed  at  this 
official  foolery  I  Or  how  her  prophe- 
tic spirit,  if  she  had  one,  must  have 
grieved  over  the  change ! 

There  was  more  sense,  as  well  as 
more  delicacy,  in  Napoleon's  reception 
of  Idarie  Louise.  He  studied  all  the 
means  of  making  her  forget  that  any 
'  change  had  occurred ;  furnished  her 
apartments  in  the  style  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  in  Schoenbmn, 
and  even  had  her  favourite  canary  un- 
expectedly to  meet  her  on  her  arrival. 

The  presentations  at  the  court  of 
Louis- Philippe  are  as  simple  as  is 
consistent  with  the  due  otder  of  a 
royal  residence.  The  strangers  who 
desire  to  be  introduced,  on  making 
their  wish  known  to  their  ambassador, 
have  their  names  sent  to  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  receive  in  re- 
turn a  notice,  stating  the  day  and 
hour  of  their  reception.  On  attend* 
log  at  the  Tuileries,  they  are  ushered 
into  a  suite  of  showy  but  ancient- 
looking  rooms,  ranging  along  the 
Place  du  Carousel  They  are  arran- 
ged in  a  line  along  the  sides  of  the 
halls,  according  to  their  rank  and  the 
seniority  of  their  respective  ambassa* 
dors  in  France.  The  ambassadors 
stand  nearest  the  point  whence  the 
king  enters  ;  next  stand  the  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  then  the  ministers 
president,  and  then  the  charges  d'af- 
faires, according  to  the  order  of  time 
when  each  was  accredited  to  the  court. 
This  mode  of  reconciling  the  old 
quarrels  about  precedence,  was  one  of 
the  advantageous  results  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  where  men  of  practi- 
cal sense  having  met  together,  old  ab- 
surdity was  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. 

The  king  and  royal  family  enter 
together ;  and  the  king,  commencing 
by  a  few  words  to  the  ambassador 
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neithim^  proceeds  down  the  line  along 
"with  him»  the  ambasiador  presenting 
his  conntrymen  in  succession,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  charge,  returning  to  his 
place»  the  king  then  proceeds  through 
the  rest ;  on  the  name  of  each  person 
being  mentioned,  addressing  him  a  few 
questionsy  generally  relative  to  his  vi- 
sit to  France. 

After  the  king  has  proceeded  some 
distance  down  the  line,  the  queen 
commences  the  same  ceremony,  and 
she  is  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans^ 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Princess 
Adelaide,  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
The  younger  sons  of  the  family  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  apartment ; 
the  youngest  daughter,  the  Princess 
Clementine,  a  pretty  girl,  making  the 
tour  of  the  rooms,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  mother  or  aunt.  The  ceremo- 
nial for  the  introduction  of  the  ladies 
is  of  the  same  order,  excepting  that  the 
application  goes  to  the  lady  of  honour, 
and  from  her  to  the  queen.  For  ladies 
there  are  but  two  presentations  in  the 
year ;  generally  in  the  first  week  of 
January.  During  this  month  there 
are  several  court  balls,  to  which  the 
foreigners  presented  are  invited.  The 
officer  of  the  court  sends  to  the  am- 
bassador for  a  list  of  his  countrymen 
and  women  in  Paris,  who  have  either 
been  presented  in  previous  years,  or 
on  the  last  occasion,  and  to  those 
names  invitations  are  returned.  Those 
balls  thus  become  European  ;  they  are 
magnificent,  and  undoubtedly  tend 
largely  to  the  respect  of  foreigners, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  court  with 
even  its  own  turbulent  and  fastidious 
people.  They  form  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  conduct  of  courts  where  the  sole 
object  seems  to  be  to  exclude  the  na- 
tion. 

But  a  still  more  interesting  and  at- 
tractive intercourse  is  sustained  in  the 
domestic  circle  of  the  royal  family. 
They  daily  assemble  after  dinner  in 
one  of  the  paUce  saloons,  where  the 
queen  and  princesses  with  their  ladies 
sit  round  a  table,  generally  engaged 
in  needlework,  which  they  send  to  be 
sold  at  some  fair  for  charitable  ob- 
jects. The  diplomatic  persons,  and 
others  entitled  by  their  rank  and  cir- 
cumstances to  the  *' entree,"  as  it  is 
called— that  is,  who  ape  expected  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  royal  family 
in  the  evening,  occasionally  present 
themselves,  and  the  ladies  are  invited  to 
taJu  their  seats  round  the  tabloi  where 


the  queen  and  princesses  receive  them 
with  great  afiability.  The  gentlemen, 
after  paying  their  respects  to  the 
Queen  and  her  circle,  are  generally 
addressed  by  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  on  such  topics  as  have  an 
interest,  from  their  personal  informa* 
tion,  on  the  passing  occurrences. 
Those  are  the  **  family  receptions  ;*' 
and  they  are  graceful,  and  even  im-^ 
poriant  things,  and  well  worthy  of 
imitation. 

But  another  form  of  royal  inter- 
course and  royal  hospitality  is  still  to 
be  spoken  of,  and  with  similar  praise 
of  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
the  King. 

In  the  summer,  he  leaves  the  capi- 
tal and  resides  at  Neuilly,  St  Cloud, 
and  Fontainbleau.  The  day  at  FoU'- 
tainbleau,  though,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  that  magnificent  pile  and 
the  adjoining  forest,  it  is  perhaps 
among  the  most  showy  specimens  of 
the  royal  country  life,  yet  resembles 
them  all. 

Each  guest  is  attended  with  cofiee 
as  soon  as  he  rises  in  the  morning. 
He  then  walks  through  the  palace 
grounds,  or  follows  his  inclination 
at  home,  till  eleven,  when  he  is  sum- 
moned to  a  dejeuner  d  la  fourchette. 
He  now  goes  to  the  "  salle  de  recep* 
Hon"  where  he  meets  the  royal  family 
and  their  other  guests.  The  next 
movement  is  to  the  breakfast  room, 
where  an  entertainment  is  laid  out  on 
a  grand  scale,  sometimes  amounting 
to  a  hundred  covers.  This  breakfast, 
in  fact  an  early  dinner,  begins  with 
soup,  and  finishes  with  fruits  and  cof- 
fee. An  intimation  is  then  given  of 
the  amusements  of  the  day,  whether 
hunting  in  the  noble  forest,  riding 
through  the  surrounding  scenery,  or 
attending  the  military  manoeuvres ; 
there  is  something  for  the  taste  of 
every  one.  Horses  and  carriages  are 
at  the  general  disposal,  and  every  one 
is  free  to  follow  his  own  way.  Then 
comes  the  general  meeting  at  six,  when 
dinner  is  provided  in  a  superb  style ; 
and  the  evening  of  this  agreeable  and 
animated  day  is  spent  in  music  and 
conversation.  Such  is  the  result  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know 
how  to  wield  it ;  who,  having  learned  by 
experience  the  true  uses  of  life,  know 
how  to  mingle  rational  enjoyment 
with  rational  pomp ;  and  who,  having 
mingled  among  mankind,  with  sense 
enough  to  know  the  value  of  the  les* 
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8OD9  know  that  an  European  sorereigna 
only  repels  at  once  national  reapect  and 
popular  regard  by  adopting  the  sulky 
seclusion  of  an  eastern  throne* 

Louis- Philippe  is  fortunate  in  his 
family.  They  are  the  finest  that  Eu- 
rope has  seen  since  the  memorable 
promenades  of  tho  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  excellent  George  III«  on  the 
terrace  at  Windsor;  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest assemblage  of  youth  and  beau* 
ty  from  one  parentage^  ever  known. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  now  thirty. 
He  is  tallf  and,  though  of  a  rather 
slight  figure^  well  made  and  graceful 
in  his  movements.  His  countenance 
is  handsome.  He  is  also  an  accom-> 
plished  person*  speaks  English  and 
other  tongpies  with  fluency,  and  is  well 
informed  on  the  general  topics  of  the 
time.  Without  taking  any  part  in  the 
'  politics  of  the  legislature,  and,  indeedt 
scrupulously  keeping  aloof  from  all 
opposition  to  the  throne^  (a  rare  cir- 
cumstance among  heiri-apparent,)  he 
performs  in  some  degree  the  office  of 
a  Viceroyf  sometimes  attending  the 
armiesy  sometimes  making  progresses 
through  France ;  and  on  all  occasions 
i^ady  to  be  present  wherever  either 
public  tumult  or  the  royal  will  de- 
mands the  acdvity  of  an  intelligent 
and  manly  protector  of  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Duchess  of  Or« 
leans,  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerio>  is  a  tall  and  handsome  wo* 
man;  sufficiently  acquainted  with  lite- 
rature, of  which  she  is  fond ;  animated 
and  affable  in  conversation  ;  and« 
though  a  Protestant,  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient good  sense  to  avoid  the  dissen- 
sions in  which  a  feebler  understanding 
must  be  immediately  involved. 

The  four  younger  sons  are  the 
Duke  of  Nemours,  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  and  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier.  The  king 
knows  the  value  of  activity  in  turning 
men  to  many  uses ;  and  he,  therefore^ 
keeps  them  all  employed  as  much  as 
he  can.  The  Duke  of  Nemours  is  a 
8oldier>  and  has  served  in  Algiers, 
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where  he  has  distinguished  himself  as 
much  as  any  other  of  the  French 
braves,  in  a  war  whose  original  in** 
justice  forbids  all  laurels  to  b^  reaped, 
a'ad  whose  results,  as  undoubtedly 
they  overthrew  the  old  Bourbons,  will 
be  yet  heavily  visited  on  France.  Bat 
this  was  not  the  war  of  the  king.  He 
found  it  a  disastrous  legacy  of  Charles 
the  Tenth.  The  popular  clamour  alone 
insists  on  its  continuance ;  and,  pro- 
bably, there  is  not  a  man  living  who 
would  be  more  rejoiced  to  see  it  aban- 
doned within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  than  Louis- Philippe  himself. 
The  Duke  is  a  brave  and  accomplished 
gentleman. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  is  a  captain 
in  the  navy ;  he  has  been  exposed  to 
fire  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  has  behaved 
with  steadiness  and  judgment.  He 
now  commands  the  squadron  which 
have  been  sent  to  St  Helena  for  the 
remains  of  Napoleon.  The  two 
youne^er  sons  are  fine  youths,  well 
educated,  spirited,  and  active.  They 
are  to  be  soldiers. 

Such  is  the  exchange  which  France 
has  made  for  the  absolute  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons — a  race  worn  out  among 
the  antiquated  follies  of  despotism,  and 
corrupted  by  the  Jesuitism  which  has 
so  suddenly  and  subtly  revived  in 
Europe.  France,  under  her  existing 
sovereign  and  his  children,  would  have 
the  fairest  prospect  of  national  hope ; 
but  the  bitterness  of  Jacobinism  u  let 
loose  again  ;  and,  under  pretext  of  in- 
sults to  the  national  honour,  is  pre- 
paring to  assail  the  throne.  Louis- 
Philippe  now  stands  in  the  high  posi- 
tion of  the  defender  of  Europe  against 
war,  and  against  more  than  war — 
against  Republicanism.  He  has  in- 
tegiity  and  intelligence ;  ho  has  the 
noblest  field  for  the  exertion  of  the 
qualities  of  the  monarch  and  the  man ; 
and  every  aspiration  favourable  to 
human  happiness  is  involved  in  wish- 
ing him  victory  in  this  stupendous 
struggle  for  civilisation* 
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THE  FALL  OF  BAGDAD. 

'*  Thoa  too  art  fallen,  Bacdad !    City  of  Peace, 
Thou  too  hast  had  thjr  oay  1 
Aod  loathsome  Iraoraooe,  and  brate  Serritade* 
Pollate  thy  dwelliDgs  now, 
Bret  for  the  Mighty  and  the  Wise  renown'd. 
O  yet  illastriona  for  rememberM  fame. 
Thy  foander  the  Victorious,  and  the  pomp 
or  Harottn,for  whose  name  by  blood  defil*d, 
Yahia's  and  the  blameless  Barmecides* 
Oeuins  hath  wrought  salvattoa,— and  the  years 
When  Science  with  the  good  Al>Malmoa  dwelu** 

SouTHlT'B  TKaiaba,  Book  t. 


From  the  commencement  of  the 
national  and  religious  iiTalry  between 
the  Ottoman  and  Persian  empires, 
which  followed  the  establishment  of 
the  Soofi  dynasty  in  the  latter  country, 
the  permanent  possession  of  Bagdad 
and  its  territory  had  been  contested 
with  a  pertinacity  which  will  not  ap- 
pear surprising  if  we  consider  the 
various  causes  which  combined  to 
render  the  dominion  of  this  far- 
famed  city  indispensable  to  any 
monarch  who  aspired  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  Moslem 
world.  Independently  of  the  an* 
cient  associations  connected  with  its 
name,  as  the  scene  of  the  glories  of 
the  caliphate,  and  for  five  centuries 
the  headquarters  of  Islam  and  resi« 
denee  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful, the  metropolis  of  Al-Mansor  de- 
rived additional  interest,  in  the  eyes 
alilce  of  Soonb  and  Sheahs,  from  the 
innumerable  shrines  of  the  heroes, 
saints,  and  martyrs  of  each  of  these 
great  subdivisions  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith  which  its  environs  contained, 
and  which  imparted  to  it,  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  both  the  hostile 
sects,  a  degree  of  sanctity  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  Arabian  Hedjaz,  and 
the  precincts  of  its  holy  cities  of 
Mekka  and  Medinah.*  Immediately 
without  the  walls  reposed  the  ashes  of 
the  Imams  who  founded  two  of  the 
four  orthodox  and  friendly  denomina- 
tions into  which  the  great  Sooni  body 
is  separated  t— of  Abu- Hani  fab,  sur- 
named  Jmam-Azem^  or  the  Great 
Imam ;  whose  followers,  called  Hani- 
fitesy  include  at  the  present  day  nearly 
all  the  Turks  and  Tartars — and  of 
Ahmed  Ebn  Hanbal,  the  founder  of 


the  Hanbalites  or  fourth  orthodox  sect, 
now  nearly  extinct.  Besides  these  early 
luminaries  of  the  Moslem  law,  the 
veneration  of  the  Soonis  was  attracted 
in  a  scarcely  less  degree  by  the  more 
modem  sepulchre  of  the  famous 
Sheikh  Abdul  Kader  Ghiiani ;  and 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  Abbasside 
caliphs,  with  numerous  saints  and 
worthies  of  minor  note,  were  also 
visited  with  respect  by  the  devotion 
of  pious  pilgrims.  The  Sbeahs  re- 
garded with  indifPerence  or  aversion 
these  memorials  of  Sooni  grandeur ; 
but  in  their  eyes,  likewise,  the  ground 
was  equally  hallowed  as  the  resting, 
place  of  many  of  the  mighty  and  pious 
of  their  own  persuasion :  Mousa- 
Kaztm,  the  seventh  of  the  twelve 
Imams  of  the  line  of  Ali,  in  whom  the 
indefeisible  right  to  the  crown  and 
the  caliphate  was  held,  in  the  first 
ages  of  Islam,  to  be  inalienably  vested, 
lay  buried  by  the  Tigris  opposite  the 
tomb  of  Abu-Hanifah,  as  did  also  his 
grandson  Mohammed  Taki,  the  ninth 
of  the  same  series ;  while  the  shrine 
of  the  son*in-law  of  the  prophet  hlnn 
self  at  Meshed-  All,  and  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  his  son  Hussein  by  the 
Ommiyades  at  Kerhelah — two  spots 
regarded  by  them  as  among  the  most 
holy  on  the  face  of  the  earth — ^were 
also  situated  in  the  territory  depen- 
dent on  Bagdad,  and  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  the  city  in  its  politi- 
cal revolutions. 

Bagdad  was  indeed  no  longer  the 
Dar-al'Selam,  the  •«  City  of  Peace," 
as  it  had  been  named,  in  the  proud 
anticipation  of  the  permanence  and 
security  of  the  sway  of  his  race,  by 
its  founder  Al-Mansor  the  Victorious, 


*  One  of  the  numerous  titles  of  Bagdad  is  Bourj^at-ediya^  the  bulwark  or  strong- 
hold of  the  saints. 

t  See  Sale's  Prelimhiary  Discourse  to  the  Koran.     Sect,  viii. 
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the  second  caliph  of  the  house  of 
Ahhas ;  an  anticipation  trhich  might 
aeem  to  have  been  amply  fulfilled  both 
by  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  his 
descendants  dunng  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years,  and  by  the  strange 
accomplisnmenty  in  a  sefles  of  thirty- 
six  cahplis,  of  the  prophecy  made  to 
Al- Manser  by  the  astrologer  Ner- 
bakht,  that  no  monarch  of  his  line 
should  die  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
For  two  centuries  the  metropolis  of 
the  most  extensire  empire  which  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  it  was  decorated 
l^ith  stately  bridges,  mosques,  and 
pidaees,  by  the  magnificence  and  piety 
of  Hafobn-aURasheed^  and  his  famous 
eonsoK  Zobpidab ;  while  the  princely 
Mdowttents  of  the  schools  and  col- 
l«gi00  founded  by  Al-Mamoon  and 
Al-Motafitem,  the  sons  of  Haroon, 
drew  sagtss  and  men  of  science  from 
all  parts  of  the  East,  and  even  from 
Constantinople,  to  share  in  the  golden 
MWArds  held  out  as  the  prizes  of 
learning  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Ck>mmanders  of  the  Faithful.  As  the 
snbstantiel  power  of  the  caliphs  de- 
cHned,  the  luxury  and  magnificence 
of  their  court  increased ;  and  all  pre- 
ceding edifices  were  eclipsed  by  the 
goiigeons  embellishments  and  florid 
architecture  of  the  imperial  residence 
erected  by  Moktader,}  the  eighteenth 
of  the  dynasty,  which  endured  till  the 
extinction  of  the  caliphate,  and  was 
denominated,  from  the  tree  of  gold 
and  silver  which  originally  adorned 
•  its  yestibule,  the  House  of  the  Tree, 
The  wonders  of  this  unrivaled  palace, 
and  the  countless  treasures  stored 
within  its  walls,  are  compared  by 
Oriental  writers  to  the  riches  amassed 
by  the  giant  king  Sheddad  in  the 
fkbled  city  of  Irem ;  but  the  prince 
toit  whom  all  this  splendour  was 
created,  retained  scarcely  more  than  a 
nominal  control  even  over  the  Syrian 
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and  Persian  provinces  which  still 
acknowledged  his  authority ;  and  un- 
der his  son  Razi,  a.d.  936,  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  was  com- 
plete. Confined  to  the  walls  of  Bag- 
dad, and  supported  by  the  tolls  and 
revenue  of  the  city,  the  successors  of 
the  prophet  l>ecame  dependent  on  the 
successive  dynasties  which  ruled  in 
Persia ;  and  so  completely  were  they 
denuded  by  these  haughty  protectors 
of  even  the  shadow  of  temporal  power, 
that  Abulfeda,  in  recording  the  arbi- 
trary deposition  of  the  caliph  Tayi  by 
one  of  the  Bouiyan  sultans,  declares 
himself  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
the  abilities  or  personal  qualifications 
of  the  deprived  "  Lord  of  True  Be- 
lievers," as  no  opportunity  for  their 
display  or  exercise  had  ever  arisen ! 

But  the  obscurity  into  which  the 
loss  of  the  imperial  sceptre  had  thrown 
the  line  of  Hashem^  was  in  some  mea- 
sure compensated  by  the  exemption 
which  it  procured  them  fh>m  the 
storms  of  war  and  invasion  which 
periodically  swept  over  and  desolated 
Asia;  while,  (in  the  words  of  Gib- 
bon,) '<  despoiled  of  their  armour  and 
silken  robes,  they  fasted,  and  prayed, 
and  performed  with  zeal  and  know- 
ledge the  functions  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical character,**  they  successively  saw 
their  Bouiyan  tyrants  overthrown  by 
the  new  and  mighty  power  of  the  Sel- 
jookian  Turks,  and  the  Seljookian 
empire  dismembered  in  turn  by  its 
own  overgrown  vassals ;  till  the  later 
caliphs,  regsdning  in  the  wreck  the 
independent  possession  of  Bagdad  and 
Irak,  again  combined  sovereign  au- 
thority with  the  exercise  of  the  pon- 
tificate. Under  the  secure  and  peace- 
ful rule  of  these  last  Abbassides,  Bag- 
dad became  once  more  the  focus  and 
centre  of  Asiatic  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion :  protected  by  their  sacred  cha- 
racter from  aggression,]:  and  rarely 


*  Though  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  represents  Haroon  as  almost  constantly 
resident  at  Bagdad,  he  appears  from  more  accurate  authorities  to  have  seldom  visited 
his  capital,  holding  his  court,  during  the  intervals  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  different 
provinces,  principally  at  Rakka  on  the  Euphrates :  and  several  of  his  immediate  sue* 
cessors  lived  entirely  at  Samarrah,  a  town  on  the  Tigris  above  Bagdad. 

-|-  This  palace  was  the  scene  of  the  magnificent  reception  of  the  Greek  ambassadors, 
de«Bribed  firom  Abulfeda  in  the  52d  chapter  of  Gibbon's  t>ecline  and  Fall, 

%  Von  Hammer  {History  of  the  Ottoman  JSmpirSy  Book  xxviii.)  states,  probably 
from  inadvertence,  that  Bagdad  was  ravaged,  and  the  palace  of  the  caHphs  burned,  by  the 
Kbarismian  sultan  Jelal-ed-deen  Mankberni,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  622,  (a.d.  1825,) 
thirty-three  years  before  the  Mogul  invasion  ;  but  JelaUed-deen,  who  had  inherited  from 
his  father  a  quarrel  with  the  house  of  Abbat^  never  penetrated  wuff  than  within  thirty 
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en^raging  in  war,  the  caliphs  devoted 
their  treasures  and  their  policy  to  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  the  arts ; 
their  court  afforded  an  honourable 
and  inviolable  asylum  to  deposed 
princes  from  all  parts  of  Asia*  while 
the  bazars  and  colleges  were  again 
thronged  with  merchants  and  stu- 
dents, whom  the  prospect  of  assured 
tranquillity  and  freedom  firom  spolia- 
tion had  allured,  from  the  convulsed 
kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Syria,  to  the 
city  now  justly  termed  the  Abode  of 
Peace.  The  accounts  of  the  vast 
wealth  and  population  of  Bagdad  at 
tills  period,  and  of  the  enormous  riches 
amassed  by  the  caliphs,  have  been 
probabl  V  exaggerated  by  Oriental  writ- 
ers of  the  time,  who  love  to  dwell  on 
this  expirine^  gleam  of  the  splendours 
of  the  caliphate ;  but  that  the  reality 
must  have  far  exceeded  the  opulence 
of  any  other  Asiatic  capital,  appears 
from  many  recorded  particulars,  and 
not  least  from  the  underground  tanks 
or  cisterns,  filled  with  ingots  of  gold 
accumulated  from  the  surplus  revenue, 
and  which  were  found  in  the  court  of 
the  palace  when  entered  by  the  Mo- 
guls. These  famous  cisterns  were 
filled  first  by  Nasser,  emptied  by  the 
profuse  expenditure  of  his  grandson 
Mostanser,  and  again  replenished  by 
the  last  caliph  Mostazem.  Of  the 
bonhommie  and  eccentric  liberality  of 
Mostanser,  (a  prince  whose  name 
often  occurs  \xi  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,^  numerous  anecdotes  are  ex- 
tant :  amonfl^  other  instances,  it  is  said 
that  seeing  mm  the  roof  of  his  palace, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Rama- 
dhan,  a  great  quantity  of  garments 
drying  after  being  washed  for  the 
approaching  festival,  he  expressed  re- 
gret that  any  of  his  good  subjects 
should  be  unable  to  afford  new  clothes 
on  such  an  occasion;  and  accordingly 
directed  small  pellets  of  gold  and  silver 
to  be  shot  from  crossbows,  to  the  ter- 
races of  the  houses  where  this  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited.  The  magnificent 
college  of  Mostanseriyah,  which  he 
founded,  is  almost  the  only  edifice  of 


the  era  of  the  caliphate,  (excepting 
the  tomb  of  Zobeidah,)  whidi  has  sur* 
vived  the  ravages  of  war  and  time : 
but  its  princely  endowments,  with  ita 
crowds  of  professors  and  scholars,  have 
long  since  nassed  away ;  and  it  is  now 
the  Turkish  custom-house ! 

On  the  etiquette  of  the  court  of 
Bagdad  at  this  time,  we  have  some 
curious  details  from  Benjamin  of  Tu« 
dela,  who  appears  to  have  visited  the 
city  during  the  reign  of  Mostanjid, 
the  thirty-second  of  the  line.  Warned 
by  the  fate  of  two  successive  caliphs, 
who  had  fallen  under  the  daggers  of 
the  Ismaili  Assassins,  the  Commanders 
of  the  Faithful  had  relinquished  tiie 
popular  habits  of  their  predecessors, 
and  remained  constantl  v  secluded  from 
the  public  gaze,  within  theimpene« 
trable  enclosures  of  their  palace,  which 
contained  in  its  precincts  a  paradise^ 
or  park  of  three  miles  in  extent.  Even 
the  ambassadors  of  Moslem  jgrinces, 
and  pilgrims  from  distant  regions  of 
the  Mahommedan  world,  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  august  presence;  but 
the  skirt  of  the  calinlrs  mantie  was 
put  forth  to  receive  their  homage  from 
behind  the  veil  of  black  satin  which 
shrouded  him  from  their  view,  while 
the  gracious  message  of  the  invisible 
pontiff  was  conveyed  to  his  votaries 
through  the  HajW,  or  chamberlain. 
On  a  single  day  in  the  vear,  the  feast 
of  the  Eed.al'Fitr  which  foUowed  the 
Ramadhan,  the  caliph  quitted  his 
palace,  and  proceeded  in  state,  mount- 
ed on  a  white  mule,  and  invested  with 
the  robe  and  walking-staff  of  the  pro- 
phet, to  the  metropolitan  mosque, 
where  he  performed  the  customary 

Erayers  and  sacrifice,  and  pronounced 
is  apostolic  benediction  on  die  as- 
sembled people ;  but  his  countenance 
was  still  concealed  by  a  piece  of 
black  stuff  thrown  over  his  turban, 
and  none  knew  the  features  of  the 
head  of  their  religion.*  On  leaving 
the  mosque,  he  returned  alone  and  on 
foot  along  the  banks  of  the.  Tigris  to 
his  palace,  never  to  quit  it  again  for  a 
whole  year ;  and  his  path  by  the  river 


nulet  of  the  city. — See  Abtdfeda,  in  anno  6S2.  In  the  French  tranilatiott  of  Voo  Ham* 
mer'a  work,  the  error  is  farther  complicated  by  the  tranapotition  of  the  dates  at  the  foot  of 
the  page. 

*  The  petty  Koordieh  princes  of  Amadiyah,  of  the  family  of  Bahdinan,  claim  deieeiit 
from  the  line  of  Abbas,  and  still  keep  up  much  of  the  ceremonial  here  recorded.-^ See 
Rich's  Soordistan, 
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was  constantly  kept  carefully  guard- 
ed»  to  preyent  any  person  from  tread- 
ing in  his  footsteps. 

But  the  reverential  awe  with  which 
the  Moslems  approached  the  palace  of 
Bagdad,  was  unfelt  by  the  pagan 
hordes  of  Jenghiz-Khan ;  and  in  1258, 
the  yeils  of  the  caliphate  were  torn 
asunder  by  the  rude  hand  of  his  fero« 
cious  grandson  Hulakui  who  stormed 
tlie  city,  put  to  death  the  last  caliph,* 
and  abandoned  the  inhabitants  and 
their  wealth  for  forty  days,  as  a  prey 
to  the  worst  atrocities  ^f  his  &lognl 
savages.  All  the  horrors  of  which 
the  proud  cities  of  Persia  and  Khoras- 
san  had  been  previously  the  scene, 
fade  into  insignificance  before  those 
recorded  of  the  sack  of  Bagdad :  fire 
and  sword  were  employed  day  and 
night  in  the  work  of  desolation :  ''  the 
gilded  minarets  and  pinnacles  of  the 
mosques  and  palaces,  lofty  as  the  ex- 
alted thoughts  of  a  noble  mind,  fell  to 
the  earth  from  their  airy  elevation,  like 
ahooting  stars  hurled  by  the  hand  of 
God  against  demons  ;t  and  the  cypress 
groves  which  adorned  the  numerous 
stately  gardens,  set  on  fire  by  the  mol- 
ten lead  which  flowed  on  them  from 
the  roofs,  blazed  lilee  vast  funeral 
torches:*' — meanwhile,  the  countless 
treasures  of  public  and  private  magni- 
ficence, and  the  costly  merchandise  of 
tho  caravans,  became  the  booty  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  Tartar  steppes,  who 
knew  not  the  value  of  their  prizes : 
and  the  libraries,  where  the  Asiatic 
literature  of  five  centuries  was  accu- 
mulated, were  consigned  either  to  the 
flames  or  the  Tigris,  whose  discolour** 
ed  waves  were  crimsoned  by  the  blood 
of  800,000  victims,  (according  to  the 
lowest  Oriental  enumeration,)  who 
perished  in  the  general  massacre.  The 
ancient  Bagdad  was  no  more:  the 
city,  the  people,  and  the  caliphate  it- 
self, perished  on  one  vast  funeral 
pile. 

But  a  new  town  soon  rose  from  the 
ruins ;  and  Atta-al-mulk  Jowaini,  the 
governor  of  Irak,  appointed  by  Hula- 
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ku,  is  commemorated  as  the  lecond 
fonnder  of  Bagdad.  Though  degraded 
to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  town  by 
the  Mogul  rulers  of  Persia,  who  fixed 
their  capital  at  their  new  city  of  Sul- 
taoiyah,  it  regained  its  sovereign  hon- 
ours under  the  succeeding  dynasty  of 
the  likhanians ;  but  this  recovered 
pre-eminence  was  only  the  prelade  to 
a  second  and  scarcely  less  calamitous 
visitation.  The  last  monarch  of  the 
Ilkhanian  race,  Ahmed  Shah,  had  in- 
curred  the  terrible  hostility'of  Timur, 
and  was  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
the  resistless  arms  of  the  conqueror. 
Duriug  the  absence  of  Timnr  in  'frans- 
oxiana,  Ahmed  resumed  his  authori- 
ty ;  but  again  fled  before  him  on  his 
return,  abandoning  to  their  fate  the 
people  of  Bagdad,  who  had  risked  the 
vengeance  of  the  Tartar  by  returning 
to  their  former  allegiance.  The  city 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Timur  in 
person,  (a.  d.  1401 ;)  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  defence  was  fearfully 
punished  by  an  edict,  which  com- 
manded eacn  soldier  of  the  besieging 
force  to  bring  in  the  head  of  an  ene- 
my :  neither  age,  sex,  nor  rank,  was 
exempted  from  the  general  carnage ; 
and  120,000  heads  were  piled  in  py- 
ramids, as  ghastly  memorials  of  the 
doom  which  awaited  those  who  dared 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  scourge 
of  Asia.  All  the  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mosques,  colleges, 
and  hospitals,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground :— but  the  sole  object  of  the 
campaigns  of  Timur  was  conquest 
and  destruction :  less  humanized  than 
even  the  Mogul  followers  of  Jenghiz, 
he  attempted  not  to  occupy  and  restore 
the  regions  which  his  sword  had  de- 
vastated; and  he  marched  away  to 
the  encounter  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Bajazid,  leaving  Bagdad  prostrate 
from  the  efiects  of  his  wrath.  His 
death,  however,  four  years  later,  re- 
leased Persia  and  Irak  from  their  ty- 
rant :  and  during  the  ensuing  century, 
Bagdad  was  repeatedly  lost  and  won 
by  the  Turkman  princes  of  different 


*  He  is  said,  by  later  authors,  to  have  been  rolled  up  in  a  thicl^  fold,  and  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs,  as  it  was  popularly  believed  that  some  awful  convulsion  of  nature 
would  ensue  if  the  blood  of  the  vicar  of  the  prophet  were  shed  I  But  Abulfeda,  who 
lived  near  the  time,  says,  that  the  circumstances  of  his  death  were  certainly  known  to 
no  one. 

t  The  popular  superstition  of  the  East  considers  shooting  stars  as  fiery  darts  thrown 
from  heaven  against  the  evil  *genii  of  the  air.^^See  Laks*s  Modem  Egyptians,  i. 
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races,  who  stroYe  in  endless  wars  for 
the  fragments  of  the  monarchy,  till  all 
the  competitors  were  involved  in  com- 
mon ruin,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century,  hy  the  victories  of 
Shah  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Soofi 
dynasty,  who  estahlished  himself  in 
possession,  not  only  of  Bagdad,  but  of 
all  the  provinces  which  constitute  mo- 
dern  Persia^ 

'  The  views  of  Shah  Ismail  on  the 
crown,  had  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
his  assuming  (in  virtue  of  the  lineal 
descent  which  he  claimed  from  the 
Imam  Mousa-Kazim)  the  champion- 
ship and  vindication  of  the  Sheali  sect, 
the  tenets  of  which  he  adopted  as  the 
badge  and  creed  of  his  family  and 
monarchy : — but  this  step  had,  at  the 
same  time,  the  effect  of  imparting  all 
the  bitterness  of  religious  hatr^  to 
the  political  animosity  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Osmanlis, 
whose  formidable  power  had  over- 
whelmed, even  before  the  accession  of 
Ismail,  all  the  intermediate  Moslem 
principalities,  and  was  beginning  to 
make  encroachments  on  the  north- 
west borders  of  Persia.  The  Mam- 
loke  snltans  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
were  indeed  attached,  by  commu- 
nity of  danger,  to  the  alliance  of 
Persia:  but  their  sway  was  annihi- 
lated, in  151 7t  by  the  arms  of  Selim 
I. ;  and  the  incorporation  of  their  do- 
minions with  the  Ottoman  empire,  at 
once  left  the  3hah  to  cope  single- 
handed  with  his  gigantic  enemy,  and 
brought  the  Turkish  territory  into  con- 
tact with  the  whole  western  frontier  of 
Persia,  from  north  to  south.  Still  the 
possession  of  Bagdad  and  the  Arabian 
Irak,  with  the  streams  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  secured  the  interior  pro- 
vinces from  invasion  on  the  side  of 
Syria ;  and  Soliman,  the  mighty  son 
of  Selim,  bent  all  his  efforts  to  over- 
throw  the  barrier  which  impeded  his 
conquests.  In  the  autunm  of  1534, 
taking  advantage  of  the  consternation 
inspired  by  the  fall  of  Tabreez,  the 
Sultan  in  person  directed  the  march  of 
his  army  on  Bagdad,  through  the  id- 
most  impenetrable  defiles  of  theElwend 
mountains.  But  these  natural  obstacles 
were  all  which  he  had  to  encounter. 
The  Persian  governor  and  garrison 
fled  panic-stricken  at  his  approach; 
and  Soliman,  entering  Bagdad  unop- 
posed on  the  last  dav  of  the  year,  issued 
a  firman,  in  which  he  set  forth  his. 
right,  as  legitimate  successor  of  the 
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orthodox  caliphs,  to  the  sovereignty  of 
their  ancient  capital,  and  added  its 
name,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  titles,  to 
those  of  the  six  metropolitan  cities^ 
(Constantmople,  Adrianople,  Brousa, 
CAiro,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,)  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  three  seats  of 
holiness,  Mekka,  Medinah,  and  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  already  the  lord.  In 
conformity  with  this  policy,  the  tomb 
of  the  Imam  Abu-Hanifah,  which  the 
Persians  had  destroyed,  was  rebuilt 
with  extraordinary  magnificence.  The 
remains  of  the  saint,  through  the  pious 
care  of  their  guardian,  had  been  pre- 
served from  the  rage  of  the  Sheahs  by 
timely  removal  to  an  humbler  recep- 
tacle: and  their  restoration  to  their 
former  shrine  was  reverently  superin- 
tended by  the  Sultan  in  person,  while 
the  army  and  the  population  witnessed 
and  applauded  the  holy  zeal  of  their 
sovereign.  The  whole  wmter  was 
consumed  in  the  regulation  of  the 
new  conquests,  which  were  constitu- 
ted a  pashalik  of  three  tAils ;  and  in 
the  ensuing  spring  the  Sultan  led  his 
army  back  to  Tabreez,  leaving  Soliman- 
pasha,  an  experienced  general,  as  the 
first  Turkish  governor. 

The  description  of  Bagdad  at  this 
period,  as  given  by  the  Turkish  his- 
torians, (who  enlarge,  with  all  the  lux- 
uriance of  Oriental  rhetoric,  on  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  con- 

auest,)  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
lie  aspect  of  the  city  at  the  present 
day.  Though  far  fallen  from  its  an- 
cient extent  and  population,  it  still  em- 
braced within  its  walls  a  circumference 
of  nearly  seven  miles,  extending  along 
the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  of  which 
*the  river  formed  the  chord;  while  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  stream  form- 
ed the  communication  with  an  exten- 
sive suburb  on  the  opposite  side ;  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  space 
was  occupied,  as  usual  in  Oriental 
towns,  by  gardens  and  open  ground. 
The  fortifications  consisted  of  a  lofty 
rampart,  strengthened  by  160  towers 
at  regular  intervals,  and  -further  pro- 
tected by  a  deep  ditch ;  but  these  de- 
fences, which  had  been  constructed  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  artillery,  were 
remodelled  by  order  of  Soliman,  in  con- 
formity with  the  modem  system  of 
warfare.  The  palaces  and  colleges, 
the  abodes  of  grandeur  and  science* 
had  long  since  utterly  disappeared; 
but  the  geographical  pontion  of  Bag* 
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^ad  still  maintained  it  in  its  pre-emi« 
nence  as  an  emporium  of  commerce^ 
and  the  centre  of  oommunioation  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Asia: 
tlie  caravans  of  Anatolia  and  Syria»  of 
Persia  and  Khorassani  poured  into  its 
bazars  the  rich  products  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  and  ito  excluinges 
were  thronged  by  merchants  from  all 
the  regbns  of  the  East.  For  nearly 
a  century  after  it  fell  under  the  rule 
of  Uie  Ottomans*  its  commercial  pros* 
perity  continued  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  enemy :  by  the 
treaty  oonduded  in  1555  between  So- 
liman  and  Shah  Tahmasp*  it  had  been 
surrendered  in  sovereignty  to  the 
Porte;  and  in  the  continually. recur- 
ring struggles  between  the  two  em- 
pires, the  Persians  were  too  hard  press- 
ed, by  the  superior  numbers  and  dis^l- 
pline  of  the  Turkish  armies*  to  venture 
on  offensive  operations  against  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  enemy.  But  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  succeeding  century 
brought  a  change  in  the  relative  posi^ 
tions  of  the  anti^onist  powers.  While 
both  the  military  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  Turks  were  fast  falling 
into  decay  under  the  degenerate  suc- 
cessors of  Soliman*  and  their  Asiatic 
provinces  were  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
revolt^  the  throne  of  Persia  was  occu- 
pied by  Shah  Abbas  I.*  a  prince  to 
whom  both  his  own  sulyects  and  con- 
temporary Christian  writers  have  con- 
onrredin  giving  the  title  of  Greats 
which  he  justly  merited  in  the  eyes  of 
the  former  by  the  unexampled  pros* 
perity  and  glory  to  whioh  he  rabed  his 
eonntr^,  while  the  latter  were  pro- 
bably mfluenoed,  in  at  least  an  equal 
degree*  by  his  uncompromising  hosti- 
Uty  to  the  Ottomans*  before  whom  ' 
Europe  then  (^nailed— a  merit  which 
atoned*  in  their  estimation*  for  the  de- 
liberate treachery  and  dark  cruelty  of 
many  of  hb  actions.  Under  his  ener- 
getic rule  the  arms  of  Persia  rose  in 
the  ascendant;  and  after  the  great 
victc»7  which  he  gained  over  Ci- 
cala in  1605*  he  saeceeded  in  recon- 
quering most  of  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces which  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  Turks:  but  the  recovery  of 
Ba^ad  was  reserved  for  a  later  pe- 
riod. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  1628,  Yusnf- 
pasha,  the  governor  of  Bagdad*  had 
Deen  killed  in  an  affiray  between  the 
troops  under  his  command  and  the  foL 
lowers  of  an  officer  named  Bekir,  the 


soobashi,  or  lientenant  of  polioe*  who 
thereupon  possessed  himself  of  the  sn* 
preme  authority*  and  addressed  a  me- 
morial  to  the  Porte*  requiring  a  firman 
to  confirm  his  usurpation  of  the  pasha- 
lik.    But  this  insolent  demand  was 
answered  by  the  march  of  a  force  un- 
der Hafiz.pasha  of  Diarbeklr;   and 
Bekir*  findmg  himself  unable  tomaii^ 
tain  himself  against  the  imperial  aiw 
my,  made  overtures  to  Shah- Abbas* 
offering  to  restore  Bagdad  to  Parsia 
as  thepriceof  hisassbtance.  Though 
peace  had  been  concluded  five  years 
before  with  the  Porte*  the  Shah*  ivr 
markbg*  in  the  words  of  an  Oriental 
proverb*  that  "  the  bird  which  offered 
Itself  to  the  net  was  fair  game  to  the 
fowler*"  instantlv  directed  a  corps  of 
30*000  men*  under  two  of  hia  ablest 
generals*  to  march  upon  Bagdad ;  but 
before  their  arrival*  the  Turkish  seras- 
kier,  dreading  the  delivery  of  the  bul* 
wark  of  the  East  into  the  bands  of  the 
enemy*  had  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
Bekir*  and  installed  him  as  pasha: 
and  this  double  traitor,  when  sum- 
moned by  the  Persian  deputiea  to  ful- 
fil  his  engagements  to  their  master* 
trampled  under  foot  the  robe  and  tur- 
ban of  honour  sent  him  by   Abbasp 
and  declared  hb  determination  to  hold 
the  city  as  the  faithful  vassal  of  the 
Turkbh  Sultan.     But  thb  defiance 
was  speedily  answered  by  the  appear- 
ance-of  a  formidable  Persian  host* 
commanded  by  the  monarch  in  person. 
Bagdad  was  invested  on  all  side^  and 
the  Turkbh  generals*  embarrassed  by 
the  revolt  Of  Abaza*  wwe  unable  to 
advance  to  its  relief;  but  the  strong 
ramparts  of  the  town  baffled  all  the 
assaults  of  the  Persians*  who  were 
unskilled  in  sieges*  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  battering  cannon ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  four  months'  blockade 
that  the  gates  were  at  length  (on  the 
night  of  November  28th)  opened  by  the 
treachery  of  Mohammed  the  son  of 
Bekir*  who  betrayed  both  hb  father 
and  hb  eountry  on  the  promise  of 
being  appointed  sirdar,  or   Perabn 
governor,  of  Bagdad. 

The  first  aot  of  the  victor  was  to 
issue  a  proclamation*  by  which  seen* 
rity  of  lUe  and  property  was  guaran- 
teed to  all  the  inhabitants  without  db- 
tinction  of  sect,  on  condition  of  their 
delivering  up  theb  arms*  and  remain- 
ing tranquil  in  their  houses ;  but  this 
apparent  clemency  was  only  a  snare 
to  lull  the  iears  of  the  destined  victims. 
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Ob  the  seventh  day  after  the  entry  of 
^e  Shah,  the  gates  were  suddenly 
closed  and  strongly  guarded,  while  all 
the  residents  of  Turkish  origin,  and 
others  of  the  Sooni  persuasion,  were 
seised,  their  goods  confiscated,  and 
themselTes  suhjected  to  all  the  horrid 
refinements  of  Eastern  torture,  to  com- 
pel the  discoTcry  of  their  hidden 
riches,  till,  a<%er  six  days,  their  sufiPer- 
ings  were  closed  by  an  order  for  the 
general  execution  of  the  survivors. 
The  cadi,  who  had  refused  to  redeem 
hJA  life  by  embracing  the  Sheah  ten- 
ets, was  suspended  from  a  tree  by  a 
cord  passed  through  his  jaw,  and 
made  a  mark  for  the  balls  of  the  Per- 
sian musketeers ;  and  the  wretched 
Bekir,  from  whom  all  the  tortures 
which  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  the 
Persians  could  devise  had  failed  in  ex- 
torting an  acknowledgment  of  the 
treasures  which  his  unnatural  son  de- 
nounced him  as  having  secreted,  was 
at  length  bound  to  a  raft  covered  with 
flaming  naphtha,  and  consigned  in 
this  state  to  the  stream  of  the  Tigris. 
Such  were  the  deeds  with  which  this 
'*  most  happie  and  victorious  prince" 
(as  Knolles  terms  him  on  another  oc- 
casion) celebrated  his  success ;  but 
these  horrors  are  applauded  by  the 
historians  of  his  own  nation  as  acts  of 
meritorious  severity;  and  the  mercy 
which  he  afterwards  extended,  at  the 
intercession  of  Seid  Durraj»  the  guar- 
dian of  tiie  tomb  of  Hussein,  to  a  single 
individuad  of  the  proscribed  sect  de- 
tected near  Kerhelah,  is  cited  as  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  natural  huma- 
nity of  his  (^sposition  1 

The  news  of  the  lou  of  Bagdad 
was  received  with  consternation  at 
Constantinople ;  but  the  resources  of 
the  state  were  too  much  exhausted  by 
revolts  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  and 
by  the  succession  of  sanguinary  re  volu« 
tions  in  the  capital,  (which,  after  the 
deposition  of  two  sultans  within  a 
year,  had  only  been  appeased  for  the 
moment  by  the  elevation  of  Mourad 
IV.,)  to  admit  of  any  immediate  steps 
being  taken  for  its  recovery  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1625,  that 
the  accommodation  effected  with 
Abaza,  and  the  reverses  which  the 
Pernan  arms  had  sustained  in  Geor- 
gia, encouraged  the  Grand-Vizir  Ha^ 
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fez  (to  whom,  as  Pasha  of  PlartieUr, 
the  reduction  of  the  rebel  Bekir  had 
formerly  been  intrusted)  to  form  the 
siege  of  Bagdad.  In  the  confidenoe 
of  success,  Hafez  had  declared  in  a 
council  of  war,  pointing  to  hia  scimi- 
tar, that  **  he  wore  the  keys  of  B^gd^d 
at  his  girdle ;"  but  the  campaign  hud 
been  commenced  with  a  view  only  to 
operations  in  the  field,  and  from  the 
deficiency  of  heavy  guns,  the  siege 
was  conducted  by  the  slow  and  labo- 
rious process  of  mining,  Six  months 
had  been  already  consumed  in  mtf  e^ 
efforts,  when  in  May  1626  the  Per- 
sian army,  under  the  king  in  person^ 
(the  last  time  Shah  Abbas  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  field,)  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  the  city,  and  a  suoeesnon  of 
bloody  bu(  indecisiTe  conflicts  took 
place  under  the  walls,  and  anioQg  the 
Turkish  entrenchments ;  but  the  Ot- 
toman commanders  were  deluded  by 
insidious  overtures  for  negotiation, 
and  by  the  hope  of  starving  the  oitj 
into  surrender,  till  the  failure  of  their 
own  provbions  and  ammunition,  and 
the  insubordination  of  the  soldiers, 
who  attributed  their  want  of  snceesa 
to  the  incapacity  of  their  general, 
made  a  retreat  inevitable.  The  army 
arriyed,  after  a  disastrous  march,  at 
Aleppo,  where  the  troops  broke  out 
into  a  furious  mutiny,  in  which  seve- 
ral officers  perished ;  and  Hafes,  on 
the  news  of  his  r^ulse  reaching  Con« 
stantinople,  was  degraded  from  the 
vixirat,  and  only  saved  from  further 
punishment  by  the  influence  of  his 
wife,  the  favourite  sister  of  the  si^tan. 
But  the  spell  of  Persian  success 
was  broken,  in  the  following  year,  by 
the  death  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great, 
whose  grandson  and  successor  Shah 
Soofi,  weak  and  cruel  by  nature,  and 
further  enervated  by  his  education 
within  the  walls  of  the  harem,  speed- 
ily gave  evidence  of  his  unfitness 
worthily  to  wield  the  sceptie  which 
he  had  inherited.  The  three  follow- 
ing campaigns  witnessed  the  reoon- 
quest,  by  the  Turks,  of  nearly  all  the 
territories  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  Abbas,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fortresses  of  Eriwan  and 
Bagdad  ;  and  in  September  1630  the 
latter  city  was  again*  invested  by  the 
grand  Ottoman  army  under  the  Vizur 


*  The  fiimoai  Ustorian  and  geographer  Hadji-Khalfa,  who  then  held  the  eflUs  of 
secretary  of  the  Jaoiaeary  muster-rolli,  was  personally  present  at  this  siege. 
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Rhonrooy  (the  conqneror  of  Abaza») 
flashed  with  the  recent  Buccessfui  in- 
vasion of  Persia  and  sack  of  Hama- 
dan,  and  amply  provided  with  all  the 
munitions  of  war.  But  a  current  tra- 
ditiou»  which  declared  that  Bagdad 
could  never  be  taken  by  any  army 
not  commanded  by  a  monarch  in  per- 
8on»  was  destined  to  be  again  veriBed : 
though  the  fortifications  were  breach- 
ed and  ruined  by  the  fii:e  of  the  Otto- 
mansy  the  gallanti^  of  the  defenders 
repulsed  all  their  efforts  to  carnr  the 
shattered  walls  by  storm  or  escalade ; 
and  after  a  final  assault  (Nov.  9,)  in 
which  four  pashas  were  slain  in  the 
fruitless  attempt  to  plant  their  horse- 
tails  on  the  rampart>  Khosroo  was 
compelled  by  the  approach  of  winter 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  retreat 
upon  MoosuU  where  h^  vented  his 
rage  and  disappointment  in  the  deca- 
pitation of  all  his  Persian  prisoners, 

•  and  of  numerous  officers  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  misconduct  during  the  siege. 

But  if  Bagdad  was  fated,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  popular  belief  above 
referred  to,  to  fall  only  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  sovereign,  the  final  catas- 

•  trophe  was  not  long  deferred.  Until 
the  accession  of  Selim  II.  it  bad  been 
held  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  em- 
pire, that  the  sultan  was  bound,  at 
least  once  in  every  three  years,  to  as- 
sume in  person  the  command  of  his 
armies,  and  wage  war  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  true  faith,  whether  Chris- 
tians or  schismatic  Moslems ;  but  from 
that  time  this  martial  ordinance  had 

.  been  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
and  in  only  two  instances  *  since  the 
death  of  the  great  Soliman,  had  his 

.  successors  been  seen  at  the  head  of 
their  troops.  But  Mourad  IV.,  who 
had  been  removed  at  an  early  age 
from  the  torpidity  of  the  harem  to  the 
throne,  and  whose  naturally  fierce 
and  martial  temperament  had  already 
made  itself  felt  in  the  coercion  of  the 
refractory  janissaries,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  turbulent  spirits  whose 
frequent  outbreaks  had  disturbed  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  was  little  dis- 
posed to  pass  his  life  in  the  same  in- 
glorious ease  as  his  predecessors,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  marching 
sword  in  hand  to  expel  the  Sheahs 
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from  the  fortresses  which  they  still 
held  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
empire.  His  first  essay  in  arms  was 
made  in  the  campaign  of  1635,  when 
Eriwan  was  surrendered,  or  rather  be- 
trayed, by  the  Persian  governor. 
Emir  Gounah  Khan :  but  his  rigor- 
ous investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
provincial  governors  made  faia  pre- 
sence not  less  dreaded  in  hu  own  do- 
minions than  in  the  country  of  the 
enemy,  and  death  was  the  pnoish- 
ment  which  he  awarded  to  the  most 
venial  as  well  as  the  grav^t  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  But  while  his  cmelties 
spread  terror  along  the  line  of  his 
march,  he  shrunk  not  from  ahariog 
the  privations  of  the  meanest  soldier 
in  his  army :  **  for  several  months,** 
(says  Rycaut)  <*  he  made  use  of  no 
other  pillow  for  his  head  than  hb  sad- 
dle, no  other  blanket  or  quilt  than  the 
covering  or  foot-cloth  of  his  horse ;" 
and  the  janissaries  saw  with  admira- 
tion and  respect  the  martial  virtue  of 
their  sovereign.  The  recovery  of 
Bagdad  was  postponed  for  three 
years  ;  but  at  the  commencement  of 
1638  an  imperial  expedition  was  again 
announced.  A  Persian  ambassador, 
who  was  accredited  to  Constantinople 
as  the  bearer  of  magnificent  presents 
and  propositions  of  peace,  was  not 
only  refused  an  audience,  but  detain- 
ed in  custody  in  order  to  accompany 
the  march  of  the  Ottomans,  and  be- 
come by  compulsion  the  witness  of 
their  triumph;  and  Mourad,  summon- 
ing his  ministers  to  a  solemn  divan  at 
the  seraglio,  imparted  to  them  his  de- 
termination to  efface  the  last  vestige 
of  the  disasters  which  had  marked  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  by  re-an- 
nexing to  his  sway  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  caliphate. 

On  the  9th  of  March  1C38,  the  im- 
perial standiu^  of  seven  horsetails  was 
accordingly  pitched  in  front  of  the 
pavilion  of  the  sultan  on  the  heights 
of  Scutari,  where  the  provincial  troops 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  already  en- 
camped under  the  orders  of  the  vaks- 
sis  or  viceroys  of  Roumiii  and  Ana- 
doli ;  but  an  interval  of  a  week  elap- 
sed before  Mourad  hunself  quitted 
Constantinople— a  delay  which  was 
speedily  explained  to  the  inhabitants 


*  The  ezpedition  of  Mohammed  IIL  into  Hungary  ia  1596,  memorable  for  the  btUle 
of  Keresxtes;  and  the  esmpaign  of  Otman  II.  againit  Poland  in  1621. 
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of  the  capital  by  the  tiding^  of  a 
third  fratricide ;  *  the  Prince  Ra8im» 
whose  talents  and  accomplishments 
had  awakened  the  dark  jealousy  of 
his  brother^  had  been  bowstrung  in 
the  seraglio  by  his  order  and  in  his 
presence ;  and  Ibrahim^  the  youngest 
son  of  Sultan  Ahmed  I.*  remained  the 
only  surviTing  male»  except  the  reign- 
ing monarchy  of  the  line  of  Othman. 
The  imbecile  and  sensual  tempera* 
ment  of  this  prince^  (who  afterwards 
mounted  the  throne,)  probably  sayed 
him  from  sharing  the  fate  of  his  mur- 
dered brothers ;  but  he  was  confided 
to  the  custody  of  a  trusty  mute,  who 
received  strict  orders  to  dispatch  him 
if  any  popular  commotion  should  ren- 
der his  existence  dangerous ;  and,  af- 
ter proyidiog  by  these  barbarous  pre- 
cautions for  the  stability  of  his  power 
during  his  absence,  the  sultan  crossed 
the  Bosphorus  at  the  head  of  the  ja- 
nissaries, accompanied  by  the  mufti 
and  great  officers  of  the  law,  whose 
presence  was  commanded  (as  it  had 
been  in  the  campaign  of  Eriwan)  in 
order  to  impart  an  additional  charac- 
ter of  sanctity  to  the  holy  war  against 
the  Sheah  heretics  of  Persia.  Mou- 
rad  was  now  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  his  age ;  and  the  promise  of  his 
youth  had  been  matured  (if  we  may 
credit  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
every  contemporary  writer)  into  a 
frame  in  which  gigantic  strength  was 
combined  with  bodily  agility  in  a  de- 
gree not  equalled  by  the  most  robust 
soldier  of  his  army.  Though  scarce 
ly  above  the  middle  stature,  his  mus- 
cular force  was  such  that  he  could 
raise  a  bulky  man  by  the  girdle,  and 
hold  him  for  some  time  suspended  at 
arm's  length  in  the  air.  On  the  march 
upon  Eriwan,  he  had  cut  asunder  with 
a  single  stroke  of  his  scimitar  a  wild 
goat  which  darted  from  the  cliffs  be- 
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fore  his  horse  ;  and  the  flight  of  his 
arrow  f  in  a  trial  of  skill,  as  marked 
by  pillars  in  the  Ok-meidan  of  Con- 
stantinople, remained  unrivalled  in 
extent  by  the  most  expert  archers  of 
the  empire  till  the  days  of  Sultan  t 
Mahmood  II.  His  features,  as  de- 
scribed by  an  Italian  traveller,  were 
regular  and  handsome,  and  his  aqui- 
line nose  and  waving  black  beard 
gave  dignity  to  his  presence ;  but  the 
expression  of  his  brilliant  dark  eyes 
was  marred  by  an  habitual  contrac- 
tion of  the  brows,  which  covered  his 
forehead  with  deep  wrinkles^  and  im- 
parted to  his  countenance  an  air  of 
settled  ferocity  well  according  with 
his  character.  Such  was  Sultan 
Mourad-Ghazi,  as  he  entered  the 
camp  of  Scutari  in  all  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  martial  array,  himself  and 
his  charger  armed  at  all  points  in 
complete  steel,  and  the  long  ends  of 
the  scarlet  turban  which  he  wore 
above  his  headpiece  floating  over  his 
shoulders  in  the  fashion  which  he  had 
adopted  from  his  fallen  favourite,  the 
unfortunate  Abaza ;  while  the  troops, 
in  whose  eyes  the  warlike  bearing  of 
their  sovereign  atoned  both  for  the 
savage  cruelty  he  had  often  display- 
ed, and  for  the  recent  tragical  fate  of 
hidbrother>  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations a  prince  who,  after  a  succes- 
sion of  effeminate  rulers,  seemed  re- 
solved to  revive  in  his  own  person  the 
severe  and  hardy  manners  ortlie  early 
sultans,  who  lived  in  the  field  at  the 
head  of  their  armies,  and  shared  equal- 
ly with  their  soldiers  both  the  perils 
and  glories  of  war. 

The  route  from  Scutari  to  Bagdad 
had  been  divided  by  a  proclamation, 
immediately  before  the  advance  of 
the  army,  into  a  hundred  and  ten 
stages  or  days*  marches,  with  a  fixed 
number  of  halts :  and  such  was  the 


*  The  two  elder  priooes,  Bajeiid  and  Solimao,  had  been  executed  immediately  after 
the  captare  of  Eriwan  in  1635. 

f  '*  Another  time,'*  sayt  Evliya,  "  Sultan  Moarad  pierced  with  a  javelin,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  German  envoyt,  several  thields  coopoeed  often  camel  hidei,  which  they 
had  brought  as  preients ;  he  then  returned  them,  transfixed  as  they  were  with  the  spear, 
to  the  German  emperor  at  Vienna,  where  I  saw  them  suspended  in  the  archway  of  the 
inner  gate/'  This  anecdote  recalls  the  feat  of  Harooni*al- Rasheed,  who  severed,  at  one 
blow  of  his  weapon,  the  bundle  of  Greek  swords  presented  to  him  by  the  ambasBadors  of 
Nicephorus. — (See  Oibbon,  ch.  52.) 

X  The  late  sultan  is  said,  in  bis  younger  days,  to  have  surpassed  the  experience  of  all 
preceding  timoa  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  the  jereed  or  javelin ;  and  almost  ineredible 
stories  are  current  as  to  the  distance  to  which  his  missiles  were  impelled ;  but  perhaps 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  bis  prowess  was  not  exaggerated  by  flattery. 
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awe  with  which  the  terrible  severity 
of  Mouradf  and  the  condign  punish- 
ment which  instantly  followed  the 
smallest  infraction  of  his  orders*  had 
inspired  the  troops,  who>  a  few  years 
previously*  had  threatened  his  throne 
and  life*  that  neither  mutiny  nor  mur- 
murs were  heard  as  the  vast  host 
pressed  steadily  onward  to  the  fron- 
tier where  the  work  of  death  was  ap- 
pointed to  commence.  But  the  pre- 
sence of  Mourad  through  this  march, 
(the  last  personal  vblt  pud  by  any  of 
the  Ottoman  monarchs  to  the  Interior 
Asiatic  provinces  of  their  empire,) 
was  as  the  progress  of  the  Angel  of 
Death  to  the  Anatolian  pashas  and  go- 
vernors* whose  malversations  and  op- 
pressions were  scrutinized  and  chas- 
tised with  an  unrelenting  rigour  which 
even  exceeded  that  exhibited  three 
years  earlier  in  the  march  to  Eriwan. 
As  the  delinquents  approached  to  kiss 
the  stirrup  of  the  sultan*  their  heads 
rolled  in  the  dust  before  his  horse's 
feet :  the  ancient  partisans  of  Abaza 
were  especially  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion: and  the  pasha  of  Karamania* 
who  had  hoped  to  find  favour  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  state  of  disci- 
pline and  equipment  in  which  he  pre- 
sented his  contingent,  was  consigned 
to  the  headsman*  by  an  ingenious  re- 
finement of  tyranny,  for  that  very  rea« 
son  I  His  government  had  recently 
been  the  scene  of  some  disorders ;  and 
Mourad*  exclaiming  that  only  indo- 
lence or  disaffection  could  have  pre- 
vented a  leader  who  commanded  such 
troops  from  more  speedily  quelling 
these  tumults*  gave  the  signal  of 
death  1*  But  these  interludes  of  blood- 
shed were  not  suffered  to  retard  the 
route  of  the  army :  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  were  successively  crossed 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  course  :  and 
on  the  15th  of  November*  the  heads 
of  the  Ottoman  columns  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Bagdad*  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  draw  round 
the  devoted  city  the  last  leaguer  which 
its  ramparts  have  been  hitherto  des- 
tined to  sustain. 

The  tidings  of  the  storm  which  im- 
pended over  his  frontier,  had  for  a 
moment  appeared  to  rouse  from  his 
drunken  lethargy  the  weak  and  effe« 
minate  successor  of  Abbas  the  Great, 
and  he  declared  his  intention  of  march- 
ing in  person  to  the  relief  of  the  most 
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glorious  trophy  of  the  Persian  arms: 
but  Shah- Soon*  though  endowed  with 
a  full  share  of  the  cold-blooded  crueltv 
which  sullied  the  great  qualities  of  his 
grandfather,  was  utterly  destitute  of 
the  courage  and  capacity  which  had 
distinguished  that  mightiest  of  the 
Seffavean  line :  and  he  speedily  fonnd 
in  the  incursions  of  the  Uzbeks  into 
Khorassan*  and  the  danger  of  an  at- 
tack from  the  Mogul  emperor*  Skah- 
Jehan,  (who  had  possessed  himself  of 
Candahar*)  an  excuse  for  remaining 
immersed  in  his  harem  at  Isfahan, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  should  thus 
be  equidistant  from  whichever  point 
might  first  require  his  presence.  Bag- 
dad was  left  to  its  own  resources ;  bat 
the  fortifications  were  strong  and 
entire :  the  stores  and  munitions  were 
ample:  and  the  valiant  governor* 
Bektash-Khan*  who  had  under  his 
orders  three  other  khans*  seventeen 
sulianSi  (a  title  which  in  Persia  im- 
plies a  secondary  military  rank*)  and 
a  garrison  of  nearly  80,000  troops* 
including  12,000  iuffenktffis  or  regu- 
lar musketeers*  resolved  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  enemy.  The  city  was 
soon  completely  invested  by  the  Otto- 
mans* and  the  sultan  in  person  assign- 
ed to  the  different  commanders  the 
posts  against  which  their  attack  was 
severally  to  be  directed :  the  tenta  of 
the  Grand- Vizir*  the  Agaof  the  janis- 
saries* and  the  Roumili-Valessi*  were 
pitched  opposite  the  Ak-Kapi  or 
White  Gate*  the  bastions  adjoming 
which  were  selected  as  the  moat  vul- 
nerable point*  being*  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Persian  prisc^ers,  the 
only  part  of  the  defences  which  had 
not  been  strengthened  since  the  last 
siege  by  Khosroo-pasha :  while  the 
long  circuit  of  the  walls*  to  the  Kar- 
anlik-Kapi  or  Gate  of  Darkness*  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
city*  were  watched  by  the  divisions 
under  the  Capitan-pasha*  the  Anadoli- 
Valessi,  and  the  Kena^a  or  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  J  anissaries.  The  serpur- 
dahs,  or  screens  of  the  imperial  tents* 
were  erected  on  an  eminence  above 
the  Tigris,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Imam 
Abu>  Hanifah ;  but  Mourad,  declaring 
that*  while  Bagdad  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  heretics*  he  felt  unworthy 
to  enter  the  mausoleum  of  the  Sooni 
saint,  took  up  bis  quarters  among  the 
soldiers*  whon^   he   encouraged   by 


This  incident  ii  placed  by  Von  Hammer  in  the  campaign  of  Eriwan. 
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largesses  and  promises  in  the  work  of 
opening  the  trenches  and  placing  the 
eannon  in  posidon.  Fired  by  the  pre« 
sence  and  example  of  their  sovereign^ 
the  janissaries  and  topjis  laboured 
irith  unremitting  zeal:  and  on  the 
eighth  morning  a  tremendous  shout  of 
Allah  Akbor!  resounding  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  linesi  and 
followed  by  a  general  discbarge  of  all 
their  artillery  against  the  ramparts* 
warned  the  besieged  that  the  work  of 
destruction  was  about  to  commence  in 
earnest.  Thirty-six  battering  guns 
cast  expressly  for  this  purpose*  and 
each  canning  a  ball  of  seventy  pounds 
weight,  with  two  hundred  pieces  of 
inferior  calibre*  incessantly  poured 
their  shot  against  the  Persian  defences* 
and  bulwark  and  battlement  rapidly 
crumbled  away  before  this  iron 
shower :  and  while  1 2^000  horse* 
under  the  orders  of  Shaheen-pasha* 
hovered  about  the  environs  to  intercept 
the  convoys  which  might  arrive  from 
Isfahan,  the  Emir  of  the  desert  Arabs* 
Abu-Rish*  poured  ample  supplies  of 
provisions  into  the  Ottoman  camp. 
The  frequent  sallies  of  the  garrison 
were  encountered  and  repulsed  by  the 
superior  numbers  of  their  opponents : 
and  in  one  of  these  casual  onslaughts* 
a  Persian  champion  of  colossal  stature 
and  redoubted  prowess*  was  confronted 
hand  to  hand  by  the  sultan  in  person* 
and  cloven  down  after  a  desperate 
conflict  by  Uie  sabre  of  the  monarch. 
The  Kooshler-Kalaasi*  or  Castle  of 
the  Birds*  a  fortification  which  com- 
manded the  course  of  the  Tigris*  was 
carried  by  a  coup-de-maini  while, 
after  thirty  days  of  constant  can- 
nonade* the  walls  and  towers  were 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  tower 
of  Cicala*  so  csJled  from  its  having 
been  erected  by  that  famous  general 
when  pasha  of  Bagdad*  was  the  first 
which  fell:  three  others  shared  its 
fate :  and  for  the  space  of  800  yards, 
the  defences  were  so  completely  level- 
led* that*  in  the  words  of  a  Turkish 
writer*  *'  a  blind  man  might  have  gal- 
loped over  them  with  loose  bridle, 
without  his  horse  stumbling."  The 
fosse*  whieh  is  described  as  having 
been  *'deep  as  the  height  of  three 
men**'  was  filled  with  innumerable 
fascines  and  sacks  of  earth ;  and*  De- 
cember 22*  the  signal  was  given  for 
the  general  assault. 
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The  25th  oda  of  janissaries  volun- 
teered for  the  forlorn  hope;  and  at 
the  roll  of  the  drums*  the  Ottomans 
sprung  from  the  trenches*  and  rushed 
with  furious  cries  towards  the  breach : 
but  the  assailants  were  met  by  the. 
Persians  amid  the  uncertain  footing  of 
the  fascines*  and  the  fragments  of  the 
ruined  works*  with  gallantry  equal  to 
their  own*  and  the  conflict*  waged 
with  unflinching  bravery  on  both  sides 
with  scimitar*  pike*  and  dagger*  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  short  winter's  day 
without  advantage  on  either  side.  The 
combat  of  the  following  day  had  a  si- 
milar result.  The  sultan*  advancing 
to  the  brink  of  the  ditch*  in  vain  excit- 
ed the  attacking  columns  by  voice  and 
gesture*  and  supplied  the  vacancies  in 
their  ranks  by  continual  reinforce- 
ments :  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ottomans 
failed  to  overbear  the  indomitable  va- 
lour of  the  Persians;  and  Mourad* 
after  retiring  to  his  tent*  overwhelmed 
with  bitter  reproaches  tlie  grand-vizir* 
Tayyar- Mohammed- Pasha*  to  whose 
inertness  he  attributed  the  want  of 
success.  "  Would  to  Allah*"  replied 
the  vizir,  "  that  it  were  as  easy  for  me 
to  ensure  the  con(}uest  of  Bagdad  to 
my  Padishah,  as  it  will  be  to  die  in 
the  breach  in  his  service;*'  and  ac- 
cordingly on  the  following  dav* 
(Christmas-eve*  1638,)  he  headed  in 
person  the  final  assault.  Unrivalled 
as  an  archer  except  by  the  sultan  him- 
self* he  plunged  Into  the  thickest  of 
the  mel6e*  dealing  death  around  him 
with  hb  bow*  while  hb  attendants 
emulated  the  prowess  of  their  master* 
till  a  body  of  tuffenkdjis  posted  in  an 
adjacent  building*  recognizing  the  per- 
son of  the  Turkish  hero*  .poured  a 
deadly  volley  Into  the  midst  of  the 
group.  The  vizir  fell*  pierced  by  a 
ball  m  the  throat*  "  and  the  bird  of 
his  soul"  (in  the  words  of  Naima) 
"  fled  from  Its  earthly  cage  to  the  rose- 
buslies  of  paradise;  while  many  around 
him  quaffed  the  sherbet  of  martyrdom." 
The  loss  of  their  leader  discouraged 
the  Ottomans*  and  their  zeal  was  be- 
ginning to  waver,  when  a  spahilar-agaj^ 
extricating  himself  from  the  press*  in- 
formed the  sultan  of  the  fate  of  Tay- 
yar-Mohammed.  "  At  this  news*" 
(says  a  contemporary  Turkish  writer,*) 
"  a  blessed  tear  bedewed  the  cheek  of  the 
Emperor:^'  but  this  evidence  of  human 
feeling*  probably  the  first  and  last  in. 


See  the  Belation  du  Biege  de  Babylom,  gtvea  In  Tvklsh  end  Fnnck,  from  a 
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to  which  Mourad  was  ever  betrayed, 
speedily  yanished;  and  instantly  send- 
ing the  seals  to  the  Capitan-pasha  Mus- 
tapha,  he  ordered  the  attack  to  be 
pressed  with  redoubled  energy.  «•  The 
combat/*  says  the  writer,  quoted  by 
Du  Loir,  **  was  now  renewed  with 
such  fury,  that  neither  Roostam,  Ka- 
herman,  nor  any  other  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  eyer  saw  such  an  engage- 
ment: the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
whistling  of  arrows,  the  clashing  of 
swords,  and  the  never-ceasing  roar  of 
artillery  and  musketry  on  both  sides, 
rent  the  hearts  of  the  warriors  in 
twain,  and  filled  both  earth  and  air 
with  a  noise  more  terrible  than  that  of 
thunder ; "  but  the  stubborn  perseve- 
rance of  the  Turks,  inflamed  to  des* 
peration  by  the  fall  of  the  vizir,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  resbtance,  pre- 
vailed at  length  over  all  the  efforts  of 
the  garrison .  The  Persians  were  driven 
from  post  to  post ;  and  ere  the  sun 
set  upon  the  scene  of  carnage,  the 
hand* surmounted*  green  ensigns  of 
the  Fatimites  (which  Shah-Soofi  had 
recently  adopted  to  commemorate  his 
descent  fiom  Ali)  were  torn  down  in 
an  quarters,  and  Uie  crimson  and  cres- 
cent-spangled banner  of  the  Osmanli 
caliphs'  was  hoisted  in  triumph  on  the 
shattered  ramparts,  whence  it  has  con- 
tinued to  float  till  the  present  day. 

''The  city's  taken,  but  not  render- 
ed ;*'  the  Ottomans  were  in  possession 
of  the  outer  defences,  but  25,000  Per- 
sians were  still  in  arms  in  the  interior 
of  the  town ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
Christmas-day  the  victors  were  pre- 
paring to  complete  their  conquest, 
when  ''those  accursed  swine  of  Sheahs 
cried  from  the  battlements  of  the  for- 
tified houses  to  the  glorious  sultan— 
•  AmAn,  Amfln,  (mercy,)  Lord  of  the 
Koran  and  Caliph  of  the  world !  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  souls  of 
your  ancestors,  grant  us  quarter  I ["  A 
suspension  of  arms  was  accordingly 
proclaimed,  and  the  remainder  of  that 
day  granted  for  the  vanquished  to  eva-« 
cuate  the  city.  The  governor  Bek- 
tash-Khan  repaired  to  the  Ottoman 
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camp,  and  was  ushered  through  a 
double  rank  of  spahis  and  janissaries, 
"each  of  whose  unsheathed  swords 
was  terrible  as  a  seven-headed  dragon, 
to  the  tent  of  Mourad,  who  at  first  re- 
ceived  him  with  sternness,  but  speedily 
relenting,  complimented  him  on  hig 
gallant  defence,  and  invested  him  with 
a  pelisse  of  honour  and  a  plume  of 
heron's  feathers ;  after  which  the  Per- 
sian retired  to  the  quarters  of  the  new 
grand- vizir,  and  sent  a  written  man- 
date to  Meer-Futteh,  the  second  in 
command,  and  Khalaf-Khan,  the  gen- 
eral of  the  tufienkdjis,  desiring  them 
to  evacuate  the  place  with  their  troops 
before  noon  of  that  day. 

But  in  the  interim  the  work  of  blood 
had  recommenced  within  the  city ;  a 
rumour  spread  through  the  Persian 
ranks  that  the  governor  had  betrayed 
them,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  own 
safety.  The  Ottomans  were  already 
pillaging  the  houses  in  defiance  of  the 
capitulation ;  the  garrison  again  stood 
to  their  arms,  and  partial  conflicts  took 
place  in  the  streets  and  among  the 
ruins.  The  ofllcers  sent  into  the  town 
by  the  sultan  to  enforce  the  terms  oi 
the  surrender,  in  vain  strove  to  re- 
establish order ;  and  while  a  number 
of  Roumiliot  troops,  crowding  into  the 
presence  of  Mourad,  remonstrated 
with  loud  cries  and  furious  gestures 
against  the  extension  of  mercy  to  the 
heretics,  beneath  whose  weapons  so 
many  of  tiieir  comrades  had  fallen,  a 
party  of  Persians,  conceiving  their 
fate  to  be  inevitable,  took  fefuge  in  a 
tower  which  had  remained  uninjured, 
and  re-opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
Turks  who  thronged  the  streets.  Their 
first  discharge  killed  the  Reis-Effendi ; 
and  Mourad,  exasperated  to  fury  by 
the  announcement  of  his  minister's 
fall,  instantly  ordered  Ali- Pasha  An- 
lan-Zadah  to  enter  the  town  at  the 
head  of  the  janissaries,  and  slaughter 
without  mercy  every  one  who  resisted. 
All  the  gates  were  now  thrown  open, 
and  myriads  of  Turks,  thirsting  for 
plunder  and  revenge,  poured  into  the 
doomed  city.    Khalsf- Khan  and  some 


narrailYo  written  by  sn  officer  of  the  seraglio,  in  the  Voyages  du  Sieur  du  Loir,  Paris, 
1654 :  an  interesting  and  authentic  account,  which  we  have  in  a  great  measure  fol- 
lowed. 

*  The  open  hand  is  both  the  religious  and  national  emblem  of  the  Persians,  and  sur- 
mounts the  staff  of  their  standards  as  the  crescent  does  those  of  the  Turks ;  the  thumb 
of  the  band  represents  Mahommed,  and  the  four  fiogers  his  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Ali  and  Fatima,  with  their  martyred  sons  Hassan  and  Hussein. 
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other  superior  officers  threw  them- 
selves on  the  protecdon  of  the  Silih- 
hdar-pasha*  and  were  sent  to  the  camp 
as  prisoners ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison,  after  a  short  and  fruitless 
struggle  against  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  gave  way, 
and  crowded  in  wild  confusion  towards 
the  Gate  of  Darkness,  "invoking bless- 
ings" (in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
Turkish  narrative  before  quoted)  <'on 
the  whip  and  the  stirrup,  by  the  aid  of 
irhich  they  hoped  to  urge  their  horses 
in  successful  flight."  ^  But  this  hoped- 
for  avenue  of  escape  was  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  troops  of  Damas- 
cus and  Egypt,  and  all  who  attempted 
to  issue  from  it  were  instantly  cut  to 
pieces.  The  Persians,  surrounded  on 
every  side,  were  exposed  without  de« 
fence  to  the  murderous  fire  of  the  ar- 
tiUery,  which  wrought  fearful  havoc 
among  their  dense  and  disordered 
masses ;  and  the  scimitar  and  yataghan 
completed  the  horrible  butchery. 
Through  the  whole  day  the  massacre 
continued;  the  vaults  and  cellars*  were 
choked  with  Uie  bodies  of  victims  who 
liad  in  vain  sought  concealment ;  *'  the 
blood  flowed  in  a  torrent  which  would 
sweep  away  a  horse,  and  the  faces  of 
the  orthodox  soldiers  attained  resplen- 
dent whiteness  from  their  holy  zeal  in 
the  extermination  of  the  Sheahs,  whose 
presence  had  profaned  the  city  of  the 
caliphate!!"  Of  30,000  men,  the 
number  of  which  the  garrison  had 
originally  consisted,  scarcely  300  re- 
mained alive,  t  And  on  the  evening 
of  Christmas-day,  the  1 16th  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  Rhodes  before  the 
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arms  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  Mou- 
rad-Ghazi  entered  Bagdad  through 
the  white  gate,  I  surrounded  by  the 
ensigns  of  imperial  pomp,  and,  traver- 
sing the  corpse-encumbered  streets, 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of 
the  governor ;  whence,  on  the  foDew- 
ing  day,  after  baring  published  an 
amnesty  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  resident  inhabitants,  he  repaired 
in  state  to  the  shrine  of  the  Imam- 
Azem  Abu>  Hanlfah,  in  order  to  ofier 
thanksgiring  for  the  restoration  of  the 
city  to  the  rule  of  the  Soonis,  and  to 
superintend  in  person  the  obsequies  of 
the  slain  grand- vizir,  who  was  interred 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  martyr  in 
the  burial-place  of  his  father*  a  former 
pasha  of  Bagdad,  close  to  the  vene- 
rated tomb  of  the  Imam. 

The  mercy  at  first  extended  to  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  has  been  attri- 
buted by  some  writers  to  the  emotions 
of  pity  excited  in  the  mind  of  Mourad 
by  theplaintivestrains§  of  Shah-Kouli, 
{servant  of  the  Shah,)  a  famous  Per- 
sian musician,  who  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Turkish  camp ;  but  this  unwonted 
mood  was  of  short  duration  ;  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Soonis  which  had 
marked  the  occupation  of  Bagdad  by 
Shah  Abbas  fifteen  years  previously, 
was  destined  erelong  to  be  fearfully 
avenged.  The  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine,  by  which  800  janissaries 
were  JLilled  and  wounded,  aroused  the 
sanguinary  temperament  of  the  Sultan 
to  fresh  deeds  of  destruction ;  the  cala- 
mity was  attributed,  without  examina- 
tion or  proof,  to  a  conspiracy  among 
the  Persians ;  and  a  firman  was  pro- 


*  These  sabterraneous  Tftults,  unusual  in  Oriental  towns,  are  a  peculiarity  of  Bag- 
dad. "  The  moit  singular  feature  of  the  habitations  i«  the  serdauba,  (celltrs,)  which 
are  under  ground,  and  from  which  the  external  atmosphere  is,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  care- 
fally  excluded.  In  the  hottest  weather,  when  the  simoom  sweeps  OYer  the  town  from 
the  desert,  I  have  known  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  rise  as  high  as  124^.  The  in- 
babitanta  on  such  occasions  retreat  to  these  recesses,  which  are  of  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness,  the  thermometer  rarely  exceeding  90® ! " — Wxlstkd's  City  of  the  Caliphs^  i. 
266. 

f  The  loss  of  the  Turks  during  the  siege,  as  reported  by  their  own  writers,  amount- 
ed to  5000  killed,  and  10,000  wounded. 

X  This  gate  was  walled  up  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Mourad,  in  accordance 
with  a  Turkish  custom,  which  considers  the  entrance  through  which  the  Sultan  makes 
his  first  ingress  into  any  city,  as  ever  afterwards  sacred  to  his  exclusive  use  :  it  has 
always  since  remained  closed,  as  no  Ottoman  monarch  has  hitherto  revisited  Bagdad, 
and  its  barricaded  portal  is  now  called  the  gate  of  the  Talisman. 

§  Mourad  was  passionately  devoted  to  music,  and  himself  an  accomplished  per^ 
former ;  his  musical  feasts  are  compared  by  Evliya,  who  often  participated  in  them, 
to  those  of  Hussein-Baikra,  a  Timnride  prince  of  Khorsssani  famous  for  bis  patron- 
age of  the  fine  arts. 
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olaimed  through  the  army  by  the 
tchaooshes,  ordainiDg  the  instant  exe- 
cution of  every  one  of  that  nation, 
without  distinction,  in  the  camp  or  the 
city  I  The  streets  again  ran  red  with 
blood ;  two  Koordish  soldiers,  detected 
in  attempting  to  favour  the  escape  of 
one  of  the  proscribed  creed,  were  sum- 
marily impaled  alive  as  a  warning  to 
their  comrades  of  the  danger  of  mis- 
placed humanity.  And  while  the  lower 
classes  were  confounded  in  indi;9cri. 
minate  doom,  a  thousand  captiyes  of 
superior  station,  including  three  hun- 
dred pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the 
shrines  of  Meshed  and  Kerhelah,  were 
marshalled  before  the  tent  of  the  Sul- 
tan. A  soldier,  with  ready  weapon, 
was  posted  at  the  side  of  each  victim. 
After  an  interval  of  dreadful  suspense, 
the  curtains  of  the  pavilion  were 
thrown  open  on  a  signal  given ;  and» 
as  Mourad  ascended  his  throne,  a 
thousand  severed  heads  fell  in  the  same 
instant  to  the  ground,  and  the  skill  of 
the  executioners  was  rewarded  by  a 
donation  from  the  monarch  I  "  Ha- 
ving thus,**  in  the  words  of  the  Otto- 
man historian  Abdul- Rahman  Effendi, 
"  effectually  cleansed  Bagdad  from  the 
presence  of  a  pestilent  sect  who  were 
equally  unfit  to  live  and  to  die ;"  and, 
having  restored  to  their  pristine  splen- 
dour the  tombs  of  the  Sooni  Imams, 
which  had  been  despoiled  of  their  trea* 
sures  and  rich  ornaments  by  Shah 
Abbas,  Mourad  at  length  bade  adieu 
to  the  blood-drenched  ruins  of  the 
fallen  Queen  of  the  £ast,  and,  after 
appointing  the  aga  of  the  janissaries 
Pasha  of  Bagdad  with  a  garrison  of 
]  2,000  men,  set  out  in  triumph  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  (February  1639,) 
on  his  return  to  Constantinople. 

The  martial  pomp  of  the  procession 
which  signalised  his  entry  into  the  ca- 
pital has  been  described  in  detail  by 
several  Turkish  annalists,  and  merits 
commemoration  as  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  people  of  Constantinople 
witnessed  the  spectacle,  so  frequent  in 
earlier  times,  of  their  monarch  return- 
ing victorious  from  the  scene  of  his 
warlike  achievements.  Mourad  arrived 
by  sea  from  Nicomedia,  escorted  by  a 
squadron  of  fifty-eight  galleys,  on  the 


9  th  of  June,  and  on  the  following 
morning  "  repaired  to  his  palace  with 
a  splendour  and  magnificence  which 
no  tongue  can  tell,  nor  pen  adequately 
illustrate.   The  balconies  and  roofs  of 
the  houses  were  every  where  thronged 
with  people,  who  exclaimed  vrith  en- 
thusiasm, <  The  blessing  of  God  be  on 
thee,  O  conqueror !    Welcome,  Mou- 
rad 1  May  thy  victories  be  fortunate !  * 
The  Sultan  was  sheathed  in  resplen- 
dent armour  of  polished  steel,  with  a 
leopard  skin  thrown  over  hb  shoulders, 
and  wore  in  his  turban  a  triple  aigrette, 
placed  obliquely  in  the  Persian  mode. 
He  rode  a  Nogay  charger,  and  was 
followed  by  seven  Arab  led  horses 
with  jewelled  caparisons,  while  trum- 
pets and  cymbius  resounded  before 
him,  and  twenty- two  Persian  Khans* 
were  led  captives  at  the  imperial  stir- 
rup.    As  he  passed  along,  he  looked 
proudly  on  each  side,  like  a  lion  who 
has  seized  his  prey,  and  saluted  the 
people,  who  shouted  Barih' Allah  I  and 
threw  themselves  with  their  faces  to 
the  ground.    All  the  vessels  of  war 
fired  constant  salutes,  so  that  the  sea 
seemed  in  a  blaze;  and  seven  days 
and  nights  were  devoted  to  constant 
rejdicings."  The  next  day  the  Sultan 
gave  audience  in  grand  divan  to  the 
residents  of  the  European  powers,  and 
received  the  felicitations  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  the  adulatory  odes  of  the 
court  poets  on  his  recent  conquest.  A 
passage  from  one  of  these  compositions, 
by  Jouri,  the  most  celebrated  Turkish 
lyrist  of  the  age,  may  be  cited  as  a  de- 
lectable instance  of  the  extravagance 
of  Oriental  panegyric ; — *'  Thou  (Mou- 
rad) art  the  magnetic  pole  towards 
which  the  universe  turns  trembling,  . 
like  the  needle  of  the  compass :  but 
trembling  not  with  the  dread  of  anni- 
hilation from  thy  might,  so  much  as 
from  the  earnest  desire  of  laying  its 
homage,  in  token  of  absolute  submis- 
sion to  thy  Willi  before  thy  august  foot- 
stool!" 

The  catastrophe  of  Bagdad,  how- 
ever, closed  the  long  and  desolating 
series  of  wan  in  which  the  two  em- 
pires had  been  engaged^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  short  and  hollow  intervals 
of  peace,  for  near  a  century  and  a 


*  Bektash-Khan,  the  ex-governor  of  Bagdad,  (who  was  not  a  native  Persian,  but  an 
Armenian  renegade,)  had  embraced  the  service  of  the  Porte,  And  had  received  from 
Mourad  the  promise  of  a  pashalik ;  but  be  wai  poisoned  by  his  own  wife,  who  was  in- 
dignant at  this  second  apostasy. 
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half:  the  enervated  Shah- Soofi  shrunk 
from  a  prolonged  contest  with  the 
energy  and  ferocity  of  Mourad ; '  and 
a  Persian  envoy  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople in  September^  hearing  full  powers 
to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty.  The 
pacification  of  1555,  between  Soliman 
the  Magnificent  and  Shah  Tahmas^« 
was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  terri'* 
torial  arrangements*  Eriwan  was  re* 
stored^as  a  frontier  fortress^  to  Persia^ 
which  solemnly  ceded  in  perpetuity 
Bagdad  with  its  dependencies,  and 
most  of  the  other  extensive  territories 
subdued  by  the  Turks  along  the  east- 
em  boundary :  and  the  friendly  rela« 
tions  thus  established  remained  undis- 
turbed for  eighty  years,  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  house  of  Soofi  by  the  Aff- 
ghans.  But  Mourad  did  not  long  sur^ 
vive  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  having  thus 
victoriously  terminated'  the  tedious 
strife  between  the  Porte  and  her  here- 
ditary enemy.  Early  in  the  ensuing 
year  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  in 
consequence  of  a  debauc^  of  wine,  a 
vice  with  which  he  had  been  infected 
from  the  example  of  the  renegade  Per- 
sian Khan  of  £riwan,  Emir-Gounah, 
who  had  become,  under  the  Turkish 
name  of  Yusuf- Pasha,  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite associates;  and,  though  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  at  first 
prombed  to  overcome  the  malady,  the 
superstitiousdread  which  overwhelmed 
him  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the 
same  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  it  had 
occupied  at  his  birth,  gave  a  fatal 
shock  to  his  faculties ;  and^  on  Feb. 
9,  1640,  "  SulUn  Mourad,"  in  the 
words  of  the  Turkish  annalist,  "  after 
having  been  lord  of  the  carpet  (con- 
fined to  his  bed)  for  fifteen  days,  quitted 
this  transitory  world  for  the  kingdom 
of  eternity**  before  he  had  completed 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In 
his  last  moments  he  gave  peremptory 
orders  for  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ibrahim ;  but  the  execution  of  this  sa- 
vage mandate,  which  would  have  ex- 
tinguished at  a  blow  the  whole  Impe* 
rial  family,  was  eluded  by  the  contri- 
vance of  the  officers  of  the  palace  and 
the  Sultana- Walidah,  and  the  eves  of 
Mourad  were  closed  in  death  without 
his  becoming  conscious  of  the  decep- 
tion which  had  been  practised. 

The  character  and  reign  of  Mourad- 
Ghazi  form  a  remarkable  episode  in 
the  drama  of  Ottoman  history.  That 
he  was,  as  Von  Hammer  calls  him, '« a 
t^^rant  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
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term,  a  tyrant  insatiable  of  blood  and 
vengeance,*'  appears  on  the  first  view 
too  palpable  a  truth  to  be  either  denied 
or  palliated.  In  utter  recklessness  of 
human  life,  and  in  the  sanguinary  and 
inexorable  punishments  which  instantly 
followed  the  smallest  breach  of  his 
mandates,  even  his  ancestor  S'eUm  I., 
though  distinguished  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Othman  by  the  epithet  of 
Yavoozf  or  Ferocious,  falls  tar  short 
of  him  :  and  the  catalogue  of  execu- 
tions and  massacres  which  mark  his 
reign,  and  particularly  the  last  seven 
years,  after  be  had  established  his  as* 
cendency  over  the  janissaries,  presents 
an  appalling  register  of  bloodshed. 
Yet  j  ustice  required,  thatbefore  we  con- 
sign Mourad  to  execration  as  a  sullen 
and  brutal  despot,  (in  which  light  the 
generality  of  European  historians  have 
represented  him,)  we  should  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed  on  the  throne, 
and  the  state  of  the  empire  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  and  following 
his  accession.  By  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Osman,  (towards  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  felt  the  strong  attachment 
of  a  youthful  mind,)  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  his  uncle  Mustapha,  the  nomi- 
nal sovereignty  devolved  on  him  be* 
fore  he  had  passed  his  eleventh  year ; 
and  his  boyhood  was  spent  amid  scenes 
of  sedition  and  bloodshed  from  the  un- 
controlled violence  of  the  soldiery,  in 
which  his  friends  and  ministers  were 
repeatedly  sacrificed  before  his  eyes, 
and  his  own  life  more  than  once  placed 
in  the  extremest  peril :  but  he  conti- 
nued to  cherish  a  deep  and  deadly 
thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  authors  of 
these  outrages ;  and  the  dissimulation 
which  he  was  compelled  for  several 
years  to  practise,  imparted  a  character 
of  fierce  and  vindictive  cruelty  to  the 
retribution  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
acted. Still  his  measures  of  severity, 
though  unsparing  even  to  extermina- 
tion,  were  directed  principally  against 
those  guilty  or  suspected  of 'offences 
against  the  state :  he  is  charged  with 
few  of  those  wanton  and  capricious 
acts  of  useless  barbarity  which  stain 
the  annals  of  the  Sefikvean  monarchs 
of  Persia ;  and  the  new  aspect  which 
the '  administration  assumed  under  the 
later  years  of  his  rule,  shows  that  the 
searching  and  summary  justice  of  the 
scimitar  and  bowstring  had  proved,  at 
least  for  the  time,  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  manifold  disorders  whioh  tho 
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imbecility  of  the  sovereign  since  Soli- 
man  had  suffered  to  take  root*  and 
which  had  reached  their  climax  at  this 
juncture.  The  janissaries^  who  had 
disposed*  according  to  their  lawless 
pleasure*  alike  of  the  throne  of  the 
sultan  and  the  property  of  the  citizen* 
were  reduced  to  mute  and  awe-stricken 
obedience :  the  spabis  were  reformed* 
and  depriyed  of  the  public  domains 
which  they  had  usurpea :  the  profligate 
peculation*  before  which  the  interior  - 
revenues  of  the  state  had  almost  dis- 
appeared*  was  checked  by  prompt 
punishment  of  the  offenders,  and  by 
the  institution  of  a  new  and  more  aecu* 
rate  system  of  finance  regulation—* 
while  the  numerous  revolts  which  had 
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distracted  the  provinces*  every  where 
disappeared  or  were  crushed*  and  the 
ancient  frontiers  were  re-established 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  triumphant 
peace  with  Persia.  The  Ottoman  em- 
pire* in  a  word,  which  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  disruption  at  the  accession  of 
Mourad*  received*  under  his  fierce  but 
energetic  sway*  an  infusion  of  new  life* 
and  continued  to  maintain  its  ancient 
formidable  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  Eorope 
till  the  end  of  the  century*  when  the 
defeat  of  Vienna,  and  the  disastrous 
war  which  succeeded*  broke  for  ever 
the  spell  of  Turkish  power*  and  pre- 
pared the  gradual  but  inevitable  de- 
cline which  marked  its  history  dnriog 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry. 


EEVIBW  OP  AN  UNPUBLISHED  TRAGEDY. 


It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
some  modest  youth,  some  third  cousin 
perhaps*  or  other  indescribably  far  off 
relative*  who  has  written*  be  it  prose 
or  poetry*  play  or  novel*  desires  above 
all  things  that  we  should  condescend 
to  read  his  production*  and  give  him 
our  candid  opinion  upon  its  merits. 
We*  with  as  many  turns  and  doubles 
as  a  frightened  hare*  endeavour  to 
make  our  escape  from  the  honour 
about  to  be  conferred.  If  escape  is 
impossible,  we  practise  as  many  tricks 
and  artifices  in  order  to  convey*  in  the 
gentlest  of  all  manners*  some  advice* 
which  in  substance  is  extremely  un- 
palatable. Of  these  matters*  however* 
we  shall  not  speak  at  present ;  for  we 
are  just  now  in  the  vein  of  amiable 
and  indulgent  criticism.  Amongst 
the  manuscripts  which  have  come  into 
our  hands*  there  is  one  that  has  this 
singularity  connected  with  it ;  the 
writer  seems  really,  and  in  good  faith* 
to  have  no  idea  of  publishing,  to  have 
never  contemplated  the  use  of  printer's 
ink.  When  we  mention  that  this  per- 
formance is  a  tragedy  1 — it  will  be  said 
at  once  that  it  would  be  mere  nonsense 
to  print  it ;  for  all  this  he  is  not  the 
less  singular  in  his  abstinence. 

The  knowledge  that  this  manuscript* 
affcer  lying  a  certain  space  of  time  in 
desk  or  escritoire*  will  assuredly  be 
one  day  torn  up  in  a  general  massacre 
of  papers*  gave  it*  by  one  of  those  ca- 
prices of  feeling  which  even  critics  are 
subject  to,  a  species  of  interest  in  our 
eyes.  "  What  a  world  was  here  I "  we 
said  pathetically*  as  we  turned  over 


the  close  written  pages*  "what  a  world 
of  sentiment*  and  thought*  and  cha- 
racter, put  together  doubtless  with  in- 
finite pains,  and  not  without  bursts  of 
triumph,  by  this  industrious  architect 
—and  all  for  nothing !"  We  glanced 
at  a  line  here  and  there*  not  with  the 
design  of  forming  any  judgment  on 
its  deserts — we  looked  on  it  as  a 
doomed  thing — but  with  an  idle  curio- 
sity to  see  what  it  wtu  that  had  been 
so  carefully  penned*  only  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  style  seemed  to  be*  at 
least*  without  affectation,  simple,  and 
not  so  far  removed  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  as  to  be  dramatically  im- 
probable ;  the  thoughts*  too*  were 
intelligible*  and  there  was  a  touch  of 
melody  in  the  verse ;  a  matter  which 
our  playwrights  very  wisely  give 
themselves  little  concern  about.  At 
last* .  as  we  continued  this  desultory 
perusal*  we  took  the  generous  resolu- 
tion of  extracting  some  fragments  from 
the  poem*  and  thus  saving  them  from 
that  total  oblivion  for  which  they  were 
destined.  Our  readers  must  deter- 
mine how  far  we  have  allowed  a  ca- 
price of  good-nature  to  steal  a  march 
upon  our  critical  judgment 

The  subject  of  this  piece — ^it  is  call- 
ed «*  King  Edgar,  a  play"— is  the  well 
known  story  of  the  Lady  Elfrida* 
whom  Athelwold  was  sent  to  woo  for 
King  Edgar*  and  whom  he*  by  treach- 
erously decrying  her  beauty,  obtained 
for  himself.  Dunstan,  of  course.  Is  a 
conspicuous  figure.  Fortunately  we 
have  no  account  to  give  of  the  plot ; 
it  follows  the  history  with  great  fide- 
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lily.     In  tho  characters  only  is  there  fanatical  is  portrayed  in  Diinstan; 

any  attempt  at  inyention ;  and  here,  but  his  fanaticism  is  represented  as 

as    the  historical    narrative  is  very  that  of  a  man  of  deep  reflection ;  and 

meagre>  some  recourse  to  imagination  we  are  interested  in  him  by  reason  of 

iras  unayoidable.     Of  Athelwold  the  those  struggles  which  we  see  passing 

irriter  has  made  a  young  nobleman,  in  his  own  mind. 
who,  having  been  educated  at  Rome,        Amongst  Edgar's  amours,  history 

IB  not  only  complete  in  all  the  accom-  has  recorded  one  with  a  fair  nun, 

pliabmenta  of  a  thane,  but  in  all  the  whom  he  contrived  to  carry  off  from  a 

leamiog  of  his  age ;  a  man  of  honour,  convent.     She  is  here  met  with  under 

whose  last  bitterness,  when  the  king  the  name  of  Gilbertba ;  and  the  first 

discoverB  his  deceit,  is  not  the  loss  of  scene  represents  the  monarch  and  his 

life,  but  remorse  for  the  unworthy  new  mistress,  who  are  interrupted  in 

falsehood  he  had  uttered.     Edgar  is  their  toying  by  the  ghostly  Dunstan. 

Buch  as  we  suppose  all  men  would  The  penance  which  this  subtle  priest 

figure  him,  brave,  but  ostentatious,  thinks  fit  to  inflict  upon  the  king,  is 

fond  of  power,  but  devoted  to  pleasure,  matter  of  hbtory. 
The  priest,  at  once  ambitions   and 

"  Edoae  and  GiLBxaxBA. 

«  Edgar.  Love  thee,  Gilbertha !   By  the  msM,  I  do  I 
Art  thou  not  ikir? — good  argument  for  love  ; 
And  very  gentle  ? — which  is  Iove*s  own  mood  ; 
And  stolen  fruit  withal,  sweet  vestal,  pluck'd 
With  charming  sin  from  consecrated  wslls  ?— - 
Oh,  be  thou  sure  I  love  ! 

OUbertka.  I  will  believe, 

But  still  I  fear  thee. 

Edgar.  Sweet  Gilbertha, 

Cast  fear  away.     The  mistress  of  a  king 
Shoold  bear  a  royal  heart,  love  whilst  he  loves. 
And,  if  he  slights,  meet  scorn  with  equsl  scorn. 

Gilbertha.  Meet  scorn  with  scorn!     Yes,  when  a  woman*s  heart, 
Weighted  with  load  of  sorrow,  has  become 
A  weariness,  when  all  her  pride  is  lost 
In  nnretum'd  affection,  then  her  lord 
Will  bid  her  scorn  him  f     If  such  fate  be  mine 
How  shall  I  scorn,  and  bitterly  despise. 
Hate,  curse,  and  loathe,  and  execrate — 

Edgar.  What  now  !— 

OUberiha.  Myself!  myself! — that  turn'd  from  loving  God 
To  love  his  creature. — (  Weeps.) 

Edgar,  No  tears,  my  beautiful. 

Come,  I  will  kiss  them. 

Enter  DuNSTAif. 

Dunetan,  Guilty  woman,  hence  !-^[GjLBRaTHA  tlcwly  withdraws 

It  grieves  me  much  that,  like  a  second  Nathan, 
I  come  to  chide  my  king. 

Edgar.  Insolent  man ! 

Why  darest  thou  break  upon  my  privacy  ? 

Dunstaan,  I  am  God's  messenger.     What  privacy 
Shuts  out  the  eye  of  heaven  ? 

Edgar.  Presumptuous  priest ! 

— But  say  at  once  thy  purpose.     What  new  gift 
Shall  I  bestow  ?     What  weslth  or  privilege. 
What  lends,  what 'subtle  claim  or  cruel  power, 
Dost  thou  now  covet,  now  prepare  to  wring 
Out  of  thy  monarch's  frailties  ? 

Dunstan.  Gifts  to  me  ! 

Think'st  thou  the  baubles  of  thy  giddy  world 
Are  gifts  to  me,  or  thou  my  benefactor? 

Edgar.  Oh,  perfect  priest!  and  priestly  most  of  all 
In  bold  ingratitude.     So  good  a  man 
Scorns  to  acknowledge  favours  from  his  kind  ; 
NO.  CCCT.  VOL.  XLVIII.  2  Q 
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He  takai  tb«  boon,  and  mtm  his  thanki  for  HeaTsn. 
Pnntlan,  w«  know  your  tenioes— know  ours. 
If  you  did  help  ut  to  tbii  throne  of  England 
8ome  years  before  our  title  had  accrued. 
It  was  your  own  most  pious,  proud  ambition 
That  prompted  you ;  and  in  return  have  we 
Built  and  endow'd,  proclaim' d,  controU'd,  ordain'd| 
Just  u  your  righteous  will  has  dictated. 
My  private  life,  I  pray  thee,  leave  in  peaoer— 
I  am  the  king ! 

Dunttan*        Thou  art  the  king, 
Edgtr  the  Great,  the  monarch  of  this  land. 
I,  Dunstan^  am  a  miserable  worm 
Whom  you  may  crush  and  trample.     I  stand  here 
A  weak  old  man,  wither'd  and  full  of  pains. 
And  your  rude  vassal,  at  a  lordly  hint. 
Might  thrust  me  with  his  staff  into  the' grave. 
But  this  poor  Dunstan,  clad  in  sackcloth  rags. 
Is  God's  vicegerent,  and  his  trembling  voice 
Shall  chide  and  rule  his  sovereign.     Private  life  ! 
Kings  have  no  private  life.     A  monarch's  home 
Is  public  government ; — is  strong  as  laws 
To  give  a  nation  manners,     I  do  urge 
The  scandal  of  your  reign ;  I  bring  reproof, 
Censure,  and  penance  :  if  it  he  your  wish 
I  deal  them  publicly,  I  will  retire. 

Edgar.  Proceed,  divine  ambassador !     ThypQwer^ 
At  least,  is  certain ;  for  the  strongest  man 
Must  yield  to  him  whom  all  the  weak  obey. 
I  cannot  blame  thee  who  am  king  myself 
By  the  same  public  folly  makes  thee  priest. 
Go  with  thy  schooling. 

DunHan.  Thou  ha^t  robb'd  the  church 

Gf  treasure  above  gold,  of  a  pure  soul 
That  pledged  itself  to  manifest  on  earth 
The  perfect  holiness  of  Christian  faith, 
Revealiog,  for  encouragement  of  all, 
A  living  saint  amidst  this  troubled  world. 
Was't  not  enough  to  fill  your  palaces 
With  ministrants  of  lewdness,  and  to  stretch 
O'er  city,-  camp,  and  court,  your  free  desires ; 
But  you  must  rush  within  the  sanctuary, 
Drag  from  the  cloister  the  chaste  spouse  of  Christ, 
And  print  lascivious  kisses  upon  lips 
Sacred  to  prayer  ?  What  answer  dost  thou  make  ?  \ 

Edgar*  Humanity  is  weak — at  least  mine  is. 
1*0  you,  ii)  Yiflions  blest  with  angel  forms, 
Frail  woman  is  as  dust :  to  some  of  us 
The  painted  dust  is  angel  fair  enough, 
Lo,  I  am  penitent.     Deal  gently,  priest. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  your  church  has  not 
A  more  devoted  son ;  and  such  a  son 
Should  find  a  gentle  parent. 

Dunttan.  And  he  shall. 

But  love  is  better  shown  in  chastisement 
Than  ruinous  neglect.     Yon  miist  do  peniMsce  ; 
You  must  abetain 

Edgar,  Consider,  righteous  saint — 

*Twere  well  the  people  knew  I  was  submits 

Pronounce  some  sentence  that  I  can  obey. 

Dun$lcai,  You  must  abstain,  for  seveii  whole  years^-^ 

Edgar,  Artmft4? 

Dunstan,  From  wearing,  save  on  nepesiary  di^i| 
That  regal  vanity,  your  crown. 

^dgar,  I  bow, 
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I  yield  to  the  strict  sentence  of  tlie  church. 
Let  it  be  known,  I  pray,  to  all  the  world 
With  what  humility  I  kiss  the  rod. 

Dungian.  You  must  fast,  too ;  nor  may  yon  Mftck  yowhind 
In  bounty  to  the  church ;  thus  shall  you  show 
To  all  mankind  example  eminent 
Of  penitential  sorrow. 

Edgar.  I  will  fill 

All  England  with  right  npble  edifices. 
Churches  and  monasteries.     I  will  Ihst — 
Fast  publicly,  devoutly,  till  the  appetite 
0*errule  the  better  purpose.     Let  no  priest 
Forget  to  name  this  in  his  homilies.'* 
•  ••••f*e 

In  the  second  act  the  chara^tpr^  inflqeoce  at  t))e  court  of  Edgar.     He 

both  of  Duostan  and  Athelwoldj  are  en4eaYqurstQp^r8q^de  the yqang thane 

made  to  reveal  themselves  in  a  dia-  that  the  studies  to  whioh  he  is  partial 

logue  thej  sustain  together.      Tho  piiy  he  pursued  with  more  advantage 

saint  endeavours  to  gain  over  to  the  iu  the  church ;  while,  if  h9  continues 

church  the  young  nobleman,  whose  separate  from  the  ecclesiastical  body, 

talents  and  efevation  of  character  mark  his  learning  will  expose  him  to  suspi- 

him  out  as  a  worthy  champion  of  her  cion — amongst  the  clergy,  ef  heresy, 

cause,  and  in  whom,  whilst  a  layman,  amongst  the  people,  of  magic  and  un« 

Dunstan  sees  an  obstacle  to  his  own  lawful  studies. 

"  Ihtnstan,  You  are  a  scholar,  hav^  been  hred  at  I^oqie, 
The  seat  of  scholarship ;  can  civil  life 
Present  a  scene  of  labour,  or  of  easoi 
Like  that  a  Benedictine  monastery 
^olds  out  to  such  as  you  ? 

Aihdwold.  I  am  a  scholar, 
At  least  have  spent  soma  hours  in  solitude 
With  books  and  meditation. — Pleasant  hours ! 
Take  whoso  will  the  pomp  of  happiness. 
Wealthy  and  dominion,  give  me  quiet  thoughts 
And  studious  labours,  and  I  rest  content 
With  the  pale  heritage.     I  balance  not 
Ef'n  woman's  love,  and  all  its  dear  results^ 
Of  home  so  populous  with  sprightly  joys. 
With  the  rapt  leisure  of  the  student's  cell. 
But  'tis  because  1  have  some  scholarship, 
Have  somewhat  pondered  upon  God  and  man, 
I  could  not  join  with  Holy  Church.     Start  not ! 
I  am  no  busy  heretic.     If  man, 
In  his  worst  madness,  bid  me  expiate 
With  pangs  of  martyrdom  my  quest  of  truth, 
Lo,  I  am  ready — ^bear  me  to  the  stake  ! 
I  have  no  fear — I  would  not  live  in  fear— 
I  would  not  hold  existence  on  the  bond, 
That,  like  a  coward,  I  ipust  lie  for  life. 
This  for  myself;  but  for  mankind  at  large^ 
I  leave  them  where  I  found  theip — it  may  be 
With  errors  of  some  service,  in  a  state 
So  full  of  errors — nor  would  teach  a  truth 
Might  work  like  falsehood  on  perverted  minds. 
The  toiling  world,  in  mazy  movement — vast 
Beyond  all  reach  of  vision — cpmplicate 
Beyond  all  skill  of  mine  to  tamper  with — 
Moves,  or  revolves,  as  God  ordains,     l^fy  task 
Is  with  my  single  heart,  and  its  own  trath. 
I  cannot  struggle  with  mankind  in  arms, 
I^or  find  out  truth  for  all. 

Jhimtan.  Such  neutrality, 

Young  thane,  I  cannot,  must  not,  tplerate, 
Who  ii  not  with  me  is  against. 
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Athelwold.  Muitnot? 

How  soon  is  duty  made  the  bUto  of  wilL 
Ambitions  man !  who  in  religion  finds 
An  inttroment  of  power,  go,  rule  the  throng 
Whom  hopeless  ignorance  subjects  to  your  sway. 
Me  you  shall  never  govern  ! 

jiufutan.  Athelwold, 

You  speak  you  know  not  what.     Thrice  happy  they 
Who  thus  are  ruled  I  who,  reasoning  not  .at  all, 
And  not  responsible  for  true  or  false, 
Obey  in  their  belief;  at  peace,  they  feel 
The  sense  of  duty  in  an  act  of  faith. 
Would  I  were  one  the  humblest  of  a  flock 
By  others  led,  by  others  train*d  to  thought ! — 
One  of  that  simple  subject  multitude 
The  monareh.prieBt  by  his  bold  government 
Protects  from  doubt  and  anarchy  of  mind ! 
A  cheap  and  safe  felicity  is  his 
Whose  faith,  unsought  for,  lives  within  Ms  heart 
Like  blood  within  his  veins,  and  warms  and  thrills 
Uoqnescion'd  by  what  title.     He  who  towers 
Above  his  kind,  nor  can  be  Uught  of  them, 
Who  strains  his  ears  for  accents  from  the  skies, 
Or  tasks  the  solitary  oracle 
Of  a  vex*d  spirit,  task'd  beyond  its  strength, 
SliaU  feed  on  heavenly  whispers,  few,  and  fidnt, 
And  dying  oft  to  stillness  terrible." 

Athelwold  replies  that  he  holds  in  valaes  so  highly,  ho  glances,  amongst 

litUe  estimation  this  govemmeot  of  other  topics,  at  the  gross  inequality 

superstition.     He  says —  in  the  punishment  which  he,  as  the 

,       ^^,  .  ,  organ  of  the  church,  thought  proper 

"  Ye  sow  fears  thick  as  grass  upon  the  ^^   i„flij.t  ^n   the   good    Edwin   md 

*   ^®*r!^!       *-..*!.  t        »*       Elgiva,  and  that  penance  which  he 

And  call  it  comfort  to  the  race  of  man."        j,^§  ..^^  .^p^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  Mceutlom 

And,    proceeding    to    criticize    this     Edgar.     Dunstan  answers- 
spiritual  government  which  Dunstan 

'*  JDunetan.  What !  is  the  nice  adjustment,  moralist. 
Of  one  man's  punishment  with  one  man's  sin, 
Laid  in  the  balance  with  my  care  to  save 
That  sovereignty  of  Holy  Church  whereon 
The  fate  of  millions  hangs  ?    This  pompous  man 
Finds  his  own  interest  in  our  sacred  cause. 
And  being,  as  he  is,  a  creature  spoil'd, 
Caresa'd  and  tempted  more  than  man  can  bear, 
We  humour  him,  indulge,  and  lead  along 
Our  path  with  gentleness.     His  brother  braved 
Our  high  authority  and  supreme  rule. 
And  him  we  conquered,  him  we  tamed  with  blows 
— How  could  we  else  ? — and  broke  upon  the  wheel 
The  stubborn  rebel.     The  dread  charge  is  mioe 
To  conquer  guilt  and  doubt  in  other  men ; 
Nor  may  I  quit  dominion. 
Ye  children  of  the  earth  who  feel,  at  worst, 
Simply  your  own  sin  and  its  punishment, 
Whose  heart  is  rapt  in  its  dividual  care, 
Who—having  to  the  priest  told  forth  the  tale. 
With  sighs  and  wailing,  of  repented  crime. 
And  heard  his  pardon,  authorized  by  God — 
Go  straightwiiy  to  the  busy  world  again. 
To  daily  labour  and  to  social  mirth, 
Unburden 'd  save  with  better  purposes 
-»A  load,  alas !  but  little  cumbersome — 
How  might  I  envy  you !     With  me  ye  leave 
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The  past  transgreanon— mine  the  grief. 
The  constant  sorrow  of  this  wilful  world ; 
And  I  most  render  to  a  watchful  God 
Account  of  all  my  stewardship." 


The  next  scene  is  one  of  a  yery 
different  description.  Edgar  gives  a 
banquet  to  his  courtiers.  Here  the 
beauty  of  Elfrida  is  lauded  in  Tery 
gallant  terms  by  one  of  Uie  guests ; 
and  the  king's  curiosity  being  raised^ 
Athelwold  is  pitched  upon»  as  com* 
biningy  by  consent  of  all»  an  excellent 
taste  with  the  clearest  honour,  to  go 
to  ber  residence  in  Devonshire,  and 
bring  back  a  faithful  report  of  her 
charms.  The  third  act  transfers  us 
to  the  castle  of  Olgar,  the  father  of 
Elfrida,  where  Athelwold — with  all 
his  honour  and  all  his  philosophy,  and 
in  spite  of  scholarship  and  meditation 
— is  taken  captive  by  that  beauty 
which  he  has  come  to  survey.  The 
Toung  thane  assumes,  at  first,  the 
habit  of  a  minstrel,  and  carrying  his 
harp  slung  across  his  shoulder,  he 
wanders  through  the  grounds  of 
Olgar's  residence,  in  hopes  to  meet 
with  the  fair  lady,  and  in  this  manner 
accomplbh  his  mission.  He  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  encounter  Elfridai 
sitting  in  an  open  parterre,  amidst  a 
bevy  of  damsels.  They  are  full  of 
mirth,  and  engaged  in  preparing  some 
festive  ornament — some  decorations 
or  other  in  which  the  fair  of  those 
days  bedecked  themselves.  He  has 
an  opportunity  of  looking  at  Elfrida 
some  minutes  before  he  is  observed. 
On  being  detected,  his  harp  and  min- 
strel habit  obtain  for  him  a  speedy 
introduction,  and  he  is  invited  to  give 
them  a  specimen  of  his  miubtrelsy. 
Athelwold  still  retains  something  of 
his  own  reflective  character  in  the 
verses  that  he  sings  ;    but  they  are 


sufficiently  gay  to  please, 
are.  They  are  worth, 
saving  from  the  flames. 
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Here  they 
we   thinks 


*•  Go,  gather  jasmine,  gather  rose, 

Go,   weave    and   wear    thy    pleasore- 
wreath ! 

See  how  the  dancing  garland  glows 
On  the  smooth  happy  brow  beneath !  - 

Still  o*er  those  eyes,  with  daughter  bright. 
May  never  time  presume  to  set 

More  pressing  charge^a  load  less  light—- 
Than  such  loose  festive  coronet ! 

Ah  me  I  that  festive  coronet 

Too  liffht  the  beauteous  wearer  finds:— 

The  fluttering  wreath  is  known  to  fret 
The  brow  it  but  too  loosely  binds." 

Whether  on  account  of  the  song  or 
the  singer,  the  music  or  the  senti- 
ment, which  seems  covertly  to  advise 
an  exchange  of  the  careless  gaiety  of 
the  maiden  for  the  happy  cares  of  the 
wife,  the  minstiel  was  much  applaud- 
ed, and  he  was  invited  to  enter  the 
mansion.  Athelwold  had  convinced 
himself,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt» 
of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  Elfrida ; 
his  task,  therefore,  was  accomplished ; 
his  page  was  waiting  with  his  steeds 
he  had  but  to  mount  and  return  to 
Edgar.  Instead  of  which,  however, 
we  learn  that  he  gave  his  harp  to  the 
page,  resumed  his  sword,  and  making 
some  other  slight  alteration  in  hu 
equipments,  introduced  himself  to 
Olgar  in  his  own  person,  a  royal  thane 
and  a  well-known  favourite  of  the 
king. 
Athelwold  at  first  considers  himself  out  of  all  danger,  because,  although  - 
fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  Elfrida,  he  has  no  hope  and  no  thought  of  obtain- 
ing her.  Some  kindness,  we  suppose,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  took  from  him 
the  ground  of  safety,  and  we  found  him,  apparently  with  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  his  folly,  yielding  his  honour  to  his  passion.  Here  are  some  of  his 
reflections  under  both  Uiese  predicaments. 

"  If  on  the  eye  the  light  of  beauty  fall, 
I  needs  must  see ;  if  soft  melodious  speech 
Thrill  on  the  ear,  1  must  be  sensible 
To  the  sweet  summons ;  if  insidious  thought 
Of  that  embrace  the  happy  lover  wins 
Enter  the  hesrt,  I  cannot  make  it  stone, 
And  it  must  tremble  with  the  strong  conceit. 
But  whilst  I  feel,  1  yield  not.     Love  to  me 
Is  but  a  pain,  an  exquisite  endurance, 
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Where  reuon,  lUtening  to  the  beatln|;  hefttt, 
And  hanging  o*er  ite  tokrowft,  j^et  down, 
Like  sage  phyticiau  o'er  th^  tMtlni  sick : 
Tortured  I  am,  not  subjugated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  hfti  been  said,  or  sung  In  gehtle  rerse. 
That  nature's  beauty  calms  the  hesrt  of  mAa, 
Sttffbilhg  iti  own  peaee.    They  find  it  so 
Who  briog  the  peace  they  wisely  love  so  well 
To  the  mute  Yiaion.     I  have  wander'd  forth 
To  this  fair  solitude: — ^the  placid  world 
Of  trees  and  waiert^  hill  and  Terdant  plain, 
is  all  on  fire  with  love  ;  the  liquid  lake 
Glows  with  a  beiuty  warmer  than  Its  own  ; 
In  the  soft  air  ibe  breath  of  woman  bums 
Upon  iny  blushing  cheek*     Bere  do  I  stand 
*lVith  head  depress'd,  in  languid  attitude, 
Fkint,  motionless,  and  nothing  lives  within 
But  one  ebnsutaiiog  passion. 

•  •  •  e  •        , 

A  bride— a  loving  wife — grant  it  a  good, 

df  all  earth  holds  the  thing  most  excellent — 

And  grant  that  beauty,  wit,  and  happy  amiles. 

Are  in  a  wife  most  commendable  gifts—- 

Why,  in  the  name  of  reason,  why  alone 

This  woman's  beauty,  and  why  her  tmiles  alone  ? 

Cotild  never  love  iVom  other  ey«s  than  hers 

Lobk  forth  upon  me  ?     Can  no  other  hand 

GiVe  that  soft  pressure  felt  upon  the  heart  ? 

Cah  she  kmile  only  ?     Is  all  womanhood 

Shmm'd  in  ISlfrida,  that  I  must  pursue 

Her  only  at  tho  hasard  of  my  life, 

And  eertaita  loks  of  honour  ?^  So  It  Mems. 

Oh  mtdnesil  madness ! — ^but  incurable  1 

t  atti  dettroy'd>  lost,-  blotted  from  the  list 

Of  reasonable  beings.     Hour  after  hour, 

Day  after  day,  I  sit  Uke  any  stone, 

Muslog  one  endless  thought,  if  thought  it  be^ 

Which  is  a  medley  not  composed  at  all 

Of  any  Jot  of  reason,  a  mere  mase 

Of  pain,  and  pleasure,  and  delirium.*' 

Atlk6l#old*s  i^ajppa,  tftlUto^  of  his  master,  as  :vraB  and  is  tbe  oostom  of  ill 
j^agtBs,  lets  tts  know  that  his  cdurtship  was  not  carri&d  on  altogether  by  tiCf&ij^ 
titk:  he  gives  us  this  insight  into  the  wooing 

"  Love!  you  may  call  it  love — *tis  the  old  phrase, 
And  many  are  the  wild  things  answer  to  it. 
And  this  the  wildest     *Tis  an  ecstasy ; 
The  mKt\  enchantH,  sir.     !fo«r  Ihark  you  this : 
Hie  other  day  itay  happy  pair  rode  forth ; 
Their  very  horses,  ambling  side  by  side. 
Moved  In  adfailied  accordance^  and  their  heads 
Wete,  like  their  riders,  lovingly  Incliaed 
Each  to  the  other.     Well,  the  path  they  took 
Led  through  a  steep  defile  wall'd  on  each  side 
By  this  red  rock,  which  here  in  Devonshire 
Glows  'midst  the  v<^rdure  Uke  an  omaaivBt 
Green  nature  wean^  nor  looks  like  barrenness. 
High  overhead,  perch'd  on  the  precipice^ 
lldy  pretty  mistress  spies  a  little  flower, 
A  solitary  rose,  against  the  sky 
Blooming  aloft  and  to  the  circling  heaven. 
And  the  great  son  holding  its  beamy  up^ 
Ethereal  charm  beyond  aU  nectal  tmieh» 
She  draws  her  rein  a  moment  to  admire 
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The  little  dauntless  eoTetable  flower : 
My  gallant  knight,  Whdse  eye  still  follows  heta^ 
Caaght  at  the  balf-form'd  ftney ;  setting  sptirt 
To  his  astobUh*d  horse,  taad  up  the  height 
Where  way  was  none,  as  if  the  beast  had  wings, 
He  tears  his  desperate  conree-^-and  plneks  the  toy» 
My  lady  shrieks,  bat  ere  the  blood  has  time 
To  quit  the  cheek  It  plays  in,  by  her  side 
He  brings  his  panting  steed,  and  gives  the  rose. 
She  blush'd,  and  chid,  and  wss  all  rose  herteif  $ 
Upon  her  temples,  'midst  her  silken  hair, 
She  placed  the  flatter*d  blosioin  $  tktn^  I  own, 
It  seem'd  worth  all  the  haiard**' 


eir 


Athelwold  returDs  to  Edgar's  court, 
and  tells  that  falsehood  which  was  aU 
most  -as  repugDant  to  the  lover>  as  it 
was  to  the  man  of  honour.  Many 
excuses  readily  occur  to  cheat  his  con- 
science;  but  chiefly  this,  that  his  own 
love  was  so  much  more  pure,  and 
would  be  so  much  more  constant,  than 
that  of  the  roving  Edgar.  He  eon^ 
trives  to  describe  Elfrida  as  an  ordi- 
nary dame,  whose  renown  was  owing 
to  ner  secluded  position.  He  adds, 
that  she  is  amiable,  her  father  wealthy, 
and  that  the  match  might  suit  a  thane 
not  so  devoted  to  beauty  as  his  sove- 
reign. He  obtains  permission  to  pur- 
sue his  own  courtship. 

On  his  second  return  to  court, 
Athelwold  begins  to  betray  signs  of 
repentance  and  of  a  troubled  spirit. 
Dunstan,  who  was  desirous  that  the 
king  should  marry,  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  failure  of  the  late  pro- 
ject, and  who  beheld  in  Athelwold  an 
enemy  to  the  Church,  is  not  slow  in 
framing  suspicions  adverse  to  the 
thane.  He  goes  himself  to  Olgar's 
castle  where  the  bride  was  kept  im- 
mured much  against  her  will— he  sees 
at  once  the  treachery  that  had  beea 
practised,  and  does  not  fail  to  sow 
some  seeds  of  discord  in  tbe  mind  of 
filMda.  He  returns,  divulges  his 
diseovery  to  Edgar,  and  then  iUiows 
the  well-known  catastrophe.   She  who 


had  been  loved  for  beauty  only,  now 
displays  an  ungovernable  vanity.  The 
manner  in  which  she  contrives  to 
quarrel  with  her  husband,  and  justify 
we /uil permission  she  gives  her  beau- 
ty to  captivate  the  king,  is  managed 
by  the  writer  not  without  art ;  the  re- 
morse, too,  of  the  noble  thane,  for  the 
breaoh  of  honour  he  had  committed^ 
mingled  as  it  is  with  many  reflections 
of  a  philosophical  as  well  as  moral 
nature,  is  portrayed  with  some  spirit. 
But  we  are  not  tempted  to  rescue 
either  of  these  porth:>ns  of  the  play 
from  the  flames.  They  must  burn. 
We  shall  eitend  our  generosity  to 
oiie  more  eitrsct  only.  In  the  fourth 
act,  while  Athelwold  has  again  left 
the  court,  and  is  completing  hit 
courtship  of  Elfrida,  we  are  brought 
into  closer  acquaintance  with  Dun- 
stan. We  see  him  not  in  the  moving 
world,  but  in  his  solitude.  He  is  sit- 
ting by  the  side  of  that  most  miserable 
of  all  abodes  which  ascetic  ever  con-  • 
stmcted-*a  kind  of  open  grave  which 
he  had  dug  with  his  own  hands  for  his 
painful  habitation*  He  here  reveals 
to  us  a  combination,  which,  in  men  of 
such  excitable  nature  and  such  dubi- 
ous morality  as  Dunstan,  has  probably 
often  existed ;  the  visions  of  enthusi- 
asm altematiog  with  religions  «kwbts« 
and  tliese,  coupled  with  remona^  lead- 
ing to  reneired  aevsntiea  of  | 


*'  Dunstan,    (alone — midnight,) 
Encircle  me,  ye  angels,  and  ye  saints 
That  once  like  me  were  mortal  1  Lo,  I  rise. 
And,  borne  upon  the  wafture  of  your  wings, 
I  mount — I  climb  the  air — I  enter  heaven ! 
Ha  I  gone !  all  gone !  Deserted  here,  I  rest 
On  the  bare  earth,  beneath  the  vacant  moon ; 
Alone  with  God  and  nature.     Terrible 
Is  this  unseen  Omnipotence ! 
Come  back,  ye  shapes  that  talk'd  with  me  erewhile ! 
Oh,  stand  betwiit  this  Nature-God  and  me. 
This'  dread  Invisible !  Let  devils  come, 
And  let  me  struggle  with  their  grinning  spite ; 
Their  hideous  rage  were  comfortable  here, 
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And  social  In  this  blank  inmensity. 
-.Downonthy  kneet!  Pray  I  without  ceating,  pray ! 
So  ahalt  thou  find  religion,  if  not  God. 
Pray — thoa  hast  sins— fA<y  are  thy  bond  to  Heaven. 
It  is  not  joy,  it  is  not  innocence, 
'Tis  goilt  that  leads  to  the  celestial  gates. 
Hail,  thou  mysteriont  sin  I 

Now,  what  is  man,  O  Lord !  that  thou  should'st  have 
Regard  for  him,  his  yirtne,  or  his  guilt  ? 
What  are  to  thee  his  follies  or  his  crimes, 
More  than  his  grief  or  joy  ?  Men  tortures  man ; 
Let  man  see  to  it,  ponish,  and  prevent : 
For  what  end  else  is  he  made  capable 
Of  reason,  or  of  social  goTemment  ? 
Creature  most  sad,  weak,  and  contemptible, 
Think'st  thou  thy  little  day  of  TSgrant  life 
Can  anger  thy  Creator,  or  can  please  ? 
Canst  thou  do  honour,  puppet,  to  thy  God  ? 
Or  Tex  with  errors  ?  Or,  pftor  jealous  fool !  » 

Dost  huld  it  for  an  honour  of  thine  own, 
That  God  should  plague  thee  everlastingly. 
For  mutual,  mad,  and  transitory  sins  ? 
— Not  mine—- not  mine — these  thoughts,  this  blasphemy ! 
It  is  the  whispering  demon  at  my  ear 
Utters  these  impious  doubts.     O  God  !  O  God ! 
Some  say  thou  didst  not  of  immediate  will. 
But  through  subordinates,  create  this  world ; 
If  that  some  spirit  seised  thy  vital  power. 
And  used  it  for  his  wild  and  sportive  thought. 
What  huge  and  dread  responsibility 
Lies  on  that  reckless  angel!  1  am  dark, 
I  cannot  know,  by  willing  more  to  know  : 
But  I  can  suffer; — suffer  for  these  doubts. 
As  for  all  other  sins.     Here  will  I  lie 
In  my  damp  living  grave,  with  crawling  worms 
Balk*d  of  their  wasting  prey.     My  nourishment] 
But  feeds  disease — my  life  is  agony~. 
What  con  I  suffer  more  ?  Here  let  him  cast 
Ifis  pangs  upon  me,  and  re- string  my  frame 
For  the  fresh  torment ;  let  him  doom  to  hell, 
Eternally  with  devils  to  abide.  ^ 

I  can  but  suffer.     Here  I  lay  me  down, 
A  prostrate  slave  before  resistless  power. 
Let  the  scourge  fall  I  there  is  no  other  help. 
— O  Christ !  The  scourge  has  follen,  and  on  thee  I" 
•  •  •  • 

Such  18  tbo  coDception  which  this  writer  formed  of  Dunstao^-aod  such  the 
maDDer  in  which  he  thought  the  aacetic  hermit  might  be  combined  with  the 
political  highpriest  and  the  most  learned  person  of  his  age. 
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THE  CAUCASIAN  WAR.* 


The  extraordinary  and  effectual 
stand  which  the  tribes  lying  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  have  made 
against  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia, 
has  naturally  awakened  "  strong  in- 
terest *'  in  Europe ;  it  has  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  times  of  romance,  ex- 
hibiting the  **  might  that  slumbers 
in  a  peasant's  arm/'  exemplifying 
the  noble  resistance  that  may  exist 
among  men  destitute  of  every  thing 
but  native  intrepidity,  and  cheering 
all  independent  nations  with  the  evi- 
dence that  the  feeblest  who  are  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  their  firesides,  may 
struggle  against  the  most  colossal  with 
distinguished  honour,  and  perhaps 
with  final  victory. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  immediate  motives  of 
the  Russian  Cabinet.  But  the  unde- 
niable fact  is,  that  Russia  has  proceed- 
ed in  a  course  of  violent  aggression  on 
all  the  neighbouring  states  for  the  last 
hundred  years;  that  this  aggression 
has  been  continued  until  it  has  actually 
grown  into  a  settled  principle  of  Rus- 
sian policy;  that  every  successful 
seizure  of  territory  has  been  so  far 
from  satiating  the  passion  for  aggran- 
dizement, that  it  has  given  new  eager- 
ness for  encroachment ;  and  that,  in  a 
desperfte  and  unquenchable  ambition 
which  palpably  aims  at  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world,  the  object  present  to  it 
from  the  beginning  of  its  career  under 
the  first  Peter,  and  enlarging  and 
spreading  with  stronger  temptation 
before  it  to  this  hour,  is  the  £eizure  of 
the  empire  of  the  Sultan. 

High  purposes  may  be  connected  in 
the  councils  of  Providence '  with  this 
fierce,  restless,  and  inappeasable  love 
of  possession  ;  the  mysterious  agency 
which  brings  good  out  of  evil  may 
render  the  march  of  Russian  power 
the  means  of  accomplbhing  great  ob- 
jects, of  which  Russian  policy  never 
dreamt.  The  excitement  of  war  may 
awake  new  life  in  the  world  of  Islam- 
ism  ;  the  necessity  of  repelling  des- 
potism may  give  birth  to  the  only  an- 
tagonist by  which  it  can  be  finally  re- 
pelled— constitutional   freedom;   and 


even  the  ferocity  of  barbaric  minds 
and  manners  may  eventually  be  train- 
ed to  civilization  by  the  pressure  of 
new  calamity.  But  no  man,  who  has 
the  common  feeling  of  right  and 
wrong  inculcated  in  him  by  nature,  and 
still  less,  no  man  who  feels  the  sympa- 
thies commanded  by  Christianity,  can 
doubt,  that  to  covet  the  territories  of 
other  sovereignties  is  a  national  crime ; 
that  to  enforce  the  claim  by.  blood  is  a 
heightening  of  the  crime ;  and  that  to 
protest  against  the  principle  and  the 
practice  is  equally  just,  in  feeling,  in 
policy,  and  in  religion.  Russian  ag- 
grandizement is  the  true  danger  of  the 
world. 

Among  the  striking  features  of  the 
present  crisis  is  the  prominence  into 
which  the  tribes  of  the  Central  Cau- 
casus have  been  thrown  within  the  last 
half  dozen  years.  Until  that  period 
they  ^  were  almost  wholly  unknown. 
Russia  had  marched  through  the  coun- 
try in  their  rear,  and  swept  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian  with  trivial.diffi- 
^culty.  She  had  conquered  Mingrelia 
and  Georgia  twenty  years  before,  and 
held  them  in  firm  possession.  But 
the  tribes  which,  by  their  position, 
were  objects  of  the  highest  importance 
to  a  power  whose  direct  purpose  was 
the  command  of  both  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  remained  nearly  unknown. 

Mr  Bell,  from  whose  narrative  we 
chiefly  derive  the  anecdotes  and  ob- 
servations that  follow,  is  evidently  a 
man  of  ability.  He  writes  vith  clear- 
ness and  force ;  he  describes  spiritedly 
and  not  too  much,  seizing  on  the  pro- 
minent features  of  the  country,  with- 
out confusing  them  by  lavishness  of 
colouring  or  minuteness  of  detail. 
Alarmed  as  our  feelings  may  be  at  the 
progress  of  human  ambition,  he  places 
ite  criminality  in  the  strongest  light, 
by  its  contrast  with  the  simple  patriot- 
ism and  natural  bravery  of  the  race  of 
gallant  mountaineers  on  whose  bodies 
it  must  trample  before  it  can  enslave 
the  land  of  their  fathers. 

By  one  of  the  treaties  signed  by 
Mahmoud  in  his  days  of  depression, 
Turkey  had  made  over  to  the  Czar  all 
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that  belonged  to  her  of  sovereignty 
over  the  tribes  of  the  Cancasus^  and 
Russia  instantly  and  fearfblly  availed 
herself  of  the  pretext  for  bringing  the 
vrhole  coantrj  into  8ubJeetion»  But 
the  truth  was^  that  Turkey  had  signed 
away  what  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
bestow  ;  that  the  Caucasian  tribes 
had  never  acknowledged  more  than  k 
nominal  sovereignty  in  Turkey  ;  and 
that  the  sea-shore  was  the  only  part 
by  which  even  that  was  formally  ae^ 
knowledged.  The  new  demand  of 
submission,  therefore,  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  Circassians. 
The  Russian  army  advanced  in  force 
sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  at  St 
Petersburg,  that  no  merely  barbarian 
power  could  resist  it  for  a  singler 
campaign ;  but  the  Czar,  who  had 
seen  nothing  but  an  empire  of  serfs, 
was  now  to  take  a  lesson  from  a  com- 
monwealth of  freemen.  The  Circas- 
sians rose  in  their  villages,  cursed  the 
name  of  the  invader»  pronounced  their 
determination  to  resist ;  and  adopting, 
as  if  by  instinct,  the  true  tacttque  of 
mountain  War,  drove  their  cattle  from 
the  valleys,  burned  their  barks  on  the 
shores,  removed  their  families  to  the 
hills,  stockaded  the  mountain  passes, 
and,  catling  on  every  man  to  take  up 
his  rifle,  prepared  to  fight  to  their  last 
breath  against  the  Czar  and  slavery. 
The  result  was  altogether  beyond  con- 
jecture ;  for  what  could  the  desultory 
resistance  of  a  population  of  peasants 
be  expected  to  perform  against  the 
disciplined  troops,  the  fiuancial  re- 
sources, and  the  devouring  ambition 
of  the  Russian  empire  ? 

The  "  affair  of  the  Vixen'*  has  been 
familiar  to  the  British  public.  It  arose 
out  of  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  some 
British  merchants,  to  carry  on  an  in- 
dependent trade  with  Circassia.  The 
Vixen  was  seized  by  the  Russians, 
and  the  whole  business  produced  a 
formidable  addition  to  the  troubles  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  already  perilously 
immersed  in  protocols,  and  the  official 
puzzling  of  the  most  puzzled  diplo- 
macy since  the  days  of  Laputa.  Mr 
Bell,  the  chief  agent  on  the  occasion, 
returned  to  Constantinople.  Lord 
Durham,  the  champion  of  Liberalism 
in  England,  was  sent  to  display  his 
flexibility  at  the  foot  of  the  despot ; 
he  performed  the  suppliant  to  admira- 
*  tion,  bowed  to  the  Emperor  with  the 
.  pliancy  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  found 
his  Radicalism  utterly  melted  down  in 


the  irresistible  radiance  of  the  impe- 
rial smile,  and  having  accompUshed 
that  object  dearest  to  every  Whig  and 
Radical  in  existence — ^the  enjoyment 
of  a  two  years*  8alarr->-i«tumed  to 
England,  bringing  nothing  with  him 
but  a  character  fh>m  the  Ctar,  and  t 
couplo  of  Rnasian  ribandB  at  his  but* 
tonhoie. 

In  1837,  Mr  Bell  resolved  on  mak« 
ing  a  second  experiment,  and  started 
from  Consuntlnople  by  the  Turkish 
steamer  for  Trebizond>  but  landed  at 
Sin  ope.  This  town  would  form  a 
study  for  the  antiquarian  $  it  stands 
on  the  end  of  a  promontory,  guarded 
on  the  land  side  by  lofty  double  wallB» 
which,  having  been  repaired  by  the 
Turks  from  time  to  time,  give  nam- 
berless  proofli  of  the  barbaric  readi- 
ness with  which  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  labours  of  the  past.  The 
walls  are  patched  with  slabs  bearing 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
with  fragments  of  beantifuily  eftecated 
alto-relievos,  capitals,  entaUataresy 
and  fluted  marble  oolumnsl  Tbs 
country  affords  no  lest  interest  to  the 
geologist,  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  soil  as  it  recedes  fh>m  the  coast  \ 
hills  evidently  volcanic,  those  hilJs 
forest-crowned ;  the  valleyv  fertile  and 
abundant  in  flowers,  among  which 
were  **  most  fragrant  violets ;  **  orch- 
ards and  vineyartis,  showing  tlm  luxu- 
riance of  the  land,  and  even  the  quiet 
and  comfort  which  the  Indolence  of 
the  Turk  allows  to  the  Asiatic  farmer. 
But  this  fine  portion  of  the  earth  is 
coming  into  play,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  forgotten  or  unexamined. 

But  there  is  already  a  silent  opert* 
tion  g^ing  on,  whose  effects  must  have 
been  felt,  even  Without  the  more  rapid 
stimulant  of  war.  The  people  of 
Sinope  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  fine  oaks  with  which  their  ad- 
joining hills  abound.  The  «« steamer 
is  abroad,"  worth  all  the  **  schoolmas- 
ters'*  of  this  liberal  age.  The  Tre- 
bizond  steamen  call  at  Sinope  for 
coals.  The  Turks  and  Persians  were 
at  first  afraid  to  trust  themselves  to 
ride  on  these  **  fire-horses  ;**  but  they 
have  now  got  ever  their  terrors,  and 
they  pass,  generally,  to  the  number 
of  sixty  or  a  hundred  every  trip. 
These  are  wondreusdoingB  in  Turkey. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  passengers 
would  have  been  taken  for  madmen, 
the  captain  would  have  been  hanged 
as  a  magtoiui,  and  the  Mp  "mM 
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have  been  edilfificated  as  a  <*  contra- 
band'* of  thiB  Prince  of  the  Power  of 
the  Aur ! 

After  soihB  discnssion  as  to  the 
mode  of  arrivlDg  at  Circaasia  without 
beiog  overhauled  by  the  Russians,  Mr 
Bell,  at  length,  embarked  on  board  a 
coaster,  commanded  by  an  old  Turk 
named  Khader.  Khader  was  a  hu- 
mourist, who  scattered  his  Jokes  round 
all  his  j[>assengers.  Their  banquet 
was  not  much  suited  to  epicurism ; 
twice  a  day  they  had  a  stew  of  dried 
8alt-meat>  eggs,  and  onions,  followed 
by  a  cup  of  shgariess  coffee,  and  a 
pipe.  Theib  other  meals  were  irre- 
gular, optional,  and  requiring  strong 
stomachs ;  ft)r  their  composition  was 
garlic,  oiiines,  and  tapsicums.  They 
had  fivti  Circassians  on  board,  warrior 
merchants,  who  brought  with  them 
considerable  quantities  of  packa^  for 
the  home  traae ;  but  their  first  care 
was  to  look  to  their  arms  and  ammu- 
nition— a  sign  of  the  times  I  The  winds 
were  continually  shifting,  and  at  length 
fell  dead  calm.  Then  the  native  re- 
Bources  of  the  Oriental  came  into  play. 
A  Mollah  Wh>te  a  verse  from  the  Ro- 
-irai),  which  he  tied  aloft  in  the  rifrging, 
and  another  Tutk  hung  up  the  Koran 
itself  at  the  stem.  It  may  be  pre- 
samed  that  the  charm  was  effectual, 
for  a  breeze  set  ih  shortly  after.  Next 
day>  as  they  approached  the  coast, 
they  Were  startled  by  the  reports  of 
distant  cannon ;  but  a  swallow  flew 
by,  which  was  regarded  as  a  happy 
obien,  and  they  Were  comforted.  The 
captain  Was  a  man  of  experience ;  his 
vessel  had  been  already  captured  by 
the  Russian  cruisers,  but  he  had  made 
hia  escape  with  his  crew  in  a  cock- 
boat, in  which,  after  foar  days  of  ha« 
zard,  he  reached  the  shore.  He  had 
saded  the  Euxine  for  twenty -five 
years.  His  contrivance  for  ascertain- 
ing the  set  cf  the  Wind  was  happy  : 
Lis  vessel  had  no  vane ;  but  he  stuck 
btit  his  long  pipe,  which  was  seldotn 
out  of  hfo  hand,  over  the  gunwale,  and 
it  answered  the  purpose.  The  witid 
at  last  rose^  and  put  the  old  captain 
into  remarkable  good-humouir.  He 
bad  said  to  an  old  Circassian  gentle- 
man, who  had  gone  below  through  a 
fit  of  sickness,  ^*  that  he  was  happy  to 
see  htm  again  on  deck,  for  when  he 
was  asleep  so  often,  and  forgot  to  say 
Ilia  prayers,  they  had  baa  winda^** 
To  a  remark,  that  he  seemed  in  good 
splritt*-**  Yes,  yes,*'  said  he, «« I  have 


one  old  wife  and  one  son,  andi  when- 
ever 1  can  make  some  money  fot*  them, 
I  can  laugh  all  day  long."  The  Wind 
fell  again  ;  but  Moslem  invention  was 
not  to  be  exhausted.  The  Mollah 
went  round  the  deck  with  a  little  cn|> 
for  paras,  to  buy  candles  to  place  in 
the  mosque  of  a  saintly  Dervelsh  at 
Sinab,  which  paras  he  wrapped  up  In  a 
piece  of  rag,  and  tied  rouhd  the  tillet! 
In  the  evening,  another  scene  perfectly 
Oriental  occurred.  The  sails  being 
trimmed,  and  the  evening  prayers 
said,  the  steersman  proposed  telling 
them  a  tale,  to  pass  the  time.  While 
he  knelt,  as  they  generally  do,  with 
the  tiller  under  his  arm,  and  a  pipe 
in  one  hand,  the  other  being  free 
for  action,  with  the  moonlight  shin- 
ning upon  his  expressive  features^  and 
the  surrounding  circle  of  Turks  and 
Circassians  all  listening  in  silence  and 
light,  the  whole  was  an  example  of  the 
involuntary  picturesguie.  His  tale 
was  one  of  the  old  Arab  family,  of 
unhappy  sultans  and  vronderfiil  deN 
veisbes ;  but  it  was  broken  short  by  a 
fresh  breezd.  Another  night  Wab  spent 
upon  the  waters.  The  sea,  under  th^ 
full  moon,  looked  likie  a  bath  of  silver. 
To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  Scetae>  an 
eclipse  came  oh.  The  alak'm  was  ob- 
viated by  the  Englishman's  prediction 
of  it,  from  his  almanac ;  but  all  his 
attempts  to  explain  the  phenomenoh 
were  met  With  that  acquiescent  doubt, 
which  relieves  the  Turk  firom  the 
trouble  of  thinking.  ''  It  is  the  will 
of  God,"  said  they  ;  and  this  solution 
accounted  for  every  thing.  It  is  the 
Turkish  royal  road  to  science;  and 
saves  the  brain  prodigiously. 

But  they  were  now  approaching 
their  harbour  and  their  hazard  to- 
gether. Morning  showed  them  the 
knountains  of  Circassia  about  forty 
miles  off;  but  it  soon  after  showed 
them  two  Russian  vessels,  one  a  three- 
masted  cutter  of  six  guns,  and  the 
other  a  large  gun-brig,  coming  down 
full  upon  them.  The  chase  now  be- 
gan, and  the  Turks  were  recommend- 
ed to  throw  their  bales  overboard. 
But  this  they  would  not  do :  however, 
as  something  must  be  done,  they 
threw  overboard  a  gun-carriage  and  a 
Circassian  flag.  Their  only  hope  was 
in  the  tactique  of  the  Russians,  who 
are  bad  sailors.  The  cutter  commen- 
ced firing :  the  first  shots  Ml  abort. 
Twice  before  she  neared  them,  way 
was  lest  by  the  neeefleity  «f  aiteriag 
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her   oenrae,    owing  to  the  Russian 
haTing  endeavoured  to  run  in  upon 
them,  instead  of  running  between  tliem 
and  the  coast.     Four  or  five  times, 
while  running  alongside,  and  her  shot 
passing  far  beyond  them,  she  lost  way 
by  altering  her  course,  either  for  the 
purpose  of   closing    with   them,   or 
bringing  her  broadside  to  bear.    The 
Turks  were  in  despair,  and  proposed 
an  instant  surrender ;  but  the  Circas- 
sians were  of  other  metal.     The  old 
Circassian  who    had    been  sea-sick, 
drew  his  dagger  upon  the  Captain  the 
moment  he  talked  of  surrender.    The 
rest  loaded  their  fire-arms,  and  fixed 
their  daggers  in  their  belts,  to  keep 
the  sailors  to  their  duty.     The  Rus- 
sian fired  as  slow,  as  she  had  ma- 
ncBUvred  badly ;  but  she  was  too  strong, 
and  the  case  now  seemed  hopeless. 
The  chase  had  continued    for   two 
hours,  and  the  shot  falling  round  them, 
Mr  Bell  went  below,  to  get  some  of 
his  stock  of  gunpowder  in  readiness 
'  to  be  thrown  overboard.     On  his  re- 
turn, he  took  an  oar  like  the  rest,  and 
joined  in  the  rowing  chant,  or  in  a 
cheer,  of  "  Madge,  Madge,**  equiva- 
lent to  the  French — «*  courage,**  in 
reply  to  each  shot.     At  length  the 
cutter  came  within  musket  range,  but 
they  had  now  got  so  near  the  coast, 
that  they  could  see  the  people  rushing . 
down  the  hills,  and  streaming  from 
both  sides  along  the  beech,  towards 
the  point  for  which  they  were  making. 
Seeing  this,  the  Circassians  on  board, 
who  had  been  singing  their  beautiful 
rowing  chant,  "  Arira-ri-ra,*'  set  up 
a  scream  of  piercing  shrillness,   to 
which  their  countrymen  on  shore  set 
up  an  equally  ear-piercing  reply..    In 
a  short  time,  a  boat,  literally  crammed 
with  armed  men,  was   alongside   of 
them.     The  Russians  now  seemed  to 
think,  that  a  reinforcement  of  twenty- 
five  men  was  not  to  be  trifled  with ; 
for  the  cutter  was  immediately  laid 
to,  firing  a  shot  now  and  then,  in  use- 
less anger.     The  gun-brig  next  came 
up,  but  also  brought  to ;  and  content- 
ed herself  with  the  safe  valour  of  long 
shots.  The  shore  was  now  covered  with 
warriors,  who  naturally  took  the  strong- 
est interest  in  this  struggle  of  das- 
tardlv  strength  with  skill  and  courage. 
As  the  vessel  neared  the  shore,  three 
Circassians  plunged  into  the  sea  and 
swam  off  to  her,  to  carry  the  cable  to 
land.    Another  large  boat  soon  joined 
them.  The  Russiaos  at  length,  having 


missed  their  prey,  drew  ofiT,  after  ha- 
ving exhibited  a  very  humble  share  of 
either  seamanship  or  daring.  The 
crew  and  cargo  were  now  safe  landed, 
and  all  was  rejoicing,  hospitality,  and 
new  contempt  for  the  blockaders. 

The  Circassians,  though  generally 
Moslems,  have  not  adopted  all  the 
Moslem  absurdities.  For  instance, 
they  are  not  fatalists,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  plague  is  concerned ;  for  hospita- 
bly as  Mr  Bell  was  welcomed,  his  first 
place  of  residence  was  a  kind,  of  rude 
lazaretto,  and  no  one  would  touch  any 
of  the  newly  arrived  until  the  captain 
had  taken  an  oath,  on  the  Koran,  that 
there  was  no  plague  at  the  port  from 
which  he  came.  The  goods  were  all 
fumigated ;  and,  when  a  house  was  at 
last  chosen  for  Mr  Bell,  it  was  one 
which  had  been  quitted  by  the  family. 

The  country  on  this  snore  is  strik- 
ingly beautiful ;  and  this  kind  of  land- 
scape  extends  from  Aniqpa  to  Suknm 
Khale,  or  nearly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kuban  to  the  borders  of  Mingrelia. 
The  construction  of  the  coast  is  equally 
singular  and  picturesque  ;  and  would 
probably  aflford  as  much  interest  to  the 
geologist  as  to  the  poet  or  the  painter. 
A  continuous  range  of  lofty  and  wood- 
ed  mountains  forms  the  background, 
while  from  these  descend  valleys  per- 
pendicular to  the  shore.  Almost  all 
the  hills  are  clothed  with  oak  nearly 
to  the  summit ;  the  hills  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  a  friable  clayskte,  whose 
dissolution  fills  the  valleys  with  a  rich 
soil.  The  valley  of  the  Subesb,  for 
example,  the  mountain-stream  near 
which  the  vessel  had  reached  the  shores 
was  highly  fertile.  Trees  were  nume- 
rous, and  all  the  larger  ones  were  fes- 
tooned with  enormous  vines,  from 
which  the  people  make  excellent  wine, 
and  even  brandy,  Moslems  though  they 
be.  Low  hills  skirted  the  valley; 
where  not  under  tillage,  clothed  with 
fruit-trees  and  a  beautiful  carpet  of 
grass  and  wild  flowers.  But  no  houses 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  valley:  they 
lurked  in  clusters  in  the  wooded  dells 
above,  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  family  in  whose  ** guest-house  '* 
Mr  Bell  resided  (for  it  seems  the  na- 
tional habit  to  have  two— one  for  hospi- 
tality and  the  other  for  home)  at  leogth 
returned,  and  they  amply  fed  the  Eng- 
lish stranger.  Fresh  supplies  oipastat 
(a  thick  porridge  made.of  millet,)  mea^ 
either  stewed  or  roasted ;  pasta  with 
goat's  milk,  pasta  with  honey,  were 
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Souring  in  nponhim  all  day.  One  of  the 
anghtersy  of  whom,  as  he  was  "  nn- 
lucluly  **  from  home  at  the  moment,  he 
can  speak  only  by  hearsay,  butwho  was 
said  to  be  a  beanty  of  sixteen,  waited 
on:him  with  a  bowl  of  nuts  and  walnuts, 
as  a  present  from  the  family.  He  was 
more  fortunate  in  personally  receiving 
another  visiter,  the  daughter  of  a  Cir- 
cassian noble,  who  was  on  a  visit  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  "  a  very  pretty 
girl,  whose  head  and  bosom  were  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  lace,  and  orna- 
ments of  silver.**  She  also  brought 
a  bowl  of  nuts  and  walnuts,  and 
was  presented  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors in  return.  Both  young  ladies 
-were  extremely  anxious  to  be  sent 
to  "  Stamboul,"  which  our  Euro- 
pean vocabulary  pronounces  "  selling 
them  for  slaves  ;'*  but  which  the  young 
and  handsome  among  these  mountain 
nymphs  look  upon  as  pushing  their 
fortune ;  in  fact,  as  what  the  world  of 
fashion  among  us  calls  "  bringing 
out,*'  and  with  nearly  the  same  mo- 
tives, and  not  much  difference  in  the 
morality. 

It  being  thus  known  that  the  Eng- 
lishman had  curiosities  in  his  house, 
he  was  frequently  honoured  with  si- 
milar levees  of  his  host*s  family  and 
their  visiters.  The  young  sultanas 
were  enchanted  with  his  musical 
snuff-box,  and  the  display  of  his  other 
European  wonders.  But  the  visits 
were  strictly  en  r^gle ;  one  or  two  old 
gentlemen,  corresponding  to  our  c/iO' 
perons,  accompanied  them.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Some 
boys,  sons  of  native  nobles,  who  were 
Bvmg  with  the  family  for  education, 
sometimes  came.  One  of  them,  about 
nine  years  old,  was  soon  to  return 
home,  having  become  an  excellent 
rider,  and  one  of  the  best  of  shots  in 
the  valley.  He  had  completed  his 
'*  education,"  and  is  probably  by  this 
time  a  classic  hero,  distinguished  in 
the  songs  of  his  country  for  his  havoc 
of  the  **  Yellow-beards,"  and  his  elo- 
quence in  national  harangues^  at  an 
age  when,  among  us,  he  would  be 
pea-shooting  at  Westminster,  or  re- 
hearsing the  fypus  barytonorum  at 
Eton,  with  the  certainty  of  never 
writing  a  line  of  longs  or  shorts  from 
the  moment  when  be  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion.  But  in  this  country  we 
can  afford  to  be  idle. 

Modem  tourists  are  in  the  habit  of 
tiring  or  tantalizing  the  reader,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  giving  a  detail  of 


their  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers, 
from  the  moment  of  landing  at  Calais. 
This  is  unnecessary,  since  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  French  are  not 
anthropophagi,  though  we  allow  its  va- 
lue in  filling  up  a  page.  But  the  bill 
of  fare  in  remote  and  barbaric  coun- 
tries is  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
people.  The  Circassians  seem  to  be 
well  provided.  The  breakfast  in  this 
family  (which  was  one  only  in  the 
middle  rank)  was  ample. 

First  were  served  sweet  cake  and 
inilk ;  then,  on  a  clean  wooden  four- 
footed  tray,  a  great  mess  of  thick 
pasta,  with  a  wooden  bowl  stuck  in 
its  middle,  in  which  was  the  sauce,  a 
mixture  of  miik,  walnut  oil,  and  capsi- 
cum. There  were,  unfortunately  for 
the  elegance  of  the  table,  no  plates  for 
the  meat ;  but  the  pieces  of  boiled  kid 
were  arranged  round  the  pasta,  help- 
ed of  course  with  the  fingers.  Then, 
to  *' promote  the  digestion  of  fat 
meats,"  as  they  said,  was  handed 
round  a  huge  bowl  of  grape  syrup 
and  water,  which  is  recommended  as 
a  speafic ;  and  after  all  came  another 
large  bowl  full  of  kid-broth,  thicken- 
ed with  beans,  of  which  the  guest  was 
expected  to  taste.  If  this  were  the 
breakfast,  what  must  be  the  dinner  ? 
We  should  regard  the  plethora  as 
much  more  likely  to  finish  the  war 
than  Russian  generalship ;  and  the 
Circassian  warriors  more  likely  to 
fall  victims  to  dilated  stomachs  and 
short  breath,  than  to  the  bullets  of  the 
Muscovite.  We  should,  at  all  events, 
presume  it  speedily  to  disqualify  the 
female  stock  in  trade  for  the  Constan- 
tinople market.  No  Circassian  coast- 
er seems  equal  to  the  tonnage  of  a 
freight  of  sultanas  on  this  regimen. 

But,  at  least,  it  shows  that  the  na- 
tives have  something  to  fight  for; 
that  they  have  property^  indepen- 
dence, and  skill  to  turn  both  to  their 
proper  purposes.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised, that  comparing  their  owncon- 
ditiouwith  the  penury  of  the  wretch- 
ed serf  of  Russia,  or  the  solitary  sava- 
gery of  the  Cossack,  they  should  think 
it  better  to  fight  the  Czar  than  to 
serve  him ;  to  shoot  his  slaves  in  the 
field  than  to  drag  the  chain  in  his  de- 
serts ;  and  to  live  free  in  their  pleasant 
valleys  and  noble  forests,  than  to  wear 
his  harness,  and  go  forth  at  his  impe- 
rial bidding,  to  die  in  the  fens  of  Po- 
land, or  freeze  in  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary. 

In  making«iiis  progress  through  the 
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eountry*  Mr  Bell  found  estabHshmento 
even  on  a  larger  scalOf  and  not  with- 
ont  luzuriei.  At  the  house  of  Ach- 
niet»  a  landowner  in  the  valley  of 
Vardan,  a  fine  scene,  closed  on  the 
east  by  high  hills,  in  April  still  can- 
ped  with  snow,  he  was  recelYed  in  the 
« guest-house,"  which,  though  but 
lately  finished,  had  ^<  beautifully 
wrought  mats"  hung  round  the  divan ; 
the  divan  itself  being  ftirnisbed  with 
silk  curtains,  a  bed  of  a  soft  mattress 
bordered  with  velvet,  velvet  pillows, 
a  quilted  silk  coverlet,  and, «' what  was 
better  than  all,  clean  white  sheet- 
ing." 

Next  morning  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  seeing  a  handsome  tra- 
velling tea-service  taken  out  of  a  small 
chest,  and  aome  excellent  tea  handed 
round.  This  service,  however,  had 
been  found  in  a  Russian  prize.  Ach- 
met,  the  master  of  the  house,  was  rich, 
and  had  no  less  than  fifty-two  per- 
sons in  his  household. 

Next  day  many  chiefs  arrived. 
Every  man,  and  almost  every  boy, 
carried  a  rifle.  They  talked  of  war. 
They  said  that  it  was  approaching 
them  there;  that  15,000  Russians 
were  to  be  collected  at  Suknm  Khale, 
under  the  command  of  Baron  Rosen, 
and  that  they  were  expected  to  make 
a  descent  at  Mamai,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  house  of  Achmet.  But  the 
news  seemed  to  inspire  no  fear.  They 
declared  that  the  country  was  difficult 
enough  to  defy  100,000  Russians. 

Much  conversation  ensued  on  the 
severities  which  had  inflamed  them 
against  the  Czar.  Hassan  Bey,  one 
of  the  chiefs,  declared  "  that  he  only 
longed  to  see  the  power  of  Russia 
broken  before  he  died.**  He  had  rea- 
son. He  had  once  fallen  into  Russian 
hands,  and  they  had  forced  him — an 
independent  and  opulent  chief — to 
serve  in  their  ranks  for  two  years  as  a 
common  soldier !  Who  can  wonder  at 
his  wish  ?  Similar  insults  and  bar- 
barities had  been  inflicted,  as  they 
said,  upon  hundreds  of  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  Daghestan,  whom  they 
had  taken  prisoners.  The  conse- 
quences are  natural.  The  chief  man 
of  Daghestan,  Abdallah,  was  expect- 
ed, on  his  return  from  Constantinople, 
to  combine  bis  countrymen  with  the 
Circassians.  The  Azras,  a  tribe  hi- 
therto in  Russian  alliance,  had  been 
lately  irritated  by  a  demand  for  re- 
cruitsi  and  had  proposed  to  Join  the 


general  league.  One  of  the  cbiefii  la 
the  very  neighbonrhood  of  the  Hus- 
sian  camp,  and  even  with  one  of  his 
sons  in  the  Russian  army,  had  just 
sent  another  to  the  protection  of  Has- 
san Bey,  the  Circassian  champion, 
with  a  present  of  a  beautiful  Georgian 
charger  and  fifteen  serfi  I 

The  evening  was  characteristically 
spent.  After  dinner  they  went  into 
the  field  to  see  the  paces  and  points  of 
the  Georgian  steed,  and  tq  try  the 
Englishman's  telescopes.  They  then 
had  a  horse  race,  which  was  won  by 
a  son  of  Achmet,  a  young  Alexander 
or  Achilles.  The  number  of  fine- 
looking  men  was  striking.  Their 
lofty  stature,  great  breadth  of  chest 
and  brawniness  of  shoulder,  thin 
flanks,  small  feet,  and  keen  quick 
eyes,  were  classic.  Excepting  the 
telescopes,  the  whole  description 
might  pass  for  the  evening,  apd  the 
forms,  of  a  group  of  Homeric  heroes. 

But  the  likeness  was  to  be  more 
complete.  After  meat  and  snnset,  as 
they  were  conversing  round  the  em- 
bers of  a  great  wood  fire,  they  heard 
music  from  the  distant  and  shaded  ex- 
tremity of  the  room.  This  was  the 
performance  of  an  old  man  and  a  boy, 
which  raised  frequent  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. But  then  came  the  **  bard." 
This  son  of  Phoebus  was  a  tall,  lank, 
harebrained-looking  personage,  (their 
host*s  brother-in-law,)  who  h^  sat  ap- 
parently dozing  by  the  fire.  He  sang, 
m  a  falsetto  voice,  a  very  rapid  reci- 
tation \  and  every  few  minutes  three 
or  four  others,  who  sat  behind  in  the 
shade,  contributed  a  few  fine  tenor 
and  bass  notes,  like  the  swell  and  fdl 
of  an  organ.  The  sulject  was  the 
charms  of  an  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  Zaziokee  family,  and  the  rejection 
of  her  numerous  suitors.  The  subject 
had  continued  in  great  vogue,  though 
the  beauty  waa  married.  Thus  the 
fleeting  natnre  of  i«male  loveliness  re- 
ceives an  immortality  from  the  poet, 
even  among  the  wild  biUs  of  Cir- 
cassia. 

To  close  this  classic  evening  came 
supper,  about  half-past  ten,  abundant 
as  usual,  with  wine,  or  brandkf  for 
those  whose  religious  scruples  made 
them  delicate  on  the  subject  of  wine — 
brandy  not  being  within  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Such  are  the  niceties  of  con- 
science among  the  Moslem,  and  even 
among  more  civilized  personages  than 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Euxine  pee* 
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tend  to  be.  About  midnigbt  mats 
and  bedding  were  brought  in  for  Has- 
Ban  Bey*  and  lome  eight  or  ten  other 
chiefc*  while  they  hospitably  insisted 
on  the  Englishman's  occupying  the 
whole  divan.  The  spirit  of  clanship 
IS  as  ^miliar,  yet  devoted^in  Circassian 
as  once  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  dependents  addressed  their  chiefs 
by  what  we  would  call  their  Christian 
names,  and  they  occasionally  even  sit 
down  to  meals  with  their  sons ;  but 
they  still  remember  the  distinction. 
When  a  chief  enters  a  room,  all  pre- 
sent make  a  movement  of  rising  ;  and 
if  he  is  an  old  man  they  rise  entirely, 
and  until  he  is  seated  remain  standing. 
A  chant  of  the  nightingale  among 
the  thickets  apd  gardens  outside  gave 
a  romantic  character  to  the  evening, 
in  the  shape  of  a  natural  serenade. 

The  next  arrival  was  of  a  mountain 
hero  I  a  very  tall,  strongly,  built, 
young  man,  with  an  intelligent  phy si- 
ognomy.  He  was  Ali  of  Jubghe,  of 
the  noble  sept  Kaszek.  Ali  had  done 
service  already  in  both  ways— in  out- 
witting the  enemy,  and  in  beating 
them.  Having  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Russians,  they  had  formed  the 
idea  of  corrupting  him  into  an  agent 
—offered  him  a  high  rank  in  their  ser* 
ifice,  and  sent  him  back,  well  supplied 
with  money,  to  make  his  experiments 
on  the  national  fidelity.  But  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  they  had  ac- 
companied him  by  a  spy,  to  ascertain 
what  he  really  effected.  Ali,  on  his 
return,  denounced  the  spy,  who  was 
put  to  death ;  and  when  the  Russians 
attacked  his  mountain  station  with  a 
large  land  force  and  nine  vessels,  he 
and  his  friends,  with  a  couple  of  small 
eannon,  beat  them  to  the  shore  with 
considerable  loss.  An  instance  of  bis 
personal  prowess  was  recorded  :  in  a 
liencounter  on  the  Kuban,  he  had  got 
entangled  among  a  group  of  Russians, 
of  about  twenty ;  but  making  good  use 
of  bis  skiU  in  the  sabre,  and  his  ex- 
traordinary strength,  he  escaped  from 
them  all,  and  even  brought  away  a 
■ub-officer  prisoner.  This  skirmish 
eost  him  seven  wounds ;  but  health, 
and  above  all,  victory,  are  great  heal- 
ers, and  Ali  was  now  only  longing  for 
battle  again. 

The  expectation  of  a  Russian  at- 
tack on  the  northern  districts  had 
raised  the  population  in  arms,  and  they 
had  sent  Ali  for  the  Englishman, 
irhom  they  evidently  regarded  as  a 


kind  of  representative  of  his  country. 
The  party  were  furnished  with  horses* 
and  they  set  forward  by  the  coast. 
The  country  seems  to  be  remarkahly 
beautiful— a  sort  of  sea-shore  Switzer* 
land.  On  rounding  a  small  promon- 
tory, the  fine  bay  of  Mamai  opened 
to  them.  It  was  clothed  with  trees  to 
the  water's  edge,  with  wooded  hills  of 
various  forms  rising  inland  ;  and  be- 
hind those  a  line  of  peaked  or  snowi 
clad  mountains,  part  of  the  great  range, 
a  vast  barrier  to  invasion.  As  the  river 
Terampse,  which  they  had  to  pass,  was 
too  deep  at  the  shore,  they  went  in- 
land for  a  space,  and,  following  a 
pathway  through  the  forest,  came  in 
sight  of  a  **  magpiificent  landscape — a 
rich  valley,  though  not  of  great  ex- 
tent, in  the  midst  of  which  towered  a 
lofty  cone-shaped  hill,  many  of  the 
adjacent  hills  having  the  same,  or 
even  more  striking  forms,  all  clothed 
with  luxuriant  forest,  while  a  ridge  of 
snowy  peaks  glittered  in  the  distance. 
The  valley,  stream,  and  hills,  formed) 
one  of  those  masterpieces  of  naturCf 
which  even  painting  can  scarcely  re- 
present.** 

They  at  length  arrived  at  the  habi- 
tation of  Hassan  Bey,  where  thev 
were  hospitably  entertained  as  usual. 
Mention  having  been  made,  during  the 
repast,  of  a  great  valley  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  went  out  to  view  it, 
and  were  repaid  by  a  splendid  land- 
scape. To  tne  north>  west  were  green 
hills  decked  with  hamlets,  a  forest  of 
giant  beeches,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
sea,  converted  at  the  moment  by  the 
setting  sun  into  a  sheet  of  burnished 
gold.  To  the  south-east  lay  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sutsha,  with  a  silvery 
stream,  luxuriant  pastures,  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  hamlets,  girt  closely  with 
hills  apparently  quite  as  fertile,  above 
which  rose  others  more  densely 
wooded,  until  walled  in  by  the  rugged 
masses  of  the  central  range  in  their 
shining  mantles  of  snow. 

The  ladies  of  Hassan's  family  were 
invisible;  but  a  specimen  of  their  taste 
in  dress  was  given  in  one  of  his  chiK 
dren,  a  lively  girl  of  four  years,  *'  very 
smartly  dressed  in  orange-colonred 
muslin  turban,  trousers,  and  vest,  with 
wide  white  sleeves  gaily  flowered  with 
silk  and  gold  threads.** 

Hassan  lived  in  a  showy  style,  and 
had  some  European  habits.  In  the 
evening  they  had  tea  with  refined 
sugari  in  a  service  of  gilt  cbbia»  and 
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a  handsome  brass  tea-urn !  The  sup- 
per was  of  the  Turkish  cuisine  ;  but 
they  had  handsome  ivory- handled 
knives  and  forks*  with  massive  plated 
candlesticks ;  thej  had  also  a  tolerable 
native  white  wine*  and  a  still  better 
brandy*  both  of  which  were  liberally 
handed  round;  the  guests  were  nu- 
merous. 

Next  morning  an  old  chieftain*  Ali 
Achmet  prince  of  Satsha*  came  to 
breakfast.  He  talked  nolitics;  he 
said  that  *' England  and  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  had  interfered  for 
Greece*  though  it  had  not  fought  for 
liberty  a  quarter  so  much  as  Circas- 
sia."  ''The  Russians/'  added  he* 
**  cannot  conquer  this  country.  Tbey 
may  by  their  ships  and  their  cannon 
possess  themselves  of  some  more  points 
on  the  coast ;  but  if  they  could  gam  the 
whole  coast*  that  still  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  our  determination  to  resist  to 
the  last.  For*  if  they  gain  these  hills* 
we  shall  retire,* 'said  the  old  chieftain* 
pointing  to  the  eastward*  *<to  those 
snowy  mountains  and  fight  them." 

On  their  journey*  they  had  Circas- 
sian sports.  They  were  escorted  by 
Hassan*  Achmet*  and  their  sons  and 
dependents ;  the  whole  forming  a  gal- 
lant-looking cavalcade.  At  intervals* 
one  of  the  party  started  forward*  and 
the  whole  party  followed  in  a  general 
trial  of  speed*  when,  if  any  one 
chanced  to  let  his  bonnet  fall  on  the 
g^round*  another  behind  him  instantly 
fired  his  pistol  or  rifle  at  it.  Among 
the  rest*  a  striking  instance  of  this 
practice  for  mountain  skirmishing  was 
given  in  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
young  son  of  Achmet  unslung,  unco- 
vered* and  discharged  his  rifle  at  the 
fallen  bonnet  of  one  but  a  very  short 
distance  before  him,  both  being  at  the 
moment  at  full  gallop.  Hassan  Bey 
elevated  his  bonnet  on  the  point  of  his 
sabre  as  a  mark  for  the  rifle  of  some 
one  behind  him.  The  use  of  thtr 
fire-arms  en  route^  is  almost  incessant. 
It  is  evident  that  they  do  not  appre- 
hend any  deficiency  of  powder. 

In  this  easy  and  interesting  pro- 
gress* they  gradually  approached  the 
northern  frontier*  the  Circassians* 
to  beguile  the  way*  singing  a  riding 
song*  corresponding  to  their  roving 
chant*  an  alternate  performance*  one 
part  being  a  sort  of  clamorous  recita- 
tive* the  other  a  choral  fugue.  They 
passed  through  a  luxuriant  valley*  up 
a  hUl  covered  with  wood  and  fields  of 


griun  six  feet  high  ;  the  fields  so  dean 
and  well  fenced*  as  to  resemble  one 
of  the  best  cuhivated  parts  of  Yorkshire. 
One  patch  of  linseed  was  carefully 
weeding  by  five  women*  who  scrupu- 
lously wore  their  veils*  on  which*  in  the 
open  brow  of  the  hill*  the  view  towards 
the  north  opened  nobly.  The  slope 
beneath  was  studded  with  smaller  bills* 
richly  cultivated*  beyond  which  was  a 
vast  level  space*  extending  to  the  ho- 
rizon. There  lay  the  river  Kubder. 
While  they  were  gazing*  a  mounted 
party  came  round  a  neighbouring  sum- 
mit ;  they  alighted  from  their  horses* 
and  advanced  to  salute  the  stranger* 
by  kissing  his  hand*  and  placing  it  on 
their  foreheads. 

The  most  remarkable  person  among 
them*  was  a  middle-aged  man*  of  very 
pleasing  features^  dressed  in  a  coat  of 
ring  mail.  This  person  was  a  priest — 
for  the  Mollahs  of  Circassia  not  only 
exhort  the  people  to  go  forth  to  battle* 
but  set  an  example  by  doing  so  them- 
selves ;  a  matter  which  affords  a  na- 
tional taunt  against  the  Mollahs  of 
Turkey*  who  are  said  to  preach  to 
others  the  blessings  of  martyrdom* 
but  to  carefully  avoid  them  in  their 
own  persons. 

After  a  short  descent*  they  came 
among  trees  and  fields,  and  soon  after* 
in  sight  of  a  hamlet  and  its  corn-fields* 
very  snugly  placed  at  the  foot  of  two 
hills.  So  soon  as  the  advance  of  the 
party  reached  its  fence*  they  dbcharged 
a.  pistol  or  two  ;  these  were  returned 
by  the  inmates,  and  other  firing  rapidly 
succeeded*  amidst  shouts  of  men  and 
careering  of  horses*  which  might  have 
been  supposed  a  skirmish*  but  was  in 
reality  tfie  announcement  of  their  ar- 
rival at  their  night's  Quarters.  Next 
day  they  got  a  magnificent  dinner*  or 
rather  two  dinners*  at  half  an  hour's 
interval*  .one  consbting  of  forty. two* 
and  the  other  of  forty-five  dishes. 
They  then  proceeded  tlirough  the 
plain  of  the  Kuban*  which  in  this 
month  (May)  exhibited  a  surface  of 
fertility  and  flowers.  In  this  country 
there  have  been  some  bloody  battles 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Near 
as  it  was  to  the  enemy's  force*  and 
obviously  open  to  invasion*  the  active 
spirit  of  the  people  had  taken  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentary  cessation  of 
war*  and  had  ploughed  and  sowed  the 
fields;  but  now*  intelligence  came 
that  the  Russians  had  crossed  the  Rn- 
ban  with  a  large  force   of  infantry, 
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and  were  moving  toward  the  south. 
On  thb  the  mailed  Mollah  came  to 
take  farewell  as  the  enemy  had  en- 
tered his  neighbourhood,  and  he  must 
return  home  to  take  care  of  his  family 
and  property.  "  I  may  fall,"  he  said, 
''In  the  approaching  battles,  and  never 
see  you  again  in  this  world ;  but  I  hope 
God  will  grant  you  long  life  and  hap- 
piness for  the  exertions  you  are  mak<* 
ing  for  my  country.'* 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  point 
"where  they  agreed  to  meet  in  a  kind 
of  congress.  First,  an  inner  circle 
was  formed,  composed  entirely  of  old 
men  and  chieftains;  those  behind 
knelt ;  an  outer  circle  stood ;  while  the 
trees  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
spot  were  loaded  with  spectators.  The 
chieftains  first  demanded  what  news 
was  bcoughr,  by  the  Englishman,  from 
Constantinople.  One  of  them  then 
stood  up,  and  made  an  energetic 
speech,  the  chief  purport  of  which  was, 
that  the  Turks  had  betrayed  and  de- 
serted them,  and  that  the  English 
-  ought  to  come  quickly  to  their  aid,  if 
they  meant  to  do  so  at  all,  as  their 
supplies  of  powder  were  failing  them. 
Others  then  spoke,  and  the  general 
determination  was  strongly  expressed, 
to  bring  as  many  men  iuto  the  field 
as  possible,  and  resist  the  Russians  to 
the  last. 

The  Polish  troops  in  the  Russian 
service  frequently  desert,  and  as  fre- 
quently take  service  with  the  Circas-< 
sians.  One  day  Mr  BeWs  Georgian 
attendant  came  running  in,  sayingy 
*'  here  are  two  Poles,  just  escaped  from 
Aboon."  The  men  were  brought  in 
hot  from  traveli  with  their  gray  great- 
coats thrown  over  their  shoulder?, 
and  great  Russian  boots  on.  One  of 
them  could  speak  German,  and  on 
being  questioned,  their  stories  coin- 
cided in  stating,  that  the  Russians  had 
eight  thousand  men  and  twenty- four 
guns  at  Aboon,  besides  another  force 
at  Gh^elenjik.'  On  a  hope  being  ex- 
pressed to  the  chiefs  that  the  Poles 
would  be  well  treated,  they  replied, 
that  the  Poles  always  were,  that  they 
admitted  them  to  their  tables,  gave 
them  but  light  work,  and  never  sold 
them  to  the  Turks  **  without  their  own 
.  consent.'* 

The  Circassians  delight  in  athletic 
exercises:  their  horsemanship  and 
skill  with  the  rifle  and  sabre  have 
been  already  alluded  to ;  but  while  they 
were  wuting  on  the  congress,  the 
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retainers  of  the  chiefs  amused  them« 
selves  with  throwing  a  stone  from  the 
shoulder.  The  sun  was  broiling,  the 
stone  was  about  fourteen  pounds 
weight;  yet,  without  a  run,  they  threw 
it  fifty  one  feet — an  extraordinary  e:|« 
ertion  of  strength  and  agility. 

The  Russians  were  now  beginning 
their  campaign,  and  the  great  object 
of  the  strangers  was,  to  ascertain  what 
they  were  doing.  Having  ascended  a 
high  and  well  wooded  hilX  they  got  a 
view  of  the  splendid  plain  of  the  Ku- 
ban ;  but  objects  of  more  immediate 
interest  lay  beneath  them,  the  valley 
of  the  Aboon,  with  its  two  recently 
erected  forts.  The  valley  expands 
rapidly  and  considerably  to  the  north: 
at  the  commencement  of  the  expansion 
was  the  first  fort.  On  both  sides  of  it, 
were  heights  which  seemed  to  com- 
mand it.  At  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles,  stood  the  fort  of  Aboon,  its  site 
well  chosen,  and  not  commanded 
within  cannon  range.  It  appeared  a 
complete  square,  of  about  two  hundred 
yards,  defended  by  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  supposed  to.iiave  a  gar- 
rison of  about  two  thou^nd  men,  half 
of  whom  were  Poles! '  A.fler  purchas- 
ing a  couple  of  beautiful  horses,  for 
seven  and  nine  pounds  respectively,  a 
circumstance  which  would  astonish  the 
gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  they  rode  tq 
the  site  of  two  battles ;  one  fought  in 
the  year  before,  the  other  about  ten 
days  before  this  time.  The  former 
battle  had  continued  for  several  days  ; 
and  when  we  recollect  the  advantage 
of  the  Russian  artillery,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  infantry,  the  circum- 
stance of  having  arrested  them  at  all, 
implies  extraordinary  courage.  On 
this  day  they  met  a  chief  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  who  dismounted  to  salute  them, 
and  were  joined  by  a  young  warrior 
of  a  remarkably  active  and  powerful 
form.  They  were  told' that  he  had 
lately  captured  a  Russian  standard 
and  five  soldiers.  On  being  asked 
what  he  did  with  the  soldiers,  the 
answer  was,  "  sold  them  to  be  sure.'* 
This  is  a  species  of  prize  which  we 
had  not  contemplated,  but  which  might 
serve  to  stock  a  Circassian  farm,  or 
indemnify  a  chieftain  for  the  expenses 
of  the  campaign.  The  market  value 
of  the  Muscovites,  however,  was  only 
from  three  to  five  pounds,  which  shows 
that  the  supply  was  large.  This 
young  hero  had  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  gallant  profession.  The 
2r 
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management  of  his  horee»  and  the  nn- 
eovermgf  cocking,  and  firing  of  his 
rifle,  at  the  bonnet  on  the  ground, 
were  complete.  But  he  executed  an- 
other feat,  which  was,  leaping  out  of 
his  saddle  on  the  ground,  and  almost 
\  at  the  same  instant  uncovering  his 
rifle,  or  nnsheathing  his  sabre.  The 
generality  of  Russian  soldiers  must  be 
as  children  in  such  hands.  During 
this  period,  several  deputations  or 
.notices  from  the  bordering  Tartar 
tribes,  some  of  them  too  under  direct 
Russian  dominion,  came  to  say,  that 
they  would  either  refuse  recruits  to 
Russia,  or  would  join  the  Circassians, 
if  England  would  hot  promise  her  as. 
sistance.  From  these  and  other  evi- 
dences it  would  appear,  that  the  wav- 
ing of  a  British  flag  might  raise  the 
whole  country,  from  the  Crimea  to  the 
Turkish  frontier,  in  arms. 

A  curious  instance  of  Circassian 
simplicity  occurred,  in  their  remarks 
on  the  advance  of  the  Russians.  They 
said  that  a  meteor  had  appeared  in 
the  heavens  above  their  march,  form- 
ing a  semicircle  and  exploding.  This 
they  regarded  as  miraculous  1  It  was 
probably  a  rocket,  sent  up  by  the  Rus- 
sian general  to  announce  his  approach 
to  the  garrison  of  Gh*elenjik. 

News  was  brought  of  a  most  daring 
exploit  of  Hadji  Ghuz  Beg,  whom 
they  had  already  met  on  a  mission  to 
call  his  countrymen  to  the  war.  Ob- 
serving that  the  soldiers  of  one  of  the 
Russian  forts  brought  out  their  cattle 
to  graze  under  cover  of  the  guns,  he 
watched  bis  raonaent,  single- hdmltd 
mshed  upon  them,  (probably  when 
their  arms  were  stacked,)  killed  two 
of  the  guard,  and  brou^^ht  away  one 
prisoner,  with  nine  muskets  t 

With  this  love  of  martial  exploits 
and  singular  bravery,  the  people  unite 
a  passion  for  music.  Their  instru- 
ments are  wretched,  a  miserable  spe- 
cies of  violin  and  mandoline;  but 
there  are  few  who  cannot  play  upon 
them.  The}'  make  songs,  too,  and  re- 
citations upon  the  events  of  the  time. 
One  of  their  songs,  sung  to  a  highly 
plaintive  melody,  was  in  memory  of  a 
young  warrior  who  was  married  last 
year;  but  a  Russian  inroad  having 
taken  place  on  his  wedding-day,  he 
immediately  went  to  battle,  and  was 
nnfortunately  killed.  Another  was 
composed  to  the  htmour,  and  in  con- 
solation of  Hamu2,  a  gallant  old  chief, 
taiui  who  was  the  principal  spokesman 


of  the  late  congress,  and  who  was  now 
gone  again  to  fight  the  Russians.  In 
one  bloody  struggle  with  tbem  last 
year,  he  lost  four  brothers  and  four 
sota,  himself  being  severely  wounded  ! 
Such  is  the  havoc  with  which  this 
detestable  war  is  carried  on,  and  such 
are  the  miseries  which  the  accnrsed 
desire  of  adding  dominion  to  dominion, 
and  slave  to  slave,  inflicts  upon  man« 
kind.  And  all  this  measureless  evil  is 
done,  this  innocent  blocjd  is  shed,  this 
remediless  sorrow  is  heaped  upon  a 
peaceable  peopte«-for  what,  in  the 
name  of  outraged  religion  and  huma- 
nity ?  To  give  a  man,  living  in  royal 
Inxury,  the  name  of  a  conqueror ;  to 
indulge  an  all-grasping  court  with  the 
possession  of  a  mountain  range  scarce- 
ly visible  in  the  map  of  empire;  to 
feed  the  savage  soldier's  passion  for 
robbery,  and  the  thirst  of  the  brute 
populace  for  bulletins.  The  career 
and  punishment  of  the  two  great  dis» 
turbers  of  the  last  century,  Louis 
XiV.  and  Napoleon,  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  either  kings  or  people. 
History,  to  this  hour,  holds  up  to 
boundless  scorn  the  royal  despot, 
lounging  in  his  silken  chamber,  the 
satiated  epicure,  the  loose  prt»fligate, 
the  man  incapable  of  a  moment's  self- 
control,  and  who  never  felt  an  hour*8 
privation,  yet  aflTecting  military  fame, 
assuming  the  title  of  a  conqueror,  and 
attempting  to  purchase  this  mockery 
by  sending  war  through  Europe.  The 
disgraces  of  bis  latter  days  were  his 
punishment ;  but  justice  would  have 
been  done  only,  by  hanging  the  crown- 
ed villain  at  the  gates  of  Versailles. 
The  catastrophe  of  Napoleon  was  still 
more  signal.  That  man  of  blood  gave 
the  only  instance,  in  modern  Kumpe, 
of  a  sovereign  dethroned  by  the  uni- 
versal abhorrence  of  mankind,  and  dy- 
ing in  the  chain. 

The  details  of  the  Circassian  war, 
of  which  we  have  given  but  the  slight- 
est outline,  place  this  horrible  passion 
for  rapine  in  full  light.  We  have  here 
a  people  totally  unoffending,  yet  pon- 
ished  with  ail  the  inflictions  of  mili- 
tary violence  ;  a  people  who  have  no 
ambition,  no  desire  for  an  increase  of 
territory,  and  no  intention  of  attack- 
ing their  powerful  neighbour,  suddenly 
plunged  into  miseries  which  would  be 
accounted  revolting  to  humanity,  even 
if  they  were  the  award  of  justice.  A 
nation  of  fi&hers,  hunters,  and  tillers 
of  the  land;  seeking  only  to  live  by  the 
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labour  of  tbetr  hands  and  in  tbe  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  blessings  of  nature^  are 
forced  into  the  field,  to  defend  their 
families  from  the  most  intolerable  in* 
suits,  and  themselves  from  the  most 
remorseless  slavery.  The  peasant  and 
the  farmer^  content  with  their  Iot|  in- 
juriog  no  man,  and  living  in  such  quiet 
obscurity  as  almost  to  have  made  their 
existence  a  discovery  of -late  years  in 
Europe^  are  to  be  hunted  down,  fa- 
mished, and  butchered ;  to  be  slain 
in  the  field  by  the  bayonet,  torn  by 
cannon,  and  trampled  by  cavalry ; 
and  for  what  purpose,  after  all?  to 
cover  with  corpses  the  land  which 
their  toil,  and  the  toil  of  their  fathers, 
has  fertilized ;  to  turn  their  fields  into 
a  jungle,  or  sink  their  free  hearts  and 
free  limbs  into  the  miserable  and  de- 
grading servitude  of  the  Russian 
slave.  And  how  long  is  this  to  last  ? 
The  power  of  Russia  is  so  incompara* 
bly  superior  to  that  of  the  poor  clans 
of  the  Caucasus,  that  she  may  continue 
this  frightful  state  of  things  till  there 
is  not  a  surviving  family  in  Circassia; 
and  she  probably  will,  unless  that 
Eternal  Sovereign,  who  declares  that 
«*  he  will  terribly  judge  the  oppres-^ 
sor,"  shall  arrest,  by  some  solemn  in- 
terposition of  avenging  justice,  the 
career  of  an  authority  which  thus 
tracks  Its  path  in  blood  and  sorrow 
over  nations. 

During  the  year  1837  the  Russian 
progress  had  been  retarded,  probably 
Dy  the  demonstrations  on  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  India,  this  restless  |»ower 
mingling  itself  in  every  transaction  of 
the  world,  and  iu  all  for  its  own  espe- 
cial aggrandisement.  But  this  inter- 
mltted  war  breeds  bold  characters^ 
that  strongly  resemble  tbe  champions 
of  our  own  border  warfare.  In  cross* 
ing  tbe  hills  above  Anapa,  the  chief 
quitrter  of  tbe  Russian  forces,  Mr 
^ell  was  received  at  a  lonely  hamlet 
where  the  family  of  one  of  tbe  Beys 
had  taken  refuge  with  an  old  warrior* 
This  man  was  seventy  years  of  age, 
hut  with  the  look  of  fifteen  years 
younger.  He  had  crossed  the  Kuban, 
from  which  hb  house,  is  but  twenty 
miles  distant,  annually,  and  almost 
monthly,  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Lately  he  vras  one  of  a  foray  of 
thirty,  who  brought  away  one  hundred 
and  five  Russian  horses— six  of  which 
he  bad  taken,  single-handed,  Uomfive 
RoMiaa  peasanUl    He  goes  to  the 


wars  accompanied  by  his  five  sons,  (he 
had  lately  lost  a  sixth  in  an  expedition 
into  the  enemy's  country.)  To  train 
the  eldest,  he  had  ordered  him  to 
begin  by  attacking  two  Cossacks  on 
an  outpost,  Tbe  young  warrior 
killed  one  and  took  the  other !  It  was 
only  in  the  past  year,  that  he  himself 
was  in  an  affair  with  the  .Russians  near 
Anapa,  in  which  Ali-bi  of  Ozerek 
was  made  prisoner,  and  was  carried 
away  by  a  party  of  twenty.  The  old 
hero  followed  them ;  and,  watching  his 
opportunity  till  he  saw  them  separate^ 
and  the  prisoner  left  with  but  three 
soldiers,  ne  then  rushed  on  them» 
sabre  in  hand,  and  killing  or  wound* 
ing  the  whole,  mounted  Ali-bi  (who 
had  received  seven  wounds)  on  his 
charger  behind  him,  and  galloped  off. 
This  extraordinary  instance  of  conduct 
and  courage  had  given  him  great  fame 
among  his  countrymen. 

When  these  fine  countries  shall  be 
rescued  from  Russian  ravages,  and 
opened  to  the  researches  of  European 
science,  they  will  in  all  probability 
offer  some  highly-interesting  acces- 
sions to  our  knowledge  of  antiquity. 
Wrecks  of  ancient  fortifications  are  to 
be  found  among  the  forests,  valuable 
coins  have  been  dug  up,  and  when  we 
reoollect  the  comparative  barbarism 
and  nearly  total  historic  silence  in 
which  the  whole  country  has  lain* 
almost  from  the  fall  of  Mithridates^ 
we  may  expect  no  slight  results  from 
the  vigorous  enquiry  of  modern  learn- 
ing into  lands  once  highly  peopled* 
commercial,  and  warlike ;  the  border* 
ers  on  tbe  Armenian,  Persian,  and 
Greek  sovereignties  in  their  day  of 
splendour.  But  Circassia  must  first 
be  independent  and  at  peace ;  or,  if 
she  is  to  have  a  protector,  it  must  be 
the  only  one  consistent  with  freedom, 
England. 

On  one  of  the  hiUs,  which  still  bore 
some  evidences  of  having  been  the  site 
of  a  fortress,  (*'  Genoese"  the  Cir- 
cassians called  it,  as  they  call  e^err 
'fortification,)  swords  of  remarkabfe 
length,  and  gold  coins,  have  been 
found.  In  the  vale  of  Anapa*  tbe 
traveller  saw  a  remarkable  stone— a 
fragment  of  sculptured  marble*  about 
eight  feet  high,  twelve  inches  broad, 
and  six  thick.  The  sculpture  extend- 
ed ahmg  its  whole  length  in  t^e  lines* 
one  of  which  was  an  ample  and  very 
graceful  wreath.    It  stood  erect*  ana 
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was  apparently  used  as  a  grave- stone^ 
there  being  around  it  many  graves 
marked  by  common  stones. 

They  tell  a  story  of  the  dexte- 
rity of  the  Emperor  on  the  arri- 
val of  a  deputation  of  chiefs  from 
some  of  the  threatened  provinces  on 
his  tour.  When  they  appeared  in 
their  native  costume,  coats  of  mail, 
&c.,  he  asked—"  Are  these  people 
from  the  hostile  provinces  ?  Bid  them 
keep  at  a  distance."  But,  to  prevent 
any  further  hazard,  he  had  the  inge- 
nuity to  desire  to  see  a  Circassian 
horse- race.  The  horsemen  instantly 
set  oCf  at  full  speed,  of  course  expect- 
ing  imperial  donatives  for  their  per- 
formances ;  but  when  they  set  off  the 
Emperor  set  off  too,  only  turning  his 
horse's  head  in  the  opposite  direction  • 
and,  when  the  race  was  done,  leaving 
them  to  enjoy  their  glory  as  its  own 
reward. 

In  April  1838>  a  Russian  expedi- 
tion appeared  off  the  coast.  The 
alarm  was  spread  by  the  cannon-firing 
of  the  Russians,  and  the  news  was  sud- 
denly brought,  that  five  or  six  large 
men  of  war  had  cast  anchor  off  Sashe, 
and  that  many  others  were  seen  to  sea- 
ward. The  visit  was  so  unexpected, 
that  some  of  the  guests  in  the  house 
where  the  Englishmen  were  enter- 
tained were  from  that  valley.  The 
supper  had  been  prolonged  to  a  late 
hour,  as  usual ;  and,  just  as  their  beds 
were  laid  down,  the  war-cry,  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  discharges  of 
fire-arms,  was  heard  through  the  val- 
ley on  whose  brow  the  hamlet  stood. 
.  Two  of  the  party  immediately  mount- 
ed their  horses  to  spread  the  intelli- 
gence through  the  interior,  which  is 
the  duty  of  the  chief.  The  rest  armed 
themselves,  and  thus  lay  down  await- 
ing the  morn. 

The  morn  arose  in  the  beauty  which 
characterizes  this  fine  climate.  But 
to  "  this  loveliness  of  nature  the  Bay 
of  Mamai  presented  a  dismal  contrast," 
There  lay  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  mak- 
ing preparations  for  forcing  the  Cir-. 
cassians  from  their  position  on  the 
shore.  The  expedition  was  a  formi- 
dable one.  No  less  than  eight  three- 
deckers,  and  heavily  armed,  opened 
their  guns  within  half  cannon  range, 
while  beyond  them  the  sea  was  covered 
with  corvettes,  gun -brigs,  and  trans- 
ports, in  all  about  thirty-six  sail. 
The  firing  continued  for  two  hours, 
and  so  heavily,  against  the  plateau 
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where  the  Circasdans  were  posted  at 
Mamai,  that  the  general  belief  was 
adapted  of  their  intending  to  make 
their  landing  at  this  point.  Bat,  when 
the  main  body  of  the  Circassians  had 
been  drawn  to  its  defence,  the  Russian 
commander  put  his  troops  into  the 
boats  on  the  offside  of  the  ships,  under 
cover  of  the  smoke,  and  by  rapid  row- 
ing landed  a  strong  body  at  some  dis- 
tance.  On  seeing  this  manceuvre,  two 
or  three  hundred  of  the  native  warriors 
had  been  immediately  sent  to  attack 
them ;  but,  as  their  march  was  tbrongh 
the  rugged  forest,  (the  beach  being 
impassable  through  the  Russian  fire,) 
they  could  not  reach  the  shore  notU 
some  time  after  the  landing.     Even 
then  the  native  bravery  was  conspi- 
cuous.    They  instantly  rushed  to  the 
attack,  sabre  in  hand.  But  their  force 
was  too  unequal;  and,    though  they 
killed  150  men,  and  took  twenty  pri- 
soners and  three  pieces  of  cannon,  they 
were  compelled  to  retire.     The  two 
largest  guns  were  left  behind,  as  they 
had  no  means  of  carrying  them  over 
the  rugged  ground.  Those  they  threw 
into  a  ditch.     The  loss  from  the  can- 
nonade and  the  attack  was,  unfortu- 
nately, between  two  and  three  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.     The  Russians, 
having  made  good  their  landing,  took 
up  ground  on  the  acclivity,  to  protect 
the  landing  of  their  remaining  force 
and  ammunition.     But  the  hills  were 
the  natural  fortress  of  the  Circassians, 
and  there  they  continued  to  gall  the 
enemy  with  the  rifle  at  every  oppor* 
tunity.      The   Russian  troops  were 
about  8000,  the  natives  about  half  the 
number.     They  wanted  only  cannon 
and  gunpowder  to  have  swept  the  in- 
vaders into  the  Euzine. 

Corruption  is  tried  as  well  as  ter< 
ror.  The  Azras  and  Georgians  who 
served  with  the  enemy,  were  said  to 
have  been  paid  eUiify  {at  first)  thirty 
piastres  (six  shillings,}  while  the  Rus- 
sian soldier  receives  but  thirty  piastres 
everyybwr  months^  with  wretched  diet, 
the  half  of  their  pay  being  reserved 
for  clothing,  &c.  It  is  only  astonish- 
ing that  they  fight  at  all. 

The  power  of  a  civilized  monarchy, 
warring  against  a  few  semi- barbarian 
tribes,  is  so  palpably  snperior,  that  we 
may  well  wonder  to  see  resistance  ever 
offered.  The  intrepidity  of  the  Cau* 
casian  tribes  may  be  of  a  higher  class 
than  the  highest  prowess  of  the  Rus- 
8ians>  though  the  Russians  have  never 
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been  charged  with  want  of  personal 
bravery.  But  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  a  national  force,  where  the 
men  must  leave  their  properties  to 
chance  while  they  take  the  field; 
must  serve  without  pay,  find  their 
own  weapons,  supply  their  own  am- 
munition, meet  the  inclemencies  of  the 
climate  without  tents,  equipment,  or 
medicines  ;  depend  on  chance  for  food, 
and  fight  under  no  better  generalship 
than  that  of  a  bold  hunter,  or  an  ex- 
pert rifleman,  like  themselves !  In  ad- 
dition to  all  those  formidable  disad- 
vantages is  the  still  severer  one,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  intermitting  their 
efforts  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  to  their  agri- 
culture and  the  care  of  their  families. 
This,  in  fact,  constitutes  an  inferiority 
which  nothing  but  the  most  extraor- 
dinary spirit  of  resistance  can  coun- 
teract. The  Russians,  on  the  other 
band,  can  make  their  campaign  at 
every  season,  and  continue  it  through 
the  year  f  can  follow  up  their  suc- 
cesses without  intermission ;  and,  de- 
riving their  supplies  of  men,  money, 
and  ammunition,  from  the  resources  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
empires  of  the  world,  can  disregard 
those  temporary  failures  which  break 
the  heart  of  a  cause  supported  only  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Yet 
the  Circassians  have  still  kept  their 
colossal  enemy  on  the  frontiers  of 
their  lovely  country  ;  have  made  every 
inroad  deadly  to  the  invader;  and 
now,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  of  a 
war  which  has  cost  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  their  enemies,  are  still  as 
determined  as  ever  to  die  rather  than 
wear  the  fetters  of  the  Czar. 

But  the  battle  may  not  be  always 
left  to  the  unassisted  bravery  of  a  gal- 
lamt  and  oppressed  people.  A  high- 
er arm  may  vindicate,  even  before  hu- 
man eyes,  that  Divine  justice  which, 
in  all  its  clouds  and  darkness,  reckons 
every  drop  of  innocent  blood,  and 
which,  in  its  chosen  time,  will  heap 
direful  and  inevitable  vengeance  on 
tyranny. 

In  1838,  the  effort  made  by  the 
Hussian  government  threatened  sub- 
jugation to  the  tribes.  The  most 
powerful  fleet  which  it  had  ever  sent 
np  the  Euxiue,  was  off  their  shore.  A 
fleet  so  powerful,  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  show  the  Sultan 
the  nature  of  ths  enemy  with  whom 
he  might  have  so  soon  to  contend. 
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The  troops  had  effected  descents  at 
their  two  chosen  points,  forts  were 
on  the  point  of  being  erected,  and  the 
penetration  of  the  forests  and  interior 
country  seemed  the  inevitable  conse* 
quence. 

But  on  the  night  of  the  11  th  of 
June,  they  were  taught  to  feel  the  pe- 
rils of  the  Euxine.  The  heat  had  be- 
come suddenly  intense  during  the 
lOtli,  and  clouds  and  rain  followed. 
Next  morniog  the  wind  rose,  blowing 
right  on  the  shore.:  the  wind  increas- 
ed during  the  day,  and  at  evening 
blew  wiih  violence.  The  Russian 
fleet  had  been  left,  by  the  singular  in- 
dolence or  security  of  their  officers,  in 
the  exact  situation  which  must  expose 
them  to  the  full  effect  of  the  tempest 
•—on  an  open  shore,  (where  they  had 
actually  remained  for  a  fortnight,)  and 
some  of  them  close  to  the  beach  in 
but  ten  fathoms  water. 

The  tempest  rose  to  memorable  fury 
during  the  night,  and  at  daj  light  the 
Russian  fleet  was  a  ruin.  At  Sashe, 
where  one  of  the  descents  had  been 
made,  a  man  of  war  of  two  tiers  of 
guns,  two  corvettes,  five  large  brigs, 
and  two  other  vessels,  were  lying 
wrecks.  At  another  point  of  descent, 
two  of  the  three  steamers  on  the  coast 
were  wrecks,  with  two  men  of  war  ; 
while  eleven  other  armed  vessels,  were 
driven  on  shore.  In  another  quarter, 
a  large  ship  and  a  cutter  were  on 
shore:  two  more  had  been  seen  to 
fuunder  in  another  quarter.  The 
whole  fleet  was  either  destroyed  or 
dispersed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
unfortunate  crews  were  drowned. 

The  Circassians  universally  attri- 
buted this  signal  disaster  of  their  encr 
miesto  the  interposition  of  Providence. 
They  bad  often  spoken  of  the  Russian 
war  as  a  divine  chastisement  for  the 
national  sins.  On  this  occasion  they 
celebrated  the  event  by  a  solemn  sa- 
crifice of  thanksgiving  on  the  shore 
at  Toapse,  and  distributed  the  bodies 
of  the  animals  among  the  poor. 

Mr  Bell  justly  contrasts  this  simple 
feeling  with  the  profane  arrogance  of 
the  Russian  style.  He  tells  us,  that 
the  Russian  military  epistles  to  them 
frequently  expressed  this  daring  and 
insolent  language : — "  There  are  but 
two  powers,  God  in  heaven,  and  the 
Emperor  on  earth."  He  adds  in  a  note, 
for  which  we  were  still  less  prepared 
— *<  It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
that  the  Russian  sailors  and  eoldien 
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are  miutered  every  eveningy  and  made 
to  say  prayersy  in  which  they  return 
thanks  for  their  heneiitt  to  God,  and  to 
tiie  Emperor '  Our  God  on  earth  I  *  |* 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Cir- 
cassians were  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Russian  wrecks,  and  that 
they  profited  largely  by  their  remains. 
Yet  they  still  gave  an  additional  proof 
of  their  bravery,  in  open  fight.  The 
Russians  at  Sdshe  made  two  sorties 
from  their  post,  to  drive  them  from  the 
wrecks  of  two  corvettes  about  three 
miles  off.  In  ther  first,  they  made 
a  night  attack,  and  failed.  The 
second  was  in  daylight;  when  the 
natives  rushed  upon  them,  broke  them, 
and  pursutog  them  to  the  gates  of  the 
fort,  which  scarcely  above  a  hundred 
succeeded  in  entering,  cut  all  the  rest 
to  pieces.  Their  bodies  lay  all  along 
the  shore ;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
none  of  them  belonged  to  the  auxili- 
aries, Georgian  or  Asran — they  were 
all  Russian.  On  achieving  this  vic- 
tory, they  set  fire  to  the  corvettes. 
This  bold  practice  continued ;  for,  on 
the  next  night,  they  set  fire  to  four 
other  wrecks  right  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  the  only  way  of  getting  at 
theif  iron,  &o. ;  and  returned,  night 
after  night,  stripping  them  of  their 
water-tanks,  copper  sheathing,  bolts, 
and  iron  bars.  Large  parties,  both 
foot  and  horse,  were  constantly  on  the 
beach,  laden  with  this  plunder,  which 
doubtless  waste  supply  them  with  the 
sword  as  well  as  the  ploughshare. 
Even  the  f)ragments  of  cable  they  con- 
trived to  turn  to  use — unravelling, 
boiling,  and  bleaching  it,  to  weave 
into  cloth  for  wearing. 

One  of  the  traveller*6  servants  un- 
fortunately fell  in  an  affair  at  this 
time.  He  was  residing  at  Vordan, 
waiting  for  a  Turkish  vessel,  bv  which 
he  was  to  sail  with  letters.  He  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  habit  and  curiosity 
prevailed  on  him  to  take  his  chance  of 
seeing  what  was  going  on.  He  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of 
about  a  thousand  Circassians,  who 
were  reconnoltering  the  wrecks  under 
the  fort,  when  a  ball  from  a  small 
cannon,  fired  by  the  Russian  guard  on 
board,  struck  him.  He  died  in  a  few 
minutea ;  yet,  after  his  wound,  he  had 
spoken  to  those  around  him,  bidding 
them  farewell — **  as  his  hour  was 
come  "—with  as  much  composure  as 
if  he  had  been  unhurt. 

Humble  u  the  eonditioa  of  this 


man  was,  he  seems  to  bave  been  an 
extraordinary  person,  with  adventures 
as  extraordinary.  His  real  name  and 
country  were  doubtful ;  but  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a  Pole,  and  at  Pera  he 
went  by  the  name  of  Paulo  Veneroli. 
He  had  been  much  in  the  East,  where 
some  of  his  explpits  were  known  to  be 
of  the  most  singular  and  daring  cha- 
racter. Though  he  was  a  hadji  in 
Turkey,  having  not  less  than  thrice 
visited  the  "  city  of  the  prophet,"  in 
Europe  he  was  '*  the  liberal-minded 
Frank  ;  '*  and  even  in  the  land  of 
the  Moslem,  whenever  he  could 
find  companions  after  his  own  heart, 
''  whether  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or 
in  the  wine  vallevs  of  the  Circa9^]aa 
mountains,  he  indemnified  himself 
by  *  df*ep  potations,'  in  which  he  was 
invincible,  further  eliciting  popularity 
by  his  skill  as  a  ropedancer.**  He  had 
evidently  all  the  essential  accomplish- 
ments for  the  forest  life ;  for  he  was 
first-rate  in  hunting,  hawking,  and 
horsemanship.  He  clearly  ought  to 
have  been  a  Circassian  chlefraio.  But 
he  had  other  and  higher  acquirements; 
for  he  spoke,  besides  Polish,  a  whole 
leash  of  languages,  German,  Iraliau, 
Russian,  Turkish,  Arabian,  Per^ian^ 
Georgian,  Hindostanee,  and  even  some 
English ;  the  last  being,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  a  tongue  so  long 
orientalized.  Such  is  fortune:  this 
man,  under  other  chances,  might  have 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  a  new 

empire,  or  the  hero  of  an  old  one a 

Peter  in  Russia,  or  Mehemet  AH  in 
Egypt.  Some  trifie  in  youth,  probably, 
made  all  the  difference  to  him  between 
packing  up  an  Englishman's  portman- 
teau and  rifiine  the  treasures  of  a 
dynasty  ;  a  random  shot,  which.  With 
the  common  spitefulness  of  his  career, 
struck  him  alone  among  a  thousand* 
finished  all  his  questions  at  once,  and 

Save  him  only  the  barren  honour  of 
ying  in  the  field. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  seems  to  be 
not  only  bold,  but  scientific,  so  far  as 
war  is  concerned.  At  Shakle,  where 
the  valley  is  extensive,  fertile,  and 
populous,  the  opening  of  the  sea  broad, 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  quitelevel-i- 
the  people,  conceiving  it  a  likely  spot 
for  a  Russian  fort,  determined  to  pre- 
vent their  fixing  it  there  by  throwing 
Up  lines  of  their  own,  covering  them 
with  large  ditches,  with  various  angles, 
in  which  they  purpose  sheltering 
themselves  from  thd  fire  of  the  ships, 
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(as  the  shore  admits  of  the  approach 
of  largre  Tesaels,)  and  then  giving 
them  a  murderous  recepti«»o«  Suuh  a 
people  have  in  them  noble  elements  ; 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
a  careless  or  a  crooked  policy. 

Mr  Bell  is  an  eloquent  writer,  and 
his  eloquence,  when  he  writes  of  Rus« 
siay  is  painted  by  his  indignation.  Ho 
treats  with  strong  contempt  the  pre* 
text,  that  Russian  conquests  promote 
£asrern  civiliaation. 

**  Russia  eivtiize  the  East !  what  a 
dream!  what  a  deception!  What 
evidence  of  this  has  she  shown  amonpr 
the  mass  of  her  native  population  ? 
What  improYement  in  their  condition 
has  she  ever  effected  since  the  era  of 
Peter?  Are  they  at  this  moment  in 
any  degree  more  moral,  enlightened* 
happy,  or  free,  than  they  ever  were  \ 
and  do  her  nobility  and  gentry  (of 
the  latter  she  can  scarcely  he  said  to 
have  any)  show  the  rest,  in  any  one 
respect,  even  an  edifying  example? 
If  not  one  of  those  questions  can  be 
answered  faTourably  for  her,  as  I  know 
they  cannot,  we  may  then  disbeiieTe 
the  prophecy  as  to  her  mission  of  ci- 
▼ilisaiion.  And  while  such  is  the  sta- 
tionary condition  of  her  native  sub* 
J««Cs,  in  all  that  de$erves  the  name  of 
civilisation,  the  condition  of  her  Mna- 
•nlman  subjecu  is  inoontrovertibly  r«« 
trograde.** 

Ttiose  are  strong  charges ;  bnt  ther 
are  said  to  be  sustained  by  the  dilapi- 
dations'of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
tiie  Crimea.  By  the  mtn  of  the  Geor- 
gian trade,  and  still  more  by  the  in- 
ordinate licentionsness  introduced  by 
the  troops  of  Russia,  the  natives— 
tellers  of  females  as  they  have  been*- 
are  yet  startled  and  disgusted  by  the 
grossness  of  their  northern  masters. 

.This  we  regard  as  the  most  fatal 
ol^ection  to  the  progress  of  Russia. 
No  civilisation  can  compensate  for  to«* 
l^rated  licentiousness.  In  fact,  the 
morecivilisation  (in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word)  is  introduced,  if  immoral- 
iiy  aceompanies  it,  the  more  debased 
hecomes  the  population.     The  more 


the  people  are  accustomed  to  the  in<* 
ventions,  arts,  and  luxuries  of  a  higher 
state  of  society — unless  their  new  de«» 
sires  are  unstained  by  a  deeper  profli- 
gacy— they  have  the  more  reason  to 
curse  the  gift.  At  all  times,  a  soldiery 
are  the  worst  civilizers;  and  the  habits 
of  the  camp,  introduced  among  tribes 
restrained  only  by  their  hereditary 
forms  of  ineffective  and  ignorant  faith, 
must  rapitUy  spread  incurable  corrup- 
tion through  the  land. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  this  ill- 
fated  but  heroic  country^  confirms  the 
accounts  of  the  indefatigable  bravery 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  sympathy 
which  is  felt  for  them. by  the  tribes  of 
the  Caucasian  family ;  and  even  by  the 
Tartars  of  the  desert.  Russia  is  not 
quite  safe  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  a  war  with  England  might 
soon  teach  her  the  miseries  of  an  Akia- 
tic  invasion.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  these  volumes,  the  strongest 
interest  is  felt  in  the  movements  of  our 
country,  rivalled  only  by  the  strong- 
est deprecation  of  the  policy  punned 
by  onr  miserable  and  shifting  cabinet. 
In  allusion  to  a  newspaper  which  con- 
tained one  of  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on  foreign  affairs,  Mr  Bell 
speaks  with  contemptuous  scorn  of  the 
**  tergiversation"  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
fears  that  Circassia  and  Turkey  may 
he  equally  the  sacrifice  of  a  conduct^ 
which  we  must  confess  to  be  quite  un- 
accountable, except  on  the  principle 
of  openly  playing  the  game  of  Russia. 
Lord  Ponsonby  seems  to  lead  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  ;  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary conaiituteM  the  Cabinet  on  those 
questions.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  Notwithstanding  all  the  noble 
lord*s  promises  of  unbroken  peace  for 
England,  and  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  every  hour  has  brought  nt 
nearer  to  war ;  the  noble  lord  is  more 
perplexed  from  moment  to  moment  f 
we  are  compelled  to  send  ont  fleets  and 
fortify  islands  ;  and  Russia  is  waitingf 
only  the  first  opportunity  to  pounce  en 
Coiutaatinople. 
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'  FoRTUNA  MBTO  Ustft  iieffotlo.  et 
Ludum  Iniolentem  Indere  pertiiiaxt 
TranimuUt  incertot  honoret. 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem :  si  cxlbbkb  quatit 

FSHITAa,  BK8IGNO  QVM  DEOIT,  BT  MBA 

VjRTDTB  MB  IN?OLTO»  mOBAMQUB 

PaUFBBIBM  8IMB  DOTS  QUiBBO.*' 

Hot.  Carm.  Lib.  UL  49. 


Thb  nndalations  of  the  popalar  ex- 
citement in  town,  were  not  long  in 
teaching^  the  calm  retreat  of  Titmouse 
in  Yorkshire.  To  say  nothing^  of  his 
having^  on  seyeral  occasions  observed 
artists  busily  engai^ed  in  sketching 
different  views  of  the  H«dl  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and,  on  enquiry, 
discovered  that  they  were  sent  from 
town  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
senting to  the  public  sketches  of  the 
«'  residence  of  Mr  Titmouse,"  a  copy 
of  the  inimitable  performance  of  Mr 
Bladdery  Pip — Viz.  "  Tipfitiwink," 
tenth  edition — was  sent  down  to  Mr 
Titmouse  by  Gammon  ;  who  also  for- 
warded to  him,  from  time  to  time, 
newspapers  containing  those  para^ 
graphs  which  identified  Titmouse 
with  the  hero  of  the  novel,  and  also 
testified  the  profound  impression 
which  it  was  making  upon  the  think- 
infl^  classes  of  the  community.  Was 
Titmouse*s  wish  to  witness  the  fer- 
ment he  had  so  unconsciously  produ- 
ced in  the  metropolis  unreasonable  ? 
Yatton  was  beginning  to  look  duller 
daily,  even  before  the  arrival  of  this 
stimulating  intelligence  from  town; 
Titmouse  feeling  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. So-r-Gammon  non  coniradi'* 
cente — np  came  Titmouse  to  town. 
If  he  had  not  been  naturally  a  fool* 
the  notice  he  attracted  in  London 
must  soon  have  made  him  one.  He 
had  been  for  coming  up  in  a  post- 
chaise  and  four ;  but  Gammon,  in  a 
letter,  succeeded  in  dissuading  him 
from  incurring  so  useless  an  expense, 
assuring  him  that  men  of  as  high  con- 
sideration as  himself,  constantly  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  safe  and  rapid 
transit  afforded  by  the  royal  mail.  His 
valet,  on  being  appealed  to,  corrobo- 
rated Mr  Gammon's  representations; 
adding,  that  the  late  hour  in  the  even- 
ing at  which  the  mail  arrived  in  town, 
would  effectually  shroud  him  from 
public  observation .    Giving  strict  and 


repeated  orders  to  his  valet  to  deposit 
him  at  once  **  in  a  first-rate  West-End 
hotel,"  the  haughty  lord  of  Yatton, 
plentifully  provided  with  cigars,  step- 
ped into  the  mail,  his  .valet  perched 
upon  the  box-seat.  That  functionary 
was  well  acquainted  with  town,  and 
resolved  on  his  master*s  taking  up 
his  quarters  at  the  Harcourt  Hotel,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bond  Street. 
The  mail  passed  the  Peacock,  at 
Islington,  about  half-past  eight  o'- 
clock ;  and  long  before  they  had  reach- 
ed even  that  pointy  the  eager  and  anx- 
ious eye  of  Titmouse  had  been  on  the 
look-out  for  indications  of  his  celebrity. 
He  was,  however,  compelled  to  own 
that  both  people  and  places  seemed 
much  as  usual,  wearing  no  particular 
air  of  excitement.  He  was  a  little 
chagrined,  till  he  reflected  on  the  vul- 
gar ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the 
great  for  which  the  eastern  regions  of 
the  metropolis  were  proverbial,  and 
also  on  the  increasing  duskiness  of  the 
evening,  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the 
mail  rattled  along,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  concealed  inside. 
When  his  humble  hackney  coach  (its 
driver  a  feeble  old  man,  with  a  wisp 
of  straw  for  a  hat-band,  and  sittmg 
on  the  ricketty  box  like  a  heap  of  dir- 
ty old  clothes,  and  the  flagging  and 
limping  horses  looking  truly  miser- 
able objects)  had  rumbled  slowly  np 
to  the  lofty  and  gloomy  door  of  the 
Harcourt  Hotel,  it  seemed  to  excite  no 
notice  whetever.  A  tall  waiter,  in  a 
plain  suit  of  black  evening  dress,  conti- 
nued standing  in  the  ample  doorway, 
eyeing  the  plebeian  vehicle  which  had 
drawn  np  with  utter  indifference— 
conjecturingf,  probably,  that  it  had 
come  to  the  wrong  door.  With  the 
same  air  of  provoking  supercilious- 
ness he  stood,  till  the  valet,  having 
jumped  down  from  his  seat  beside  the 
driver,  ran  up,  and  in  a  peremptory 
sort  of  way  exclaimed,  "  Ma  Trr- 
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MOUSE  of  Yatton  I"    This  stirred  the 
iraiter  into  something  like  energy. 

"Here,  sir!"  called  out  Mr  Tit- 
xnousef  from  within  the  coach ;  and 
on  the  vaiter*8  slowly  approaching, 
enquired  with  suflSciently  swaggering 
manner — «*  Pray,  has  the  £arl  of 
Dreddlington  been  enquiring  for  me 
here  to-day  ?'*  The  words  seemed  to 
operate  like  magic,  converting  the 
person  addressed,  in  a  moment,  into  a 
slave — supple  and  obsequious. 

''  His  lordship  has  not  been  here  to- 
day, sir,"  he  replied  in  a  low  tone, 
with  a  most  courteous  inclination ;  and 
gently  opening  the  door,  and  noise- 
lessly letting  down  the  steps.  "  Do 
you  alight,  sir?" 

•«  Who — a — have  you  room  for  me, 
and  my  fellow  there  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes,  sir!  certainly. — Shall  I 
show  you  into  the  coffee-room,  sir  ?" 

"  The  coffee-room  ?  Curse  the  cof- 
fee-room, sir !  Do  you  suppose  I'm  a 
commercial  traveller  ?  Show  me  into 
a  private  room,  sir!"  The  waiter 
bowed  low ;  and  in  silent  surprise  led 
Mr  Titmouse  to  a  very  spacious  and 
elegantly  furnished  apartment — where, 
amidst  the  blaze  of  six  wax  candles, 
and  attended  by  three  waiters,  he  sup- 
ped,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  in 
great  state — retiring  about  eleven 
o'clock  to  his  apartment,  overcome 
"wiih  fatigue,  and  brandy  and  watt  r : 
having  fortunately  escaped  the  indig- 
nity of  being  forced  to  sit  in  the  same 
room  where  an  English  nobleman,  one 
or  two  members  of  parliament,  and  a 
couple  of  foreign  princes,  were  sitting 
sipping  their  claret,  some  writing  let- 
ters, and  others  conning  over  the  even*> 
iDg  papers.  About  noon,  the  next 
day,  he  called  upon  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington ;  and  though,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  his  lordship  would  have 
considered  the  visit  rather  unseason- 
able, he  nevertheless  received  his  for- 
tunate and  now  truly  distinguished 
kinsman  with  the  most  urbane  cordial- 
ity. At  the  earl's  suggestion,  and 
with  Mr  Gammon's  concurrence,  Tit- 
mouse, within  about  a  week  after  his 
arrival  in  town,  took  chambers  in  the 
Albany,  together  with  the  elegant 
furniture  which  had  belonged  to  their 
late  tenant,  a  young  officer  of  distinc- 
tion, who  had  shortly  before  suddenly 
gone  abroad  upon  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion. Mr  Titmouse  soon  began  to  feel, 
in  various  ways,  the  distinction  which 
was  attached  to  his  name — commen- 
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cing,  as  he  did  at  once,  the  gay  and 
brilliant  life  of  a  man  of  high  fashion, 
and  under  the  august  auspices  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington.  Lilte  as  a  cat, 
shod  with  walnut-shells  by  some  merry 
young  scapegrace,  doubtless  feels 
more  and  more  astonished  and  excited 
at  the  clatter  it  makes  in  scampering 
up  and  down  the  bare  echoing. floors 
and  staircases ;  so,  in  some  sort,  was 
it  with  Titmouse,  and  the  sudden  and 
amazing  eclat  with  which  all  his  ap- 
pearances and  movements  were  attend- 
ed in  the  regions  of  fashion.  'Tis  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  a  fool,  whe- 
ther you  laugh  with  him  or  at  him  ; 
so  as  that  you  do  but  laugh — an  ob- 
servation which  will  account  for  much 
of  the  conduct  both  of  Lord  Dred- 
dlington and  Titmouse.  In  this  short 
life,  and  dull  world,  the  thing  is — to 
create  a  sensation,  never  mind  how ; 
and  every  opportunity  of  doing  so 
should  be  gratefully  seized  hold  of, 
and  improved  to  the  uttermost,  by 
those '  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  have  an  inclination  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  common 
herd  of  mankind.  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton had  got  so  inflated  by  the  atten- 
tion he  excited,  that  he  set  down  every 
thing  he  witnessed  to  the  score  of  de- 
ference ai^d  admiration.  His  self>con- 
ceit  was  so  intense,  that  it  consumed 
every  vestige  of  sense  he  had  about 
him.  He  stood  iu  solitary  grandeur 
upon  the  lofty  pillar  of  his  pride,  inac- 
cessible to  ridicule,  and  insensible  in- 
deed of  its  approach,  like  vanity  "  on 
a  monument  smiling  at'*  «carii.  In- 
deed, 

<<  His  soul  was  like  a  star,'  and    dwelt 
apart." 

He  did  not  conceive  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  laugh  at  him,  or  any  thing  he 
might  choose  to  do,  or  any  one  he 
might  think  fit  to  associate  with  and 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  society— 
which  kind  office  he  forthwith  per- 
formed for  Titmouse,  with  whose  odd 
person,  and  somewhat  eccentric  dress 
and  demeanour,  his  lordship  (who  ima- 
gined that  the  same  operation  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  minds  of  other  people) 
was  growing  daily  more  familiar. 
Thus,  that  which  had  at  first  so  shock- 
ed him,  he  got  at  length  thoroughly 
reconciled  to,  and  began  to  suspect 
whether  it  was  not  assumed  by  Tit- 
mouse out  of  a  daring  scorn  for  the 
intrusive  opinions  of  the  world,  which 
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showed  a  loftiness  of  spirit  akin  to  his 
own*  Besides*  in  another  point  of 
view — suppose  the  manner  and  ap- 
pearance of.  Titmouse  were  ever  so 
absurd,  so  long  as  his  lordship  chose 
to  tolerate  them,  who  should  venture  to 
gainsay  them  r  So  the  earl  aslied  him 
frequently  to  dinner,  took  him  with 
them  when  his  lordship  and  Lady  Ce- 
cilia went  out  in  the  evenings  ;  gave him 
a  seat  in  his  carriage  in  going  down  to 
the  House ;  and  invited  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  Lady  Cecilia  when  they 
either  drove  or  rode  round  the  Park  ; 
as  to  which  latter.  Titmouse's  assidu- 
ous atteotion  at  the  riding-school  ena- 
bled him  to  appear  on  horseback  with- 
out being  ylaringiy  unequal  to  the 
management  of  his  norse,  which,  how- 
ever, he  once  or  twice  contrived  to 
give  an  inclination  towards  backiug 
upon  those  of  Lady  Cecilia  and  the 
earl.  Titmouse  happening  to  let  fall, 
at  the  earl's  table,  that  he  had  that 
day  ordered  an  elegant  chariot  to  be 
built  for  him,  his  lordship  intimated 
that  a  cab  was  the  usual  turn-out  of  a 
bachelor  man  of  fashion ;  whereupon 
Titmouse  the  next  day  countermanded- 
bis  order,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  cab  which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted for  a  young  nobleman  who  was 
unable  to  pay  for  it,  and  whom,  conse- 
quently, the  builder  did  not  care  about 
disappointing.  He  soon  provided  him- 
self with  a  great  horse  aud  a  little  tiger. 
What  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  feeU 
ings  with  which  he  6rst  sate  down  in 
that  cab,  yielding  upon  its  well-balan- 
ced springs,  took  the  reins  from  his' 
little  tiger,  and  then  heard  him  jump 
up  behind  !  As  it  was  a  trifle  too  early 
for  the  Park,  he  suddenly  bethought 
himself  of  exhibiting  his  splendours 
before  the  establishment  of  Mr  Tag- 
rag  \  so  he  desired  his  little  imp  be- 
hind to  run  and  summon  his  valet^ 
who  in  a  trice  came  down  ;  and  in 
answer  to  a  question,  **  whether  there 
wasn't  something  wanting  from  a  dra- 
per or  hosier,"  was  informed  glibly • 
that  six  dozen  of  best  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  a  dozen  or  two  pair  of 
white  kid  gloves,  half-a-dozen  stocks, 
and  various  other  items  were  "  want- 
ing " — (i.  «.  by  the  valet  himself,  for 
Titmouse  was  already  sufficiently  pro- 
vided.) Off,  however,  he  drove,  and 
succeeded  at  length  in  reaching  the 
Oxford  Street  establishment,  before 
the  door  of  which  five  or  six  carriages 
were  standiog.    I  should  say  that,  at 
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the  moment  of  Mr  Titmouse's  strut- 
ting into  that  scene  of  his  former  mi- 
serable servitude,  he  experienced  a 
gush  of  delight  which  was  sufficient  to 
efface  all  recollection  of  the  misery, 
privation,  and  oppression,  endured  in 
his  early  days.  There  was  presently 
an  evident  flutter  among  the  gentle- 
men  engaged  behind  the  counter — for 
— it  must  be  *<  the  great  Mr  Tit- 
mouse !  *'  Tag-rag,  catching  sight  of 
him,  bounced  out  of  hb  little  room, 
and  bustled  up  to  him  through  the 
crowd  of  customers,  bowing,  scraping, 
blushing,  and  rubbing  his  hands,  full 
of  pleasurable  excitement,  and  exhi- 
biting the  most  profound  obsequious- 
ness. *<  Hope  you* re  well,  sir,*'  he 
commenced  in  a  low  tone,  but  instant- 
ly added,  in  a  louder  tone,  observing 
that  Titmouse  had  come  upon  busi- 
ness, *'  what  can  I  have  the  honour  to 
do  for  you,  sir,  this  morning  ?  **  And 
handing  him  a  stool.  Tag-rag,  with  a 
respectful  air,  received  a  very  liberal 
order  from  Mr  Titmouse,  and  minuted 
it  down  in  his  memorandum  book. 

*<  Dear  me,  sir,  is  that  your  cab?" 
said  Tag-rag,  as  having  accompanied 
Titmouse,  bowing  every  step,  to  the 
door,  they  both  stood  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, "  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful 
turn-out  in  my  life,  sir" — 

•<  Ya— a— s.  Pretty  well— pretty 
well ;  but  that  yoi  sg  rascal  of  mine*8 
dirtied  one  of  his  Ouois  a  littie — dem 
him  !*'  and  he  looked  terrors  atthetiger. 

**  Oh  dear!— so  he  has;  shall  I  wipe 
it  off,  sir?    Do  let  me"— 

"  No,  it  don*t  signify  much.  By 
the  way,  Mr  Tag-rag,"  added  Mr  Tit- 
mouse in  a  drawling  way,  "  all  well 
at — at — demroe  if  I've  not  this  moment 
forgot  the  name  of  your  place  in  the 
country" — 

*<  Satin  Lodge,  sir,**  said  Tag-rag 
meekly,  but  with  infinite  inward  un- 
easincHs. 

««  Oh— ay,  to  be  jure.  One  sees, 
'pon  my  soul,  such  a  lot  of  places—* 
but— all  well  ?" 

*^  All  very  well,  indeed,  sir;  and 
constantly  talking  of  you,  sir." 

•*  Ah— well!  My  compliments** — 
here  he  drew  on  his  second  glove,  and 
moved  towards  his  cab.  Tag-rag  ac- 
companying him — '*  glad  they're  well. 
If  ever  Vm  driving  that  way — good 
day!**  In  popped  Titmouse — crack 
went  his  whip — away  darted  the  horse 
—.Tag-rag  following  it  with  an  ad- 
miring and  anxious  eye. 
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As  Mr  Titmouse  sate  in  bis  new  ye- 
liicle,  on  his  way  to  the  Park,  dressed 
in  the  extreme  of  the  mode,  his  glossy 
hat  perched  sideways  on  his  bushy, 
well-oiled,  but  some  what  mottled  hair ; 
liis  surtout  lined  with  velvet ;  his  full 
tatin  stock,  spangled  with  inwrought 
gold  flowers,  and  with  two  spteodid 
pins,  connected  together  with  delicate 
doable  gold  chains;  his  shirt-collars 
turned  down  over  his  stock ;  hi«  chased 
gold  eyeglass  stuck  in  his  right  eye ;  the 
stiff  wristbands  of  his  shirt  turned  back 
over  his  coat  cuffs ;  and  his  hands  in 
snowy  kid  gluves,  holding  his  whip 
and  reins :  when  he  considered  the  ex- 
quisite figure  he  must  thus  present  to 
the  eye  of  all  beholders,  and  gave  them 
credit  fur  gazing  at  him  with  the  same 
feelings  which  similar  sights  had,  but 
a  few  months  before,  called  forth  in  his 
despairing  breast,  his  little  cup  of  hap- 
piness was  full,  and  even  brimming 
over.  This,  though  I  doubt  whether 
it  was  a  just  n* flection,  was  still  a  very 
natural  one;  for  he  knew  what  his 
own  feelings  were,  though  not  how 
weak  and  absurd  they  were,  and  of 
course  judged  of  others  by  himself.  If 
the  M-irquisof  Whigboroueh,  with  his 
£'200,000  a-year,  and  5000  indepen- 
dent voters  at  his  command,  were  on 
bis  way  down  to  the  House,  absorbed 
-with  anxiety  as  to  t()e  effect  of  the 
final  threat  he  was  going  to  make  to 
the  Minister,  that,  unless  he  had  a  few 
strawberry  leaves  promised  him,  he 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  record  his 
▼ote  against  the  great  bill  for  *'  Giving 
Ewry  Body  Every  Thing,**  which  stood 
for  a  third  reading  that  evening;  or  if 
the  great  Duke  of  Thunderbolt,  a  glance 
of  whose  eye,  or  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
would  light  up  an  European  war,  and 
who  was  balancing  in  his  mind  the 
fate  of  millions  of  mankind,  as  depend- 
ing upon  his  fiat  fur  peace  or  war— I 
say  that  if  both  or  either  of  these  per- 
sonages had  passed  or  met  Titmouse, 
in  their  cabs,  which  they  were  me- 
chanically urging  onward,  so  ab- 
sorbed the  while  with  their  own 
thoughts,  that  they  scarce  knew  whe- 
ther they  were  in  a  cab  or  a  liand- 
barrow,  in  which  latter,  had  It  been 
before  their  gates,  either  of  them  might 
in  bis  abstraction  have  seated  himself ; 
Titmouse's  superior  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  assured  him  that  the 
sight  of  his  tip-top  turn-out  could  not 
fail  of  attracting  their  attention,  and 
nettling  their  pride.  Whether  Milton, 
if  cast  on  a  desolate  island,  but  with 
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the  means  of  writing  FaradUt  Zoit, 
would  have  done  so,  had  he  been  cer- 
tain that  no  human  eye  would  ever 
peruse  a  line  of  it ;  or  whether  Mr 
Titmouse,  had  he  been  suddenly  de- 
posited, in  his  splendid  cab,  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  with  not 
one  of  his  species  to  fix  an  envying 
eye  upon  him,  would  nevertheless  have 
experienced  a  great  measure  of  satis- 
faction, 1  am  not  prepared  to  say.  As, 
however,  every  condition  of  life  has 
Its  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  so,  if 
Titmouse  had  been  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  aforesaid  desert  at  the  time 
when  he  was  last  before  the  reader* 
instead  ofdashing  along  Oxford  Street, 
he  would  have  escaped  certain  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  he  presently 
encountered.  Had  an  ape,  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  driving, 
beeu  put  into  Titmouse's  pli^e,  he 
would  probably  have  driven  much  in 
the  same  style,  though  he  would  have 
had  greatly  the  advantage  over  his 
rival  in  respect  of  his  simple  and  na- 
tural appearance;  being,  to  the  eye 
of  correct  ta»te,  "  when  unadorned, 
adorned  the  most."  Mr  Titm«mse,  in 
spite  of  the  aj^sistance  to  his  sight 
which  he  derived  from  his  glass,  was 
continually  coming  into  collision  with 
the  vehicles  which  met  and  passed 
him,  on  his  way  to  Cumberland  Gate. 
He  got  into  no  fewer  than  four  distinct 
rows  (to  say  nothing  of  the  flying 
curses  which  he  received  in  passing) 
between  the  point  1  have  named  and 
Mr  Tag-rag's  premises.  But  as  he 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  he 
sate  in  his  cab,  on  these  four  occasions, 
cursing  and  blaspheming  like  a  little 
fiend,  till  he  almost  brought  tears  of 
vexation  into  the  eyes  of  one  or  two 
of  his  opponents,  (cads,  cab-drivers, 
watermen,  hackney -coachmen,  car- 
ters, stage-coachmen,  market-garden- 
ers,  and  draymen,)  who  unexpectedly 
found  their  own  weapons— i.  e,  slang 
—wielded  with  such  superior  power 
and  effect,  for  once  in  a  way,  by  a 
swell — an  aristocrat.  The  more  manly 
of  his  opponents  were  filled  with  secret 
respect  for  the  possessor  of  such 
powers.  Still  it  was  unpleasant  for  a 
person  of  Mr  Titmouse's  distinction 
to  be  engaged  in  these  conflicts ;  and 
he  would  have  given  the  world  to  be 
able  to  conquer  bis  conceit  so  far  as  to 
summon  his  little  tiger  within,  and 
surrender  to  him  the  reins.  Such  a 
ridicalons  confession  of  hit  own  ia- 
eapaoity,  howe?eri  be  eotdd  not  think 
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of,  and  he  got  into  seyeral  little  dis- 
turbances in  the  Park ;  after  which  he 
drove  home :  the  battered  cab  had  to 
be  taken  to  the  maker's*  where  the 
injuries  it  had  sustained  were  repaired 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 
The  eminent  position  secured  for 
Titmouse  by  the  masterly  genius  of 
Mr  Bladdery  Pip,  was  continued  and 
strengthened  by  much  more  substantial 
clums  upon  the  respect  of  society, 
possessed  by  the  first-named  gentle- 
man. Rumour  is  a  dame  that  always 
look  at  objects  through  very  strong 
magnifying  glasses ;  and  guided  by 
what  she  saw,  she  soon  gave  out  that 
Titmouse  was  patron  of  three  bo- 
roughs, had  a  clear  rent-roll  of  thirty 
thousand  a~year,  and  had  already  re<« 
ceived  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  hard  cash  from  the  previous 
proprietor  of  his  estates,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  back  rents,  which  that 
usurper  had  be^n  for  so  many  years 
in  the  receipt  of.  Then  he  was  very 
near  in  succession  to  the  ancient  and 
distinguished  Barony  of  Drelincourt, 
and  the  extensive  estates  thereto  an- 
nexed. He  was  young  ;  by  no  means 
ill-looking ;  and  was— unmarried.  Un- 
der the  mask  of  naivete  and  eccentri- 
city, it  was  believed  that  he  concealed 
great  natural  acuteness,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  who  were  his  real 
and  who  only  his  pretended  friends  and 
well-wishers ;  and  that  his  noble  re- 
latives had  given  in  to  his  little 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him 
in  the  important  discovery  upon 
which  he  was  bent.  Infinite  effect  was 
thus  given  to  the  Earl's  introductions. 
Wherever  Titmouse  went  he  found 
new  and  delightful  acquaintances; 
and  invitations  to  dinners,  balls,  routs, 
soirees,  came  showering  daily  into  his 
rooms  at  the  Albany,  where  also  were 
left  innumerable  cards,  bearing  names 
of  very  high  fashion.  All  who  had 
daughters  or  sisters  in  the  market, 
paid  eager  and  persevering  court  to 
Mr  Titmouse,  and  still  more  so  to  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, his  august  sponsors ;  so  that — 
such  being  the  will  of  that  merry  jade 
Fortune— they  who  had  once  regard- 
ed him  as  an  object  only  of  shudder- 
ing disgust  and  ineffable  contempt, 
and  had  been  disposed  to  order  their 
servants  to  show  him  out  again  into 
the  streets,  were  now,  in  a  manner, 
magnified  and  made  honourable  by 
means  of  their  connexion  with  him ; 
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or  rather,  sociebr,  through  his  means, 
had  become  suddenly  sensible  of  the 
commanding  qualities  and  pretensions 
of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  the 
Lady  Cecilia.  In  the  ball-room— at 
Almacks*  even— how  many  yonng 
men,  handsome,  accompluhed,  and  of 
real  consequence,  applied  in  vain  for 
the  hand  of  haughty  beauty,  which 
Mr  Titmouse  had  only  to  ask  for,  and 
have  I  Whose  was  the  opera-box 
into  which  he  might  not  drop  as  a 
welcome  visiter,  and  be  seen  lounging 
in  envied  familiarity  with  its  fair  and 
brilliant  inmates?  Were  there  not 
mothers  of  high  fashion,  of  stately 
pride,  of  sounding  rank,  who  would 
have  bumbled  themselves  before  Tit- 
mouse, if  thereby  he  could  have  been 
brought  a  suitor  to  the  feet  of  one  of 
their  daughters  ?  But  it  was  not  over 
the  fair  sex  alone  that  the  magic  of 
Mr  Titmouse's  name  and  pretensions 
had  obtained  this  great  and  sudden 
ascendency,  he  excited  no  small  at- 
tention among  men  of  fashion — great 
numbers  of  whom  quickly  recognised 
in  him  one  very  fit  to  liecome  their 
bntt  and  their  dupe.  What  signified 
it  to  men  secure  of  their  own  position 
in  society,  that  they  were  seen  openly 
associating  with  one  so  outrageously 
absurd  in  his  dress— and  vulgar  and 
ignorant  beyond  all  example?  So 
long  as  he  bled  freely,  and  trotted  out 
briskly  and  willingly,  his  eccentrici- 
ties could  be  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
humoured.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
gay  and  popular  Marquis  Gants- 
Jaunes  de  Millefleurs  ;  but  he  is 
worth  a  word  or  two  of  description, 
because  of  the  position  he  had  con- 
trived to  acquire  and  retain,  and  the 
influence  which  he  managed  to  exercise 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  London 
society  a  The  post  he  was  anxious  to 
secure  was  that  of  the  leader  of  ton ; 
and  he  wished  it  to  appear  that  that 
was  the  sole  object  of  bis  ambition. 
While,  however,  he  affected  to  be  en- 
tirely engrossed  by  such  matters  as 
devising  new  and  exquisite  variations 
of  dress  and  equipage,  he  was,  in  real- 
ity, bent  upon  graver  pursuits — ^upon 
gratifying  his  own  licentious  tastes 
and  inclinations  with  secrecy  and  im- 
punity. He  despised  folly,  cultivating 
and  practising  only  vice,  in  which  he 
was,  in  a  manner,  an  epicure.  He 
was  now  about  his  forty-second  year, 
had  been  handsome,  was  of  bland  and 
fascinating,  address^  variously  accom- 
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plishedf  of  exquisite  tact,  of  most  re- 
fined taste;  there  was  a  sliglit  ful- 
ness and  puffiness  about  his  features, 
an  expression  in  his  eye,  which  spoke 
of  satiety — and  the  fact  was  so.  He 
wad  a  very  proud,  selfish,  heartless, 
person ;  but  these  qualities  be  con- 
trived to  disguise  from  •many  of  even 
bis  most  intimate  associates.  An  ob- 
ject of  constant  anxiety  to  him  was,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  younger 
and  weaker  branches  of  the  aristo^ 
cracy^  in  order  to  secure  a  distin- 
guished  status  in  society ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. To  gain  this  point,  he  taxed 
all  his  resources :  never  were  so  ex- 
quisitely blended,  as  in  his  instance, 
with  a  view  to  securing  his  influence^ 
the  qualities  of  dictator  and  parasite ; 
he  always  appeared  the  agreeable 
equal  of  those  whom,  for  his  life,  he 
dared  not  seriously  have  offended. 
He  had  no  fortune;  no  visible 
moans  of  maldng  money^did  not 
sensibly  sponge  upon  his  friends— ^ 
nor  fall  into  conspicuous  embarrass- 
ments ;  yet  he  always  lived  in  luxurj 
—-without  money,  he  in  some  incon- 
ceivable manner  always  contrived  to 

.  be  in  the  possession  of  money's  worth. 
He  had  a  magical  power  of  soothing 
querulous  tradesmen.  He  had  a  knack 
of  always  keeping  himself,  his  clique, 
his  sayings  and  doings,  before  the 
eye  of  the  public,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  satisfy  it  that  he  was  the  acknow. 
ledged  leader  of  fashion  ;  yet  it  was 
really  no  such  thing,  it  was  a  false 
fashion — there  being  all  the  difference 
between  him  and  a  man  of  real  conse- 
quence in  society,  that  there  is  between 
mock  and  real  pearl,  between  paste 
and  diamond.  It  was  true  that  young 
men  of  sounding  name  and  title  were 
ever  to  be  found  in  his  train,  thereby 
giving  real  countenance  to  one'  from 
whom  they  fancied  that  they  them- 
selves  derived  celebrity ;  thus  enabling 

'  him  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  out- 
skirts of  aristocracy ;  but  he  could  not 
penetrate  inland,  so  to  speak,  any  more 
than  foreign  merchants  could  advance 
further  than  to  Canton,  in  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Emperor  of  China.  He 
was  only  tolerated  in  the  regions  of 
real  aristocracy — a  fact  of  which  he 
had  a  very  galling  consciousness, 
though  it  did  not  apparently  disturb 
his  equanimity,  or  interrupt  the  sys 
iematic  and  refined  sycophancy  by 
which  alone  he  could  secure  his  pre- 
carious position.    With  some  sad  ex- 
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eeptions,  I  think  that  Great  Britaiu 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  aristo* 
cracy :  I  do  not  speak  now  of  those 
gaudy  flaunting  personages,  of  either 
sex,  who,  by  their  excesses  or  eccen- 
tricities, are  eternally  obtruding  them- 
selves, their  manners,  dress,  and  equi* 
page,  upon  the  ear  and  eye  of  the 
public  ;  but  of  those  who  occupy  their 
exalted  sphere  in  simplicity,  in  calm- 
ness, and  in  unobtrusive  dignity  and 
virtue.  I  am  no  flatterer  or  idolater 
of  the  aristocracy.  I  have  a  profound 
sense  of  the  necessity  and  advantage 
of  the  institution :  but  I  could  pay  its 
members,  personally,  an  honest  hom- 
age only,  after  a  stern  and  keen  scru- 
tiny into  their  personal  pretensions ; 
thinking  of  them  ever  in  the  spirit  of 
those  memorable  words  of  Scripture — 
**  Vnto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of 
him  shall  be  much  required,"  and  that 
not  hereafter  only,  but  here  also.  No 
one  would  visit  their  faults  and  follies 
with  a  more  unsparing  severity  than 
I ;  yet  making  all  just  allowances  for 
their  peculiar  perils  and  temptations, 
exposed  as  they  are,  especially  at  the 
period  of  their  entrance  upon  life,  to 
sedulous  and  systematic  svcophaocy, 
too  often  also  to  artful  and  designing 
profligacy,  can  any  thing  excite 
greater  indignation  and  disgust  in  the 
mind  of  a  thoughtful  and  independent 
observer,  than  those  instances,  occa- 
sionally exhibited,  of  persons  imagin- 
ing that  the  possessors  of  rank  enjoy 
a  sort  of  prescriptive  immunity  from 
the  consequences  of  misconduct  ?— 

** — Si  prsecipltom  rapit  ambitus    atque 

libido— 
Incipit  ipsoram  contra  te  stare  parentum 
Nobilitas,  claramque  &cein  praeferre  pu- 

dendis. 
Omne  animi  vitium  tanto  conspectius  !n  so 
Crimen  habet,  qiianto  major  qui  peccat 

habetur." 

To  a  thoughtless,  an  insolent,  a  pro- 
fligate nobleman,  I  choose  to  address 
the  dignified  reproofs  of  the  same  stern 
aatirist — 

—  •*  Tames   alto    Dmiorum  sangnine 

tanquam, 
Feceris  ipse  allqaid  propter  qaod  nobills 

esses. 
— Miserum  est  aliensB  Incnmbere  famae, 
Ne  collapsaroautBabductis  tecta  columnis. 
— Ergo,  ut  miremur  tei  non  tua,  primum 

aliqaid  da, 
Quod  possim  titulis  incidere,  prseter  Jio- 

oores. 
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Quoi  illli  dftmusi  et  dedimus,  qu^bns  om- 
nia debes. 

— Maio  paler  tUnsit  Tkersites,  dummodo 
tu  nt 

JBacidm  simUis,  VtUcaniaque  arma  ea- 
pesscUf 

Quam  te,  Therntm  Hmilem,  produeat 
Achilles,"  • 

And  I  shall  snm  np  what  I  have  to 
Bay  upon '  this  head,  in  the  notable 
language  of  the  fine  old  Bishop 
Hall  :— 

**  I  confesse  I  cannot  honour  blood 
without  good  qualities ;  nor  spare  it» 
with  ill.  There  is  nothing  that  I  do 
more  desire  to  be  taught,  than  what  is 
true  nobility :  what  thanke  is  it  to  you 
that  you  are  bom  well  ?  If  you  could 
have  lost  this  privilege  of  nature,  I  feare 
you  had  not  been  thus  far  noble  :  that 
you  may  not  plead  desert,  you  had  this 
before  you  were  ;  long  ere  you  could 
either  Know  or  prevent  it.  You  are 
deceived  if  you  think  this  any  other 
than  the  body  of  gentility.  The  iifi 
and  soule  of  it  is  in  noble  and  virtuous 
dispositions,  in  gallantnesse  of  spirit 
without  haughtinesse,  without  inso- 
lence, without  scornful  overlinesse; 
shortly, in  generous  qualities,  carriage, 
actions.  See  your  error,  and  know 
that  this  demeanor  doth  not  answer 
an  honest  birth.**  f 

Such  are  my  sentiments — those  of 
a  contented  member  of  the  middle 
classes,  with  whom  are  all  his  best  and 
dearest  sympathies  ;  and  who  feels  as 
stern  a  pride  in  his  **  Order,**  and  de- 
termination to  **  standby  t/,'*  as  ever 
was  felt  or  avowed  by  the  haughtiest 
aristocrat  for  hisg  of  one  who  with 
Tery  little  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  aristocracy,  has  yet  had  many  op- 
portunities of  observiog  their  conduot ; 
and  sincerely  and  cheerfully  expresses 
his  belief,  that  very,  very  many  of  them 
are  worthy  of  all  that  they  eujoy— 
are  bright  patterns  of  honour,  genero- 
sity,  loyalty,  and  virtue ;  that,  indeed, 
of  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
them  it  may  be  said  that  they 


**  Have  borne  their  faculties  so 

have  been 
So  clear  in  their  great  office,  that  their 

virtuei 
Will  plead  like  angeli ;" 


and  finally,  I  say  theso  are  the  senti* 
ments  of  one  who,  if  their  order  were 
in  jeopardy,  would,  with  the  immense 
majority  of  his  brethren  of  the  middle 
classes,  freely  shed  his  blood  in  de- 
fence of  that  order  ;  for  thdr  preserva- 
tion is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  their  privileges  arer^y 
ours. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Mar- 

r* }.  The  means  to  which,  as  I  have 
ve  explained,  he  resorted  for  the 
purpose,  secured  him  a  certain  species 
of  permanent  popularity.  In  matters 
of  dress  and  equipage,  he  could  really 
set  the  fashion  ;  and  being  something 
of  a  practical  humorist,  and  desirous 
of  frequent  exhibitions  of  his  power, 
in  order  to  enhance  his  pretensions 
with  his  patrons^and  also  greatly  ap- 
plauded and  indulged  by  the  trades- 
people profiting  by  the  vagaries  of 
fashion,  he  was  very  capricious  in  the 
exercise  of  his  influence.  He  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  advent  of  my 
little  hero,  to  display  his  powers  very 
decisively.  He  waved  his  wand  over 
Titmouse,  and  instantly  transformed 
a  little  ass  into  a  great  lion.  'Twas' 
the  Marquis,  who  with  his  own  hand 
sketched  off,  from  fancy,  the  portrait 
of  Titmouse,  causing  it  to  be  exhibit- 
ed in  almost  ev^ry  bookseller's  shop 
window.  He  knew  that,  if  he  chose 
to  make  his  appearance  once  or  twice 
in  the  Parks,  and  leading  streets  and 
9quares,  in — for  instance — the  full  and 
imposingevening  costume  of  the  clown 
at  the  theatre,  with  painted  face,  ca- 
pacious white  inexpre:»sibles,  and  taste* 
ful  jacket — within  a  few  days*  time 
several  thousands  of  clowns  would 
make  their  appearance  about  town, 
turning  it  into  a  vast  pantomime. 
Could  a  more  striking  instance  of 
the  Marqui5*s  power  in  such  mat- 
ters have  been  exhibited,  than  that 
which  had  actually  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Titmouse?  Soon  after  the 
novel  of  Tippitiwink  had  rendered 
our  friend  an  object  of  public  interest, 
the  Marquis  happened,  somewhere  or 
other,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  pi%- 
posterous  little  ape.  His  keen  eye 
caught  all  Titmouse's  personal  pecu- 
liarities at  a  glance ;  and  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  appeared  in  public,  a  sort 
of  splendid  edition  of  Titmuuse — with 


♦  Juv.  Sat,  VIII.  passim. 
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quizztDf* glass  stuck  in  his  eye  and 
,  cigar  in  his  mouth ;  taper  ebony  cane  ; 
tight  surtout,  with  the  snowy  corner 
of  a  white  handkerchief  peeping  out  of 
the  outside  breastpocket;  hat  with 
■carce  any  rim,  perched  slantingly  on 
his  bead ;  satin  stock  bespangled  with 
inwronglit  gold  flowers;  shirt-collar 
tamed  down;  and  that  inimitable 
atrut  of  his! — 'Twas  enough;  the 
thoughtful  young  men  about  town 
were  ataggered  for  a  moment;  hut 
their  senses  soon  returned.  The  Mar. 
qnis  had  set  the  thing  going;  and 
-within  three  days'  time,  that  birtpr 
irag  had  called  forth  a  flight  of  Tii" 
mice  that  w<.aid  have  reminded  you, 
for  a  moment,  of  the  yisitation  of  lo- 
custs brought  upon  Egypt  by  Moses. 
Thus  was  brouifht  about  the  state  of 
things  recorded  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  portion  of  this  history.  As 
soon  as  the  Marquis  had  seen  a  feir 
of  the  leading  fuols  about  town  fairly 
in  the  fashion,  he  resumed  his  former 
^gtd  simplicity  of  attire,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  ffiend  or  two  in  his  con- 
fidence, walked  about  the  town  en- 
joying his  triumph ;  witnessing  his 
trophies— •*  Tittlebats"  and  *•  Tit- 
mouse-ties"  filling  the  shop  windows 
on  the  week-days,  and  peopling  the 
streets  on  Sundays.  The  Marquis  was 
sot  long  in  obtaining  an  introduction 
to  the  quaint  little  miiiionaire,  whose 
reputation  he  had,  conjointly  with  his 
distinguished  friend  Mr  Bladdery  Pip, 
contributed  so  greatly  to  extend.  Tit<- 
mouse,  who  had  often  heard  of  him, 
looked  upon  him  with  inconceivable 
reverence,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  one  of  the  Marquis's  recherchi  Sun- 
day dinners,  with  a  sort  of  tremulous 
ecstasy.  Thither,  on  the  appointed 
day,  he  went  accordiofrly*  and,  by  his 
original  humour,  afforded  infinite 
amusement  to  the  Marquis's  other 
guests.  'Twas  lucky  fur  Titmouse 
that,  getting  dreadfully  drunk  very 
early  in  the  evening,  he  was  quite 
incapacitated  from  accompanying  his 
brilliant  and  good  natured  host  to  one 
or  two  scenes  of  fashionable  entertain- 
ment, as  had  been  arranged,  in  St 
James*s  Street. 

Now,  do  let  us  pause  to  as';  whe- 
ther this  poor  little  creature  was  not 
to  be  pitied?  Did  he  not  seem  to 
faaTe  been  plucked  out  of  his  own 
sphere  of  safe  and  comparatively  hap- 
py obscurity,  only  in  order  to  become 
erery  one's  game^^aa  object  of  every 
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body's  cupidity  and  cmelty  ?  May  he 
not  be  compared  to  the  fiying  fi^h, 
who,  springing  out  of  the  water  to 
avoid  his  deadly  pursuer  there,  is  in- 
stantly pounced  upon  by  his  ravenous 
assailants  in  the  air?  In  the  lower, 
and  in  the  upper  regions  of  society, 
was  not  this  the  condition  of  poor 
Tittlebat  Titmouse?  Was  not  his 
long  coveted  advancement  merely  a 
transition  from  scenes  of  vulgar  to 
refined  rapacity  ?  Had  he,  ever  since 
''/ucA  had  happened. to  him,"  had  one 
single/nenc/  to  whisper  in  his  ear  one 
word  of  pity  and  of  disinterested 
counsel?  In  the  splendid  regions 
which  he  had  entered,  who  regarded 
him  otherwise  than  as  a  legitimate 
object  for  plunder  or  ridicule,  the  lat- 
ter disguised  by  the  designing  only  ? 
Was  not  even  his  dignified  and  exem-  - 
plary  old  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Dred-> 
dtington,  Right  Honourable  as  he  was, 
influenced  solely  by  considerations  of 
piltry  self-interest?  Had  he  not  his 
own  ridiculous  and  mercenary  deMgns 
to  accomplish,  amidst  all  the  attentions 
he  vouchsafed  to  bestow  upon  Tit- 
mouse? *Twas,  I  think,  old  Hobbes 
of  Malmesbury  who  held,  that  the 
natural  state  of  mankind  was  one  of 
war  with  each  other.  One  really 
sees  a  good  deal  in  life,  especially 
after  tracing  the  progress  of  society, 
that  would  seem  to  give  some  co- 
lour to  so  strange  a  notion.  'Twas, 
of  course,  at  fiist  a  matter  of  down- 
right fifrticufi^s — of  phy^ical  strife,  oc- 
casioned, in  a  great  measure,*hy  uur 
natural  tendencies,  according  to  him  of 
Maloaesbury  ;  and  aggravated  by  the 
desire  every  body  had,  to  take  away 
from  every  body  ehe  what  he  had. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  drop  of  unclean 
Water  through  the  medium  of  the  as- 
tounding hydro-oxygen  microscope, 
and  shuddered  at  sight  of  the  fright- 
ful creatures  there  made  apparent-^ 
a  spectacle  which  must  have  brought 
tears  of  delight  into  the  eyes  of  the 
old  philosopher  I  have  been  mention- 
ing, on  account  of  the  vivid  illustra- 
tion it  would  have  afforded  of  his 
theory  ?  I  have  several  times  witness- 
ed what  I  am  alluding  to,  and  I  al- 
ways think,  when  I  see  the  direful 
confiict  that  goes  on  in  these  drops  of 
water,  **  when  Greek  meets  Gretk,*' 
of  Titmouse  and  his  enemies.  In  the 
progress  of  society  we  have,  in  a  mea^ 
sure,  dropped  the  physical  part  of  the 
business ;  and  instead  of  puncMngi 
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Bcratching^i  kiekiog>  biting,  and  knock- 
ing down  one  another,  true  to  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  our  nature,  we  are 
all  endeavouring  to  circumvent  one 
another ;  every  body  is  trying  to  take 
every  body  in  ;  the  moment  that  one 
of  us  has  got  together  a  thing  or  two» 
he  b  pounced  upon  by  his  neighbour, 
who  in  his  turn  falls  a  prey  to  another, 
and  so  on  in  endless  succession.  We 
cannot  help  ourselves,  though  we  are 
splitting  our  heads  to  discover  de- 
vices, by  way  of  laws,  to  restrain  this 
propensity  of  our  nature :  it  will  not 
do ;  we  are  all  overreaching,  cheating, 
swindling,  robbing  one  another,  and,  if 
necessary,  are  ready  to  maim  and  mur- 
der one  another  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  designs.  So  is  it  with  nations  as 
with  individuals,  and  minor  collections 
of  individuals.  Truly,  truly,  we  are 
a  precious  set,  whether  the  sage  of 
Malmesbury  be  right  or  wrong  in  his 
speculations. 

The  more  that  the  Earl  and  Lady 
Cecilia  perceived  of  Titmouse's  popu- 
larity, the  more  eager  were  they  in 
parading  their  connexion  with  him, 
and  openly  investing  him  with  the 
character  of  a  protege.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Lady  Cecilia  had  be- 
gun to  have  now  and  then  a  glim- 
mering notion  of  the  objects  which 
the  earl  was  contemplating.  If  the 
earl  took  him  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  having  secured  him  a 
place  at  the  bar,  would,  immediately 
on  entering,  walk  up  to  him,  and  be 
seen  fer  some  time  condescendingly 

gointing  out  to  him  the  different  peers 
y  name,  as  they  entered,  and  ex- 
plaining to  his  intelligent  auditor  the 
period,  and  mode,  and  cause,  of  the 
creation  and  accession  of  many  of  them 
to  their  honours,  and  also  the  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  routine  of  business  in 
the  House ;  so  Lady  Cecilia  was  not 
remiss  in  availing  herself,  in  her  way, 
of  the  little  opportunities  which  pre- 
sented themselves.  She  invited  him, 
for  instance,  one  day  early  in  the 
week  to  accompany  them  to  church 
on  the  ensuing"  Sunday,  and  during 
the  interval  gave  out  amongst,  her  in- 
timate friends  that  they  might  expect 
to  see  Mr  Titmouse  in  her  papa's  pew. 
He  accepted  the  invitation ;  and,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  appointed  hour, 
might  have  been  seen  in  the  earl's  car- 
riage, driving  to  afternoon  service  at 
the  Reverend  Morphine  Velvet's 
ohapel— Eosemary  Chapel,  near  St 


James's  Square.  '  Twas  a  fashionable 
chapel,  a  chapel  of  Ease;  rightly  so 
called,  for  it  was  a  very  easy  mode  ^f 
worship,  discipline,  and  doctrine  that 
was  there  practised  and  inculcated. 
If  I  may  not  irreverently  adopt  the 
language  of  scripture,  but  apply  it 
very  differently,  1  should  say  that  Mr 
Morphine  Velvet's  yoke  was  very 
"  easy,"  his  burden  very  •*  light." 
He  was  a  popular  preacher  ;  mid(^ie- 
aged ;  sleek,  serene,  solemn  in  his 
person  and  demeanour.  He  had  a 
very  gentlemalilike  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  and  reading  desk.  There  was 
a  sort  of  soothing,  winning,  elegance 
and  tenderness  in  the  tone  and  man- 
ner in  which  he  prayed  and  besought 
his  dearly- beloved  brethren,  as  many 
as  were  there  present,  to  accompany 
him,  their  bland  and  graceful  pastor, 
to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace. 
Fit  leader  was  he  of  such  a  flock  I  He 
read  the  prayers  remarkably  well,  in  a 
quiet  and  subdued  tone,  very  distinctly, 
and  with  marked  emphasis  and  into- 
nation, having  sedulously  studied  how 
to  read  the  service  under  a  crack  thea- 
trical teacher  of  elocution,  who  had 
given  him  several  *'  points" — in  fact, 
a  new  reading  entirely — of  one  of 
the  clauses  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
which,  he  had  the  gratification  of  per- 
ceiving, produced  a  striking,  if  not, 
indeed,  a  startling  effect.  On  the 
little  finger  of  the  hand  which  be 
used  most,  wiis  to  be  observed  the 
sparkle  of  a  diamond  ring ;  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  careless  grace  in  the 
curl  of  his  hair,  which  it  had  taken 
his  hair-dresser  at  least  half  an  hour, 
before  Mr  Morphine's  leaving  home 
for  his  chapel,  to  effect.  In  the  pulpit 
he  was  calm  and  fluent.  He  rightly 
considered  that  the  pulpit  ought  not 
to  be  the  scene  for  attempting  intel- 
lectual display ;  he  took  care,  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  nothing  in 
his  sermons  to  arrest  the  understand* 
ing,  or  unprofitably  occupy  it,  ad- 
dressing himself  entirely  to  the  feel- 
ings and  fancy  of  his  cultivated 
audience,  in  frequently  interesting 
compositions.  On  the  occasion  I  am 
speaking  of,  he  took  for  his  text  a 
fearful  passage  ef  Scripture,  2  Cor.  iv. 
3. — "  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost,^*  If  any 
words  were  calculated  to  startle  such 
a  congregation  as  was  arrayed  before 
Mr  Velvet,  out  of  their  guilty  and 
fatal  apathy,  were  not  these  ?   Ought 
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not  their  minister  to  liave  looked  round 
him  and  trembled?  So  one  would 
haTothought ;  but "  dear  Mr  Velvet** 
knew  his  mission  and  bis  flock  better. 
He  presented  them  with  an  elegant 
description  of  heaTen^  with  its  crys- 
tal battlements,  its  jasper  walls,  its 
buildings  of  pure  gold,  its  foundations 
of  precious  stones^  its  balmy  air,  its 
sounds  of  mysterious  melody,  its  oyer- 
flowing  fulness  of  everlasting  happi- 
^  ness — amidst  which  friends,  parted 
^  upon  earth  by  the  cruel  stroke  of 
death,  recognize  and  are  re-united 
to  each  other,  never  more  to  pro<« 
nounce  the  agonizing  word  *'  adieu  I*' 
And  would  his  dear  hearers  be  con- 
tent to  lose  all  this— content  to  enjoy 
the  pieasures  of  sin  for  a  season  f 
Forbid  it,  eternal  mercy  I  But  lest 
he  should  alarm  his  hearers,  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  enforce  and  illus- 
trate the  consolatory  truth,  that 

"  Religion  never  was  design'd 
To  make  our  pleasures  less;'* 

and  presently,  resuming  the  thread  of 
his  discourse^  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
really  serious  consequences  attending 
a  persevering  indifference  to  religion  ; 
and  he  went  on  to  give  striking  in- 
atances  of  it  in  the  merchant  in  his 
eounting-honse  and  on  'change;  the 
lawyer  in  his  office ;  the  tradesman 
in  his  shop  ;  the  operative  in  the 
manufactory ;  showing  how  each  was 
absorbed  in  his  calling — labouring  for 
the  meat  which  perishetb,  till  they  had 
lost  all  appetite  and  relish  for  spiri- 
tual food,  aod  never  once  troubled 
themselvea  about  "  the  momentous 
concerns  of  hereafter."  Upon  these 
topics  he  dwelt  with  such  force  and 
feeling,  that  he  sent  his  distinguished 
congregation  away — those  of  them,  at 
least,  who  could  retain  any  recollec- 
tion of  what  they  heard  for  five  mi- 
nutes after  entering  their  carriages- 
fearing  that  there  was  a  very  black 
look-out,  indeed,  for  the  kind  of  per- 
sons that  Mr  Velvet  had  mentions— 
tailors,  milliners,  mercers,  jewellers, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  who  added  graver 
offences,  and  of  a  more  positive  cha 
racter,  to  the  misconduct  which  had 
been  pointed  out— in  their  extortion 
and  their  rapacity  1  Would  that  some 
of  them  had  been  present !  Thus  was 
it  that  Mr  Velvet  sent  away  his  hear- 
ers overflowing  with  Christian  sym- 
pathy; very  well  pleased  with  Mr 
Velvet  but  infinitely  better  ploaaed 
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with  themselves.  The  deep  impress 
sion  which  he  had  naade  was  evidenced 
by  a  note  he  received  that  evening 
from  the  Duchess  of  Broadacre,  most 
earnestly  begging  permission  to  copy 
his  ''  beautiful  sermon,**  in  order  to 
send  it  to  her  sister.  Lady  Belle  Al- 
mackSf  who  was  ill  of  a  decline  at 
Naples.  About  that  time,  I  may  as 
well  here  mention,  there  came  out 
an  engraved  portrait  of  **  the  Rev. 
Morphine  Velvet,  M.A.,  Minister, 
Rosemary  ChapeU  St  James*s" — a 
charming  picture  it  was,  representing 
Mr  Morphine  in  pulpit  costume  and 
attitude,  with  hands  gracefully  out* 
stretched,  and  his  face  directed  up- 
ward with  a  heavenly  expression, 
suggesting  to  you  the  possibility  that 
some  fine  day^  when  his  hearers  least 
expected  if/  he  might  gentiy  rise  out 
of  his  pulpit  into  the  air,  like  Stephen, 
with  heaven  open  before  him,  and  be 
no  more  seen  of  men !  Happy  is  that 
people  that  is  in  such  a  case ;  yea, 
nappy  is  that  people  whose  minister 
is  the  Rev.  Morphine  Velvet ! 

Four  or  five  carrisges  had  to  set 
down  before  that  containing  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington,  Lady  Cecilia,  and 
Mr  Titmouse,  could  draw  up  ;  by 
which  time  there  had  accumulated  as 
many  in  its  rear,  so  eager  were  the 
pious  aristocrats  to  get  into  this  holy 
retreat.  As  Titmouse,  holding  his 
hat  and  cane  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  arranged  his  hair,  strut- 
ted up  the  centre  aisle,  following  the 
Earl  and  Lady  Cecilia,  be  could  hardly 
repress  the  exultation  with  which  he 
thought  of  a  former  visit  of  his  to  that 
very  chapel  some  two  years  before. 
TheUf  on  attempting  to  enter  the  body 
of  the  chapel,  the  vergers  had  politely 
but  firmly  repulsed  him ;  on  which, 
swelling  with  vexation,  he  had  ascend- 
ed to  the  gallery,  where,  after  being 
kept  standing  for  ten  minutes  at  least, 
he  had  been  beckoned  by  the  pew- 
opener  towards,  and  squeezed  into,  the 
furthermost  pew,  close  at  the  back  of 
the  organ,  and  in  which  said  pew 
were  only  four  footmen  besides  him- 
self; and  if  he  was  disgusted  with  his 
mere  contiguity,  guess  what  must  have 
been  his  feelings  when  the  footman 
nearest  to  him  good-naturedly  forced 
upon  him  a  part  of  his  prayer-book, 
wnich  Titmouse,  ready  to  spit  in  his 
face,  held  with  his  finger  and  thumb, 
as  though  it  had  been  the  tail  of  a 
snake.  JSow,  how  changed  was  all  I 
2s 
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He  bad  bMOme  an  ariatocrat ;  in  hif 
veins  ran  lome  of  tbe  richest  and  oldest 
blood  in  tbe  country  ;  his  brow  might 
erelong  be  graced  bj  the  coronet 
which  King  Henry  II.  had  placed 
npon  the  brow  of  the  founder  of  hia 
family!  some  seven  hundred  years  be- 
fore I  and  a  tall  footman*  with  pow- 
dered beadj  glistening  silTer  shoulder- 
knot,  and  sky^Ulue  liyery,  and  carryiog 
in  a  bag  the  gilded  im^ements  of  de« 
TotioUy  be  humbly  following  behind 
him  I  What  a  remarkable  and  riYid 
contrast  between  his  present  and  his 
former  clrcumstancesy  was  present  at 
that  moment  to  his  reflecting  mind  1 
As  he  stood*  his  hat  covering  his  face^ 
in  an  attitude  of  devotion — *'  I  won* 
der/'  thought  he,  <«  what  all  these 
nobi  and  swells  would  say*  if  they 
knew  how  I  had  worshipped  here  on 
tbe  last  time  ;**  and  again^"  'Pon 
my  life,  what  would  I  give  for — say 
Hockaback^to  see  me  just  now  1  ** 
What  an  elegant  and  (ashionable  air 
tlie  congregation  wore  I  Surely  there 
must  be  something  in  religion  when 
people  such  as  were  around  him  came 
■o  punctually  to  church*  aod  behaved 
so  seriously  I  The  members  of  that 
congregation  were*  indeed*  exemplaiy 
In  tbeir  strict  discharge  of  their  public 
religious  duties  I  Scarce  one  of  tbem 
-was  there  that  had  not  been  at  the 
opera  till  half-^|»ast  twelve  over  night ; 
the  dnket  notea  of  the  singers  still 
thrilling  in  their  ears*  the  graceful 
attitudes  of  the  dancers  still  present  to 
their  eyes;  every  previous  night  of 
the  week  bad  they  been  engaged  in 
tlie  brilliant  bsU-room*  and  whirled  in 
the  mazes  of  the  voluptuous  waltz*  or 
glittering  in  the  pietiu^ue  splendour 
of  fancy  dress*  till  three*  four*  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning :  yet  hers  they 
were*  in  spite  of  all  their  exhaustion, 
testified  by  the  heavy  eye*  tbe  ill- 
suppressed  yawns*  the  languor  and 
ennui  visible  in  their  countenances* 
prepared  to  accompany  their  gentle 
pastor*  **  with  a  pure  heart  and  hum- 
ble voice/*  unto  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  graces  to  acknowledge,  with 
lively  emotion*  that  they  '<had  fol- 
lowed too  much  tlie  devices  and  de- 
sires of  tbeir  own  hearts;'*  praying 
for  ^  mercy  upon  them*  miserable 
oflenders*"  that  God  would  <«  restore 
them  being  penitent*"  so  that  *'  they 
nigfat  thereafter  lead  a  godly*  righte- 
ous* and  sober  lile. *'  Here  they  were* 
{vactoidi  to  Uieir  time,  decoroas  in 


manners,  devout  in  spirit,  earnest  and 
sincere  in  repentance  and  good  resolu- 
tions—knowing, the  while*  how  would 
be  spent  the  remainder  of  tlie  aeason 
of  their  lives;  and  yet  resolving  to 
attend  to  the  affectionate  entreaties  of 
Mr  Velvet*  to  be  «'  not  hearen  only* 
but  doers  of  tbe  work.**  Generally*  I 
should  say  that  the  stale  of  mind  of 
most,  if  not  all  of  those  preaent,  was 
analogous  to  that  of  persona  who  go 
and  sit  in  the  pump-room*  to  drink 
the  Bath  or  Cheltenham  waters. 
Every  body  did  the  same  thing ;  and 
each  hoped  that,  while  sitting  in  his 

Eew*  what  be  heard  would*  l&e  what 
e  drunk  at  the  pump-room,  in  some 
secret  mode  of  operation*  insensibly 
benefit  the  hearer,  without  aul^ting 
him  to  any  unpleasant  restraint  or 
discipline'— -without  requiring  actite 
exertion*  or  inoonvenieoce*  or  sacri- 
fice. This  will  give  you  a  pretty  ac- 
curate notion  of  Lord  Dreddlington's 
state  of  mind  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. With  his  gold  glasses  on*  he 
followed  with  his  eye*  and  also  with 
his  voice,  every  word  of  tbe  prayer^ 
with  rigid  accuracy  and  unwavering 
earnestness ;  Imt  as  soon  aa  Mr  Vel? et 
had  mounted  the  pulpit*  and  riaen  to 
deliver  his  discourse*  the  Earl  quietly 
folded  his  arms,  closed  his  eyes,  and, 
in  an  attentive  poeture*  composed  bim- 
self  to  sleep.  Lady  Cecilia  aate  be- 
side him  perfectly  raotioulees  during 
the  wlKde  sermon,  her  eyes  fixed  laa- 
guidly  upon  the  preadier.  As  for 
Titmouse,  be  bore  it  pretty  well  for 
abont  five  minutes ;  then  he  pulled  his 
gloves  off  and  on  at  least  twenty  tisses ; 
then  he  twisted  hia  handkerebief 
round  his  fiogere ;  then  be  looked  with 
a  vexed  air  at  his  watch;  then  be 
stuck  bis  glass  in  bis  eye,  and  stared 
about  him.  By  tbe  time  that  Mr  Vel- 
vet had  ceased*  Titmouse  bad  conceiv- 
ed a  very  great  dislike  to  him,  and 
was  indeed  in  a  fretful  humour.  But 
when  the  Of^gan  atruek  up,  and  they 
rose  to  go;  when  he  mingled  with 
tbe  soft*  crushing*  fiuttering,  rustling 
satin-clad  throng  —  nodding  to  one* 
bowing  to  anodier*  and  shaking  hanik 
with  a  third*  be  felt  <<bitneeif  again." 
The  only  difference  between  bira  and 
those  around  him  was*  that  they  had 
learned  to  bear  with  calm  fortitode 
what  had  so  severely  tried  hia  temper. 
All  were  glad  to  get  out :  tbe  crash  ef 
carriages  at  tbe  door  was  music  hi 
tbeir  eai^^tte  throng  ef  aenraoU 
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delightfal  objects  to  their  ejes — thej 
were,  ia  short,  in  the  dear  trorld 
again,  and  breathed  as  freely  as 
ever. 

Mr  Titmouse  took  leave  of  the  Earl 
and  Lady  Cecilia  at  their  carriage- 
door,  having  ordered  his  cab  to  be  in 
waiting — as  it  was  ;  and  entering  it, 
he  drove  about  leisurely  till  it  waa 
time  to  think  of  dressing  for  din  ner.  He 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
a  party  of  officers  in  the  Guards,  and 
a  merry  time  they  had  on't.  Titmouse 
La  due  time  got  blind  drunk ;  and  then 
one  of  his  companions,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing towards  the  same  happv  state, 
seized  the  opportunity,  with  a  burned 
cork,  to  blacken  poor  Titmouse's 
face  all  over — who,  therefore,  was  pro- 
nounced to  bear  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  one  of  the  black  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  band  of  the  regiment,  and 
thus  afforded  as  much  fun  to  hb 
friends  when  dead  drunk  as  when  so- 
ber. As  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  himself,  they  put  a  ser- 
vant with  him  into  his  cab,  (Judging 
bia  little  tiger  to  be  uneqoal  to  the  re- 
aponsibility.) 

Titmouse  passed  a  sad  night,  but 
got  better  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ensuing  day  ;  when  he  was  sufficient- 
ly recovered  to  receive  two  visiters. 
One  of  them  was  young  Lord  Frederic 
Feather,  (accompanied  by  a  friend,) 
both  of  whom  had  dined  in  company 
with  Titmouse  overnight;  and  his 
lordship  it  was,  who,  having  decorated 
Titmouse's  countenance  in  the  way  I 
have  described — so  as  to  throw  his  va- 
let almost  into  fits  on  seeing  him 
brought  home — imagining  it  might 
poasibly  come  to  his  ears  who  it  was 
that  had  done  him  such  a  favour^  had 
came  to  acknowledge  and  apologize 
for  it  frankly  and  promptly.  When» 
however,  he  perceived  what  a  fool  he 
had  got  to  deal  with,  he  suddenly  chan- 
ged hb  course — declared  thatTitmouse 
bad  not  only  done  it  himself,  but  had 
there  presumed  to  act  similarly  towards 
bb  lordship,  whose  friend  corrobo- 
rated the  charge — and  they  had  called 
to  receive,  in  private,  an  apology. 
Titmouse's  breath  seemed  taken  away 
on  first  hearing  this  astounding  version 
of  the  affair.  He  swore  he  had  done 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  had  suffered  a 
good  deal ;  then,  dropping  a  little  on 
observing  the  stern  looks  of  his  com- 
panionSf  protested  **  he  did  not  recol- 
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lect "  any  thing  of  ttiesort ;  on  which 
they  smiled  good-naturedly,  and  tidd 
that  that  was  very  possible.  Then 
Titmouse  made  the  requbite  apology ; 
and  thus  thb  awkward  affair  ended. 
Lord  Frederic  continued  for  some  time 
with  Titmouse  in  pleasant  chat ;  for 
he  foresaw  that,  "  hard-up"  as  he  fre- 
quently was,  Mr  Titmouse  was  a  friend 
who  might  be  exceedingly  serviceable. 
In  fact,  poor  Lord  Frederic  could,  oq 
that  very  occasion,  have  almost  gone 
on  his  knees  for  a  cheque  of  Mr  Tit* 
mouse  upon  his  bankers,  for  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds.  Ob,  tbongbl 
Lord  Frederic,  what  would  he  have 
given  to  be  in  Titmouse's  position, 
with  his  twenty  thousand  a-year,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  hard 
cash  I  But,  as  the  reaoer  well  knows^ 
poor  Titmouse's  resources,  ample  as 
they  were,  were  upon  a  far  less  splen- 
did scale  than  was  supposed.  Partljr 
from  inclination,  and  partly  through 
a  temporary  sense  of  embarrassment, 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  ready  mo- 
ney, Titmouse  did  not  spend  a  tenth 
part  of  the  sum  which  it  had  been 
every  where  supposed  he  could  di»i 
burse  freely  on  all  bands,  which  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  given  credit  for  poa- 
sessiog  all  that  rumour  assigned  tp 
him  ;  and,  moreover,  for  a  dbppsitton 
not  to  squander  it.  He  had  on  seve- 
ral occasions  been  induced  to  try  hia 
hand  at  ecart^,  rouge  et  noir,  and  ha- 
zard ;  and  had,  on  the  first  occasion 
or  two,  been  a  little  hurried  away 
through  deference  to  hb  distingubhed 
associates,  and  bled  rather  freeiy;  but 
when  he  found  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
business — that  he  taixiipay — and  felt 
hb  purse  growing  lighter,  and  bis 
pocket-book,  in  which  he  kept  his 
Dank-notes,rapLdly  shrinking  In  dimen- 
sions as  the  evening  wore  on,  be  ex- 
perienced vivid  alarm  and  dbgust,  and 
an  increasing  disinclination  to  be  vic- 
timized ;  and  bis  aversion  to  play  was 
infinitely  strengthened  by  the  frequent 
cautions  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington* 
But  there  was  one  step  in  Mr  Tit- 
mouse's upward  progress  which  he 
presently  took,  and  which  Ss  worthy 
of  special  mention  ;  I  mean  his  ftp' 
sentation  at  court  by  the  Ear}  of 
Dreddiington.  The  necesaity  tor 
such  a  step  was  explained  to  Tit- 
mouse, by  his  illustrious  kinsman,  a 
day  or  two  after  the  appeai^ance  of 
the  ordinary  official  annouBceaejat  of 
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the  next  levee.  This  momeDtdtia  af- 
fair was  broached  bj  the  Earl^  one 
day  after  dinoer^  with  an  air  of  deep 
•  anxiety  and  interest.  Indeed^  had 
that  stately  and  solemn  old  simpleton 
been  instructing  his  gaping  proteg6 
in  the  minutely-awful  etiquette  requi- 
site for  the  due  discharge  of  bis  duties 
as  an  ambassador  sent  upon  a  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  mission  to  the 
court  of  hu  Sacred  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sulkypunctilio»  he  could  not  have 
appeared  more  penetrated  by  a  sense 
of  the  responsibility  he  was  incurring. 
He  commenced  by  giving  Titmouse 
a  very  long  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  such  ceremonies,  and  a 
minute  account  of  the  practical  man- 
ner of  their  observance,  all  of  which, 
however,  was  to  Titmouse  only  Uke 
breathing  upon  a  mirror — passing  as 
quickly  out  of  one  ear  as  it  had  entered 
into  the  other.  When,  however,  the 
Earl  came  to  the  point  of  dress.  Tit- 
mouse  was  indeed  "  a  tiling  all  ear, 
all  eye,*'  his  faculties  being  stimulate 
ed  to  their  utmost.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  hurried  off  to  his  tailor,  to  or- 
der a  court  dress.  When  it  had  been 
brought  to  his  rooms,  and  he  had  put 
it  on,  upon  returning  to  his  room  in 
his  new  and  imposing  costume,  and 
glancing  at  his  figure  in  the  glass,  his 
face  fell ;  he  felt  infinitely  disappoint- 
ed.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
had  not  on  lace  ruffles  at  his  coat- 
cuffs,  nor  on  his  shirt  front.  After 
gazing  at  himself  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence,  he  suddenly  snapped  his 
fingers,  and  exclaimed  to  the  tailor, 
who,  with  the  valet,  was  standing 
beside  him,  '*  Curse  me  if  I  like  this 
thing  at  all  r 

<*  Not  like  it,  sir  I"  exclaimed  Mr 
Clipclose,  with  astonishment. 

*^  No,  I  don't,  demme !  Is  this  a 
court  dress  ?  It's  a  quaker*s  made  in- 
to a  footman*s  1  'Pon  my  soul,  I  look 
the  exact  image  of  a  footman ;  and  a 
devilish  vulgar  one,  too  !**  The  two 
individuals  beside  him  turned  sudden^ 
ly  away  from  him,  and  from  one  an- 
other, and  from  their  noses  there  is- 
sued the  sounds  of  ill-suppressed 
laughter. 

''  Oh,  sir^I  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons r* — quickly  exclaimed  Mr  Clip- 
close,  *'  what  ean  I  hare  been  thinking 
about?  There's  the  sword— > we've 
quite  forgot  it  1" 

"  Ah— 'pon  my  life,  I  thought  there 
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was  eometfUiig  wrong  1"   quoth  Tit- 


mouse, as  Mr  Clipclose,  having 
brought  the  sword  from  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  where  he  had  laid  it  upon 
entering,  buckled  it  on. 

**  I  flatter  myself  that  noir,  sir"— 
commenced  he. 

''  Ya — ^as — Quite  the  correct  thing ! 
'Pon  my  soul,  most  uncommon  strik- 
ing r'^-exclaimed  Titmouse,  glancing 
at  his  figure  in  the  glass  with  a 
triumphant  smile.  '<  Isn*t  it  odd,  now, 
that  thb  sword  should  make  all  the 
difference  between  me  and  a  footman, 
by  Jove  ?**  Here  his  two  companions 
were  seized  with  a  simultaneous  fit  of 
coughing. 

"  Ah,  ha — it's  so,  a'n't  it  ?"  contin- 
ued Titmouse,  his  eyes  glued  to  the 
glass. 

**  Certainly,  sir:  it  undoubtedly  giv» 
—what  shall  I  call  it?  a  grace— a 
finish — a  sort  of  commanding — espe- 
cially to  a  figure  that  becomes  it^.-Jie 
continued,  with  cool  assurance,  ob* 
serving  that  the  valet  understood  him. 
''  But— may  I,  sir,  take  so  great  a  li- 
berty ?  If  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
wear  a  sword— as  I  think  you  said  you 
had  not  been  at  court  before— I  beg 
to  remind  you  that  it  will  require  par- 
ticular care  to  manage  it,  and  prevent 
it  from  getting  between  "■ 

<'  Demme,  sirj"  exclaimed  Titmouse, 
starting  aside  with  an  offended  air— 
"  d'ye  think  I  don*t  know  how  to  ma- 
nage a  sword  ?  By  all  thafs  tremen- 
dous " — ^and  plucking  the  taper  wea* 
pon  out  of  its  scabbard,  he  waved  it 
over  his  head,  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  first  position — ^he  had  latterly 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  fen* 
cing — and  with  rather  an  excited  air, 
went  through  several  of  the  prelimi- 
nary movements.  '  Twas  a  subject  for  a 
painter,  and  exhibited  a  very  striking 
spectacle— as  an  instance  of  power  si- 
lently concentrated,  and  ready  to  be 
put  forth  upon  an  adequate  occasion. 
The  tailor  and  the  valet,  who  stood  se- 
parate from  each  other,  and  at  a  safe 
and  respectful  distance  from  Mr 
Titmouse,  gazed  with  silent  admira« 
tion  at  him.  ' 

When  the  great  day  arrived— Tit- 
mouse having  thought  of  scarce  any 
thing  else  in  the  interval,  and  teased 
every  one  he  met  with  his  endless 

auestions  and  childish  observations  on 
tie  subject — he  drove  up,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  to  the  Earl  of  Dreddlmg- 
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ton'si  vhose  carriage*  with  an  appear* 
ance  of  greater  state  than  usual  about 
it,  was  standing  at  the  door.     On  a- 
ligbtiog  from  his  cab,  he  skipped  so 
nimbly  up  stairs,  that  he  could  not 
have  had  time  to  obseive  the  amuse- 
ment which  his  figure  occasioned  even 
to  the  well- disciplined  servants  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington.     Much  allow- 
ance ought  to  have  been  made  for 
them.     Think  of  Mr  Titmouse's  little 
kDee-breecbeSy  white  silks,  silver  shoe- 
buckles,  shirt-ruffles  and  frills,  coat, 
bag,  and  sword ;  and  his  hair,  plaster- 
ed up  with  bear's  grease,  parted  down 
the  middle  of  his  head,  and  curling  out 
boldly  over  each  temple ;  and  bis  open 
countenance  irradiated  with  a  subdued 
smile  of  triumph  and  excitement  I  On 
entering  the  drawing-room,  he  beheld 
a  really  striking  object — the  Earl  in 
court  costume,  wearing  his  general's 
uniform,  with  all  his  glistening  or- 
ders, standing  in  readinees  to  set  off, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  his  cap,  with 
its  snowy  plume.     His  postuVe  was  at 
once  easy  and  commanding.     Had  he 
been  standing  to  Sir   Thomas  Lau- 
rence, he  could  not  have  disposed  him« 
self  more  cfTectivcIy.      Ladv  Cecilia 
was  sitting  on  tbe  sofa,  leanmg  back, 
and  languidly  talking  to  him;   and, 
from  the  start  they  both  gave  on  Tit* 
mouse*s  entrance,  it  was  plain  that 
they  could  not  have  calculated  upon 
the  extraordinary  transmogrification 
he  must  have  undergone,  in  assume* 
ing  court  costume.     For  a  moment 
or  two,  each  was  as  severely  shock- 
ed as  when  his  absurd  figure  had  first 
presented    itself  in    that    drawing- 
room.     "  Oh,  heavens !  *'  murmured 
Lady  Cecilia  ;  while  the  Earl  seemed 
struck  dumb  by  the  approaching  figure 
of  Titmouse.     That  gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  totally  changed  from  the 
Titmouse  of  a  former  day.     He  had 
now  acquired  a  due  sense  of  his  per- 
sonal importance,  a  just  confidence  in 
himself.     Greatness  had  lost  its  for- 
mer "petrifying   influence  over  him. 
And,  as  for  his  appearance  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  had  grown  so  fami« 
liar  with  it,  as  reflected  in  his  glass, 
that  it  never  occurred  to  him  as  being 
different  with  others  who  beheld  him 
for  the  first  time.     At  the  same  time, 
that  candour  upon  which  I  pride  my- 
self urges  me  to  state,  that  when  Tit- 
mouse beheld  the  military  air  and  su- 
perb equipments  of  the  Earl — not- 
withstanding that  Titmouse,  too,  wore 


a  Bword— he  felt  himself  cfon^.  He  ad- 
vanced, however,  pretty  confidently- 
bobbing  about,  first  to  Lady  Cecilia, 
and  then  to  the  Earl;  and  after  a 
hasty  salutaUon — **  Ton  my  life,  my 
lord,  I  hope  it's  no  offence,  but  your 
lordship  does  look  most  particular 
fine."  The  Earl  made  no  reply, 
but  inclined  towards  him  magnificent- 
ly— not  seeing  the  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  Titmouse,  but  affronted  by 
bis  words. 

**  May  I  ask  what  your  lordship 
thinks  of  me  f  First  time  I  ever  ap- 
peared in  this  kind  of  thing,  my  lord 
— ha!  ha,  your  lordship  sees!" — As 
he  spoke,  his  look  and  voice  betrayed, 
the    overawing  effects  of  the  earl's 
splendid  appearance — which  was  ra- 
pidly freezing  up  the  springs  of  fami- 
liarity, if  not   indeed  of  flippancy, 
which  were  bubbling  up  within  the 
little  bosom  of  Titmouse,  on  his  enter- 
ing the  room.     His  manner  became 
involuntarily  subdued  and  reverential. 
The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  in  plain 
clothes,  and  in  full  court   costume, 
were    two    very    different   persons; 
though  his  lordship  would  have  been 
mortally  affronted  if  he  had  known 
that  any  one  thought  so.    However  he 
now  regretted  having  offered  to  take 
Titmouse  to  the  levee,  there  was  no 
escape  from  the  calamity ;  so,  after  a 
few  minutes*  pause,  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  announced  his  readiness  to  set  off. 
Followed  by  Mr  Titmouse,  his  lord- 
ship slowly  descended  the  stairs ;  and 
when  he  was  within  two  or  three  steps 
of  the  hall  floor,  it  distresses  me  to 
relate,  that  he  fell  nearly  flat  upon  his 
face,  and,  but  for  his  servants*  rushing 
up,  would  have  been  seriously  hurt. 
Poor  Titmouse  had  been  the  occasion 
of  this  disaster ;  for  his  sword  getting 
between    his    legs,    down    he    went 
against  the  earl,  who  went  naturally 
down  upon  the  floor,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. Titmouse  was  not  much  hurt, 
but  terribly  frightened,  and  went  as 
pale  as  death  when  he  looked  at  the 
earl,  who  appeared  a  little  agitated, 
but,  not  having  been  really  injured, 
soon    recovered    his    self-possession. 
Profuse  were  poor  Titmouse's  apolo- 
gies, as  may  be  supposed ;  but  much 
as  he  was  distressed  at  what  had  taken 
place,  a  glance  at  the  angry  counte- 
nances with  which  the  servants  re- 
garded him,  as  if  inwardly  cursing  his 
stupidity  and  clumsiness,  stirred  up 
his  spirit  a  little,  and  restored  him  to 
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a  ttaeasure  of  self-possessloD.  He 
irould  have  giren  a  hundred  pounds 
t6  have  been  able  to  discharge  every 
one  of  them  on  the  spot. 

•«  Sir— enough  has  been  said/* 
quoth  the  eari,  rather  coldly  and 
hliughtily»  tired  of  the  multiplied  apo- 
logies and  excuses  of  Titmouse.  "  I 
thank  God,  sir,  that  I  am  not  hurt, 
though,  at  my  time  of  life,  a  fall  is  not 
a  slight  matter.  Sir,"  continued  the 
earl,  bitterly,  ''you  are  not  so  much 
to  blame  as  your  tailor;  he  should 
have  explained  to  you  how  to  wear 
toursirord!"  With  this,  having  cut 
Titmouse  to  the  very  quick,  the  earl 
motioned  him  towards  the  door:  they 
soon  entered  the  carriage;  the  door 
was  closed ;  and,  with  a  brace  of  foot- 
men behind,  away  rolled  these  two 
it%k\y  distinguished  subjects  to  pay 
tbeir  homage  to  majestv — which  might 
irell  be  proud  of  such  homage.  They 
both  sate  in  silence  for  some  time. 
At  length — "  Beg  your  lordship*s 
pardon,"  quoth  Titmouse,  with  some 
energy ;  "  but  1  wish  your  lordship 
bnly  knew  how  I  hate  this  cursed 
skewer  that's  pinned  to  mc;*' — and 
he  looked  at  his  sword,  as  if  he  could 
have  snapped  it  into  halves,  and  thrown 
Uiem  through  the  window. 

"  Sir,  I  can  appreciate  your  feel- 
ings. The  sword  was  not  to  blame  ; 
and  you  have  my  forgiveness,"  replied 
the  still  ruffled  earl. 

"  Much  obliged  to  your  lordship," 
replied  Titmouse,  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent tone  from  any  in  which  he  had 
«ver  ventured  to  address  his  august 
companion ;  for  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  confoundedly  nettled  at  the  bitter 
contemptuous  manner  which  the  earl 
observed  towards  him.  He  was  also 
not  a  little  enraged  with  himself;  for  he 
knew  he  had  been  In  fault,  and  thought 
of  the  neglected  advice  of  his  tailor. 
So  his  natural  insolence,  like  a  reptile 
just  beginning  to  recover  from  its  long 
torpor,  made  a  faint  struggle  to  show 
Itself— but  in  vain ;  he  was  quite  cowed 
and  overpowered  by  the  presence  in 
which  he  was,  and  he  wished  heartily 
that  he  could  have  recalled  even  the 
few  last  words  he  had  ventured  to 
utter.  The  Earl  had  observed  it, 
though  without  appearing  to  do  so. 
He  was  accustomed  to  control  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  he 
exerted  himself  to  do  so,  for  fear  of 
alienating  Titmouse  from  him  by  any 
display  of  offended  dignity, 
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"  Sir,  it  is  a  very  fine  day,"  he  ob- 
served, in  a  kind  manner,  after  a 
stern  silence  of  at  least  five  minute?. 

'*  Remarkable  fine,  my  lord.  I  was 
just  going  to  say  so,"  replied  Tit- 
mouse, greatly  relieved ;  and  presently 
they  fell  Into  their  usual  strain  of  eon- 
versation. 

«<  We  must  learn  to  bear  these  little 
annoyances  calmly,'*  said  the  Eari, 
graciously,  on  Titmouse's  again  allud- 
ing to  his  mishap : — "  as  for  me,  sir,  a 
person  in  the  station  to  which  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  call  me,  for  purposes 
of  its  own,  has  his  peculiar  and  very 
grave  anxieties — substantial  anx  '* — 

He  ceased  suddenly.  The  carriage 
of  his  old  rival,  the  Earl  of  Fit2-  War- 
ren, passed  him  ;  the  latter  waved  his 
hand  courteously ;  the  former,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  was  forced  to  do  the  same ; 
and  then  relapsing  into  silence,  showed 
that  the  iron  was  entering  his  very 
ftoul,  affording  a  striking  illnscration 
of  the  truth  of  the  observation  he  had 
been  making  to  Titmouse.  Soon, 
however,  they  had  entered  the  scene 
of  splendid  hubbub,  which  at  once  oc- 
,  cupied  and  excited  both  their  mind;. 
Without,  was  thfe  eager  crowd,  gazing 
with  admiration  and  awe  at  each  equi- 
page, with  its  brilliant  occupants,  that 
dashed  past  them : — then  the  life- 
guardsmen,  in  glittering  and  formi- 
dable array,  their  long  gleaming 
swords  and  polished  helmets  glancing 
and  flashing  in  the  sunlight.  Within, 
were  the  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard,  in 
velvet  caps  and  scarlet  uniforms,  and 
witli  ponderous  partisans,  lining  each 
side  of  the  staircase — and  who,  l>eing 
in  the  exact  military  costume  of  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  forcibly  re- 
called those  days  of  pomp  and  page- 
antry to  the  well-informed  mind  of 
Mr  Titmouse.  In  short,  there  were 
all  the  grandeur,  state,  and  ceremony 
that  fence  in  the  dread  approaches  to 
jn»J?t?ty.  Fortunately,  Titmouse  was 
infinitely  too  much  bewildered  and 
flustered  by  the  novel  splendour  around 
him,  to  be  aware  of  tne  ill-concealed 
laughter  which  his  appearance  excited 
on  all  hands.  In  due  course  he  was 
borne  on,  and  issued  in  due  form  into 
the  presflficerchamber — into  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  majesty.  His 
heart  palpitated :  his  dazzled  eje 
caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a  tall  mag- 
nificent figure  standing  before  a  throne. 
Advancing — scaroe  aware  whether  on 
his  head  or  his  heels — he  reverently 
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paid  his  homage — then  rising,  was 
promptly  ushered  out  through  a  differ, 
ent  door ;  with  no  distinct  impression 
of  any  thing  that  he  had  passed ; — 'twas 
all  a  d»zzling  hlaze  of  glory — a  dim 
'vision  of  awe  I  Little  was  he  aware, 
poor  soul,  that  the  king  had  required 
him  to  be  pointed  out  upon  his  ap- 
proachy  having  heard  of  his  cele- 
brity ki  society,  and  that  he  had 
the  distinguished  honour  of  occasion- 
ing to  majesty  a  very  great  effort  to 
keep  its  countenance.  It  was  not  till 
after  he  had  quitted  the  palace  for 
some  time,  that  he  breathed  freely 
again.  Then  he  begaa  to  feel  as  if  a 
vast  change  had  been  effected  in  him 
by  some  mysterious  and  awful  agency 
— that  he  was  penetrated  and  pervaded, 
as  it  were,  by  the  subtle  essence  of 
royalty — like  one  that  had  experienced 
the  sudden,  strange,  thrilling,  potent, 
influence  of  electricity.  He  imagined 
that  now  the  stamp  of  greatness  had 
been  impressed  upon  him ;  his  preten- 
sions ratified  by  the  highest  authority 
upon  earth.  'Twas  as  if  wine  had  been 
poured  into  a  stream,  intoxicating  the 
tittiebats  swimming  about  in  it.  As 
for  me,  seriously  speaking,  I  question 
whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than 
an  imaginary  change  that  had  come 
oyer  my  friend.  Though  I  should  be 
sorry  to  cite  against  him  an  authority, 
couched  in  a  language  with  which  I 
have  reason  to  believe  he  was  not  cri" 
tically  acquainted,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Horace  must  have  had  in  his 
eye  a  Roman  Titmouse,  when  he 
penned  those  bitter  lines — 

"  Licit  snperbiis  ambales  pecuni& 

Portuna  doq  mutat  geDU«.' 
— Videtae  Sicraai  metieute  te  Viam 

Cum  bit  ter  ulnaram  togA, 
Ut  ora  vertat  hae  at  hue  euntiam, 

Liberriua  indignatio  ? 
— '  Sectus  iageUia  bic  trimnviraUbui 

Pneeooia  ad  faatidiwDj 
Arat  Falerai  asille  fundi  jogerm, 

£t  AppSam  aiaim&s  tcrit  J ' "  * 
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While  Titmouse  was  making  this 
splendid  figure  in  the  upper  regions 
of  society,  and  forming  there  every 
hour  new  and  brilliant  connexions  and 
associations — in  a  perfect  whirl  of 
pleasure  from  morning  to  night — he 
did  not  ungratefully  manifest  a  total 
forge  tfulness  of  the  amiable  persons 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  familiar, 
and  from  whom  he  had  received  so 
many  good  offices  in  his  earlier  days 
and  humbler  circumstances.  Had  it 
not,  however  —  to  give  the  devil  his 
due — been  for  Gammon,  (who  was 
ever  beside  him,  like  a  mysterious 
pilot,  secretly  steering  his  little  bark 
amidst  the  strange,  splendid,  but  dan- 
gerous seas  which  it  had  now  to  navi- 
gate,) I  fear  that,  with  Titmouse,  it 
would  have  been — out  of  sight  out  of 
mind.  But  Gammon,  ever  watchful 
over  the  real  interests  of  his  charge^ 
and  aifto  delighted  to  become  the  me- 
dium of  conferring  fa  voursnpon  otherF^ 
conveyed  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
interesting  family  of  the  Tag-rags^ 
special  marks  of  Mr  Titmonse*s  cour- 
tesy and  gratitude.  At  one  time,  a 
haunch  of  doe  venison  would  find  its 
way  to  Mr  Tag-rag,  to  whom  Gammon 
justly  considered  that  the  distinctton 
between  buck  and  doe  was  unknown ; 
at  another,  a  fine  work-box  and  a 
beautifully  bound  Bible  found  its  way 
to  good  Mrs  Tag-rag ;  and,  lastly,  a 
gay  guitar  to  Miss  Tag  rag,  who 
forthwith  began  twang.twang,  tang-a» 
tang  tang-it,  from  morning  to  night, 
thinking  with  ecstasy  of  its  dear  dis- 
tinguished donor  ;  who,  together  with 
Mr  Gammon,  had,  some  time  after- 
wards, the  unspeakable  gratification, 
on  occasion  of  their  being  invited  to 
dine  at  Satin  Lodge,  of  hearing  her 
perform  the  following  exquisite  coo* 
poskion,  for  both  the  words  and  air  of 
which  she  had  been  indebted  to  her 
music-master,  a  youth  with  blaek 
mustaches,  long  dark  baur  parted 
on  his  head,  shirt  collars  ^la-Byron, 
and  eyes  full  of  inspiration. 


Affettuoea^ 
merUe, 


TO  HTM  I  t0V£. 

1. 
Ah  me  !  J  feel  the  saurt 
Of  Cttpid*s  crael  dart 
Qaiveriog  in  my  hearty 

Heigho,ah!  wbew! 


Hor.  Carm.  V,,  i^ 
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2. 

With  him  I  loTe 
Svrirtly  time  woald  moye ; 
AVegro,  With  his  cigar. 

And  my  guitar, 

We'd  smoke  and  play 
The  livelong  day. 

Merrily,  merrily ! 

Pair— puff— puff, 
Tang -a,  tang,  tang! 


[Not. 


AdagiOtet 
con  motto 
espressione* 


Teneramente, 


When  he's  not  near  me, 
O I  of  life  I'm  weary — 
The  world  is  dreary — 

Mystic  spirits  of  song, 

Wreathed  with  cypress,  come  along ! 
And  hear  me  1  hear  me  ! 

Singing, 

Heigho,  heigho — > 

Tootle,  tootle,  too, 

A — lackaday! 


Sach  were  the  tender  and  meltbg 
Btraina  which  this  fair  creature  (her 
Toice  a  little  reedy  and  squeaking  to 
be  sure)  poured  into  the  sensitiye 
ear  of  Titmouse;  and  such  are  the 
strains  by  means  of  which,  many  and 
many  a  Miss  Tag-rag  has  captiyated 
many  and  many  a  Titmouse ;  so  that 
sentimental  compositions  of  this  sort 
are  desenredly  popular,  and  do  honour 
to  our  musical  and  poetical  character 
as  a  nation.  I  said  that  it  was  on 
the  occasion  of  a  dinner  at  Satin 
Lodge,  that  Mr  Titmouse  and  Mr 
Gammon  were  favoured  by  hearing 
Miss  Tag-rag*s  voice,  accompanying 
her  guitar;  for  when  Mr  Tag-rag 
had  sounded  Mr  Gammon,  and  fbund 
that  both  he  and  Titmouse  would  be 
only  too  proud  and  happy  to  partake 
of  his  hospitality,  they  were  invited. 
A  very  crack  affair  it  was,  (though  I 
have  not  time  to  describe  it) — given 
on  a  more  splendid  scale  than  Mr  Tag- 
rag  had  ever  ventured  upon  before. 
He  brought  a  bottle  of  champagne 
all  the  way  from  town  with  his  own 
hands,  and  kept  it  nice  and  cool  in  the 
kitchen  cistern  for  three  days  before- 
hand ;  and  there  was  fish,  soup,  roast 
mutton,  and  roast  ducks,  roast  fowls, 
peas,  cabbagcy  cauliflowers,  potatoes, 
vegetable  marrows ;  there  was  an 
apple-pie,  a  plumb-pudding,  custards, 
creams,  jelly,  and  a  man  to  watt,  hired 
from  the  tavern  at  the  comer  of  the  hill. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  them  to  provide 
themselves  with  champagne  glasses> 
so  they  managed  as  well  as  they  could 


with  the  common  ones — all  but  Tit* 
mouse,  who  with  a  sort  of  fashionable 
recklessness,  to  show  how  little  he 
thought  of  it,  poured  out  his  cham- 
pagne into  his  tumbler,  which  he  two- 
thirds  filled,  and  drank  it  off  at  a 
draft,  Mr  Tag-rag  trying  to  disguise 
the  inward  spasm  it  occasioned  him, 
by  a  grievous  smile.  He  and  Mrs 
Tag-rag  exchanged  anxious  looks; 
the  whole  of  their  sole  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne was  gone  already — almost  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  opened ! 

**  I  always  drink  champagne  out  of 
a  tumbler ;  I  do — *pon  my  life,**  said 
Titmouse  carelessly  ;  **  it's  a  dcviliah 
deal  more  pleasant." 

"  Ye-c-s — of  course  it  is,  sir,**  said 
Mr  Tag-rag,  rather  faintly.  Shortly 
afterwards.  Titmouse  offered  to  take 
a  glass  of  champagne  with  Miss  Tag- 
rag  : — Her  father's  face  flushed ;  and 
at  length,  with  a  bold  effort^  '<  Why, 
Mr  Titmouse,"  said  he,  trying  despe- 
rately to  look  unconcerned — "the-^ 
the  fact  is,  I  never  keep  more  than  a 
dozen  or  so  in  my  cellar— and  most 
unfortunately  I  found  this  afternoon 
that  six  bottles  had — burst — I  assure 
you.** 

"  *Pon  my  soul,  sorry  to  hear  it,'* 
quoth  Titmouse ;  **  must  send  you  a 
dozen  of  my  own — I  always  keep  about 
fifty  or  a  hundred  dozen.  Ob,  Til 
send  you  half-a-dozen  1 " 

Tag-rag  scarcely  knew>  for  a  mo- 
ment, whether  he  felt  pleased  or  mor- 
tified at  this  stroke  of  delicate  gene- 
rosity.   Thus  it  was  that  Titmouse 
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evinced  a  duposition  to  shower  marks 
of  his  favour  and  attachment  upon  the 
Tag.rags,  in  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  Gammon,  who  assured  him 
that  it  was  of  very  great  importance 
for  him  to  secure  the  good  graces  of 
Mr  Tag-rag.  So  Mr  Titmouse  now 
drove  up  to  Satin  Lodge  in  his  cab> 
and  then  rode  thither,  followed  by  his 
stylish  groom ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
artful  little  scamp  1  happening  to  find 
no  one  at  home  but  Miss  Tag-rag,  he 
nevertheless  alighted,  and  stayed  for 
nearly  ten  minutes,  behaving  precisely 
in  the  manner  of  an  accepted  suitor, 
aware  that  he  might  do  sq  with  impu- 
nity since  there  was  no  witness  pre- 
sent ;  a  Utile  matter  which  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  Mr  Gammon. 
Poor  Miss  Tag-rag*s  cheek  he  kissed 
v?ith  every  appearance  of  ardour,  pro- 
testing that  she  was  a  monstrous 
lovely  creature ;  and  he  left  her  in  a 
state  of  delighted  excitement,  imagin- 
ing herself  the  fated  mistress  of  ten 
thousand  a-year,  and  the  blooming 
bride  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  Mr, 
Titmouse.  When  her  excellent  pa-' 
rents  heard  of  what  had  that  day  oc- 
curred between  Mr  Titmouse  and  their 
daughter,  tliey  also  looked  upon  the 
thing  as  quite  settled.  In  the  mcan- 
vrhile,  the  stream  of  prosperity  flowed 
steadily  in  upon  Mr  Tag-rag,  his  shop 
continuing  crowded ;  his  shopmen 
doubled  in  number : — ^in  fact,  he  at 
length  actually  received,  instead  of 
giving  payment,  for  allowing  young 
men  to  serve  a  short  time  in  so  cele- 
brated an  establishment,  in  order  that 
they  might  learn  the  first-rate  style  of 
doing  business,  and  when  established 
on  their  own  account,  write  up  over 
their  doors—"  Peter  Tape,  late  from 
Tag-rag  ^  Co.,  Oxford  Street:* 

Determined  to  make  liay  while  the 
sun  shone,  he  resorted  to  several  little 
devices  for  that  purpose,  -such  as  a 
shirt  front  with  frills  in  the  shape  of  a 
capital  "  T,"  and  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  **  Titties:*  he  sold  immense 
numbers  amongst  the  inferior  swells 
of  London.  At  length  it  occurred 
to  Gammon  to  suggest  to  Titmouse 
a  mode  of  conferring  upon  his  old 
friend  and  master  a  mark  of  perma- 
nent, public,  and  substantial  distinc- 
tion ;  and  this  was,  the  obtaining  for 
him,  through  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton,  an  appointment  as  one  of  the 
rayed  tradesmen — namely,  draper  and 
hosier  to  the  King.    When  Mr  Tag- 
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rag*8  disinterested  and  indefatigable 
benefactor.  Gammon,  called  one  day 
in  Oxford  Street,  and  calling  him  for 
a  moment  out  of  the  bustle  of  his 
crowded  shop,  mentioned  the  honour 
which  Mr  Titmouse  was  bent  upon 
doing  his  utmost,  at  Mr  Gammon's 
instance,  to  procure  for  Mr  Tag  rag, 
that  respectable  person  was  quite  at  a 
loss  for  terms  in  which  adequately  to 
express  his  gratitude.  Titmouse  readi- 
ly consented  to  name  the  thing  to  the 
great  man,  and  urge  it  in  the  best  way 
he  could ;  and  he  performed  his  pro- 
mise. The  Earl  listened  to  his  appli- 
cation with  an  air  of  anxiety.  "  Sir,** 
said  he,"  the  world  is  acquainted  with 
my  reluctance  to  ask  favours  of  those 
in  office.  When  1  was  in  office  myself, 
I  felt  the  inconvenience  of  such  appli. 
cations  abundantly.  Besides,  the  ap- 
pointment you  have  named,  happens 
to  bo  one  of  considerable  importance, 
and  requiring  great  influenco  to  pro- 
cure it.  Consider,  sir,  the  immense 
number  of  tradesmen  there  are  of 
every  description,  of  whom  drapers 
and  hosiers  (according  to  the  last  re- 
turns laid  before  Parliament  at  the 
instance  of  ray  friend  Lord  Goose) 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  All  of 
them  are  naturally  ambitious  of  so 
high  a  distinction :  yet,  sir,  observe, 
that  there  is  only  one  king  and  one 
royal  family  to  serve.  My  Lord  Cham- 
berlain is,  I  have  no  doubt,  harassed 
by  applicants  for  such  honours  as  you 
have  mentioned.** 

Hereat  Titmouse  got  startled  at 
the  unexpected  magnitude  of  the  fa- 
vour he  had  applied  for ;  and,  decla- 
ring that  he  did  not  care  a  curse  for 
Tag-rag,  begged  to  withdraw  his 
application.  But  the  Earl,  with  a 
mighty  fine  air,  interrupted  him— 
"  Sir,  you  are  not  in  the  least  presu- 
ming upon  your  relationship  with  me, 
nor  do  I  think  you  overrate  the  in- 
fluence I  may  happen — in  short,  sir, 
I  will  make  it  my  business  to  see  my 
Lord  Ko-Too  this  very  day,  and  sound 
him  upon  the  subject.** 

That  same  day  an  interview  took 
place  between  the  two  distinguished 
noblemen.  Lord  Dreddlington  and 
Lord  Ko-too.  Each  approached  the 
other  upon  stilts.  After  a  display  of 
the  most  delicate  tact  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Dreddlington,  Lord  Ko-too, 
who  made  a  mighty  piece  of  work  of 
it,  promised  to  consider  of  the  appli- 
cation. 
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Witbin  a  dajror  two  afterwards  Mr 
Tag-rag  received  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Chamberiain*8  office^  notifjing 
that  bU  Majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  him  draper  and  ho> 
sier  to  his  Majesty !  It  occasioned  him 
similar  feelings  of  tumultuous  pride 
and  pleasure  to  that  with  which  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington  would  have  re- 
ceived tidings  of  his  long-coveted  mar- 
quisate  having  been  conferred  upon 
him.  He  started  off,  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  let- 
ter, to  a  carver  and  gilder  a  few  doors 
off,  and  gave  orders  for  the  immediate 
preparation  of  a  flrst-rate  cast,  gilded, 
of  the  royal  arms ;  which,  in  about 
a  week*s  time,  might  be  seen,  a  truly 
resplendent  object,  dazzlingly  conspi- 
cuous over  the  central  door  of  Mr 
Tag-rag's  establishment,  inspiring  awe 
into  the  minds  of  passers-by,  and  envy 
into  Mr  Tag-rag*s  neighbours  and 
rivals.  He  immediately  sent  off  letters 
of  gratitude  to  Mr  Titmouse,  and  to 
"  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Most 
Noble  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington ;  "  to 
the  latter  personage,  at  the  same  time, 
forwarding  a  most  splendid  crimson 
satin  flowered  dressing-gown,  as  *'  an 
humble  tolten  of  his  gratitude  for  his 
lordship's  mariL  of  condescension." 

Both  the  letter  and  the  dressing- 
gown  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Earl's  valet,  (than  whom  they  never 
got  any  further,)  and  who,  having 
tried  on  the  dressing-gown,  forthwith 
sate  down  and  wrote  a  very  fine  reply, 
in  his  lordship's  name,  to  the  note 
which  had  accompanied  it,  takidg  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  his  conscience^ 
by  stating  to  the  Earl  the  next  morn- 
ing that  a  Mr  Tag-rag  had  «*  called** 
to  express  his  humble  thanks  for  his 
lordship's  goodness.  He  was,  more- 
over,  S3  well  satisfied  with  this  speci- 
men of  Mr  Tag-rag's  articles,  that  he 
forthwith  opened  an  account  with  him, 
and  sent  a  very  liberal  order  to  start 
with.  The  same  thing  occurred  with 
several  of  the  subordiuate  function- 
aries at  the  palace ;  and — to  let  my 
reader^  a  little  prematurely  however, 
into  a  secret — this  was  the  extent  of 
the  additional  custom  which  Mr  Tag- 
rag's  appointment  secured  him  ;  and, 
even  for  these  supplies,  I  never  heard 
of  his  getting  paid.  But  it  did  won- 
ders with  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  'Twas  evident  that  he  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  the  head  house 
in  the  trade.     His  appointment  caused 


no  litde  ferment  in  that  iMok  of  the 
city  with  which  be  was  connected. 
The  worshipful  Company  of  Squirt- 
makers  elected  him  a  member;  and 
on  a  vacancy  suddenly  occurring  in  the 
ward  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was 
made  a  common  council-man.  Mr 
Tag-rag  soon  made  a  great  stir  as  a 
champion  of  civil  and  religtons  liberty. 
As  for  church  and  county  rates,  in  par- 
ticular,  he  demonstrated  the  gross  in- 
justice of  calling  upon  one  who  had 
no  personal  occasion  for  the  use  of  a 
church,  of  a  county  bridge,  a  county  jail, 
or  a  lunatic  asylum,  to  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  them.  A 
few  speeches  in  this  strain  attracted  so 
much  attention  to  him,  that  several 
leading  men  in  the  ward  (a  very  **  lib- 
erar*  one)  intimated  to  him  that  he 
stood  the  best  chance  of  sncceediog  to 
the  honour  of  alderman  on  the  next 
vacancy  ;  and  when  he  and  Mrs  Tag- 
rag  were  alone  together,  he  would 
start  the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  the 
mayoralty  with  no  little  anxiety.  He 
.went  to  the  chapel  no  longer  on  foot, 
but  in  a  stylish  sort  of  covered  gig, 
with  a  kind  of  coal-scuttle-shaped  box 
screwed  on  behind,  into  which  was 
squeezed  his  footboy,  (who,  by  the 
way,  bad  a  thin  stripe  of  crimson  let 
into  each  leg  of  his  trousers,  on  Mr 
Tag-rag*s  appointment  to  an  office 
under  the  crown ;)  he  was  also  a 
trifle  later  in  arriving  at  the  chapel 
than  be  had  been  accustomed  to  be. 
He  had  a  crimson  velvet  cushion 
running  along  the  front  of  his  pew, 
and  the  bibles  and  hymn-books  very 
smartly  gilded.  He  was  presently 
advanced  to  the  honoured  post  of 
Chief  Deacon  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  unexpected  absence  of  the  cen« 
tral  luminary  of  the  system,  was  asked 
to  occupy  the  chair  at  a ''  great  meet- 
ing "  for  the  Prevention  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Discord;  when  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  opinion, 
which  was  enthusiastically  cheered, 
that  the  principles  of  free  trade  ought 
to  be  applied  to  religion ;  and  that 
the  voluntary  system  was  that  which 
was  designed  by  God,  to  secure  the 
free  blessings  of  competition.  As  for 
Satin  Lodge,  he  stuck  two  little 
wings  to  it ;  and  bad  one  of  the  por- 
traits of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  (as  Tip- 
pitiwink)  bung  over  his  drawing-  room 
mantelpiece,  splendidly  framed  and 
glazed. 

Some   little    time   after   Tag-rag 
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bad  obtained  tbe  Royal  appointmcDt^ 
which  I  have  been  so  particular  in  re- 
cording. Gammon*  happening  to  be 
passing  his  shop,  stepped  in,  and  ob- 
serving Mr  Tag»rag,  very  cordially 
greeted  him ;  and  then,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  thought  of  the  moment  only, 
vrithoQt  taking  him  from  the  shop, 
intimated  that  he  had  been  westward, 
engaged  in  completing  the  formal  de- 
tails of  a  re-arrangement  of  the  greater 
portion  of  Mr  Titmouse's  estates,  upon 
which  that  gentleman  had  recently 
determined,  and  the  sight  of  Mr  Tag- 
rag*s  establishment  had  suggested  to 
Mr  Gammon,  that  possibly  Mr  Tag- 
rag  would  feel  gratified  at  being  made 
a  formal  party  to  the  transaction  ;  as 
Mr  Gammon  was  sure  that  Mr  Tit- 
mouse would  feel  delighted  at  having 
associated  with  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
tnn,  and  one  or  two  other  persons  of 
distinction,  in  the  meditated  arrange- 
ment, the  name  of  so  early  and  sincere 
a  friend  as  Mr  Tag-rag:  "  one  who, 
moreover" — here  Gammon  paused, 
and  gave  a  smile  of  inexpressible  sig- 
nificance, '*  but  it  was  not  for  him  to 
hint  his  suspicions" — 

"  Sir-.!— I — will  you  come  into 
my  room?"  interrupted  Tag-rag,  ra- 
ther eagerly,  anxious  to  have  a  more 
definite  indication  of  Mr  Gammon's 
opbion  ;  but  that  gentleman,  looking 
at  his  watch,  pleaded  want  of  time, 
and  suddenly  snaking  Mr  Tag-rag  by 
the  hand,  moved  towards  the  door, 

"  You  were  talking  of  signing,  sir 
—Is  it  with  you?  FU  sign  any  thing  I 
—any  thing  for  Mr  Titmouse ;  only 
too  proud— it*s  an  honour  to  be  any 
way  connected  with  him  1  *'  Gammon, 
on  hearing  this,  f^t  in  his  pockets,  as 
if  he  supposed  that  he  should  find 
there  what  he  perfectly  well  knew 
had  been  lying  ready,  cut  and  dried, 
in  his  safe  at  Saffron  Hill  for 
months. 

"  I  find  I  haven't  got  the  little  do- 
cnment  with  me,"  said  he  carelessly; 
"  I  suppose  it*s  lying  about  with  other 
loose  papers  at  tbe  office,  or  I  may 
have  left  it  at  the  earl's  "—[if  Gam- 
mon  meant  here  to  allude  to  the  Eaii 
of  Dreddlingtbn,  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  say  that  he  had  never  been,  for  one 
instont  in  his  life,  in  that  great  man's 
presence.] 

«'  ril  tell  you  what,  Mr  Gammon,** 
said  Tag-rag,  considering — "  Your 
office  is  at  Saffron  Hill  ?  Well,  I  shaU 
be  passing  your  way  to-morrow,  about 
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noon,  and  will  look  in  and  do  all  you 
wish." 

'<  Could  you  arrange  to  meet  the 
earl  there  ?— or,  as  his  lordship*s 
movements  are — ah,  ha !— not  very" 

**  Should  be  most  proud  to  meet  his 
lordship,  sir,  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  '* — 

*'  Oh,  the  earl  never  likes  to  be 
reminded,  Mr  Tag-rag,  of  any  little 
courtesy  or  kindness  he  may  have  con- 
ferred I  But  if  you  will  be  with  us 
about  twelve*  we  can  wait  a  little 
while ;  and  if  his  lordship  should  not 
be  punctual,  we  must  even  let  you 
sign  first,  ah,  ha  1 — and  explain  it  to 
his  lordship  on  his  arrival,  for  I  know 
your  time's  verv  precious,  Mr  Tag- 
rag  I  Gracious  f  Mr  Tag- rag,  what  a 
constant  stream  of  customers  you 
have ! — I  heard  it  said,  the  other  day, 
that  you  were  rapidly  absorbing  all 
the  leading  business  in  your  line  in 
Oxford  Street." 

**  You  re  very  polite,  Mr  Gammon  I 
Certainly  I've  no  reason  to  complain. 
I  always  keep  the  best  of  every  thing, 
and  sell  at  the  lowest  prices,  and 
spare  no  pains  to  please  :  and  it*8 
hard  if"— 

"  How  do  you  do?"  quoth  Gam- 
mon, suddenly  starting,  and  bowing 
to  some  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  whom  he  did  not  see.  **  Well, 
good  day,  Mr  Tag-rsg— goodday  I 
To-morrow  at  twelve,  by  the  way  ?  " 

**  I'm  yours  to  command,  Mr  Gam- 
mon," replied  Tag-rag;  and  so 
they  parted.  Just  about  twelve  o'- 
clock the  next  da^,  the  latter,  in  a 
great  bustle,  saying  he  had  fifty 
places  to  call  at  in  the  citv,  made  his 
appearance  at  Saffron  Hill. 

"  His  lordship  a'n't  here,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  quoth  he,  after  shaking  hands 
with  Mr  Quirk  and  Mr  Gammon. 
The  latter  gentleman  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
said  with  a  smile,  «' No — we'll  give 
him  half-an.hour*s  grace." 

*'  Half-an-hour,  my  dear  sir  I"  ex- 
claimed Tag-rag,  "  1  couldn't  stay  so 
long  if  there  werelialf-a-dozen  lords 
coming.  I  am  a  man  of  business,  he 
isn't:  first  come  first  served,  you 
know,  eh  ?  All  fair  that  1"  There 
were  a  good  nuny  recently  engrossed 
parehmentsand  writings  scattered  over 
the  table,  and  from  among  them 
Gammon,  after  tossing  them  about 
for  some  time,  at  length  drew  out  a 
sheet  of  foolscap.    It  was  stamped. 
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and  there  was  writiog  upon  the  first 
and  second  pages. 

**  Novfy  gentlemen,  quick's  the 
word — time's  precious !"  said  Tag- 
ragy  taking  up  a  pen,  and  dipping  it 
into  the  inkstand.  Gammon,  witli 
an  unconcerned  air,  placed  before  him 
the  document  he  had  been  looking  for. 
"  Ah,  how  well  I  know  the  signature  I 
That  flourish  of  his — a  sort  of  hold- 
ness  about  it,  a*n't  there  ?'*  said  Tag. 
rag,  observing  the  signature  of  Tit- 
mouse  immediately  above  the  spot  on 
which  he  was  going  to  place  his  own  ; 
there  being  written  in  pencil,  under- 
neath, the  word  "  Dreddlington," 
evidently  for  the  intended  signature 
of  the  earl.  Tm  between  two  good 
ones,  at  any  rate,  eh  ?"  said  Tag-rag. 
Gammon  or  Quirk  said  something 
about  a  '*  term  to  attend  the  inheri- 
tance*'— "  trustee  of  an  outstanding 
term " — "  legal  estate  vested  in  the 
trustees" — "  too  great  power  to  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  those  of  the 
highest  honour.'* 

"  Stay  I"  quoth  Gammon,  ringing 
his  little  handbell — *'  nothing  like  re- 
gularity, even  in  trifles."  He  was 
answered  by  one  of  the  clerk?,  a  very 
dashing  person — "  We  only  wish  you 
to  witness  a  signature,"  said  Gammon. 
**  Now,  we  shall  release  you,  Mr  Tag. 
rag,  in  a  moment.  Say,  '  1  deliver 
this  as  my  act  and  deed  '—putting  your 
finger  on  the  little  wafer  there.*' 

So  said  and  so  did  Mr  Tag-rag  as 
he  had  been  directed ;  the  clerk  wrote 
his  name  under  tho  witnessing  clause, 
"  Abominable  Amminadab  ;*'  and  from 
that  moment  Mr  Tag-rag  had  uncon- 
sciously acquired  an  interest  in  the  fu- 
ture stability  of  Mr  Titmouse's  for. 
tunes,  to^the  extent  of  some  twenty 

THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  you'll  make  my 
compliments  to  his  lordship,  and  if  he 
asks  how  I  came  to  sign  before  him, 
explain  the  hurry  1  was  in.  Time 
and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  Good 
morning,  gentlemen ;  good  morning ; 
best  regards  to  our  friend,  Mr  Tit. 
mouse."  Gammon  attended  him  to 
the  door,  cordially  shaking  him  by 
the  hand,  and  presently  returned  to 
the  room  he  had  just  quitted,  where 
he  found  Mr  Quirk  holding  in  his 
hand  the  document  just  signed  by 
Tag-rag ;  which  was,  in  fact,  a  joint 
and  several  bond,  conditioned  in  a  pe- 
nalty of  forty  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
due  repayment,  by  Titmouse,  of  twenty 
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thousand  pounds  and  interest,  about 
to  be  advanced  to  him  on  mortgage  of 
a  portion  of  the  Yatton  property. 
Gammon,  sitting  down,  gently  took 
the  instrument  IFrom  Mr  Quirk,  and 
with  a  bit  of  India-rubber  calmly  ef- 
faced the  pencilled  signature  of  Dred- 
dlington. 

**  You're  a  d d  clever  fellow. 

Gammon !"  exclaimed  Mr  Quirk,  pre- 
sently, with  a  sort  of  sigh.  Gammon 
made  no  reply.  His  face  was  slight- 
ly pale,  and  wore  an  anxious  expres- 
sion. "  It  will  do  now,"  continued 
Mr  Quirk,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
with  a  gleeful  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  re- 
plied Gammon,  in  a  low  tone. 

**  Eh  ?  What  ?  Does  any  thicg  oc- 
cur— eh?  By  Jove,  no  screw  loose, 
I  hope?" 

«'  No— but  we're  in  veiy  deep  tvattr 
now,  Mr  Quirk" — 

"  Well— devil  only  caresr  so  long 
as  f/ou  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  Gam- 
mon.    I'll  trust  the  helm  to  you." 

As  Gammon  did  not  seem  in  a  talk- 
ative mood.  Quirk  shortly  afterwards 
left  him. 

Now,  though  Mr  Tag- rag  is  no  fa- 
vourite of  mine,  I  begin  to  feel  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  on  his  behalf.  I  wish 
he  had  not  been  in  so  vast  a  "  hurry," 
in  a  matter  which  required  such  grave 
deliberation,  as  "signing,  sealing,  and 
delivering."  When  a  man  is  called 
on  to  go  through  so  serious  a  cere- 
mony, it  would  be  well  if  ho  could  bo 
apprised  of  the  significance  of  the  formu- 
la—"Jde/roer  this  as  my  act  and  deed,*' 
Thus  hath  expressed  himself,  upon  this 
point,  a  great  authority  in  the  law,  old 
Master  Plowden.  'Tis  a  passage  some- 
what quaint  in  form,  but  not  the  less 
forcible  and  important  in  substance :— 

"Words  are  oft  tpoken  unadvieedly, 
and  pass  from  men  lightly  and  inconsider- 
ately :  but,  where  the  ngrocment  is  by 
deed,  there  is  more  time  for  deliberation ; 
for  when  a  man  passes  a  thing  by  deed, 
first,  there  is  the  determination  of  the 
mind  to  do  it,  and  upon  that  he  causes  it 
to  be  written^  which  is  one  part  of  delibe- 
ration ;  and,  afterwards,  he  pntg  hit  s«d 
to  it,  which  is  another  part  of  deliberation ; 
and,  lastly,  ho  delivcrt  the  writing  at  hit 
deed,  which  is  the  consummation  of  his 
resolution.  So  that  there  is  great  delibe- 
retion  used  in  the  making  of  deeds,  for 
which  reason  they  are  received  as  a  Ueth 
final  to  the  party,  and  are  adjudged  to  bind 
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the  party,  without  examining  upon  wliat 
csauie  or  consideration  they  were  made.*'* 

Possibly  some  one  now  readingT 
these  pages  hath  had  most  dismal  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  above-mention- 
ed ;  and  I  hope  that  such  dismal  ezpe« 
rience,  a  due  reflection  will  avert  from 
many  a  reader.  As  for  Tag-rag>  it 
may  turn  out  that  our  fears  for  him 
are  groundless :  nevertheless^  one  hates 
to  see  men  do  important  things  in 
a  hurry : — and>  as  we  shall  not  see  him 
again  for  some  timoj  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  wishing  him  well  out  of  what 
he  has  done. — 

•*  If  'twere  done  when  'tis  done— 
Then  'twere  well  'twere  done  ^tttcA/y"— 

and  not  otherwise. 

The  London  season  was  now  ad- 
vancing towards  its  close.  Fine  ladies 
were  getting  sated  and  exhausted 
with  operasi  concerts^  balls,  routs» 
soirees,  assemblies,  bazaars,  f^tes,  and 
the  Park.  Their  lords  were  getting 
tired  of  their  clubs  during  the  day,  and 
hurried  dinners,  late  hours,  foul  air, 
long  speeches,  at  the  two  Houses; 
where,  however  they  might  doze  away 
the  time,  they  could  seldom  get  tho 
luxury  of  a  downright  nap  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  together — always 
waking,  and  fancying  themselves  in 
the  tower  of  Babeli  and  that  it  was  on 
fire,  so  strange  and  startling  were  the 
lights  and  the  hubbub!  The  very 
whippers-in  were  looking  jaded  and 
done — like  a  Smitbfield  drover's  dog 
on  a  Monday  night,  that  at  length  can 
neither  bark  nor  bite  in  return  for 
a  kick  or  a  blow ;  and,  hoarse  and 
wearied,  falls  asleep  on  his  way  home 
— a  regular  somnambulist.  Where 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and  Lady 
Cecilia  were  to  pass  their  autumn,  was 
a  question  which  they  were  beginning 
to  discuss  rather  anxiously.  Any  one 
glancing  over  their  flourishing  list  of 
residences  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  which  were  paraded  In 
the  Peerages  and  Court  Guides,  would 
have  supposed  that  they  had  an  ample 
choice  before  them :  but  the  reader  of  this 
history  knows  better.  The  mortifying 
explanation — mortifying  to  the  poor 
Earl — having  been  once  given  by  me, 
I  shall  not  again  do  so.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Poppleton  Hall,  Hertford- 
shire, had  its  disadvantages  ;  there 
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they  must  keep  up  a  full  establishment, 
and  receive  county  company  and  other 
visiters -- owing,  as  they  did,  much 
hospitality.  'Twas  expensive  work, 
also,  at  the  watering-places  ;  and  ex- 
pensive and  also  troublesome  to  go 
abroad  at  the  Earl's  advanced  period  of 
life.  Pensively  ruminating  on  these 
matters  one  evening,  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  servant  bringing  in  a  note, 
jyhich  proved  to  be  from  Titmouse — 
inviting  them,  in  terms  of  profound 
courtesy  and  great  cordiality,  to  hon- 
our Yatton,  by  making  a  stay  there 
during  as  great  a  portion  of  the  au- 
tumn as  they  could  not  better  occupy.  ■ 
Mr  Titmouse  frankly  added,  that  he 
could  not  avoid  acknowledging  some 
little  degree  of  selfishness  in  giving 
the  invitation— -namely,  in  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  EarFs  presence  would 
afford  him,  if  so  disposed,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  him — Titmouse 
—to  any  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  county  who  might  be  honoured 
by  the  Earl's  acquaintance ;  that,  si» 
tuated  as  Titmouse  was,  he  felt  an 
increasing  anxiety  on  that  point.  He 
added,  that  he  trusted  the  Earl  and 
Lady  Cecilia  would  consider  Yatton, 
while  they  were  there,  as  in  all  re- 
spects their  own  residence,  and  that 
he.  Titmouse,  would  spare  no  exertion 
to  render  their  stay  as  agreeable  as 
possible.  The  humble  appeal  of  Tit- 
mouse prevailed  with  his  great  kins- 
man, who,  on  the  next  day,  sent  him  a 
letter,  saying  that  his  lordship  fully 
recognised  the  claims  which  Mr  Tit- 
mouse had  upon  him  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  that  his  lordship  should 
feel  very  glad  in  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity  which  offered  itself, 
of  placing  Mr  Titmouse  on  a  proper 
footing  of  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  the  county.  That,  for  this  purpose, 
his  lordship  should  decline  any  invita- 
tions they  might  receive  to  pass  their 
autumn  elsewhere,  &c.  &c.  &c.  In 
plain  English,  they  jumped  at  the  in- 
vitation. It  had  emanated  originally 
from  Gammon,  who,  from  motives  of 
his  own,  had  suggested  it  to  Titmouse, 
bade  him  act  upon  it,  and  drew  up  the 
letter  conveying  it.  I  say,  from  mo- 
tives of  his  own.  Gammon  was  bent 
upon  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Earl,  and  fixing  himself,  if 
possible,  thoroughly  in  his  lordship's. 
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oonfideoM.  He  had  contrtTed  to  as- 
eertain  from  Titnaoiue,  without  that 
ffeotlemaii*8  beiDg«  boweTer,  awara  of 
ity  that  the  few  occasions  on  which  his 
(GammoD*8)  name  had  been  mentioDed 
by  the  Earl,  it  had  been  accompanied 
bjr  slighting'  expressions — by  indica. 
tions  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  Give 
him^  however,  thought  he,  but  the  op- 
portunity, And  he  could  verv  soon 
change  the  nature  of  the  Earl  s  feel- 
ings towards  him.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  Earl's  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  had  been  communicated  to 
Gammon,  he  resolved  to  be  one  of  the 
quests  at  Yatton  during  the  time  of  the 
Earl's  stay — a  step,  into  the  propriety 
of  which  he  easily  brought  Mr  Quirk, 
to  enter,  but  which  he  did  not,  for  the 
present,  communicate  to  Titmouse, 
Jest  he  should,  by  prematurely  diselo« 
sing  it  to  the  Earl,  raise  any  obstacle, 
arising  out  of  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  his  lordship,  who,  if  he  but  found 
Gammon  actually  therCf  must  submit 
to  the  infliction  with  what  grace  he 
might.  In  due  time  it  was  noti- 
fied on  the  part  of  the  Earl,  by  his 
man  of  business,  to  Mr  Titmouse, 
(who  had  gone  down  to  Yatton,) 
through  ki$  man  of  business,  that  the 
Earl,  and  a  formidable  portion  of  his 
establishment,  would  niake  their  ap- 
pearance at  Yatton  by  a  named  day. 
The  Earl  had  chosen  to  extend  the  in- 
vitation to  MissMacspleuchan,  and  also 
to  as  many  attendants  as  he  thought 
fit  to  take  with  him,  instead  of  kt- 
ting  them  consume  their  board-wages 
in  entire  idlencM  in  town  or  at  Pop« 
pleton.  Heavens  I  what  accommoda- 
tion was  required,  for  the  Earl,  for  the 
Lady  Cecilia,  each  of  their  personal  at- 
tendants, Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  five 
servants  I  Then  there  were  two  other 
guests  invited,  in  order  to  form  com- 
pany and  amusement  for  the  Earl — 
the  Marquis  Gants-Jaunes  de  Mlile- 
fleurs  and  a  Mr  Tuft.  Accommo- 
dation must  be  had  for  these  ;  and, 
to  secure  it^  Mr  Titmouse  and  Mr 
Gammon  were  driven  to  almost  the 
eztremtties  of  the  house.  Four  ser- 
vants, in  a  sort  of  baggage- waggon, 
preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  and 
Lady  Cecilia  by  a  day  or  two,  in 
order  to  ''  arrange  every  thing ;  '*  and, 
aomelMW  or  another,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  was  done  with  this  view, 
was  to  install  his  lordship's  chief  ser- 
vants in  the  quarters  of  Mr  Titmou8e*8 


servants,  who,  it  was  suggested,  should 
endeavour  to  make  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could  in  some  little 
unfurnished  rooms  over  the  stables! 
And,  in  a  word,  before  Mr  Titmouse's 
grand  guests  had  been  at  the  Hall 
four-and-twenty  hours,  there  was  es- 
tablished there  the  same  freezing  state 
and  solemn  ceremony  which  prevailed 
In  the  Earl's  own  establishment. 
Down  came  at  length,  thundering 
through  the  village,  the  Earl's  dusty 
travelling-carriage  and  four ;  himself. 
Lady  Cecilia,  and  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
within,  his  valet  and  Lady  Cecilia's 
maid  behind :  presently  *lt  wound 
round  the  park  road,  erathinif  and 
flasbing  through  the  graved  and  rat- 
tling under  the  old  gateway,  and  at 
length  stood  before  the  Hall  door— 
the  reeking  horses  pulled  up  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  which  almost  threw  them 
all  upon  their  haunches.  Mr  Tit- 
mouse was  in  readiness  to  receive  his 
distinguished  vbiters;  the  carriage- 
door  was  opened  —  down  went  the 
steps-^and  in  a  few  moments'  time  the 

groud  old  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and 
is  proud  daughter,  having  entered  the 
Hall,  had  become  the  guests  of  its 
fiustered  and  ambitious  little  proprie- 
tor. While  all  the  guests  are  occu- 
pied in  their  dressing-rooms,  recover- 
ing themselves  from  the  cramp  and 
fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  and  are 
preparing  to  make  their  appearance  at 
dinner,  let  me  take  the  opportunity  to 
give  you  a  sketch  of  the  only  one  of 
the  guests  to  whom  you  are  at  present 
a  stranger:  I  mean  Mr  Tuft — Mr 
Venom  Toft. 

Oft  hath  an  inexperienced  mush- 
room-hunter, decdved  at  a  dbtancct 
run  up  to  gather  what  seemed  to  be  a 
fine  cluster  of  mushrooms,  growing 
under  the  shade  of  a  stately  tree,  bat 
which,  on  stooping  down  to  gather 
them,  he  discovers  with  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust  to  be  no  mushrooms 
at  all,  but  vile,  unwholesome — even 
poisonous  funguses,  which,  to  prevent 
their  similarly  deluding  others,  he 
kicks  up  and  crushes  under  foot.  And 
is  not  this  a  type  of  what  often  hap- 
pens in  society?  Under  the  ''cold 
shade  of  aristocracy,"  how  often  is  to 
be  met  with— the  sycophant  ?-^Mr 
Venom  Tuft  was  one  of  them.  His 
character  was  written  in  his  face.  Dis- 
agreeable to  look  at— though  A«  thought 
far  otherwise  •—  he  yet  eontrived  to 
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make  himMlf  pletaant  to  be  listened 
to*  bjr  the  laoguid  and  ennuj8ed  fa- 
shionable.    He  spoke  ever — 

'<  In  a  toadff^a  key, 
With  bated  breath  and  whiBperiog  hum- 
bleness." 

His  person  was  at  once  effeminate  and 
eoarse ;  hb  gesture  and  address  were 
cringing— there  was  an  intolerable 
calmness  and  gentleness  about  them 
.  at  all  times,  but  especially  while  la- 
bonring  in  his  vocation.  He  had  the 
art  of  administering  delicate  and  ap- 
propriate flattery  by  a  look  only,  de« 
ferential  and  insinuating — as  weli  as 
by  words.  He  had  always  at  com- 
mand a  copious  store  of  gossip,  highly 
seasoned  with  scandal ;  which  he  col- 
lected and  prepared  with  industry  and 
judgment*  Cierer  toadies  are  gener* 
ally  bitter  ones.  With  sense  enough 
to  perceire,  but  not  spirit  enough  to 
abandofB  their  odious  propensities,  they 
are  aware  of  the  ignominious  specta- 
cle they  exhibit  before  the  eyes  of  men 
of  the  leaist  degree  of  independence 
and  discernment,  and  whose  open  con- 
tempt they  have  not  power  or  manli- 
ness enough  to  resent.  Then  their 
smothered  rage  takes  an  inward  turn  ; 
it  tends  to,  and  centres  in  the  tongue, 
from  which  it  falls  in  drops  of  scalding 
▼irus  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  func- 
tions of  sycophant  and  slanderer  are 
so  often  found  united  in  the  same  mi- 
serable individual.  Does  a  sycophant 
fancy  that  his  patron— if  one  may  use 
such  a  t(  rm— is  not  aware  of  his  cha- 
racter and  position  ?  Would  that  he 
could  but  hear  himself  spoken  of  by 
those  to  whom  he  has  last  been  cotton- 
ing! If  he  could  but  for  one  moment 
^see  himself  as  others  see  him" — 
surely  he  would  instantly  wriggle  out 
of  the  sight  of  man!  But  Mr  Tuft 
was  not  an  everyday  toady.  Being 
a  clever  man,  it  occurred  to  him  as 
calculated  infinitely  to  enhance  the  va- 
lue of  his  attentions,  if  he  could  get  them 
to  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  man  of 
some  ability  and  reputation.  So  rea* 
sonable  a  wish,  as  thus  to  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  the  calling  in  life  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself — viz.  toadyism 
—-stimulated  him  to  considerable  exer- 
tion, which  was  in  time  rewarded  by 
a  measure  of  success  ;  for  he  began  to 
be  looked  on  as  «ome/Atn^  of  a  literary 
man.  Then  he  would  spend  his  morn- 
ings ia  reading  up,  in  those  quarters 
irhence  he  might  cull  materials  for 
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display  in  society  at  a  later  period  of 
the  day,  when  he  could  watch  his  op- 
portunity, or,  if  none  presented  itsell^ 
make  one,  by  diverting  the  current  of 
conversation  into  the  channel  on  which 
was  the  gay  and  varied  bordering  of 
his  recent  acquisitions.  All  his  know- 
ledge was  of  this  gossiping  pro  hoc 
vice  character.  He  was  very  skilful 
in  administering  his  flattery.  Did  lie 
dine  with  his  Grace,  or  his  Lordship, 
whose  speech  in  the  House  sppeared 
in  that  or  the  preceding  day's  news- 
papers ?  Mr  Tuft  got  it  up  carefully^ 
and  also  the  speech  in  answer  to  it, 
with  a  double  view.— to  show  himself 
at  home  in  the  question ;  and  then  to 
differ  a  little  with  his  Grace  or  his 
Lordship,  in  order  to  be  presently  set 
right  by  them,  and  convinced  by  them! 
Or  when  conversation  turued  upon  the 
topics  which  had,  overnight,  called  up 
his  Grace  or  his  Lordship  on  his  legs* 
Mr  Tuft  would  break  in  by  observing 
that  such  and  such  a  point  had  been 
''put  in  the  debate  with  admirable 
point  and  force  by  Mome  one  of  the 
speakers — he  did  not  recollect  whom;** 
and  on  being  apprised,  and  receiving 
a  courteous  l>ow  from  the  great  man 
entitled  to  the  undesigned  compliment, 
look  so  surprised  —  almost,  indeed, 
piqued  I  Carefully,  However,  as  he 
managed  matters,  he  was  soon  found 
out  by  men,  and  compelled  to  betake 
himself,  with  tenfold  ardour,  to  the 
women,  with  whom  he  lasted  a  little 
longer.  Th^  considered  him  a  great 
literary  man  ;  for  he  could  quote  and 
criticise  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  and  a 
good  many  novels.  He  could  show 
that  what  every  body  ^se  admired 
was  full  of  faulu ;  what  all  condemn- 
ed was  admirable:  so  that  the  fair 
creatures  were  forced  to  distrust  their 
own  judgment  in  proportion  as  they 
deferred  to  his.  He  would  allow  no 
one  to  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  lite- 
rary excellence  except  individuals  of 
rank,  and  one  or  two  men  of  estabtish-o 
ed  literary  reputation,  who  had  not 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  repel 
his  obsequious  advances,  or  convenient 
not  to  do  so.  Then  he  would  polish 
the  poetry  of  fine  ladies,  touch  up  their 
little  tales,  and  secure  their  insertion  . 
in  fashionable  periodicals.  On  these 
accounts,  and  of  his  piquant  tittle-tattle, 
no  soiree  or  conversazione  was  com- 
plete without  him,  any  more  than 
without  tea,  coffee,  ice,  or  lemonade. 
All  toadies  hate  one  another ;  but  his 
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brethren  both  hated  and  feared  Mr 
Tuft;  for  he  was  not  onlj  so  suc- 
cessful himself,  but  possessed  and  used 
such  engines  for  depressing  them,  Mr 
Tuft  had  hoped  to  succeed  in  being 
popped  in  by  one  of  his  patrons  for  a 
snuglittlo  Whig  borough,  (for  Tuft 
happened  to  be  a  Whig— though,  for 
that  matter,  he  might  have  been,  more 
advantageously,  a  Tory;)  but  the 
great  man  got  tired  of  him,  and  turned 
him  off,  though  the  ladies  of  the  family 
still  secured  him  access  to  tho  dinner- 
table.  He  did  not,  however,  make  a 
very  grateful  return  for  such  good- 
natured  condescensions.  Ugly  and 
ungainly  as  he  was,  he  yet  imagined 
himself  possessed  of  personal  attrac- 
tions for  the  ladies,  and  converted  their 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  familia- 
rities, which  had  emanated  from  those 
confident  in  their  purity  and  their 
greatness,  into  tokens  of  tho  ascen- 
dency he  had  gained  over  them ;  and 
of  which,  with  equal  cruelty,  folly, 
and  presumption,  he  could  afterwards 
boast  pretty  freely.  Till  this  came, 
however,  to  be  suspected  and  dis- 
covered, Mr  Tuft  visited  a  good  many 
leading  houses  in  town,  and  spent  no 
ioconsiderable  portion  of  each  autumn 
at  some  one  or  other  of  the  country 
mansions  of  his  patrons — from  whose 
*  "castles,"  "halls,"  "abbeys,*'  "prio- 
ries," and  "seats,"  he  took  great  pride 
in  dating  his  letters  to  his  friends.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  be 
kept  a  book,  verv  gorgeously  bound 
and  embellished,  with  silver- gilt 
clasps,  and  bearing  on  the  back  the 
words—"  Book  of  Autographs ;  **  but 
I  should  have  written  it — **  Trophies 
of  Toadyism."  This  book  contained 
autograph  notes  of  tho  leading  nobi- 
lity, addressed  familiarly  to  himself— 
thus  :— 

*«  The  Duke  of  Walworth  presents 
his  compliments  to  Mr  Tuft,  and  felt 
particularly  obliged  by,"  &c. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Diamond  hopes 
Mr  Tuft  will  not  forget  to  bring  with 
him  this  eyening,"  &c. 

"  The  Marquis  of  M has  the 

honour  to  assure  Mr  Tuft  that,"  &c. 

«  Dear  Tuft, 

"  Why  were  you  not  at House 

last  night  ?     We  were  dreadfully  dull 
without  you  !     X- — ,  so  stupid"-^ 


[This  was  from  a  very  pretty  and  ft^. 
shionable  countess*  whose  initials  it 
bore.] 

"  If  Mr  Tuft  is  dead.  Lady  Dul- 
cimer requests  to  be  informed  when 
hJ8  funeral  will  take  place,  as  she,  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  mourners,  intend 
to  show  him  a  last  mark  of  their  re- 
spect." 

"  Dear  Tuft, 

"  The  poodle  you  brought  me  has 
got  the  mange,  or  some  horrid  com- 
plaint or  other,  which  is  making  all  his 
hair  fall  off.  Do  come  and  tell  me 
what  is  to  be  done.  Where  can  I  send 
the  sweet  suffering  angel  ? — Yoors* 

"  AaABELLA  D " 

[This  was  from  the  eldest  and  love- 
liest daughter  of  a  very  great  duke.] 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  presents  his 
compliments,  and  begs  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  Mr  Venom  Tuft*s  obS- 
ging  present  of  his  little  *  JEssoy  on 
Greatness,'  *' 

These  are  samples,  taken  at  random, 
of  the  contents  of  Mr  Tuft's  book  of 
autographs,  evidencing  abundantly  the 
satisfactory  terms  of  intimacy  upon 
which  he  lived  with  thegreat;  and  it  was 
ecstasy  to  him,  to  see  this  glittering 
record  of  his  triumphs  glanced  over 
by  the  envious  admiring  eyes  of  those 
in  his  own  station  in  society.  How  he 
delighted  to  be  asked  about  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  exclusive  circles! 
How  confidentially  could  he  intimate 
the  desperate  condition  of  a  sick  peer 
— an  expected  eclaircissement  of  some 
fashionable  folly  and  crime — or  a 
move  to  be  made  in  the  House  that 
evening:  poor  Tuft  little  suspecting 
(lying  so  snug  in  his  shell  of  self-con- 
ceit) how  frequently  he  fell,  on  these 
occasions,  among  the  Philistines — and 
was,  unconsciously  to  himself,  being 
trotted  out  by  a  calm  sarcastic  hypo- 
crite, for  the  amusement  of  the  stand- 
ers-by,  just  as  a  little  monkey  is  poked 
with  a  stick  to  get  up  and  exhibit 
himself  and  his  tricks.  Such  was  Mr 
Tuft,  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of 
*^  the  Marquis,"  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  had  procured  the  invitation 
from  Titmouse,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
was  now  dressing  in  a  nice  little  room 
at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  overlooking 
the  stables ;  being  bent  upon  improv- 
ing his  already  tolerably  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Earl  of  Dreddling^- 
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ton  and  Lady  Cecilia>  and  also  ex. 
tracting  from  the  man  whose  hospita- 
lity he  was  enjoying,  materials  for  mer- 
riment  among  his  great  friends  against 
the  next  season. 

When  the  party  had  collected  in  the 
drawing  room,  in  readiness  for  dinner, 
you  might  have  seen  Mr  Tuft  in  car- 
nest  conversation  with  the  Lady  Ce- 
cilia ;  Mr  Gammon  standing  talking 
to  Miss  Macspleuchan,  with  an  air  of 
courteous  ease  and  frankness — having 
observed  her  sitting  neglected  by  every 
body  ;  the  Earl  conversing  now  with 
the  Marquis,  then  with  Titmouse,  and 
anon  with  Tuft,  with  whom  he  ap- 
peared   to  be   particularly  pleased. 
Happenltag  at  length  to  be  standing 
near  Gammon — a  calm,  gentlemanlike 
person,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  nor 
suspected  that  his  keen  eye  had  taken 
in  his  lordship's  true  character  and  ca- 
pacity at  a  glance ;  that  he  would,  in 
a  few  hours*  time,  acquire  as  complete 
a  mastery  over  his  said  lordship,  as 
ever  the  present  famous  hippodromiat 
at  Windsor,  by  touching  a  nerve  in 
the  mouth  of  a  horse,  reduces  him  to 
helpless  docility  and  submission — the 
Earl  and  he  fell  into  casual  conversa- 
tion for  a  moment  or  two.     The  air 
of  deference  with  which  Gammon  re- 
ceived the  slight  advances  of  the  great 
roan,  was  exquisite  and  indescribable. 
It  gave  him  clearly  to   understand 
that  his  lofty  pretensions  were  known 
to,   and  profoundly  appreciated  by, 
the    individual    he   was   addressing. 
Gammon  said  but  little  ;  that  little, 
however,  how  significant  and  decisive ! 
He  knew  that  the  Earl  would  present- 
ly enquire  of  Titmouse  who  the  un- 
known visiter  was ;  and  that  on  be- 
ing told  in  the  conceited  and  proba* 
bly  disparaging  manner  which  Gam- 
mon knew  Titmouse  would  adopt,  if 
he  supposed     it   would    please   the 
Earl,  that  '*  it  was  only  Mr  Gammon, 
one  of  his  solicitors,"  he  would  sink 
at  once  and  for  ever  beneath  the  no- 
tice of  the  Earl.     He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  anticipate^to  contrive  that  it 
should  ooze  out  easily  and  advantage- 
ously from  himself,  so  that  he  could 
see  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  Earl, 
and  regulate  his  movements  accord- 
ingly.    Gammon  sate  down  before  the 
fortress  of  the  Earl's  pride,  resolved 
that,  for  all  it  appeared  so  inaccessible 
and  impregnable,  it  should  fall,  how- 
ever his  skill  and  patience  might  be 
taxed  in  the  siege.     Till  he  had  cast 
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his  piercing  eye  upon  the  Earl,  Gam- 
mon had  felt  a  little  of  the  nervousness 
which  one  may  imagine  would  be  ex** 
perienced  by  Van  An^burgh,  who,  on 
being  summoned  into  the  presence  of 
majesty  to  give  a  specimen   of  his 
skill  upon  an  animal  concealed  from 
him — of  whose  name  and  qualities  he 
was  ignorant — should  summon  all  his 
terrors  into  his  eye,  and  string  his 
muscles  to  their  highest  tension  ;  and, 
on  the  door  beipg  opened,  turn  with 
smiling  scorn  —  if  not  indignation— 
from  a  sucking  pig,  a  calf,  an  ass,  or 
a  chicken.  Something  similar  were  the 
feelings  experienced  by  Gammon,  as 
soon  as  he  had  scanned  the  counter 
nance  and  figure  of  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington.     He  quickly  perceived  that 
the  dash  of  awe  which  be  had  thrown 
into  his  manner,  was  producing  its  due 
eff'ect  upon  that  most  magnificent  sim- 
pleton.     Watching  his  opportunity, 
he  gently  introduced  the  topic  of  the 
recent  change    of  ownership  which 
Yatton  had  undergone ;  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Tit- 
mouse had  borne  his  sudden  prosper- 
ity— "  Yes,  my  lord,"  continued  Gam- 
mon, with  apparent  carelessness,  *'  I 
recollect  making  some  such  observa- 
tion to  him,  and  he  replied, '  very  true, 
ilir  Gammon,* "  Gammon  finished  his 
sentence  calmly ;    but  he  perceived 
that  the  Earl  had  instantly  withdrawn 
himself  into  his  earldom.  He  had  given 
a  very  slight  start ;  a  vgry  little  col- 
our had  mounted  into  his  cheek  ;  9 
sensible  hauteur  had  been  assumed ; 
and  by  the  time  that  Gammon  had 
done  speaking,  the  space  between  them 
had  been — as  Lord  Dreddlington  ima- 
gined, unobservedly — increased  by  two 
or  three  inches.  Gammon  was  a  man 
— an  able  and  a  proud  man— -and  he 
felt  galled ;  but,  **  let  it  pass,"  he  pre- 
sently reflected  —  "let  it  pass,  you 
pompous  old  idiot;  I  will  one  day  re- 
pay it  with  interest."   The  Earl  sepa- 
rated from  him.  Gammon  regarding 
him  as  a  gaudy  craft  sheering  eff  for 
a  while,  but  doomed  to  be  soon  sunk. 
Mr  Tuft,  (who  was  the  son  of  a  highly 
respectable  retired  tobacconist  in  the 
north,)  having  ascertained  that  Gam- 
mon was  only  Mr  Titmouse's  attor- 
ney, conducted  himself  for  a  while  as 
though  there  were  no  such  person  in 
the  room ;  but  being  a  quick  obser- 
ver, and  catching  once  or  twice  the 
faint  sarcastic  smile  with  which  Gam^ 
men's  eye  was  settled  on  him,  he  ex- 
2  T 
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perienced  a  tery  galling  and  aneasy 
conscioutneu  of  hU  presence.  The 
Marquis*8  superior  tact  and  perception 
of  character  led  him  to  treat  Gammon 
very  differently — with  a  deference  and 
anxiety  to  please  him»  which  Gammon 
nndmtood  thoroughly— in  fact,  he  and 
the  Marquis  bad  many  quaUtles  in 
commoQi  but  Gammon  was  the  man 
f^ power.  During  dinner  he  sate  be« 
side  lifiss  Macspleuchan,  and  was  al- 
most the  only  person  who  spoke  to 
her->4n  fact,  be  said  but  little  to  any 
one  else.  He  took  wine  with  Tit- 
mouse with  a  marked  but  guarded  air 
of  confidence.  The  Marqw  took  wine 
with  Gammon  with  an  air  of  studied 
•ourtesy.  The  Earl's  attention  was 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  Mr  Tufl, 
who  sate  next  to  him,  chattering  in 
bis  ear  like  a  little  magpie  perched 
upon  his  shoulder.  The  Marquis 
sate  next  to  the  Lady  Cecilia ;  for 
whose  amusement,  as  far  as  his  cauti- 
ous tact  would  allow  him,  he  from  time 
to  time  drew  out  their  little  host.  At 
length,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the 
M^uis,  the  Earl  let  fall  some  pom* 
pous  observation^  which  the  Marquis^ 
who  was  getting  very  tired  of  the  va- 
pid monotony  which  pervaded  the 
table,  ventured  to  differ  from  pretty 
decisively.  Tuft  instantly  sided  with 
the  Earl,  and  spoke  with  infinite  flu- 
eney  for  some  minutes :  Gammon  saw 
in  a  moment  that  he  was  an  absurd 
pretender;  and  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
interchanged  a  syllable  with  him, 
with  one  word  exposing  a  palpable  his^ 
torical  blunder  of  poor  Tuft's,  over- 
threw him  as  completely  as  a  bullet 
from  a  crossbow  dislodges  a  tomtit 
from  the  wall  on  which  he  is  hopping 
about,  unconscious  of  his  danger.  *  T  was 
a  thing  that  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  whatever. 

"  That's  a  eettier.  Tuft,"  said  the 
Marquis,  after  a  pause :  Tuft  gulped 
down  a  glass  of  wine;  and  presently, 
with  the  slightly  staggered  Earl,  be- 
came a  silent  listener  to  the  discussion 
into  which  the  Marquis  and  Gammon 
had  entered.  Obtuse  as  was  the  Earl, 
Gammon  contrived  to  let  him  see  how 
effectually  he  was  supporting  his  lord- 
ship's opinion,  which  Mr  Tuft  had  so 
ridiculously  failed  in.  The  Marquis 
got  slightly  the  worst  of  the  encounter 
with  Gammon,  whose  object  he  saw, 
and  whose  tact  he  admired  ;  and  with 
much  judgment  permitted  Gammon  to 


appear  to  the  Earl  as  bis  snceessful 
defender,  in  order  that  be  might  him- 
self make  a  friend  of  Gam  mon •  More- 
over, he  was  not  at  all  annoyed  'at 
witnessing  the  complete  and  unex- 
pected discomfiture  of  poor  Tuft, 
whom,  for  all  his  intimacy  with  that 
gentleman,  the  Marquis  thoroughly 
despised. 

However  it  might  possibly  be  that 
his  grand  guests  enjoyed  themselves, 
it  was  far  otherwise  with  Mr  Titmouse ; 
who,  being  compelled  to  keep  sober, 
was  quite  miserable.  None  of  those 
around  him  were  drinking  men:— 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
would  retire  early  to  his  bedroom, 
and  amuse  himself  with  brandy  and 
water,  and  cigars,  while  his  guests 
amused  themselves  with  cards,  bil- 
liards, or  otherwise  as  best  tliey  might. 
He  did,  indeed,  ''stand  like  a  cipher  in 
the  great  account;*'  instead  of  feeling 
himself  the  Earl  of  Dreddliogton's 
host,  he  felt  himself  as  one  of  his  lord- 
ship's guests,  struggling  in  vain  against 
the  freezing  state  and  etiquette  which 
the  Earl  carried  with  him  wherever 
he  went,  like  a  sort  of  atmosphere. 
In  this  extremity  he  secretly  clung  to 
Gammon,  and  reposed  upon  his  power- 
ful support  and  svnipathy  more  im- 
plicitly than  ever  he  had  done  before. 
As  the  shooting  season  bad  commen- 
ced, and  game  was  plentifcd  at  Tatton, 
the  Marquis  and  Tuft  found  full  occu- 
pation during  the  day,  as  occasionally 
did  Mr  Gammon.  Mr  Titmouse  once 
accompanied  them ;  but  having  con- 
trived once  or  twice  very  nearly  to 
blow  his  own  hand  off,  and  also  to 
blow  out  the  eyes  of  the  Marquia,  they 
intimated  that  he  had  better  go  out 
alone  for  the  future — as  he  did  once 
or  twice,  but  soon  got  tired  of  such 
solitary  sport.  Besides — Shares,  phea- 
sants, partridges — old  and  young,  cock 
or  hen — *twas  all  one— none  of  them 
seemed  to  care  one  straw  for  him  or 
his  gun,  let  him  pop  and  blaae  away 
as  loud  and  as  long,  as  near  or  as  far 
off,  as  he  liked.  The  only  thing  he 
hit — and  that  plump — was  one  of  his 
unfortunate  dogs,  which  he  killed  on 
the  spot ;  and  then  coming  up  with  it, 
stamped  upon  the  poor  creature's 
bleeding  carcass,  saying  with  a  fiiri* 
ous  oath — "  Why  didn't  you  keep  out 
of  the  way,  you  brute  ?  " 

The  Earl  was  really  anxious  to  per- 
form his  promise  of  Introdudng,  or 
procuring  Titmouse  to  beintrodaced, 
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to  the  loadiog  nobility  and  gentry  of 
tbe  oouDty ;  but  it  proved  a  more 
difficult  task  than  his  lordsbip  bad  an- 
ticipated— for  Titmouse's  early  doings 
ai  Yatton  bad  not  yet  been  forgotten : 
some  of  the  bangbty  Whig  gentry 
joined  with  their  Tory  neighbours  in 
manifesting  their  open  contempt,  and 
dislike,  for  one  who  could  so  dis- 
grace the  name  and  station  to  which 
be  had  been  elevated  in  the  county ; 
and  the  Earl  had  to  encounter  one 
or  two  somewhat  mortifying  rebuffs, 
io  the  course  of  the  efforts  which 
he  was  making  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  young  kinsman.  There 
were  some,  however,  whom  mere  poli- 
tical considerations — some  whom  de- 
ference for  tbe  EarFs  rank,  and  un- 
willingness to  hurt  his  feelings,  and 
others  from  considerations  of  political 
interest — induced  to  receive  the  new 
squire  of  Yatton  on  a  footing  of  formal 
intimacy  and  equality ;  so  that  his  lord- 
ship^s  numerous  drives  were  not  en- 
tirely useless.  The  whole  party  at 
tbe  Hall  attended  the  Earl  to  church 
on  the  Sundays— entirely  filling  the 
squire's  pew  and  the  adjoining  one ; 
their  decorous  conduct  presenting  a 
Tery  edifying  spectacle  to  the  humble 
congregation,  and  suggesting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  former  visiters  at  the  Hall.  Wor« 
thy  Doctor  Tatbam  was  asked  several 
times  to  dinner,  at  the  EarFs  instance, 
who  treated  him  on  such  occasions 
with  great  though  stately  courtesy. 
Tbe  only  persons  with  whom  the  little 
doctor  felt  at  hb  ease,  were  Mr  Gam- 
mon and  Miss  Macspleucban,  who 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
and  respect.  What  became  during 
the  day  of  the  two  ladles,  I  hardly 
know.  There  was  no  instrument  at 
Yatton :  bagatelle-board,  and  novels 
from  a  circulating  library  at  York, 
frequent  rides  and  drives  through  the 
grounds  and  about  the  country,  and 
occasional  visits  to  and  from  one  or 
two  families  with  whom  Lady  Cecilia 
bad  a  town  acquaintance,  occupied 
their  day ;  and  in  the  evening,  a  rub- 
ber at  whist,  or  cribbage,  or  ecart^, 
with  the  Earl — sometimes,  too,  with 
tbe  Marquis  and  Mr  Tuft,  both  of 
whom  lost  no  opportunity  of  paying 
marked  attention  to  Lady  Cecilia, 
with  a  view  of  dissipating  as  far  as 
possible  the  inevitable  ennui  of  her 
situation  i— would  while  away  the 
short  evenings,  very  early  hours  being 
now  kept  at  the  Hall.    'Twas  won^ 
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derful  that  two  such  men  as  tbe  Mar- 
quis and  Mr  Tuft  could  stay  so  long 
as  they  did  at  so  ytrj  dull  a  place, 
and  with  such  dull  people.  Inwardly, 
they  both  voted  the  Earl  an  insuffer- 
able old  twaddler;  his  daughter  a 
piece  of  languid  insipidity ;  and  one 
would  have  thought  it  daily  more 
irksome  for  them  to  keep  up  their 
courtly  attentions.  They  had,  bow« 
ever,  as  ma^  presently  be  seen,  their 
objects  iu  view. 

As  Gammon,  a  little  to  tbe  EarFs 
surprise,  continued  apparently  a  per- 
manent guest  at  the  Hall,  where  he 
seemed  ever  engaged  in  superintend- 
ing and  getting  into  order  ^e  im- 
portant affairs  of  Mr  Titmouse,  it 
could  hardly  be  but  that  he  and  the 
Earl  should  be  occasionally  thrown 
together;  for  as  the  Earl  did  not 
shoot,  and  never  read  books,  even  had 
there  been  any  to  read,  he  had  little 
to  do  when  not  engaged  upon  the 
expeditions  I  have  alluded  do,  but 
saunter  about  the  house  and  grounds, 
and  enter  into  conversation  with 
almost  any  one  he  met.  The  assistance 
which  Gammon  had  rendered  the 
Earl  on  the  oocasion  of  their  first 
meeting  at  dinner,  had  not  been  forgot<i 
ten  by  his  lordship,  hot  bad  served  to 
take  ofP  the  edge  from  his  precon- 
ceived contemptuous  dislike  for  him* 
Gammon  steadily  kept  in  the  back* 
ground,  resolved  that  all  advances 
should  come  from  tbe  Earl.  When, 
once  or  twice,  his  lordship  enquired, 
with  what  Gammon  saw  to  be  only 
an  affected  carelessness*  into  the  state 
of  Mr  Titmouse's  affairs,  Mr  Gammon 
evinced  a  courteous  readiness  to  give 
biro  ^«»era/ information  ;  but  with  an 
evident  caution  and  anxiety,  not  un« 
duly  to  expose,  even  to  the  Earl,  Mr 
Titmouse's  distinguished  kinsman,  the 
state  of  his  property.  Hi^would,  how- 
ever, disclose  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Earl  of  Mr  Gammon's  seal  and  ability 
on  behalf  of  Mr  Titmouse's  inter- 
ests, his  oonsummate  qualifications  as  a 
man  of  business;  and  from  time  to 
time  perceived  that  his  display  was  not 
lost  upon  the  Earl.  Mr  Gammon's 
anxiety,  in  particular,  to  preyent  the 
borough  of  Yatton  from  being  a  se- 
cond time  wrested  ont  of  tbe  hands  of 
its  proprietor,  and  returning,  by  a 
corrupt  and  profligate  arraagemeat 
with  ministers,  a  Tory  to  Parliament, 
gave  the  Earl  peculiar  satisfaction. 
He  was  led  into  a  long  conversation 
^ith  Mr  Gammon  upon  political  mat« 
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ters;  and,  at  its  close,  was  greatly 
strack  with  the  soundness  of  his  views, 
the  strength  of  his  liheral  principles, 
and  the  vigour  and  acateness  with 
which  ho  had  throughout  agreed  with 
every  thing  the  Earl  had  said,  and 
fortified  every  position  he  had  taken  ; 
evincing,  at  the  same  time,  a  profound 
appreciation  of  his  lordship's  lumi- 
nous exposition  of  political  principles. 
The  Earl  was  forced  to  own  to  him- 
self, that  he  had  never  before  met  with 
a  man  of  Mr  Gammon's  strength  of 
intellect,  whose  views  and  opinions 
had  so  intimately  and  entirely  coin- 
cided— were,  indeed,  identical  with 
his  own.  *Twas  delightful  to  listen 
to  them  upon  these  occasions— to  ob- 
serve the  air  of  reverence  and  admi- 
ration with  which  Gammon  listened  to 
the  lessons  of  political  wisdom  that 
fell,  with  increasing  length  and  fre- 
quency, from  the  lips  of  bis  lordship. 

<*  T«v   xmt   m*o  ykt^mi  fAiKtrt  yi<.v»itt9 


Nor  was  it  only  when  they  were 
alone  together,  that  Gammon  would 
thus  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel: 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  do  so  openly 
at  the  dinner«table ;  but,  ah !  how 
delicately  and  dexterously  did  he 
conceal  from  the  spectators  the  game 
be  was  playing — more  difficult  to  do 
80  though  it  daily  became — because 
the  more  willing  Gammon  was  to  re^ 
ceive,  the  more  eager  the  Earl  was  to 
communicate  instruction  I  If,  on  any 
of  these  occasions,  oppressed  by  the 
multifariousness  of  his  knowledge,  and 
its  sudden  overpowering  confluence, 
he  would  pause  in  the  midst  of  a  series 
of  half-formed  sentences,  Gammon 
would  be  at  hand,  to  glide  in  easily 
and  fioish  what  the  Earl  had  begun, 
out  of  the  Earl's  own  ample  materials, 
of  which  Gammon  had  caught  a 
glimpse,*  and  only  worked  out  the 
Earl's  owD«  somewhat  numerous,  half- 
formed  illustrations.  The  Marquis 
and  Mr  Tuft  began,  however,  at 
length  to  feel  a  little  impatient  at  ob- 
serving the  way  Gammon  was  making 
with  the  Earl ;  but  of  what  use  was  it 
for  them  to  interfere  ?  Gammon  was 
an  exceedingly  awkward  person  to 
meddle  with;  for,  having  once  got 
fair  play,  by  gaining  the  Earl's  ear, 
his  accuracy,  readiness,  extent  of  in- 
formation upon  political  topics,  and 
admirable  temper,  told  very  power- 
fully against  his  two  opponents,  who 
at  length  interfered  less  and  less  with 
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him  ;  the  Marquis  onlyfeeKng  pique, 
but  Tuft  also  showing  it.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
odd;  for  Gammon  seemed  to  feel  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  demolishing  him. 
The  Marquis,  however,  once  resolved 
to  show  Uammon  how  dutinctly  he 
perceived  his  plan  of  operations,  by 
waiting  tUl  he  and  the  poor  Earl  had 
reached  a  climax  of  absurdity,  and 
then,  with  his  eye  on  Gammon,  burst- 
ing into  laughter.  Seldom  had  Gam- 
mon been  more  ruffled  than  by  that 
well-timed  laugh ;  for  he  felt  found 
out/  When  the  Earl  and  he  were 
alone,  he  would  listen  with  lively  in- 
terest, over  and  over  again,  never 
wearied,  to  the  Earl's  magnificent  ac- 
counts of  what  he  had  intended  to  do, 
had  he  only  continued  in  office,  in  the 
important  department  over  which  he 
had  presided,  viz.  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth ;  and  more  than  once  put  his 
lordship  into  a  soft  flutter  of  excite- 
ment, by  hinting  at  rumours  which, 
he  said,  were  rife — that,  in  the  event 
of  a  change  of  ministers,  which  was 
looked  for,  his  lordship  was  to  be  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council.  **  Sir,"  the 
Earl  would  say,  "  I  shonld  not  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  mj  duty  to 
my  sovereign,  to  whatever  post  he 
might  be  pleased  to  call  me.  The  one 
you  mention,  sir,  has  its  peculiar  dif- 
Acuities,  and  if  I  know  any  thing  of 
myself,  sir,  it  is  one  for  which— I 
should  say,  I  am  peculiarly  qualified. 
Sir,  the  duty  of  presiding  over  the  de- 
liberations of  powerful  minds,  re- 
quires signal  discretion  and  dignity, be- 
cause, in  short,  especially  in  aflfairs  of 
state— Do  you  comprehend  me,  Mr 
Gammon  ?" 

'*  I  understand  your  lordship  to  say, 
that  where  the  occasion  is  one  of  such 
magnitude,  and  the  disturbing  forces 
are  upon  so  vast  a  scale,  to  moderate 
and  guide  conflicting  interests  and 
opinions  " 

*'  Sir,  it  is  so ;  tantas  componere  liUs, 
hie  labor,  hoc  opus"  interrupted  the 
Earl,  with  a  desperate  attempt  to  fish 
up  a  fragment  or  two  of  his  early  scho- 
larship ;  and  his  features.wore  foramo- 
mentasolemneommandingexpression, 
which  satisfied  Gammon  of  the  sway 
which  his  lordship  wouldhave  had  when 
presiding  at  the  council-board.  Gam- 
mon would  also  occasionally  introduce 
the  subject  of  heraldry,  asking  ques* 
tions  concerning  that  science,  and  also 
concerning  the  genealogies  of  leading 
members  of  the  peerage,  with  whicli 
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he  safely  presumed  that  the  Earl  would 
be,  as  alfio  he  proTed,  perfectly  fami- 
liar ;  and  his  lordship  would  go  on  for 
an  hour  at  once  upon  these  interesting 
and  vividly-exciting  subjects. 

Shortly  after  luncheon  one  day»  of 
vrhich  only  Gammon,  the  Earl,  and 
the  two  ladies,  were  in  the  hall  to 
partake,  Mr  Gammon  had  occasion 
to  enter  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
found  the  Earl  sitting  upon  the  sofa, 
with  his  heavy  gold  spectacles  on, 
leaning  over  the  table,  engaged  in  the 
perusal  of  a  portion  of  a  work  then  in 
course  of  periodical  publication,  which 
had  only  that  day  been  delivered  at 
the  Hall,  The  Earl  asked  Gammon 
if  he  had  seen  it,  and  was  answered  in 
the  negative. 

"  Sir,*'  said  the  Earl,  rising  and 
removing  his  glasses,  "it  is  a 
remarkably  interesting  publication, 
showing  considerable  knowledge  of  a 
very  difficult  and  all-important  sub- 
ject, and  one,  in  respect  of  which  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people — nay,  I 
lament  to  be  obliged  to  add,  the  great 
hulk  of  the  middle  classes  also,  are 
wofully  deficient — I  mean  heraldry, 
and  the  history  of  the  origin,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  families  of  the 
old  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  coun- 
try." The  work  which  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  thus  to  meet  with  the  ap* 
probation  of  the  Earl,  was  the  last 
monthly  number  of  a  History  of  the 
County  of  York,  and  of  which  work, 
as  yet,  only  thirty-eight  seven-and- 
sixpenny  quarto  numbers  had  made 
their  appearance.  *Twas  an  admi- 
rable work,  every  number  of  which 
had  contained  a  glorification  of  some 
different  Yorkshire  family.  The  dis- 
criminating patronage  of  Mr  Titmouse 
for  this  inestimable  performance,  had 
been  secured  by  a  most  obsequious 
lettejr  from  the  learned  editor — but 
more  especially  by  a  device  of  his  in 
the  last  number,  which  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  it  could  have 
failed  to  catch  the  eye,  and  interest 
the  feelings  of  the  new  aristocratical 
owner  of  Yatton.  Opposite  to  an  en- 
graving of  ^e  Hall,  was  placed  a  mag- 


nificent genealogical  tree,  surmounted 
by  a  many- quartered  shield  of  armorial 
bearings,  both  of  which  purported  to  be 
an  accurate  record  of  the  ancestral  glo- 
ries of  the  house  of  Titmouse  of  Yat- 
ton !  *  A  minute  investigation  ought 
indeed  have  detected  that  the  recent 
flight  of  Titmice^  which  were  perched 
on  the  lower  branches  of  this  imposing 
pedigree,  bore  nearly  as  small  a  pro- 
portion to  the  long  array  of  chivalrous 
Drelincourts  and  Dreddlingtons  which 
constituted  the  massy  trunk,  as  did 
the  paternal  coat  *  (to  which  the  pro- 
found research  and  ingenuity  of  Sir 

GoBOEous    Tintack,  Uie king- 

at-arms,  had  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  inalienable  right  of  Tittlebat) 
to  the  interminable  series  of  quarter- 
ings,  derived  from  the  same  source, 
which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
escocheon.  At  these  mysteriously 
significant  symbols,  however,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, though  willing  to  believe  that 
they  indicated  some  just  cause  or  other 
of  family  pride,  had  looked  with  the 
same  appreciating  intelligence  which 
you  may  fancy  you  see  a  chicken  dis- 
playing, while  hesitatingly  clapping 
its  foot  upon,  and  quaintly  cocking 
its  eye  at,  a  slip  of  paper  lying  in  a 
yard,  covered  over  with  algebraie 
characters  and  calculations.  Far 
otherwise,  however,  was  it  with  the 
Earl,  in  whose  eyes  the  complex  and 
recondite  character  of  the  produc- 
tion infinitely  enhanced  its  value,  and 
struck  in  his  bosom  several  deep  chords 
of  genealogical  feeling,  as  he  proceed- 
ed, in  answer  to  various  anxious  en- 
?[uirios  of  Gammon,  to  give  him  a  very 
ull  and  minute  account  of  the  unri- 
valled splendoTur  and  antiquity  of  his 

lordship*s  ancestry.    Now  Gammon 

while  prosecuting  the  researches  which 
had  preceded  the  elevation  of  Mr 
Titmouse  to  that  rank  and  fortune  of 
which  the  united  voice  of  the  fashion- 
able world  had  now  pronounced  him 
so  eminently  worthy — had  made  him- 
self pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
previous  history  and  connexions  of 
that  ancient  and  illustrious  house,  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Dreddhngton  was 


*  Per  bend  Ermine  and  Pean,  two  lions  rampant  combatant,  countercbanged ;  armed 
and  Uogoid  Galea,  sarmounted  by  three  bendlets  nndee  Argent,  on  each  three  fleurs- 
de-lis  Asnre ;  on  a  chief  Or,  three  Titmicx  volant  proper,  all  within  a  bordure  gobo- 
nated  Argent  and  Sable. 

CaasT. — On  a  cap  of  maintenance  a  Titmouse  statant  proper,  ducally  gorged  Or, 
holding  in  his  beak  a  woodlonse  embewed  Asure. 
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the  head ;  and  his  familiarity  with  this 
topic,  though  it  did  not  surprise  the 
Early  because  he  conceived  it  to  be 
every  one's  dnty  to  acquaint  himself 
with  sncb  momentous  matters,  rapidly 
raised  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Earl,  to  whom,  at  length,  it  occurred 
to  view  him  in  quite  a  new  light ;  viz. 
as  the  chosen  instrnment  by  whose 
means  (under  Providence)  the  per- 
Terse.and  self-willed  Aubrey  had  been 
righteously  cast  down  from  that  high 
place  which  his  rebellious  opposition 
to  the  wishes  and  political  views  of 
his  liege  lord,  had  rendered  him  unwor- 
thy to  occupy;  while  a  more  loyal 
branch  had  been  raised  from  obscuri- 
ty to  ids  forfeited  rank  and  estates. 
In  fact,  the  Earl  began  to  look  upon 
Gammon  as  One  whose  Just  regard  for 
his  lordship's  transcendant  nosition  in 
the  aristocracy  of  England,  had  led 
him  even  to  anticipate  his  lordship's 
possible  wishes ; .  and  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly to  rivet  this  spontaneous  al- 
legiance, by  discoursing  with  the  most 
condescending  affability  on  the  suc- 
cessive noble  and  princely  alliances 
which  had,  during  a  long  series  of  gen- 
erations, refined  the  ancient  blood  of 
the  Drelincourts  into  the  sort  of  su- 

Ser-sublimated  ichor  which  at  present 
owed  in  his  own  veins.  Mr  Gammon 
marked  the  progress  of  the  Earl's 
feelings  with  the  greatest  interest,  per- 
ceivlng  the  increasing  extent  to  which 
respect  for  him — Gammon — was  ming- 
ling with  his  sublime  self-satisfaction ; 
and,  watching  his  opportunitv,  struck 
a  spark  into  the  dry  tinder  of  his  vain 
imagination— blew  it  gently— and  saw 
that  it  caught,  and  spread.  Confident 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  stafe  of  the 
Earl's  feelings,  and  that  his  lordship 
had  reached  the  highest  point  of  cre- 
dulity, Gammon  intimated,  in  a  hesi- 
tating but  yet  impressive  manner,  his 
Impression  that  the  recent  failure  in 
the  male  line  of  the  princely  house  of 

HoCH-StIFFELHAOSEN      NARaBNSTEIN 

Ddmerleinbero*  had  placed  his  lord- 
ship, in  right  of  the  marriage  of  one  of 
his  ancestors,  during  the  thirty  years' 
war,  with  a  princess  of  that  august 
Kne,  in  a  situation  to  claim,  if  such 
were  his  lordship's  pleasure,  the  dor- 
mant honours  and  sovereign  rank  at- 


tached to  the  possession  of  that  impor- 
tant principality.  The  Earl  appeared 
fbr  a  few  moments  transfixed  with  awe. 
The  bare  possibility  of  such  an  event 
seemed  too  much  for  him  to  realise ; 
but  when  further  conversation  with 
Gammon  had  familiarized  his  lordship 
with  the  notion,  his  mind's  eye  glanced 
to  his  old  rival,  the  Earl  of  Fitzwsr- 
ren:  what  would  Ae  say  to  all  this? 
How  would  his  little  honours  pale  be- 
side the  splendours  of  his  Serene  High- 
ness  the  Prince  of  Hoch-Stiffelhansea 
Narrenstein  Dumerleinberg  !  He  was 
not  sorry  when  Mr  Gammon  soon  af« 
terwards  left  him  to  follow  out,  unre- 
strained by  the  swelling  eurrent  of  lus 
thoughts,  and  yield  himself  up  to,  the 
transporting  ecstasies  of  anticipated 
sovereignty.  To  such  a  pitch  did 
his  excitement  carry  him,  that  he  might 
shortly  afterwards  have  been  seoi 
walking  up  and  down  the  Elm  Avenue, 
with  the  feelings  and  the  air  of  an  old 
King. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  daring  experiment  upon  the 
credulity  and  infiammable  imagination 
of  the  aspiring  old  nobleman — whom 
his  suggestion  had  set  upon  instituting 
extensive  enquiries  into  the  position  of 
hb  family  with  reference  to  the  foreign 
alliances  which  it  had  formed  in  times 
past,  and  of  which  so  dazzling  an  ia« 
cident  might  really  be  in  existence— 
it  occurred  to  Mr  Gammon,  on  an- 
other occasion  of  his  being  left  alone 
with  the  Earl,  and  who  he  saw  was 
growing  manifestly  more  pleased  iiith 
the  freqnent  recurrence  of  them,  to 
sink  a  shaft  into  a  new  mine.  He 
therefore,  on  mere  speculation,  intro- 
duced, as  a  subject  of  casual  conversa- 
tion, the  imprudence  of  persons  of 
rank  and  large  fortune  devolving 
the  management  of  their  pecuniaiy 
affairs  so  entirely  upon  others— 4Uid 
-thus  leaving  themselves  exp08e<f  to  all 
the  serious  consequences  of  enploying 
incompetent,  indolent,  or  mercensiy 
agents.  Mr  Gammon  proceeded  to 
observe  that  he  had  recently  known  an 
instance  of  a  distinguished  nobleman, 
(whose  name  he  for  very  obvioua  rea- 
sons suppressed,)  who,  having  occa- 
sion to  raise  a  large  snm  of  money  by 
way  of  mortgage,  left  the  sole  nego- 


*  I  yehemently  suspect  myself  guilty  of  a  slight  anachronism  here :  this  ancient  and 
illuitrious  monarchy  having  been  mediatised  by  the  Congrea  of  Vienna  in  ISld^ita 
territories  now  forming  jiart  of  the  parish  of  Hahn«roost,  in  the  kingdom  of         , 
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tiAtioa  of  tbe  affklr  to  an  agents  wbo 
ir«8  aftorwards  proved  to  have  been  in 
league  with  the  lender,  (the  mortga- 
gee,) and  permitted  his  employer  to 
pajt  for  ten  or  twelve  jears,  an  exceaa 
of  interest  over  what  he  might*  with  a 
little  exertion^  have  obtained  money 
for>  which  actually  made  a  difference 
io  his  ineome  of  a  thousand  a-year. 
Here»  looking  out  of  the  north-east 
oomer  of  his  eye,  the  placid  speaker, 
continuing  nn  moved,  observed  the 
£arl  start  a  little,  glance  somewhat 
anxiously  at  him,  but  in  silence,  and 
alightly  quicken  Uie  pace  at  which  he 
had  been  walking.  Gammon  present- 
ly added>  in  a  careless  sort  of  way, 
that  aeeident  had  brought  him  into 
professional  intercourse  with  that 
iiobleffian~[Oh  Gammon !  Gammon  K] 
-^whom  he  was  ultimately  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  from  the  annual  robbenr 
that  was  being  inflicted  upon  him.  It 
was  enough  ;  Gammon  saw  that  what 
he  had  been  saying  had  sunk  like  lead 
into  the  mind  of  hk  companion,  who^ 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  seemed  burden- 
ed and  oppressed  with  it — or  some 
other  cause  of  anxiety ;  and,  from  an 
occasional  uneasy  and  wistful  eye 
which  the  Earl  fixed  upon  him  at  din- 
ner, he  felt  conscious  that  not  long 
would  elapse,  before  he  should  bear 
something  from  the  Earl  connected 
with  the  topic  in  question— and  he  was 
not  mistaken.  The  very  next  day 
they  met  in  the  park ;  and,  after  one 
or  two  casual  observations,  the  Earl 
remarked  that,  by  the  way,  with  re- 
ference to  their  yesterday's  conversa- 
sation,  it  <<  did  so  happtn^-^ierj  sin- 
gularly— that  the  Earl  had  a  friend 
who  was  placed  in  a  situation  very^ 
sinsilar  to  that  which  bad  been  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Gammon  to  the  Earl ; 
a  very  intimate  friend~^nd  the  Earl 
would  like  to  hear  what  was  Mr  Gam- 
mon's opinion  of  the  case.  Gammon 
was  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  a 
smile,  as  the  Earl  went  on,  evincing 
every  moment  a  more  vivid  interest  in 
behalf  of  his  mvstertous  friend,  who 
at  last  stood  suddenly  confessed  as  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington ;  for,  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  Mr  Gammoq,  his 
lordship  unwittingly  spoke  in  the  first 
person.  On  perceiviDg  this,  he  got 
much  confused,  but  Gammon  passed 
it  off  very  easily ;  and  by  bis  earnest, 
confidential  tone  and  manner,  soon 
f  Qothed  and  reconciled  the  Earl  to  the 
vexatious   disclosure  be  had  made 


— vexatious  only  because  the  Earl 
had  thought  fit,  so  very  unnecessarily^ 
to  make  a  mystery  of  an  everyday 
matter.  He  rather  loftily  enjoined 
Mr  Gammon  to  secrecy  upon  the  sub- 
ject, to  which  Gammon  readily  pledged 
himself,  and  then  they  entered  upon 
an  unrestrained  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  end 
Gammon  assured  the  Earl  that  he 
would  without  any  difficulty  undertake 
to  procure  a  transfer  of  the  mortgage 
at  present  existing  on  his  lordship's  pro. 
perty,  which  should  lower  his  annual 
payments  by  at  least  one-and-a«balf 
per  cent ;  and  which,  on  a  rough  cal- 
culation, would  make  a  difference  of 
very  nearly  five  hundred  a-year  in  the 
Earl's  favour!  But  Gammon  ex- 
plicitly informed  the  Earl,  that  he  was 
not  to  suppose  that  his  interests  had 
been  in  any  way  neglected,  or  he 
overreached,  in  the  original  transae- 
tion ;  that  it  had  been  conducted  on 
bis  lordship's  behalf,  by  his  solicitor^ 
Mr  Pounce,  one  of  the  moat  respect- 
abie  men  in  the  profession  ;  and  that  a 
few  years  made  all  the  difference  in 
matters  of  this  description ;  and  be- 
fore he,  Mr  Gammon,  would  interfere 
any  further  in  the  business,  be  re- 
quested his  lordship  to  write  to  Mr 
Pounce,  enclosing  a  draft  of  the  ar- 
rangement propoe^  by  Mr  Gammon^ 
and  desiring  Mr  Pounce  to  say  what 
he  thought  of  it.  This  the  Earl  did ; 
and  in  a  few  days'  time  received  an 
answer  from  Mr  PooncCf  to  the  eiiMst 
that  he  was  happy  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  so  favourable  an  arrange- 
ment as  that  proposed,  to  which  he 
could  see  no  objection  whatever ;  and 
would  co-operate  with  Mr  Gammon 
in  any  way,  and  at  any  time,  which 
his  lordship  might  point  out.  Mr 
Gammon  was,  in  fact,  rendering  here 
a  real  and  very  important  service  to 
the  Earl ;  being  an  able,  acute,  and 
energetic  man  of  business-^while  Mr 
Pounce  was  very  nearly  superannuat- 
ed,— had  grown  rich  and  indolent,  no 
longer  attending  to  business  with  his 
pristine  energy,  but  pottering  and 
doxing  over  it,  as  it  were,  from  day  to 
day ;  unable,  from  bis  antiquated  style 
of  doing  business,  and  the  constantly 
narrowing  circle  of  his  connexions,  to 
avail  himself^f  those  resources  which 
were  open  to  ybunger  and  more  «Mr- 
getio  practitioners,  with  more  varied 
resources.  Thus,  though  money  was 
now  much  more  plentifuli  and  < 
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qaently  to  bo  got  for  a  less  sum 
ihan  when,  some  ten  years  before^  the 
Earl  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  a 
large  sum  upon  mortgage,  old  Mr 
Pounce  had  suffered  matters  to  remain 
all  the  while  as  they  were,  and  so  they 
would  havO  reAiained  but  for  Gam- 
mon*s  accidental  interference ;  for  the 
Earl  was  not  a  man  of  business — 
could  not  bear  to  talk  to  any  one  about 
the  fact  of  his  property  being  mort- 
gaged—did not  like  eTon  to  think  of 
it;  and  concluded  that  good  old  Mr 
Pounce  kept  a  sufficiency  sharp  eye 
upon  his  noble  client's  interest.  The 
Earl  gave  Mr  Pounce*s  letter  to  Mr 
Gammon,  and  requested  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  putting  himself  into  com- 
munication with  Mr  Pounce,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  suggested 
transfer.  This  Gammon  undertook 
to  do;  and  perceiving  that  he  had 
fortnnately  made  so  stronsf  a  lodge* 
meat  in  the  EarVs  good  opinion, 
whose  interests  now  bound  him,  in  a 
measure,  to  Mr  Gammon,  he  thought 
that  he  might  safely  quit  Yatton  and 
return  to  town,  in  order  to  attend  to 
diYors  matters  of  pressing  exiffency. 
Before  his  departure,  however,  he  had 
a  very  long  interview  with  Titmouse, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  that 
now  submissive  personage  a  few  sim- 
ple, perspicuous,  and  decisive  direc- 
tions, as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he 
was  to  pursue,  which  alone  could 
conduce  to  his  permanent  interests, 
and  which  he  enjoined  him  to  pur< 
sue,  on  terror  of  the  consequences 
of  failing  to  do  so.  The  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,  in  taking  leave  of  Mr 
Gammon,  evinced  the  utmost  degree 
of  cordiality  that  was  consistent  with 
the  stateliness  of  his  demeanour.  He 
felt  real  regret  at  parting  with  a  man 
of  such  superior  intellect,  such  a  fas- 
cinating deference  towards  himself, 
(the  Earl,)  and  it  glanced  across  his 
mind,  that  he  would  be  the  very 
fittest  man  that  could  be  thought  of, 
in  respect  of  tact,  energy,  and  know- 
ledge, to  become  prime  minister  to~ 
his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Hoch-Stiffelhausen  Narrenstein  Du- 
merleinberg  1 

The  longer  that  the  Earl  continued 
at  Yatton — in  which  he  could  not  have 
more  thoroughly  established  himself 
if  he  had  in  the  ordinary  way  engaged 
it  for  the  autumn — the  more  he  was 
struck  with  its  beauties ;  and  the  of- 
tener  they  presented  themselves  to  his 


mind*s>ye,  the  more  vivid  and  power- 
ful became  his  regrets  at  the  splitting 
of  the  family  interests  which  had  so 
long  existed,  and  his  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  what  seemed  almost  an 
opportunity  specially  afforded  by  Pro- 
vidence for  re-uniting  them.  As  the 
Earl  took  his  solitary  walks,  ho  thought 
with  deep  anxiety  of  his  own  advan- 
ced age,  and  sensibly  increasing  feeble- 
ness. The  position*  of  his  affairs  was 
not  satbfactory.  Then  he  left  behind 
him  an  only  child — and  that  a  daugh- 
ter— on  whom  would  devolve  the 
splendid  responsibility  of  sustaining, 
alone,  the  honours  of  her  ancient  fa^ 
mily.  Then  there  was  his  newly  dis- 
covered kinsman,  Mr  Titmouse,  sole 
and  unembarrassed  proprietor  of  this 
fine  old  family  property;  simple- 
minded,  and  confiding,  with  a  truly 
reverential  feeling  towards  them,  the 
heads  of  the  family ;  also  the  undoubt- 
ed, undisputed  proprietor  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Yatton ;  who  entertained  and 
avowed  the  same  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened political  opinions,  which  the  Earl 
had  ever  maintained  with  dignified 
consistency  and  determination ;  and 
who,  by  a  rare  conjunction  of  personal 
merit,  and  of  circumstance,  bad  been 
elevated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  popu- 
larity in  the  highest  regions  of  socie- 
ty ;  and  who  was,  moreovery  already 
next  in  succession,  afler  himself  and 
the  Lady  Cecilia^  to  the  ancient  ba- 
rony of  Drelincourt  and  the  estates 
annexed  to  it.  How  little  was  there, 
in  reality,  to  set  agamst  all  this?— 
An  eccentricity  of  manner,  for  which 
nature  only,  if  any  one,  was  to  blame; 
a  tendency  to  extreme  modishness  in 
dress,  and  a  slight  deficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  etiquette  of  society 
—but  which  daily  experience  and  in- 
tercourse were  rapidly  supplying; 
and  a  slight  disposition  towards  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  which  no  doubt 
would  disappear  on  the  instant  of  hu 
having  an  object  of  permanent  and 
elevating  attachment.  Such  was  Tit- 
mouse. He  had  as  yet,  undoubtedly, 
made  no  advances  to  Lady  Cecilia, 
nor  evinced  any  disposition  to  do  so ; 
numerous  and  favourable  had  been, 
and  continued  to  be,  the  opportunities 
for  his  doing  so.  Might  not  this, 
however,  bo  set  down  entirely  to  the 
score  of  his  excesFive  diffidence— dis- 
trust of  his  pretensions  to  aspire  after 
so  august  an  alliance  as  with  the  Lady 
Cecilia  ?— Yet  there  certainly  was  an- 
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other  way  of  accounting  for  bis  con- 
duct: had  he  got  already  entangled 
with  an  attachment  elaewhere  ? — Run 
after  in  society,  as  he  had  been«  in  a 
manner  totally  unprecedented  during 
his  very  first  season — had  his  affec- 
tions been  enveigled  ? — When  the  Earl 
dwelt  npon  this  dismal  possibility^  if  it 
were  when  he  was  lying  awake  in  bed, 
he  would  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  intol* 
erable  restlessness — and  getting  up, 
wrap  himself  in  his  dressing-gown, 
and  pace  his  chamber  for  an  hour  to- 
^gether,  running  OYer,  in  his  mind,  the 
*  names  of  all  the  women  he  knew  who 
would  be  likely  to  lay  snares  for  Tit- 
mouse, in  order  to  secure  him  for  a 
daughter.  Then  there  was  the  Lady 
Cecilia — but  she,  he  knew,  would  not 
run  counter  to  his  wishes,  and  he  had 
therefore  no  difficulty  to  apprehend  on 
^/ score.  She  had  oyer  been  calmly 
submissiye  to  his  will ;  had  the  same 
lofty  sense  of  family  dignity  that  he 
enjoyed ;  and  had  often  concurred  in 
his  deep  regrets  on  account  of  the  se- 
paration of  the  family  interests.  She 
was  still  unmarried — and  yet,  on  her 
father's  decease,  would  be  a  peeress  in 
her  own  right,  and  possessed  of  the 
family  estates.  The  fastidiousness 
which  alone,  thought  the  Earl,  had 
kept  her  hitherto  single,  would  not, 
he  felt  persuaded,  be  allowed  by  her 
to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing so  excellent  a  family  arrangement 
as  would  be  effected  by  her  union  with 
Titmouse.  Once  married — and  he 
having  secured  for  her  suitable  settle- 
ments from  Titmouse — if  there  should 
prove  to  be  any  incompatibility  of 
temper  or  discrepancy  of  disposition, 
come  the  worst  to  the  worst,  there  was 
the  shelter  of  a  separation,  and  sepa- 
rate maintenance  to  look  to ;  a  thing 
which  was  becoming  of  daily  occur- 
rence— ^which  implied  no  reproach  to 
either  party— and  left  them  always  at 
liberty  to  return  to  each  other*s  socie- 
ty when  so  disposed.  And  as  for  the 
ansa  and  manners  of  Titmouse,  grant- 
ing them  to  be  a  littie  extravagant, 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  a  word 
from  her  suffice  to  reduce  him,  or  ele- 
vate him  into  a  gentleman?  Thus 
thought  her  fond  and  enlightened  pa- 
rent, and  thus  thought  also  she ;  from 
which  it  is  evident,  that  Titmouse 
once  brought  to  the  point — made  sen- 
sible where  his  duty  and  his  privilege 
converged— it  would  be  a  straightfor- 


ward plain-sailing  business.  To  bring 
about  so  desirable  a  state  of  things  as 
this-xto  give  the  young  people  an  op- 
portunity of  thoroughly  knowing  one 
another,  and  endearing  themselves  to 
each  other,  were  among  the  objects 
which  the  Earl  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, in  accepting  the  invitation  to 
Yatton.  Time  was  wearing  on,  how- 
ever, and  yet  no  decisive  step  had  been 
taken.  Lady  Cecilia's  icy  coolness-^ 
her  petrifying  indifference  of  nfanner, 
her  phlegmatic  temperament  and  lofty 
pride,  were  qualities,  all  of  which 
were  calculated  rather  to  check  than 
encourage  the  advances  of  a  suitor,  es- 
pecially such  a  one  as  Titmouse ; 
but,  though  the  Earl  did  not  know  it, 
there  were  others  whose  ardour  and 
impatience  to  possess  themselves  of 
such  superior  loveliness  could  not  be 
similarly  restrained  or  discouraged. 
Would  the  reader  believe,  that  Mr 
Venom  Tuft,  having  been  long  on  the 
look-out  for  an  aristocratic  wife,  had 
conceived  it  not  impossible  to  engage 
the  affections  of  Lady  Cecilia — to  fas- 
cinate her  by  the  display  of  his  bril- 
liant acquirements ;  and  that  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  Yatton  would  af- 
ford him  the  requisite  opportunity  for 
effecting  his  wishes  ?  Yet  even  so  it 
really  was :  intoxicated  with  vanity, 
which  led  him  to  believe  himself  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  to  women,  he  at  length 
had  the  inconceivable  folly  and  pre- 
sumption, on  the  morning  after  an 
evening  in  which  he  fancied  that  he 
had  displayed  peculiar  brilliance,  to 
intimate  to  her  that  his  affections  were 
no  longer  under  his  own  control, 
having  been  taken  captive  by  her  ir- 
resistible charms.  Vain  thought !  as 
well  might  a  cock-sparrow  have  sought 
to  mate  himself  with  the  stately  swan  I 
It  was  for  some  time  rather  difficult  for 
the  Lady  Cecilia  to  understand  that  he 
was  seriously  making  her  a  proposal. 
Atlength,  however,  he  succeeded ;  and 
as  much  astonishment  as  her  drooping 
eyelids  and  languid  hauteur  of  manner 
would  permit  the  display  of,  she  evin- 
ced. When  poor  Mr  Tuft  found  that 
such  was  the  case,  his  face  burned 
like  fire. 

**  You  haven't  mistaken  me  for  Miss 
Macspleuchan,  Mr  Tuft,  have  you?" 
said  she,  with  a  faint  sly  smile.  "  You 
and  Mr  Titmouse,  and  the  Marquis,  I 
hear,  sate  much  longer  after  dinner 
last  night  than  usual!*'     Tali  was 


utterly  eonfouDded.  Was  her  lady- 
ship inflinuatiiig  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  wine?  He  was  speechless. 

"  I  assure  you.  Lady  Cecilia" 

he  stammered. 

"  Ob — now  I  understand  I^You  are 
rehearsing  for  Lady  Caudle's  private 
theatricals  ?  Do  yon  play  there  next 
month?  Well,  I  dare  say  you*U 
make  a  delicious  Romeo."  Here  the 
Earl  happening  to  enter.  Lady  Ceciliaf 
with  a  languid  smile*  apprized  him 
that  Mr  Tuft  had  been  rehearsing,  to 
admiration,  a  love-seene  which  he  was 
studying  against  Lady  Caudle's  thea- 
tricals ;  on  which  the  Earl,  with  a 
good-natured  smile,  said  that  he  should 
Uke  to  witness  it,  unless  it  were  too 
much  trouble.  If  Mr  Tuft  could  have 
crept  up  the  chimney  without  being 
observed,  he  could  have  employed  the 
first  moment  of  repose  and  security 
in  praying  that  the.  Lady  Cecilia 
might  bring  herself  to  believe,  that  he 
had  really  been  doing  what  at  present 
he  feared  she  only  affected  to  believe. 
He  resolved  to  outstay  the  Ear],  who, 
indeed,  withdrew  in  a  few  minutes' 
time,  having  entered  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  Lady  Cecilia  a  question ; 
and  on  her  ladyship  and  her  would- 
be  lover  being  again  alone — 

''  If  I  have  been  guilty  of  presump- 
tion. Lady  Cecilia'*  he  commen- 
ced with  tremulous  earnestness,lookl^g 
a  truly  piteous  object. 

"  Not  the  least,  Mr  Tuft,"  SAidshe, 
calmly  smiling ; ''  or,  even  if  you  have, 
ril  forgive  it  on  one  condition" 

'*  Your  ladyship  has  only  to  inti- 
mate"  

**  That  you  will  go  through  it  all 
with  Miss  Macspleuchan ;  or,  couldn't 
we  get  up  a  sweet  scene  with  my 
maid  ?  Annette  is  a  pretty  little  thing, 
and  her  broken  English*' r 

'*  Your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly severe;  but  I  feel  that  I 
deserve  it.  Still,  knowing  your  lady- 
ship's good-nature,  I  will  venture  to 
ask  one  great  favour,  which,  if  ^ou  re- 
fuse, I  will  within  an  hour  quit  Yat- 
ton  ;  that  your  ladyship  will,  in  mercy 
to  my  feelings,  mention  this  little  scene 
to  no  one." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  Mr  Tuft,  I  will 
preserve  your  secret,"  she  replied,  in 
a  kinder  and  more  serious  manner 
than  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  her; 
and,  when  he  had  escaped  into  soli- 
tude, he  could  hardly  tell  whom  he 
hated  most — himself  or  the  Lady  Ce- 
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cilia.     Several  days  afterwards*  the 


Marquis  Gants-Jaunes  de  Millefleur% 
purposing  to  quit  Yatton  on  his  way 
northward,  sought  a  favourable  op* 
portunity  to  lay  himself— the  brilliant, 
irresistible  Marquis— at  the  feet  of  the 
all-conqyering  Lady  Cecilia^  the  fa- 
ture  Lady  Drelincourt,  peeress  in  her 
own  right,  and  mistress  of  the  family 
estates.  He  had  done  the  same  kind 
of  thing  half-a-dozen  times  to  as 
many  women— all  of  them  of  ample 
fortune,  and  most  of  them,  also,  of 
rank.  His  manner  was  exquisitely 
delicate  and  winning ;  but  Lady  Ce-* 
cilia,  with  a  slight  blush,  (for  she  was 
really  pleased,)  calmly  refused  Iiinu 
He  saw  it  was  utterly  in  vain ;  for  a 
few  moments  he  felt  in  an  unutterably 
foolish  position,  but  quickly  recover- 
ing himself,  assumed  an  air  of  delicate 
raillery,  and  put  her  into  such  good 
humour,  that,  forgetful  in  the  moment 
of  her  promise  to  poor  Tuft,  she,  ia 
the  strictest  confidence  in  the  world, 
communicated  to  the  Marquis  the  offei 
which  Mr  Tuft  had  been  before- 
hand with  him  in  making  her !  The 
Marquis's  cheek  flushed  and  tingled ; 
and,  without  being  able  to  analyse 
what  passed  through  his  mind,  the 
result  was,  an  intolerable  feeling,  as 
if  he  and  Tuft  were  a  couple  of  sneak- 
ing adventurers,  and  worse — of  exposed 
adventurers.  For  almost  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  felt  an  embarrass- 
ment amid  the  momentary  conflict  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  kept 
him  silent.  At  length,  **  I  presume^ 
Lady  Cecilia,"  said  he  ia  a  low 
tone,  with  an  air  of  distress,  and  a 
glance  that  did  more  in  his  behalf 
with  Lady  Cecilia  than  a  thousand  of 
his  most  flattering  and  eloquent 
speechep,  ''  I  shall,  in  like  manner, 
have  afforded  amusement  to  your 
ladyship  and  Mr  Tuft  ?  " 

**  Sir,"  said  she,  haughtily*  and 
colouring, — "  Mr  Tuft  and  the  Mar- 
quis Gants-Jaunes  de  MUlefleurs,  are 
two  very  different  persons ;  I  am  sur- 
prised. Monsieur  le  Marquis»  that  you 
should  have  made  such  an  observa- 
tion." 

He  felt  greatly  consoled*  and  per- 
fectly secure  against  being  exposed  to 
Tuft,  as  Tuft  had  been  exposed  to  htm. 
Yet  he  was  mistaken.  How  can  the 
reader  forgive  Lady  Cecilia  for  her 
double  breach  of  promise,  when  he  is 
informed  that  a  day  or  two  afterwardst 
Tuft  and  she  being  thrown  together, 
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partly  oat  of  pitj  to  her  rejected  and 
bitterly- mortified  suitor*  and  partly 
from  an  impulse  of  womanly  vanity, 
and  partly  from  a  sort  of  gHmpse  of 
even-handed  justice^  requiring  such  a 
step  as  a  kind  of  reparation  to  Tuft 
for  her  exposure  of  nim  to  tbe  Mar« 
^uis— she,  in  the  strictest  confidence^ 
informed  him  that  his  example  had 
been  followed  hy  the  Marquis,  for- 
g'etful  of  that  excellent  maxim,  **  be« 
gin  nothing  of  which  you  have  not 
well  considered  tbe  end.**  It  had  not 
occurred  to  her  ladyship  as   being 

'  a  thing  almost  certain  to  ensue  upon 
lier  breach  of  faith,  that  Tuft  should 
ask  her  whether  she  had  violated  hi$ 
confidence.  He  did  so  :  she  blushed 
scarlet — aAd  though,  like  her  papa« 
she  could  have  equivocated  when,  she 
could  not  have  lied,  here  she  was  in 
a  dilemma  from  which  nothing  but 
a  fib  could  possibly  extricate  her ;  and 
in  a  confident  tone,  but  with  a  burn- 
ing cheek,  she  simply  told  a  falsehood, 
and  had  the  pain  of  being  conscious, 
by  Mr  Tuft's  look,  that  he  scarcely 
believed  her.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  comical  air  of  emtMrrassment  of 
the  Marquis  and  Mr  Tuft,  whenever, 
after  this,  they  were  alone  together ! 
To  return,  however,  to  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,  (who  was  really  in 
ignorance  of  the'  Marquia  and  Mr 
Tuft's  proposals  to  Lady  CeoiliaO 
the  difficulty  which  at  present  ha- 
rassed his  lordship  was,  how  he  could, 
without  compromising  his  own  dig- 
nity, or  injuring  bis  darling  scheme  by 
a  premature  development  of  his  pur- 
peee,  sound  Titmouse  upon  tbe  sub- 
ject. How  to  break  the  ice*->to  broach 
tbe  subject — was  the  great  problem 
which  the  Earl  turned  over  and  over 
again  in  his  mind.  Now  be  it  ob- 
served, that  when  a  muddle-headed 
wan  is  called  upon  at  length  to  act, 
however  long  beforehand  he  may  have 
bad  notice  of  it^however  assured  of 
the  necessity  there  wiU  be  for  even- 
tually taking  one  course  or  another, 
and  consequently  enjoying  an  ample 
opportunity  for  consideration,  be  re- 
mains conftised  and  irresolute  up  to 
the  vwy  la$t  instant — when  he  acts, 
after  all,  merely  as  the  creature  of 
eaprioe  and  impulse, — *twa8  thus  with 
Lord  Dreddlington.  He  bad  thought 
of  half-a-dozen  different  ways  of  eom- 
inenolng  with  Titmouse,  and  decided 
upon  adopting  each ;  yet,  when  the 
anxiously- looked    for    moment    had 


arrived,  he  lost  sight  of  them  all,  in 
his  inward  fluster  and  narrowness. 

'Twas  noon,  and  Titmouse,  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  was  vralking  slowly  up 
and  down,  his  hands  stuck  into  his 
surtout  pockets,  and  resting  on  his 
hips,  in  the  fir-tree  walk  at  the  end 
of  the  garden — ^the  spot  to  which  he 
seemed,  during  the  stay  of  his  grand 
guests,  to  have  been  tacitly  restricted 
for  the  enjoyment  of  that  luxury. 
When  the  Earl  saw  that  Titmouse 
was  aware  that  his  lordship  had  ob- 
served him,  and  tossed  aside  his  cigar, 
the  Earl  "  begged'*  he  would  go  on, 
and  tried  to  calm  and  steady  himself, 
by  a  moment*s  reflection  upon  his  over- 
whelming superiority  over  Titmouse 
in  every  respect ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 

Now  what  anxiety  and  embarrass-i 
ment  would  the  Earl  have  been  spared 
had  he  been  aware  of  one  little  fact, 
that  Mr  Gammon  was  unconsciously, 
secretly,  and  potently  his  lordship's 
friend  in  the  great  matter  which  lay 
80  near  to  his  heart  ?  For  so  it  was,  in 
truth.  He  had  used  all  tbe  art  he  was 
master  of,  and  availed  himself  of  all 
his  mysterious  power  over  Titmouse, 
to  get  him  at  all  events  to  make  an 
advance  to  his  distinguished  kinswo- 
man. Considering,  however,  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  <<  to  be  off  with  the  old 
love  before  he  was  on  with  the  new,**  be 
had  commenced  operations  by  satis- 
fying Titmouse  how  vain  and  hope- 
less, and,  indeed,  unworthy  of  him, 
was  his  passion  for  poor  Miss  Au- 
brey* Here,  however,  Gammon  had 
not  so  much  difficulty  to  contend  with 
as  be  bad  anticipated ;  for  Miss  Au- 
brey's image  had  been  long  ago 
jostled  out  of  his  recollection,  by  the 
innumerable  brilliant  and  fashionable 
women  among  whom  he  had  been  lat- 
terly thrown.  When,  therefore.  Gam- 
mon informed  him  that  Miss  Aubrey 
bad  fallen  into  a  decline ;  and  that, 
moreover,  when  he  (Gammon)  bad, 
aeeordiog  to  his  promise  to  Titmouse, 
taken  an  opportunity  of  pressing  his 
wishes  upon  her,  she  had  scornfully 
scouted  the  bare  notion  of  such  a 
thing}  [all  which  was,  of  course,  Mr 
Gammon's  pure  invention]*- 

"  *Pon— my  soul  1  The— devil— she 
did !"  said  Titmouse,  with  an  air  of 
insolent  astonishment.  <<  Tbe  gal's  a 
devilish  pretty  gal,  no  doubt,"  he  pre- 
sently continued,  knocking  the  ashes 
off  his  cigar,  with  an  indifferent  air ; 
but— it's  too  good  a  joke— *pon  my 
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soul  it  is ;  but  d*ye  think*  Gammon, 
she  ever  supposed  I  meant  marriage  ? 
By  Jove  !**  Here  he  winked  his  eye  at 
Gammon,  and  then  slowly  expelled 
a  mouthful  of  smoke.  Gammon  had 
grown  pale  with  the  conflict  excited 
within,  by  the  last  words  of  the  exe- 
crable little  miscreant.  He  controlled 
his  feelings,  however,  and  succeeded 
in  preserving  silence. 

**  Ah — well  !*'  continued  Titmouse 
after  another  whiff  or  two,  with  an 
air  of  commiseration,  **  if  the  poor 
gal*s  booked — eh  ?  it's  no  use ;  there's 
no  harm  done.  Devilish  poor,  all  of 
'em,  I  hear  1  It's  d — -^  hard,  by 
the  way,  Gammon,  that  the  prettiest 
gals  are  always  the  soonest  picked 
off."  As  soon  as  Gammon  had  com- 
pletely mastered  his  feelings,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  excite  the  pride  and  ambi- 
tion of  Titmouse,  by  representations  of 
the  splendour  of  an  alliance  with  the 
last  representative  of  so  ancient  and 
illustrious  a  house  ;  in  fact,  when 
Gammon  came,  he  said,  to  think  of  it, 
he  found  it  was  too  grand  a  stroke, 
and  that  she  would  not  entertain  the 
notion  for  a  moment ;  that  she  had 
refused  crowds  of  young  lords ;  that 
she  would  be  a  peeress  of  the  realm 
in  her  own  right,  with  an  independent 
income  of  L.5000  a-year ;  mansions, 
seats,  and  castles,  in  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  kingdom : — topics  such 
as  these  excited  and  inflated  him  to 
the  full  extent  desired  by  Mr  Gam- 
mon, who,  moreover — that  was  the 
great  topic  of  his  last  interview  with 
Titmouse,  before  leaving  Yatton,  as 
I  have  already  apprised  the  reader — 
with  great  solemnity  of  manner,  gave 
him  distinctly  to  understand,  that  on 
his  being  able  to  effect  an  alliance 
with  the  Lady  Cecilia,  absolutely" 
depended  his  continuance  in,  or  ex- 
pulsion from  the  possession  of  the 
whole  Yatton  property.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Titmouse  was  penetrated 
by  a  far  keener  desire  to  aUy  himself 
to  the  Lady  Cecilia,  than  ever  the  Earl 
had  experienced  to  bring  about  such 
an  auspicious  event ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  Titmouse's  catching  sight 
of  the  Earl,  while  pacing  up  and  down 
the  fir-tree  walk,  inhaling  the  sooth- 
ing influence  of  his  cigar — as  I  a  short 
time  ago  presented  him  to  the  reader 
— he  was  tormenting  himself  with  ap- 
prehensions that  such  a  prize  was  too 
splendid  for  him  to  draw,  and  asking 
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himself  the  constantly  recurring  ques- 
tion, how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was 
funny,  could  he  set  the  thing  agoing  ? 
— When  Greek  met  Greek,  then  came 
— it  was  said — the  tug  of  war:  and 
when  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and 
Titmouse — a  great  fool  and  a  little 
fool — came  to  encounter  each  other — 
each  impelled  by  the  same  wishes,  and 
restrained  by  similar  apprehensions — ^it 
was  like  the  encounter  of  two  wily 
diplomatists,  sitting  down  with  the  in- 
tention of  outwitting  each  other,  in 
obtaining  an  object,  in  respect  of 
which  their  aim  was,  unknown  to  each 
other  in  fact,  precisely  coincident, 
this  hidden  coincidence  being  the  ex- 
act point  which  their  exquisite  ma- 
noeuvres had  succeeded  in  reciprocally 
masking,  it  being  quite  possible  for 
Talleyrand  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  pitted 
against  each  other,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  separate,  after  a  dozen 
long  conferences,  each  having  failed 
to  secure  their  common  object — peace. 

"  Well,  Mr  Titmouse" — commen- 
ced the  Earl,  blandly,  springing  at 
once,  with  graceful  boldness,  out  of 
the  mist,  confusion,  and  perplexity 
which  prevailed  amongst  his  lordship^s 
ideas — **  what  are  you  thinking  about  f 
— For  you  seem  to  be  thinking  I*'  and 
a  courteous  little  laugh  accompanbd 
the  last  words. 

«  'Pon— 'pon  my  life— 1—6^ 
your  lordship*s  pardon^but  it's — 
monstrous  odd  your  lordship  should 
have  known  it**  —  stammered  Tit- 
mouse, his  face  suddenly  grew  of  a 
scarlet  colour.  ''  Sir,**  replied  the 
Earl,  with  greater  skill  than  he  had 
ever  evinced  in  his  whole  life  before — 
such  is  the  effect  of  any  one*s  being 
intensely  in  earnest — *'  it  is  not  at  aU 
odd,  when  it  happens  that— the  proba- 
bility is — that — we  are,  perhaps— 
mind,  sir,  I  mean  possibly — thinking 
about  the  same  thing!"  Titmouse 
grew  more  and  more  confused,  gaz- 
ing in  silence,  with  a  strange  simper- 
ing stare  at  his  noble  companion,  who, 
with  his  hands  joined  behind  him,  was 
walking  slowly  along,  with  Titmouse. 

''  Sir,"  continued  the  Earl,  in  a  low 
tone—breaking  a  very  awkward  pause 
— *'  it  gives  me  sincere  satisfaction  to 
assure  you,  that  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  delicate  embarrassment  which  I 
perceive  you  are  now*'. 

*'  My  lord — your  lordship's  most 
uncommon  polite**— quoth  Titmouse, 
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suddenly  taking  off  his  hat>  and  bow- 
ing yery  low.  The  Earl  moved  his 
hat  also,  and  slightly  bowed,  with  a 
proudly-gratified  air ;  and  again  occur- 
red a  little  pause,  which  was  broken  by 
Titmouse. 

«  Then  your  lordship  thinks  it  will 
do  ?'*  he  enquired  very  sheepbhly,  but 
anxiously. 

*'  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  assure 
you,  that  as  far  as  /  am  concerned,  I 
see  no  obst " 

<«  Yes — but  excuse  me,  my  lord—, 
your  lordship  sees — I  mean — my  lord, 
your  lordship  sees" 

"  Sir,  I  think— nay,  I  believe  I  <fo" 
— interrupted  the  Earl,  wbhiog  to  re- 
lieve the  evident  embarrassment  of  his 
companion — **  but — I  see  nothing  that 
should  alarm  you." 

[How  interesting  to  watch  the  mys- 
terious process  by  which  these  two 
powerful  minds  were  gradually  approx- 
imating towards  understanding  each 
other  1  *Twas  a  sort  of  equation  with 
an  unknown  quantity,  in  due  course 
of  evolution  1 J 

**  Doesn*t  your  lordship,  indeed  ?" 
enquired  Titmouse,  rather  briskly. 

**  Sir,  it  was  a  saying  of  one  of  the 
great — I  mean,  sir,  it  is — you  must 
often  have  heard,  sir — in  short,  no* 
thing  venture,  nothing  have  J** 

•*  rd  venture  a  precious  deal,  my 
lord,  if  I  only  thought  I  could  get  what 
i'mafterl" 

*'  Sir?"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  conde- 
scendingly. 

**  If  your  lordship  would  only  be  so 
particular — so  uncommon  kind — as 
to  name  the  thing  to  her  ladyship — by 
way  of — eh,  my  lord?  A  sort  of  break- 
ing the  ice,  and  all  that " 

<'  Sir,  I  feel  and  have  a  just  pride 
in  assuring  you,  that  the  Lady  Cecilia 
is  a  young  lady  of  that  superior  deli- 
cacy of" 

"  Does  your  lordship  really  think 
I've  a  ghost  of  a  chancer "  interrupted 
Titmouse,  anxiously.  **  She  must 
have  named  the  thing  to  your  lordship, 
no  doubt — eh,  my  lord  ?  " 

This  queer  notion  of  the  young 
lady*s  delicacy  a  little  staggered  her 
distinguished  father  for  a  moment  or 
two.  What  was  he  to  say  ?  She  and 
be  had  really  often  named  the  thing 
to  each  other ;  and  here  the  question 
was  put  to  him  plumply.  The  Earl 
scorned  a  flat  lie,  and  never  conde- 
scended to  equivocation  except  when 
|t  was  absolutely  necessary. 


<'Sir,"he  said,  hesitatingly;  '<un. 
doubtedly — if  I  were  to  say — that  now 
and  then,  when  your  attentions  have 
been  so  pointed" 

"Ton  my  life,  my  lord,  I  never 
meant  it ;  if  your  lordship  will  only 
believe  me,"  interrupted  Titmouse, 
earnestly;  *<  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons 
— rl  meant  no  harm,  my  lord." 

**  Sir,  there  is  no  harm  done,"  said 
the  Earl,  kindly.  •«  Sir,  I  know  hu* 
man  nature  too  well,  or  I  have  lived 
thus  long  to  little  purpose,  not  to  bo 
aware  that  we  are  not  always  master 
of  our  own  feelings." 

"  That's  exactly  it,  my  lord  1  Ex- 
cuse me,  but  your  lordship's  hit  the 
thing!" 

**  Do  not  imagine,  Mr  Titmouse, 
that  I  think  your  attentions  may  have 
been  unpleasant  to  the  Lady  Cecilia 
—by  no  means ;  I  cannot,  with  truth, 
say  any  such  thing ! " 

"  Oh,  my  lord ! "  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse, taking  off  his  hat,  bowing,  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
where  his  little  heart  was  palpitating 
with  unusual  force  and  distinctness. 
.  *'  Faint  heart,  says  the  proverb,  Mr 
Titmouse — ah,  ha  I "  quoth  the  Earl, 
with  gentle  guety. 

*'  Yes,  my  lord,  it's  enough  to  make 
one  faint,  indeed  1  Now,  if  your  lord- 
ship—(I'm  not  used  to  the  sort  of  thing, 
my  lordl) — would  just  make  a  sort  of 
beginning  for  me,  my  lord,  with  the 
Lady  Cicely — to  set  us  going,  my  lord 
—the  least  shove  would  do,  my  lord/* 

«'  Well,  Mr  Titmouse,"  said  the 
Earl,  with  a  gracious  smile,  **  since 
your  modesty  is  so  overpowering — TU  . 
try — to — become  your  ambassador  to 
the  Lady  Cecilia.  If,  Mr  Titmouse,'* 
his  lordship  presently  added,  in  a  se- 
rious tone,  *'  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  succeed  in  engaging  the  affections 
of  the  Lady  Cecilia,  you  will  discover 
that  you  have  secured  indeed  an  in- 
valuable prize." 

**  To  be  sure,  my  lord !  And  con- 
sider, too,  her  ladyship's  uncommon 
high  rank — it's  so  particular  conde- 
scending,— By  the  way,  my  lord,  will 
she — if  she  and  I  can  hit  it  off,  so  as 
to  marry  one  another— be  called  Mrs 
Titmouse,  or  shall  I  be  called  Lord 
Titmouse  9  I  wonder  how  that  will 
be,  my  lord  ?  'Tis  only,  your  lordship 
understands,  on  Lady  Cicely's  account 
I  ask,  because  it's,  in  course,  all  one 
to  me  when  once  we're  married." 

The  Earl  was  gazing  at  him  as  he 
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vent  on,  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
surprise  and  concern :  presentl  j»  bow- 
ever,  he  added  with  oalm  seriousness^ 
'<  Sir,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  ques- 
tion, though  I  should  have  imagined 
that  you  could  hardly  have  been — but 
—in  sbort  the  Lady  Cecilia  will  retain 
her  rank,  and  become  the  Lady  Ce- 
cilia Titmouse— that  is,  during  my 
life :  but,  on  my  demise,  she  succeeds 
to  the  barony  or  Drelincourt,  and  then 
will  be  called,  of  course^  Lady  Drelin- 
court/* 

"  And  what  shall  I  be  then,  my 
lord  ?**  enquired  Titmouse,  eagerly. 

**  Sir,  you  will  of  course  continue 
Mr  Titmouse** 

*'  Ton  my  life,  my  lord — shall  I 
indeed?'*  be  interrupted,  with  a  crest- 
fallen air,  ''  Mr  Titmouse  and  Ladr 
Drelincourt?  Excuse  me,  my  lord, 
but  it  don*t  sound  at  all  like  man  and 
wife" 

**  Sir,  so  it  always  has  been,  and  will 
be,  and  so  it  ever  ought  to  be,**  replied 
the  Earl  gravely. 

"  Well  but,  my  lord,  (excuse  me,  my 
lord) — but  marriage  is  a  very  serious 
thing,  my  lord,  your  lordship  knows.* 

*'  It  is,  sir,  indeed,'*  replied  the 
Earl,  gloom  vbibly  overspreading  his 
features. 

'*  Suppose,'*  continued  Titmouse, 
««  Lady  Cicely  should  die  l>efore 
me. 

The  Earl,  remaining  silent,  fixed 
on  Titmouse  the  eye  of  a  FATHsa — a 
father,  though  a  very  foolish  one ;  and 
presently,  with  a  sensible  tremor  in  lua 
voice,  replied,  *'  Sir,  these  are  rather 
singular  questions  —  but,  in  such  a 
mournful  contingency  as  the  one  you 
have  hinted  at" 

"  Oh,  my  lord  1 1  humbly  beg  pardon 
—of  course,  I  should  be,  'pon  mv  soul, 
my  lord,  most  uncommon  sorry  *  -.  in- 
terrupted Titmouse,  with  a  little  alarm 
in  his  manner. 

"  I  was  saying,  sir — that  in  such  an 
event,  if  Lady  Drelincourt  left  no 
issue,  you  would  succeed  to  the  ha- 
rony ;  but,  should  she  leave  issue,  they 
will  be  called  Honourable*'— 

"  What !— '  the  Honourable  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,'  if  it's  a  boy,  and  the 
<  Honourable  Cecilia  Titmouse,'  if  it's 
a  girl?" 

••  Sir,  it  will  be  so— unless  you 
should  choose  to  take  the  name  and 
arms  of  Dreddlington,  on  marrying 
the  sole  heiress" 

«*  Oh  I  indeed,  my  lord  ?    'Pon  my 
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life,  my  lord,  that's  worth  considering 
— because  I  a'n*t  over  and  above 
pleased  with  my  own  name.  What  will 
it  cost  to  change  it  now,  my  lord  ?** 

<<  Sir,**  said  tbe  Earl,  struck  with  the 
idea,  *'  that  is  really  a  matter  wordi 
considering.  In  a  matter  of  that  mag- 
nitude, sir,  I  presume  that  expense 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  seriooa  con- 
sideration." 

After  some  further  convenation, 
the  Earl  came  plump  upon  the  great 
pivot  upon  which  the  whole  arrange- 
ment was  to  turn — settiements  and 
jointures — oh,  as  to  them.  Titmouse, 
who  was  recoverhig  from  the  shock  of 
the  discovery  that  his  marriage,  how- 
ever it  might  degrade  the  Lady  Ceci- 
lia, would  not  ennoble  him — promised 
every  thing — would  leave  every  thing 
in  the  hands  of  his  lordship.  Soon 
afterwards  they  separated;  the  Earl 
suggesting  to  him,  that  probably  in  a 
matter  of  infinite  delicacy,  like  that  on 
which  they  had  been  conversing,  be 
would  keep  his  own  counsel — to  which 
also  Titmouse  pledged  himself.  Soon 
afterwards,  and  before  seeing  his 
daughter,  with  an  anxious,  but  not  an 
excited  air,  he  ordered  his  horse  and 
took  a  long  ride,  accompanied  only  by 
his  groom :  and  if  ever  in  his  whole 
life  he  had  attempted  serious  asFLCc- 
TioN,  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  that 
same  long,  slow,  and  solitary  ride; 
then,  for  the  first  time,  he  forgot  his 
peerage,  and  thought  only  of  the  man 
— and  the  father. 

But  to  what  purpose  ?  Shortly  af- 
ter his  return  he  sought  the  Lady 
Cecilia,  and  performed  his  promise, 
by  preparing  her  to  receive,  probably 
on  the  ensuing  day,  the  proposab  of 
TiTTLBBaT  Titmouse. 

The  desired  opportunity  occurred 
the  next  day.  Titmouse  had  slept 
like  a  top  all  night,  after  smoking  in 
his  bed-room  a  great  many  cigan, 
and  drinking  two  or  three  tumblers  of 
brandy  and  water  ;  but  Lady  Cecilia 
had  passed  a  very  uneasv,  and  almost 
a  sleepless  night,  and  did  not  make 
her  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table. 
Understanding,  however,  that  her 
ladyship  was  in  the  drawing-room  and 
alone,  about  noon.  Titmouse,  who  had 
bestowed  during  the  interval  more 
than  usual  pains  upon  bis  dress,  gent- 
ly opened  the  door,  and  observing 
that  she  was  alone,  reclining  on  the 
sofa,  with  a  sudden  beating  of  the 
heart,  closed  the  door  and  approach* 
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«d  her,  bowing  profoundly.  Poor 
Li  ady  Cecilia  immediatel  J  sate  up,  very 
pale  and  trembling. 

**  Good-morning,  good-moraing, 
L^dy  Cicely,*'  commenced  Titmouse, 
taking  a  chair  and  sitting  down  in  it, 
plump  opposite  to  her. 

*'  You  aren*t  well  this  morning, 
are  you.  Lady  Cicely  ?"  said  he,  ob- 
Berring  how  pale  she  looked,  and  that 
she  did  not  seem  disposed  to  speak. 

"  I  am  quite  well,*'  she  replied  in 
a  low  tone ;  and  then  each  was  silent. 

"  It's  beginning  to  look  like  winter 
a  little,  eh.  Lady  Cicely  ?"  said  he, 
after  an  embarrassing  pause,  looking 
through  the  windows.  'Twas  an 
overcast  day ;  and  a  strong  wind  was 
stripping  the  sere  and  yellow  leaves 
in  great  numbers  from  the  lofty  trees 
vrhich  were  not  far  distant,  and  which 
gave  forth  a  melancholy  rushing  moan- 
ing  sound ;  and  another  pause  ensued. 

**  Certainly  it  is  getting  rather 
cheerless,"  replied  Lady  Cecilia.  Tit- 
mouse turaed  pale ;  and,  twirling  his 
fingers  in  his  hair,  fixed  upon  her  a 
stupid  and  most  embarrassing  look, 
under  which  her  eyes  fell  towards  the 
ground,  and  remained  looking  in  that 
directioo. 

««  I — I_hope  his  lordship's  been 
saying  a  good  word  for  me.  Lady  Ce- 
cUia?" 

**  My  father  mentioiied  your  name 
to  me  yesterday,"  she  replied,  trem- 
bling ezoessiv^y, 

''  'Pon  my  soul,  monstrous  kind !" 
said  Titmouse^  trying  desperately  to 
look  at  his  ease  **  Said  he'd  break 
the  ice  for  me."  Here  ensued  an« 
other  pause.  '«  Every  body  must 
have  a  beginning,  you  know.  'Pon 
my  solemn  honour,  ail  he  said  about 
me  is  quite  true."  Profoundly  as 
was  Lady  Cecilia  depressed,  she  look* 
ed  up  at  Titmouse  for  a  moment  widi 
evident  surprise.  **  Now,  Lady  Cice- 
Iy»  ju»t  as  between  friends,  didn't  he 
tell  you  something  very  particular 
about  me f  Didn't  he?  £h?"  She 
made  him  bo  answer. 

**  I  dare  say.  Lady  Cicely,  though 
somehow  you  look  sad  enough,  you 
a'n't  vexed  to  see  me  here?  £h? 
There's  many  and  many  a  woman  in 
London  that  would — but  it's  no  use 
DOW.  'Pen  my  soul  I  love  you,  I  do. 
Lady  Cicely  ;"  she  trembM  violent, 
ly,  for  he  was  drawing  his  cliair 
nearer  to  her.  She  felt  sick^-sick  al- 
most to  death. 

^  I  know  it*s«*U*0  it  monstrous  ttu« 
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pleasant  piece  of-«I  mean  it's  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  do ;  but  I  hope  you  love 
me.  Lady  Cicely,  eh?  a  little  ?"  Her 
head  hung  down,  and  a  very  scalding 
tear  oozed  out  and  trickled  down  her 
cheek.  "  Hope  you  ar'n't  sorry,  dear 
Lady  Cicely?  Tm  most  uncommon 
proud  and  happy  1  Come,  Lady  Cice- 
ly." He  took  the  thin  white  hand 
that  was  nearest  him,  and  raised  it 
to  his  lips:  had  his  perception  been 
only  a  trifle  keener,  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  perceive  a  faint  thrill  per- 
vade Lady  Cecilia  as  he  performed 
this  act  of  gallantry,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  features  which  looked  very 
much  like  disgust:  He  had  seen  love 
made  on  the  stage  frequently,  and,  as 
he  had  seen  lovers  do  there,  he  now 
dropped  down  on  one  knee,  still  hold- 
ing Lady  Cecilia's  hand  in  his,  and 
pressing  it  a  second  time  to  his  lips. 

"If  your  ladyship  will  only  make 
me— so  happy — as  to  be — my  wife — 
'pon  my  life,  you're  welcome  to  all  I 
have;  and  you  may  consider  this 
place  entirely  your  own  1  Do  you  un- 
derstand me,  dearest  Lady  Cicely? 
Come !  'Pon  ray  lif^-rrm  quite  dis- 
tracted—do you  lo've  me.  Lady  Cice- 
ly ?  Only  say  the  word."  A  iaiat— a 
very  faint  sound  issued  from  her  lips 
—'twas  **  Yes.'*  Ob,  poor  Lady  Ce- 
cilia! 

*'  Then,  as  true  as  God's  in  heaven, 
dear  gal,  I  love  you,"  said  he,  with 
ardour  and  energy ;  and  rising  from 
his  knee,  he  sate  down  beside  lier  upon 
the  sofa— placed  an  arm  round  her 
Waist,  and  with  his  other  hand  grasped 
hers — and-»imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 
pale  cheek  which  had  been  so  haught- 
ily withdrawn  from  the  presumptuous 
advances  of  the  Marquis  de  Millefleurs, 
and  from  some  halfdosen  others ;  se- 
veral  of  whom  were  men  of  high  real 
pretensions^elegant  in  person  and 
manners— of  great  accomplishments-^ 
of  intellect — of  considerable  fortune— 
of  good  family ;  but  in  her  opinion, 
and  that  of  the  Earl  her  faUier,  not  of 
family  good  enough,  nor  fortune  con- 
siderable enough,  to  entitle  them  to  an 
alliance  with  her. 

<*  'Pon  my  life.  Lady  Cicely,  you 
are  a  most  lovely  gal,"  quoth  Tit- 
mouse, with  increasing  enei^y— and 
now  you're  all  my  own  I  Though  I 
am  only  plain  ^r  Titmouse,  and  you'll 
be  Lady  Cicely  still.  I'll  make  you 
a  good  husband !"  and  again  he  press- 
ed her  hand  and  kissed  her  cold  cheek. 
But  slow  »ad  dull  m  wwo  the  L«d/ 
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Cecilia's  feelings,  they  were  becoming 
too  much  excited  to  admit  of  her  con- 
tinuing much  longer  in  the  room. 

"  I'm  sure  you'll  excuse  me,  Mr 
Titmouse,'*  said  she,  rising  and  speak- 
ing quickly  and  faintly.  When  she 
had  regained  her  room,  she  wept  bit- 
terly for  upwards  of  an  hour;  and 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  who  knew  full 
well  the  cause  of  it,  knew  not  how  to 
console  one  who  had  so  deliberately 
prostrated  herself  before  the  hideous 
little  image  of  Mammon ;  who*  in  de- 
grading herself,  had  also— and  Miss 
Macspleuchan's  bosom  swelled  with 
wounded  pride  and  indignation  at  the 
thought — degraded  her  whole  sex.  In 
due  time,  however,  the^urora,  amom* 
ing  fashionable  London  newspaper, 
thus  announced  to  the  public  the  au- 
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spicious  event  which  I  have  so  hjth* 
fully,  feeling  much  pain  the  while, 
described  to  the  reader : — 

*'  It  is  rumoured  that  Mr  Titmouse, 
who  so  lately  recovered  the  very  Imi^ 
estates  of  Yatton,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
whose  appearance  in  the  fashionable 
world  has  created  so  great  a  sensatton  ; 
and  who  is  already  connected,  by  con- 
sanguinity, with  the  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  Dreddlington,  is  about  to 
form  a  closer  alliance  with  it,  and  is 
now  the  accepted  suitor  of  the  lovely 
and  accomplished  Lady  Cecilia  Phi> 
lippe  Leopoldina  Plantagenet,  sole 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  and 
next  in  succession  to  the  barony  of 
Drelincourt,  the  most  ancient,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  kingdom." 
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Ye  who  courtly  beauty  prize, 
Cast  not  here  your  scornful  eyes- 
Nature's  lowly  children  we. 
Bred  on  bank,  in  brake,  on  lea 
By  the  meadow  runlet's  brink. 
In  the  tall  cliffs  craggy  chink  ; 
On  the  sea- shore's  arid  shingle, 
On  bleak  moor,  in  bosky  dingle  ; 
On  old  tower  and  ruin'd  wall. 
By  the  sparkling  waterfall. 

Not  a  hne  of  gaudier  glow. 
Not  a  streak  to  art  we  owe : 
Never  hand  but  nature's  own, 
("  Nature's  sweet  and  cunning  one,") 
Hath  imparted  charm  or  grace 
To  our  unaspiring  race. 
All  her  elements  of  might, 
Common  air,  and  common  light  ;^- 
Shower  and  sunshine,  mist  and  dew. 
And  his  labourers,  (blithe  ones  tool) 
All  nnhired  for  love  she  finds. 
Bees,  and  birds,  and  wandering  winds. 

Courtly  scomers !  not  for  ye 
Bloom  our  tribes  of  low  degree. 
Stately  Aloe,  Tuberose  tall. 
Finely  decks  baronial  hall ; 
Flaunting  in  exotic  pride, 
(Sculptured  nymph  or  fawn  beside,) 
From  marble  vase  on  terrace  wide — 
Where  jewell'd  robes  sweep  rustling 

by, 
And  lordly  idlers  lounge  and  sigh- 
There  intrude  not  such  as  we. 
Commoners  of  low  degree. 
Yet  have  we  our  lovers  too, 
hearts  to  holy  nature  true. 


Such  as  find  in  all  her  ways 
Objects  for  delight  and  pndse. 
From  the  Cedar,  straight  and  tall. 
To  the  Hyssop  on  the  walL 

Favoured  mortals  I  to  your  eyes 
All  unveil'd  an  Eden  lies 
Hidden  from  the  worldlings  view. 
Wells  of  water  gush  for  you. 
Where  his  sealed  sight  can  spy 
Nought  but  dull  aridity. 
Hither  come — to  you  we'll  tell 
Where  our  sweetest  sisters  dwell ; 
Show  you  every  secret  cell 
Where  the  coy  take  sanctuary, 
**  Pale  maids  that  unmarried  die." 
Primroses  ;  and  paler  yet 
Th*  unstain'd,  odorous  Violet. 
Hither  come,  and  you  shall  see 
Where  the  loveliest  Lilies  be ; 
They  through  forest  vistas  gleaming, 
(Azure  clouds  of  heaven's  own  seem- 
ing)— 
They,  their  snowy  heads  that  hide 
Cowering  by  the  coppice  side ; 
They  that  stand  in  nodding  ranks 
All  along  the  river's  banks. 
Golden  Daffodils :  and  they 
(Brightest  of  the  bright  array  I) 
With  a  swan-like  grace  that  glide, 
Anchor'd  on  the  waveless  tide. 
These,  and  flowery  myriads  more. 
All  their  charms  (a  countless  store), 
All  their  sweets  shall  yield  to  ihee. 
Nature's  faithful  votary. 

Though  wc  grace  not  lordly  hall^ 
Yet,  on  rustic  festivals, 
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Who  than  we  are  fitlier  seen 
Flaunting  o'er  the  village  green? 
Many  a  *  kerchief  deck  we  there. 
Many  a  maiden's  nut-brown  hair ; 
Many  a  straw-hat«  plaited  neat 
By  shepherd  boy,  we  make  complete 
With  Cowslip  cark'net.    TheD,  to  see 
With  what  an  air,  how  jauntily. 
On  his  curl'd  pate  'tis  stuck  awry 
To  snare  some  cottage  beauty's  eye. 

Joyous  childhood,  roving  free. 
With  our  sweet  Bells  greedily 
Both  his  chubby  hands  doth  fill ; 
Welcome  plunderer !  pluck  at  will. 
Nature's  darling  I  dear  to  thee^ 
More  than  costlier  sweets  are  we : 
Pluck  at  willy  enough  to  deck, 
Boy !  thy  favourite  lambkin's  neck. 

Pineth  some  pale  wretch  away 
In  prison  cell,  where  cheerful  day 
Only  through  the  deep-set  bars 
Beams  obliquely ;  and  the  ^s tars 
Scarce  can  glance  a  pitying  eye 
On  the  poor  soul's  misery ; 
Haply  on  some  lodgment  nigh. 


Mossy  bastton's  mouldering  edge^ 
Loophole  chink,  or  grating  ledge. 
One  of  us  (some  fragrant  thing) 
Taketh  stand,  and  thence  doth  fling 
On  the  kind  air  soft  perfume 
Down  to  that  darlr  prison-room«- 
Entering,  with  the  balmy  gale. 
Thoughts  of  some  dear  native  vale^ 
Some  sweet  home  by  mountain  stream^ 
On  the  captive's  soul  may  gleam  ; 
Wafting  him  in  fondest  dream 
To  the  grass  plat  far  away, 
Where  his  little  children  play. 

On  the  poor  man's  grave  we're  found. 

Honouring  the  unhmiour'd  ground. 

To  the  grave—^the  grave  for  aye. 

Reverential  dues  we  pay. 

When  all  thought  hath  pass'd  away 

From  all  living,  long  ago 

Of  tho  dust  that  sleeps  below  :— 

From  the  sunken  hillock  gone. 

E'en  the  cold  memorial  stone  ;-^ 

Unforsaking,  we  alone. 

Year  by  year,  fresh  tribute  spread 

O'er  the  long-forgotten  dead. 

C. 


CIBGASSIA. 


The  extraordinary  resistance  of  the 
tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Russian  arms,  has  long  since  at- 
tracted the  eye  of  every  man  who 
wishes  well  to  the  cause  of  national 
bravery  fighting  for  national  inde- 
pendence. Five  successive  campaigns 
have  scarcely  advanced  the  dominion 
of  the  Czar  beyond  the  sea* coast ;  and 
even  that  dominion,  within  tho  present 
year,  has  been  singularly  restricted. 
The  Circassians,  who  had  hitherto 
contented  themselves  with  desultory, 
though  highly  destructive,  attacks  on 


the  Russian  troops  among  the  hills, 
appear  to  have  acted  under  some  more 
general  system,  and  have  combined 
powerful  attacks  on  the  Russian  for-* 
tresses  from  the  river  Cuban  to  the 
Mingrelian  border.  Aboun,  Ghe- 
lendik,  Thapsene,  and  others,  with 
strong  garrisons,  have  been  rapidly 
stormed ;  and,  colossal  as  the  strength 
of  Russia  is,  and  furious  and  all- 
grasping  as 'her  ambition  has  been, 
and  continues,  she  has  evidently  been 
hitherto  baffled.  With  great  waste  of 
treasure  and  loss  of  life. 


THE  CIECASSIAN  WAfi-SONG. 


A  shout  from  the  mountains  I 

The  hunters  are  near. 
But  their  horn  is  not  wound 

For  the  chase  of  the  deer. 
Tho  sons  of  Circassia 

Have  olasp'd  on  their  mall ; 
They  are  bloodhounds  that  hang 

On  the  Muscovites'  trail. 

They  have  hunted  the  robber 

From  forest  to  shore  ; 
And  the  sands  of  the  Euxine 

Are  red  with  his  gore. 


Woe,  woe,  to  the  yellow-beards,* 

Woe  to  their  Czar, 
When  the  flame  on  our  hills 

Calls  our  chieftains  to  war. 

His  blood  shall  run  cold. 

And  his  cheek  shall  be  wan. 
When  he  hears  of  the  corpses 

That  load  the  Cuban  ; 
And  the  howl  of  his  host 

As  they  sank  in  its  stream. 
Shall  poison  his  banquet. 

And  madden  his  dream. 


*  A  Turkish  name  of  contempt  for  the  Hussians. 
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07^  Circassian 

We  march*d  tbrottgh  the  midnight. 

We  marchM  through  the  noon ; 
At  eyening  we  saw 

The  grim  walls  of  Aboun. 
Like  a  lion,  it  bask'd 

On  the  brow  of  iU  hill. 
At  midnight  it  roar*d> 

But  at  morning  was  still. 

We  tamed  it  with  fire» 

And  we  choked  it  with  blood ; 
Now— the  gore-blacken*d  ground 

Alone  shows  where  it  stood. 
Hurrah,  for  the  mom 

When  proud  Ghelendik  fell ! 
What  cared  the  Circassian 

For  shot  or  for  shell  ? 

Though  her  ramparts  were  blazing 

With  rocket  and  gun. 
The  hearts  of  the  sons 

Of  the  mountains  were  one. 
What  if  fire  came  like  thunder. 

And  balls  fell  like  hail. 
Three  thousand  white  skeletons 

Now  tell  her  tale. 

Hurrah  for  the  sunset 

That  showed  us  Thapsene ; 
We  roused  up  its  wolves 

From  their  marble  ravine. 
•Twas  lovely  to  see, 

In  the  twilights  rich  fold. 
Its  8un-colour*d  towers 

Of  ruby  and  gold; 


War^Scnff.  [Not. 

But  'twas  lovelier  to  see. 

In  the  moming*s  pale  haze. 
The  smoke,  like  a  shroud. 

That  overhung  it*s  last  blaze. 
The  wolves  of  that  cavern 

No  longer  shall  prowl ; 
Their  hunter  was  Death-* 

We  heard  their  last  howl. 

Pale  slaves  of  the  Czar, 

What  ye  sow  ye  shall  reap — 
We  care  not  for  hunger. 

We  care  not  for  sleep. 
We  are  falcons — we  rush 

Up  the  cannon>crown*d  ridge ; 
Our  feet  are  our  wings. 

And  our  bodies  our  bridge. 

We  laugh  at  your  cannon— 

We  trample  your  gold-^ 
We  have  rifles  and  hearts-^ 

Soon  your  tale  shall  be  told. 
We  saw  the  Black  Eagle, 

We  see  it  no  more  ; 
We  have  redden'd  its  plumage 

In  Muscovite  gore. 

We  have  cut  off  its  talons. 

And  blunted  its  beak ; 
Let  it  frighten  the  Persian 

Or  feed  on  the  Greek ; 
Let  it  pounce  on  the  Turk, 

Or  the  Pole  in  his  fen  ; 
But  no  heart  of  Circasria 

Shall  gorge  it  again ! 


THE  DEVIL'S  LAST  WALK. 


The  elderly  gmde* 
man  in  natural 
mouinloff,  troubled 
with  an  indispoeltion; 


It  wasn^t  his  dinner,  or  supper,  or  tea ; 

What  it  was,  not  an  imp  could  tell : 
But  something  or  other,  *twas  easy  to  see, 
Had  dared  with  his  stomach  to  disagree. 
And  the  case  was  as  plain  as  case  could  be. 

The  Devil  was  far  from  well ! 


He  compliuneth  of  a 
sensation  of  aIN 
OTerithneM, 


II. 


He  hadn't  a  mite  of  appetite. 

Which  was  strange  in  one  so  craving : 

He  had  pains,  he  said,  in  his  hoofs  and  his  head. 
And  he  cut  himself  in  shaving ! 


and  evinceth  lymp* 
toms  of  a  CHtholic 
distatisfacUoQ« 


Not  a  thing  went  right  in  the  PeviFs  sight. 

Not  a  soul  could  please  or  profit : 
And  his  valet  look*d  blue,  and  his  butler look'd  white, 
And  his  running  footman  swore  outright. 
That,  since  he  was  born,  such  a  stormy  mom 

Had  never  been  known  in  Tophet ! 


1S49.] 


There  avrirMh  0|>» 
portunely  ane  very 
renowned  mediciner. 


The  DevWi  Zati  Wdk. 


mt 


IT. 


Bat  at  last  there  ci^ine  an  imp  of  faiiie> 
And  vast  repute  for  knowledge : 

He  had  floor'd  them  all  at  Surgeons'  Hallj 
And  eke  at  Physieians'  College. 


who  delivereth  hit 
opinion  touching  the 
cause  of  the  eiderly 
gentleman's  ailnumt. 


And  he  felt  his  pnlse^  and  he  ejed  his  tongue> 

And  he  look'd  exceeding  wise^ 
And  he  order'd  a  draught  to  he  forthwith  quaff'd. 
And  he  gave  it  out  that,  beyond  a  doubt, ' 

It  was  want  of  exercise  I 


The  elderly  gentle" 
roan  manifesteth  ex. 
treme  eagernen  to  bO 
restored  to  health. 


VI. 


Says  the  Devil,  "  O  hoi  do  you  think  'tis  so? 

Then  Vm  glad  youWe  given  me  warning ! 
My  hat  here,  quick  I  and  my  gold-headed  stick* 
And  the  'Tosh  that  I  bought  to'ther  day  upon  tick  \ 
By  my  grandmother's  ghost  there's  no  time  to  be  loatl 

ril  be  off  this  blessed  morning  I 


The  eld^rlygentlemail 
prnpoundeth  to  him- 
telr  many  nice  and 
important  qooitions. 


VII. 


''  But  hold/'  quoth  the  Devil,  "  I've  yet  to  choose 

In  what  form  to  take  my  journey-^ 
And  which  way  to  steer^-and  who  to  leave  here. 
In  my  absence  to  watch  o'er  my  children  dear. 
With  a  power  of  attorney  I  '* 


and  iCToIveth  the 
same  fcllently  in  his 
mind. 


VIII. 

So  into  a  study,  the  Devil,  he  fell 
For  a  minute,  or  two,  or  three. 

But  what  he  resolved  not  an  imp  could  tell. 
For  never  a  word  spake  he. 

Not  even  to  name  what  kinsman  in  Hell 
Should  act  as  his  deputy. 


IK. 


apparently  mnrh  to 
his  own  contentment. 


The  elderly  gentle* 
man  indueth  hin 
travelling  dress. 


But  he  winked  his  eye,  and  he  nodded  his  head. 

So  that  all,  who  knew  him  not  well,  would  have  said 

That  nothing  with  him  could  have  gone  ill, — 
And  with  arms  stuck  a-kimbo,  he  started  from  Limbo, 

In  the  likeness  of  Dan  O'Connell. 


omitting  not  to  lay 
in  good  store  both 
for  mind  and  body. 


But  first  in  his  pockets  were  carefully  stow'd 
A  trifle  or  two,  to  amuse  on  the  road 

His  majesty  infernal  ;— 
The  last  Poor- Law  Acts,  all  in  pauper-skin  bound— 
And  a  table  that  show'd  how  the  Pope  gained  ground— 
And  a  gin  bottle  stout,  and  the  number  last  out 

Of  Alderman  Harmer's  Journal! 


Whereby  he  marrel- 
Jously  bcguileth  the 
length  of  his  journey. 


XI. 

And  bdng  much  pleased  with  the  style  of  the  last, 
0*er  hill  and  o'er  vale  in  deep  study  he  past. 

Till  bis  legs  *gan  wax  a-weary : 
So  he  stopp'd  on  a  sudden,  and  rsdsing  his  eyes. 
He  fbund  he  had  got,  to  his  great  surprise. 

In  the  heart  of  Tipperary  I 


esB 


TlM  elderly  gmtle- 
man  beeomei  wltoeii 
to  thn  untimely  ex- 
tinction of  A  feliow- 
UftTellerf 


The  DevWi  Last  Walk^ 


XII. 


[Not. 


Just  then  pass'd  a  Protestant,  homeward  bound. 
And  be  witih*d  him  a  pleasant  ride : 

But  half  an  hour  after  his  corpse  he  found. 

With  a  fractured  skull,  and  a  bullet  wound. 
And  a  daggper  in  his  side — 

And  he  marked  the  murderer  prowling  round 
To  make  sure  that  his  victim  died  I 


•ndthe  inddeo  de^ 
•tracdoaof  a  t  _ 
mentandiUcon^ 


XIII. 


He  saw  the  same  miscreant,  that  same  night. 
Set  fire  to  a  poor  man's  dwelling. 

And  gloat  o'er  the  fierce  flames'  crimson  light. 
And  the  inmates'  frantic  yelling  I 


Whereat  he  manifMi. 
eth  much  beeomiog 
diaplearare.  maketh 
iome  pertinent  en^ 
qairioj  and  reedveth 
an  rxplanatiao  highly 
aatiifactory. 


XIV. 

Then  the  Devil  him  took  to  a  shady  nook. 

Apart  from  observation : 
And  ask'd  him  quietly,  with  a  look 

Of  virtuous  indignation, 
**  What  on  earth  he  meant  by  being  so  bent 

On  murder  and  conflagration  ?" 
Quoth  the  fellow, ''  Ob,  hoi  here's  a  precious  go. 
When  there's  none  so  well  as  yourself  can  know. 

That  It 's  '  peaceable  agiution !' " 


Heprooeedeth 
thereupon  to  morallt e 
upon  the  ad? antage* 
orexperieoce. 


xr. 


««  Great  thanks,*'  quoth  the  Devil— <<  who  lives,  they  say 

To  learn,  can  never  miss  ; 
I  did  myself,  in  my  earlier  day. 
Somewhat  in  the  agitating  way* 

But  I  never  did  aught  like  this.*' 


Imparteth  tome  vlr<< 
toout  oounsel,  maketh 
a  present,  and  render* 
eth  himieir  scarce. 


XVI. 


So  he  told  him  ho  oughtn't  to  do  so  again. 
And  he  gave  him  a  sword  and  pistol ; 

And,  posting  away  to  the  seaside  then. 
He  steam'd  across  to  Bristol. 


The  elderlygenUeman 
arriveth  In  the  metro- 

grill,  and  becomeih 
tigued  by  visiting 
hit  nomerouB  fiiends. 


The  elderly  gentle- 
man lighteth  upon  an 
' '  t  rettoratWe. 


xviir. 
So  he  turn'd  him  into  Downing  Street, 

And  found  it  quite  reviving. 
«<  By  my  faith,*'  quoth  the  Devil,  '<  'tis  marvelloas  sweet 

To  view  one's  children  thriving. 


Rememhereth  him* 
•eir  of  an  ohiigativn. 


<'  By  the  way,"  added  he,  ^*  there's  a  man  I  must  see 

Hangs  out  not  many  a  yard  hence  ;  " 
So  he  stroird  to  a  certain  Baronet's 

Who  lived  in  Privy  Gardens. 


I  ditchargeth  It 
ordingiy. 


XX* 


And  he  left  his  card,  for  he  couldn't  do  less. 
Just  to  make  him  some  slight  amends ; 

'*  'Tis  no  more  than  fair,  when  he  's  taken  such  care 
Not  to  incommode  my  friends." 
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Tlic  elderly  s»tle« 
in«ii  enoountereth  a 
Gli<.ttl.  who  dcriveih 
bis  siiteistencefrom 
dead  bodiev. 


ani]  oxprcneth  tru 
wards  htm  hit  sym. 
r-athy. 


Then  he  lounged  aloiig  the  Strand, 
Just  to  see  what  he  might  meet ; 

And  he  chanced  on  a  certain  Coroner 
Comisg  up  from  £s8ex  Street. 

xxir. 
And  he  gave  him  a  nod,  and  a  knowing  wink. 

And  "  Brother,  how  do?"  quoth  he, 
*'  h's  not  so  long  since  you  put,  I  think. 

Your  foot  in  the  fire,  like  me  ?" 


The  elderly  gentle' 
man,  proceeologtoHct 
with  the  best  possible 
intentions,  experlcn-i 
cech  an  unexpected 


XX  in. 
To  St  James's  he  went,  with  a  loyal  intent. 

To  visit  a  Jady  fair ; 
But  with  jeer  and  with  flout  they  kick'd  him  out. 

For  he  had  no  business  there  I 


whereby  herondder- 
ed  himaielf  much  eg-* 
grieved. 


XXIV. 


And  he  twltch*d  his  tail,  as  he  stalk*d  away. 

With  indignation  glowing: — 
««  As  to  business  there/*  quoth  Old  Nick,"  1*11  swear, 

rd  as  much  as  Robert  Owen  I" 


The  cideilf  nntler 
man  attcndeth  a  far 
ahioDsble  exhibition. 


XXVII, 

He  squeezed  in  to  see  the  new  ballet. 

In  the  midst  of  a  terrible  crush  ; 
But  out  again  he  was  forced  to  sally. 

For  it  made  the  Devil  blush : 
Tho'  the  ladies,  who  stay*d,  wife,  widow,  and  maid. 

Didn't  seem  to  care  one  rush. 


Examineth,  with 
much  satisraction, 
into  thH  adminlstim- 
tiun  of  Justice. 


XXIX. 

He  saw  a  nobleman  fined  one  pound. 

Because  he  had,  after  dark. 
Twisted  off  five  knockers,  and  fifteen  bells. 

For  an  aristocratic  **  lark  :" 
And  a  poor  man,  for  the  selfsame  crime. 

As  a  bright  example  fix'd  on. 
And  doom'd,  instanter,  to  spend  his  time 

For  the  next  three  months  at  Brixton ! 
And,  with  hands  upraised,  and  heart  elate. 
He  bless'd  the  sitting  magistrate ! 


Eneountereth  aoe 


XXX. 

By  chance  he  met  with  , 

And  it  tickled  him  to  the  core : 

For  he  could  not  teach  him  a  jingle  vice 
That  he  hadn't  got  before. 


and  rrttrelh  into  the 
bosom  of  his  domestic 
«iiclfc 


XXXI. 

And  the  Devil  tum'd  to  hide  the  mirth 

That  long'd  to  overflow : — 
"  Two  of  us  at  once  are  too  much  upon  earth. 

So  I  shall  go  back  below.*' 


The  Bridegroom  o/Bama. 


[N'OT, 


THE  BRIDEGROOM  OF  BARNA. 


*•  Deffoue  !-H>at«tiip  the  fleet  guell»« 
The  wind  in  speed  subdue ; 
Fear  cannot  fly  (o  swift,  so  well, 
As  veogeance  sUoll  punue !  "—Mrs  Hxmaxi. 


What  traveller  that  is  familiar  with 
Ireland^  and  has  walked  or  ridden 
along'  the  roads  of  that  country,  has 
not  remarked  th«  unwearying  dispo. 
sition  the  peasantry  who  happen  to 
journey  in  the  direction  he  is  proceed- 
ing in,  evince  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him«  or,  failing  that,  to  at  least 
shorten  and  sweeten  their  way  by  fol< 
lowing  close  at  his  heels,  whether  he 
be  on  horseback  or  a  pedestrian  ?  As 
they  are  naturally  a  most  inquisitive, 
as  well  as  social  race,  this  disposition 
on  their  part  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  gratification  of  their  propensi- 
ties. Should  you,  for  instance,  be  ac- 
companied by  a  friend,  there  are  nine 
chances  to  one-that  they  become  fami* 
liarly  acquainted  with  your  private 
business  or  family  history  ;  and  even 
if  alone,  and  disposed  to  repel  all  at- 
tempts  to  be  eommunipative,  they  aro 
sure  not  to  quit  you,  without  being 
enlightened  upon  some  part  of  your 
personal  affairs.  If  you  ride—they  will 
'*  take  the  weight "  of  your  horse,  cal- 
culating by  the  state  the  animal  is  in 
the  exact  distance  you  have  travelled ; 
bv  its  breed  and  grooming  the  proba* 
ble  amount  of  your  property  ;  and  as 
they  are  resolved  not  to  give  up  the 
chase  until  you  aro  run  to  earth  at 
the  next  park-gate  or  market*  town  to 
which  you  are  hound,  they  leave  you 
with  a  tolerable  guess  at  the  cause  of 
your  journey.  If  you  walk — the  mat- 
ter is  still  more  easily  settled ;  you 
have  less  chance  of  buffliog  them :  and 
the  style  of  your  dress,  the  appear- 
ance of  energy  or  fatigue^  the  knap- 
sack of  a  tourist,  or  the  unencumbered 
ease  and  delicate  cane  of  a  morning 
visiter,  are  all  satisfactory  mauifeata-. 
tions  of  your  intentions  or  pursuits. 
How  often  have  I  amused  myself  in 
crossing  the  scent,  by  suddenly  stop- 
ping  short,  and  affecting  tb  wait  for 
some  invisible  acquaintance  in  the 
rear,  and  thus  letting  these  persecutors 
get  a-head,  where  I  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  keep  them!— they  will  still  lin- 
ger behind,  and  if  you  hasten  to  out- 
atrip  them  by  superior  speed,  you  but 


overtake  a  fresh  group  of  tormentors, 
nor  can  you  reasonably  expect  any 
relief  until  the  close  of  the  day,  or  the 
arrival  at  your  destination, effects  your 
deliverance. 

I  had  just  pulled  up  at  the  summit 
of  a  long  hill,  in  one  of  the  wildest 
districts  of  the  county  Tipperarj, 
which  I  had  been  ascending  for  a 
'  tedious  half- hour,  in  a  oiui),  though 
bright  March  evening — in  order  to 
alight  and  walk  my  mare  down  the 
corresponding  declivity,  that  unveiled 
its  lengthy  and  precipitate  way  into  a 
champaign  country  of  extensive  and 
bleak  appearance. 

Having  loosened  the  saddle-girths 
a  little,  to  relieve  my  faithful  steed,  I 
turned  to  pursue  my  way,  when  1  per- 
ceived still  lingering  near  me  a  stran- 
ger who  had  kept  close  upon  my  track 
with  unwearied  pertinacity,  from  the 
town  of  Ballymore,  a  distance  of  seven 
or  eight  Irish  miles,  and  all  whose 
attempts  to  enter  into  conversat'on, 
however  graciously  offered,  I  had  most 
perseveringly  resisted,   not    from  a 
feeling  that  there  was  any  thing  ob- 
trusive in  the  individual,  but  simply 
that  I  was ««  not  i'  th«  vein."  As,  hoir- 
ever,  I  perceived  that  although  we  were 
ata  cross-road,  (a spot  where  four  roads 
meet,)  my  fellow-  traveller  was  about 
to  take  the  one  I  had  selected,  I  was 
now  iuduced  to  bestow  a  little  more 
attention  upon  him.  He  was  an  under- 
sized, athletic-looking   young   man, 
perhaps  about  twenty  years  of  age ; 
bull-necked,  with  a  powerful  chest, 
his  countenance  harsh  and  masuTC 
beyond  his  years,  with  a  month  which 
would  have  indicated  undisguised  fero- 
city, were  it  not  that  the  upper  part 
of  his  face  in  some  degree  relieved 
this  expression,  or  rather  diverted  at- 
tention from  it  by  a  hraad  forehead, 
and  a  quick,  bright,  but  restless  eye. 
Altogether  he  would  have  given  assu- 
i^noe  of  a  tremendous  physical  matu- 
rity, but  either  naturally  or  acciden- 
tally the  mould  had  been  marred-his 
right  arm  was  wanting,  as  the  empty 
sleeve  pinned  to  the  breast  of  Ids 
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jacket  too  plainly  showed ;  but  as  if 
detefmined  to  compensate  the  loss  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power,  he  carried 
in  his  left  hand  a  club,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  all  over  Munster,  a  wattle,  of 
such  prodigious  dimensions,  and  so 
loaded  at  the  heavier  end  with  lead,  as 
at  once  to  excite  my  surprise  and — 
shall  I  own  it? — distrust,  in  a  country 
where  I  knew,  by  a  recent  police  en- 
actment, such  murderous  weapons 
*were  prohibited.  And  yet  there  was 
sometning  fantastic  about  the  fellow's 
appearance  notwithstanding.  Instead 
of  the  customary  frieze  dress  of  the 
peasantry,  he  wore  an  old  and  much- 
rubbed  shooting-jacket  of  black  plush, 
in  the'  button-holes  of  which  he  had 
arranged  sundry  gay  feathers,  the  ulti- 
mate use  of  which  might  be  inferred 
from  a  quantity  of  fishing-tackle  twisted 
round  his  cap,  which  was  huntsman- 
shaped,  and  covered  with  a  bristling 
fox-skin  of  a  fiery-red  hue ;  his  feet 
were  bare,  and  he  had  his  strong  cor- 
duroy trousers  tucked  up  very  high, 
probably  to  aflTord  him  tho  greater 
facility  in  travelling. 

As  the  gaze  with  which  I  regarded 
my  companion  was  not  to  be  mistaken, 
even  by  stronger  assurance  than  he 
was  able  to  muster  in  his  face  at  the 
moment,  he  very  civilly  touched  his 
cap  and  said,  *'  He*d  be  bound  he  knew 
yrhere  I  was  going,  and  hc*d  be  proud 
to  show  me  the  way.** 

"  And  pray,  my  fine  fellow,  where 
do  you  suppose  1  am  going?  '*  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  ;  "  or  how  have 
you  been  able  to  learn  any  thing  of  my 
movements  ?  '* 

"  O  by  gonnies !  **  ho  said,  "  I 
know  well.  Did*nt  I  not  see  your  ho- 
nour in  Ballymore  this  morning  talk- 
in'  to  Father  Mick,  and  laughin'  with 
him  ;  an'  by  the  same  token  you*d  be 
sure  to  meet  him  this  evenin',  as,  of 
all  things,  you'd  like  to  see  an  Iribh 
weddin' ;  and  then  I  knew  at  wonst 
that  you'd  be  at  Hugh  Lawlor's  wed- 
din*. *Tis  there  Father  Mick  an'  half 
the  parish  '11  be  this  evenin*,  an'  there 
rU  be  myself,  with  the  help  o'  God. 
See,"  ho  added,  not  waiting  to  learn 
how  this  introduction  was  received — 
*'  sec,  sir,  over  the  hill  yonder,  about 
a  mile  an'  a  half,  you  can  jest'  spy  the 
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smoke  of  the  doin's  at  Davy  Nugent's. 
Hugh  Lawlor  is  to  have  Miss  Ellen 
afther  all,  an'  'tis  the  boys  of  Eliogarty 
are  glad  to  have  him  back  at  last; 
they  thought  they'd  never  see  him 
agin,  good,  bad,  or  indiflferent." 

*'  And  do  they  all  carry  such  slips 
of  palm  as  that  pretty  one  in  your  fist," 
I  could  not  help  saying,  ''  when  they 
go  to  welcome  back  a  friend  ?  '* 

The  fellow  grinned.  <*  What  bus!- 
ness  would  I  have  up  in  this  conn- 
thry  without  my  wattle,  sir,  when 
they're  all  Cumminses  about  us  here, 
an'  I  a  Dharrig  ?  *  Only  to  be  shure, 
now  that  Masther  Hugh  is  back,*an' 
to  be  married  to  a  Cummins,  I  sup- 
pose we*ll  have  some  sort  of  pace  an' 
quietness.  Gie  me  the  rein,  your  ho- 
nour, an*  I'll  lead  the  mare  easy,  an* 
you  can  keep  off  the  stones  on  thb 
^mooth  bit  o*  road." 

**  No,  I  thank  you ;  but  let  me  ask 
what  was  the  interesting  business  that 
deprived  the  barony  so  long  of  Mr 
Hugh's  presence  }  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  don't  hear  me,  I  believe. 
Pray,  what  kept  Master  Hugh  away 
so  long  ?  " 

*•  Wisha,  'tisn't  myself  very  well 
knows,  sir,*'  was  the  reply,  after  a 
slight  pause  and  an  inquisitive  glance. 
*<  People  said  a  deal  about  bis  bein' 
away.  He  was  fond  of  Miss  Ellen 
since  they  wor  childer ;  but  his  bein' 
a  Dharrig,  an'  all  belongin'  to  her 
Cumminses,  in  coorse  they  wor  mor- 
thal  enemies.  But  Hugh,  havin*  nei« 
ther  father  nor  mother,  nor  one  be- 
longin* to  liim  since  he  was  a  gor- 
sbon  ;  an'  havin'  fine  farms,  and 
bein*  his  own  masther,  nothin*  could 
keep  him  from  goiu*  about  Bama, 
that's  Nugent's — jest  yondher — an' 
bein'  a  great  scholar  entirely,  fit  for 
Thrinity  College,  shure — Ellen  was 
breakin*  her  heart  for  him,  an'  used 
to  meet  him  out  late  in  the  evenin'  un- 
knowent  to  her  family — an'  she  caught 
could,  an'  was  near  dyin',  (shure  she 
was  never  well  since,)  an*  thin  Hugh 
came  ofcener  to  find  out  how  she  was 
— an*  her  brother  Tom  watched  him, 
an  they  had  the  divil*8  own  murdher 
about  it.  Lawlor  wanted  to  go  away 
quietly,  an'  not  to  mind  Tom  Nugent's 


•  The  two  principal  clans  or  factions  of  tho  county  Tii)pcraTy  were  dkiingiiMh«d4>y 
the  epithets  of  Dharrig  and  Cwnmint,  for  which  we  bavo  never  learned  a  satisfactory 
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blackgaardin'  till  he  drew  a  cane- 
swoord  apoD  Lawlor,  an'  tould  bim  he 
was  a  Obtain  Rock,  an*  was  out  with 

the  Whiteboys  the  night The  mare 

has  a  stone,  bjr  yonr  leave,  sir.** 

Before  I  bad  time  to  see  what  the 
matter  was,  he  bad  disengaged  a  stone 
from  the  off  hind  hoof  of  the  animal^ 
and  resumed. 

«*  An*  so,  whatever  8tmgo;rm  they 
had  betas t  them,  Tom  Nugent  was 
ran  through  with  the  swoord,  an' 
left  for  dead,  an*  wasn't  expeeted  for 
a  long  time»  An*  Lawlor  kep*  out  o' 
the  way,  an'  Mrs  Nugent,  who  was  on 
her  deathbed,  gave  him  her  curse,  an* 
the  same  to  her  daughter  if  she  ever 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  him  ever 
afcher.  Still,  for  all  that,  when  the 
ould  woman  was  gone,  and  when  Miss 
Ellen  kep*  always  so  bad,  dvin*  in 
love  for  Hugh,  the  father  an*  the  bro- 
ther thought  it  a  sin  to  see  her  goin* 
to  the  grave  before  their  face — the 
creatur ! — an*  she  the  only  girl  o'  the 
whole  family,  an*  a  fine  fortun*,  an*  a 
great  education  entirely  at  the  nun- 
nery in  Thurles— so,  at  long  an'  last, 
they  forgiv  an*  forgot — an*  Tom  Nu- 
gent died  ov  a  decline,*  an*  then  the 
sisther  was  the  only  one  left  to  the 
ould  man — an'  Lawlor  kern  back  to 
Barna  ;  an'  bee  gonnies !  you  an*  111 
see  their  weddin*  this  blessed  night, 
pies  God." 

*^  But  how  do  the  Dharrigs  like 
Master  Hugh's  match,  my  friend  ?  '*  I 
asked.  "  He  must,  I  suppose,  be  a 
great  favourite  with  them."  At  once 
I  perceived  a  strong  change  to  pass 
over  his  face.  His  countenance  fell, 
and  a  hideous  expression  of  hate  fas- 
tened  on  it ;  but,  as  if  afraid  to  let  the 
feeling  be  observed,  he  quickly  re- 
sumed his  lively  tone.  ''  A  great  fa- 
vourite is  it  ?  Ah,  *twas  he  that  was  I 
There  wasn't  such  a  boy  in  the  five 
counties  for  runnin'— leapin* — throwin' 
a  stone,  or  any  one  thing;  but,  O 
Lord  I  O  Lord  I  tbi  thi  th!  seo 
what  a  sight  o*  people  are  crowdin' 
down  yondher,  in  all  directions,  t6 
Barna!" 

By  this  time  we  had  descended  the 
declivity,  and  had  gained  the  level 
road,  which,  after  straggling  for  about 
half  a  mile  over  a  sullen  moor,  led  into 
traces  of  cultivation,  and  finally  open- 
ed through  broad  fields,  gay-looking. 


and  green  with  the  eariy  wheat,  i 
sionally  absorbing  into  its  line  a  hare^ 
heent  (or  by*>road,)  with  an  additional 
share  of  travellers,  apparently  wend- 
ing in  the  direction  we  were  going:, 
until  by  the  time  we  had  passed  the 
gentle  ascent,  above  which  the  chioi- 
neys  of  Barna  had  long  been  peering, 
the  numbers  had  increased  to  a  goodly 
crowd  of  the  most  diversified  appear- 
ance ;  and  all,  as  my  companion  assert- 
ed,  evidently  bound  for  festivity. 
Snug-looking  farmers  on  horseback, 
with  their  wives  mounted  behind 
them ;  jaunty  young  men,  of  that 
doubtful  rank,  known  nowhere  but  in 
Ireland,  designated  **  half-sirsy"  con- 
spicuous by  the  ambitious  cut  of  their 
bottle-green  or  stone-blue  riding- 
coats  and  peppery  nags  ^jirtg/es,  laden 
with  gentry  from  the  neighbouring 
towns ;  quilt-covered  carts,  filled  with 
colonies  of  village  coquettes,  clad  in 
all  the  awful  armour  of  rural  beauty  • 
with  a  host  beside,  that  may  best  be 
enumerated  by  quoting  the  satisfactory 
catalogue  compiled  upon  a  more  an- 
cient and  celebrated  occasion. 

**  There  were  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  and 

tailors. 
And  cobblers,  and  weavers,  and  nsilen. 
And  fifers,  and  sogers,  and  Bailors, 

Assembled  at  Ballyporeen." 

Amongst  the  foremost  of  the  scram- 
bling pedestrians,  were  to  be  seen  two 
or  three  couples  of  boccoghs — the 
sturdy  beggars  of  the  country,  a  hate- 
ful, and  generally  a  most  profligate  set 
of  scoundrels — one  acting  a  stone- 
blind  object,  in  a  long  loose  coat  of 
grey  freeze  and  a  filthy  nightcap,  led 
by  another  with  a  shrivelled  arm, 
which  he  thrust,  with  little  ceremony, 
upon  the  attention  of  the  passengers ; 
both  together  shrieking  out  an  abomi<» 
nable  supplication  in  6  alt,  vrith  all 
their  might  and  main,  letting  the  har- 
mony pause  after  the  following  fa« 
shion : — 

**  Good  Chrest— yans  giTe  your  charity — 
To  the  poor  bh'nd  object— 
Never  see  the  blessed—. 
Light  o'  day — for  Jesus- 
Sake  have  pity  on  the—.' 
Poor  blind  object — (&c  da  capo,) 

Great  was  the .  commiseration  be- 
stowed upon  those  alHIcted  sufiferers  by 
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the  tender-hearted  of  the  softer  sex,  as 
they  harried  oo.  Upon  the  mascu- 
line  portion  of  the  crowd,  they  ap- 
peared to  prodnce  little  effect;  and 
the  stroller  at  my  side — who>  by  the 
way»  seemed  to  know  every  one>  and 
to  be  uniyersally  known — evinced  a 
most  unqualified  contempt  for  those 
mendicants. 

"  Bad  'cess  to  yez  1  Bryny  Boc- 
cogh,  an*  your  blind  eyes,  you  villyan  I 
*tis  you  that'll  have  another  tune  in 
your  throat  to-night  aftber  you  clear 
your  sight  with  eight  or  ten  dandys 
of  punch ;" — here  a  fresh  group  of 
characters  caught  bis  attention — *<  Ah  I 
Jacky-tbe-Danco/  no  fear  you  should 
miss  Lawlor*s  weddin'.  What  a  dou- 
ble-shuffle you'll  cut  upon  the  barn- 
floor  by-'n-by  !  Padeen-na-piperab, 
how  is  every  bit  of  you  ?  Oh,  mur- 
dherl  what  a  call  there*  11  be  to-night 
upon  your  chanter  I  Kantheen  asthore, 
take  care  of  your  father's  pipes,  an' 
keep  the  childer  away  from  him  when 
he's  play  in',  fear  they'd  make  a  hole 
in  bis  music.  Hah,  dhar  dhieu  I"  he 
exclaimed  of  a  sudden — "  look  at  all 
the  Cumminses  going  yondher  the  field 
^'tis  a  black  day  for  some  one  the  day 
ho  tuck  up  with  them ! " 

Thus  my  itinerant  acquaintance 
rambled  on,  occasionally  receiving  the 
salutations  of  his  neighbours,  in  the 
shape  of  an  "  Ah,  Bush,  are  you 
there  ?  "  "  Yerrah,  Bush,  what  brings 
you  to  this  quarter  ? "  *•  Bush,  you 
villyan,  you're  up  to  some  mischief 
now,  ril  be  bail  I "  and  so  forth ;  and 
it  was  observable  that  the  heartiness 
of  Mr  Bush  produced  by  no  means  a 
corresponding  share  of  jocularity  on 
the  part  of  his  acquaintances.  On  the 
contrary,  I  thought  they  all  seemed  to 
regard  htm  with  coolness,  and  some  to 
shrink  from  his  recognition  altogether 
with  aversion. 

Wo  had  now  approached  the  scene 
of  iotended  festivity.  Turning  short 
off  the  high-road,  a  narrow  lane  or 
avenue,  skirted  by  clumps  of  elder 
and  black  thorn  trees,  brought  us  to  a 
rudo  open  gateway,  passing  through 
which,  the  house  and  messuages  of 
Barna  stood  before  us.  The  dwelling 
was  a  long,  irregular  building,  no 
doubt  formerly  of  only  one  story,  hut 
which  appeared  in  later  years  to  have 
been  raised  another,  enlarged  and  dig- 
nified with  a  slated  roof;  a  neglected 


flower-bed  or  two  sloped  below  the 
windows,  and  with  a  screen  of  climatla 
and  woodbine,  that  clambered  Over  the 
door,  showed  some  softer  spirit  had 
once  shed  an  influence  about  a  spot 
suflSciently' harsh  in  its  general  fea- 
tures. A  huge  range  of  buildings,  as 
usual  in  Irish  farm-houses,  projected 
at  right  angles,  like  wings,  from  the 
dwelling,  and  with  the  main  building 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square ;  the 
fourth  being  occupied  by  an  immense 
stone-paved  yard,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  were  piled  a  heap  of  ploughs, 
carts,  and  other  utensils  of  husbandry, 
that  had  been  hastily  cleared  away  to 
leave  the  area  free  upon  this  festive 
occasion.  The  whole  was  environed 
hj  an  extensive  garden  and  orchard, 
and  sheltered  in  the  rear  by  some  ven- 
erable lime-trees  and  elms. 

All  within  and  around  the  place 
was  a  scene  of  the  highest  bustle  and 
animation ;  the  yard  was  thronged 
with  the  country  guests  getting  them- 
selves to  rights  after  the  journey, 
and  resounded  with  laughter,  con- 
gratulation, and  music.  The  hum- 
bler class  of  visiters  were  ushered 
at  once  to  the  banquet  prepared  for 
their  reception,  in  the  long  range  of 
lateral  buildings  already  mentioned ; 
while  those  of  a  higher  rank,  or  the 
immediate  connexions  of  the  family, 
were  introduced  to  the  dwelling-house, 
and  received  by  the  hosts  themselves. 
On  my  arrival,  I  was  met  by  Father 
O'Hea,  the  worthy  priest,  under 
whose  auspices  I  ventured,  prompted 
by  curiosity,  to  appear  at  Barna,  an 
uninvited  guest.  He  had  already  been 
occupied — for  it  was  Shrovetide— in 
uniting  several  other  creatures,  impa- 
tient for  happiness,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  had  just  arrived 
in  time  to  be  my  chaperon  to  the  bridal 
circle.  It  requires  slight  preface  to 
establish  your  claim  at  any  time  to 
Irish  hospitality,  above  all,  upon  a 
wedding  occasion ;  I  therefore  felt  no 
surprise  on  receiving  at  the  threshold 
a  cordial  welcome  and  shake  of  the 
hands  from  old  Davy  Nugent  himself, 
a  ruddy,  respectable  little  man,  in  a 
cauliflower  wig  and  top-boots.  We 
were  ushered,  by  him,  to  an  interior 
apartment,  which,  though  of  capacious 
dimensions,  was  crowded  with  the 
elite  of  Mr  Nugent's  fellow- parishion- 
ers.    My  attention,  however,  in  the 
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midst  of  this  gayi  but  incongruous  as- 
sembljy  was  at  once  riveted  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom;  and  whether 
the  sequel  of  their  extraordinary  story 
has  had  any  thing  to  do  in  heightening 
the  interest  they  excited,  I  know  not ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years,  that  they  appeared 
from  the  moment  I  first  beheld  them 
two  things  totally  different  from  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged— a  pair 
marked  out,  as  it  were,  by  nature  to 
be  memorable  in  their  generation. 

As  young  Lawlor,  the  bridegroom, 
advanced  to  assure  me,  .l>eing  a 
stranger,  of  his  satisfaction  at  meet- 
ing any  friend  of  his  respected  pastor, 
he  necessarily  first  engaged  my  atten- 
tion. There  was  something  indescrib" 
able  in  the  man.  Scarcely  arrived  at 
maturity,  his  frame  had  all  the  fulness 
and  development  of  one  in  the  prime 
of  life ;  and,  aided  by  a  commanding 
stature,  and  an  ease  of  manner  and 
fluency  of  address,  which  courts  will 
not  sometimes  bestow,  and  which  yet 
sometimes  may  be  found  in  cottages, 
he  was  admirably  calculated  for  making 
an  impression  upon  those  he  address- 
ed. 1  was  about  to  say  an  agreeable 
one — but  it  was  not  so  ;  his  dark 
handsome  face  and  deep  flashing  eye 
would  have  been  resistless  but  for  a 
certain  furtive  expression  that  every 
now  and  then— at  all  times — in  the 
repose  of  thought  or  excitement  of 
argument,  hastily  overshadowed  them, 
causing  the  smile  to  vanish,  and  tho 
glance  to  shrink  from  yours,  and  then 
was  gone  in  a  moment ;  but  not  until 
it  had  jarred  the  pleasure  reflected  by 
his  presence,  as  the  dip  of  a  flitting 
wing  breaks  up  the  surface  of  a  sum- 
mer lake.  I  saw  him  but  this  evening, 
yet  in  that  brief  space  I  hoarded  the 
vivid  recollections  of  an  age  of  obser- 
vation. I  could  not  but  remark  him 
if  it  were  only  for  the  strong  relief  in 
which  he  stood  out  from  the  crowd 
around,  and  an  air  of  abstraction,  from 
which  he  was  never  entirely  divested 
through  all  the  festivity,  save  when 
his  eyes  Tested  upon  the  form,  or  his 
voice  responded  to  the  accents  of, 
Ellen  Nugent ;  **  for  then  ear,  eyes, 
and  heart  would  all  awake." 

*'  This,'*  he  said,  bringing  me  Tor- 
ward,  "  is  the  fair  girl  who  has  con- 
descended to  take  charge  of  my  hap- 
piness ;  **  and  I  bowed  low  before  one 
.of  the  brightest  and  most  delicate 
creatures  1  have  ever  beheld.  Her 
pale  gold  hair,  deep  blue  melancholy 


eyes,  and  pure  colourleu  cheek,  com- 
bined with  a  form  light  and  faery-like 
as  ever  danced  in  a  moonlieam,  re- 
minded one  less  of  an  earthly  being, 
than  of  some  mournful  angel  doomoi 
for  a  while  to  hover  amongst  man. 
kind,  waiting  for  the  appointed  mo. 
ment  to  wing  home  to  its  naUve  world. 
As  my  friend,  Mr  Bush,  had  ioti- 
mated,  I  perceived  traces  of  recent 
ill  health  in  this  interesting  girl,  whose 
excessive  fragility  of  frame  migbt 
well  awaken  apprehension.  While 
her  betrothed  lingered  at  her  side,  sbe 
looked  one  of  the  happiest  of  the 
happy.  It  was  only  during  his  mo- 
mentary absence  that  her  spirits  seem- 
ed to  waver ;  she  then  evinced  symp- 
toms of  anxiety  and  dejection,  such  as 
persons  exhibit  who  are  conscious  that 
a  beloved  object  is  exposed  to  danger 
that  by  their  presence  only  can  be 
averted.  Knowing  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  her  story,  I  was  not 
surprised  at  this ;  but  I  could  not  avoid 
feeling  there  was  less  appearance  of 
heartfelt  felicity  about  this  young 
couple  than  the  agreeable  termination 
of  so  disastrous  a  courtship  might 
warrant. 

After  waiting  some  time  for  a  Doc-^ 
tor  O'Drizzle,  a  principal  accessary, 
I  understood,  to  all  merry-meetings,  it 
was  announced  that  this  important 
personage  had  arrived,  and  a  summons 
to  dinner  was  the  immediate  eonsc- 
tjuence. 

*'  Mrs    Mackesy,    allow  me   the 

f pleasure,  ma'am — to  the  big  parlonr, 
aJies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  please-* 
Tim  Carroll^  see  that  the  neighbours 
outside  are  comfortable  —  Father 
Hennessy  (to  the  coadjutor)  youVe 
young  and  hearty,  will  yon  help  Miss 
Nelly  (a  venerable  spinster)  to  do  the 
honours  to  the  bojs  and  girb  that 
haven* t  room  with  us  ?  " 

Thus  gabbled  old  Davy  Nugent,  as 
he  marshalled  us  to  the  big  parlour, 
which  well  deserved  the  appellation : 
at  all  times  a  g^odly-siz  'd  apartment, 
even  in  Eliogarty,  where  architects 
are  less  circumscribed  than  in  Maryle- 
bone,  the  room  had  been^  hastily  en- 
larged to  three  times  its  dimensions,  hj 
the  simple  and  accommodating  prin- 
ciple of  removing  a  partition,  and 
letting  into  it  what  very  much  re- 
semble^ a  beautified  ham.  Here  the 
chief  banquet  was  spread,  and  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  most  important 
guests,  amongst  whom,  probably  as 
being  the  greatest  stranger,  I  found 
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I  had  a  dbtinguighed  place.  After 
events  have  bo  impreiied  upon  my 
TCColleetion  every  trifling  detail  of  a 
seeoey  which  would  otherwise  have 
mrited  into  indistinctness  among 
the  ocourrences  of  an  active  life,  that 
I  most  be  pardoned  such  reminiscen- 
ces. Yet,  under  the  most  ordinary  ci r- 
cumstances,  a  genuine  Irish  weddiDg 
is  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten  ;  and 
the  present  one  might  have  served  as 
a  specimen  par  excdlence  of  that  high 
festival  of  good  fellowship  and  fun.— 
**  Father  O'Hea*  grace  if  you  please  f' 
and  in  a  moment  the  hondred-and- 
odd  eager  faces  and  voluhle  tongues 
were  seized  with  a  becoming  gravity, 
while  the  priest  uttered  a  benediction 
less  characterized  by  its  length  than 
fervour ;  at  the  same  time  I  observed 
the  greater  number  of  the  guests  de- 
aeribe  some  mysterious  signs  upon 
their  foreheads,  and  plump  we  all  sat 
down,  and  then  the  long  array  of 
turkeys,  hams,  and  sirloins,  no  longer 
smoked  in  vain.  Dire  was  the  tumult ! 
i^the  windows  of  the  apartment,, 
though  it  was  chilling  spring,  were 
necessarily  open  to  temper  the  atmos- 
phere within  \  and  the  pronouncing  of 

•  grace  was  at  once  the  signal  to  our 
fellow-travellers  in  the  adjacent  build*- 
inga  to  sympathize  with  us,  and  to  a 
brigade  of  pipers  to  open  their  har- 
monious batteries  upon  every  quarter 
of  the  establishment.  They  were  ably 
supported  by  a  reserve  of  beggars, 
vrbo,  the  moment  attention  was  pro- 

.  perly  diverted  from  matters  of  minor 
importance,  beset  every  window  and 
avenue,  and  with  .their  squabbling, 
shouting,  and  objurgations,  literally 
^<  filled  up  each  pause  the  bagpipers 
had  made,*' 

**  Tim  Carroll — a>rue — will  you  go 
out  and  see  that  Bill  Pagan  keeps 
away  them  vagabones  from  the  win- 
dows—let him  get  aflail*-do  you  hear 
Toe-^ajiaiit  "   "  Father,"  interjected 

•  the  gentle  voice  of  Ellen   Nugent, 
-  **not  on  this  evening — let  the  poor 

•  creatures  have  it  their  own  way  to- 
night. I  see  that  sad  boy  Tom  Bush  is 
baek  again  in  the  country ;  I  thought*' 
-^sbe  suddenly  stopped  and  looked 
away.  **  Ellen — my  pet— that  fellow 
was  never  born  to  be  dhrowned— 
Mrs  O'Shaughnessy,  the  pleasure  of 
a  glass  o'  wine,  if  you  please — Doctor 
0*Drizzle,  may  1  trouble  yon— Mrs 
O*agla8a-vnow,good  people,  take  care 
of  yourselves— see  if  ye  can  make  your 

.  4inneni  1 "  &6.  te. 
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As  I  happened  to  sit  near  yonng 
Lawlor,  I  had  occasionally  some  chat 
with  him,  as  well  as  his  manifold  oc- 
cupations would  admit,  and  found  him 
as  superior  to  his  class  in  intelligence 
as  in  appearance.  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  respecting  my  pedestrian 
acquaintance,  of  whom  I  had  just 
heard  mention,  and  received  by  no 
means  a  satisfactory  character  of  him. 
He  was  a  foundling,  and  derived  his 
name  from  the  bush  or  thicket  in  which 
he  had  been  discovered — had  been 
brought  up,  the  evil,  unaided,  wretch- 
ed childhood  and  youth  of  an  Irish 
country  pauper — had  got  into  habits 
of  the  most  inveterate  vice — was  tur- 
bulent and  brutal  in  his  conduct ;  and, 
in  an  affray  between  the  faction  to 
which  he  attached  himself  and  their 
opponents,  received  an  injury  which 
led  to  the  loss  of  his  arm.  He  was 
skilful — Lawlor  added — as  a  marker 
for  the  country  gentlemen,  and  gen- 
erally knowing  about  field  sports ; 
but  he  had  lately  been  imprisoned  for 
some  offence,  and  had,  my  informant 
supposed,  but  just  now  returned. 

These  remarks  induced  allusions  to 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  Lawlor  was  not  com- 
municative. He  seemed  careless  of 
disclosing  his  opinions  to  a  stranger, 
and  confined  himself  to  comments  on 
the  supineness  of  the  neighbouring 
magistrates,  to  which  he  principally  at- 
tributed the  increase  of  crime  and  in- 
subordination;  an  opinion  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  viceroy  himself,  who,  on  a 
late  occasion,  had  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  service  of  those  functionaries, 
in  terms  that  pretty  plainly  implied  he 
considered  **  they  loved  their  own 
bams  better  than  the  public  weal." 

Though  Lawlor  was  *•  one  of  the 
people,*'  and  a  Catholic,  with,  It  might 
be  supposed,  all  the  prejudices  and 
sense  of  wrongs — real  or  imaginary— 
of  his  class  and  creed,  I  found  him  dis- 
posed to  impress  me  with  an  idea  of 
his  liberality  in  politics.  He  painted 
Whiteboyism  and  secret  meetmgs  in 
the  most  odious  colours,  until  the  very 
force  of  his  language  led  me  to  sus- 
pect its  earnestness.  We  had  not, 
however,  much  time  fur  such  disquisi- 
tions :  the  mirth,  without  ancl  around, 
waxed  •»  ikst  and  fUrious."  We  had 
dined,  and  were  lapped  in  the  joyous 
iadttlgence  of  the  hour  succeeding  din- 
ner ;  the  port  and  sherry  were  lubri- 
eating  the  tongues  inside,  while  po- 
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teenand  porter  were  lending  tone  to 
the  throats  without ;  the  pipers  played 
brisker  than  everj  while  boccoghs 
and  beggars  danced  in  the  yard  with 
the  wild  delight  of  slaves  in  a  satur- 
nalian  emancipation.  A  ring  having 
been  cleared  before  the  windows,  in 
the  midst  of  it  was  placed  a  smooth 
wooden  platter  or  trencherj  and  Mr 
Bush  coming  forward,  made  his  best 
bow  to  the  gentry  in  the  parlour,  and 
flourishing  his  wattle,  proceeded  to 
dance  a  hornpipe  upon  the  dish,  care- 
fully confining  the  sphere  of  his  salta- 
tion to  its  limited  circumference. 
This,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  an  Irish  peasant's  ac- 
eomplishments ;  and  to  do  Tom  Bush 
justice,  he  performed  his  task  to  per- 
fection, concluding,  as  they  say  in  the 
playbills,  with  a  **  paralysing"  brand* 
ish  of  his  weapon,  and  another  obei- 
sance to  the  company.  A  fresh  tum- 
bler of  punch  was,  by  Hugh  Lawlor'a 
directions,  handed  to  him~s-a  refresh- 
ing compliment  it  would  be  degener- 
ate in  a  host  or  bridegroom  to  omit  at 
the  close  of  such  a  piece  of  iogonuity. 
The  vagrant,  placing  his  cudgel  under 
his  arm  and  raising  aloft  the  beaker, 
advanced  to  the  window  to  return 
thanks.  **  Healths  apiece  to  ye,  gen- 
teels,  an*  my  blessin*,  Masther  Hugh, 
an*  the  blessed  Virgin's  on  you  an*  Miss 
Ellen  every  day  ye  see  a  pavin*  stone, 
an*  may  ye  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long  1  **  He  had  just  uttered  the  bene- 
diction, and  was  about  to  confirm  it 
by  dndning  the  glass,  when  it  was 
shattered  to  fragments  in  his  grasp, 
cutting  his  solitary  hand  severely  in 
the  crash.  A  stone  flung  from  the 
rear  of  the  crowd,  either  by  design  or 
accident,  was  the  cause  of  this  untime- 
ly and  ominous  interruption.  Yield- 
ing at  once  to  the  impulse  of  his  savage 
nature,  the  fellow  snatched  his  blud- 
geon, and  turning  round,  without  en- 
quiry  or  hesitation,  felled  the  person 
who  stood  next  him  to  the  ground. 
This  happened  to  be  no  other  than  Tim 
Carroll,  an  official  high,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  household  of  old  Nugent, 
and  still  higher  in  his  estimation  and 
that  of  his  followers,  who  at  once  burst 
through  the  crowd  upon  the  offender, 
and  laid  him  low  by  the  side  of  Carroll. 
A  general  fray  now  ensued.  Bush,  it 
will  be  remembered,  belonged  to  the 
faction  of  the  Dharrigs,  to  whom  he 
had  strongly  recommended  himself  by 
his  reckless  and  abandoned  daring. 
Several  of  this  clan,  as  was  natural^ 


had  attended  the  wedding  of  th^rprin- 
cipal  chief,  and  now  instantly  rose  em 
masse,  and  roshed  from  the  diffeceot 
tables  at  which  they  had  been  carous- 
ing, to  avenge  their  prostrate  and 
insulted  favourite.  Arming  themselves 
with -loosened  paving  stones,  (for  they 
had  left  offensive  weapons  at  home 
upon  this  occasion,)  and  raising  their 
cry  of  combat — "  Here*a  Dhairig ! " 
they  dashed  upon  the  defenceieas 
Cumminses  with  resistless  effect.  The 
stones  flew  in  every  direction,  sweeping 
down  all  before  them  with  the  devas- 
tation of  grape-shot,  dashing  through 
the  open  doors,  and  shivering  to  pieces 
the  windows  of  the  surrounding  build- 
ings. So  sudden  and  unexpected  was 
the  outbreak — scarcely  occupying  as 
many  seconds  as  it  has  taken  wordi  to 
describe  it—that  not  one  of  any  influ- 
ence amongst  the  assembled  guests 
had  time  to  stay  the  tumult  before  it 
had  risen  to  a  height  that  threatened 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Be- 
fore the  dismayed  host,  seconded  by 
his  reverend  guests,  the  clergymen, 
could  gain  the  yard,  the  Cumminses 
•^in  other  words— the  dwellers  abont 
Barna  and  its  vicinity,  including  all 
the  immediate  retainers  of  the  Nn- 
gents  —  had  rallied,  and  were  doing 
deadly  battle,  hand  to  hand,  with  their 
opponents,  while  fierce  shouta  of — 
"  Here*s  Dharrig  I  *'— "  Here's  Cum- 
mins 1"  were  blent  with  the  shrieks 
of  affrighted  women,  and  the  loud  bat- 
tering of  the  missiles,  as  they  told  upon 
the  walls  and  windows  of  the  edifice. 
At  imminent  peril  to  themselves,  Davy 
Nugent  and  the  priests  flung  them- 
selves among  the  combatants,  and, 
with  uplifted  hands  and  voices,  be- 
sought them  to  have  mercy  npon  each 
other,  and  respect  for  the  holy  sacra- 
ment they  had  assembled  to  celebrate. 
«<  The  ould  masther,*'  as  I  found  he 
was  familiarly  termed,  limited  his  ex- 
ertions to  indignant  expostulation;  bnt 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that  bis  reve* 
rend  assistants  enforced  their  remon- 
strances with  the  more  logical  appli- 
cation of  two  stout  horsewhips,  whose 
arguments  were  too  convincing  to  be 
long  resisted,  and  the  rival  factions  at 
length  retired— 

**  As  moantain  waves  from  wasted  lands 
Sweep  hack  to  ocean  blae  1 " 

I  was  so  amazed  at  this  scene  of 
strife  and  clamour,  that  I  scarce  no- 
ticed the  effects  it  had  npon  my  eom- 
panions.    I  saw,  howe?erj  th^t  Hugh 
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Lawlor  sprang  up  at  the  first  cry  of 
bis  faction,  but  Ellen  Nugent  was  in- 
stantly at  his  side ;  she  clung  to  his 
arm,  terrified  at  the  scene  withobt, 
but  doubly  anxious,  it  seemed,  to  pre- 
vent her  lover  from  mingling  in  it, 
although  he  assured  her  repeatedly  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  act  as  a 
mediator  in  the  conflict.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  ;  she  appeared  filled  with  a 
dread  of  his  leaving  her  presence  for 
a  moment,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  yield,  and  wait  the  efforts  of  her 
lather's  and  the  priests'  interference. 

When  peace  was  established,  it  was 
found  that  the  number  of  wounded 
happily  bore  slight  proportion  to  the 
combatants ;  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tim  Carroll,  who  was  severely 
hurt  by  the  left-hander  he  had  re- 
ceived, no  serious  results  were  to  be 
apprehended  to  those  engaged  in  the 
affray.  Hugh  Lawlor  having  now 
been  permitted  by  his  fair  fiancee  to 
join  her  father,  took  the  opportunity 
of  severely  reprimanding  Bush,  who, 
thanks  to  the  thickness  of  his  peri- 
cranium, was  fast  regaining  his  facul- 
ties, for  the  wanton  enormity  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  in  committing  the 
assault  that  had  led  to  so  inauspicious 
an  interruption  of  their  harmony.  He 
ordered  him  at  once  to  depart,  and  not 
make  his  appearance  again  at  Bama, 
adding,  that  a  strict  watch  should  be 
kept  upon  him  in  case  the  life  of 
Carroll  should  be  endangered.  Far 
from  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  con. 
trition,  the  fellow  replied  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  sullenness  and  defiance,  mut- 
tering, it  appeared,  in  an  imdergrowl, 
some  taunting  words,  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  be  well  if  some  people  felt 
the  same  dislike  to  bloody  hands  that 
they  did  to  broken  heads.  What- 
ever might  be  implied  by  these  words, 
they  seemed  to  exasperate  the  bride- 
groom to  frenzy — he  wrenched  the 
fatal  cudgel  from  the  grasp  of  its 
owner,  and  dragging  him  to  the  gate- 
way, beat  him  from  its  threshold  like 
a  dog.  Slowly,  and  with  hell-fire 
glaring  in  his  eyes,  Tom  Bush,  still 
feeing  his  ejector,  withdrew.  When 
he  had  got  some  distance  from  the 
gate,  he  pointed  significantly  to  the 
branch  of  a  mighty  elm  that  projected 
over  the  avenue,  shook  his  hand  fiercely 
at  young  Lawlor,  and  plunged  into 
the  darkness  of  the  gathering  night, 
with  which  peals  of  distant  thunder, 
announcmg  an  approaching  storm, 
now  began  to  nungle. 

There  wero  tery  few  spectators  of 


this  occurrence.  Unluckily,  in  Ireland 
scenes  of  popular  violence  and  strife 
are  too  frequent  to  produce  much  im- 
pression— the  moment,  therefore,  the 
shortlived  battle  of  the  factions  had 
subsided,  the  revellers  returned  with 
a  tenfold  zest  to  the  conviviality  of 
their  respective  circles.  The  tables, 
which  had  been  so  plenteonsly  be- 
stowed, and  so  rapidly  relieved  of  their 
goodly  viands,  were  in  the  meanwhile 
removed — the  apartments  were  gaily 
lighted  up,  and  preparations  for  dan- 
cing commenced.  Hugh  Lawlor  had 
by  this  time  rejoined  us,  quite  unruf- 
fled by  the  incident  that  had  just  oc- 
curred, save  that  his  face,  I  thought, 
looked  paler  than  when  he  had  left 
us  ;  but  he  was  at  the  side  of  Ellen 
in  a  moment  more,  and  every  other 
thought  was  lost  in  the  looks  of  eager* 
ness  and  delight  with  which  he  drank 
in  her  beauty.  The  cheerful  glass, 
with  its  accompanying  toast  and  joyous 
laugh,  now  circulated  merrily— the 
old  related  their  choicest  stories — the 
young  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be 
unpaired,  told  each  other  of  their 
hardest  rides  over  thestiffest  countries; 
while  those  who  had  a  pretty  partner 
at  their  side,  (and, they  were  the  ma- 
jority,) whispered  those  tales  that 
sound  sweetest  in  the  ears  of  a  single . 
auditor.  I  perceived  that  Father  Mick 
was  absent  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  now  a  little  sleek*  headed 
man  entered  the  room,  and,  looking 
up  towards  the  head  of  the'  table  at 
old  Davy  Nugent,  made  a  low  how; 
whereupon  Ellen  Nugent  turned  very 
pale,  and  then  red,  and  then  still  paler; 
and  young  Lawlor  sprang  up,  and 
catching  her  hand,  gently  drew  it 
within  his  arm ;  and  then  il  the  gen- 
tlemen rose,  and  each  seized  a  lady, 
and  Davy  Nugent  led  out,  with  a 
jaunty  air,  Mrs  Mackesy,  bobbing 
like  a  peony  in  her  scarlet  bombazine. 
And  so  we  went  back  to  the  small  par- 
lour, or,  as  they  would  call  it  in  a  fine 
house,  the  drawing-room.  And  there 
was  Father  Mick  in  his  alb  and  sur- 

glice,  looking  quite  venerable,  and  the 
oly  water  and  his  breviary  before 
him  on  a  little  table,  and  near  him 
the  sleek-headed  herald  before  men- 
tioned— the  clerk  of  the  chapel — a 
useful  attendant  upon  the  occasion. 
And  then  there  was  a  crowding  and 
pressing  forward ;  and  I  being  a  thin 
man,  and  easily  slipped  over  in  a 
throng,  found  myself  very  much  in  the 
rear.  But  I  could  see  the  top  of  Hugh 
Laiflor's  stately*  head,  and  could  ima"* 
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gine  him  whispering  Bome  words  of 
encouragement  to  £Uen»  perhaps  bid* 
ding  her  remember  his  long  and  ar<^ 
duous>  and  once  hopeless  sult>  and 
blessing  this  hour  that  so  brightly 
repaid  him  for  all.  After  some  low- 
voiced  conversation  for  a  few  minutes, 
Father  Micic  opened  his  breviary,  and 
every  one  knelt  down  •  a  few  words 
were  said  %  a  prayer  uttered,  and  an 
amen  pronounced  \  and  Ellen  Nugent 
rose  up  for  life  and  in  death  the  wife 
of  Hugh  Lawior.  Then  the  rushing 
was  greater  than  ever;  but  Lawior 
was  before  them  all ;  he  had  folded 
his  Ellen  to  his  bosom,  and  laughing, 
as  he  disappointed  those  who  sought 
to  anticipate  him,  bestowed  upon  her 
pure  lips  a  most  emphatic  kiss ;  where- 
upon I  could  not  close  my  ears  to  the 
conviction,  that  a  mighty  rustling  and 
smacking  resounded  through  the  apart* 
menff  even  as  if  every  woman  in  the 
room  was  being  kissed-^not  excepting 
Mrs  Mackesy  herself,  who,  however, 
gave  old  Davy  Nugent  a  reproachful 

Sunch  on  the  head  as  she  was  wiping 
er  mouth,  wiuch  set  his  wig  marvel- 
lously awry. 


The  sudden  burst  of  bagpipe^  reint 
forced  by  a  strong  detaohmmit  of 
fiddlers,  that  now  resoooded  fiom 
every  corner  of  the  abode,  annonneed 
the  impatience  of  the  humbler  gaetts 
for  the  presence  of  the  fair  bride  and 
her  party.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
husband,  Ellen  led  the  way  to  the 
apartments  assigned  for  danciogt  and 
taking  their  place  at  the  head  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  couplej  the  happy  pair 
led  oiT  the  country -dance  to  the  ap. 
propriate  measure  of  HomU  to  the  wtd* 
ding.  The  reign  of  innocent  and  fro- 
lic mirth  was  now  fully  established  ; 
and  it  was  early  dawn  that  saw  the 
conclusion  of  the  nuptiab  of  Bama. 
As  I  had  to  travel  some  miles  in  as 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  I  had 
comoy  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
long-promised  visit  to  a  friend,  I  took 
my  leave  early  in  the  night,  waiting 
merely  to  contribute  a  trifle  to  the 
collection  made  for  the  priest— one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  his  support  in 
a  conntry  where  no  provision  is  by 
law  established  for  the  Roman  Catbo« 
lie  clergy. 
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While  all  was  light  and  gaiety 
within  the  bridal  mansion  of  Bama, 
one  of  those  tempests  which,  during 
the  equinox,  visit  the  islands  of  tho 
Atlantiq  with  such  extraordinary  vio- 
lence, was  raging  far  and  near  with- 
out. The  wind  swept  the  hills  with 
the  roar  and  fury  of  a  hurricane,  and 
seemed  to  pause  only  in  its  career 
when  out-bellowed  by  the  thunder, 
which  burst  forth  in  tremendous  and 
long- continued  peals  through  the  ad- 
-vancing  night.  The  rain  descended 
in  torrents,  drifting  in  sheets  along 
the  country,  and  swelling  the  moun* 
iain  streams  until  they  rose  above 
their  channels,  and  rushed  down  to 
aid  in  the  conflict  of  the  doTastating 
elements.  Amid  the  tumultuous  din 
of  merriment  and  music  at  the  abode 
of  Davy  Nugent,  such  a  storm,  if 
heard  at  all,  was  little  heeded ;  but  in 
the  quieter  abodes  of  the  surrounding 
country,  its  terrors  were  impressively 
felt  and  were  long  remembered. 
Amongst  those  who  sat  listening  to 
its  effects,  crowded  round  a  cheerful 
and  happy  hearth,  that  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  desolation  outside, 
was  the  familj^  of  Miyor  Walker,  a 
goatbrnan  of  independont  foitono. 


and  a  magistrate  for  the  eountyf  who 
resided  about  fonr  miles  distant  from 
the  scene  of  our  narrative,  but  still 
higher  up  the  country,  where,  after 
sinking  into  moor  and  morass,  and  as- 
suming the  wild  features  of  mountain 
districts,  the  land  rises  and  unites  with 
the  principal  chain  of  hills  that  inter- 
sects Tipperary.  The  house,  which 
was  a  spacious  one,  was  well  adapted 
for  its  position— it  was  strongly  as 
well  as  handsomely  built.  The  place 
had  been  but  a  few  years  occupied  by 
Major  Walker,  who  had  planted  ex- 
tensively around  it;  but  the  planta- 
tions were  not  grown,  the  shrubberies 
were  stunted,  and  in  the  midst  stood 
the  house,  wrapped  in  a  fearnought  of 
weather,  slating,  and  imparting  to  the 
whole,  what  it  only  borrowed  itself,  a 
look  of  solitary  bleakness.  Far  diA 
ferent,  however,  was  the  aspect  of  the 
mansion  within.  The  bright  drawing- 
room  fire,  around  which  the  fomily 
were  this  night  seated,  blazed  upon  a 
cheerfid  group,  surrounded  by  ail  the 
comforts  of  social  existence,  that  are 
met  with  nowhere  in  greater  profu- 
sion than  in  the  abodes  of  the  Irish 
gentry.  Wax  lights  were  glancing 
upon  tables  streirod  with  portfolios 
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and  books.  One  of  the  latter  turned 
doim  upon  its  open  pages,  an  idle 
irork-stand,  and  a  piano  with  eipand- 
ed  mnsie — appeared  to  have  been  just 
abandoned,  as  if  unable  to  amuse  or 
interest  amid  the  howling  of  such  a 
tempest.  Upon  another  table  was  the 
tea-equipage>  with  its  still  simmering 
urn  ;  while  by  the  fire,  infauteuils  and 
easy  chairs,  were  seated  the  owner  of 
the  mansion,  a  tall  grave  gentlemanly 
man  of  about  fifty — bis  lady,  some 
few  years  younger — their  daughter,  a 
fine  florid  bright- cheeked  girl  of  seven- 
teen—and two  sons,  a  couple  of  years, 
perhaps,  the  juniors  of  their  sister.  A 
lady  and  gentleman,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Craven,  visiters  from  a  distant  part  of 
Ireland,  completed  the  circle,  which 
had  gradually  narrowed  as  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  increased. 

**  William,  my  boy,"  asked  Major 
Walker,  *^  have  you  seen  to  the  fast- 
enings of  doors  and  windows  to- 
night?" 

<'  I  have  indeed,  sir— John  Bryan 
and  I  went  through  the  house  at  six^ 
as  usual.  You  are  not  apprehensive, 
I  hope,  that  doors  and  windows,  proof 
against  bullets  and  Captaln^Rock,  can 
be  affected  by  the  storm?" 

"  I  am  not— ^but  it  is  wise  to  take 
precautions  against  both.*' 

•«  Of  the  two,"  observed  Mr  Craven, 
*'  the  tempest  would  be  far  the  more 
merciful  intruder." 

'•  I  fear  so,"  Mjjor  Walker  repli- 
ed ;  <*  for,  though  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  I  am  unpopular,  the  very  fact  of 
my  being  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  marks  me  out  for  odium — it  is 
certainly  a  dreadful  state  of  things  1 " 
"WeU,"  cried  Charles  Walker, 
«'  if  Captain  Rock  should  come  to  pay 
us  a  visit  he  will  meet  a  warm  recep- 
tion— there  are  eight  of  us  men,  in- 
cluding servants,  with  three  blunder- 
busses, two  guns,  three  cases"— 

«*  How  can  you  go  on  so,  Charley  ?  " 
sud  his  sister ;  "  good  gracious  I "  she 
exclaimed,  '<  how  it  does  blow ! — one 
is  at  a  loss  to  say  which  is  safer,  the 
outside  or  inside  of  the  house.  What 
a  bad  night  for  Ellen  Nugent*s  wed- 
ding, poor  thing ! — I  understand  half 
the  country  were  invited  to  it." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  her  brother 
William,  **  we  had  such  a  storm  as 
this  since  the  night  Garry  voe  bridge 
was  carried  away,  when  Fogarty  the 
post-boy  was  drowned  at  Templebeg 
ford." 
H  He  couldn't  Jiare  Ibetter  luck," 


said  Charles;  "  he  was  connected* 
they  say,  with  all  the  bad  boys  about 
the  country  ;  and  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected he  knew  something  of  poor 
Milo  Byrne's  murder." 

"  That  was  a  frightful  affair,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,"  observed  Mr  Cra- 
ven, "  the  newspapers  were  full  of  it 
for  days-^but  1  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber why  it  excited  so  much  horror  ?'* 

•*  From  its  unparalleled  atrocity," 
replied  his  host.  "  Poor  Byrne  was 
a  man  of  easy  fortune,  an  old  neigh- 
bour of  mine  before  I  left  Upper  Or- 
mond  for  this  part  of  the  country — he 
lived  about  seven  miles  away,  at  a  fine 
old  place  that  his  family-— a  Catholic 
one^had  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
are  not  exactly  gentry,  but  gentlemen 
farmers,  and  Milo  was  a  worthy  re- 
presentative of  a  respectable  stock. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  most  inoffen- 
sive disposition,  universally  belovM 
for  his  hospitality  and  kindness  of 
heart — an  excellent  landlord,  and  an 
indulgent  master ;  and  so  well  known 
through  the  greater  part  of  Tipper-i 
ary  for  his  benevolence  and  charity, 
that,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  his  po- 
pularity, it  is  believed,  (however  ex- 
traordinary such  a  thing  may  appear 
in  Tipperary,  where  we  live  with  the 
knife  almost  at  our  throats,) — tiiat  at 
Curraheen,  (the  name  of  his  place,) 
they  never  took  the  precaution  of 
placing  more  than  an  ordinary  latch 
upon  the  doors  at  night.  He  used  to 
say  he  never  injured  any  one— never 
drove  for  rent — never  ejected  a  ten- 
ant— never  turned  a  beggar  away 
empty — and  that,  therefore,  t  here  could 
be  no  temptation Jor  people  to  come  at 
night  to  seek  the*spoil  or  redress  they 
were  welcome  to  by  day." 

**  And  vet  he  met  with  such  an  un- 
timely end  I " 

"  Untimely  indeed  I  It  was  a  fine 
moonlight  night  in  October— about 
eight  o'clock,  Byrne  was  seated  with 
his  family,  I  believe,  reading  the  news- 
paper aloud  to  them — when"— 

'*  Papal  do  you  hear  nothing?'* 
exclaimed  Miss  Walker,  starting  sud- 
denly up,  as  a  fresh  burst  of  the  hurri- 
cane shook  the  house  to  its  foimd&> 
tions. 

**  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  my 
love.  As  I  was  saybg,  poor  Bymd, 
it  appears,  was  reading  aloud,  when 
the  front  door  of  his  dwelling  was 
opened,  and  a  number  of  men*  aH 
armed,  thdr  faces  covered  with  crape^ 
iralked  into  the  rowDr  luoth^eutm 
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of  atrocity^  insult  is  generally  add- 
ed to  outrage ;  hut,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  unfortunate  man's 
family*  the  intruders  used  no  words  of 
menace  or  reproach.  They  entered 
wi^  the  usuu  salutation— which*  it 
was  observed,  they  expressed  in  Irish> 
a  langpage  little  spoken  in  this  county 
r-and,  addressing  Byrne  in  a  respect** 
ful  manner,  said  they  wanted  to  speak 
with  him  outside.  He  rose  and  fol- 
lowed them,  two  of  the  party  being 
left  in  the  room  to  repress  any  alarm 
its  inmates  might  attempt  to  make. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  his  wife,  with 
the  quick  ear  of  anxiety,  caught  the 
voice  of  her  husband  in  earnest  expos- 
tulation  in  front  of  the  house,  appa- 
rently requesting  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  with  her.  In  a  short  time  one 
shot  was  fired — ^a  dreadful  pause — the 
sentinels  were  called  off;  and,  when 
his  terrified  family  rushed  out,  Byrne 
lay  stone-dead  at  his  own  threshold." 

**  And  the  cause  of  all  this?"  en- 
quired Mr  Craven. 

it  Was  the  most  revolting  and  in- 
credible in  the  annals  of  crime.  The 
murderers,  on  leaving  the  scene,  met 
some  of  the  farm- servants ;  and,  with 
a  kind  of  inconsistent  justice,  frequent 
in  this  passionate  and  distracted  people, 
desired  them  to  proclaim  that  the  men 
who  killed  Milo  Byrne  were  actuated 
by.no  ill-will  towards  him  —  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  respected  and  es- 
teemed his  character — but  his  life  was 
tJhe  last  surviving  one  in  White  Will 
Redmonds  lease  ;*  a  man  that  ruined, 
they  said,  their  families  and  themselves  ; 
and,  by  cutting  off  Byrne  in  the  prime 
of  life,  they  deprived  t/ieir  oppressor  so 
many  years  the  earlkr  of  an  income  of 
about  four  hundred  a-year — a  deadly 
and  more  lasting  revenge,  they  added, 
than  taking  away  his  life" 

**  Horrible !  Were  the  murderers 
brought  to  justice  ?" 

"  Not  one  of  them,*'  replied  Major 
Walker,  **  It  is  now  more  than  two 
years  since  the  transaction,  and  no- 
thing has  transpired  to  throw  light 
upon  the  matter.  The  interest  it  ex- 
cited is  gradually  dying  away  amongst 
more  recent  occurrences ;  but  its  bar- 
l>arous  wantonness  will  never  let  it 
wholly  be  forgotten.'* 


"  Well,  I  always  feel  confident,"  in- 
terposed Mrs  Walker,  '<  that  the  per- 
petrators of  that  evil  deed  will  yet  be 
discovered.  The  murderers  of  so 
blameless  a  man  will  uot  die  unpunish- 
ed. Even,  if  all  living  agency  fails, 
the  very  dead  will  rise*' 

As  she  spoke,  a  peal  of  thunder 
broke  above  the  storm  with  a  crash, 
as  if  the  very  mountains  had  rent 
asunder,  and  were  toppling  on  the 
dwelling;  and,  while  the  awestruck 
circle  awiuted  the  cessation  of  iu 
stunning  roar,  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
hall  door  reverberated  sharply  and 
distinctly  through  the  house,  as  though 
the  fiend  of  the  tempest  was  demand- 
ing entrance. 

The  little  party  instantly  sprang  up 
•^the  already  excited  females  clinging 
in  dismay  to  their  protectors.  Major 
Walker,  as  calm  as  usual,  rang  the 
bell,  while  his  eldest  son  advanced  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  im. 
pressed  upon  the  servant  the  needless 
caution  (in  Tipperary)  that  upon  no 
pretence  was  the  nocturnal  visitant  to 
be  admitted. 

^  Again  the  thunder  rattled  round  the 
hills;  and  the  knocking,  which  had 
ceased  for  a  moment,  was  more  vio- 
lently renewed  than  before.  The  voice 
of  the  servant  was  now  heard  in  par- 
ley with  some  person,  who,  it  appear- 
ed, eagerly  sought  admission;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
domestic  ascended  to  the  drawiog- 
room. 

"  The  ould  boy  himself,  I  do  veri- 
ly blieve,  Major,  is  outside.  The 
cross  o*  Christ  betune  us  an*  all  harm! 
sure  such  another  night  no  Christhan 
would  ventur  out  in  1  I  'ont  take  it  on 
me  to  swear  whether  'tis  man  or  beast 
is  there ;  but  whichever  it  is,  he 
keeps  cursing  and  bellowring  that  ho 
wants  to  see  you,  an'  that  he  won't  go 
till  he  does." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  him,  Bryan,  that 
no  stranger  is  allowed  into  my  house 
after  nightfall  upon  any  account  ?  "* 

"  Faith  an*  shore  I  did,  over  an* 
over.  Major ;  an'  'twas  little  use  for 
me ; — *  didn't  you  tell  me  your  mas- 
ther  is  at  home,'  ses  he ;  *  share 
*t wouldn't  be  out  sich  a  night  as  this 
he'd  be,'  ses  I,  *  nor  any  one  else  that 


*  In  Ireland,  where  a  namber  of  persons  are  to  be  frequently  found,  in  a  town- 
land  or  pariah,  bearing  the  same  name,  the  peasantry  distinguish  them  by  ap- 
pellations generally  having  reference  to  their  personal  appearance.  Thus  thera  are 
White— Red— and  Black  Patrick  Sullivan,  according  to  the  difference  of  hair  or  eom* 
plezion  in  those  respectable  individuals. 
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was  about    any  tbin'  tbat*8   good/ 

ses    I;      '  well,    go    up    and    tell 

him  that  Fin  come  a  long  journey  on 

ireighty  bufiiness/  ses  he,  *  an*  if    I 

go  without  seein*  him,  the  sin  of  it  be 

on  his  own  sowl/  ses  he,  (them  were 

kis  Tery  words,  savin*  your  favour. 

Major  ;)     *  whisper   your     message 

through  the  keyhole,  can*t  you,*  ses 

Ip  *  an*  ril  take  it  safe  an*  sound  for 

TOQ,*  (by  the  same  token  I  could  bard- 

Ij  hear  my  own  ears  with  the  wind 

andthnndher;)  with  that,  my  dear  life, 

ha  hot   the    dure  such  a  sthroke,  I 

thought  *twas  dhruv  in  in  my  face ; 

and  then  such  an  oath  as  he  swore. 

•  ril  have  pou  yet,*  ses  he,  *  where 

there*ll  be  no  oak  betune  us  ;*  *  wis  ha 

J  cross,*  ses  I,  *  an*  in  the  name  o* 

God  be  off  out  o*  that,  whoever  you 

are,  an'  come  again  in  the  moroin.* 

«  I  can*t  come  in  the  daylight  at  all,' 

aes  he,  soft  as  if  he  put  his  mouth 

down  to  the  keyhole ;  *  I  can*t  come 

in  the  daylight,  Bryan,'  (how  well  he 

knows  my  name,  Ood  help  us !)  *  I 

inust  gi*  my  message  to  the  masther 

afore  twelve  to-night,  or  not  at  all ; 

an*  if  he  does  not  take  it  the  sin  of  it 

be  on  his  own  sowl,  an*  go  up  an*  tell 

him  so,*  and  so  I  came  up  to  let  you 

know  what  he  ses.** 

<'  Qo  down,  then,  again,**  said  Ma- 
jor Walker,  without  hesitation,  **  and 
say,  what  I  suppose  this  person  is  well 
aware  of,  that  no  gentleman,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  allows  his 
doors  to  \^  opened  to  let  in  a  stranger 
at  such  an  hour  as  this.  If  his  er- 
rand is  on  magisterial  business,  tell 
him  he  can  go  to  the  police- barrack 
at  Cappanie,  only  two  miles  off,  and 
they  will  attend  to  him  instantly.** 

•*  Thrue  for  you,  sir ;  shure  *ti8n't 
out  of  our  senses  we*d  be  to  open  the 
dure,  when  maybe  *tis  Captain  Rock, 
or  some  one  far  worse,  is  there,**  and 
Bryan  descended  with  the  message. 

The  little  party  listened  in  breath- 
less attention  to  learn  the  effect  of  this 
second  denial.  While  the  servant  was 
engaged  in  the  foregoing  recital,  the 
knocker  continued  to  be  plied  violent** 
ly  at  intervals,  showing  that  the  visi- 
tant by  no  means  relinquished  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  admitted.  They 
could  now  hear  Sryan*8  voice  again 
announcing  his  master's  inflexible  re- 
solution :  they  heard  no  more ;  no- 
thing but  inarticulate  sounds  outside, 
blown  away  by  the  tempest,  and  again 
John  Bryan  appeare4  before  them. 

"  You  never  heard  how  h^  swore^ 
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your  honour,  wheQ  I  gev  him  your 
message ;  I  could  hear  him  mutther- 
in*  to  himself  when  1  put  my  ear  to 
the  keyhole  ;  at  last  J  thought  he  wa« 
gone  away  entirely,  when  by  this  aa* 
by  that  up  he  comes  again^  an*  tba 
dure  gets  another  pelt.  '  Are  yo^ 
there  ?*  ses  he  ;  « what  do  you  think  o* 
yourself?*  ses  I.  '  Well,  up  again  wid 
you,'  ses  he,  *  an'  tell  your  masther 
I'm  come  for  some  money  be  owes 
me  this  long  time,  an'  here's  the  re- 
ceipt.* With  that  I  sees  (his  weeny 
bit  p*  paper  thrust  through  the  key- 
hole,'* and  raising  hb  hand,  Bryan 
extended  a  scrap  of  dirty  paper  to  his 
master. 

Major  Walker  glanced  at  it,  and 
started ;  after  a  pause  of  some  mintitesj 
he  said—**  I  must  see  this  person.** 

"  Is  it  now,  your  honour  ?  " 

"Instantly:  telLthom  to  place  lights 
below  in  the  study,*'  he  said,  turning 
to  his  daughter;  *'and  do  you,  Charles 
and  WiUiam,  get  Hartnett  to  the  next 
room,  over  the  hall-door«  and  keep  a 
good  look-out  to  see  that  this  is  no 
stratagem  of  Rockites  to  get  in  upoff 
us.  If  there  is  but. one  person  outsidOf 
make  no  noise  while  the  doOr  is  open- 
ed  :  should  any  more  mak^  their  ap- 
pearance or  oner  for  the  house,  dete. 
away  with  the  blunderbusses— it  will 
be  check  enough  until  the  door  is  fast 
again."  • 

So  saying.  Major  Walker  disscended*, 
followed  by  the  trusty  Bryan,  having 
first  supplied  themselves  with  pistols 
from  the  armoury  closet  oh  thd  land* 
ing-place. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
only  accustomed  to  the  order  and 
tranquillity  that  prevail  in  countries 
where  the  laws  are  feared  at  least,  if 
not  respected,  and  where  every  man*s 
house  is  literally  his  castle,  the  precau- 
tions just  mentioned  may  appear  the  ex- 
aggerations of  some  imaginative  story- 
teller ;  but  they  whose  birth  or  basi« 
ness  has  bound  them  to  the  distracted! 
country  in  which  our  narrative  is  laid, 
will,  very  probably,  perceive  that  the 
sketch  is  more  remarkable  for  feeble*' 
ness  of  outline  than  for  depth  of  colour. 
To  such  the  marvel  would  be,  not  that 
a  country  gentleman  should  place  a 
little  garrbon  under  arms  when  his 
house- door  was  to  be  opened  after 
dark,  but  that,  under  any  pretence,  he 
should  permit  it  to  be  opened  at  aH. 

On  reaching  the  hall,  Bryan  was 
directed  to  undo  the  fastenings  of  the 
door/  while  his  master  stood  at'  thUi 
2z 
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entrance  opening  to  the  study,  and 
watched  with  some  anxiety  a  process 
which*  any  where  bat  in  Munster« 
Would  not  be  an  important  one.  Ae 
the  last  bar  was  heaved  away,  and  the 
bolts  undrawn«  a  terrific  gust  of  wind, 
mingled  with  the  groan  of  thunder* 
fiercely  blew  the  door  wide  open,  and 
the  Doctomal  vbitant  sprang  in  as  if 
winged  with  the  red  lightning  that  at  the 
moment  went  hissing  through  the  sky. 
John  Bryan^  who  had  been  flung 
to  some  distance  by  the  unexpected 
blastj  instantly  closed  and  fastened 
the  door,  and  the  stranger  stood  alone 
before  his  master. 

**  Humph  I  '*  said  Major  Walker, 
after  closely  eyeing  the  intruder ;  **  1 
think  I  hare  seen  you  before  now  ?  " 

**  Glory  be  to  Godl  if  it  isn't  Tom 
Bush  after  all*  the  villyan  ;  but  dhar 

dhieul  more  like  the  ould  ** 

««  Jack  Bryan — none  o'  your  jaw — 
or  it'll  be  worse  for  you!"  interrupted 
the  fellow,  pulling  from  the  breast  of 
his  coat  a  large  clasp-knife,  with  the 
blade  unclosed,  and  looking  with  his 
flashing  eyes — his  savage  face  ghastly 
with  passion,  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  fiery-red  cap  by  which  his 
wild  and  haggard  looks  were  sur. 
mounted,  more  like 

"  Angry  demon  sent, 
Red  from  his  penal  element*' 
tha9  an  inhabitant  of  the  living  world. 
•«  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.  Major, 
r  you  please,  about  that  bit  o'  paper 
I  sent  you  just  now." 

«'  Come  this  way,"  said  Major  Walk- 
er, leading  the  way  into  the  study ; 
<«and  do  you,  Bryan»  wait  in  the 
ball  untU  I  call." 

They  entered  the  study,  and  Bush 
immediately  shut  the  door,  seeking,  in 
Tun,  to  adjust  the  bolt  by  which  per- 
sons inside  were  saved  from  intrusion. 
**  There  is  no  occasion — we  shall 
not  be  interrupted;  come  forward, 
and  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to 
aav."  And  the  magbtrate  seated  him- 
self within  reach  of  the  bell«pull, 
placing  the  reading-lamp,  the  only 
tight  Uiat  had  been  supplied,  on  the 
table,  so  as  to  diffuse  its  ray  as  equally 
as  possible  through  the  room. 

But  Bush  did  not  choose  to  advance 
more  than  a  few  paces  from  the  door : 
he  kept  aloof  from  the  circle  of  light 


emitted  by  the  lamp,  and  stood  within 
the  flickering  shade  that  enveloped 
the  greater  part  of  the  apartment ;  his 
form  half  bent,  his  chiu  resting  on  his 
hand,  and  his  eye  glistening  like  a 
rattlesnake's  about  to  spring  upon  its 
prey. 

w  1  have  here,"  said  Major  Walker, 
**  the  piece  of  paper  you  sent  in.  It 
is  the  advertisement  proclaiming  the 
reward  of  four  hundred  pounds  offered 
by  Government  two  years  back. for  th^ 
discovery  of  the  murderers  of  MrMilo 
Byrne  of  Gurraheen — are  you  able  to 
give  any  information  on  the  subjeet  ?  " 

"  If  I  wom't  able,  *tisn*t  her©  I'd 
be  now,"  said  the  fellow,  after  a  pause. 
««  Where's  the  pen  an'  ink.  Major?" 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  a  memo- 
randum of  any  thing  you  wish  to  say, 
previous  to  your  deposition  being  duly 
made  out,  which  can  be  done  to-mor- 
row,"  said  Major  Walker,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  to  him  writing  materials, 
and  taking  up  the  pen. 

«  To-morrow!  tbon-na-mondhoul! 
it  must  be  to-night,  Mijorl  rU  scald 
the  heart  in  him,  and  spile  his  plea- 
sure— if  I  swung  for  it  1  Promise  me, 
by  all  the  blessed  books  in  the  house, 
that  if  I  put  my  hand  upon  the  man 
that  killed  Milo  Byrne,  you'll  get  him 
taken  that  mlnnit  ?  Promise  me  that, 
or  hell  to  my  sowl ! "  swore  the  ruffian, 
**  if  I  ever  open  a  lip  upon  the  matter 
if  you  were  to  have  me  torn  between 
wild  horses." 

«Go  on,  then,"  said  Walker,  an- 
xiously, "  I  promise  you." 

'<  Put  down — ^first  an*  foremost — ^last 
Michaelmas-night  two  years." 

«« Very  well— what  of  it  ?  " 

''  Put  down,  a  dance  at  John  Re- 
gan's, at  the  Rag,*  Major,  an'  that 
the  boys  an*  girls  wor  comin'  laughin' 
an*  roystering  away  from  it,  an*  when 
they  came  as  far  as  Bill  Molumpy's 
borheen — five  o*  the  boys — an'  I  was 
one  of  the  five — turned  off  to  go  home 
a  short  cut  through  the  fields;"  again 
he  paused,  as  if  doubtful  whether  his 
auditor  was  sensible  of  the  value  of 
his  communication,  perceiving  that  it 
was  not  entirely  committed  to  paper. 

*'  Proceed,  my  good  fellow ;  depend 
on  it  I  shall  omit  nothing  important 
in  your  story." 

«'  Well  an'  good — while  we.  wor 


*  PubUc-hottsei  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  where  they  cannot  afford  painted 
■ign-boards,  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  wiap  of  hay,  or  a  sod  of  turf,  suspended 
over  the  door.  The  hamlet  alluded  to  above,  obtained  its  api^Uation  from  a  house  of 
this  kind,  whose  decoraUon  wm  a  rag  tied  oq  a  pole,  thrust  through  the  thatch. 
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goin*  through  the  fields^  it  biggna  to 
rain  cats  an'  dogs  upon  us^  an*  we  got 
undher  a  big  black  thorn  hedge  for 
shelthery  an'  then  the  boys  biggun  to 
chat  about  the  girls,  an*  to  brag  abont 
their  sweethearts^  an*  all  that — at  last 
we  biggun  to  talk  of  Hugh  Lawior 
an*  Miss  Ellen  Nugent,  an'  the  long 
courtship  there  was  betune  them.  I 
suppose  you  often  hear  of  it  yourself. 
Major?" 

"  I  think  I  have— well  ?" 

**  Well,  at  this  time,  Hugh  Lawior 
was  on  his  keeping  on  account  of  hurt- 
in'  Tom  Nugent,  Ellen's  brother,  in 
some  dispute  there  was  about  Hugh's 
comin'  about  Bama  to  see  her — an' 
we  wor  sayin'  what  a  sin  it  was  for 
the  poor  fellow  to  be  kept  out  o*  the 
counthry,  account  of  it— an'  then 
Lanty  Mara,  one  o'  the  boys  sea—, 

*  well,  by  Gor ! '  ses  he,  *  it  '11  be  worse 
for  them  that  has  a  hand,  iii  breedin' 
disturbance  betune  'em — an'  Hugh 
Lawior  isn't  the  man  to  let  it  pass 
with  them,  tho'  he  keeps  himself  so 
quiet,'  ses  he.  <  An  who's  blemptfor  it  ?' 
ses  Jack  Dogherty,  (another  o*  the 
boys  was  with  us.)  <  Them/  ses  Lanty, 
'  that's  the  cause  of  all  Hugh's  throubie 
of  late — them  that  tould  Harden  of 
Mamane  to  take  the  parks  o'  Mar- 
nane  from  Lawior,  afther  his  father 
an'  gran'father  bein'  tenants  at  will 
upon  'em  for  many  a  long  year — 
shure  it  took  a  good  hundred  a-year 
from  him.'  *  But  Lanty,'  ses  Jack,  *  if 
Lawior  wasn't  belied,  you  know  peo- 
ple used  to  say,  that  he  was  captain 
o*  the  gang  the  night  they  broke  up 
the  parks ;  that  Harden's  father  tould 
bim,  with  his  dyin'  breath,  never  to 
have  undher  any  thing  but  pasture.' 
«  Well,  an'  what  of  it?'  ses  Lanty; 

*  shure  the  tenant  had  a  right  to  make 
the  most  o'  the  land,  an'  when  Lawior 
asked  leave  to  till  it,  Jie  was  refused, 
an'  then  five  hundred  &  them  kem  at 
night,  with  ploughs,  an'  broke  it  up ; 
an'  Harden,  of  coorse,  blamed  Law- 
ior, an'  had  bim  ejected,  but  sorrow 
the  more  notice  he'd  have  taken  of  it, 
if  it  wom't  for  White  Will  Redmond, 
who  put  him  up  to  gettin'  a  warrant 
agin  the  poor  boy,  adding  to  his  trouble, 
an'  'twas  long  before  he  could  show 
his  face  in  the  counthry,  till  Harden 
dropped  it.' " 

**  But  what  has  all  this  to  say  to  the 
business  in  hand,  fellow  ?  " 

*<  Plenty,  Major,  lashins  an'  lavins ! 
never  fear.  Well,  then,  Lanty  told 
us  that  White  Will  was  doin'  all  in 


his  power  to  spile  Lawlor's  chance 
with  Ellen  Nugent,  bekase  he  wanted 
to  get  her  for  his  own  son,  an'  Davy- 
Nugent  liked  the  match  well,  account 
of  the  property— over  L.400  a-y ear- 
that  White  Will  had;  an'  at  last  Jack 
Dougherty  said,  what  a  good  deed 
'twould  be  to  give  White  Will  a 
beatln',  and  that  he  supposed  it 
'twould  be  somethin'  in  our  way  from 

Hugh  Lawior *  Bee  the  law  J '  ses 

Mara, '  if  you  knew  but  all,  there's  a 
way  to  spite  him  worse  than  beatin'.— 
'  But  when  I  mean  beatin',  ses  Dough- 
erty,  *  I  mean  doing  the  thing  well — 
clean  off.' — *  There's  a  better  way  by- 
far,'  ses  Mara,  *  if  people  had  the  coo- 
rage  to  be  thrue  to  one  another.'-. 
*  Can't  yon  speak  out,'  ses  Jack,  <  like  a 
man  ? '  ses  he. — *  No  I  wont,'  ses  Mara, 
— •<  there's  Darby  Kieran  there — Law- 
lor's own  man,  that  never  threw  in  a 
word  since  we  biggun  to  speak  of 
the  matter,  an'  he  knows  more  than 
any  one  about  it.' — '  I'll  tell  ye  what, 
boys,'  ses  Kieran,  startin' up,*  any  one 
that's  for  the  thing,  let  him  meet  me 
to-night  week,  at  six  o'clock,  at  the 
Cross  of  Drumm,  an'  we'll  see  more 
about  it ;  an'  Bush,'  ses  he,  *  you're  a 
good  boy  an'  a  shure  one — do  you 
come  too — we'll  want  you.'  Have  you 
all  that  down.  Major  ?  " 

"  All  that  is  necessary,"  replied  the 
listener ;  <*  pray  get  on,  the  night  is 
growing  late." 

<*  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
we  met  at  the  Cross  o'  Drumm—pat 
down  first  and  foremost  Darby  Kier- 
an, Major— Jack  Dougherty— Lanty 
Mara — a  boy  of  the  Ciearys,  from  the 
parish  of  Golden — Long  Jack  Moher, 
an'  myself.  Kieran  brought  whisky, 
an'  we  took  three  glasses  a  man,  an' 
then  he  swore  us." 

<'  Who  r"  said  the  magbtrate. 

« Darby  Kieran  swore  us  on  the 
prayer-book  to  t>e  thrue  to  one  an- 
other on  what  we  wor  goin'  to  do— but 
bell  to  the  word  else  he'd  tell  us—*  an' 
Bush,'  ses  he,  *  you  know  all  the  places 
as  we  go  along,  an'  you  must  quiet . 
the  dog8,'  ses  he,  *  you  know  all  their 
names,'  an'  with  that  we  went  to  the 
gripe  where  the  guns  war  hid — an' 
we  got  crapes  from  Kieran,  an'  we 
darkened  ourselves,  an'  off  we  went— 
shure  enough  'twasn't  to  White 


Will's  we  wor  goin'  "—another  pause. 

«*  Whit  else?" 

The  informer  bent  forward,  but  did 
not  advance  a  step.  '<  Put  down  in 
that  paper,"  he  said,  '*  that  we  took  the 
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Ugb-Fotd  tliatled  to  MUo  Byrne  agate^ 
•n*  wfaeo  we  got  about  a  mile  up  the 
road*  Kieran  wfaiatled,  an'  a  man*  with 
bis  faeo  dark  like  ounelvesy  jumped 
over  the  hedge — an*  Darby  went  up 
to  him*  an*  they  spoke  easy — an*  then 
Kieran  name  back  an*  bid  us  follow  the 
captain — that  was  the  new-comer-.*an* 
off  we  set  an*  never  stopped  till  we 
eame  to  Gnrraheen  gate*  that  was  wide 
open.  The  strange  man  turned  up* 
Iwt  ae? er  spoke  a  word ;  so  up  we 
vent  to  the  house,  an*  easy  enough 
'twas  to  get  into  it;  an*  sure  you 
know  the  rest* 

<'  But  you  have  told  me  nothing-— 
nositively  nothing/*  said  his  anxious 
Aearar. 

*f  Do  you  tell  meoversgain  if  there*8 
Ihruth  in  what  that  paper  I  sent  you 
ses  }  on  the  virtue  of  your  sowl»  is  there 
a  free  pardon  for  every  one  but  the 
«ian  that  fired  the  shot  r** 

f  So  the  Government  promise/* 
laid  Major  Walker*  **  and  I  am  donfi- 
dent  they  promise  truly.** 

the  frllow  proeeeded.  —  '<  They 
brought  out  Byrne — an*  the  moon  was 
shinin*  as  bright  as  day — an*  he  was 
quite  easy  an*  pleasant  like,  *till  they 
bid  him  kneel  down.  '  For  what  ?*  ses 
be ;  *  to  say  your  prsyera*'  ses  one  o* 
them*  <  an*  prepare  for  death.*  With 
that  he  leapt  up*  you*d  think  the 
height  of  the  house,  an'  axed  what 
had  they  agin  him*  but  no-one  answer- 
«i  I  an^tbey  put  a  blunderbuss  to  his 
biMat«  an'  axed  him  had  he  a  mind  to 


say  his  prayers  $  so  wilb  that  they 

forced  him  down  upon  his  knees,  an' 
then  I  suppose  he  knew  he  was  for 
death,  for  he  begun  an  avy-raaiyah;* 
but  he  couldn't  finish  it*  be  was  in  such 
a  hurry.  *  Boys/  ses  he,  *let  me  only 
spake  to  the  wife/  ses  he ;  an*  stall  the 
captain  never  spoke  a  word,  bat  made 
a  sign*  and  one  o*  them  ris  the  gua, 
an  thrun  it  away  from  him  agin*  sayin' 
in  Irish,  that  Byrne  never  hurl  him  or 
his*  and  that  he  could  not  pull  the 
thrigger.  With  that,  the  tall  man  kem 
forward—levelled — an*  fired  himself, 
an*  Milo  Byrne  dhropped  like  a  bol- 
lock I** 

"  But  who  was  this  man?«-this 
captain  ?** 

'<  By  that  blessed  timber,  Hugh 
LAWLoa  himself  r'  said  Bush,  hia  voice 
dropping  to  a  whisper,  and  bis  face 
becoming  still  whiter  in  the  shadow 
of  the  room.  **  Hugh  Lawlor  I*'  he 
said,  liAing  his  hand  and  striking  on 
the  table-—*'  he  that*s  mariyin'  to- 
night— 'twas  he  that  shot  Mr  Byrne 
with  his  own  hand.  An*  now  I  gire 
myself  up  to  you*  Major,  an'  remem- 
ber* you  promised  to  take  the  mur- 
dherer  the  minnit  he  was  pointed  oat 
to  you." 

The  bell  was  rung  violently — 

''  Bryan*  tell  HartneU  to  saddle 
Spring  and  the  chestnut  mare*  and  go 
up  and  bid  Mr  Charles  get  himself 
ready  to  be  off  with  me  to  Capparae 
barracks  in  a  quarter  of  an  bonr." 


III. 


Bama  irat  shlnug  fer  through  the 
Itorny  night*  with  the  blsze  of  a 
hundred  wedding  lights.  Roof  and 
rafter  sheok  to  merry  music  and  up- 
voarious  revelry*  snd  the  jocund  dan- 
eers  thronged  with  untiring  steps 
•very  comer  of  the  edifice.  The  elder 
portion  of  the  assembly,  ranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  apartments*  or  hud- 
dled together  in  the  corners,  intent 
upon  the  jovous  groups  that  rustled ' 
by*  discussed  the  comparative  merits  of 
their  ^onng  aoquaintances,  some  as 
le  their  personal  graces*  others  as  to 
their  artificial  accomplishments  ;  and 
ever  their  remarks  were  qualified  with 
a»  H  My  service  to  you,  Mrs  Ryan  P 
or,  "  Mr  Keating,  your  good  health  I" 
fellowe4  by  a  trifiing  sound  resem- 


bling the  jingle  of  aspoon  in  a  tumbler* 
and  a  bland  but  scarcely  perceptible 
smacking  of  the  lips,  and  on  thej  went 
upon  tSe  subject  again.  Many  a 
rustic  beauty  obtained  her  due  meed 
of  praise  that  evening — manj  a  diffi- 
dent beau  was  patted  on  the  back  with 
an  approving*  "  That's  your  sort* 
Phil  I"  and  long-continued  and  vehe- 
ment were  the  differences  of  opinion 
upon  the  comparative  deserts  of  the 
girls  of  Bornsoleigh  and  Nenagb. 
Upon  one  topic  alone  did  any  unani- 
mity prevail*  and  on  that  there  was 
not  one  dissentient  voice — that  Hngh 
Lawlor  and  his  bride  were  the  hand- 
somest couple  that  had  been  married 
in  £Uogarty  for  twenty  years. 

Fatigued  flrom  daqcing*  mid  over- 
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eone  l^  Um  heat,  fhat  fair  and  deli- 
eale  bride  now  stocNl,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  in  the  recew  of  a 
window  to  which  he  had  led  hereupon 
TCaoinng  the  bottom  of  the  set;  and  the 
plain  bnt  ample  cnrtain  with  which  the 
window  was  lumisfaed,  while  it  af- 
^Mtied  them  a  kind  of  retirement^  was 
doubly  welcome  by  ite  screening  off, 
in  some  degree,  the  glare  and  waroitli 
•f  the  room. 

'*  Ellen,  darling  EUen  I  *'  mnnDured 
Hie  low  deep  voioe  of  Lawlor,  "  you 
sre  weary  of  this  scene — ^yoa  have 
OTer-«i«[ted  yourself— you  look  latnt 
— ^let  me  implore  you  to  retire." 

^  I  am  not  weary  noje;,  Hngh»** 
and  ^e  slightly  pressed  the  arm 
against  whioh  she  leaned  her  forehead; 
**  besides,  I  have  promised  to  dance 
the  next  set  with  John  Butler  of  Pal- 
lace." 

«  The  stnpid  fool!" 

««  Come,  sir,  don*t  be  pettish ;  I 
thought  you  would  be  to  night  the 
happiest  and  most  grateful  swain  that 
ever  won  a  wife  after  so  long  and 
weiu^y  a  wooing  aa  ours.'* 

^  And  so  I  am,  ray  own  b^ved 
giri,"  he  said ;  ^  how  iitde  did  I  think 
two  years  back  that  i  shoiild  stand 
here  as  blest  as  I  do  this  hour — hold- 
ing yon  close  to  this  heart  that  yo« 
may  hear  beating  load  with  its  ful- 
ness of  love  and  troth  Co  you  I  Are 
yon  indeed  at  last  my  own  for  ever?** 
and  he  folded  her  closer  to  his  side. 

**  God  only  knows,  dear  Hngh«~ 
(Gracious  powers!  how  it  lightens! 
did  you  ever  see  such  flashes?) — often 
and  often  1  think  of  tliat  nasty  Nanse, 
the  fortune-teller — that  woman  you 
are  always  so  kind  to — that  yon  gave 
the  cabin  to  when  Cregan  ejected  her. 
I  never  liked  that  woman,  Hugh  ;  do 
you  remember  her  look,  and  what  she 
add  the  day  she, first  examined  my 
hand  ?— «  A  bride  wedded '  "—and  the 
Innocent  girl  paused — 

*<  <  And  never  bedded  1'  I  do  weU> 
dearest ;  'twonid  be  bad  for  Nanse  that 
all  her  predictions  had  so  poor  a 
ehance  of  being  reaHzed.  what  a 
start ! — ^the  thunder  is  certainly  terrific; 
bnt  you  are  Mdly  nervous.  John 
Butler  of  Pallace ! — ^let  me  lead  you 
from  this  place." 

**  Hugh,  will  you  never  cheek  yonr 
hasty  temper?— ah!  remember  all 
that  it  has  cost  us.     I  own,  whenever 


d0# 

I  hear  yon  horst  out  lihus,  and  that 
your  look  grows  so  dark,  I  always  fiy 
back  to  that  hideous  time  when  you 
used  to  be  obliged  to  steal  over  here 
like  a  thief  at  night— when  we  had  no 
plaoe  to  meet  but  by  Dempeey'a 
Heap/  for  we  knew  no  one  else  dared 
oome  near  it.  How  savage  you  used 
to  be  then  with  every  one  in  the 
world  I  ** 

•*  Withmfyoaef  " 

»  But  me,  Hugh;  you  were  never 
cross  to  me.  Oh,  yes !  once,  when  I 
naked  you  in  a  joke,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, what  kept  yon  awayr-was  it 
Milo  Byrne's  murder  ?  and  you  grasp- 
ed my  neck  so,  and  held  back  my 
head  to  look  at  my  face^  and  said  ■■ 
ah.  Heavens !  \  biave  nude  you  angry 
again  1  Come  away  frem  this  spot^ 
indeed*  indeed  you  hurt  me— you  grip 
my  arm  so** — ^ 

«'  Stay,  girl  I  what  did  I  tdl  yon 
when  I  looked  in  your  face  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  remember— I  don't  in« 
deed.** 

<*  By  all  yeiu*  hopes  of  heaven, 
you  do!*' 

''  SeoMthing  about  your  not  mind^ 
lag  twenty  murders  sooner  than  lose 
this  face — or  lose  myself— or  some 
•uch  foolish  saying.  Ah  1  come  from 
this  spot — I  cannot  bear  the  lightning. 
Come,  I  will  even  retire^!  will  say  I 
am  £sttigtted"— ^ 

''  El^n  Nugent— I  beg  pardon- 
Mrs  Lawlor*  the  set  is  waiting  for 
you  to  lead  off:  penult  me.  Lawlor, 
tliere's  Harriet  Burke  dhroopin'  alone 
hke  the  last  rose  of  summer — she  says 
you  engaged  her  three  sets  ago— 
there  goes  the  pipes,  and  Sir  Roger 
de  Caiftrky  for  ever  1 "  and  away 
swept  John  Butler  with  the  passive 
bricle. 

**  Right  and  left — hands  across-^ 
down  the  middle  ; "  and  in  ten  minutes 
twenty  merry  couple  were  footing  It 
away  to  drene  and  chanter.  "  Well 
done,  Masther  John!**  ''Luck  to 
your  own  purty  foot,  Miss  £llen  I " 
**  Now  for  it.  Miss  Harriet-set  the 
girls  of  Borris  a  pattern  ! "  "  Ah, 
Mr  Lawlor,  you  take  the  ahine  out  o* 
them  ail !  **  interjected  the  servants,  aa 
they  stood  crowded  inside  and  outside 
the  door,  waiting  until  a  cessation  in 
tlie  dance  afforded  them  an  opening 
to  slip  unharmed  through  the  throngs, 
laden  with  trays  of  ^>arkling  glasses 
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filled  with  poritire  lemonade,  compa- 
ratiTeneguSy  and  superlative  punch, 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  dancers,  and 
the  ediBcation  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  who  looked  on,  imbibing  from 
the  proceedings,  as  we  have  said,  a 
large  portion  of  pleasure,  with  a  modi- 
cum  of  potation.  **  See  how  them 
Thurles  girls  dances** — (the domestics 
went  on) — "well,  the  dickens  wouldn't 
tire  them ;  I  give  it  np  to  them.*' 
**  Oh,  Masther  Ned,  the  foot  is  off 
me!  that  I  mightn*t  die  in  sin,  but 
that  boy  threads  like  a  coult.  Yeh, 
who's  that  pushin'  there  behind  ?  '* 
<«Nanse  the  fortune-teller  I  **  <<  Wisfaa 
*i88  a-graghal,  let  me  jest  have  one 
peep  at  the  quality/'  and  the  sybil 
edged  into  the  room. 

'*  Oh,  then !  blessins  down  upon  you 
Miss  EUen,  this  night^-it  does  my 
heart  good  to  look  in  your  purty 
-      !" 


<'  Thank  you,  Nanse  %  do  you  re. 
member  telling  me  my  fortune  ?  '*  and 
the  bride  flew  on. 

**  Yerrab,  Master  Hugh,' I  wouldn't 
doubt  your  step  to  be  the  nimblest  in 
the  room  J "  and  still  Nanae  edged 
forward,  as  Lawlor  danced  to  his 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  set.  '*  Yon 
had  always  the  swiftest  foot  in  the 
barony," 

"  Oh,  I  hear  yon,  Nansel**  svdtbe 
modost  bridegroom. 

*'  If  you  do,'"  she  said,  atoopiog 
forward  until,  unperceived,  ber  mouth 
came  close  to  his  ear,  <<  heed  sie— 
see  if  your  foot  is  able  for  a  jig  with, 
out  pumps  now — the  red-coats  an 
peelers  are  crosstn'  the  bawn-field-* 
tbeyll  be  on  you  in  five  minnits ;  but 
try  one  good  run  for  your  life  at  any 
rate!" 


IV. 


If  on  a  bright  ranny  day,  while 
some  gallant  vessel,  with  every  sail 
set,  went  careering,  all  life  and  bra- 
very, before  the  wind,  the  ammunitipn- 
store  exploded,  and  in  place  of  the 
stately  shadow  that  a  moment  before 
danced  upon  the  waves,  left  them  one 
wide  scene  of  wreck  and  devastation, 
the  ruin  could  not  be  more  sudden  and 
irreparable  than  that  which  one  hour 
effected  in  the  happy  abode  of  Bam  a.* 
The  cold  peevish  morning  broke  upon 
a  little  world  of  the  most  abject  mi- 
sery. Here  were  seen  guests  hurrying 
from  the  spot,  as  though  It  had  been 
'the  centre  of  pestilence,  not  of  plea- 
sure, their  faces  sickly  from  the  ex. 
haustion  of  revelry,  and  wild  with 
horror.  There,  groups  of  the  lower 
classes,  the  peasantry,  the  neighbours, 
the  servants  of  Davy  Nugent,  stand- 
ing sullenly  with  folded  arms  around 
the  mansion,  communicating  their 
surmises  in  whispers,  full  of  appre- 
hension and  dismay.  Within  the 
house  the  derangement  consequent 
upon  the  termination  of  unbounded 
festivity,  was  heightened  by  the  con- 
fusion produced  in  the  search  of  the 
military. and  police  through  the  apart- 
ments. The  furniture  lay  in  heaps, 
sideboards  and  tables  shattered  or  over- 
turned, where  they  fell  with  their 
piles  of  glass  and  china,  as  the  terror- 
stricken  revellers  rushed  away  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  authorities.  The 
servants  were  no  where  to  be  seen  ; 


and  in  chambers  that  a  few  hours  back 
shook  with  the  noise  of  music  and  the 
dance,  all  was  now  silent  as  the  grave. 
A  couple  of  grey  bounds  and  a  favour- 
ite terrier  seemed  the  only  things 
that  remained  to  tell  where  so  much 
life  had  lately  been ;  they  strolled 
lazily  and  unquietly  through  the  lover 
part  of  the  house,  occasionally  going 
to  the  foot  of  the  8.tairs,  placing 
their  fore-paws  upon  the  lowest  step, 
snuffing  anxiously  up  the  ascent,  and, 
after  a  comfortless  wag  or  two  of  the 
tail,  turning  away  to  repeat  their 
rounds  again.  Yet,  lonely  and  aban- 
doned as  that  house  appeared,  how 
much  of  terrible  Affliction — of  Hope 
for  ever  prostrate — and  blasted  Youth, 
and  despairing  Old  Age,  did  it  coo- 
tain  1 

In  an  upper  and  remote  chamber 
that  needed  no  artificial  darkening — 
for  the  ancient  trees  of  the  orchard 
grew  with  their  broad  branches  against 
the  windows— 'knelt,  at  the  foot  of  a 
bed,  two  female  servants,  their  heads 
bent  down  upon  the  coverlet,  and  en- 
veloped (as  is  the  custom  with  the 
women  of  their  country  in  affliction) 
in  the  folds  of  their  ample  aprons.  On 
one  side  sat  their  wretched  master, 
his  aged  head  bent  down  upon  his 
breast  in  that  kind  of  stupor  exhibited 
by  one  who  has  suddenly  received  a 
stunning  blow,  from  which  he  vunly 
strives  to  rouse  himself  to  life  and  re- 
collection;   while  opposite  to  him. 
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with  looks  of  anxiety  and  horror,  stood 
the  yenerable  priest,  whose  blessing 
bad  so  lately  been  pronounced  upon 
the  bright  frail  head  of  her  he  now 
watched,  extended  before  him,  in  doabt 
whether  the  death  or  life  contending 
in  her  frame  ^as  finally  to  triumph. 
There  lay  Ellen  Nugent,  crushed 
as  utterly  by  her  sudden  disasters 
as  were  the  delicate  blossoms  tbat 
leant  upon  the  window- stone,  all 
withered  by  the  thunders  of  the  night. 
From  the  moment  the  officers  of  justice 
bnrst  into  the  dancing-room,  she  never 
uttered  a  word.  A  moment  before, 
she  had  been  turned  in  the  dance  by 
her  husband,  her  fingers  still  trembled 
from  the  light  kiss  he  had  secretly 
dropped  upon  them  as  he  touched  her 
hands ;  the  next  instant  there  was  a 
cry — the  room  was  full  of  armed  men 
-—she  heard  one  beloved  name  hissing 
from  every  lip.  She  sprang  forward. 
With  that  glance  of  love,  almighty  in 
its  power  to  search  for  The  One  amid 
the  Ten  Thousand,  she  saw  that  Law- 
lor  was  not  there.  She  felt  her  eyes 
broadening ;  the  faces  round  her  spread 
into  monstrous  aspects ;  then  all  things 
turned  the  colour  of  blood ;  a  noise  as 
of  the  sea  swam  in  her  ears,  and  the 
rest  was  forget  fulness.  She  was  bornb 
insensible  to  the  couch  where  her  dis- 
tracted friends  now  watched  the  first 
symptoms  she  had  yet  exhibited  of  re- 
turning consciousness. 

And  where  was  Lawlor  ?  .  .  . 
Far  away,  amid  the  wildest  fastnesses 
of  impracticable  mountains,  the  morn- 
ing saw  him  shrink  to  cover,  like  the 
stag  from  the  hunters — a  doomed  and 
guilty  man :  his  flight  alone  sufficient 
evidence  of  guilt ;  his  guilt  most  dire 
assurance  of  his  doom.  That  any  one, 
however  degraded  in  soul  or  lost  in 
principle,  could  be  found,  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  capable  of  committing  the 
enormous  atrocity  with  which  his 
flight  avowed  him  stained,  may  well 
be  matter  of  horrible  surprise;  but. 
that  it  should  be  perpetrated  by  one 
like  Lawlor*  gifted  with  intellectual 
attainments  of  no  common  order,  and 
raised  by  fortune  sufficiently  above 
those  of  his  class,  to  free  him  from 
contact  with  all  that  impedes  humanity 
of  heart  and  refinement  of  manners, 
involves  a  moral  anomaly  as  extraor- 
dinary as  it  is  appalling.  That  such 
persons,  however,  are  capable,  in  one 


frenzied  hour,  of  the  eommission  of 
deeds  the  most  fiercely  at  variance 
with  their  natures,  has  ere  now  been 
abundantly  proved ;  and  it  has  been 
attempted  to  account  for  such  preter- 
natural excesses,  by  attributing  them 
to  monomania  or  hallucination.  In 
the  instance  at  present  under  contem- 
plation, the  motives  bear  so  remoto  a 
relation  to  the  crime  as  to  warrant 
in  a  great  degree  such  a  conclusion. 
'<  It  is  the  only  way,**  to  use  the  words 
of  the  most  thoughtful  of  living 
writers,"  "that  we  can  account  for 
one  deed  at  war  with  a  whole  life^ 
blasting,  indeed,  for  ever  the  happi* 
ness,  but  making  little  revolution  in 
tho  pursuits  and  dispositions,  of  the 
character.*' 

From  an  early  age  we  haye  seen 
that  Lawlor  was  left  his  own  master. 
Endued  with  feelings  of  high  suscep« 
tibillty  and  strong  passions,  he  nnfor- 
tunately  lacked  a  guide  to  restrain 
them  when  they  conld  alone  be  taught 
control.  .  Then  came  his  inauspicious 
attachment  to  Ellen  Nugent.  The 
long,  and  bitter,  and  hopeless  opposi- 
tion that  attachment  had  to  undergo, 
no  doubt  gave  his  spirit  an  inflexibility 
and  suUenness  that  gradually  hardened 
a  heart  not  naturally  ill-disposed,  and 
imparted  to  it  a  selfishness  by  which 
it  was  finally  corrupted.  To  his  lonely 
and  affectionate  spirit,  Ellen  was  all  the 
world — the  only  living  thing  that  he 
felt  necessary  to  his  existence ;  and,  as 
he  grew  to  manhood,  the  potency  of 
this  master>passion  affected  more  or 
less  all  his  social  proceedings,  until 
the  possession  of  his  mistress  became 
with  him  almost  as  much  an  object  by 
which  his  skill  in  baffling  his  foes  (for 
so  he  deemed  all  who  did  not  favour 
his  suit)  was  to  be  estimated,  as  one 
that  was  to  confirm  the  happiness  of 
his  life.  By  degrees  the  impediments 
to  that  happiness  gave  way.  The 
wounded  brother  of  his  beloved  reco- 
vered to  fall  by  the  slower  but  surer 
hand  of  disease.  The  irritated  mo- 
ther, too,  resigned  her  enmity  and  her 
breath  together.  But  then  came 
White  Will,  with  his  impressive  purse 
and  his  long  train  of  persecutions ;  and 
if  ever  a  crime,  by  its  dreadful  ori- 
ginality, indicated  the  revenge  of  a 
master- spirit,  it  was  that  by  which 
Lawlor,  so  fatally  for  himself,  resolved 
to  cross  his  enemy*    The  deed  was 


*  The  author  of  Eugene  Aram^  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  impassioned  prodao- 
tions  in  our  langiiage* 
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done. 

moad  was  reduced  to  comparative 
poverty^  and  with  his  wealth  subsided 
his  pretensions  to  claim  Ellen  Nugent 
as  the  bride  <^  hia  son;  and  the  des- 


iected  the  humiliatioo  of  hia  eaemy, 
and  secured  the  hand  of  his  long- 
worshipped  mistress. 


V. 


Months  passed  away,  and  Lawlor 
still  continued  to  elude  the  officers  of 
ju8tice--but  this  was  all  that  could  be 
ascertained  of  his  fate ;  and  Time»  that 
veers  alike  through  the  most  buoyant 
tours  of  bliss  and  the  profounde«t 
nights  of  afflicti<Mi»  saw  bis  hapless 
bride  revive  to  a  state  of  languid 
health  and  mournful  resignation.  She 
again  attempted  to  resume  the  little 
daUy  round  of  domestic  duties^  and  to 
whisper  peace  to  her  infirm  father* 
when  she  knew  there  was  no  peace  in 
the  sinking  heart  that  prompted  her. 
From  the  fatal  evening  of  her  nup. 
tials,  she  never  pronounced  the  name  of 
her  husband,  nor  was  it  ever  breathed 
in  her  hearing.  She  had  loved  him 
with  a  love  surpassing  that  of  women. 
She  had  for  his  sake  long  encountered 
Uie  stem  anger  of  her  brother — the 
loss  of  her  father's  confidence — tlie 
reproaehful  upbraidings  of  her  mother, 
whose  dying  injunction,  sealed  with  a 
solemn  curse,  that  she  should  not  wed 
with  Lawlor,  she  had  disregarded.  The 
more  loud  the  whispers  of  calumny 
spread,  that  his  life  was  irregular — that 
his  pursuits  were  unlawful*— the  more 
perseveringly  she  fought  in  his  cause^ 
with  all  that  generous  devotion  and 
idelity  that  none  but  her  glorious  sex 
can  feel  or  practise.  *'  Were  Hugh 
here,*'  she  would  scornfully  say  to  his 
detractors,  **  you  dared  not  insinuate 
in  his  presence  the  stories  with  which 
you  are  so  ready  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  his  only  defender.  Pronounce 
them  to  his  face,  and  1  will  judge  by 
your  boldness  whether  they  are  de- 
serving of  belief.'*  And  now — that 
idoliz^  one,  no  longer  her  lover,  but 
her  husband,  was,  tike  the  first  mur- 
derer, a  fugitive  upon  the  earth*  with 
a  enrse  as  deep  as  Gain's  pursuing 
his  footsteps ;  and  she^but  no — she 
had  no  more  to  hear  of  him  in  blame 
or  obloquy ;  for*  coarse  as  the  people 
were  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
their  hearts  too  deeply  sympathised  in 
her  earlv  sorrows  not  to  respeet  the 
eternal  silenoe  that  sealed  her  lips.  Of 
one  thwg  only*  eonneeted  with  Law« 
lor*8  fate*  it  was  thought  sho  could  not 


be  ignorant— that  her  ^K>de  was 
watched  by  the  emissaries  of  jnataee^ 
from  a  supposition  that  she  was  so  pas- 
sionately beloved  by  the  criminal,  that 
be  would  at  some  period  attempt  to 
vi^t  her :  but  on  this  subject  too.  it  is 
needless  to  say*  she  never  vMitnred  a 
remark ;  perhaps  she  felt  the  curreot 
of  her  existence  drying  away  too 
surely,  to  care  further  aboat  any  event 
by  which  it  might  be  momentarily 
ruffled  or  illumined. 

It  was  far  in  summer.  At  the  ciofie 
of  a  sweet  evening  in  July*  Ellen  sat 
alone  in  the  window  of  her  chamber 
that  opened  upon  the  deep  soft 
grass  and  refreshing  umbrage  of  the 
orchard  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  mansion  was  overshadowed.  The 
air  was  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of 
lime-trees,  and  slumberous  with  the 
lulling  hum  of  the  bees  that  clustered 
in  the  branches.  The  melancholy 
girl  had  thrown  the  window  entirely 
open,  and  sat  reclined,  with  her  head 
thrown  back,  resting  in  a  reverie 
against  the  wainscot*  scarce  conscious 
of  the  departing  sunset,  whose  linger- 
ing tints*  as  they  fell  upon  her  wan,  fair 
forehead*  and  the  long  locks  of  paly 
gold  that  descended  to  her  shoulders, 
invested  her  whole  aspect  with  that 
mournful  and  spiritual  beauty  that  sub- 
dues us  in  the  immortal  penciUings  of 
Guido.  To  a  careless  eye  she  would 
have  seemed  intently  Itstem'ng  to  the 
>  mellow  song  of  the  blackbird,  that 
gushed  at  intervals  upon  her  ear;  but 
the  sweetest  sounds  of  earth  had  no 
longer  charms  for  Ellen.  Her  spirit 
was  far  away,  in  petitions  to  Him  who 
had  chosen,  for  His  own  wise  purposes, 
to  break  so  bruised  a  reed  as  her  pin- 
ing and  tortured  heart.  The  warm 
tint  of  evening  faded  from  her  face, 
and  the  twilight  night  of  summer  came 
down  amid  the  peen  recesses  of  the 
orchard,  and  still  she  sat  motionless, 
drinking  the  holy  peace  of  the  scene. 
All  at  once  she  was  roused  by  a  sha- 
dow encroaching  on  the  faint  light  ad- 
mitted through  the  window  |  and* 
starting  up*  slie  saw  tlie  tall  figure  of 
a  woman  sCandiog  close  to  it.     U  was 
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Nanse,  the  foituQe^teller,  who  curUied 
low  when  she  saw  that  she  was  per«> 
ceived,  bat  preserved  that  respectftd 
silence  by  whicht  with  innate  good 
sense  or  taste»  the  Irish  peasantry 
evince  the  sense  of  the  sorrows  of 
Sheir  superiors,  when  they  feel  that 
they  are  beyond  human  consolation. 
Associated  as  this  woman  was  with 
some  of  the  most  painful  recollections 
t>f  her  past  life,  Ellen  naturally  felt 
shocked  upon  recognising  her  ;  but  she 
was  too  sorely  inured  to  little  triab  of 
this  kind  not  to  overcome  them  ;  she 
therefore,  upon  recovering  herself^  en- 
quired of  the  woman  the  cause  of  her 
being  so  late  about  the  house. 

**  Bickin'  ^  few  herebs  about  the 
orchard  I  was^  Miss  Ellen,**  was  the 
reply,  **  for  a  poor  girl  that's  not  very 
well.  I  was  just  goin'  away  when  1 
saw  you,  an'  I  made  bould  to  come 
over  an'  ax  afUier  your  health ;  an' 
proud  I  am  to  see  you  sittin'  there 
lookin'"— but  she  dared  not  finish  the 
hollow  flattery. 

<«  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
giri?" 

**  Wisha,  Miss,  nothin'  but  down- 
light  frettin' ;  she  was  married  last 
Shroff*  was  a  twelvemonth ;  but  I'm 
loth  to  keep  you  in  the  damp.  Miss ; 
the  dew  is  very  entirely  to  night,  and 
you're  not  very  sthrong." 

<'  I  don't  mind  it,"  said  Ellen  swer- 
ving from  the  blow,  and  making  an  ef- 
fort to  be  resolute.  "  Who  did  she 
marry  ?" 

"  A  boy  of  the  Donoghues,  Miss ; 
an'  the  match  didn*t  turn  out  well  at 
all,  at  aU." 

'*  Why  ?"  persevered  Miss  Nucent. 

•*  Sorrow- a-one  o'  me  knows,  re- 
plied Nanse;  "  but  they  don't  live  to- 
gether— their  people  came  betune  *em, 
I  b'lieve:  they  used  to  say  he  was 
wUd,  an*  all  tliat ;  but  sure,  at  any  rate, 
that's  no  reason  for  separatin'  man  aif 
wife  afther  being  married  before  the 
althar." 

Ellen's  heart  died  within  her ;  she 
enquired  no  further,  but  bid  the  wo- 
man a  scareely  audible  good-night. 

*'  The  best  o'  good-nights  an'  bless- 
in's.  Miss, "said  the  herbalist,  about  to 
depart ;  but  pausing,  she  added,  *<  I 
b'lieve  that  masther  is  not  at  home  to- 
night. Miss ;  I  saw  him  go  yonder  the 
road  this  mornb',  as  if  for  the  fair  of 
Nenagh." 


**  My  father  is  not  at  home  |  dkl  yon 
want  lum  ? '' 

*'  Oh  gefa !  no  Miss  $  good-night,  wef 
luck  attend  you." 

**  Motlier  of  Him  whom  vou  watch- 
ed upon  the  cross  through  the  long  and 
killing  night  I "  murmured  the  distracted 
girl,  when  again  alone,  "  look  down 
upon  me  with  pity ;  you,  whose  sinless 
soul  was  wrung  with  more  than  mortal 
agony,  teach  a  helpless  and  erring  crea^ 
ture  to  struggle  with  the  lot  that  is 
wearing  her  to  the  gravel''  and  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  brightening 
stars.  When  she  dropped  them  again, 
Lawlor  was  standing  dose  to  her ;  his 
very  breath  almost  mingling  with  the 
rich  shadows  of  her  hair.  One  frantic 
shriek,  as  she  sprang  with  an  electric 
shiver  from  the  spot,  gushed  to  her 
lips ;  but,  with  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  result,  she  stifled  it  ere  it  passed 
them,  and  with  a  groan  sank  upon  her 
knees  before  the  window,  her  hands  in 
vain  motioning  the  intruder  to  depart. 

•<  Ellen,"  he  murmured,  '*  Elleo, 
hear  me  1 " 

She  made  no  reply,  but  remained 
bent  in  an  attitude  of  supplication  and 
dismay,  until  she  perceived  him  at- 
tempting to  enter  the  apartment ;  with 
a  stifled  sob  she  rushed  forward  and 
essayed  to  close  the  window  against 
him. 

*«  Very  well,"  he  said,  « it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me  ;  for  you  and  for 
your  love  I  have  become  what  I  am— 
I  have  lost  them  both,  and  life  is  in- 
tolerable; here,  then,  I  remain  until 
I  am  observed  and  given  up  to  Jus- 
tice." 

**  No,  no  I  '*  she  almost  shrieked, 
*'  do  not  drive  me  to  distraction-— 
wretched,  sinful,  outcast  man,  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  this  trial  ?  *' 

'<  Ellen,  my  life,  my  bride,  hear  me ! 
— the  world  and  all  its  prizes — plea- 
sure, wealth,  fair  fame,  are  to  roe 
henceforward  wliat  they  are  to  the 
dead.  I  had  long  ceased  to  value 
them  ;  one  thing  alone,  year  affection, 
bound  me  to  earth  |  that,  that  is 
gone  too,  this  terrible  hour  convinces 
me.  What,  then,  have  I  to  dread  ?— - 
No ;  here  I  remain— let  me  die  at  least 
within  the  air  you  breathe." 

'<  Madman  I   will  you  kill  me  ?-« 
Every  path  about  the  house  is  beset  by 
armed  men  thirsting  for  your  blood.  ** 
<'  I  know  it,  EUen,  yet  I  have  vett- 
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tured>  and  dared  them  all.  Ob,  darling! 
what  have  1  not  dared,  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  to  be  for  ever  witliin 
sight  of  the  beauty  from  which  I  am 
debarred  for  ever  ?  Yet  one  hour  wilh 
you,  only  one  hour,  Ellen,  if  it  were 
but  once  in  the  long  dreary  year,  and  I 
could  bear  to  live." 

"  May  God  assist  me  !  "  cried  the 
frenzied  girl. — *'  Oh,  Hugh  1  live— live 
to  repent  what  has  come  between  us, 
and  left  us  blackened  and  withered 
wretches  upon  God's  fair  world." 

**  Give  me  one  sign,  one  proof  then, 
Ellen,'*  said  the  impassioned  criminal, 
^*  that  you  still  have  not  lost  all  the 
fond  love  you  so  often  vowed  me  ;  let 
me  clasp  you  once  more  to  this  break- 
ing heart,  and,  degraded  and  branded 


as  I  am,  I  will  be  more  boundlessly 
happy  than  thrones  could  make  me  out 
of  your  sight.  Say  that  you  disclaim 
me,  that  I  am  not  your  hasband, 
wedded  in  the  sight  of  that  church  you 
reverence  so  deeply ;  shut  me  out  from 
your  presence,  all  of  heaven  I  have 
long  dared  to  hope  for,  and  give  roe 
up  to  a  shameful  death  ;  or  afford  roe 
one  hour's  shelter  in  peace  and  rapture 
by  your  side — May  I  enter?  " 

There  was  no  reply — he  sprang 
through  the  window  and  extended  hb 
arms — shuddering,  she  recoiled  from 
him,  but  only  for  an  instant — with  one 
broken  gasp  she  darted  forward  and 
fell  senseless  on  his  bosom. 


VI. 


The  hush  of  midnight  had  long  been 
on  the  earth  ;  the  broad  round  sum> 
mer  moon  had  risen  and  filled  it  with 
mellow  light,  and  was  fast  hastening 
to  her  setting,  when  a  strong  party  of 
police,  headed  by  their  officer,  and 
accompanied  by  the  nearest  magis- 
trate. Major  Walker,  turned  rapidly 
from  the  main  road  and  proceeded  up 
the  avenue  that  led  to  Baroa.  They 
were  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
mansion,  when  the  foremost  man  of 
the  party  stumbled,  and  nearly  fell 
over  the  recumbent  figure  of  some 
person  whom  the  excessive  darkness, 
occasioned  by  the  thick  foliage  that 
overhung  the  pathway,  had  until  that 
moment  prevented  him  from  per- 
ceiving. 

"  Who  is  here!"  exclaimed  the 
man,  as  he  grasped  the  figure,  which 
had  now  assumed  an  upright  posture, 
presenting  the  outline  of  a  very  tall 
female  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
in  the  dark  blue  cloaks  worn  by  her 
class  in  Munster.  '<  Who  and  what 
are  you  ?  " 

"  Wisha  !  only  poor  Nanse  the  for- 
tune-teller— a-ragal !  "  was  the  reply, 
and  the  cloak  vas  thrown  open,  and 
an  apron  exhibited  filled  with  a  goodly 
collection  of  herbs. 

«•  (Go  on.  Corporal  White,  with  four 
men  to  the  house,  and  keep  guard  upon 
the  windows  until  we  join  you ;)  and 
is  not  this  a  pretty  hour  for  you  to  be 
here  ?  **  said  the  ofiicer,  "and  about  no 
good  either,  I  warrant.*' 

«*  Never  fear  that,  sir,"  rejoined  a 
policeman ;  "  no  time  will  do  Nanse 
but  one  o'clock  o*  moonlight  nights  to 


pick  her  herbs  for  pishoges  an*  charms, 
an*  all  that.*' 

"  Wisha,  God  bless  you,  Tim 
Kiely !  you  were  always  pleasant^iet 
a  poor  woman  be  goin',  captain.*' 

"  Not  till  you  answer  one  question 
—how  long  have  you  been  here  ?  " 

**  Faiks,  an*  a  good  while,  your 
honour  ;  1  was  for  a  bit  o*  the  time  in 
the  orchard." 

"  Did  you  observe  any  one  come  or 
go  this  way  ?  or  meet  a  stranger  about 
the  house  to-night  ?  '* 

"  Haith  an*  I  did  so — I  won*t  be 
telling  you  a  lie  at  this  hour  in  the 
mornin* ! " 

"  Who,  who?  what  kind  of  person?'' 

"  Yeh !  who  would  it  be  but  him 
ye're  lookin'  for— don't  I  know  well 
what  ye* re  about?** 

"  Where  is  he  then?— Out  with  it, 
woman,  at  once  —  every  minute  is 
worth  a  guinea.*' 

"  If  it  is  then,  captain  jewel,  wouldn't 

you  be  afther  sharing  wilh  a  poor  crea- 

'  ture  ?  —  Pay   me     well,**    she    said, 

lowering  her  voice,  "  an*  I'll  tell  ye 

somethin'  worth  knowing." 

"  Speak  it  out,  and  I  promise  you 
you  shall  be  rewarded,**  said  Major 
Walker — "  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
Lawlor?" 

"  How  much  o*  the  four  hundred 
will  I  get.  Major?" 

"  Never  mind  the  woman ! "  said  tbft 
officer  ;  **  come  on.  Walker,  we  lose 
time." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Nanse,  "  I  de- 
pend upon  twenty  pound  at  least- 
twenty  goold  sov'rens.-*!  saw  Lawlor 
this  blessed  night." 
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«« Where,  vhere?" 

'<  Fastenin*  down  the  window  o* 
Miss  £Ilen*8  room  yondher  in  the  or- 
chardf"  said  the  hag,  '*  jist  after  the 
clock  struck  ten." 

««  By  heaven  I  then,"  said  the  offi- 
cer>  '*  he's  gone  lone  since— -he  would 
neyer  be  fool  enough  to  pay  so  long  a 
visit — let  us  dash  on,  however,  and 
search  tlie  house." 

<'  Old  Nugent  is  not  at  home,"  said 
Major  Walker;  "  .that  poor  girl  his 
daughter  is  in  miserable  health ;  and  if 
I  thought,  as  you  say,  that  this  dread- 
ful fellow  was  away  again,  I  would  not 
for  worlds  subject  her  to  the  scene 
I  witnessed  in  that  house  before. 

'*  Promise  me  the  twenty  guineas," 
said  Nanse, ''  an*  Til  soon  find  ont  for 
you  whether  he's  in  the  house  or  no." 

*'  Twenty  devils  I-^you  shall  have  five 
guineas  in  the  morning  if  you  can  learn 
by  any  means  that  Lawlor  is  now  in 
Barna  House.*' 

*'  Oh,  I'm  not  goin'  to  sell  my  soul 
for  five  guineas  yet,**  bartered  the  for- 
tune-teller I  <<  make  it  ten,  an*  Til  be 
thrue  to  you.*' 

**  It  shall  be  ten  if  we  make  him 
prisoner — if  we  seize  him  dead  or 
alive.** 

**  Well,  *tis  a  bargain.  1*11  go  up 
to  the  house  an*  knock,  and  ax  for  a 
dhrop  o'  vinegar  for  a  child  in  the  fe* 
ver,  an'  never  fear  1*11  soon  get  in ; 
the  girls  in  the  house  know  well  that 
they  daren't  face  Miss  Ellen  in  the 
mornin'  if*  they  refused  to  let  a  body 
in  for  any  thing  they  want  for  a  sick 
person." 

«<  But  still,  how  will  this  find  out 
what  we  want  to  know?  The  girls 
won't  tell  you." 

''  The  girls  don't  know  themselves. 
Peg  Casey  will  have  to  go  to  her  mis- 
thus*  for  the  key  o'  the  pantry,  an* 
won*t  I  have  my  ear  cocked  ?  If  she 
gets  into  Miss  Ellen's  room  without 
any  throuble  or  knockin*,  you  may  go 
look  for  him  somewhere  else ;  but  if 
the  door  is  locked,  an*  she  can't  get 
in  by  Uie  latch,  my  hand  to  ye  but 
ye're  made  men." 

'*  Don*t  delay  an  instant  in  letting 
us  know :  if  you  keen  us  waiting  we 
will  follow  you  into  the  house.'* 

'*  Now  mind,*'  said  Nanse,  *'  that 
this  is  the  token : — if  Lawlor  is  within, 
ril  come  out  and  go  away  up  by  the 
right. hand  side  o*  the  house  into  the 
haggard;    don*t  ye  stop  one  minnit. 


but  make  for  the  door  before  Peg  Ca- 
sey boults  it'  afther  me,  an'  ye  are  in 
without  a  bit  o'  noise,  an*  then  ye 
know  what  to  do  yerselves.*' 

The  party  advanced,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  joined  their  companions,  who 
were  stationed  at  each  corner  of  the 
mansion.  After  having  disposed  a 
strong  guard  upon  the  windows  that 
opened  to  the  garden,  the  officer  with 
the  main  body  withdrew  to  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  house,  and  the 
spy  was  directed  to  perform  her  office. 

Resolutely  Nanse  advanced  to  the 
door,  and.commenced  a  gentle  but  per. 
tinacious  knocking,  from  which  she 
did  not  desist  until  a  voice  was  heard 
to  enquire  the  cause-of  the  disturb- 
ance. The  response  was  given  as 
Nanse  had  agreed  upon ;  she  was  ad- 
mitted, and  the  door  again  closed  and 
fastened. 

The  police  party  now  waited  with 
intense  anxiety  for  the  reappearance 
of  their  messenger,  upon  which  pro- 
bably depended  the  capture  of  a  cri- 
minal for  whose  apprehension  so 
large  a  sum  had  been  offered,  (the 
county  volunteering  to  double  the  Go- 
vernment reward,)  and  the  delay  in 
whose  detection  was  considered 
through  the  kingdom  an  imputation  on 
the  vigilance  of  the  local  authorities. 

Ten  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed 
when  the  door  of  Barna  House  was 
once  more  opened,  and  the  fortune- 
teller appeared.  With  joy  the  eicited 
party  saw  her  turn,  as  she  had  precon- 
certed with  them,  to  the  right  of  the 
house,  and  enter  the  haggard.  At 
once  they  dashed  forward,  but  not  in 
time  to  anticipate  Peg  Casey  in  re- 
shutting  the  door,  which  they  found 
effectually  secured.  They  loudly 
knocked,  and  demanded  entrance  in 
the  king's  name,  but  no  answer  was 
returned.  By  the  orders  of  Major 
Walker  the  guard  on  the  rear  of  the 
house  was  now  reinforced,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  escape  in  that 
direction,  and  the  men  in  front  were 
commanded  instantly  to  force  the 
door. 

But  the  doors  and  windows  of  an 
opulent  farmer  in  a  retired  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  part  Tipperary,  possess 
a  provoking  stubbornness  and  obsti- 
nacy, that  it  would  sometimes  require 
the  energy  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Ghizni  gate  to  subdue.  Of  this  class 
was  the  one  in  question  ;  and  the  rage 
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of  its  afsaikuits  tote  in  proportioli  to  the 
resistance  it  presentea  to  theit  efforts 
to  break  it  open ;  nor  Was  it  nntil  a  full 
half  hour  had  elapsed,  and  a  temporary 
hatteriBg  train  had  been  procured 
fiom  the  nearest  forge,  that  the  party, 
amidst  the  yetting  of  dogs  and  the 
piercing  shrielu  of  women,  at  last  ef- 
fiNSted  an  entrance. 

<•  Gowtfdr  said  the 'Officer,  '«  he 
might  have  strack  one  fair  blow  for 
his  life,  at  idl  events." 

Lights  were  procured,  and  eyery 
apartment  was  instantly  Tisited  At 
one  alone  they  met  a  fresh  delay.  It 
wis  the  chamber,  the  serfimts  said,  of 
their  young  mistress.  To  this  the  officer 
himself  proceeded  :  the  door  was  made 
ittt — he  imperatively  knocked  foren^ 
trance,  but  receiving  no  reply,  he  dl- 
fleeted  it  to  be  forced.  But  even  here^ 
when  the  slight  door  had  given  way, 
the  entrance  wob  blocked  up ;  the 
whole  fiimitare  of  the  apartment,  in^ 
eluding  a  heaivy  okl*fashioned  bed. 
stead  (upon  which  the  lovely  inmate 
of  the  chamber  was  wont  to  repose) 
be&ng  piled  across  it. 

The  police,  however,  aoon  scram* 
bled  through  these  impediments;  the 
]%hts  were  brought  forward,  and  gave 


[Nov. 


to  view  the  faintihg  form  of  BHen  Nu- 
gent stretched  upon  the  floor,  support- 
ed by  a  female  servant,  who,  apparent- 
ly unconscious  of,  or  unconcerned  at 
the  scene  before  her,  was  occupied  in 
chafing  the  burning  temples  of  her  mis- 
tress. But  the  room  contained  no  one 
else ;  and  the  disappointed  party  were 
about  to  retire,  when  one  of  them  per. 
ceived,  by  the  chinks  in  a  partition,  that 
a  narrow  closet  was  attached  to  the 
rooni :  he  eagerly  rushed  to  it,  opened 
k,  and  dragged  forward,  vnrapped  in  an 
immense  fearnouaht  coat  and  slouched 
hat — Nanse  the  fortune-teller. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  describing  the 
scene  that  foHowed. 

/*  Take  this  woman,'*  said  Higor 
Walker,  **  and  make  out  her  committal, 
as  an  accomplice  after  the  deed**— 

''  With  all  my  heart  I  **  cried  Nanse 
-^*'  there  is  many  a  mile  between  the 
poor  iellow  and  you  now  Major; 
and  so  you  thought  I  was  goin^  to  seH 
the  blood  of  him  I  often  an'  often 
nursed  upon  my  knee  in  his  father's 
kitchen— God  rest  his  sowl  I  No—if 
he  war  twenty  times  the  nnft>rtiinatf 
he»!'' 


VIL 


The  delicate  constitution  of  Ellen 
Nugent  never  recovered  the  repeated 
shocks  of  that  trying  and  terrible  night* 
On  awaking  from  the  kmg  swoon  into 
which  she  had  not  fallen  until  the  loud 
knocking  of  the  police  for  admission  as* 
sured  her  of  the  escape  of  Lawlor,  she 
was  seised  with  fever  and  delirium^ 
which  threatened  for  several  days  a 
Altai  termination.  During  this  time  she 
raved  incessantly  about  her  unhappy 
husband,  whom  she  seemed  to  see 
constantly  by  her  side,  and  to  whose 
imiu^nary  entreaties^  that  she  would  fly 
with  him  to  some  foreign  land.shean*. 
swered  with  expressions  of  the  most 
impassioned  devotion.  Sometimes  she 
fancied  she  beheld  him  in  the  hands  of 
Justfee,  and  prayed  and  supplicated  to 
be  allowed  to  watch  his  fote  and  share 
his  grave.  Her  disorder,  however, 
yielded  to  the  skill  of  the  physicians^ 
reason  again  assumed  its  control— and 
she  once  more  became  rigidly  silent  re» 
spectina  the  name  and  the  affection  for 
which  her  heart  was  breaking.  As  the 
lovelv  autumnal  season  of  her  native 
island  set  in  with  unusual  mildaess,  it 


was  hoped  that  with  care  her  health 
would  be  re-established ;  bat  when 
winter  came,  symptoms  of  consunptioo 
— a  disease  that  bad  alreadv  been  fotd 
to  more  than  one  of  her  family-^ap- 
peered,  and  it  was  evident  tnat  her 
days  were  numbered.  The  sweet  pfr> 
tient  herself  was  the  first  to  foel  the 
conviction  ;  and  the  smile  of  satis- 
fled  resignation  and  thankfohieaS  witii 
which  she  received  its  confirmation 
from  the  lipa  of  the  physician,  showed 
that  Hope— that  last  seed  to  wither  in 
the  hearts  of  the  voting  and  gentle- 
had  long  perished  in  hen.  **  What 
have  I  to  do  with  earth  and  earthly 
things?  "she  said;  «*  roy  poor  old  ftther 
will  not  long  stay  after  me,  when  h^ 
misses  his  spoiled  Ellen  from  his  lottelj 
hearth— and  then  we  will  sleep  to> 
gether  in  Xhk  same  quiet  grave,  and  I 
shall  know  what  it  is  to  be  at  peace  at 
kst.**  Winter  passed  away— the  faint 
perfumes  of  the  early  flowera  of  spring 
arose  ftvm  the  neglected  aarden ;  and 
era  they  had  disappeared,  one  more 
frail  and  fair  than  tliey  was  gathered  to 
tlie  dust.     Her  grave  lies  in  the  old 
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ebnrchyaiil  of  AM>eytBahoii ;  its  soft 
tuif  n  ef«r  bright  aod  green,  though 
tlie  mde  letten  ea  the  stone  by  her 
gjentie  head  are  fast  becoming  iUe* 
^le^— 

**  PBAY  VOE  TBB  SOUL  OF 

EtLSN , 

OKLT  BAUOBTSB  07  DAVID  NUGENT 
OF  BARNAj 

WHO  DBFABTSD  THIS  LIFB 
THE  do  DAT  OF  AFBU.  1821, 

AOBD  NINBTBBN  TBABS.** 

«  •  •  « 

le  ma  the  third  morning  after  her 
interment  that  Tom  Bush  entered  the 
gnard-room  of  the  police  barrack  at 
Cappome,  where  lie  had  for  many 
months  been  obliged  to  reside  for  that 
protection  which  sneh  a  place  alone 
conld  afford  in  Tipperary  to  an  informer 
-.^of  all  miscreants  the  most  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  its  taibolene  and  fierce- 
roirited  peasantxy.  He  had  occasion- 
ally»  for  the  purpose  npon  which  his 
reTengefhl  apirit  was  bent,  been  per« 
mitted  to  make  excursions  through  the 
country  in  the  disguise  of  a  mendicants 
that  generally  assumed  by  his  degraded 
profession — carefully  contriving  to  con- 
ceal the  great  defect  by  which  he  Was 
rendered  so  notorious,  beneath  his  ma- 
nifold and  ragged  habiliments,  and 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  the  more 
securely  as  he  mostJy  travelled  in  the 
night,  edtulking  along  deserted  roads 
md  other  by- places,  in  his  visits  to 
those  remote  mountain  fastnesses  where 
he  thought  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
furthering  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

<«  Welly  boys  I*'  he  exclaimed,  in  an 
exidting^  tone,  as  he  entered  the  room 
—around  the  ample  fireplace  of  which 
several  of  the  men  were  crowded — and 
proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his  soil- 
ed and  tattered  outside  garments,  exhi- 
biting all  the  appearance  of  having 
that  moment  returned  from  a  long  and 
weary  journey, — *«  Well,  boys,  I  have 
himatlastl' 

The  men,  with  a  simultaneous  im- 
pulse, jumped  up,  eagerly  enquiiingj 
•' Where-where?" 

"  Never  mind,  I'm  jest  cum  from 
the  chief  * — ^he  knows  all  about  it,  an' 
hell  be  over  here  directly — only  let 
ye  be  ready  against  nightfall.  We'll 
have  a  long  journey  to  go,  an'  the 


sooner  we  get  to  the  end  eC  it  «foi» 
the  moon  lisea^  the  better." 

Further  than  tlus»  Bosh  would  noi 
be  communicative* 

Early  in  the  eveniagj  the  men  eom^ 
prising  the  little  Ibroe  stAtiooed  a* 
Capparue,  headed  by  theur  officer,  ami 
under  the  guidanee  of  Bush,  seloul 
upon  the  ezonrsion.  By  th^r  stert* 
ing  so  early,  it  was  evident  their  deaCU 
nation  was  a  distant  one.  They  were 
reinforced,  as  they  proceeded,  by  the 
men  at  two  stations  In  ad  vmnce  on  theur 
roots.  As  night  darkened,  the  pai^ 
no  longer  oonflaed  themselves  to  the 
main  roads  of  the  eountry,  hut  struek 
forward  on  those  wbieh  led  to  tiie 
mountains  by  the  least  eireuitons 
routes.  Thu,  however,  rendered  theif 
journey  tedious  and  fatiguing,  and 
wonld  have  made  it,  without  the  ensort 
of  a  guide,  an  impraetioable  one,  from 
the  nature  of  the  eountry  to  be  tra* 
versed.  The  paths*  for  the  most  par^ 
lay  through  swampy  moorland,  and 
not  nnfrequently  across  vast  tracts  of 
bog,  where  all  traces  of  a  footway  dis^ 
appeared  ;  and  wheroy  without  the  aid 
of  one  thoroughly  aoquainted  with  the 
way,  a  Mugle  step  to  the  right  or  left 
would  have  bnrimi  the  whole  party  in 
the  deep  watery  sloiwh  that  spread  fiur 
and  wide  around.  It  had  rsuied  he». 
vily  on  the  preceding  day,  which  served 
still  the  more  to  Impede  their  ezer. 
tlons,  and  a  sharp  spring  fh>Bt»  which 
was  setting  in,  madi^  the  slowness  of 
thenr  progrsss  doublv*  irksonfe.  At 
length  they  crossed  the  chain  of  wild 
hills  that  divides  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary,  on  the  sou^,  fmm  that  of  Cork ; 
but,  despite  of  dl  their  eflbfts,  the 
moon  had  long  risen  above  the  stu^ 
pendous  range  of  the  Galty  mountains 
—through  which  thdr  road  now  wonnd 
i— before  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
spot  which  theur  o£Scer  at  length  in- 
formed them  was  to  be  the  termination 
of  their  march — the  churchyard  of 
Abbeymahon.  They  could  see  it 
plainl  V  at  a  considerable  distance— the 
ruined  tower  of  the  Abbey,  and  the 
grey  walls  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
crowning  the  summit  of  a  lonely  hill 
directly  before  them,  and  glancing 
white  in  the  broadening  moon. 

On  approaching  the  place  they  halt- 
ed ;  and  Bush,  motioning  them  to  pre- 
serve unbroken  silence,  crept  stealthily 
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tip  the  ancient  road  that  led,  by  a  wind, 
ing  and  steep  ascent,  to  the  burial- 
ground.  After  a  short  absence  he  re- 
appeared, and  beckoned  to  the  party  to 
follow.  Imitating  the  stealthy  pace  of 
their  conductor,  and  pressing  silently 
forward  without  waking  a  single  echo 
by  their  tread,  they  reached  the  wall 
of  the  grave- yard,  outside  of  which  the 
officer  disposed  hb  men  so  as  to 
form  an  unbroken  line  of  sentinels 
around  the  enclosure. 

Advancing  to  a  rude  stile  that  led 
into  the  cemetery,  the  spy  directed  the 
officer's  attention  to  a  scene  within  it, 
which,  when  fully  comprehended  by  the 
spectator's  astonished  gaze,  made  the 
blood  run  tinghog  and  freezing  through 
his  veins. 

By  the  side  of  Ellen  Nugent* s  new- 
made  grave  sat  the  murderer  Lawlor, 
enclosing  in  his  arms  the  form  that 
had  once  comprised  all  earth^s  love 
and  beauty  for  him,  and  which,  like  a 
miser,  with  mild  and  maniac  affection, 
he  had  unburied  once  more  to  clasp 
and  contemplate.  The  shroud  had 
fallen  from  tne  upper  part  of  the  body, 
upon  which  decay  had  as  yet  made 
slight  impression.  The  delicate  head 
lay  reclined  upon  that  shoulder  which 
had  been  its  home  so  often,  and  over 
which  now  streamed  the  long  bright 
hair  like  a  flood  of  loosened  gold,  the 
wan  face  turned  up  to  his  as  if  it  still 
could  thrill  to  the  mad  kisses  in  which 
lie  steeped  it,  while  he  had  twined  one 
of  the  white  arms  frantically  about  lus 

«  Ellen  1 "  he  said,  **  Ellen,  speak 
to  your  murderer  I  speak  to  him  who 
now  for  the  first  time  holds  you  to  his 
heart  without  one  answering  throb- 
without  one  word  from  those  lips  that 
never  allowed  me  to  kiss  them,  and 


kept  that  cheek  so  white,  before. 
Darling  I  remember  the  hour  in  the 
happy  summer-house  when  you  first 
pledged  your  faith  to  mine,  with  my 
lips  on  those  eyelids  that  all  the  warmth 
of  my  heart  will  never  waken  into  life 
again.  Remember  this,  and  say 
upon  this  grave,  that  you  foigive  the 
wretch  who  killed  you  because  he 
could  not  live  without  your  love !  *' 

**  Now*8  your  time,  captain,'*  whis- 
pered Bush,  **  this  is  the  second  night 
of  his  comin'  an*  takin*  her  up— give 
the  wotd  an*  we're  on  him." 

"  Advance,  menl"  said  the  chief 
constable,  and  sprang  into  the  enclo- 
sure. 

Lawlor  was  on  liis  feet  in  an  instant 
.—his  frenzied  eyes  glaring  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  roused  tiger — grasping 
a  carbine,  which  until  then  had  lain  uo. 
perceived  with  the  mattock  and  other 
implements  he  had  used  in  opening  the 
grave.  Tlie  moment  he  rose  he  saw 
Bush  advancing  with  the  officer — he  le- 
velled and  fired — and  fell  himself,  at  the 
same  instant,  dead  by  the  side  of  liis 
unburied  bride.  One  of  the  men,  alarm- 
ed at  the  danger  to  which  his  officer  was 
exposed,  hnd  discharged  his  musket  at 
him  from  behind,  but  not  before  Busb, 
the  informer,  had  fallen  beneath  tlie 
unerring  aim  of  the  ^oe  he  had  betrayed. 

The  remains  of  Ellen  Nugent  were 
recommitted  to  the  earth.  An  inquest 
was  held  on  the  spot  upon  the  body  of 
her  husband,  and  a  report  thereof  trans- 
mitted to  Government.  Hugh  Law- 
lor was  the  last  of  his  family^  and  bis 
corpse  was'unclaimed  by  friend  or  rela- 
tive; but  the  strangers  who  dug  liis 
grave  did  not  venture  to  separate  io 
death  the  hapless  pair  who  in  life  could 
never  be  united. 
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It  was  a  sad  day  for  Henry  Ray- 
mond, when,  at  ten  years  of  age,  be 
quitted,  for  the  first  time,  his  parents' 
roof  for  the  public  grammar-school 
at  Belford-upon- Thames.    Being  ber 
only  surming  child,  and,  as  such, 
brought  up  by  his  mother  with  great 
tenderness,  be  deeply  felt  the  shock 
of  separation  from  her;  and,  as  the 
post-chaise    rattled  along    the  high 
western  road,  Iiis  father,  who  accom- 
panied him,  had  no  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  up   his  son's  spirits,   whose 
young  heart  quite  sunk  within  him 
at  the  idea  of  the  weeks  and  months 
that  might  elapse  before  he  should 
again  see  his  mother.     Nor  is  this 
grief  to   be  wondered  at ;  for  the 
change  from  home  to  school,  where 
ho  has  to  "  rough  it  **  every  hour  of 
his  life,  is,  to  a  susceptible  and  deli- 
cately-nurtured child,  as  painful  and 
startling  a  one  as   it  is  possible  to 
conceive.     All  is  so  repulsive— so  un- 
like what  he  bus  been  used  to  I     The 
sky-blue  milk,  with  the  tiny  penny 
roll  for  breakfast;  the  half-cold  leg 
of  fat  Leicestershire  mutton,  washed 
down    with  indifferent   swipes,    for 
dinner;    the  thick  wedge  of  stale 
bread,  and  Lilliputian  allowance  of 
the  cheapest  cheese,  for  supper ;  the 
loud  ringing  of  the  school  bell  in  the 
morning,  that  rouses  you   from   a 
dream  of  home  to  the  drudgery  of 
syntax  and  prosody ;  the  awful  mas- 
ter, with  his  cane  and  birch,  cast- 
iron  visage,  and   thundering  voice; 
the  tyrannical  fagging  system ;  the 
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confinement  on  long  winter  evenings 
to  the  dim-lit,  uncarpeted  hall,  where 
you  have  to  fight  for  a  seat  bv  the 
fireside  ;  the  hard  bed,  shared  per- 
haps with  a  bigger  boy,  who  doubles 
the  bolster  under  his  own  head,  bor- 
rows your  share  of  the  sheets  and 
blankets,  and  kicks  you  out  if  you  are 
so  unreasonable  as  to  remonstrate  ;— 
all  these,  to  say  nothing  of  various 
minor  miseries,  have  a  most  blighting 
effect  bn  the  feelings  of  a  young  and 
sensitive  boy  ;  and  Henry  Raymond 
felt  them  so  acutely,  that,  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  after  the  return  of  his  fa- 
ther to  London,  not  a  night  passed 
but  his  pillow  was  wet  with  tears. 

But  youth's  sorrows,  like  April 
showers,  are  transitory ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month  Henry  had  become 
tolerably  well  reconciled  to  his  lot. 
Being  endowed  with  a  quick  appre- 
hension and  retentive  memory,  his 
school  tasks  were  not  the  bugbears 
to  him  that  they  are  to  those  of  more 
limited  capacity.  He  mastered  them, 
when  he  pleased,  with  facility,  and 
consequently  soon  grew  into  favour 
with  his  masters ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  won  "  golden  opinions  "  from 
his  class-fellows  by  his  frankness,  his 
good-humour,  and  his  readiness  to 
assist  them  in  their  exercises.  As  his 
constitution,  though  sound,  was  deli- 
cate, he  did  not  enter  with  much 
avidity  into  the  usual  sports  of  boy- 
hood ;  but,  when  the  hours  of  study 
were  over,  he  would  wander  alone  to 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey  which  bordered 
2  Y 
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the  playground,  and  there  scat  bim- 
gelf,  with  some  favourite  volame  in 
his  haudy  or  else  remain  behind  in  the 
school-roomy  poring  oyer  the  books 
in  the  well- stored  library.  In  this 
way  he  got  through  the  plays  of 
Shakspeara  and  Beaumont  aud  Flet* 
cher,  books  of  voyages  and  travels^ 
biographies,  histories,  and  translations 
of  history  without  number.  But  his 
favourite  reading  Uras  that  which  ap- 
peals to  the  itnaglnation.  Poetry,  in 
particular,  exercised  quite  a  spell  over 
him ;  and  the  effect  thus  produced,  at 
a  time  when  the  mind  is  most  siiscep- 
tlfade  of  impressions,  thouah  its  sore* 
ening  and  elevating  innuence  was 
for  a  while  disturbed,  was  never  hU 
terwards  eradicated.  Such  were  the 
occupations  of  young  Raymond^s 
leisure  honrs.  His  classical  sliidiee 
were  pursued  with  equal  zest ;  for  the 
head  master,  who  was  a  consumaiaUi 
judge  of  character,  and  was  impress- 
ed with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his 
capacity,  took  great  pains  to  call  forth 
Ids  eoei^gies  \  so  that,  by  the  time  he 
retched  his  sixteenth  year^  he  had 
become  an  excellent  Latin  scholar, 
and  no  mean  proficient  in  the  glorious 
literature  of  Greece. 

Id  the  spring  of  the  enauing  year  a 
eevere  calamity  befell  him  la  the  loss 
of  his  mother,  who  had  long  been  in 
a  declining  sUte  of  health,  and  died 
when  he  was  at  home  for  the  Easter 
Iwlydays.  As  he  took  this  bereave- 
ment deeply  to  heart,  the  elder  Ray- 
mond, whose  mlnd'^tfaongh  not  usn- 
aUy  accessible  to  the  tenderer  emo- 
tions^^was  also  much  disturbed  bv  it, 
resolved  on  a  ehange  of  scene  for  him- 
self and  son ;  and  accordingly  they 
crossed  over  te  the  Continent,  tra- 
/versed  a  great  portion  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  mixini;^  as 
much  as  possible  in  society,  especially 
at  Paris,  Florence,  and  Lausanne,  at 
each  of  which  places  they  remained 
■early  two  months  |  and  returned 
komete  L<mdoB  shortly  after  Christ- 


mas, when  Uenty  Was  immediately 
sent  back  to  school. 

From  this  period  a  striking  ehange 
took  place  in  his  character.  He  was 
no  longer  the  quiet,  studious,  contem- 
plative boy  he  had  hitherto  been ;  fur 
foreign  travcl-«.which  has  always,  in 
youth,  sneh  a  sudden  quickening  cf- 
feet  on  the  faculties — had  Invigorat- 
ed and  given  a  more  worldly  tone  to 
his  intellect^  taught  him  sell-eonii- 
dence  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his 
observation,  and  furnished  him  wiih 
that  tact  and  self-possession,  which, 
when  accompanied  by  a  buoyant  and 
generous  spirit,  are  alwajrs  prime  fa- 
vourites in  the  social  circles.  Nor 
was  bis  physical  nature  less  improved. 
His  countenance,  wont  to  wear  a  lan- 
guid and  relaxed  expression,  was  now 
replete  with  energy ;  his  dark  eye 
sparkled  with  animation,  and  his  tall, 
well-proportioned  figure,  braced  by 
constant  rambles  among  the  Swiss 
mountains,  showed  that  he  was  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  much  toll. 

This  change  In  Raymond*s  consti- 
tution induced  a  corresponding  one 
in  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  A  love  of 
reading  ceased  to  form  the  predomi- 
nant feature  of  his  character — though 
he  still  read  hard  by  fits  and  starts— 
for  his*  high  animal  spirits  required 
ruder  stimulants  than  boolis  could 
fhmish  him  with  ;  and  his  chief  ob- 
ject of  ambition  now  was  to  excel  his 
colleagues  in  all  athlet(c,  out-of-door 
exercises.  He  would  be  out  Ctnar 
aui  Atfffirs-^tbat  is  to  say,  cock  of 
the  walk  or  nothing— the  beet  crick- 
eter,  skater,  boxer,  &c.,  in  the  whole 
school;  and  the  preeminence  for 
which  he  thirsted  was  at  length  con- 
ceded to  him,  though  not  withoot 
many  a  severe  struggle  ;  Ibr  a  public 
school  is  an  epitome  of  the  great 
world,  where  no  distinction  is  to  be 
gained  except  by  unflinching  courage 
and  continuous  energy,  and  against  a 
heet  of  jealoQS  competitors. 
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The  Belford  playgretind  formed 
a  sort  of  table-land,  which  swelled 
gradually  up  frees  an  extensive  range 
of  meadows,  through  which  flowed  the 
Thamesy  and  was  terminated  at  one 
end  by  the  old-fashioned  school- 
hoase,  and  on  the  ethar  by  somne  mo- 


nastic mlns,  and  an  artificial  green 
mound,  round  which  ran  a  brick  wall, 
wKh  a  broad  dry  ditch  at  its  base. 
On  this  mound  stood  three  magnifi- 
eent  elm-trees,  and  tmai  its  summit 
—as,  indeed,  from  eytrj  other  part 
of  the  elerated  pUiygroimd^a  splen- 
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,  did  new  wai  commanded 
neigbbouriog  eouDtiy,  and  partiou- 
larlj  of  some  high  chalk  cliSb,  irhieh 
roae  preci|ritoiuly  from  the  river,  in 
the  immediate  TioiDity  of  a  picturesque 
Tillage  about  three  miles  distaut  from 
Belfbrd.  From  the  beautj  and  eoo- 
▼enienoe  of  ita  site — it  waa  just  on  the 
outakirts  of  the  town>  and  must  ori- 
grinalljr  have  formed  part  of  the  abbey 
S^ardens — this  playgroundi  or  rather 
the  portion  of  it  nearest  the  ruins,  was 
a  frequent  resort  of  the  lower  classes 
ai  Belford )  and  fairs,  twice  a^year, 
were  held  on  it,  infinitely  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  boysy  who  considered 
it  aa  their  own  ezclusiYe  property. 
Numerous,  in  coBsequenee,were  their 
quarrels  with  the  "  snobs  *'— as  they 
pertly  styled  the  iuTaders— and  on  all 
these  occasions^  on  one  of  which  he 
achieved  the  hich  honour  of  a  broken 
head*  Raymond  was  ever^foremostto 
distinguish  himself* 

One  autumnal  afternoon  when,  the 
day*stasksatan  end,th^  boys  were  all 
out  on  the  playground,  a  fellow,  well 
known  by  the  appropriate  nickname 
of  Don  Rat,  came  among  them  with 
a  bundle  of  stout  ash* sticks  under  his 
arm.  This  genius  picked  up  a  pre- 
earioa  subsistence  by  goiog  about  the 
eoontry  selling  ballads,  and  fruit,  and 
walking-sticks ;  and  when  thb  sort  of 
biMioess  was  slack,  by  "  snapping  up," 
like  Autolycns,  *<  unconsidered  tri- 
Hes.*'  Scamp  though  he  was,  he  was 
something  of  a  favourite  with  the 
school,  for  he  was  fond  of  mischief, 
which  he  loved  disinterestedly  for  its, 
.  own  sake^  sang  a  capital  song,  and 
was  na  small  proficient  in  mimicry. 
On  hb  approach,  many  of  the  boys, 
among  whom  was  Raymond,  hurried 
up  to  have  a  chat  with  him,  when 
be  informed  them — for  he  was  an 
inveterate  newsmonger,  and  knew  all 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood — ^^tbat 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  townsmen 
•a  the  morrow  evening  to  have  a  crick- 
et-match ott  the  playground. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Don  ?"  en» 
quired  Raymond. 

**  Cock  sure,  sir ;  I  heerd  some  on 
'em  a  discoursing  on  the  affair,  as  I 
were  passing  along  the  market-place 
kst  Wednesday  night." 

**  Humph,**  replied  Henry,  senten- 
tiously,  **  then  we  must  pitch  into 
them,  geilts— that's  all.** 

**  YeSk  yes,'*  said  one  of  Raymond's 
ardent  admirers  and  imitators,  a  young 
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of  the    fellow  by  name  Jenkiniy"  we  must  liok 
the  snobs  off.** 

*'  That's  easier  said  nor  done/'  ob- 
served Don  Rat. 

"  Nonsense,*'  rejoined  Henry,  ««  a 
doxen  of  us  are  a  match  for  a  hundred 
of  them." 

•*  May  be  so }  howsomever  it's  no 
^alr  of  mine  i  *'  and  having  so  said, 
and  disposed  of  a  great  portion  of  iiis 
cudgels,  at  his  own,  by  no  means  mo- 
dest, vsiuation,  Don  Rat  shufled  aff 
the  playground,  with  the  intenUon, 
if  possible,  of  getting  rid  of  tlio  re- 
mainder of  his  stock  among  the  lieUi- 
gerents  of  his  own  order. 

The  next  day  being  a  half«ho)yday, 
there  was  ample  time  for  preparation. 
Raymond,  as  commander-in-chief,  aa- 
sembled  ail  his  disposable  llMrces#  con- 
sisting of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
bo^s  ranging  from  fonrteeirto  eight- 
een years  of  age,  in  the  oentte  of  the 
playground;  appointed  Jenkina stan-* 
dard- bearer,  and  was  proceeding  to 
enforce  on  his  troops  the  necessity  of 
their  keeping  close  together  in  aedoo, 
wlien  loud  shouts  were  heard,  and  pre- 
sently a  mob  of  cricketers  eamoroand 
(he  corner  from  the  town.  The  mo- 
ment the  boys  caught  sigiit  of  th^ln, 
they  gave  three  stunning  cheers, 
whicb,  reaching  the  head-master's 
ears,  he  threw  up  his  study  window, 
and  seeing  at  a  glance  how  iMEttora 
stood,  called  his  pupils  about  him, 
and  severely  remonstrated  with  them 
on  their  audacity  in  <kK>beying  his 
repeated  injunctions,  by  attempting  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  townsmeo* 
He  was  going  on  in  this  strain,  when 
Raymond,  who  was  one  of  his  favour- 
ites, and  was  apt  to  presume  mi  it, 
apprehensive  tiiat  tlm  glorioOt  fun 
would  bo  spoiled^  took  advantage  of 
an  observation  let  fall  by  the  doctor, 
to  the  elibct  that,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  design  to  assauk  the  mob,  they 
would  most  assnredly  be  given  in 
eharge-^to  siieut  with  1»a  utmost 
force  of  luogs-^**  Gents,  the  doetor 
si^s  we  may.  charge^irarrah  I " 

*'  Hurrah  for  the  charge  1  *'  cho- 
rused the  youngsters,  flourishing  their 
cudgels  above  their  heads,  and  instoit- 
ly  precipitated  themselves  in  a  com- 
pact phalanx  on  the  enemy,  some  of 
whom  were  busy  pitching  the  widbets, 
while  others  were  tossing  up  for  first 
innings.  Fierce  was  the  rush — tre- 
mendous the  uproai>*-iiteiisttble  the 
assault!  A  doiensnoba at leaat saluted 
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their  mother  earth,  which  so  surprised 
and  alarmed  the  rest,  that  they  fled  in 
disorder  to  the  mound  which  ;^I  have 
already  described,  scrambled  up  the 
ditoh,  scaled  the  wall,  and  then  rallied 
in  a  body  on  the  summit.  Hither 
they  were  immediately  followed  by 
the  impetuous  striplings ;  but  those 
who  reached  the  mound  first,  being 
staggered  by  the  difiBcuUies  of  the 
position,  halted  beside  the  ditch,-  till, 
Raymond  coming  up,  restored  their 
courage  by  rushing  across  it,  and 
mounting  the  wall  amid  a  desperate 
discharge  of  stones  and  bricks,  flung 
down  on  him  by  the  besieged. 

While  this  was  goiug  forward,  the 
doctor,  alarmed  for  the  integrity  of 
his  pupils'  skulls,  which  frequent  rows 
of  this  sort  had  convinced  him  were  by 
no  means  brickbat  proof,  despatched, 
an  elder  brother  of  one  of  his  boys,  a 
young  Irish  ensign  of  dragoons,  who 
chanced  to  be  dining  with  him,  to  the 
scene  of  action  in  the  capacity  of  paci- 
flcatorl  This  officer  set  out  on  his 
mission  with  the  sincerest  desire  to 
restore  peace ;  but,  alas !  on  reaching 
the  mound,  where  the  besiegers  and 
besieged  were  busy  in  strenuous  con- 
flict, he  could  not  resist  the  strong  in- 
clination he  felt  to  take  an  actiye 
share  in  the  skrimmage ;  so,  yielding 
at  once  to  the  temptation,  he  snatched 
a  cudgel  from  the  hands  of  the  lad 
who  stood  nearest  him,  and  placing 
himself  beside  Raymond,  who  was 
cheering  on  his  troops  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  battle,  he  drummed  away 

»  n^n  the  enemy's  beads  and  shoulders . 
with  a  heartiness    of  purpose   that 
proved  him  to  be  a  pacificator  of  true 

.  Irish  growth. 

After  a  lively  and  well-sustained 
affair  of  about  half-an-honr,  towards 
the  close  of  which  Henry  was  hurled 
from  the  mound  into  the  ditch,  whero 
he  narrowly  escaped  the  enviable  dis- 
tinction of  a  broken  neck,  the  snobs 
took  to  flight ;  the  school  banner,  fa- 
shioned out  of  his  own  pillow-case, 
which  he  had  previously  cribbed  for 
the  purpose,  was  planted  by  the  stan- 
dard-bearer, Jenkins,  on  the  walls  of 
the  mound;  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards, Raymond,  in  imitation  of  Tyr- 
taeus,  celebrated  the  victory  in  an  ir- 
regular  dithyrambic,  which  produced, 
as  newspapers  say,  ''  an  intense  sen- 
sation" throughout  the  school. 

My  hero's  next  exploit,  though  of 
a  different  nature,  was  equally  charac« 


teristic  of  his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy. 
At  the  Lent  Assizes,  it  was  the  doc- 
tor's custom  to  grant  his  senior  classes 
a  whole  holyday,  in  order  that  they 
might  attend  the  trials  in  the  town- 
hall,  and  so  get  some  little  insight  into 
the  mode  of  administering  the  laws  of 
the  country.  This  holyday,  however, 
was  not  often  applied  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  granted  ;  for,  except 
on  very  extraordinary  occasions,  the 
boys  never  honoured  the  courts  with 
their  presence,  preferring,  instead,  to 
go  out  sailing  or  rowing  on  the 
Thames,  or  driving  or  riding  along 
the  high-road.  About  a  week  previa 
ous  to  the  holding  of  one  of  these  as- 
sizes, it  was  proposed  to  Raymond,  by 
his  friend  Jenkins,  to  drive  over  in  a 
tandem  to  Windsor.  The  proposi- 
tion was  of  course  acceded  to ;  but  nn« 
luckily  there  was  one  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  execution — ^neither 
of  the  would-be-whips  could  summon 
up  more  than  twelve  shillings,  and  the 
sum  demanded  for  a  day*s  hire  of  the 
vehicle  was  exactly  one  guinea !  In 
this  exigency,  Henry,  rendered  in- 
ventive by  necessity,  bethought  him 
of  turning  his  attention  to  a  Greek 
play,  bv  mastering  the  difficulttes  of 
which  he  knew  he  conld  obtain  the 
required  sum ;  for  the  doctor,  in  order 
to  stimulate  their  love  of  study,  was  in 
the  habit  of  rewarding  his  pupils  by 
money  for  whatever  voluntary  work 
they  did  out  of  school  hours — six« 
pence  a  page,  for  instance,  for  repeat- 
ing passages  from  the  best  classic 
French  or  English  authors ;  ten  shil- 
lings for  construing  a  book  of  Homer, 
a  comedy  of  Terence,  or  an  oration 
of  Cicero ;  and  a  guinea  for  a  play  of 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  or  Euripides. 

Bent  on  putting  his  project  into 
execution,  and  seeing  no  other  way  of 
accomplishing  it,  Henry  resolved  on 
setting  to  work  at  a  Greek  tragedy ; 
and  getting  up  by  daybreak  on  a  mild 
March  morning,  he  commenced  oper- 
ations on  the  PhoBuissiB,  which,  be- 
sides being  one  of  the  longest  plays  of 
Euripides,  contains  one  or  two  chonl 
passages  as  stiff  as  the  abstrnsest  bits 
of  Pindar.  Urged  on  by  the  strong 
pressure  of  the  case,  he  laboured  hard, 
with  the  sole  aid  of  his  Hederick,  and 
occasional  reference  to  the  tame,  para- 
phrastic version  of  Potter ;  an(^  by 
dinner-time,  had  got  through  one^tiiird 
of  his  task.  After  a  few  hasty  month* 
fuls  of  an  impracticable  leg  of  mattODi 
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he  rose  from  table  and  resumed  his 
-work ;  andf  after  twelve  hours  inces- 
sant application^  accomplished  it  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
eveningy  when  Jie  repaired  to  the  doc- 
tor's stud^y  was  subjected  to  a  rigid 
examination,  and  finally  rewarded 
-with  his.  guinea ! 

Having  thus  secured  the  viaticum^ 
he  sought  out  the  enraptured  Jenkins, 
andxff  thej  both  set,  late  as  was  the 
hour,  into  town,  at  the  risk — in  the 
event  of  their  being  detected  *'  out  of 
bounds'* — of  a  ferocious  floggiug — 
engaged  the  tandem,  which  they  or- 
dered to  be  in  waiting  for  them  at  the 
head  of  a  lane  leading  off  the  Belford 
high-road,  and  spent  a  delightful  day 


at  Windsor,  whose  main  street,  to  the 
great  horror  of  its  pacific  pedestrians, 
they  entered  at  a  gallop  to  the  sound 
of  a  key-bugle,  and  immortalized 
themselves  by  the  scientific  style  in 
which  they  turned  into  the  **  Christo- 
pher*'  at  Eton,  which,  forty  years  ago 
—the  period  to  which  this  tale  refers 
— was  far  from  being  the  fine  hotel 
whichitnowis.  Thus  passed  my  hero's 
time,  varied  by  intervals  of  hard  study, 
till  he  became  whatb  called  ''captain 
of  the  school,"  when  he  was  imme- 
diately dispatched -to  the  University, 
there  to  be  his  own  master,  at  an 
age  when  he  most  stood  in  need  of 
strict  surveillance. 


Chapthr  IIL 


Despite  Gibbon's  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
commonplace  remark,  that  our  school- 
days are  the  happiest  of  our  lives.  At 
no  other  period  is  the  capacity  of  en- 
joyment so  much  on  the  alert  within 
us,  or  its  materials  drawn  from  so 
many  sources.  With  manhood  comes 
a  consciousness  of  responsibility,  deep- 
ening as  years  steal  on  us,  regulating 
our  feelings  by  the  square  and  rule  of 
discretion,  and  qualifying  the  pleasure 
of  to-day  by  the  thought  of  to-mor- 
row. But  in  boyhood  there  is  no  such 
drawback  on  happiness.  Impulse 
prompts  us  to  unleavened  enjoyment. 
We  have  no  past  to  regret,  no  future 
to  distrust.  The  present  is  all-in-all 
with  us ;  and  if  we  ever  venture  to 
look  beyond,  it  is  with  the  eye  of  hope, 
who  spreads  before  us  a  prospect 
steeped  in  the  hues  of  Paradise.  Then 
the  friendships  which  we  form  at  this 
sunny,  unreflecting  season  I  how  dis- 
interested  their  character— how  enthu- 
siastic the  spirit  that  suggests  them  I 
They  seem  entwined  with  our  very 
heart-strings;  but, alas  I  they  are  mere 
impulses,  generous  but  short-lived^ 
that  fade  and  become  extinct  as  ex- 
perience dawns  on  the  mind.  £n« 
gaged  in  after  years  too  much  with 
ourselves  to  bestow  a  thought  on 
others,  our  attention  is  solely  occupied 
in  bustling  through  the  crowd  that 
every  where  checks  our  progress. 
Though  we  see  the  friend  of  our  youth 
press^  and  trodden  down  beneath  our 
feet,  we  gaze  with  indifference  at  the 
sight.    Perhaps  at  that  moment  a  re- 


collection of  past  times  dims  our  eyes. 
But  the  crowd  thickens— the  trouble 
and  hazard  of  interference  increase ; 
so  we  just  cast  a  cautious  glance  about 
us,  sigh  out.  **  poor  fellow,"  and  then 
pass  on,  leaving  the  object  of  our  early 
love  to  perish  or  escape,  as  may  hap- 
pen. Such  is  human  nature  1  The 
affections  of  the  heart,  like  streams 
flowing  on  towards  the  sea,  roll  awhile 
in  different  channels,  but  are  all  at 
last  centred  and  swallowed  up  in  self. 

This,  however,  was  a  stem  truth 
which  Raymond  had  yet  to  experience. 
At  present  he  knew  and  felt  nothing 
but  that  he  was  about  to  bid  adieu  to 
a  place  where  he  had  spent  many 
happy  years,  wluch  had,  in  fact,  been 
a  sort  of  home  to  him ;  for  his  father 
— a  cold,  reserved  London  merchant, 
whose  every  thought  and  feeling  were 
monopolized  by  business — had,  since 
his  mother's  death,  shown  him  but  little 
active  kindness. 

It  was  in  the  October  term  that 
Henry  quitted  Belford  for  Cambridge, 
•and  entered  himself  of  Peter  house. 
His  conduct,  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
weeks,  was  as  orderly  as  could  be  do- 
sired.  He  was  punctual  in  his  atten« 
dance  at  chapel,  hall,  and  lectures, 
and  in  his  leisure  hours  assiduously 
cultivated  the  BeUes  Lettres,  But  his 
natural  vivacity  of  temperament  soon 
caused  him  to  tire  of  this  regular  mode 
of  life.  His  daily  attendance  at  col- 
lege lectures,  in  particular,  went  sadly 
against  the  grain  ;  for  he  had  an  ab- 
solute hatred  of  the  exact  sciences ; 
and  though  ho  managed  to  crawl  as 
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far  as  the  ^  aas'i  bridge*'  In  Euclid, 
yet  he  stuck  fast  there,  like  Bun  jan's 
Pilgrim  in  the  Slough  of  Despond, 
Being  thus  shut  out  from  all  chance 
of  acquiring  high  academical  distinc- 
tion— for  in  those  days  the  systetn 
pursued  at  Cambridge  was  by  no 
means  so  liberal  as  it  is  now — he  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  hard,  continuous 
study,  and  determined  to  enlist  among 
the  «2  fr«xx04,  or  non-reading  men  of  the 
university.  In  this  determination  he 
was  strengthened  by  his  old  friend 
and  school- fellow,  Jenkins — a  silly, 
good-natured  young  man,  with  a  rosy 
expanse  of  countenance,  always  on  the 
grin — who  arrived  at  Cambridge  at 
the  end  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  and 
soon  began  to  influence  Raymond*8 
actions  by  his  animal  spirits,  his  un- 
assuming temper,  and  his  ardent  love 
of  a  frolic. 

*'  Harry."  said  this  ingenious  and 
enlightened  freshman,  as  the  two 
friends  encountered  each  other  one 
cold  winter  morning  in  the  pease -mar- 
ket, "  you  must  come  and  wine  with 
me  to-day;  you  must  indeed.  I*Ji 
take  no  excuse.  There  will  be  some 
capital  fellows  to  meet  you— Potts  of 
Trinity — Lloyd  of  Jesus — fine  fellow 
Lloyd;  such  a  Tolcel  sings  like  a 
nightingale ;  you  may  hear  him  half 
down  Trumpington  Street — Thomp- 
son of  Christ's;  I'm  sure  you'll  like 
Thompson ;  he's  a  charming  boxer, 
and  so  fond  of  a  row !  Then,  too,  he's 
got  such  a  beautiful  collection — quite 
a  museum^of  knockers,  bell-handles, 
rtreet'lamps,  and  wooden  hlgblanders, 
all  carried  oif  by  himself.  1  declare 
he*s  quite  a  credit  to  the  uniTcrsity, 
i^nd  I  think  myself  most  fortunate  m 
knowing  him. 

"  I've  no  doubt  Thompson  is  all  you 
say,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  meet 
him." 

"Why  not?*' 

"  Because,"  added  Raymond  grsTe- 
lyi  "  I've  promised  to  get  the  whole 
of  Simpson's  Euclid  by  heart,  and 
repeat  it,  word  for  word,  at  lecture 
to-morrow.  I'm  sure.  Jinks,  you're 
too  much  of  a  man  of  honour  to  wish 
me  to  break  my  promise." 

"O  Lord!  O  Lord,  how  good! 
That's  so  like  you  I  Just  the  same 
fellow  you  were  at  Belford.  But, 
joking  apart,  you  really  must  come, 
and  we'll  make  a  night  of  it ;  and  to- 
morrow, if  the  frost  holds,  we'll  have 
our   long-talked    of    skate  to    Ely. 


Thompson  tells  me  the  Cattiedral*8 
well  worth  looking  at ;  and  we  eaa  get 
a  capital  dinner  at  the  GeoigOf  for  it'a 
the  inn  where  all  the  parsons  put  up.** 

"  Well,  forthis  once,"  replied  Henry, 
slyly,  '<  I  don't  mueh  mind  sacrificing 
duty  to  inclination.  But  remember, 
I  won't  have  it  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent ;  for  it's  highly  indecorous  to  be 
tossing  off  heel-taps  among  a  set  of 
hardened  reprobates,  when  one  should 
be  seated  alone  in  one's  study,  erecting 
an  isosceles  triangle  on  a  given  straight 
line.  I  can  hardly  reconcile  U  to  my 
conscience,  I  assure  you." 

'*Hah!  hah!  I  wish  Thompson 
was  by  to  hear  you.  He  does  so  relish 
a  bit  of  fun.*'  ^ 

*'  What  time  do  you  commence 
operations  ?  " 

*'  Early,  say  four  o'clock,  for  we 
shall  have  a  good  deal  of  business  to 
get  through.  I've  iust  laid  in  a  fresh 
stock  of  Timmins^s  best  port;  but 
I  must  not  stay  chatting  here,  for  I've 
an  appointment  at  twelve  with  Potts 
at  Chesterton,  and  it'd  now  past  eleven ; 
so,  adieu  till  four,  Harry,  and  be  sure 
you  don't  forget  to-morrow." 

Punctual  to  the  hoUr,  Raymond 
made  his  appearance  at  Jenkin^s 
rooms,  where  he  found  a  snug  party 
of  eight  assembled  ;  and  among  them 
the  illustrious  Thompson,  a  jolly, 
rough-hewn,  stout-built  fellow,  bear- 
ing no  slight  resemblance  to  the  fig- 
ure-head of  a  Newcastle  collier.  This 
remarkable  biped  was  famous  for  his 
practical  jokes,  and  had  recently 
achieved  an  undying  celebrity  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  had  contriTed  to 
tie  two  tutors  of  Trinity  together  by 
the  coat-tails,  while  they  were  stand- 
ing side  by  side  in  Trumpington 
Street,  staring  up  at  a  eomet  which 
was  then  nightly  visible  in  the  hea^ 
vens.  This  difficult,  and— in  less  sci- 
entific hands — impracticable  achieve* 
ment,  he  of  course  looked  on  as  his 
chefifauvre ;  and  when  Raymond 
was  made  acquainted  with  it,  he  felt, 
with  a  blush  of  conscious  Inferiority, 
that  he  had  yet  much  to  learn  ere  he 
could  hope  to  become  a  Thompson  I 

After  the  bottle  had  made  about  a 
dozen  rounds  of  the  table,  its  effects 
soon  manifested  themselves;  and  by 
the  time  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
corks  had  been  drawn,  the  experienced 
Thompson  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  had  not  utterly  disqualified 
himself  for  passing  muster  at  a  tern- 
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iVesbman  threw  up  the  window,  de- 
spite the  Intense  cold,  and  amused 
himseir  by  taking  aim  at  the  people 
below  him  wUh  nuts  and  apples ;  an- 
other, who  was  rather  sparingly  en- 
dowed with  brains,  kept  telling  the 
same  story  four  ot  five  times  over ;  a 
third,  while  endeaTOuHng  to  show 
himself  particularly  sober,  disappeared 
under  the  table,  where  he  rbll  fast 
asleep,  and  was  accommodated  with  a 
pair  of  cork  mustaches,  the  coal- 
scuttle for  a  pillow,  and  a  fragment  of 
Jenkins's  silk  gown  for  a  nightcap ; 
and  a  fourth,  snatching  up  the  ton^s, 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  a  perfect 
^paroxysm  of  pugnacity!  This  eflter- 
▼escing  gownsman  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
an  eUergeUc  street  fow  commenced, 
like  that  which  has  been  desoribed 
with  such  graphic  skill  in  Reginald 
Dalton.  It  Was  soon,  however,  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  timely  apparition  of  the 
proctor  and  his  bullaogs;  and  the 
belligerents  proceeded  In  a  body  to- 
wards Castle,  end,  where,  at  Thomp- 
son's suggestion,  they  tore  off  a  pla- 
card of  «*  Seminary  for  Young  Ladles," 
from  a  girls*  schodi  near  the  turnpike, 
and  affixed  It  on  the  great  gates  of 
Trinity  I 

When  Jenkins  called  next  morning 
on  Raymond,  he  found  him  looking 
exceedingly  dismal.  His  hand  shook, 
his  head  ached,  an4  b^s  cheeks  were 
as  yellow  as  a  daffodil.  "Well, 
Harry,"  said  the  former,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  Thompson  ?" 
"  Oh !  a  decent  fellow  enough.** 
*'  Yes,  and  what  astonishing  abili- 
ties !  Do  you  know  what  he  aid  after 
you  left  us  last  night?    Kissed  old 

T ,  the  tutor,  by  mistake  J   Seeing 

him  come  waddling  along  in  his  blaek 
gown,  he  mistook  him  for  a  clergy- 
man's widow,  and  insisted  on  a  chaste 
salute,  if  only,  as  he  said,  to  show  his 
respect  for  the  cloth.  The  old  fellow 
roared  *  murder,'  just  as  if  he  "^ert 
having  his  throat  cut ;  upon  which  we 
all  took  to  our  heels,  and  knocked  up 
a  friend  at  Barnwell,  who  gave  us 
some  devilled  kidneys  and  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  which  soon  set  us  all  to 
rights."  .      , 

"  Yet  yon  look  a  little  out  of  sorts, 
Jinks,  for  all  that." 

"  who,  I  ?    Never  vrtA  hotter  In 
my  life,  with  the  cxceplion  of  a  sllgtit 


rising ;"  and  so  saying,  Jenkins  made 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  broiled  fowls, 
tongue,  ham,  &c.,  which  the  gyp  had 
just  placed  on  the  table ;  and  whieb, 
with  the  addition  of  a  strong  cup  of 
green  tea,  with  about  a  thimbleful  of 
brandy  in  it,  soon  completed  his  .aud 
Raymond's  restoration.  After  break- 
fast the  friends  sallied  down  to  the 
fields  near  Sapsford's  boat-house,  and 
thence  started  on  their  novel  skating 
expedition.  The  day  was  bright,  but 
intensely  cold  ;  the  clouds  floated 
high  in  heaven ;  the  dew  hung  un- 
melted  on  the  thistle's  beard ;  and  the 
frosted  grass  in  the  meadows  that 
stretch  along  the  river's  southern 
bank,  gave  out  a  sharp,  crackling 
sound  as  the  ploughman  crushed  It 
beneath  his  tread.  Swiftly  and  cheer- 
ily the  two  Cantabs  flew  along  the 
smooth,  leaden  surface  of  the  Cam, 
which  here'bears  the  closest  possible 
resemblance  to  a  Dutch  canal,  and  la 
about  as  alert  and  lively  in  its  move- 
ments ;  experiencing  the  highest  sense 
of  animal  enjoyment  as  afresh,  north- 
east  wind  blew  right  against  them. 

When  they  had  accomplished  near- 
ly a-thlrd  of  their  journey,  they  came 
to  a  small  village,  on  whose  outskirts 
stood  a  pretty  cottage  In  the  centre  of 
a  flower-garden,  about  two  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  the  river.    Just  ai 
Raymond  passed  it— his  companion 
was  some  distance.  In  advance — two 
ladies  appeared  at  the  garden-gate« 
where  they  stood  for  a  few  minutes  as 
if  considering  what  direction    they 
should  take  for  a  walk.     On  catching 
sight  of  these  fair  strangers,  Henry 
moderated  his  pace,  and  cast  a  scruti- 
nising glance  towards  them  \  but  the 
distance  at  which  they  stood  prevented 
him  from  distinguishing  more  than 
that  one   stooped   considerably  and 
wore  spectacles,  and  that  the  other 
was    tall,  slender,  and    graceful   in 
figure,  whence  he  sagely  inferred  that 
they  were  mother  and  daughter,  and 
felt  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  also» 
that  the  latter  was  a  remarkably  pretty 
girl.     Impressed  with  this  dgreeable 
notion,  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion—oh! the  exouisite  self-conceit  of 
youth! — of  showuig  off;  and  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  pursuing  his  Course, 
he  began  cutting  a  variety  of  figures 
on  the  ice,  now  rolling  on  the  inside 
edge,  and  now  whirling  semicircular- 
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ly  on  the  Bpread-eagle,  with  an  ease 
and  elegance  that  he  felt  persuaded 
-were  imsistible. 

Thus  was  he  occupied^  when  sud- 
denljs  just  as  he  was  ad?anciiig  with  a 
long  graceful  sweep  towards  the  bank, 
nearly  opposite  the  gate  where  the 
ladies  were  standing,  a  large  stone — 
those  infernal  stones  are  always  in  the 
way  on  delicate  occasions  like  this! — 
tripped  him  up,  and  down  he  came 
with  a  dismal  crash  on  the  ice>  his  hat 
flying  off  in  his  descent.  Infinite 
*were  his  shame  and  confusion  at  this 
unexpected  and  inelegant  catastrophe. 
The  pain  of  his  fall  he  thought  no- 
thing of;  but.  how  humiliating  to  be 
made  the  object  of  a  pretty  girl's 
laughter,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
fancied  her  rapt  in  admiration  of  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  his  attitudes  I 
Scrambling  up  again  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  and  afraid  to  look  oehind  him, 
lest  his  glowing  scarlet  face  might  be- 
tray his  anguished  sensibilities,  be  shot 
forward  like  lightning  to  rejoin  Jen- 
kins ;  and  when  he  came  up  with  him, 
took  care  to  preserve  a  discreet  silence 
on  the  subject  of  his  inglorious  mis- 
hap. 

No  other  incident  worthy  of  notice 
occurred  till  the  friends  reached  Ely,  a 
small,  old-fashioned  city,  remarkable 
onlv  for  its  supernatural  dulness  and 
nghness.  The  very  aspect  of  this 
I^otiau  spot  is  provocative  of  slumber. 
There  is  no  bustle,  no  variety  of  any 
sort  to  break  its  drowsy  still-life.  The 
tradesmen  seem  to  be  without  business, 
and  half  the  dingy  private  houses  with- 
out tenants ;  the  women  you  meet  in 
the  streets  are,  for  the  most  part, 
elderly,  and  have  thick  ankles ;  and  as 
for  the  men,  they  are  generally  plump, 
apoplectic,  and  of  singular  breadth  m 
the  stem ;  dressed  in  rusty  black,  with 
a  cotton  umbrella  poking  out  under 
their  left  arm,  and  the  last  number  of 


the  Quarter^  HUtnew  stidiing  out  of 
their  coat-pocket ;  and  when  they  stop 
to  converse,  or  rather  to  drone  like 
cockchafers,  they  have  a  horrid  trick 
of  catching  each  other  by  the  button- 
hole I 

Yet  dull  as  it  is,  to  a  degree  border- 
ing on  the  miraculous,  Ely  is  not  with- 
out its  attraction.  It  has  a  magni-I- 
cent  cathedral,  scarcely  even  surpassed 
by  that  at  York ;  and  hither,  while  the 
dinner,  which  they  had  ordered  at  the 
head  hotel,  was  getting  ready,  Ray- 
mond and  Jenkins  repaired.  Having 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
towers,  they  were  greatly  struck,  not 
only  with  the  extensive  prospect  that 
lay  stretched  out  beneath  them,  but 
also  with  its  very  peculiar  character. 
In  whatever  direction  they  cast  their 
eyes,  the  country — a  dead  cheerless 
flat — appeared  to  be  hut  one  large  sheet 
of  frozen  water,  with  here  and  there  a 
lean  hedge,  a  half-starved  elm  which 
looked  like  a  quiz  upon  vegetation, 
a  damp,  rheumatic  cottage,  or  a  for- 
lorn  spire  peeping  out  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Nortnward,  in  the  far  distance, 
might  be  seen  the  summits  of  Peter- 
borough cathedral;  and  eastward,  that 
noble  sheet  of  water,  Whittlesea- 
mere,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
fringe  of  bullrushes,  the  unshaved 
growth  of  ages;  and  is  so  full  of  fish 
of  the  most  gigantic  size,  that  if  an 
angler  happens  to  hook  a  pike,  it  is  a 
moot  point  whether  he  pulls  the  mon- 
ster out,  or  it  pulls  him  into,  the  water! 

Having  sufSciently  admired  this 
paradisaical  landscape,  Henry  and  bis 
companion,  who  were  by  thb  time  as 
ravenous  as  one  of  the  pikes  of  which 
I  have  just  made  honourable  mention, 
returned  to  dinner  to  their  hotel,  where 
they  took  up  their  quarters  for  the 
night,  and  at  an  early  hour  next  day 
set  out  again  for  Cambridge. 


Chapter  IV. 


In  this  manner,  among  a  set  of  ex- 
travagant, non-reading  men,  Henry 
passed  his  freshman*s  year,  the  only 
orderly  portion  of  which,  was  that 
spent  at  home  in  vacation  time.  Yet 
despite  the  constant  round  of  gayety  in 
which  he  indulged,  ho  was  far  from 
feeling  happy ;  and  no  wonder,  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  commonplace,  or 


barren  of  satisfaction,  than  the  course 
of  dissipation  pursued  at  Cambridge. 
Billiards — boating  on  the  narrow,  mud- 
dy Cam—tippling  at  parties,  where  the 
wine  is  generally  as  bad  as  the  jokes, 
a  row  at  night,  with  its  customary  ac- 
companiment, a  black  eye — tandem- 
driving,  where  the  odds  are,  that  the 
shaft-horse  falls  lame  after  the  first  few 
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xnjlegt  and  the  leader  turns  right  round, 
and  coolly  stares  you  in  the  face  cTcry 
fourth  or  fifth  yard,  indolging  the 
-while  in  a  sly  horse-laugh  at  your  ex- 
pense—a trip  to  Newmarket*  the  dull- 
est race^course  in  Christendom,  where 
little  more  is  to  be  seen  than  just  a  few 
horsemen  scampering  with  blue  noses 
across  the  chilly  heath,  a  few  car- 
riages drawn  up^ongside  the  course, 
and  a  squad  of  indi?iduals  in  shabby 
hats  and  old  great-coats  standing  about 
the  betting-post,  looking,  the  majority, 
as  keen  and  businesslike  as  if  they 
-were  on  *  Change,  and  some  asscampish 
as  if  they  had  just  eloped  from  the 
tread-mill— such  are  the  amusements  of 
the  non-reading  men  at  Cambridge; 
and  of  these  it  is  no  wonder  that  Henry 
soon  began  to  tire,  the  more  especially 
aa  they  had  invoWed  him  in  heavy 
pecuniary  embarrassments. 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  when, 
pressed  by  the  importunities  of  his  credi- 
tors, he  was  meditating  a  return  to  a 
more  regular  and  economical  mode  of 
life,  a  circumstance  took  place,  which, 
unimportant  as  it  at  first  appeared,  had 
a  decisive  effect  on  his  after  destiny.  He 
had  agreed  to  accompany  Jenkins  to  a 
grand  public  ball  at  the  Huntingdon  as- 
sembly rooms,  for  which  his  friend  had 
procured  tickets ;  and  after  a  quick  drive 
in  one  of  Jordan's  nattiest  mail-carts, 
they  put  up  at  the  Fountain  inn  in  that 
town,  where  they  dined,  dressed,  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  set 
out  for  the  rooms  in  question* 

On  their  entrance  they  took  up  their 
position  near  the  door,  and  amused 
themselves  while  a  country-dance  was 
going  forward— for  as  yet  quadrilles 
were  not— with  watching  the  company 
aa  they  came  in,  and  looking  about 
them  for  eligible  partners  for  the  next 
set.  A  few  minutes  after  their  arrival, 
an  elderly  lady  entered  the  room,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  a  young  girl,  whose 
uncommon  beauty  at  onco  fixed  Ray- 
mond's attention.  '<  Jinks,"  said  he, 
**  do,  for  God's  sake,  look  at  that  love- 
ly creature  who  has  just  taken  her  seat 
opposite  us !  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
face?" 

'^  Face  !**  replied  Jenkins  laughing, 
''  yes,  she  has  a  face,  certainly,  and  has 
had  one  these  sixty  years.  Til  swear. 
Young,  indeed  I  Why,  she's  an  old  wo- 
man, as  dry  as  a  chip,  and  with  scarcely 
a  tooth  in  her  headr 

'*  Idiot !  I  don't  mean  her — I  mean 
the  girl  who  is  sitting  next  but  one  to 


her,  and  is  now  talking  to  that  lady 
in  half-mourning." 

*'  Oh,  aye,  she's  something  like," 
observed  Jenkins,  "  quite  a  Venus,  as 
you  said  at  Belford  when  you  kissed 
the  tart- woman's  daughter  behind  the 
hedge.  You  remember  that,  don*t 
you  ?" 

Without  vouchsafing  any  reply  to 
this  delicate  school  reminiscence,  Ray- 
mond abruptly  quitted  his  companion, 
and  hurried  ofi^  to  the  master  of  tho 
ceremonies,  who  was  standing  at  tho 
upper  end  of  the  room,  near  tho  dancers. 
He  was  a  formal  beau  of  tho  Chester- 
field school ;  was  overpowcringly  polito 
in  his  manners,  accompanying  a'most 
every  third  word  by  a  bow ;  and  took 
snufi*  out  of  a  massive  gold  box,  which 
ho  tapped  thrice  previous  to  opeuin[r  it, 
with  an  air  of  ineffable  dignity.  His 
countenance  expressed  a  grave  self- 
sufficiency,  the  result  of  an  unalterable 
conviction  that  his  ofiice  was  one  of 
first-rate  importance,  and  dancing  the 
most  intellectual  accomplishment  in 
tho  world. 

When  Raymond  came  up  to  him,  ho 
was  discussing  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  minuet  and  the  country- dance 
with  a  gentleman  who  appeared  to  pos- 
sesss  all  tho  qualifications  of  a  good 
listener.  He  stopped  for  an  instant 
just  to  make  a  bow  to  the  young  Can- 
tab, while  at  the  same' time  he  directed 
a  discriminating  glance  at  his  costume, 
and  then  resumed  as  follows :— "  As  you 
say,  sir,  the  country-dance  is  lively  and 
bustling  enough,  but  there  is  one  great 
objection  to  it — it  does  not  afford  scope 
fpr  developing  the  higher  order  of 
genius.  Tho  slow,  stately  minuet  was 
the  thing,  sir,  that  brought  out  talent 
in  tho  most  surprising  manner.  As  to 
the  count ry-dance,  1  must  confess  that 
I  look  on  it  as  a  sign  of  tho  degeneracy 
of  the  times — in  fact,  it  is  not  a  dance 
at  all,  but  a  game  of  romps,  very  un- 
suitable to  tho  dignity  of  the  national 
character.  I  remember  the  late  Duke 
of  Godmanohester  made  the  same  *' — 

**  You  knew  his  grace,  then,  Mr 
Walker  ?**  said  his  attentive  listener. 

<<  Sir,  I  had  that  distinguished  feli- 
city," replied  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies with  grave  emphasis.  *'  1  knew 
his  grace,  I  may  say,  intimately  ;  and 
on  one  remarkable  occasion  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  specially  invited  to 
the  castle,  to  superintend  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  grand  public  ball  which 
his  grace  gave  on  his  eon's  coming  of 
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it  wai  the  most  splendid  affkir  of  the 
sort  ever  seen  in  the  oountj^  and 
went  off  so  much  to  his  grace's  satis- 
faction, that  the  next  day,  when  I 
waited  on  him  by  appointment, '  Wal« 
ker/  said  his  grace  — his  graee,  I 
should  tell  you,  had  a  ▼ery  playfhl 
and  affable  way  of  expressing  himself 

— «  Walker,*  said  he, '  you're  a  d d 

clever  fellow,  and  manai^ed  matters 
admirably  last  night.  There  wasn't 
much  in  the  words,  but  it  was  the 
manner  that  was  so  taking ;  manner 
is  OTory  thing  in  good  society.  Well, 
with  that,  sir,  his  grace  went  into  the 
next  room,  and  returned  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes with  a  handsome  gold  souff.box, 
which  he  requested  my  acceptance  of, 
in  token,  as  be  flatteringly  obserredi 
of  his  and  the  duchess's  approbation 
of  my  conduct." 

*^  1  suppose,*'  sidd  the  gentleman^ 
**  that  is  the  box  you  now  bold  in  your 
hand." 

*'  Sir,  your  hypothesis  is  well 
founded,**  rejoined  Mr  Walker. 

"  Indeed  I  Well,  Fm  sure  it  wss 
Tery  handsome  in  his  grace." 

*'  Handsome  1"  observed  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  **  sir,  there  was  no 
end  to  his  grace's  generosity.  He 
was  a  public  benefactor  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  gave  us  this 
splendid  chandelier  for  our  ball-room. 
I  may  call  blm,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  shining  chsracters  of  his  day» 
for  he  danced  like  an  an?cl — I  sity  It 
advisedly-^like  an  angel.  Then  his 
bow  f  it  was  an  epoch  in  one's  life  to 
have  seen  that  man  bow.  Ah,  sir, 
when  I  think  of  what  his  grace  was 
as  a  dancer,  I  often  sav  to  myself, 
what  might  he  not  have  been,  had  he 
devoted  the  powers  of  his  great  mldd 
to  affairs  of  state !  But  he's  gone — 
broke  his  neck  at  a  fox  hunt— it  was 
a  thousand  pities." 

"Dear,  dear;  how  shocking  I" 
exclaimed  the  gentleman. 

"  Sir,  you're  quite  right;  It  ttai 
shocking— I  remember  thinking  so  at 
the  time,  and  I  am  still  of  the  sam6 
opinion.*' 

"  Does  the  present  duke  InheHt  any 
of  his  father's  genius?*'  enquired  the 
gentlemati,  witn  a  smile. 

•«  Not  much,**  replied  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies. ''  ib  the  first  place,  be 
has  a  very  indiffDrent  leg— I  sav  it 
advisedly— a  very  indifferent  leg  for  a 
fninuet;  and  secondly,  between  yon 


ing  time  than  the  chandelier  above 
us.  However/'  continued  Mr  Wal- 
ker, in  his  most  benervoleol  mod  ea« 
couraging  manner,  *'letaa  hope  ftir 
the  best ;  his  grace  b  yoong  yet,  and 
may  improve." 

*'  You  have  a  pretty  fUl  attendaaee 
to-night,  Mr  Walker,"  interposed 
Raymond,  who  had  been  on  tlioras 
during  this  prolix  discourse. 

*'  We  have  bo,  sir ;  bnt  the  rooms 
are  not  near  so  well  attended  as  they 
used  to  be  in  the  late  duke's  time. 
You're  from  the  university,  I  pre- 
sume?" ' 

-*  Yes." 

''  I  guessed  as  mdeh,"  said  the  mas- 
ter of  the  eeremonies,  with  one  of  his 
profoundest  bows;  " a  pleasant  plara 
Cambridge— rather  too  cold  in  win- 
ter though.  Will  you  do  me  the  honour 
to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  sir?  I  rather 
pique  myself  on  this  snuff,  which  I 
call  the  Godmancbester  Mixture,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  a 
great  favourite  with  the  late  duke." 

''  It  is  certainly  a  well- flavoured 
snuff,"  replied  Henry,  applying  a  mo- 
derate portion  to  his  olfactories,  **  but 
a  little  too  pungent." 

<<  Bless  me,  bow  odd !  That's  the 
verv  same  remark  that  the  late  duke 
made,  when  he  first  hononred  me  by 
taking  a  pinch  I  <  Walker,*  aald  he^ 
for  hb  grace  was  singularly  happy  at 
repartee — <  your  snuff  b  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  1  can  tell  you  that !  *  Un* 
common  smart— wasn't  It  ?  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  of  laughing.'* 

''Just  so,"  rejoined  Raymond  im- 
patiently t  and  then  mentbning  hb 
name,  and  his  desire  to  obtain  a  part- 
ner for  the  next  set  of  dances,  he  re- 
quested and  obtidned  an  introdnetion 
to  Miss  Wynd ham,  the' yotmg  girl  who 
had  so  much  struck  his  fancy.  After 
chatting  a  few  minutes  with  her  and 
her  companion,  a  quiet,  good-humour- 
ed, mlddle-sged  lady,  well  known  to 
the  master  6f  the  ceremonies,  Ray- 
mond led  the  former  out  to  dance,  not 
a  little  proud  of  his  good  fortune  fai 
bloving  thus  early  secured  the  hand  of 
the  prettiest  Ibmale  in  the  room.  She 
was.  Indeed,  a  most  attractive  crea- 
ture, slight  and  graceful  in  figure, 
i^ith  luxuriant  auburn  hair,  Uaclt 
eyes,  sparkling  With  Intelligence  and 
vivacity,  an  oval- shaped  countenance, 
just  lightly  and  delicately  tinged  With 
the  rosy  hue  of  health,  and  a  stdalli 
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exquisite!  jfonned  mouthy  in  the  angles 
of  which  a  smile  seemed  always  nest- 
ling*.  Her  manners  were  frank,  play- 
fill,  and  of  sinf  nlarly  fascinating  sim- 
plicity; and  there  was  an  archness 
aad  tempered  fireedora  in  her  conver- 
sation, that  indicated  a  nature  not  yet 
trammelled  and  sophisticated  hy  the 
coDTentional  etiquette  of  society. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end» 
Raymond  led  his  partner  back  to  her 
seaty  and  a  lively  conversation  ensued, 
ia  which  the  elderly  lady  occasionally 
took  part  '<  I  am  sure  you  are  fond 
of  dilnclDg,  Miss  Wyndham/*  said 
Henry,  "by  the  way  in  which  you  ex- 
cell  in  it." 

**  1  am  indeed  very  partial  to  it ;  but 
1  go  out  so  seldom,  and  have  so  few 
opportunities  of  following  it  up,  that 
1  dare  hardly  venture  to  call  myself  a 
dancer:  Now  your  favourite  amuse- 
ment, 1  should  say,  was — let  me  see— i 
skating:  ami  right?" 

**  Partly  so  j  i  am  certainly  fond  of 
skating,  but  I  cannot  say  I  prefer  it 
to  dancing.  How  should  I,  when  I 
am  honoured  with  you  for  a  partner  ?'* 
*'  I  do  not  wonder,**  observed  Miss 
Wyndham,  taking  no  notice  of  this 
compliment,  "at  your  fondness  fbr 
skatmg ;  it  is  a  graceful  amusement, 
especially  when  a  perverse  stone  hap- 
pens to  come  in  one*s  way,  and  cause 
an  unlucky  tumble.  Such  things  have 
occurred,  Fm  told;'*  and  the  saucy 
girl  looked  archly  at  Raymond,  while 
a  roguish  smile  hovered  about  her 
rosy  lips. 

"Tumble!  I  never  tumble!**  ex- 
claimed Henry,  with  as  much  cool  as- 
surance as  if  he  had  been  baptized 'in 
the  waters*  of  the  Shannon. 

**  It  is  not  every  skater  who  can 
boast  of  such  good  fortune,*'  slyly  re^* 
sumed  Miss  Wyndham ;  "  for  a  short 
time  since,  when  I  happened  to  be  go* 
ing  out  with  grandmamma  for  a  walk 
by  the  river's  side,  I  saw  an  unhappy 
gentleman  tumble  backward  on  the 
Ice,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
exhibiting  some  most  graceful  atti- 
tudes. I  assure  you  grandmamma  qnite 
felt  for  him  j  it  was  so  disagreeable» 
yon  know,  to  fall  at  such  a  time- 
quite  a  catastrophe." 

"  So,  then,  it  was  you  who  were 
the  eyewitness  of  my  mishap,"  ^- 
pKed  Raymond,  aftcting  to  laugh, 
"  I  remember  the  circumstance  well, 
and  also  that  two  ladies  were  standing 
near  a  garden-gate  at  the  time,  no 
doubt  highly  amused  at  what  they 


must  have  thought  was  my  clumsi- 
ness :  I  can  assure  you,  however,  that 
the  accident  was  one  that  might  have 
occurred— indeed  often  does  occur-^ 
to  the  very  best  skaters**' 

Henry  then  hastened  to  change  the 
conversation,  which  was  soon  after- 
wards put  an  end  to  by  the  eariy  de- 
Earture  of  the  ladles ;  but  not  before 
e  had  contrived  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  address,  and  dexterously 
extorted  permission  to  wait  on  them 
the  next  day,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
they  were  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
night.  No  sooner  had  he  accompa^* 
nied  them  to  the  sedan — those  were 
the  days  of  sedan-chairs— which  was 
in  waiting  to  convey  them  home,  than 
he  returned  to  the  spot  which  Miss 
Wyndham  had  so  lately  occupied,  and 
stood  there,  looking  half  bewildered, 
as  if  a  bright  light  had  suddenly  va- 
nished from  his  path.  Strange  infatu- 
ation !  But  three  short  honrs  before, 
he^'had  not  known  that  there  was  such 
a  creature  as  Julia  Wyndham  in 
existence;  yet  now  she  occupied  his 
thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  consideradon  I 

He  was  Jnst  about  quitting  the  ball- 
room, having  wholly  forgotten  his 
friend  Jenkins,  when  that  worthy  came 
up  and  joined  him.  •'  Well,  Harry," 
said  he,  "  you've  had  a  pretty  good 
spell  of  it  with  those  ladies.  Egad,  I 
must  confess  the  youngest  is  about  as 
pretty  a  girl  as  1  ever  saw.  I  would 
not  interrupt  you,  as  I  saw  you  so  re- 
solutelv  bent  on  having  her  all  to 
yourself.  It's  not  fair  though— curse 
me  if  it  is ;  you  should  have  given  me 
a  turn,  instead  of  leaving  me  to  shift 
for  myself.  I've  only  had  two  part- 
ners, both  old  and  ugly,  one  of  whom 
did  nothing  but  chatter,  and  the  other 
wouldn*t  open  her  mouth.  But,  come, 
if  s  time  for  us  to  bo  going.'* 

"  Going !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
They're  gone ;  I  saw  them  myself  to 
their  sedan" 

"  I  said  nothing  about  a  sedan ;  but 
merely  that  It  is  time  for  us  to  be 
going.** 

"  Oh,  aye — true !  I  misunderstood 
you.    Well,  come  along,  I'm  ready." 

**  I  see  how  it  Is,"  observed  Jenkins 
to  himself,  as  they  returned  together 
to  the  Fountain,  "  a  second  ediUon  of 
the  tart-woman's  daughter !  However, 
it's  no  business  of  mine ;  but  only  to 
see  now  how  easily  some  birds  are 
eaught— and  so  shrewd  aa  I  always 
thought  Wm?— O  Lord!  O  Lord  I" 
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Julia  WyndliaxDj  vhose  parents  had 
died  when  she  was  in  her  infancy^ 
resided  with  her  grandmother,  the 
widow  of  a  physician,  in  a  small  vil- 
lagOy  a  few  miles  distant  from  Cam- 
bridge,  where  Raymond  had  first  seen 
her.  The  old  lady  and  her  grand- 
daaghter  li?ed  in  great  seclusion — for 
their  means  were  somewhat  straitened 
—associating  only  with  two  or  three 
intimate  friends  at  Kimbolton«  and  at 
Huntingdon*  with  one  of  whom  Julia 
was  now  staying  on  a  short  vbit.  In 
the  more  modern  acceptation  of  the 
term^  Miss  Wyndham  would  not  have 
been  considered  accomplished*  for 
her  ac(|aaintance  with  music  was  far 
from  scientific ;  she  knew  nothing  of 
Italian ;  and*  as  a  dancer*  would 
hardly — notwithstanding  the  natural 
elegance  of  her  movements — have 
passed  muster  with  so  critical  a  judge 
of  the  art  as  the  Huntingdon  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  But*  though  not 
highly  accomplished*  she  was  a  very . 
•  delightful  girl;  for  she  sang  and  play- 
ed with  infinite  feeling*  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humour*  tempered  by  the 
strictest  feminine  delicacy ;  was  of  a 
lively*  affectionate  nature*  and  as  ig- 
norant of  the  world  as  those  usually 
are  whose  youth  has  passed  in  retire* 
ment. 

Henry*  as  may  be  surmised*  was 
not  long  in  making  discovery  of  all 
these  attractive  qualities ;  and*  when 
he  visited  Julia  next  day*  previous  to 
his  return  with  Jenkins  to  Cambridge* 
she  confirmed*  by  her  artlessness  and 
vivacity*  the  favourable  impression 
she  had  made  on  him  the  night  before. 
At  the  moment  of  his  entrance*  she 
was  seated  with  Mrs  Lovat — the  lady 
at  whose  house  she  was  staying — in 
the  drawing-room*  copying  a  print  of 
one  of  Murillo*8  Spanbh  shepherd 
boys.  After  the  usual  introductory 
commonplaces*  the  conversation  ran 
upon  the  scenery  of  the  neighbour- 
hood* which  Raymond  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  most  insipid  he  had 
ever  seen* 

"  It  has*  indeed*  few  attractions  to 
boast  of*'*  observed  Mrs  Lovat. 

"  Oh*  do  not  say  so ! "  replied  Julia* 
laughing*  <*  think  of  the  banks  of  the 
Cam!" 

<<  True!  **  exclaimed  Raymond*  fall« 
ing  in  with  the  lively  girl's  humour* 
*'  I  forgot  that  clasdc  stream*  so  pel- 


lucid^so  picturesque— fio  every  way 
worthy  of  Arcadia." 

**  And  have  you  nothing  to  say  too*** 
resumed  Julia*  '^  in  praise  of  those 
charming  moorlands  which  lie  between 
our  village  and  this  town  ?  Do  you 
know  tliat*  when  we  crossed  them  the 
other  day*  I  actually  counted  not  le&s 
than  three  dwarf-elms  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  dozen  miles  I  You  look  io- 
credulous*  but  it  is  a  fact*  Mj  arith- 
metic may  be  relied  on.** 

**  I  have  heard  say  that  a  tree — or 
rather  the  apparition  of  one — is  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but*  as  I  am  no  believcr.in 
ghosts*  I  scouted  the  assertion  as  a 
calumny.  If  I  recollect  rightly*  how- 
ever* the  scenery  improves  near  your 
village." 

"  Oh*  yes !  '*  said  Julia,  <<  there  can 
be  no  question  of  that.  We  have, 
for  instance*  the  similitude  of  a  field 
within  a  reasonable  walking  distance 
of  us — to  say  nothing  of  a  garden  or 
two*  where*  provided  you  are  endowed 
with  keen  faculties  of  observation,  y  oo 
may  sometimes  detect  an  imperfectly 
developed  rose*  and  very  frequently  a 
currant  or  gooseberry  bush  1 " 

«<  You  astonuh  me*  Miss  Wyndham! 
Of  all  things*  I  should  like  to  visit  this 
romantic  vUlage  of  yours ;  for  its  ac- 
quaintance must  be  as  well  worth 
making  as  that  of  our  remarkable 
friend*  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
with  his  long  story  about  the  Duke  of 
Godmancbester.'' 

"  I  would  not  advise  you  to  try  the 
experiment***  observed  Julia ;  '*  for 
your  visit  will  be  sure  to  end  in  dis- 
appointment." 

Henry  was  abont  to  make  a  mo&t 
gallant  reply*  when  Mrs  Lovat*  ad- 
dressing her  young  guest*  said,  "  Ju- 
lia, my  love*  Mr  Raymond*  1  am 
sure*  will  excuse  my  reminding  jou 
that  we  have  some  moming-calld  to 
make*  and  that  it  is  getting  late." 

This  gentle  intimation  had  the  dc> 
sired  effect* and  the  young  Cantab  rose 
to  take  leave*  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that,  instead  of  the  sliort  fen  mi- 
nutes' visit  he  had  calculated  on,  he 
had  been  chatting  upwards  of  half  an 
hour.  When  he  returned  to  his  hotel, 
he  found  the  tandem  at  the  door,  and 
Jenkins  anxiously  looking  out  for  him. 
"  My  God*  Harry  I  *'  exclaimed  the 
latter*  **  what  can  have  detained  you 
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8o  lutig  ?  You  told  me  you  would  not 
be  gone  mo^  than  fLye  minutes^  and 
here's  the  tandem  been  standing  at 
the  door  nearly  an  hour.  It's  too 
badf  upon  mj  life  it  is,  to  keep  one 
waiting  in  this  way.  But,  come  I  jump 
in  ;  we're  not  a  moment  to  lose.*' 

On  their  road  homoi  Raymond,  in 
answer  to  his  friend's  repeated  enqui- 
riest  acquainted  him  with  the  particu- 
lars of  his  Tisit  to  Miss  Wyndham» 
carefully  suppressiog,  however,  all 
mention  of  the  singular  fact,  that  he 
had  feloniously  abstracted  one  of  her 
gloTOS,  which  he  chanced  to  find  lying 
on  the  sofa,  out  of  consideration,  no 
doubt,  to  Jenkins's  morals,  who  would 
have  been  shocked  at  the  idea  of  fa- 
miliarly associating  with  one  who  had 
subjected  himself  to  the  penalty  of  the 
tread- mill. 

When  they  reached  Cambridge, 
Henry,  who  was  by  this  time  quite 
ennuyeed -wiih  his  companion's  small 
talk,  and  was  specially  anxious  to  be 
alone — a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  joung  lovers — quitted 
bim,  and  went  off  to  his  own  rooms, 
whither  he  was  soon  afterwards  fol-  . 
lowed  by  his  gyp.  "  Oh,  sir  1"  said 
the  servant,  '*  here's  been  such  a  to- 
do  since  you  left !  Timmins  the  wine- 
merchant,  and  Screw  the  tailor,  and 
I  don't  know  how  many  more  on  'em, 
have  been  here  raging  like  so  many 
mad  bulls.  They  say  you've  put 
'em  off  quite  long  enough,  and  that 
they  wont  wait  till  next  term;  and, 
ecod  1 1  believe  'em." 

**  Humph !  *'  said  Raymond,  with  a 
sardonic  smile,  **  a  clear  case  of  com- 
bination and  conspiracy.  And  what 
did  you  do  ?  " 

**  Do  ?  Bless  you,  what  could  I  do  ? 
They  wouldn't  take  no  notice  to  quit ; 
and  though  I  told  'em  over  and  over 
again  it  were  no  use  their  staying 
here,  blowing  you  up  behind  your 
back,  they  stuck  all  the  faster  for  it ; 
so  at  last  I  were  obligated  to  go  down 
to  the  unoccupied  rooms  below — them 
as  Mr  Spinks  has  just  left^and  sing 
out*  Murder!'  Upon  which  they  all 
rushed  down  stairs  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  when  I  instantly  shoves 
past  'em,  hurries  up  again,  and  sports 
the  oak." 

<«  A  very  ingenious  contrivance, 
Tom ;  you  deserve  a  fellowship  for 
it." 

The  bashful  Thomas  made  no  re- 
ply to  this  dulcet  compliment,  but 


contented  himselt  with  observing, 
**  It's  only  getting  rid  on  'em  for  a 
day,  sir ;  they'll  be  sure  to  be  back 
to-morrow,  more  wicious  than  ever. 
I  know  'em  well — too  well  I  may  say 
— for  many  and  many's  the  good 
master  I've  had  as  has  had  his  temper 
quite  spoiled  by  *em.  They've  no 
bowels,  sir — at  least  none  to  sinnifj — 
but  go  on  dunning,  day  after  day,  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  or  be- 
cause they  think  it  good  for  their 
health,  I  suppose.  If  you'll  take  my 
advice,  sir,  you'll " 

«<  That  will  do,  Tom ;  now  leave 
me ;  I'm  tired ;  and  be  sure  you  shut 
the  outer  door  after  you." 

When  the  servant  was  gone,  Ray- 
mond began  considering  by  what 
means  he  might  best  extricate  him- 
self from  the  consequence  of  his 
thoughtless  extravagance;  but  before 
he  could  come  to  any  decisive  resolu- 
tion, a  message  was  brought  to  him 
from  the  master  of  the  coUege,  re- 
questing his  immediate  attendance; 
and  when  he  waited  on  that  august 
dignitary,  behold,  it  was  to  receive 
sentence  of  confinement  to  gates,  hall, 
and  chapel  for  a  week,  in  consequence 
of  the  flagrant  manner  in  which  he 
had  of  late  neglected  his  routine  du- 
ties 1  How  now  should  he  act  ?  Were 
he  to  obey  this  peremptory  mandate, 
he  would  lose  his  best  chance  of 
strengthening  his  acquaintance  with 
Julia ;  and  were  he  to  set  it  at  nought, 
he  would,  in  the  event  of  discovery, 
be  rusticated,  and  perhaps  expelled. 
Either  alternative  was  a  painful  one ; 
but  love,  as  it  generally  is  at  the  green 
age  of  twenty, was  victorious.  What! 
live  for  a  whole  week  without  seeing 
Miss  Wyndham — he  who  held  pos- 
session of  her  glove,  and  was  bound, 
therefore,  as  a  gentleman  to  return  the 
precious  vestment?  Impossible!  It 
was  his  duty  instantly  to  see  her ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  ball,  he  quitted  Peterhouse  by  the 
back  way,  and  set  out  for  Hunting, 
don. 

Mrs  Lovat  received  him  civilly, 
but  somewhat  coldly,  he  thought ;  and 
Julia  smiled  with  much  archness  when 
he  gravely  pleaded,  as  an  excuse  for 
his  visit,  the  glove  which  he  had  ta- 
ken away  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
in  mistake  for  his  own.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  however,  he  so  won 
upon  the  elder  lady  by  the  respectful 
deference  of  his  manneri  that  she  men* 
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Uoned  that  she  tlioiild  be  happy  to  see 
h\mt  thould  cireumgtaoeet  ever  again 
lead  him  to  Himdngdon ;  and  after 
he  waa  gone,  praised  him  to  Julia  as 
a  modesty  intelligeDty  well  bred»  and 
▼irtnous  young  man,  who  appeared  to 
have  none  of  the  disnpated  habits  so 
common  among  Cambridge  men  of  his 
age. 

Hating  thns  gained  the  suffrages  of 
the  two  ladies*  Raymond  took  every 
opportunity  of  impronng  his  good  for- 
tune; and  when  Julia  returned  home 
at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  he  visit* 
ed  her  quite  on  the  footing  of  an  old 
friend,  and  made  the  same  fovourable 
impression  on  her  grandmother  that 
be  had  previously  made  on  Mrs  Lo- 
vat.  The  result  may  be  conjectured. 
A  strong  mutual  attachment  spmng 
Qp  between  the  young  people ;  and 
the  old  lady,  without  directly  encou- 
raging it,  permitted  the  sSaxr  to  take 
its  own  course,  for  she  had  every  con- 
fidence in  Julia's  prudence,  and  was 
naturally  anxious  to  see  her  happily 
settled  befons  she  herself  (a  poor  an- 
nuitant) should  be  removed  from  the 
stsge  of  life. 

This  was  a  happy  period  of  Henry*s 
existence ;  bmt#  alas  I  it  was  not  with. 
oat  its  alloy.  His  creditors  beset  him 
day  after  day  with  their  clamorous 
importunities ;  and  however  anxious 
to  do  80^  he  had  no  present  means  of 
liquidating  their  demands.  From  his 
father  he  had  bnt  slender  hopes  of  as- 
sistance^ for  he  was  a  man  who  would 
not»  or  could  not,  make  atlowance  for 
youthful  indiscretions ;  and  who  was 
BOW  more  reserved  than  ever  towards 
Ua  son^  having  recently  manied  a 


vain»  but  wealthy  widow,  against 
whom  Henry  had  early  iosbibed  s 
strong  prejudice,  from  the  eircua. 
stance  that  she  had  caused  the  re- 
moval  of  his  revered  mother's  picture 
from  the  drawing-room,  where  it  used 
to  hang,  to  a  smiallf  smoky,  half-fur- 
nished back  parlenri  whieh  was  seldom 
or  never  used  except  as  a  lomber-roosL 
But  though  he  bad  not  maeh  hope 
of  assistance  from  his  fathw,  and  felt 
persokded,  that  whatever  infloeaeebii 
mother  in-law  possessed  would  be  ex- 
erted rather  against  than  for  him, 
still  he  resolved  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  an  application  3  and,  aceord- 
ingly,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  the 
old  gentleman,  wherein  he  made  a 
candid  confession  of  his  follies,  stated 
the  exact  extent  of  his  embarrasaments, 
and  respectfully  requested  has  aid,  at 
the  sanse  time  promiMg  nraeadment 
for  the  future. 

Nor  was  this  an  idle  boas^  for  s 
change  for  the  better  was  already  in 

? regress  in  the  yonng  man's  mind, 
le  no  longer  courted  the  aoeieCy  of 
bis  old  companions ;  his  iBtercoorse 
with  Jnlia  had  imparted  a  liealthier 
tone  to  his  feelings,  refined  his  tastes, 
and  given  a  noUfv  direction  to  his 
ambition.  How  coarse  and  debasiBg 
now  appeared  his  late  career  of  difd- 
pation  I  How  barren  of  all,  save  the 
VMMt  humiliating,  results  I  Bot  henee- 
fbrth  he  was  a  changed  man.  The 
scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  things  in  their  true  natnre---thank8 
to  the  influeDce  of  that  sentiment, 
whose  seeds,  aecerdiug  as  they  fall  on 
rank  or  generous  soils,  prodnee  eidier 
deadly  poisons  or  whelesome  fhuts! 


Chaftbr  VL 


One  evening,  when  Raymond  had 
gone  to  visit  Julia,  and  his  gyp  was 
busy  in  his  rooms  getting  coflW  ready 
against  his  return,  a  grave,  elderly 
gentleman  entered,  whom  the  servant, 
with  that  quick-wittedness  peculiar 
to  Cambridge  gyps,  at  once  conjec- 
tured to  be  his  master's  father. 

*'  Mr  Raymond,  I  presume,  is  out?" 
said  the  stranger,  seating  himself  on 
the  sofa ;  "  do  you  know  when  he  will 
be  in  ?" 

"  I  expect  him  in,  sir,  every-— « 
I  mean,  I  oan*t  exactly  nndertake  to 
say  when  be  will  be  in  ;  for,  when  he 
9oes  out  at  tiiia  hour,  he  generally 


stays  out  a  pretty  long  time^  for  the 
sake  of  the  fresh  air  and  exercise.  He 
fags  so  desperate  hard  during  the  day, 
that  he  almost  always  gets  a  sick  head- 
ache, and  Tve  heerd  him  say  as  no- 
thing revives  him  so  m«ch  as  a  long 
walic." 

**  Indeed !  I  nnderstood  that  he  was 
rather  gay  in  his  habits ;  gave  large 
dinner  parties;  kept  a  tandem; 
and"— 

'«  What,  master  keep  a  tandem  f 
exclaimed  the  gyp  with  vrell-feigned 
astonishment.  *'  Lord,  sir,  he*d  Jo^t 
as  soon  think  of  keeping  a  hearse. 
No>  so  far  ftma  HtmM,  ^,  I  do  anure 
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70a  he  £igf  io  hard,  thai  I'm  sadly 
afoard  at  tioi«B  he*ll  lose  his  precious 
eyesight.  Often  and  often  he  gets 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  nightt  makes 
hia^f  some  strong  gunpowder  tea, 
irithout  milk  9f  sugar,  in  order  to 
keep  his-self  awake,  and  then  works 
away  like  a  drajr-horse  till  the  ohapel 
bell  rings.  Ah,  sir,  if  all  Cambridge 
men  was  like  him  1  Bat  I  beg  pardon, 
I  don't  think  he*ll  be  in  Jnst  yet  1  so,  if 
voQ*ll  please  to  leaye  yonr  name,  Til 
be  sure  to  tell  him  the  first  thing  when 
he  oomes  in." 

**  Your  master,  you  say,  has  only 
gene  oat  for  a  walk  ?*' 

<'  That*s  all,  sir,  I  do  assure  yon.*' 

**  Then  1*11  wait  here  till  he  re- 
turns." 

The  anlhoritative  tone  in  which  this 
was  spoken,  confirmed  the  gyp  in  his 
impression  that  the  stranger  was  no 
other  than  Raymond's  father ;  so  he 
hurried  from  the  room,  and  stationed 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
in  order  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence to  his  master,  and  prepare  him 
for  the  interview.  He  bad  not  kept 
wmtch  at  his  post  abore  teir  minutes, 
when  Raymond  came  in,  and  seeing 
his  servant  evidently  on  the  look-out, 
exclaimed,  <'  More  duns,  Tom  ?" 

«  Not  exactly  that,  but  something 
almost  as  bad,  Fm  afeard." 

«  Hah,  indeed  I  Whst  can  that  be  ? 
Another  summons  to  the  master  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,  but  the  governor's  up 
atmrs,  looking  as  black  as  thunder," 

•*  My  father?' 

''  Yes,  sir ;  I  twigged  the  old  gen- 
tlemaaat  once,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  spoke,  and  his  taking  out  his  glasses 
to  have  a  good  stare  at  yonr  book- 
shelves.  I  do  hope,  sir,  for  both  onr 
aakes,  that  all's  right  there;  you 
should  always  keep  a  dog's-eared 
eraramar,  or  dictionary,  or  such-like^ 
lying  about,  sir;  it  looks  business- 
like. My  late  master,  as  lost  his  for- 
tune at  Newmarket,  always  did  so ; 
and  it's  astonishing,  Tve  heerd  him 
aay,  how  useful  he  round  it." 

«  So,  my  father  has  really  arriv- 
ed r' exclaimed  Ray mendycuttiog  short 
the  gyp*s  eloquence ;  '<  new,  then^all 
must  come  out." 

**  He  has  indeed  arrived,  sir,  and 
worry  queer  he  looks  tee ;  I  can't  tdl 
what  te  make  of  him.  Hewsever,  I 
did  all  I  could  to  put  him  in  a  pleasant 
humour.  I  told  him  as  you  was  kill- 
.iflg  yourself  bykcbes  with  hmlstudy« 


and  had  only  just  stepped  ont  to  walk 
off  a  sick  headache,  which  yon'd 
picked  up  in  the  oonrse  of  the  morn- 
ing's reading.  God  help  me  for  telling 
such  a  thumper !  But  it  was  for  your 
good  I  did  it,  sir ;  so  perhaps  you'll 
stand  to  it,  for  if  I'm  caught  out  in  a 
lie,  I  shall  lose  my  character ;  and 
what's  life  without  character  ?  " 

With  this  fine  moral  flourish,  which 
he  uttered  with  exceeding  unction,  the 
gyp  quitted  his  master,  who  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  went  up  to  his 
rooms.  As  he  threw  open  the  door, 
he  saw  his  father  busily  eiaminlng  his 
book-shelves,  and  hastening  towards 
him,  held  out  his  band,  of  which  the 
other  took  no  notice,  but,  re-seating 
himself  on  the  sofa,  beckoned  Henry 
to  a  chair  opposite  him,  and  then  look- 
ing him  sternly  in  the  face,  addressed 
him  as  follows,  in  that  deliberate  tone 
of  voice  which  indicates  an  inflexible 
resolution:—''  My  presence  here 
seems  to  have  taken  you  by  sur- 
prise." 

"  If  so,  sir,  it  is  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise." 

**  Not  80^  young  man,  if  I  may 
Judge  by  the  oondaot  of  your  servant, 
who  has  been  trying  hard  to  deceive 
me  as  to  your  real  character.  How- 
ever, my  business  is  not  with  him,  but 
with  yon.  In  your  last  communica- 
tion to  me,  wherein  you  allude  to 
what  you  are  gently  pleased  to  call 
your  'follies'-— yes,  <  follies  *  is  the 
word !— .you  have  inclosed  a  schedule 
of  your  debts.  Are  all  included  in 
that  schedule?" 

'*  i  am  not  nware  that  any  are  omit- 
ted." 

"They  do  you  credit,  certainly, 
both  in  point  of  amount  and  character. 
You  have  been  at  Cambridge  scarcely 
two  years,  and  yet,  over  and  above 
the  allowanee  which  I  made  ypu, 
yott  have  eontrived  to  incur  obliga- 
tions to  the  extent  of  nine  bnndSred 
pounds." 

"  I  am  awar^  sir,  that  I  have  acted 
very  wrongly;  but  1  do  hope  yon 
will  overlook  it.  for  I  can  say  with  the 
most  perfcet  shieerity  that  of  late  I 
have  turned  over  quite  a  new  leaf." 

«  Young  man,"  replied  the  elder 
Raymond,  with  increased  sternness  of 
manner,  "do  not  add  falsehood  to 
your  other  facnlts.  I  have  just  left 
the  eoUege  tutor — ^you  should  have 
oaleulased  the  likelHioed  of  this,  before 
yen  talked  of  tuiwiiig  ever  a  new  leaf 
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•»and  ho  tells  me  that  you  have  as 
shamefulljr  neglected  your  studies, 
as  you  have  squandered  my  money. 
Now,  Mr,  what  reply  can  you  make  to 
this?" 

"  My  tutor,"  swd  Henry,  his  natu- 
ral impetuosity  getting  the  better  of 
him,  "is  an  old, formal,  mathematical 

J  pedant,  who  can  make  no  allowance 
or  the  peculiar  difiSculties  of  my  po- 
sition." 

"  Difficulties  of  your  own  raising.*' 

"  Not  so,  by  hearen  1  Is  it  my  fault 
that,  having  received  an  exclusively 
classical  education,  1  have  no  head 
for  the  exact  sciences,  and  cannot 
master  even  the  rudiments  of  Euclid 
and  algebra  ?  Could  I  have  conquered 
ray  repugnance  to  these  pursuits,  I 
had  been  as  indefatigpablo  a  student 
as  any  in  the  university ;  but  finding 
that  impossible** 

«  Impossible!  **exclaimedhu father, 
hastily  interrupting  him,  "  nothing  is 
impossible  to  industry  and  perseve- 
rance. But  you  preferred  dissipa- 
tion to  study,  and  thought  it,  no 
doubt,  a  much  finer  thing  to  cut  a 
figure  among  rakes  and  fool?,  than 
among  intelligent  orderly  scholars. 
Well,  you  have  had  your  way,  and 
now  I  will  have  mine.  I  intended  you, 
as  you  know,  for  the  bar ;  but  that 
project  I  abandon  altogether,  for  with 
habits  such  as  you  possess,  you  would 
•be  a  briefless  barrister  to  the  end  of 
your  days.  Prepare,  therefore,  im- 
mediately to  enter  my  counting-house, 
where,  though  I  confess  I  have  no 
great  hopes  of  you,  I  shall  at  least 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  you 
are  under  strict  surveillance.** 

"  Sir,"  said  Henry,  with  consider- 
able agitation,  <<  think  better  of  this 
scheme,  pray  do.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  commerce,  and 
never  shall  have:  my  thoughts — ^my 
feelings-^all  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
my  life — alike  revolt  from  it." 

"  In  plain  English,  you  will  agree 
to  nothing  that  requires  labour.  Be 
it  so ;  but  bear  this  in  mind--no  idle 
profligate,  who  affects  to  be  above  the 
vulgarities  of  commerce,  even  though 
he  be  my  own  son,  shall  over  reap  the 
harvest  of  my  long  life  of  toil." 

The  spirit  of  this  was  harsh  and 
decided ;  but  nothing  could  be  calmer 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con> 
veyed.  While  Henry  was  pondering 
on  the  subject,  and  endeavouring  to 
devise  some  scheme  to  ward  off  the 


evil  hour,  in  the  hope  that  the  **  chap- 
ter of  accidents*'  would  erelong'  come 
to  his  relief,  his  father's  eye  chanced 
to  fall  on  a  volume  of  CoUins^s  Poems, 
which  lay  half-concealed  beneath 
the  sofa-cushion,  and  takusg^  it  iqi 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  juat  glanced 
at  the  title-page,  wherein  he  aaw, 
written  in  a  lady's  hand,  the  words 
*'  Julia  Wyndham." 

Tossing  the  book  from  him  with  a 
look  of  supreme  contempt,  «'I  am 
now  no  longer  at  a  loss,"  he  obeerred* 
<(  to  account  for  your  late  habits  of 
dissipation.  This  woman,  1  suppose, 
is  one  of  the  respectable  associates 
you  have  picked  up  at  Cambridge ; 
and  is,  doubtless,  in  full  posseesion  of 
your  confidence." 

"Yes,"  replied  Raymond,  burst- 
ing at  once  from  all  restraint,  ''she 
is  in  my  confidence,  and  b  worthy 
of  it." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  his  father,  drawl- 
ing out  the  words  in, a  tone  of  sting- 
ing irony,  "this  is  candid,  at  any 
rate.  Upon  my  word,  you  improve, 
young  man!*' 

"  Father— father !"  exdumed  Hen- 
ry, "do  not — I  beg — I  implore  you 
-1^0  not  slander  a  young  lady  of  whom 
you  can  by  possibility  know  nothing. 
Say  of  me  what  you  please,  but  not  a 
word  against  her.  To  respect  her, 
you  have  only  to  be  once  in  her  so- 
ciety; will  vou  then  condescend  to 
see  her,  and  I  will  answer  for  your 
changing  your  opinion?" 

"  See  her  I  see  your  nustressi  are 
you  mad?" 

"  My  mistress  !  It  is  false — false 
as  hell ;  *'  and,  starting  from  Ids  seat, 
Raymond  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  like  a  maniac. 

It  was  curious  to  mark  the  contrast 
that  father  and  son  presented  at  this 
moment.  Both  were  highly  excited, 
but  the  former  maintained  his  self- 
possession  ;  while  the  latter,  with  in- 
dignant gestures  and  flashing  eyes, 
continued  striding  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  muttering  between  his 
clenched  teeth  the  word  "  mistress." 
The  accents  of  the  one  were  load, 
impassioned,  and  at  times  almost  ap- 
proaching to  a  scream  ;  those  of  tbe 
other  were  rigidly  subdued,  nearly  to 
a  whisper,  as  if  he  feared  to  trust  him- 
self with  his  emotions.  The  son^s 
countenance  was  as  crimson  as  red-hot 
steel ;  the  father's  was  deadly  pale ; 
and  but  for  theqmvering  lip  and  close- 
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knit  eyebrow^  one  would  have  had  no 
idea  of  the  stormy  passions  that  were 
at  work  within  himr. 

At  length  the  elder  Raymond^  again 
addressing  his  son,said>  '*  Henry,  listen 
to  me,  for  the  last  time.  Who  this 
-woman  may  he,  I  neither  know  nor 
care.  She  may  be  all  you  say  she  is, 
or  my  suspicions  may  be  correct ;  but 
granting  she  is  what  you  would  have 
me^  believe  her  to  be,  yon  cannot — 
situated  as  you  are — marry  her ;  and, 
if  she  be  a  mere  intriguer,  you  must 
be  a  fool  and  an  abandoned  profligate 
to  keep  up  such  a  connexion.'* 

"  An  abandoned  profligate!"  ex- 
claimed Henry. 

** '  Tis  a  hard,  term  to  use ;  bnt  I 
am  uot  in  the  habit  of  mincing  mat- 
ters with  a  disobedient,  headstrong 
son.  In  one  word>  then,  will  you  gfo 
into  my  counting-house,  or  not  ?  My 
discovery  of  your  secret  amour  with 
this  woman,  convinces  me  that  such 
a  step  is  more  necessary  than  ever." 

**  No,  I  wont,"  replied  Raymond, 
doggedly. 


"  Then  we  see  each  other  no  more ; 
bnt,  mark  me,  by  your  mother^s  death 
you  are  entitled  to  three  thousand 
pounds,  which  you  will  find  entered 
in  your  name  at  Baldwin*s,  whenever 
you  choose  to  apply  for  it.  This  sum« 
which  it  is  fortunate  you  did  not  know 
of  before,  for  it  woulqhave  been  dissi- 
pated  by  this  time,  is  all  that  you  will 
ever  receive  from  me.  Now,  pay 
your  debts  or  not ;  keep  up  thu  equi- 
vocal connexion  or  not ;  do,  in  shorty 
just  what  you  please ;  go  where  you^ 
please ;  my  interest  in  you  ceases 
from  this  moment.  I  wish  you  well 
through  the  world,  and  have  still  so 
much  consideration  left  for  you,  that 
I  trust  you  may  never  have  cause 
to  rue,  in  sickness  and  destitution, 
your  disobedience  and  ingratitude  to 
your  father ;"  with  which  Words,  be- 
fore Henry  could  say  a  word  in  reply, 
the  old  man  quitted  the  apartment, 
preserving  his  stern,  cold  demeanour 
to  the  last. 


Chapter  VII. 


True  to  his  word,  the  old  man  saw 
his  son  no  more.  He  quitted  Cam- 
bridge  by  the  next  morning's  Tele- 
graph, and  immediately  on  reaching 
London  dispatched  a  letter  to  Henry, 
repeating  all  he  had  said  in  conver* 
sation.  The  cold,  business-like  air 
of  this  epistle,  occasioned  Raymond 
much  grief;  but  it  soon  gave  place 
to  more  pleasant  feelings,  when  he 
remembensd  that  he  had  now  the 
means  of  honourably  discharging  all 
his  debts ;  and  had,  besides,  a  sur- 
plus capital  of  upwards  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  with  which,  small 
as  it  was  for  a  beginning,  he  per- 
suaded himself  he  should  make  his 
way  handsomely  through  life.  Yes, 
and  not  only  this,  but  he  would  marry 
Julia  Wyndham  I  She  loved  him;  for, 
during  their  last  interview,  he  had 
succored  in  wringing  this  acknow- 
ledgment from  the  artless  and  affec- 
tionate girl ;  and  equally  evident  was 
it,  that  nature  had  destined  them  for 
each  other.  Thus  thinking,  Raymond 
soon  regained  his  wonted  cheerfulness, 
and  when  his  gyp  came  in  to  receive 
his  orders  for  the  day,  he  desired  him 
to  go  round  to  his  different  creditors, 
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a  list  of  whom  he  put  into  his  hand, 
and  tell  them  that,  if  they  would  call 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  their  claims 
should  be  liquidated  to  the  last  far- 
thing. 

Having  given  these  directions,  my 
hero,  who  was  meditating  weighty 
projects,  and,  among  others,  an  imme- 
oiate  removal  to  London,  where,  full 
of  confidence  in  his  own  mental  re- 
sources, he  had  no  doubt  he  should 
distinguish  himself  in  literature,  the 
only  vocation  for  which  he  felt  qua- 
lified, and  to  which  his  inclinations  led 
him — Raymond,  I  say,  who  was  full 
of  these  and  other  sage  projects,  posted 
off  to  the  little  Dutch  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cam,  in  other  to  acquaint 
Julia  with  his  plans,  and  persuade  her 
to  share  his  fortunes.  He  reached 
the  cottage  just  as  she  Was  going  out 
for  a  walk,  whereupon  he  joined  her, 
and,  in  the  course  of  an  animated  con- 
versation, he  informed  her  of  aU  that 
had  occurred  since  he  last  saw  her ; 
of  his  altered  prospects,  and  conse- 
quent intention  of  quitting  the  uni- 
versity without  delay  ;  and  concluded 
by  imploring  her,  as  she  valued  his 
happiness  and  her  own,  to  fling  all 
2z 
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further  hesitation  to  the  windHy  and 
link  her  fate  with  his.  Quite  as  un- 
worldly— indeed  even  more  so  than 
Honry — and  carried  away  by  his  en- 
thusiasm^  Julia  was  but  too  ready  to 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  step  he 
recommended  to  her  ;  neverihelessi 
though  she  looked  only  to  the  sunny 
tide  of  the  pictifre,  she  would  come  to 
no  decision^  but  referred  him  for  an 
answer  to  her  grandmother.  Away» 
therefore*  went  the  sanguine  day- 
dreamer  to  the  old  lady,  who  being 
already  prejudiced  in  his  favour*  and» 
like  her  grandchild*  dazzled  by  his 
glowing  accounts  of  his  prospects* 
gave  a  ready  consent;  and  it  was 
finally  determined  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  within  a  month, 
when  they  should  leave  the  cottage* 
and  go  and  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  Having  thus  far 
succeeded  in  his  projects,  Raymond 
next  set  out  for  the  metropolis ;  drew 
a  sufficient  sum  from  his  banker's  to 
defray  his  debts  and  other  contin- 
gent expenses ;  took  a  small*  cheap, 
and  retired  cottage  at  West-end*  near 
Hampstead*  and  then  returned  to 
Cambridge*  where*  at  the  appointed 
time^  he  became  the  husband  of  Julia 
Wyndbam. 
From  this  period,  for  nearly  four 


yearsi  the  young  couple's  domfstic 
career  was  one  of  unclouded  happi- 
ness. They  dwelt  in  comparative  re- 
tirement* with  all  the  comforts,  and 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  at  their 
command;  and*  contented  with  each 
other's  society*  seldom  thought  of  going 
abroad  in  quest  of  amusement.  His 
original  passion  for  study — especially 
the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome— 
which  the  dissipation  of  the  univer- 
sity had  in  some  degree  weakened, 
came  back  on  Raymond's  mind  with 
all  the  freshuess  and  ardour  of  a  first 
love,  refining  and  elevating  his  cha- 
racter ;  but*  alas  1  tending  also  to  unfit 
him  for  active  intercourse  widi  the 
practical*  hard-working  world.  Se- 
cluded during  the  morning  in  his 
little  study*  which  he  bad  stored  with 
a  choice  collection  of  books,  he  de- 
voted hours  to  a  translation  of  the 
plavs  of  his  favourite  ^schylus,  which 
he  had  selected  as  his  c^us  tac^iiM— 
his  first  great  literary  underuking; 
at  noon*  provided  the  weather  per- 
mitted* he  would  stroll  about  the  neigh* 
bourhood  with  Julia*  listening  delight- 
ed to  her  arch  sallies  and  the  merry 
music  of  her  voice ;  and  the  day  would 
be  closed  with  conversation*  a  song  or 
two  at  the  piano«  or  the  peruselof 
some  light  and  amusing  work* 
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Four  years  have  passed— .ah*  how 
swiftly  those  years  jpass  which  hurry 
us  away  from  happmess  t— since  the 
circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  last 
chapter.  Julia  is  no  longer  the  light- 
hearted  girl  who  has  never  known 
sorrow  but  by  report :  Henry  no  long- 
er  hugs  the  flattering  delusion  to  his 
breast*  that  he  has  but  to  make  the 
eifort  to  achieve  fame  and  fortune  by 
his  pen.  A  cloud  is  on  the  brow  of 
both*  for  experience-astern  monitor!— 
has  read  them  one  of  his  harshest  les- 
sons. Towards  the  close  ef  the  second 
year  of  their  marriage*  Julia  becitme 
the  mother  of  a  fine  boy*  an  event 
which  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
death  of  her  grandmother ;  but  as  the 
old  lady  died  at  an  advanced  age* 
without  suffering*  the  shock  occasion- 
ed by  her  decease  was  soon  allayed* 
and  things  resumed,  for  a  while*  their 
usual  tranquU  course.  But  a  storm 
was  now  about  to  burst  upon  their 
heads*  from   nrhich  the   defenceless 


victtms  were  to  know  no  refuge  but 
the  grave. 

Having  completed  his  translatioD* 
which  had  been  his  undivided  labour 
of  love  for^  upwards  of  Uiree  yean, 
Raymond*  indulging  in  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations  of  suceess*  took 
the  precious  MS.  to  London*  with  a 
view  to  offer  it  for  sale  to  some  of  the 
great  publishers  in  the  Row.  Julis, 
with  the  nurse  following  with  the 
child*  accompanied  him  part  of  the 
way*  equally  confident  as  her  husband ; 
for*  like  all  dutiful  wives*  she  devoutly 
believed  that  his  genius  was  of  t^B 
highest  order.  *«  When  we  meet  again 
at  dinner*  Henry**'  sh^  sai4*  as  die 
parted  from  him  at  the  foot  of  Hamp- 
stead Hill*  <'  1  have  no  doubt  yea  will 
have  good  news  to  tell  me  j  for  it  is 
impossible  that  the  time  and  talent 
wluch  you  have  expended  en  yuur 
work,  should  not  ensure  success.*' 
Alasl  they  were  both  cruelly  In  error. 
When  Raymond  returned  from  hii 
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Quixotic  eipjBditlon,  hid  wife  sliw  at 
once,  by  iiip  dispirited  manner,  that  he 
had  failed  in  his  object.  He  had  made 
application  to  two  booksellers — he  told 
lier,  in  reply  to  her  anxious  enquiries 
—  and  from  both  he  had  met  with 
the  same  discouraging  treatment. 
The  time  for  classical  translationsr 
they  assured  him*  was  gone  by.  If 
be  were  a  Parr  or  a  Porson,  then,  in- 
deed, they  might  be  tempted  to  risk 
the  speculation  j  but  he  was  unknown 
to  the  literary  world ;  besides,  he  was 
young — very  young  for  such  a  lier- 
culean  task  as  a  translation  of  iEscby- 
lus;  and  though  they  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  he  had-  executed  it  in 
a  way  to  do  him  immortal  honour,  yet, 
considering  that  the  public  had  at 
present  no  taste  that  way,  they  had 
rather  decline  the  undertaking. 

Bitter  was  Raymond's  disappoint- 
ment on  receiving  these  chilling  re- 
plies ;  and  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that,  at  Julia's  instigation, 
he  plucked  up  courage  enough  to 
apply  to  a  third  publisher*  On  this 
occasion  he  was  a  little  more  fortu- 
nate ;  for  the  bibliopolist,  an  observant 
man  of  the  world,  struck  with  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  the  young  - 
candidate  for  literary  distinction,  re- 
quested him  to  leave  the  MS.,  which 
he  would  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
perienced Greek  scholar,  and  return 
him  an  early  answer.  For  an  entire 
month  Henry  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
the  most  torturing  suspense ;  now  he 
felt  a  proud  conviction  that  he  should 
succeed ;  and  now,  sobered  by  the 
disappointment  lie  had  already  expe- 
rienced, he  was  prepared  to  anticipate 
the  worst.  And  his  anticipations  were 
not  ill-founded ;  for  the  translation  was 
returned  to  him  by  the  bookseller, 
with  the  remark  that  the  versificatioa 
was  of  too  free  and  bold  a  character. 
Reader,  those  were  the  days  of  Hay- 
ley,  Pratt,  and  the  Delia- Cruscans  1—* 
thongh  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had 
submitted  it,  allowed  that,  as  a  whole, 
it  displayed  great  promise. 

This  last  blow  had  quite  a  stunning 
effect  on  Raymond.  His  wife  did  her 
best  to  keep  up  his.  feinting  spirits, 
and  when  in  her  society,  and  duieisg 
his  playful  little  boy  in  his  arms,  he 
did  oecasionally  rally ;  hut  bis  gloom 
soon  returned,  threatening,  erelong,' to 
deepea  into  de^air.  And  ample  eausa 
\»  had  for  anxiety,  for  tbre^  hoadred 


Sounds  was  all  that  he  could  iiow  call 
is  own ;  and,  when  this  was  expended, 
how  wa^  he  to  procure  ^he  meaiis  of 
subsistence  ?  He  had  no  trade,  iio  pro- 
fession, to  fly  to  as  a  last  resource ;  he 
had  no  methodical  habits  of  business 
to  recommend  him  to  the  monc^-mak- 
ing  portion  of  the  community  j  nofie 
of  that  dogged  perseverance  whicli 
derives  fresh  stimulus  from  di£&cul- 
ties,  as  Antseus  renewed  his  streqgth 
by  touching  earth ;  but  was  a  mer^ 
creature  of  impulse— the  dupe  of  % 
buoyant  fancy.  In  the  wildness  of  hif 
enthusiasm,  be  had  calculated  that  by 
the  time  his  small  capital  came  to  ai| 
end,  his  volume  would  have  been 
bought,  published,  and,  by  introduciug 
him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  scho- 
lars, have  got  him  into  repute  among 
those  best  patrons  of  literature^the 
booksellers;  and  now  he  saw  all  these 
fond  calculations  overturned,  and  p9« 
verty — gaunt,  threatexung  phanlo^ij 
— usurping  the  seat  of  hope  by  hia 


One  chance,  however,  stiU  femai|i«<^ 
ed  for  him ;  and,  after  talking  over 
the  matter  with  Julia,  he  came  to  tli^ 
resolution  of  publishing  his  volumo  ^l^ 
his  own  expense.  It  was  9l  hazar4ou» 
experiment,  considering  the  stale  of 
his  finances  i  neverthelessy  there  was 
a  probability  that  it  might  answfirj 
and*  while  this  was  the  case,  he  feU 
that  it  was  worth  the  trial.  Duri))ff 
the  time  that  the  printing  w^  going 
forward,  his  spirits  in  a  great  degree 
revived ;  for  the  self-confidence  of  in* 
experienced  youth,  though  it  mfiy  re^ 
ceive  a  severe  check, is  seldom  crushed 
by  its  first  disappointment.  At  lengthc 
however,  the  period  arrivj^  %h^%  waito 
extinguish  the  last  faiui  hope  thy^  \i^r 
gered  in  Raymond  s  breast*  His  yor 
lume  was  duly  brought  helpre  thift 
world,  and  for  nearly  four  naontbs.ht 
baoyed  himself  up  with  tb^  W^wi 
that  it  was  making  its  way  with.% 
<<  generous  and  discerning/'  piiblip ; 
but  at  each  successive  visit  ha  paid  hit 
booksell^',  this  delusion  became  apc^rp 
and  more  a|Hparent ;  and,  eveatuaUy« 
he  was  compelled  to  ^drait  tl^it-HM^  far 
ae  immediate  fame  or  emolument  wem 
concerned— hia  translation  bad  proveA 
a  i^nal  failure.  But  this  wa^  no|  aUr 
He  had  embarrassed  hamaelf  with  a 
heavy  prbter'saceoiwilt  to  say  itotUog 
of  large  tame  disbursed  fev  iidmeli«ef* 
ments,  which  mad»  wA  a  df^^iaoMt 
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inroad  on  his  capital,  tbat  he  had  now     was  his  sitoation  at  the  close  of  the 
little  more  than  seventy  pounds  re-     fourth  year  of  his  marriage. 
iPftTning  in  his  hanker's  hands.    Such 

CHikPTER   IX. 


«  Well,  Julia,"  said  Henry,  with 
a  forced  attempt  at  a  smile,  as  they 
sate  together  one  morning  at  break- 
fast, «'  I  fear  that  my  father's  pre« 
diction,  will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  I 
shall  shortly  be  reduced  to  as  com- 
plete  a  state  of  destitution  as  he  could 
desire." 

«•  For  Heaven's  sake,  Henry,  do 
not  speak  in  this  sneeriug  way  of 
your  father.  Harsh  he  may  be,  be« 
cause  he  thinks  you  have  given  him 
cause  for  displeasure ;  but  it  cannot 
be  that  he  is  such  as  you  imagine. 
Try,  then,  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  him ;  remember,  love,  we  are 
parents  ourselves,  and  in  our  old  age 
should  feel  acutely  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  our  child." 

"  Julia,"  replied  Raymond  gravely, 
'^  yon  know  not  my  father.  He  acts 
rigidly  according  to  what  he  calls 
principle ;  and  when  he  has  once  re- 
solved on  a  particular  line  of  conduct, 
no  consideration  on  earth  can  induce 
him  to  swerve  from  it." 

"  But,  consider,  it  is  now  upwards 
of  four  years  since  you  had  your  dis- 
pute with  him.  Surely  he  cannot 
harbour  resentment  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod! You  know  how  often  I  have 
entreated  you  to  write  to  him ;  but 
you  cannot  know  how  much  pain  your 
disinclination  to  do  so  has  caused  me. 
Believe  me — for  1  speak  not  in  anger, 
but  in  sad  sincerity — I  scarcely  feel 
that  you  deserve  to  succeed,  so  long 
as  you  voluntarily  live  estranged  from 
your  father.  You  will  write  to  him, 
then;  wont  you,  love?"  and  the 
young  mother  looked  beseechingly  in 
her  husband's  face,  while  a  tear  trem- 
bled  in  her  eye. 

Subdued  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
wife's  appeal,  Raymond  no  longer 
hesitated,  but  that  same  day  sent  off  a 
respectful  and  con^te  letter  to  his 
father,  wherein  he  implored  him  to 
send  an  early  answer,,  if  it  were  but  a 
line,  just  to  say  that  he  forgave  him. 
But  no  reply  came,  infinitely  to  Julia's 
astonishment,  whose  benignant  nature 
could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a 
parent  could  so  long  cherish  angry 
feelings  towards  a  son. 


»  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,"  ob- 
served  Henry,  when,  having  waited  a 
fortnight,  they  had  both  given  up  all 
expectation  of  a  reply.  "  I  knew 
that,  by  declining  to  enter  into  his 
views  respecting  commerce,  I  had 
offended  my  father  past  forgiveness." 

<<  It  cannot  be  helped,  Henry  ;  but 
you  have  done  your  duty,  and  should 
sad  days  be  in  store  for  us,  this  will 
be  a  consolation  to  you,  as  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  to  me." 

"  Sad  days  I"  replied  Raymond. 
**  Ah,  Julia,  we  shall  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  them.  I  fear  we  must  quit 
our  cottage  without  delay,  and  take 
cheap  apartments  in  some  obscure 
quarter  of  town.  I  have  delayed  this 
communication  till  the  last  moment, 
knowing  how  much  it  would  grieve 
you;  but  the  painful  truth  must  be 
told — I  have  now  little  to  look  to,  save 
the  pittance  that  I  may  be  able, 
from  time  to  time,  to  pick  up  from 
the  booksellers.  O  God!"  he  add- 
ed, "  my  father's  prediction  is  al- 
ready half  accomplished." 

«<  Do  not  take  thb  so  much  to  heart, 
Henry,"  said  his  generous,  high- 
minded  wife;  "  to  me  one  place  is 
the  same  as  another,  and  I  can  be 
happy  any  where,  so  long  as  I  retain 
your  love.  Leave  me  but  that,  dearest, 
and  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  still  rich  in 
the  only  treasure  I  ever  coveted." 

The  dreaded  communication  thus 
made,  Raymond  instantly  prepared  to 
act  on  it  He  disposed  of  the  remain- 
der of  his  lease,  sold  his  furniture  at 
a  heavy  loss,  and  even  got  rid  of  the 
major  portion  of  his  favourite  classic?. 
He  could  not,  however,  make  up  his 
mind  to  part  with  his  wife's  piano ;  for 
he  well  anew  how  dear  it  was  to  her, 
as  being  the  first  present  he  had  made 
her,  subsequent  to  their  marriage. 
With  how  many  pleasant  reooUections, 
too,  was  it  not  associated  in  his  own 
mind  t  How  many  a  time  had  he  sate 
delighted  beside  Julia,  as  her  slender 
fingers  passed  lightly  over  the  ivory 
keys!  No,  he  could  not  part  with 
the  piano ;  but,  when  he  acquainted 
his  wife  with  this  determination,  she, 
with  the  disinterestedness  peculiar  to 
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lier  character,  surrendered  all  her  own 
private  feelings,  and  even  urged  him 
to  the  painful  sacrifice.  Flnallj,  how- 
ever, it  was  agreed  that  the  instru- 
ment should  not  he  disposed  of  till 
the  last  necessity. 

Raymond's  next  endeavour  was  to 
find  some  cheap  suburban  lodgings ; 
and,  after  much  huntinsp  about,  he 
fixed  upon  tMO  furnished  apartments 
in  a  small  brok  street,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Islington.  'Twas  a  dis- 
mal contrast  his  new  abode  presented 
to  that  to  which  he  had  been  so  long 
used.  An  old  rickety  mahogany  table, 
discoloured  with  ink  spots,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  his  sitting-room ;  the 
cobwebbed  curtains  were  threadbare 
and  full  of  darns,  the  faded  Kidder- 
minster carpet  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  bought  a  bargain  at  Rag  Fair, 
the  window- frames  shook  and  rattled 
in  every  wind,  and  the  adjoining  bed- 
room, which  was  little  better  than  a 
spacious  closet,  had  no  furniture  but 
such  as  was  of  the  homeliest  de- 
scription. But  Julia  cared  not  for 
these  things ;  for  her  husband  was  with 
her,  and  her  child  was  thriving  apace. 
Her  simple  and  elegant  taste  soon 
produced  a  striking  change  in  the  as- 
pect of  her  new  lodgings.  The  cur- 
tains were  taken  down,  and  freed  from 
dust  and  cobwebs,  the  carpet  neatly 
mended,  a  few  flowers  placed  in  the 
window-stand,  and  a  few  of  her  own 
drawings  hung  on  the  wall — all  which 
improvements  she  had  to  execute  her- 
self; for,  on  quitting  the  cottage,  she 
had  parted  with  her  two  servants,  and 
retained  only  the  services  of  her  land- 
lady's daughter,  an  active  girl  about 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

"  It  must  be  confessefd,  Henry,*' 
she  said  to  her  husband,  on  the  first 
night  of  their  removal  to  Islington, 
"  that  our  situation  is  not  quite  so 
choice  a  one  as  we  could  have  wished ; 
but  let  us  not  be  disheartened,  love, 
for  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn- 
ing." 

In  this  way  Julia  strove  to  sustain 
her  husband's  courage,  who,  no  longer 
hankering  for  literary  renown — that 
radiant  illusion  was  dispelled — but 
anxious  only  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  passing  day,  applied  to  several 
booksellers  for  employment,  ofiering 
to  correct  proofs,  revise  MSS.,  in 
short,  do  just  whatever  they  might 
require.  Biit  his  applications  were 
unsuccessful,  chiefly  because  he  want* 
ed  that  business-like  air  which  indi« 


cates  the  practised  and  willing  drudge. 
One  bookseller— an  illiterate  fellow 
of  the  Jacob  Tonson  school — frankly 
told  him  that  he  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  suit  his  purposes;  for 
that  what  he  required  was  a  hard- 
working man,  with  <'  no  nonsense  ** 
about  him.  "  Cambridge  be  d— d !  '* 
added  this  enlightened  bibliopole  of 
forty  years  since,  in  reply  to  a  hint 
thrown  out  by  Raymond,  that,  as  he 
had  received  a  university  education, 
he  might,  perhaps,  be  found  not 
wholly  iUefficient — "  Cambridge  be 

d d!  and   Oxford,  too;  I'm  sick 

of  their  very  names.  Never  yet  pub- 
lished any  thing,  at  my  own  expense, 
for  a  university  man,  that  I  wam't 
the  loser  by  it.  Brought  out  only 
last  year  a  translation  of  Juvenal,  by 
Dr  Prosy  of  Oxford,  and  a  Treatise 
on  Pneumatics,  by  Dr  Problem  of 
Cambridge,  and  never  sold  more  than 
forty  copies  of  either  of  them.  Devil 
take  both  universities,  say  I !  Good 
day,  Mr  Raymond ;  sorry  we*re  not 
likely  to  suit  each  other ;  hope  yon 
may  be  more  lucky  elsewhere.  I  wish 
you  good  morning,  sir." 

The  cavalier  manner  in  which  these 
remarks  were  made,  stung  Henry  to 
the  quick :  with  a  strong  effort,  how- 
ever, he  managed  to  repress  his  feel- 
ings, and  quitted  the  bookseller's  pre- 
sence without  a  word.  On  his  way 
home,  at  the  corner  of  a  street  lead- 
ing into  Holbom,  a  person  hurried 
past,  whose  features,  he  imagined, 
were  familiar  to  him;  and  turning 
hastily  round,  he  recognised  his  old 
college  friend  Jenkins,  who,  he  felt 
convinced,  had  also  recognised  him* 
but  was  anxious  to  shirk  his  acquaint- 
ance. Nor  was  this  impression  an 
erroneous  one.  It  was,  indeed,  his 
friend  of  earlier  and  happier  years, 
the  eager  sharer   in  his  schoolboy 

})ranks  at  Belford,  and  his  more  reek- 
ess  follies  at  Cambridge,  who,  having 
caught  sight  of  his  seedy  habiliments, 
on  which  the  word  •*  penury "  was  • 
stamped  in  legible  characters,  felt — 
with  the  false  pride  peculiar  to  weak 
minds — a  sort  of  shame  at  being  seen 
in  the  public  streets  speaking  to  so 
shabby  a  personage  1  Had  Raymond 
been  trimly  attired,  as  in  other  days, 
the  case  had  been  far  different ;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  Jenkins 
— and  the  mass  of  society  is  made  up 
of  Jenkinses— to  withstand  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  a  threadbare  suit  of 
elothes ! 
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When  he  roabhed  home,  Raymond 
^rew  himself  into  a  chair»  half  mad 
with  rage  and  vexation ;  first,  at  the 
heartless  conduct  of  his  friend,  and 
$hen  at  his  own  weakness  in  taking  it 
•o  much  \Q  heart ;  while  his  wife  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  by  kind  words 
and  caressesy  to  restore  him  to  com- 
posure. 

<*  You  have  been  disappointed  again, 
Henry ;  I'm  sure  you  have ;  but  do 
not  give  way  to  gloom.  To-morrov 
you  may  be  more"— — 

*'  For  God's  sake,  leave  me  to  my- 
lelf.  My  brain  is-— curses  on  the  gro* 
veiling  upstart  I  But  no,  he  is  not 
worth  thinking  aboutr  Leave  me, 
Julia ;  do,  pray,  leave  me  alone  for  a 
While." 

"  Certainly,  love,  if  you  wish  it,  I 
will  leave  you;"  and  so  saying,  the 
meek  and  uncomplaining  girl  with- 
df^v  into  the  a^oining  roomi  sick  at 


heart,  for  these  were  the  first  testy 
words  that  had  yet  fallen  from  her 
husband's  lips. 

Alas,  for  the  poor  and  destitnte! 
Unknown  to  them  the  halcyon  firame 
of  mind,  the  frank,  oordial  natme,  the 
bounding  fancy,  the  winged  hope«  the 
thoughts,  tones,  looks,  and  impulses— 
that  keep  the  heart  fresh  and  loving, 
and  gladden  daily  life.  Care  and 
spleen  are  ever  the  po3r  man's  por- 
tion ;  and  rage  and  sullen  gloomy  and 
a  breaking- up  of  the  best  affections, 
distrust  of  himself  and  others*  and 
finally,  despair,  madness,  and  the  sui- 
cide's crossway  gravel  Poverty,  if 
not  absolutely  crime,  is  yet  its  foster- 
parent  ;  for,  by  gradually  blunting  the 
feelings,  and  enfeebling  the  sense  of 
shame,  it  paves  the  way  for  all  mali<rii 
influences;  and  small,  indeed,  is  the 
number  of  those  who  can  pass  its  tre* 
mendous  ordeal  unscathed. 


CHAPTBa  X. 


Felled,  for  the  present,  in  hb- at- 
tempts to  procure  work  from  the 
booksellers,  Raymond  resolved  on  try- 
ing his  fortune  as  a  private  tutor,  and 
advertised  in  the  daily  papers  for  pu- 
pils,  whom  he  would  attend  at  their 
own  houses  i  and  also,  by  way  of  hav- 
ing two  strings  to  his  bow,  for  the  situ- 
atioa  of  tisherin  a  school,  provided  it 
were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
metropoUs.  For  several  days  he  re- 
ceived no  satisfactory  answers  to  his 
applications  ;  but  at  length,  when  he 
had  repeated  them  ftve  or  six  times,  a 
reply  was  sent  him  from  a  schoolmas- 
ter iia  Pentonville,  to  the  effect  that 
<<  J.  Debbs,  of  Paradise  House,  hav- 
^g  seen  O.P.Q.'s  advertisement  in 
the  ^tmes*  and  being  in  want  of  an 
as^tant  to  teach  the  elementary 
branehea^of  cVassies,  wouhl  he  glad  of 
^  visit  from  said  O.P.Q.,  when,  if 
terms,  ^•,  suited,  the  parties  might 
do  business  tojgether." 

The  tradesmanlike  wording  of  this 
letter,  together  with  the  stiff  and  for- 
9ial  character  of  the  handwriting,  en- 
abled Henry  to  estimate  pretty  accu- 
rately the  sort  of  person  he  would 
have  to  d^al  with ;  and«  with  anticipa- 
tions the  v^y  reverse  of  sanguine,  he 
took  his  way  to  the  address  given  in 
the  netiu  pleased  to  fud  that  it  was  so 
near  his  own  residenee. 

"  Is  Mr  Pobbs  at  home?"  he  en- 
quired of  a  stout  country  wen^h^  i$hQ 


was  cleaning  the  door-steps  of  Para- 
dise House  when  he  came  up,  and 
who  looked  as  if,  like  a  hackney  •coach 
horse,  no  possible  amount  of  work 
could  wear  her  jout. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  *'  master  is 
at  home ;  bui  you  can't  see  him  just 
now,  because*'— she  added,  in  a  most 
unsopbidticated,  matter-of-fact-spirit, 
— i*'  because  he's  flogging  Sykes  Juoiur 
in  the  school-room,  for  inking  his 
sheets  this  morning." 

<<  Oh,  indeed !  '  said  Raymond, 
smiling,  "  then  Til  wait  till  the 
operation's  over ;  I  suppose  it  wont  be 
long?" 

*'  Oh  dear,;Do! "  replied  the  servant 
with  amusing  nawe^ ;  "  roaster  geis 
through  a  deal  of  work  when  once 
bis  hand's  in.  Perhaps  you'U  just  step 
in  here  till  he's  ready  lo  see  yon;" 
and  she  opened  the  parlour  door,  and, 
placing  a  chair,  told  Henry  that  she 
would  go  and  inform  Mr  Dobbs  of  bis 
arrivaL 

For  full  half  an  hour  Raymond 
waited,  expecting  every  moment  that 
the  pedagogue  would  make  his  appear- 
ance ;  hut  finding  no  sy  mptooos  of  this 
he  became  impatient,  and  rang  the 
bell  ibr«the  servant*  who  assored  him 
that  she  had  told  '<  master"  that  he 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  parlour, 
but  she  supposed  "  master  *'  had  for- 
goUira  it;  and therefl»re,  aa  ''  missos" 
could  not  see  hus^  *'  'cause  she  was 
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out  marketlisg/*  he  had  better  go  him- 
self to  *'  master  ;**  with  which  words 
she  showed  him  the  way  to  the  school- 
room, which  was  situated  in  the  rear 
of  thd  house,  at  the  end  of  a  small, 
gravelled  playground,  along  which 
some  shirts  and  other  linen  were 
banging  to  dry. 

As  Henry  entered  this  classic  tem- 
ple, he  saw  Mr  Oohbs,  a  brisk,  prig- 
gish little  man,  dressed  in  rusty  black 
shorts,  white  cotton  stockings  and 
Hessian  boots,  seated,  with  spectacles 
on  his  cock-up  nose,  at  a  desk  round 
which  several  boys  were  standing,  one 
of  whose  innocent  backs  be  had  ap- 
parently just  anointed  with  the  cane, 
for  the  youngster  was  bellowing  like 
a  bull-calf,  while  the  pedagogue  kept 
giving  vent  to  his  anger  in  such  terms 
as — ••  You  stupid,  lazy  young  dog,  TU 
teach  you  to  remember  the  accusative 
case.  Tom  Hollo  way,  what's  the  dative 
of  musa  1—  Silence  there,  eilence  in  the 
corner — what,  you  wont  ?  very  well ; 
only  wait  'till  I  come  among  you,  that's 
all* — then,  seeing  Raymond,  who  was 
approaching  his  desk,  he  looked  at 
him  keenly  through  his  spectacles, 
and  said ;  •*  Hey,  who  have  we  here  ? 
Oh,  I  remember  1  you're  the  new 
usher,  O.  P.  Q.>  that  I  wrote  about 
t'other  day ;  well,  Mr  O.  P.  Q.,  if 
Vou'Il  just  step  with  me  into  the  par- 
lour for  a  few  minutes,  we  can  talk 
matters  over  at  our  leisure;"  and,  dis- 
missing his  class,  he  led  the  way  back 
to  the  room  which  mj  hero  had  just 
quitted. 

Having  taken  his  seat,  and  motioned 
Raymond  to  another,  Mr  Dobbs  came 
at  once  to  the  point  without  the  slight- 
est ceremony.  •*  So  you're  a  Cambridge 
paan,  as  the  advertisement  says?" 
•'  Yes." 

"  Good ;  that's  in  your  favour— 
what  references  can  you  give  ?" 

In  reply  to  this  blunt  question,  Ray- 
mond observed,  that  he  could  refer 
him  to  the  publisher  of  his  translation 
of  ^schylus. 

"  iEschylus,  hey?  What,  you've 
translated  iEschylus  I  Well,  upon  my 
life  it's  very  creditable  to  you.  How- 
ever, to  drop  iGschylus,  and  come  to 
business — for  I've  not  a  moment  to 
spare  just  now^what  w^es  do  you 
expect?" 

**  Wages !"  exclaimed  Henry,  with 
an  involuntary  expression  of  dis- 
gust ;  "  I  really  have  not  considered 
the  matter*  so  perhaps  you'll  say  what 
you  are  prepared  to  give."  • 


«'  Humph ;  these  are  hard  times* 
and  schools  don't  take  as  thev  used  to 
do ;  but  as  you're  a  Cambridge  man, 
I  don't  much  mind  stretching  a  point  \ 
so,  suppose  I  say  forty  pound  a-year* 
and  find  yourself.  Hah,  you  may  well 
stare ;  it's  too  much,  upon  my  life  it 
is." 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  must  say 
that  the  sum  is" 

<<  Too  little  ?-.can't  hel^  it ;  I  never 
give  more.  Business  is  business. 
There's  my  maid-servant  does  twice 
as  much  work  every  day  as  you'll  have 
to  do  for  less  than  one- fourth  the 
price." 

"Your  servant!*  rejoined  Ray- 
mond, with  eyes  flashing  with  indig* 
nation,  "  how  dare  you,  sir,  compare 
me  to" 

«*  Hoity-toity,"  replied  the  school- 
master, good-humouredly,  "  here's  a 
to-do  about  a  word !  You  don't  think 
1  really  meant  you  to  be  my  maid- 
servant, do  you?  Never  dreamed  of 
^ch  a  thing." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Henry,  who  saw 
by  this  time  that  it  was  sheer  ignorance 
and  vulgaritv,  and  not  design,  that  had 
prompted  tho  pedagogue*s  offensive 
allusion,  "  though  your  terms  are  not 
quite  what  I  feel  that  1  have  a  right 
to  expect,  still,  for  the  present*  1  ao* 
cede  to  them." 

•*  1  thought  you  would,*'  replied  Mr 
Dobbs  eagerly,  for  Raymond's  appear- 
ance had  prepossessed  him  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  **  and,  let  me  tell  you,  you're  a 
lucky  fellow,  for  situations  like  this  of 
mine  don't  turn  up  every  day. 
They're  *  rara  avi»  in  terris,  nigroque 
simiiiima  Ofgno^  as  the  Eton  gram- 
mar observes.  I  suppose  you  can 
come  to-morrow  :'* 

"  I  know  of  nothing  to  prevent 
me.** 

"  Good.  And  suppose  you  step  !n, 
and  take  a  dish  of  tea  with  us  this 
evening,  when  I'll  introduce  you  to 
Mrs  D.  Tm  sure  you'll  like  her, 
for  she's  a  woman  in  ten  thousand. 
Good  morning,  Mr  Raymond ;  I  be- 
lieve yonr  name's  Raymond,  ain't 
it? 

"  It  is,  sir.': 

«  Welt,  bong  swor,  Mr  Raymond,  as 
the  French  grammar  says.  We  shall 
see  you  at  six— and,  I  say,  don't  go  and 
run  away  with  the  notion  that  I  want- 
ed  to  make  a  maid-servant  of  you. 
A  maid- servant,  indeed!  To  empty 
the  slop-pails,  and  scrub  down  the 
stairs,   1  suppose  1  Hah!  hah  I  hah  1 
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What  could  have  put  sncb  a  crotchet 
as  that  into  your  head  ?  '*  and  away 
bustled  Mr  Dobbs,  laughing  heartily 
at  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  new 
usher^s  droll  misapprehension. 

«  Forty  pounds  a-year  1"  repeated 
Raymond  to  himself^  as  he  returned 
home  to  acquaint  Julia  with  the  result 
of  his  interview.  '<  Gracious  God*  and 
are  all  my  fine  prospects  come  to  this  ? 
SudIl  to  the  condition  of  an  usher  at  a 
small  school  kept  by  a  vulgar  ignora- 
mus I  How  little  did  I  foresee  such  an 
issue,  when  five  short  years  since  I 
figured  among  the  gayest  of  the  gay 
at  Cambridge!  Ah»  could  I  but  live 
those  years  over  again,  how  different 
would  be  my  conduct  1  Curses  on  that 
ogregious  self-conceit  which  has  been 
my  ruin !  What  right  had  I  to  look 
forward  to  literary  renown — I,  whose 
talents  scarce  suffice  to  earn  roe  forty 
pounds  a-year  ?  But  I  will  not  com- 
plain ;  no,  be  my  lot  what  it  may,  I 
will  bear  it  patiently^  for  it  is  for  my 
wife  and  child  I  labour ;  and  what  sa< 
orifices  would  I  not  make  for  them  1 
Poor,  poor  Julia>  would  to  heaven  we 
had  never  met  I  and,  despite  his  as- 
sumed stoicism,  the  tears  started  to  his 
eyes  when  he  thought  of  the  priva-' 
tions  which  his  marriage  had  entailed 
on  his  wife. 

Punctually  as  the  church-clock  in 
the  Pentonville  road  struck  six,  Ray« 
mond  returned  to  Paradise  House, 
and  was  formally  introduced  to  Mrs 
Dobbs,  who  was  exactlv  what  her  hus- 
band had  represented  her  to  be,  «<  a 
woman  in  ten  thousand** — which  being 
interpreted,  means,  that  she  was  a  des- 
perate vixen,  thin  and  strait  as  a 
skewer,  with  sharp  ferret  eyes,  and  a 
temper  so  thoroughly  soured,  that  one 
might  almost  imagine  that  she  had 
been  dieted  from  her  youth  upwards 
on  prussic-acid  and  crab- apples.  The 
good  hidy  was  by  no  means  slow  or  shy 
in  developing  this  attractive  feature 
in  her  character ;  for  something  having 
occurred  to  ruffle  her  temper  a  few 
minutes  before  Henry  came  in,  she 
immediately  began  scolding  the  ser- 
vant-girl, and  then,  by  way  of  variety, 
fell  foul  of  her  husband.^  •*  Why  didn't 
you  set  the  tea-things,  when  you  heard 
the^  bell  ring  ?"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
shrill  tone  of  voice ;  "  Do  you  think 
your  master  and  myself  are  to  be  kept 
waiting  till  it  suits  your  pleasure  to 
attend  to  us?  And  such  handsome 
wages  as  you  get,  vou  lazy  slut  I  Ring 
—ring— ring  — there's  nothing   but 


ringing  in  this  bonse  ;  if  one  hada't  tke 
patience  of  a  saint,  one  wouldn't  pi.t 
up  with  it  a  day.  Mr  Raymond,  sir,  if 
you  knew  what  I  have  to  go  throogh, 

you  wouldn't  wonder  at  my dnit 

them  boys,  why  don't  you  go  out, 
Dobbs,  and  make  them  keep  qnier, 
instead  of  sitting  there  grinning  Hie  a 
Cheshire  cat  ?'* 

"  Mr  Raymond,**  said  the  schw !- 
master,  taking  advantage  of  his  vife's 
pausing  to  recover  breath,  **  I've  bwa 
to  the  bookseller  you  referred  me  to, 
and  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  he  spcke 
of  you  in  the  handsomest  terms.*' 

**  Which  sugar  do  you  take  irhh 
your  tea,  Mr  Raymond?"  enquired 
Mrs  Dobbs;  ''we  have  both  white 
and  brown ;  our  late  usher  nsed  to 
take  brown,  however" — 

"  Do,  pray,  my  dear  Mrs  D.,  allow 
the  gentleman  to  take  which  he  pleases. 
A  few  lumps  of  white  sugar,  once  in 
a  way,  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,  Dobb«. 
I  know  what's  right  as  well  as  you  eia 
tell  me.  It  isn*t  the  sugar  I  look  to, 
but  the  principle  of  the  thing." 

"  Ob,  ay— the  principle  I  That's 
another  matter.  I've  nothing  to  say 
against  that."    - 

*'  I  should  think  not,  indeed  5"  and 
thus  speaking,  Mrs  Dobbs  desired  her 
husband  to  hand  Raymond  his  tea, 
moderately  sweetened  with  whitesngar, 
(in  consideration  of  his  being  on  this 
occasion  a  visiter,)  together  with  a 
thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  as  stale 
as  O'ConheU's  joke  about  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union. 

*•  You'll  have  a  comfortable  place 
of  it  here,  Mr  Raymond,"  observed  the 
schoolmaster,  in  an  affable,  patroniz- 
ing manner ;  **  Your  hours  will  only 
be  from  eight  o'clock  to  one,  and  from 
two  to  five,  which  is  a  mere  nothing 
in  the  way  of  worlc,  especially  as  the 
classics  must  be  as  easy  to  you  as  your 
A,  B,  C ;  and  that  reminds  me  of  the 
grammar  as  we  used  in  the  school. 
Don't  you  think  that  the  Eton  Latin 
grammar  might  be  greatly  altered,  in 
point  of  arrangement,*  for  the  better  ? 
I've  a  notion  of  my  own  on  this  point, 
which  I  intend  to  astonish  the  world 
with  one  of  these  days ; "  and  as  be 
said  this,  the  pedagogue  laid  his  fore- 
finger beside  his  nose,  and  put  on  an 
air  of  uncommon  astuteness  and  saga* 
city. 

•'  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Dobbs  I "  said 
his  bland  helpmate ;  *'  you're  always 
talking  about  the  alterations  you're 
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ffo'iDg  to  make  in  the  grammar-books, 
out  yon  never  makes  thena.  I'd  rather 
see  jou  do  more  and  talk  less.  That's 
the  way  to  get  on ;  isn't  it^  Mr  Thing- 
embob?" 

"  With  respect  to  the  Eton  gram- 
mar," resumed  the  schoolmaster^  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  his  wife's  interruption* 
**  what  do  you  think,  Mr  Raymond, 
of  my  project  of  commencing  it  at 
once  with  syntax  ?  I  know  that  most 
scholars  is  in  favour  of  the  book  as  it 
stands  \  but  when  you  come  to  reflect, 
sir,  on  the  vast  importance  to  youth 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax, 
Vm  sure  youUl  agree  with  me  that 
they  can't  be  too  soon  drilled  into  it. 
What  is  it  as  makes  Mrs  Dobbs  and  I 
talk  so  correctly  ?  Why,  a  knowledge 
of  syntax,  in  course!  Verbs  and 
substantives  is  all  well  enough  in  their 
way,  but  begin,  I  say,  with  the  great 
difficulty ;  get  over  that  first,  and  all 
the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
My  views,  you  perceive,  are  quite 
original." 

**  They  certainly  are,  sir,  but" — 

*«  But  what,  my  good  sir  ?  Speak 
out,  for  Pm  frank  myself,  and  like 
frankness  in  others.  Indeed,  I  ask 
you  for  a  candid  opinion ;  for  no  man 
hates  compliments  more  than  I  do. 
I'm  glad  you  think  my  scheme  origi- 
nal, and  I'm  sure  the  more  you  consi- 
der it,  the  more  you  11  like  it." 

'<  Since  you  wish  for  a  candid  opin- 
ion, Mr  Dobbs,  I  don*t  mind  saying; 
that  your  scheme  is  somewhat  like 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse." 

«' Humph— indeed  —  so  you  think 
so,  do  you  ?"  replied  the  schoolmaster, 
looking  very  red  in  the  face  j  "  well, 
upon  my  life,  you're  candid  enough,  I 
must  say  that ;  I  wish  I  could  say  you 
were  as  rational." 

"  I  regret,  Mr  Dobbs,  if  any  thing 
I  have  said  has  given  yoji  offence." 

"  Offence,  Mr  Thingembob— Ray- 
mond, I  mean  I  Come,  that's  a  good 
joke  t  Do  I  look  as  if  I  was  offended  ? 
Do  I  speak  as  if  I  was  offended  ?  Is 
my  manners  such  as  show  I  am  offend- 
ed ?  Upon  my  life,  you  must  have 
queer  notions  of  things  to  suppose 
that  I  could  be  offended  with  such  a 
rubbishing  remark,  as  putting  a  cart 
before  a  horse !  Hah  1  bah  I  hah  t 
He  says  I'm  offended,  Mrs  D.I  A 
good  joke,  ain't  it  ?     Ho  I  he  1  he  I " 

Amused  with  this  unconscious  dis« 
play  of  wounded  vanity,  and  feeling 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  reason 
the  pedant  out  of  his  pet  crotchet. 


Raymond  proceeded  to  practise  what 
is  called  the  *'  soothing  system,'*  and 
by  so  doing,  succeeded,  in  some  de- 
gree, in  allaying  Mr  Dobbs*  excited 
temper ;  shortly  after  which  he  took 
his  leave,  fully  persuaded  of  the  justice 
of  the  old  adage,  that  <<  naked  truth 
is  exceedingly  unlovely." 

Arrived  at  his  lodgings,  he  found 
his  sitting-room  looking  as  tidy  and 
cheerful  as  it  was  possible  for  such  an 
unpromising  apartment  to  look.  The 
curtains  were  close  drawn,  the  candles 
lighted,  and  a  clean  white  cloth  laid 
upon  the  table,  on  which  were  somo 
cold  meat,  a  brown  loaf,  a  salad,  and 
a  bottle  of  white  wine.  Julia  received 
him  with  her  wonted  cheering  kindli- 
ness of  manner ;  she  was  dressed  with 
extreme  neatness  and  simplicity — in- 
deed,  in  her  best  attire,  for  she  had 
made  holyday  on  this  occasion;  and 
her  beauty,  if  not  quite  so  dazzling  as 
it  had  once  been,  wore  a  more  touch- 
ing character  than  ever.  **  I  guessed, 
Henry,"  she  said,  "from  what  you 
told  .me  this  morning  of  your  new 
employer,  that  you  would  come  home 
wearied,  and  perhaps  dispirited,  with 
your  visit;  so  the  instant  I  got  Charley 
to  bed,  I  sent  for  a  bottle  of  wine; 
now,  don't  shake  your  head  at  my 
extravagance,  love,  but  take  a  glass, 
for  I'm  sure  you  stand  in  need  of  it." 

She  then  poured  him  out  a  full  glass 
of  sherry,  and  placing  her  chair  beside 
him,  endeavoured,  during  their  homely 
meal,  to  draw  him  into  a  tranquil 
frame  of  mind.  She  spoke  to  him  of 
the  child,  who  was  growing,  she  said, 
more  like  him  every  day  ;  of  the  con- 
fident hope  she  entertained  that  their 
present  embarrassments  would  be  but 
temporary ;  and  then,  returning  to 
the  subject  of  "  little  Charley"— for  a 
young  and  fond  mother's  thoughts 
seldom  wander  long  from  her  children 
—expatiated  with  delight  on  the  sur- 
prising precocity  of  his  intellect ;  how 
he  smiled  when  she  talked  to  him, 
just  as  if  he  knew  what  she  said ;  how 
he  was  always  looking  about  him — a 
clear  proof  of  his  quick  faculty  of  ob- 
servation ;  and  how,  in  short,  he  was 
the  handsomest,  most  affectionate,  and 
most  astonishing  babe  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  I  .  Thus  the  sanguine  wife 
ran  on,  while  her  husband,  catching 
the  infection  of  her  good  humour,  re- 
plied to  her  with  an  animation  un-* 
known  to  him  for  weeks ;  and,  after 
an  hour  spent  in  weaving  plans  for  the 
future,  they  retired  to  their  humble 
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conchy  happier  than  they  had  heen    gleam  of  sunshine  they  were  destined 
since  they  quitted  their  cottage  at     to  eigoy  on  this  side  the  grave  \ 
West-end,     Alas,   it   was  the  last 
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Having  once  fairly  entered  on  his 
duties  as  an  usher*  Henry  followed 
them  up  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  could 
muster.  But  the  monotonous  drud- 
gery of  his  vocation — perhaps  the 
most  repulsive  of  any  to  which  a  poor 
man  can  be  subjected — soon  began  to 
wear  away  what  little  remained  of 
freshnf  ss  and. ardour  in  his  character. 
Mr  Dobbs,  too,  though  a  cordial  and 
well-natured  fellow  in  his  way,  when 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  his  self- 
complacency,  was  one  of  those  person- 
ages with  whom  he  found  it  impossible 
to  sympathize.  His  very  excellences 
were  annoying,  for  his  good  temper 
was  apt  to  assume  a  patronizing  form^ 
and  his  ignorance  and  vanity  met 
Raymond  at  every  turn.  Occasion- 
ally, too*  he  would  be  seized  with  fits 
of  sulkiness,  and  then  nothing  that  his 
usher  did  could  please  him.  Henry's 
temper  was  sorely  tried  by  these  ebuU 
litions ;  nevertheless,  he  allowed  no 
angry  word  to  escape  him,  but  strove 
to  maintain  an  appearance  of  stoical 
equanimity. 

So  six  months  passed  away,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  all  that 
remained  of  Raymond's  capital  was 
twenty  pounds !  He  made  many  ef- 
forts to  improve  his  income,  and  fre- 
quently called  on  the  publisher  of  his 
*'  iEschylus,"  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
some  welcome  intelligence  respecting 
its  sale,  but  the  answer  he  got  was 
invariably  the  same;  and  though  on 
one  occasion  a  letter  was  put  into  his 
hands,  written  by  an  eminent  Oxford 
scholar,  expressing  high  admiration  of 
the  style  in  which  the  translation  was 
executed,  yet  this  barren  praise  was 
all  he  obtained,  with  the  exception  of 
the  revision  of  a  small  MS.  essay  on 
the  Greek  drama,  for  which  he  was 
paid  a  mere  trifle. 

Such  repeated  disappointments, 
combined  with  the  daily  vexations  he 
experienced  as  an  usher,  soon  produ- 
ced a  visible  alteration  both  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  his  manner.  And  Julia  I 
did  ho  change  take  place  in  her  ?  Yes, 
her  voice  had  lost  much  of  its  former 
rich  and  joyous  music  ;  the  fire  of  her 
elciquent  eye  was  dim  ;  wan  dejection 
had  imparted  its  most  affecting  expres- 


sion to  her  still  lovely  countenance ; 
but  her  nature  was  as  exemplary  as 
ever.  Deep  as  were  her  griefs,  she 
bore  them  meekly  and  in  silence,  main- 
taining in  her  husband's  presence  an 
appearance  of  serenity,  almost  of 
cheerfulness,  and  striving  to  infuse 
into  him  the  hope  which  she  herself 
had  wellnigh  ceased  to  feel. 

One  afternoon  Raymond  returned 
homo,  after  his  school  labours  were 
concluded,  more  languid  and  depress- 
ed than  usual.  He  complained  of 
headache  and  flyin?  pains  in  his  limbs, 
for  which,  attributing  them  to  a  mere 
cold  caught  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing got  wet  through  the  previous  day. 
he  took  no  further  remedy  than  just 
going  early  to  rest  He  had  not, 
however,  been  asleep  more  than  an 
hour,  when  he  was  woke  by  violent 
shivering  fits,  which  so  alarmed  his 
wife,  who  was  sitting  at  work  in  the 
room,  that  she  instantly  made  a  fire, 
and  gave  him  some  hot  tea,  thinking 
that  it  might  warm  and  refresh  him. 
But  the  fever,  for  such  it  was,  in- 
creased momently  on  him,  and  by 
daybreak  he  was  so  seriously  ill,  that 
Julia,  despite  his  entreaties  to  the  con- 
trary, called  in  an  apothecary*  who, 
Qn  bis  arrival,  pronounced  Henry  to 
be  labouring  under  a. severe  attack  of 
typhus.  For  upwards  of  a  fortnight 
he  remained  in  a  very  doubtful  state ; 
and  during  this  period  Julia  was  his 
sole  nurse,  though  her  own  health  was 
delicate,  and  required  repose,  for  she 
was  again  about  to  become  a  mother. 
While  her  landlady's  daughter  attend- 
ed Charley— but  never  out  of  his  pa- 
rent's sight— she  kept  constant  vigil 
by  her  husband's  bed-side,  administer- 
ing his  medicines,  moving  about  him 
with  the  noiseless  step  of  a  fairy,  an- 
ticipating his  slightest  wishes,  and 
owning  to  no  fatigue  nor  debility ;  bat 
whenever  she  saw  his  langtkid  eye  rast- 
iug  on  her  pale  face,  assuring  him  with 
a  smile,  and  in  those  sweet,  soft  tones 
so  delicious  ta  a  sick  man's  ear,  that 
she  was  never  better  in  her  life.  In 
a  woman  who  truly  loves,  there  is  a 
disinterestedness  that  shuts  out  all 
thought  of  self— a  power  of  endurance 
whose  strength  ^nd  vitality  seem  to 
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increase  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
made  on  them.  Mao  may  Toluoteer 
beroie  sacrificesy  such  as  are  noised 
abroad  in  the  world,  and  repay  him 
with  interest  by  the  renown  they 
bring ;  but  he  is  incapable  of  those 
more  homely  and  nnostentatious  ones 
which  a  wife  and  a  mother  is  so  ready 
to  make  with  no  thought  of  praise,  and 
no  eonscionsnessy  save  that  she  is  do- 
ing her  duty. 

Id  about  a  month — thanks  to  Julia's 
sursing"— Raymond  was  again  enabled 
to  go  abroad ;  but  the  fever  had  added 
greatly  to  his  irritability,  and  heshrunk 
with  absolute  loathing  from  the  idea 
of  resuming  his  school  duties.  Never- 
theless, the  attempt  must  be  made ;  so 
he  set  out  for  Paradise  House,  where 
he  received  exactly  the  sort  of  wel- 
come that  he  had  calculated  on.  In 
his  usual  unceremonious  manner,  Mr 
Dobbs  informed  him  that  he  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  filling  np  his 
post,  <*  for  time  and  tide  waited  for  do 
man  ;*'  and  when  he  called  at  his  lodg- 
ings,  he  had  been  told  by  the  landlady 
that  he  was  in  such  a  ticklish  state  that 
it  was  a  ''moral  impossible"  to  say 
when  he  would  be  well.  Qo  was 
sorry — very  sorry — for  his  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped,  busi- 
ness was  business ;  however,  if  the 
new  usher  did  not  suit,  why,  then,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  take  him 
back  again.  He  concluded  by  pre- 
senting Henry  with  bis  "wages,** 
which  amounted  to  nearly  thirty 
ponnds.  The  young  man  scorned  to 
expostulate,  but  quitted  the  house  with 
an  air  of  utter  indifference,  though  his 
heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting  at 
the  cavalier  treatment  he  had  receiv- 
ed. In  this  excited  state  of  raind  he 
reached  his  own  door.  Julia  had  gone 
out  for  a  short  walk  with  her  child  ; 
and  when  she  returned,  Raymond, 
with  a  splenetic  burst  which  be  fruit- 
lessly attempted  to  suppress,  express- 
ed his  surprise  at  her  leaving  him  so 
long  alone. 

'<  So  long,  Henry  ?  Fve  only  been 
absent  a  few  minutes,  just  to  give 
Charles  a  little  fresh  air,  for  he  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  it,  poor  child  1  Be. 
sides,  I  did  not  expect  you  back  so 


"Well,  well— no  matter  — there 
needs  no  excuse.*' 

**  Don*t  speak  so  hastily,  love ;  in^ 
deedy  if  I  had  thought  you  would  have 
been  vexed,  I  would  not  have  gone 
out  at  sU ;  God  knows,  H  was  not  for 


my  own  pleasnre;*'  and  fearful  of  say- 
ing more,  lest  she  should  thereby  in- 
crease his  irritation,  Julia  quitted  her 
husband's  presence. 

From  this  time  forward  such  a 
change  took  placo  in  Raymond's  na- 
ture, that  those  who  had  known  him 
in  earlier  years,  would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  him  again. 
Care,  anticipating  the  work  of  years, 
had  delved  deep  wrinkles  in  his  brow, 
and  a  moody  reserve  succeeded  to  his 
former  frank  cordiality.  That  maud« 
lin,  ever-vigilant  sensitiveness  which 
detects  reproach  in  the  tones  of  a  voice ; 
sees  a  sneer  lurking  in  a  smile ;  and 
with  perverse  ingenuity  finds  a.  per« 
sonal  application  in  every  stray  re- 
mark— that  envenomed  spirit,  which 
resents  a  show  of  cheerfulness  as  in- 
difierenee,  and  of  sympathy  as  con- 
temptuous pity ;  which,  doubting  it- 
self, doubts  every  body  else ;  and  draws 
even  from  disinterested  love  the  mate- 
rials of  distrust;  such  was  now  the 
destitute  Raymond's  portion ;  and 
though  Julia — how  could  it  be  other- 
wise?^ was  still  as  dear  to  him  as 
ever,  and  he  would  gladly  have  laid 
down  his  life  to  promote  her  welfare, 
yet  there  were  moments  when  his 
diseased  fancy  almost  led  him  to  believe 
that  she  lamented  the  destiny  that  had 
bound  up  their  fortunes  together.  Of- 
ten when  he  walked  the  streets  alone 
after  nightfall^for  he  seldom  stirred 
out  by  day — and  saw  wealth  rollings 
along  in  its  carriage,  and  heard  the 
sounds  of  music  and  merriment  issuing 
from  gaily-Ut  drawing-rooms,  he  wonld 
ask  himself  why  ho  should  be  thus 
abandoned  to  hopeless  grief— he,  who 
had  every  disposition  to  labour,  who 
had  committed  no  crime,  and  whose 
sole  f^nlt  was,  th&t  be  was  a  gentle* 
man  bred  to  no  profession !  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  bad  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  his  fellow- creatures ; 
but  was  specially  singled  out  for  suf- 
fering—a useless,  blighted  slip,  torn 
off  from  the  great  plantation  of  huma- 
nity. And  indeed  his  lot,  eommon 
though  it  is  in  this  hard-working 
world,  might  well  justify  the  bitterest 
feelings;  for  though  occasionally  the 
publisher  of  his  translation  of  ^sohy- 
his,  pitying  his  forlorn  condition^ 
would  give  him  a  MS*  to  revise  for 
the  press,  yet  this  waq  a  ebance  god^ 
send^  and  was  soon  cut  off  altogether 
by  the  latter^s  bankruptcy. 

Thus  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  seeing  nothing  but  a  workhouse 
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before  them,  Kaymond  and  his  wife 
were  compelled-^alasy  reader^  this  is 
no  idle  fiction! — to  make  one  meal 
serve  the  place  of  two ;  and  often  poor 
Julia  would  go  without  herself^  in 
order  that  her  husband  and  her  child 
might  have  enough.  Of  course  they 
co^d  not  be  long  in  this  state  with- 
out its  becomiDg  known  to  their  land- 
lady ;  but  though  rough  in  her  manner, 
she  had  a  feeling  heart ;  and  notwith- 
standing she  was  their  creditor  for  no 
inconsiderable  amount,  yet  she  never 
ventured  beyond  grumbling  a  little  at 
times  about  the  non-payment  of  her 
arrears,  for  Julia's  gentleness  of  dis- 
position had  completely  won  her 
esteem,  and  she  felt  persuaded  that 
she  would  discharge  her  debt  the  very 
tirst  opportunity.  So  strong  indeed 
was  her  regard  for  the  young  couple, 
that  one  Sunday,  when  Raymond  was 
striving  to  divert  his  thoughts  by  read- 
ing, and  his  wife  was  nursing  her 
child,  who  was  rather  sickly  from 
teething,  she  sent  up  her  daughter  with 
a  slice  of  hot  baked  mutton  and  «ome 
potatoes,  carefully  covered  up  between 
two  plates — a  portion  of  her  own  Sab* 
bath  dinner— thinking,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  her  lodgers  would  jump 
at  such  an  unexpected  dainty. 

**  Who's  there?  come  in,**  said 
Henry,  as  the  girl  knocked  gently  at 
the  door. 

'*  Please  sir,  it's  me.  Ma  has  sent 
you  this  nice  plate  of** 

•«  D ^n !  does  your  mother  mean 

to  insult  me  ?*'  exclaimed  Raymond ; 
and  snatching  the  plates  from  the  girl's 


hands,  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  rage^ 
he  flung  up  the  window,  and  threw 
meat,  potatoes,  and  all  into  the  street. 
"  What  I  throw  the  vittles  out  of 
window  I"  said  the  astounded  landlady, 
when  her  daughter  acquainted  her  with 
the  circumstance,  ^<  that  nice  hot  slice 
which  I  cut  off  the  primest  part  of  the 
joint,  and  put  some  warm  gravy  over 
it,  and  picked  out  the  brownest  taters, 
and  all  because  I  knew  as  shoulders  of 
mutton  were  rayther  scarce  on  the 
second  floor.  Here's  a  pretty  go  J  and 
the  plates  is  all  smashed,  in  course, 
and  now  I  ai'nt  got  two  of  the  same 
pattern  loft  1  What  can  have  come  to 
him  ?"     Then,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  seemed  considering  in  what 
way  she  should  take  notice  of  the 
affair,  a  strong  feeling  of  pity  came 
over  her,  and  she  added,  •<  but  I  fee 
how  it  is ;    misfortin  has  druv  him 
mad,  for  none  but  a  madman  would 
go  for  to  waste  good  wholesome  meat 
in  that  manner.  Poor  gentleman!  Tm 
heartily  sorry  for  him ;  for  when  he 
first  come  here,  his  shirts  were  of  the 
finest  Hnen,  vich  is  a  proof  he  must 
have  been  respectable,  whatever  he 
may  b^  now ;  and  then  there*s  his  wife, 
vich  hasn*t  had  a  bellyful  of  vittles,  to 
my  knowledge,  for  these  three  days 
past.     Well,  I  wou*t  press  too  hardly 
upon  *em;  for  when  they  had  it  to 
pay,  they  paid,  and  now  they  haven*t 
got  it,  they  can*t  pay,  tho'  they'll 
make  all  square  one  of  these  days ;  no 
fear  of  that ;  at  the  same  time,  I  wish 
he  hadn*t  flung  my  best  plates  out  of 
window/' 


Chapteb  XII. 


Raymond's  situation  was  now  quite 
desperate.  His  watch,  the  small  re- 
mainder of  his  books,  and  even  his 
wife's  piano,  were  disposed  of,  and 
nothing  could  he  call  his  own  save  the 
clothes  on  his  back.  Still  he  struggled 
with  his  lot,  while,  unknown  to  him, 
Julia  tried  to  earn  a  trifle  by  her 
needle,  and  would  frequently,  when 
her  huaband  and  her  child  were  asleep, 
sit  up  toiling  till  loog  past  midnight, 
the  tears  dropping  fast  upon  her  work. 
These  labours,  so  unsuited  to  one  of 
her  delicate  frame,  made  fearful  in- 
roads on  her  constitution ;  neverthe« 
less,  she  persevered  in  them,  while  her 
landlady,  who  had  originally  suggested 
the  idea,  contrived  to  procure  her  a 
few  shillings  weekly,  by  disposing  of 


her  work  to  a  fancy-milliner  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  his  part,  Ray- 
mond determined  to  make  one  last  ef- 
fort to  retrieve  himself,  and  with  his 
only  remaining  gnineifrenewed  his  ap- 
plications in  the  newspapers  for  private 
pupils.  For  a  brief  while,  a  faint  gleam 
of  sunshine  illumined  his  prospects.  He 
obtained  a  situation  as  tutor  to  two 
boys,  sons  of  a  rich  stockbroker  at 
Highbury,  whither  he  was  forced  to 
trudge  on  foot  four  times  a- week ; 
but  after  he  had  given  about  a  dozen 
lessons,  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
broker's  upstart  wife,  who  treated  him 
as  a  sort  of  upper  butler,  and  took  a 
rooted  dislike  to  him,  because  he  re- 
fused to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  sense 
of  her  paramount  dignity,  and  was 
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too  obtuse  to  discover  in  her  sons  the 
beauty  of  an  Antinous,  combined  with 
the  precocious  genius  of  a  Crichton. 
.  When  Julia  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  this  summary  dismissal^  she 
resolved  on  seeldng  an  interview  with 
Henry's  father — a  project  which  she 
had  long  secretly  nourished,  but  had 
put  off  from  time  to  time  from  a  natu- 
ral reluctance  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  interested  intruder ;  but 
now  she  felt  that  further  hesitation 
would  involve  a  breach  of  duty  on  her 
part,  so,  taking  her  child  in  her  arms, 
she  set  forth  on  her  doubtful  expedi- 
tion. When  she  reached  the  elder 
Raymond's  house,  which  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  fashionable  quarters  of 
town,  she  enquired  of  an  overgrown 
butler,  who  was  standing  at  the  open 
hall- door,  nearly  filling  it  up  with 
his  bulk,  whether  she  could  see  his 
master ;  but  was  informed,  in  reply, 
that  he  had  been  travelling  for  the  last 
year  and  a-half  on  the  continent,  and 
was  expected  home  in  about  a  fort- 
night. This,  all  things  considered, 
was  cheering  intelligence,  for  it  im- 
pressed her  with  the  belief  that  he  had 
not  received  his  son*s  last  letter ;  and 
she  persuaded  herself,  therefore,  that 
he  might  be  induced,  when  informed 
of  Henry's  circumstances,  to  ^'  kill  the 
fatted  calf,"  and  extricate  him  from 
his  present  deplorable  condition. 

And  truly  Julia  needed  to  have  some 
sanguine  hope  of  this  sort  to  buoy  her 
up ;  for,  a  few  hours  after  her  return 
home,  a  calamity  befell  her,  far  worse 
than  any  she  had  yet  encountered. 
Her  boy — her  darling  boy,  the  pride 
and  joy  of  her  heart  in  her  darkest 
hours  of  gloom,  and  in  whom  her 
whole  being  seemed  bound  up— this 
passionately  loved  child  was  seized, 
early  in  the  evening,  while  lying  in 
his  mother's  lap,  with  severe  convul- 
sive fits,  arising  from  teething.  The 
distracted  parent  immediately  sum- 
moned the  landlady  to  her  assistance, 
who  advised  her  to  put  the  boy  into  a 
warm  bath  without  delay ;  and  they 
were  busy  making  the  necessary  pre- 
parations, when  Raymond  came  in, 
having  been  absent  all  the  morning ; 
and,  horrorstruck  by  this  new  vbita- 
Uon,  darted  off  to  the  nearest  chemist's, 
in  order  to  procure  some  soothing  me-> 
dicine,  which  his  landlady  expressly 
recommended  as  an  infallible  specific 
in  attacks  of  this  nature. 

Quick  as  lightning  he  reached  the 
chemist's  shop ;  but  what  was  his  dis« 


may,  on  tendering  half-a- crown  in  pay- 
ment for  the  physic,  to  learn  that  it 
was  a  bad  one ! 

Wretched  man!  It  was  his  last 
half-crown  t 

«  God  help  my  dying  child  I"  he 
feebly  muttered ;  and,  pressing  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  staggered  to  the  door, 
as  if  to  lean  for  support  against  it. 

The  chemist  regarded  him  with  as« 
tonishment.  "  £b,  what's  that  you 
say?"  he  exclaimed,  "dying  child? 
No,  no,  young  gentleman,  not  quite- 
so  bad  as  that,  I  hope — poor  fellow,  he- 
does  not  hear  me !  Come,  come,  sir, 
where  do  you  live  ?  We'll  go  together. 
Jenny,"  calling  to  his  wife,  who  wa^ 
in  a  parlour  adjoining  the  shop, "  bring 
me  my  hat— quick— and  look  to  tho 
shop  'till  the  boy  returns ;  I'll  be  back 
shortly.  Now,  sir,  let's  be  off;"  and, 
seizing  the  bewildered  Raymond  by 
his  arm,  he  hurried  him  into  th» 
street. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  Henry  waff 
again  at  home ;  but,  alas  I  the  very  first* 
glance  he  cast  at  Julia  convinced  him 
that  his  worst  forebodings  were  veri- 
fied. The  poor  child  had  just  breathed 
its  last  in  its  mother's  arms  ;  and  the 
landlady,  with  the  tail  of  her  apron 
held  up  to  her  eyes,  was  administering 
to  her  such  consolation  as  her  feelings 
suggested  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
"  Don't  take  on  so,  dear  lady,"  said 
the  compassionate  dame,  <'  pray  don't. 
It  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  you  sitting- 
there  so  sad  and  patient,  with  your 
poor  eyes  fixed  on  the  babby,  and  never 
a  tear  in  'em.  It  was  the  Lord's  wiU, 
and  you  must  submit.  Ah  t  I  know 
well  what  it  is  to  lose  a  child.  I  hod 
a  boy  once,  beautiful  as  your  owB>aBd 
just  as  he  began  to  know  me,  and  say 
'  mother,'  God  called  him  away;:  and 
now  he's  happy,  and  so  is  little  Char-^ 
ley,  and  that  ought  to  be  a  comfort  to 
both  oif  us.  HavjB  a  good  cry,  Mrs 
Raymond,  do,  and  you'll  be  all  the 
better  for  it,  and  don't  think  c^  the 
little  bill  as  is  owing,  I'll  never  press 
you  for  it ;"  and  so  saying,  the  kind- 
hearted  creature  gently  withdrew  the 
child  from  Julia's  arms,  and  laid  it  on 
the  bed  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Mean  time,  the  chemist,  who  had 
been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  sad 
scene,  respecting,  with  true  delicacy, 
the  sacredness  of  parents'  sorrow, 
made  a  sign  to  the  landlady,  who  ac- 
companied him  down  stairs,  when  he 
put  several  questions  to  her  regarding 
her  lodgers ;  for  their  bearings  so  su- 
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perior  to  iheir  sitoatioDi  their  povertyf 
which  was  equally  manifest,  and  th.e 
deep«  still,  gnawing  anguish  which 
seemed  to  have  bfeen  long  wearing 
tbem  away,  had  strongly  excited  his 
feelings  in  their  behalf.  '*  When 
they  first  come  here/'  skid  the  land- 
lady,  pleased  with  the  interest  that  the 
chembt  took  in  them«  *'  they  was  as 
nice  a  couple  as  you'd  see  any  where ; 
but  sickness  and  poverty  fell  on  *em, 
and  then  they  got  into  arrears  with 
me,  vich,  however,  Fm  nowise  par- 
tlcklar  about,  because  their  principle's 
good,  and  Mrs  Raymond  tells  me  that 
her  husband's  father  is  a  gentleman 
with  lots  of  money,  who  is  expected 
back  in  a  few  days  from  foreign  parts, 
when  I  have  no  doubt  he'll  settle  mat- 
ters quite  pleasant  and  |comfortable. 
Ah,  sir  t  she's  a  sweet  young  lady  is 
Mrs  Raymond — so  gentle  and  civil, 
never  spoke  a  cross  word  since  she's 
been  in  this  house !  '* 

*'  Do  you  knovi"  what  trade  or  pro- 
fession her  husband  is  in  ?  " 

'*  Can't  say  I  do ;  but  he's  a  very 
pleasant' spoken  gentleman  when  he's 
in  his  right  senses." 

**  What !  have  yon  reason  to  be- 
lieye  that  his  mind's  at  all  affected  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know  about  that ;  but 
he's  werry  queer  at  times,  and  is  al- 
ways walking  up  and  down  bis  room, 
like  the  tiger  at  Exeter  'Change.  I 
believe  he's  what  they  call  a  genius, 
and  writes  books,  and  goes  out  teach- 
ing, vich  accounts  for  his  being  so 
queer ;  for  I've  heard  say  as  all  ge- 
niuses is  a  little  cracked— it's  a  part 
of  their  purfession.  T'other  day  he 
flung  two  of  my  best  plates  out  of 
window,  because  I  sent  him  up  sum- 
mat  nice  and  hot  for  dinner,  thinking, 
in  course,  as  he  was  hungry,  he'd  like 
to  eat ;  instead  of  vich,  he  goes  off  in 
one  of  his  wagaries,  flings  up  the  win- 
dow, and  shies  both  plates  smack  into 
the  gutter !  But  he's  a  werry  excellent 
lodger  for  all  that — never  asks  for  the 
key  of  the  street  door  at  night — never 
goes  to  sleep  in  his  boots,  as  my  last 
lodger  did,  arter  he'd  come  home 
drunk  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
—and  takes  as  much  care  of  the  furni- 
tnr  (leastways  his  wife  does,  vich  is  all 
the  same)  as  if  it  was  his  own.  I'm 
sure  I'm  heartUy  sorrv  for  'em  both, 
poor  things,  and  wiU  do  all  as  lays  in 
my  power  to  serve  'em." 

When  the  good  lady  had  conchided 
her  prolix  statement,  the  chemist  d»< 
Mwd  her  not  to  let  her  lodgen  want 


what  was  aeceesarj  in  tkeir  presesl 
situation,  for  that  he  would  bo  an- 
swerable for  the  payment*  though  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  when 
the  elder  Raymond  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  son's  distieis,  he 
would  come  forward  to  his  relief  | 
but  if  not,  he  would  himself  see  what 
could  be  done  with  the  old  geittleman. 
He  then  took  his  departure,  and  till 
the  day  of  the  funeral  kept  away  from 
the  afflicted  parenta,  deeming  it  likely 
that  his  presence  might  be  felt  as  a 
sort  of  intrusion ;  but  when  this  last 
mournful  rite  was  over,  he  frequently 
called  on  them,  and  by  his  friendly 
and  considerate  conduct  impressed 
them  with  the  most  grateful  fedings 
towards  him,  which  were  increased  S^ 
most^to  reverence  when  they  learned, 
through  the  medium  of  their  gos^^ip- 
ing  landlady,  that  it  was  to  hia  mob- 
trusive  munificence  they  were  tndebi- 
ed  for  the  payment  of  their  child's  fu- 
neral expenses. 

John  Bull,  John  Bull — despite  thy 
faults,  and  their  name  is  Legion — 
thou  art  a  fine  fellow  ;  a  rough,  knot- 
ty sample  of  humanity;  sound  at 
lieart  as  one  of  thine  own  forest  oaks! 
Reserved  thou  art,  and  crabbed;  a 
sad  grumbler,  too— for  grumbling  is 
the  first  great  law  of  thy  nature — bnt 
even  in  thy  sullenest  nM>od  the  cry  of 
distress  never  reaehes  thine  ear  in 
Tain.  At  her  husband's  instigation, 
whose  kindness  to  the  beieaTed  cou- 
ple was  unremitting,  the  chemist's 
wife  sought  their  acquaintance;  and 
whenever  she  could  spare  an  hour 
from  her  owh  household  duties,  she 
would  spend  it  with  Julia,  whom  she 
assbted  in  making  preparations  for 
her  now  fast  approaching  confinement, 
and  endearoured,  by  cheerful  conTer- 
sation,  to  rouse  into  something  like 
activity.  But  rain  were  all  her  ef- 
forts to  assuage  the  childleto  mother's 
griefs.  Her  heart  lay  buried  wkh  her 
boy,  and  from  the  hour  of  his  death  to 
that  of  her  own,  she  was  never  onoe 
seen  to  smile.  Till  now  she  faai 
borne  np  bravely  against  the  daily 
pressure  of  poverty  and  the  atarows 
which  it  brings  in  its  train  ;  but  this 
last  deadly  blow  had  struck  to  her  ia> 
most  soul.  Even  the  fond  endear- 
ments of  her  hnsband  failed  to  lift  up 
the  crushed  ^irit  withki  her.  She 
lived  like  one  In  a  tranee^  Mcept  when 
she  sometimes  heard  the  knghing 
voices  of  her  landlady's  ehiUieU  on 
the  stairs,  whea  she  irMdd  cail  « 
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glanoe  towards  the  oradie  wber^  her 
own  boy  um4  to  sleep,  as  if  half-ex- 
pectlog  to  see  him  wake  up  and 
stretch  out  his  little  rosy  arms  towards 
her.  Then  would  the  sense  of  her 
bereavement  come  upon  her  in  all  its 
first  bitterness  ;  but,  this  paroxysm 
over*  she  would  relapse  into  her  for- 
mer state  of  moody  lethargy. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  child's 
death,  Raymond  returned  one  after- 
noon from  a  visit  to  Mr  Dobbs,  who 
had  offered  to  take  him  back  into  tho 
Bchool,  his  last  usher  having  jost  left 
him,  when  he  was  surprised  by  a  re- 
quest from  Julia  that  he  would  accom- 
pany her  in  a  short  walk,  to  which  he 
readily  assented,  at  the  same  time  ox- 
pressipg  his  satisfaction  at  her  ventu- 
ring abroad  again,  for  of  late  she  had 
persisted,  notwitlistandiDg  all  his  en- 
treaties— in  remaining  vrithln  doors 
all  day.  They  took  their ,  way  across 
some  open  fields  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lower  Islington;  and  when  they 
reached  the  head  of  a  quiet,  leafy  lane, 
whither  they  had  often  been  in  the 
habit  of  repairing  on  summer  evenings 
on  their  first  quitting  West-end,  Julia, 
complaining  of  fatigue,  seated  herself 
on  the  trunk  of  an  old  elm  that  lay 
across  the  footpath,  and  placing  her 
head  on  her  husband^s  arm,  and  look- 
ing him  affectionatelv  in  the  face,  thus 
addressed  him,  with  an  earnestness 
and  solemnity  that  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  her  late  reserved  and  leth- 
argic bearing :— <<  I  have  asked  you, 
love,  to  come  out  with  me  this  even- 
ing, because  I  feel  a  conviction  that  it 
is  the  last  walk  we  shall  ever  take  to- 
gether. Henry,  I  am  dying!  Start 
not  dearest;  this  is  no  fanciful  impres- 
sion induced  by  low  spirits,  but  a  sad 
truth,  for  which  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  prepare  you." 

**  Julia,*'  replied  Raymond,  deepLv 
agitated  by  this  unexpected  communi- 
cation, <'  do  not,  I  entreat — I  implore 
you — give  way  to  such  thoughts  as 
these ;  a  little  while,  and  you  wiU  rally, 
I  feel  assured  you  wiU.*' 

''  I  have  tried  to  think  so,  Henry, 
but  it  is  useless,  for  there  is  a  silent 
monitor  within,  that  warns  me  that 
my  days  are  numbered.  Listen,  then, 
and  do  not  let  this,  my  last  request, 
.pass  unheeded.  When  I  am  gone, 
seek  your  lather,  submit  yourself  to 
his  wishes,  and  be  gilded  implicitly  l^ 
his  adviee;  perhaps  ray  death  may 
pave  the  way  to  a  lasting  reeonotlia- 
tioi^  and  if  so,  IshaU  not  have  died 


in  vain.  You  will  not  have  so  difficult 
a  task  as  you  imagine  ;  for  1  have  al- 
ready  called  at  his  house,  where  I  heard 
with  pleasure  that  he  had  been  absent 
upwards  of  a  year,  and  most  likely 
therefore  had  not  received  the  letter 
which  you  sent  him  some  months  ago. 
However,  bo  this  as  it  may,  make  the 
efibrt,  as  you  value  your  own  future 
peace  of  mind,  and  respect  my  me- 
mory." 

•«  I  will— I  will  1  *•  exclaimed  Henry, 
the  tears  streaming  fast  down  his 
cheeks,  '*^and  you  shall  yet  live  to  re- 
joice in  our  reconciliation." 

Julia  shook  her  head. — "  For  your 
sake,  love,  I  could  wish  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  the  absence  of  a  familiar  face 
to  which  we  have  been  long  accustom- 
ed, is  a  sore  trial — and  too  well  I 
know  what  you  will  feel  when  you 
first  miss  me  from  your  side ;  still  I 
cannot  disguise  from  myself,  that  we 
shall  soon  be  lost  to  each  other.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  koep  me  in  your 
recollection;  for  afi\3ctionate and  con- 
fiding as  you  have  always  shown 
yourself,  Julia,  I  know,  will  long  be 
uppermost  in  your  thoughts;  but, 
dearest,  let  me  beg  of  you,  whatever 
be  your  destiny  hereafter — and  God 
grant  that  it  be  a  happy  one ! — to  check 
those  violent  emotions  which  I  have 
lately  seen  preying  on  your  mud,  and 
unfitting  you  for  the  duties  of  life. 
Reflect  solemnly  on  what  I  now  say, 
and  whenever  henceforth  you  feel  any 
disturbing  passion  rising  within  you> 
think  that  Julia  addresses  you  from 
the  grave,  and  for  her  sake  endeavour 
to  practise  self-control." 

Raymond  nuuie  no  reply,  for  his 
grief  impeded  the  power  of  utterance, 
but  pressed  his  wife*s  hand  close 
against  his  heart. 

**  Henry,"  continued  Julia,  casting 
on  him  a  look  of  inexpressible  tender- 
ness, while  her  voice  sank  almost  to 
a  whisper,  *<  believe  me,  I  have  not 
spoken  thus  to  give  you  pain,  but  to 
prepare  you  for  an  event  which  must 
happen  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  a  few 
da)S.  When  that  event  takes  placc^ 
lay  me  in  the  same  grave  with  Char* 
ley  ;  and  when  your  last  hour  too 
arrives^and  far  distant  be  the  day*— 
I'should  wish  that  you  also  should  be 
laid  beside  us.  Henry,  I  have  prayed 
long  and  fervently  that  my  aporoaeh- 
ing  end  may  be  tranquil,  that  mj  ' 
senses  may  be  preserved  to  me  to  the 
last  moment,  that  my  dying  eyes  may 
be  fixed  oa  yours»  0^  buid  clasped 
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in  yours,  and  my  lips  give  and  receive 
the  last  kiss  of  love  and  peace.  And 
I  feel  assured  that  my  prayers  will 
be  answered,  and  that  the  voice  whose 
soothing  tones  I  most  love  to  hear, 
will  whisper  comfort  to  my  parting 
spirit.  Henceforth  be  as  much  with 
me  as  possible ;  for  the  sand  in  my 
hour-glass  is  fast  running  out,  and  I 


shall  consider  every  minute  wasted 
that  is  not  spent  in  your  society.  And 
now,  dearest,  let  us  return  home,  it  is 
growing  late,  and  the  wind  comes 
chilly  to  me  across  these  open  fields.*' 
So  saying,  Julia  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm  for 
support,  walked  slowly  and  silently 
back  to  Islington. 


CUAPTEA  XIII. 


The  effort  Julia  had  made  had  so 
exhausted  her  strength,  that  on  reach* 
ing  home  she  went  instantly  to  bed, 
and  after  a  restless  and  feverish  night, 
was  seized  at  daybreak  with  the  pangs 
of  premature  labour,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  delivered  of  a  child,  which 
survived  its  birth  but  a  few  hours.  For 
the  two  following  daya  the  young 
mother  went  on — to  use  her  medical 
attendant's  phrase — **  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,**  considering  how  dread- 
fully her  constitution  had  been  shatter- 
ed by  the  long  sufferings  and  privations 
she  had  undergone ;  but  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day,  unfavourable 
symptoms  appeared  ;  her  strength 
began  to  decline  rapidly ;  and  when 
the  apothecary  came  in  to  pay  his 
usual  visit,  he  was  so  struck  by  the 
sudden  change,  that  he  warned  Henry 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  worst. 
When  he  returned  again  at  nightfall, 
be  found  all  his  apprehensions  con- 
firmed. Julia  was  sinking  momently. 
She  had  been  unable,  from  sheer  de- 
bility, to  take  the  remedies  prescribed, 
and  was  lying  with  her  eyes  half 
closed,  and  her  husband's  hand  pressed 
between  her  own,  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion.  As  the  apothecary,  aware 
that  all  further  medical  aid  was  una- 
vailing, the  rallying  power  being 
wholly  gone,  withdrew  from  the  cliam* 
ber,  Raymond  gently  released  his 
band  from  his  wife's  grasp,  and  rose 
to  follow  him,  with  a  view  (so  eagerlv 
in  momenta  of  affiiction  do  we  catch 
at  straws)  to  wring  from  him  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  was  still 
some  hope ;  but  just  as  he  reached 
the  door,  he  turned  round,  fancying 
that  he  heard  Julia's  voice,  and  seeing 
ber  dim  eyes  sadly  resting  upon  him, 
be  could  not  resist  that  mute  touch- 
ing appeal,  so  resumed  his  station  by 
ber  side,  which  evidently  gave  her 
pleasure,  as  he  felt  by  the  faint  pres- 
sure of  her  hand.  But  this  was 
almost  the  last  jsymptoni  of  conscious^ 


ness  she  evinced.  Shortly  after,  a 
film  came  across  her  eyes,  she  sighed 
feebly,  there  was  a  tremulous  move« 
menfr  of  the  lips,  as  if  she  would  have 
spoken,  but  could  not;  and  then  all 
was  still!  The  pure  spirit  had  re- 
turned to  its  native  heaven. 

O  God  1  the  agony  of  that  moment 
of  bereavement  I  There  he  sate— 
the  widowed  and  childless'  husband— 
rigid  and  motionless,  shedding  no  tear, 
breaking  out  into  no  stormy  passion 
of  grief,  but  looking  like  one  suddenly 
frozen  to  marble.  The  clock  struck 
midnight,  and  still  there  he  sate,  past, 
apparently,  the  power  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  nurse,  who  bad  been 
in  attendance  oo  his  wife,  and  then 
his  landlady,  did  all  they  could  to 
rouse  him  from  this  leaden  stupor; 
but  they  soon  gave  up  the  task  as 
hopeless,  and  left  him  alone  with  the 
dead.  Alone  with  the  dead !  Alone 
with  one  who  has  been  our  best  friend 
and  counsellor  through  life,  the  daily 
gladdener  of  our  home,  the  sharer 
alike  in  our  joys  and  sorrows ! — alone 
with  this  loved  one,  yet  miss  her  accus- 
tomed smile,  see  no  ray  of  fond  intel- 
ligence lighting  up  her  features,  and 
receive  no  answer  when  we  wildly 
call  upon  her  name  I — alone,  in  short, 
with  that  which  was^  but  is  no  longer  1 
—-what  a  world  of  dreadful  meaning 
is  in  these  words  I 

Towards  daybreak,  the  stunned  wi- 
dower began  slowly  to  wake  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  situation.  Reflection 
stirred  again  trithin  him;  but,  alas! 
not  to  soothe,  but  to  aggravate  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief;  for  every  hasty 
word  he  had  spoken — every  impetuous 
feeling  he  had  given  way  to  in  Julia's 
presence — came  rushing,  like  a  hot 
blasting  lava  torrent,  upon  his  memoiy. 
*'  Wake,  dearest  I "  he  distractedly  ex- 
claimed, "  wake,  if  only  for  one  brief 
moment,  to  say  that  you  forgive  me. 
No,  she  will  wike  no  more  I "  he  added, 
gazing  at  the  serene  stiU-smiliDg  fea^ 
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turesy  on  which  the  grey  light  of 
norniog  rested ;  **  no  more*  she  wi]l 
wake  no  more!"  At  that  instant^  a 
cock  crew  from  a  neighbouring  garden 
wall.  Raymond  started  at  the  sound, 
recollecting  with  what  painful  feelings 
he  bad  lieard  it  but  the  morning  t^ 
foroy  fearing  it  might  disturb  his  wife's 
repose.  **  My  God,  can. all  this  be 
real? "  he  resumed,  wringing  his  hands 
in  agony,  **  or  do  I  jdream  that  I  am 
left  alone  and  desolate  ?  Julia--alas, 
she  hears  me  not  f — oh  my  brain,  my 
brain  I**  and,  orerpowered  by  the  in* 
tensity  of  his  emotions,  he  dropped 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  he  recovered  bis  senses^  he 
found  himself  reclining  on  a  sofa-bed 
in  the  adjoining  room,  with  the  nurse 
standing  beside  him,  bathing  his 
hands  and  temples  with  vinegar,  and 
the  landlady  placing  the  breakfast 
tilings  on  the  table. 

**  Let  me  make  you  some  strong 
tea,  Mr  Raymond,"  said  the  latter, 
struck  by  his  haggard  and  bewildered 
looks  ;  ''  there's  nothing  like  tea  for 
fits.  I  always  takes  it  for  the  'stories 
and  such-like,  and  it  brings  me  round 
in  a  twinkling,  as  the  saying  is." 

'<  Sbe*s  late— very  late  at  break- 
fast, this  morning,"  muttered  Henry, 
in  tones  scarcely  audible,  while  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  bed-room 
door,  as  if  expecting  every  moment 
that  Julia  would  make  her  appearance. 

**  You'd  better  lie  down,  sir,"  said 
the  nurse,  shaking  up  the  sofa-pillows, 
<«  and  try  and  get  a  few  winks  of 
sleep.  It  will  do  you  more  good  than 
any  thing  else.** 

*'  Hark,  whose  voice  is  that  in  the 
next  room?"  enquired  Raymond, 
leaning  forward  as  if  to  hear  more 
distinctly. 

**  I  hear  no  voice,"  said  the  land- 
lady ;  and  then,  in  a  whisper  to  the 
nurse,  added,  **  I  see  how  it  is :  his 
head's  touched  a  little  by  grief;  but 
he'll  be  better  presently,  when  he's 
had  a  good  cry,  poor  gentleman !" 

**  Again!  hush,  don't  speak— she  is 
singing  to  the  child  while  dressing  it; 
it  is  her  usual  custom  in  the  morning. 
I  have  known  her  to  sing,  even  with 
the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes;  for 
Charley  loves  the  sound  of  hl|  mo- 
ther's voice  ;  and  if  her  heart  w|is 
breaking  she  would  sing  to-  him/ 
Then,  after  a  minute's  pause,  during 
which  he  pressed  his  hand  against  his 
forehead,  as  if  struggling  to  recollect 
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himself,  »  O  God— O  God,  she's 
dead ! "  he  passionately  exclaimed, 
and,  starting  from  his  seat,  rushed 
back  into  the  bed-room,  and  imprinted 
a  thousand  frenzied  kisses  on  the 
cold  white  lips  of  his  unawakening 
wife. 

While  the  widower  was  thus  giving 
vent  to  his  griefs,  a  gentle  knock 
came  to  the  door,  and  the  chemist 
made  his  appearance.  The  worthy 
man  was  much  shocked  at  the  altera- 
tion which  twenty-four  hours  had 
wrought  in  Ray  mend's  person;  and  still 
more  at  the  tierce  distraction  of  his 
language.  Rising  up  from  the  bed  on 
which  he  had  flung  himself,  and  draw- 
ing his  visiter  into  the  next  room, 
which  the  women  had  just  quitted,  he 
said,  **  So,  you've  heard  she  .is  dead. 
Yes,  yes,  it  can  be  no  shock  to  you ; 
you  must  have  foreseen  it  for  weeks ; 

but  1— wretch,  ruffian  that  I  am ! 

could  not— would  not  see  it— even 
'though  it  was  my  own  hand  that 
struck  the  blow.  Mr  Markland,  I 
am  my  wife's  murderer  1  You  start, 
sir ;  but  as  there  is  a  God  above  us, 
in  whose  presence  I  speak,  this  is  the 
truth!" 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  replied 
the  chemist,  <<  do  not  talk  in  this  wild 
way,  but  try  and  compose  yourself." 

"  Compose  myself  I  What,  with  a 
heart  dead  to  every  feeling  but  re- 
morse, and  a  brain  all  scorching  ashes  I 
O  Mr  Markland !  you  know  not  the 
tortures  1  duly — hourly — inflicted  on 
her,  who  is  now  for  the  first  time 
happy  since  our  union.  I  made  her 
feel  what  it  was  to  embrace  poverty 
and  destitution  !  She  was  gehtle— 
forbearing — afiectionate — but  I  cared 
not  for  these  things,  but  even  resented 
them  as  proofs  of  indifierence.  When, 
for  my  sake,  she  put  on  an  air  of  con- 
tentment, almost  of  cheerfulness,  I 
told  her  she  had  no  heart — as  I  live, 
those  were  the  words — and  yet  at  that 
very  moment,  though  she  uttered  no 
word  of  complaint  or  reproach,  her 
heart  was  bleeding  at  every  pore  I 
Ah!  you  may  well  shed  tears,  sir,  but  I 
cannot— no,  not  even  for  the  dead." 

After  some  time  spent  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  reason  Raymond  out  of  this 
painful  impression,  and  to  soften  the 
bitterness  of  his  self-reproaches,  by 
assuring  him  that  his  wife  had  never 
once  spoken  of  him  but  in  the  fondest 
and  most  grateful  manner,  Mr  Mark- 
land  took  his  departure ;  and  meeting 
3  a 
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the  landlady  on  tbe  staircasei  recom- 
mended her»  just  for  a  few  daysy  till 
he  ahould  ha? e  become  more  recon- 
ciled to  bis  loss^  to  keep  an  attentive  eye 
on  ber  lodger-^an  injonction  which 
the  good  dame  obeyed  so  strictly,  that 
Henry  at  once  divined  the  motive  for 
such  well-meant  bnt  officious  surv^il- 
lance,  and  from  that  moment  exhibit- 
ed more  eoUectedness  and  tranquillity 
of  demeanour  than  he  bad  shown  since 
Julia's  death. 

When  the  chemist  next  saw  him,  he 
was  surprised  and  delighted  by  tbis 
unexpected  change.  There  were  no 
more  startling  outbursts  of  remorse. 
Raymond  was  now  quite  cool,  and  ap- 
parently resigned ;  and  not  only  freely 
entered  into  conversation  with  his 
friend,  but  even  explained  to  him  the 
position  in  which  be  stood  towards  bis 
father,  and  requested  him  to  call  on 
tbe  old  gentleman,  and  say  bow  an- 
xiously his  son  desired  to  see  him 
once  more,  and  hear  from  his  own  lips 
that  be  no  longer  entertained  an  angry 
feeling  towards  bim«  The  kind-  hearted 
M arkland  readily  undertook  this  com- 
mission ;  but  on  calling  at  the  elder 
Raymond's  bouse,  he  learned  that  he 
had  not  yet  come  back,  but  was  ex- 
pected every  hour ;  whereupon  he  left 
a  letter  which  he  bad  brought  with 
him,  in  anticipation  of  such  an  answer, 
in  which  he  stated  all  that  Henry  had 
told  him,  and  added,  that  he  would 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mr  Raymond,  in  order  to  learn  bis 
decision  respecting  his  son. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  funeral 
had  now  arrived.  Markland  had  look- 
ed forward  to  it  with  some  anxiety  ; 
bnt  he  was  gratified  to  perceive  that 
he  bad  no  cause  for  uneasiness,  for 
there  was  an  excitement  in  Honry^s 
manner  and  a  lustre  in  his  eye,  that 
Jed  the  chemist — wliose  penetration 
was  by  no  means  remarkable — to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  gradually  and  surely 
regaining  a  healthy  and  active  frame  of 
mind.  Throughout  the  solemn  cere- 
mony he  maintained  an  appearance  of 
composure ;  hut  when  the  first  clod  of 
earth  rung  upon  the  coffin-lid,  a  vio- 
lent shudder  came  over  him,  which, 
however,  he  contrived  to  repress,  for 
he  saw  Markland's  mild  eyes  fixed  on 
him  with  a  steady  gaze.  When  the 
last  rites  had  been  paid  to  the  departed, 
and  tbe  grave  covered  in,  the  widower 
•od  his  friend  returned  to  the  former's 
MarNrs ;  and  as  Henry  quietly  but 
firmly  insisted  on  being  left  alone,  the 


chemist  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  pay  hia  promised  visit 
to  bis  father. 

He  found  tbe  elder  Raymond^  who 
had  come  home  late  the  preceding 
night,  in  a  state  of  great  mental  per* 
turbation,  with  hia  son^a  letter,  writ> 
ten  many  months  before,  lying  open 
before  him.  A  few  brief  words  suf- 
ficed to  explun  every  thing,  when  tbe 
old  man,  on  whom  age  had  produced 
—as  it  often  does  on  stern  natures — 
a  mellowing  effect,  insisted  on  setting 
out,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  his 
son's  lodgings ;  and,  as  his  own  car- 
riage was  not  in  the  way,  he  engaged 
a  hackney-coach  to  convey  him  to  Is- 
lington. On  their  road,  the  chemist 
mentioned  to  the  anxious  father  the 
circumstances  under  whioh  he  had  left 
his  SOD,  which  greatly  added  to  his 
disquietude;  for  he  was  well  aware  of 
Henry's  sensitive  temperament,  bow 
little  self-control  he  possessed,  and 
how  apt  to  be  the  slave  of  impulse. 
As  they  turned  into  Gray's- inn  Lane, 
they  were  stopped  for  a  Ihw  minntes 
by  two  heavy  coal-waggons,  which  so 
annoyed  tbe  old  gentleman  that  be 
would  have  jumped  out,  and  hurried 
the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot,  had  he  not 
been  checked  by  his  more  composed 
companion.  <*  God  grant  I  find  tbe 
boy  well!  *'  he  kept  frequently  mutter- 
ing to  himself. 

«  No  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  replied  Mark- 
land.  <'  I  left  him  tranquil ;  but  so  worn 
out  by  his  recent  sorrows,  that  he  said 
he  should  go  and  lie  down,  for  be  had 
had  no  sleep  for  several  nights." 

"  I  never  intended  to  drive  him  to 
extremities,"  continued  the  repentant 
parent ;  *'  no,  I  merely  meant  to  read 
him  a  severe  lesson.  Long  before  I 
quitted  England,  I  expected  to  have 
seen,  or  heard  from  him,  and  bis 
silence  stung  me  to  the  quick.  How 
slow  the  man  drives  I  '*  he  added,  and 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
he  called  upon  the  coachman  to  hurry 
on  at  his  utmost  speed. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  lumbering 
vehicle  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
lodging-house,  which  was  opened  by 
the  landlady,  who  had  recognised  the 
chemist  from  the  parlour-window,  and 
ibrmed  a  pretty  accurate  guess  as  to 
who  was  his  companion. 

^*  Well,  how  is  be — Henry— my 
son  ?"  exclaimed  the  elder  Raymond. 

**  I  think  he's  asleep,  sir,"  replied 
the  landlady,  dropping  a  curtsy; 
**  for  I  ain't  beard  his  footstep  for 
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nearly  an  hotif^  and  when  Ws  awake 
be  does  nothing  but  walk  up  and 
down  tlie  room,  talking  to  hisself. 
Perliapi  Td  better  go  up  and  tell  him 
as  you  re  come»  air^  for  he'.0  summut 
'startlish  at  times." 

*'  No^  no ;  111  be  mv  own  messen- 
ger," and,  accompanied  by  Marklaud^ 
the  old  man  rushed  up  to  his  ion's 
apartments. 

Af^r  knocking  once  or  twice  at  the 
door,  and  receiving  no  answer,  thej 
tried  to  open  it,  but,  to  their  surprise, 
found  that  it  was  bolted. 

<'  Do  not  be  alarmed,  sir,*'  said 
Markland  to  the  trembling  parent; 
"  doubtless  your  son's  asleep,  and 
does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 

"  True^true ;  I  forgot  that,"  re- 
plied the  elder  Raymond,  grasping  his 
eompanion  fervently  by  the  hand,  in 
gratltode  for  bis  suggestion*-" never- 
theless, I  cannot  rest  till  Tve  ascer- 
tained the  fact;"  with  which  words 
he  knocked  more  loudly  than  before, 
and  called  on  his  son  by  name,  in  « 
tone  of  voice,  however,  which  was 
quite  broken  and  disguised  by  agita- 
tion. 

*'  Hark  1 "  said  he,  listening  with 
intense  anxiety,  '*  I  hear  a  sound  I" 

''  Yas,"  rejoined  Markland,  "  he  is 
opening  his  bed-room  door;"  and, 
peeping  through  the  keyhole,  the 
chemist  beheld  Henry  walk  slowly  to- 
wards the  fireplace,  which  was  right 
opposite  the  door. 

Just  as  he  reached  it,  he  turned 
round,  when  the  horrorstruck  Mark^ 
land  perceived  that  his  throat  was 
bared,  and  that  he  held  an  open  razor 
in  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  my  Godl"  he  exclaimed, 
starting  back,  "  he's  about  to" 

"  What  ?  Speak,  man,  speak,  or  I 
shall  lose  my  senses." 

The  chemist  made  no  reply,  but 
thundered  at  the  door  with  all  his 
might. 

'<  Henry,  my  son^my  darling  boy, 
let  me  in  ;  pray,  let  me  in — quick  I 
*Tis  your  father  calls  1" 

A  loud  frantic  laugh  was  the  only 
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Help,  help — break  open  the  door  I " 
shouted  the  old  man  at  the  top  of  bis 
Toice ;  and  joining  his  strength— the 
strength  of  desperation— to  that  of  the 
ehemist's,  thev  at  length  succeeded  in 
wrenching  tne  crazy  dooir  off  its 
hinges,  and  dashed  into  Ute  room. 


Alas  1  it  was  too  late.  The  fren- 
zied deed  was  done.  Right  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  stood  the  ma- 
niac—a  ghastly  spectacle  I— with  the 
blood  pouring  in  a  fuU  tide  from  his 
yawning  throat,  and  his  red  eye  kind* 
linff  like  a  coal  I  The  instant  hie  caught 
sight  of  the  intruders,  he  glared  on 
them  like  a  demon,  tossed  his  arms 
wildly  above  his  head,  and  then  fell 
forward  his  full  length,  ston^dead,  at 
the  feet  of  his  father ! 


Thirty  years  had  passed,  when  one 
day,  in  the  early  part  of  the  London 
season,  a  clergyman  of  the  Chur<^  of 
Eoghind  (who  was  afterwards  raised 
to  the  deanery  of  «— -)  discovered, 
white  turning  over  some  volumes  on  a 
book-stall  in  the  Blackfriar's  Road,  a 
work,  covered  with  dust,  in  boards, 
and  with  scarcely  a  leaf  cnt,  entitled, 
**  The  Plays  of  uEschylus,  transla" 
ted  by  Hcney  Raymond^  Esq."  Being 
^  ardent  lover  of  classical  literature, 
he  examined  the  book,  which  was 
quite  new  to  him,  with  considerable 
curiosity,  and  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  spirited  and  poetic  manner 
in  which  the  translation  of  some  of 
the  choruses  was  executed,  that  be 
made  an  instant  purchase  of  the  work; 
and  finding,  on  a  careful  perusal,  that 
it  fully  realized  all  his  expectations, 
he  made  it  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
criticism  in  a  well-known  monthly  re- 
view, to  which,  in  common  with  the 
best  scholars  of  the  day,  he  occasion- 
ally contributed.  This  criticism  ex- 
cited, in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned  world,  and  nu'- 
merouB,  but  fruitless,  were  the  enqui- 
ries made  after  the  translator,  whose 
volume  thus,  for  the  first  time,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  imprimatur  of  the  cog- 
nosceuti,  speedilv  ran  through  a  se- 
cond edition,  while  he  himself  slept 
unnoticed  in  his  humble  grave  I  Yes, 
the  fame  for  which  he  had  toiled  in 
vain  when  living,  was  awarded  to  him 
when  dead — the  usual  lot  of  genius  ; 
for  the  Temple  of  Fame  stands  upon 
the  grave,  and  death  is  the  price  that 
must  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  en- 
trance. Gentle  reader,  the  moral  of 
my  tale— to  quote  the  words  of  that 
great  ^nd  good  man,  Walter  Scott^is 
this:— <'  LiUratureisagoodstaff,but 
a  sorry  crutch  r* 
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▲  NIGHT  EXCURSION  WITH  MARTIN  ZCRBANO* 


DuEiKO  the  late  civil  war  in  Spaia« 
one  of  the  meani  adopted  by  both  par- 
ties for  their  mutual  annoyance  iras 
the  formation,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  permitting  to  be  formed, 
of  various  **  Cuerpos  Francos*'  or  Free 
Corps,  the  men  belonging  to  which 
generally  partook  in  pretty  eqnal  pro- 
portions or  the  character  of  brigands 
and  of  soldiers.  There  was,  however, 
a  difference  in  the  composition  and  na- 
ture of  these  bands,  according  as  they 
Wonged  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of 
the  two  parties  who  for  seven  years 
made  Spain  the  arena  of  their  strife, 
and  a  land  of  bloodshed  and  desola* 
tion. 

The  Carlist  free  corps  were  in  far 
greater  number,  and  much  less  scrupu- 
lous than  those  of  the  Christinos ;  in 
fact,  assimilating  more  to  the  robber. 
They  were  of  many  kinds.  The  par* 
Hda  or  corps  of  several  hundred  men, 
usually  from  two  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand, and  commanded  in  most  instances 
by  chiefs  who,  in  addition  to  great 
boldness  and  recklessness  of  character, 
had  pretensions  to  some  degree  of 
military  knowledge —  these  parties, 
augmented  by  volunteers  and  desert- 
ers, and  driven  by  the  Christinos  from 
the  district  where  they  carried  on  their 
depredations,  were  not  unfrequently 
formed  into  a  regular  battalion  and 
attached  to  a  Carlist  corps  darmee. 
Sometimes  beaten  and  decimated  by 
the  troops  of  the  queen,  and  by  the 
national  guards,  who  waged  a  war  of 
extermination  with  them  wherever 
they  appeared,  the  remnants  of  two  or 
three  partidds  would  unite  under  one 
leader  and  recommence  their  excur- 
sions. Besides  these  large  bodies  of 
men  their  were  smaller  ones,  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  and  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  horse,  who  would  appear 
suddenly  in  villages  where  their  com- 
ing was  unexpected  and  their  very 
existence  unknown,  and  after  plunder- 
ing the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  con- 
trived by  forced  marches,  and  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  country, 
to  baffle  K>r  the  time  the  pursuit  of  the 
troops  sent  after  them.  The  volantfs 
ueplla  parties  are  hardly  to 


be  named,  as,  although  they  were  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain  during  the  war,  tney  were 
seldom  of  more  than  ten  to  twenty 


men,  usually  armed  peasants  ;  and, 
although  calling  themselves  Carltsts, 
were  frequentiy  disowned  by  the  latter, 
and  shot  as  robbers  when  taken  by  the 
queen*s  troops  or  authorities.  The  mu- 
leteer, unapprehensive  of  danger,  and 
singing  gayly  as  he  guided  his  well- 
laden  team ;  Uie  solitary  dragoon  bear- 
ing a  despatch ;  the  foot-sore  straggler 
from  an  escort  party;  the  officer  at- 
tended only  by  his  servant,  and  rejoin- 
ing his  regiment  on  horseback  alter  a 
short  leave  of  absence,  dearly  purchas- 
ed by  some  severe  wound;  these  were 
usually  the  prey  sought  after  by  the 
vokmies.   A  gleaming  of  musket-bar- 
rels in  the  copse  bordering  the  road, 
did  not  warn  the  lonely  traveller  snfli* 
cientiy  early  to  avoid  the  quicldy  fol- 
lowing discharge,  fatal  to  rider  or 
horse,  or  both,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  he  was  stripped  of  every 
thing  worth  taking,  and  the  plunderers 
in  full  retreat  to  their  fastnesses,  or 
perhaps  in  ambush  for  another  victim. 
The  Cuerpos  Francos  of  the  Chris- 
tinos were  better  disciplined  and  or- 
ganized, and  most  of  the  officers  were 
allowed  a  rank  in  the  queen*s  service 
one  grade  below  that  which  they  held 
as  free  companions.     In  the  course  of 
the  war  more  than  one  of  these  corps 
were  made  regiments  of  the  line,  being 
eqnal  in  discipline  and  appearance  to 
nearly  any  of  the  Spanish  regular  in- 
fantry.    But  not  any  of  the  free  corps 
have  more  distinguished  themselves  or 
become    better    known    throughout 
Spain,  than  that  of  the  Tolunteers  of 
La    Rioja,  under    Martin  Zurbano, 
called  Barea.     This  intrepid  and  for- 
tunate adventurer  is  a  native  of  the 
district  of  La  Rioja,  from  which  his 
corps  takes  its  name,  and  which  com- 
prises small  portions  of  the  province 
of  Alava   and   of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.     In  time  of  peace  a  contra- 
handista,  or  smuggler,  he  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  raise  a 
body  of  men  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  queen*s  troops  against  the  CarlisU. 
His  standard,  once  displayed,  was  re- 
sorted to  by  smugglers,  robbers,  and 
outcasts  of  all  descriptions,  attracted 
by  the  prospect  of  plunder  and  adven- 
ture.   These  were  increased  by  de- 
serters from  the  faction,  until  at  Isst 
he  numbered  five  or  six  hundred  men 
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under  his  orders.  It  is  not  intended 
at  present  to  give  a  memoir  of  Zar- 
banos  and  we  shall  therefore  not  follow 
him  through  the  numerous  bold  ex- 
ploits, and  daring  and  successful  en« 
terprisesy  which  have  raised  him  from 
chief  of  a  handful  of  banditti-like 
guerillas,  to  be  a  general  in  the  Spanish 
service  at  the  head  of  several  thousand 
fine  troops.  His  distinguishiDg  char- 
acteristics are  a  reckless  personal 
bravery^  entire  devotion  to  the  cause 
he  has  espoused,  and  great  conduct 
and  cunning  in  carrying  through  his 
enterprizesy  which,  whilst  only  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  force^  were  necessarily 
limited  to  harassing  the  enemy,  cut- 
ting ofif  convoys,  and  surprising  detach- 
ments ;  exploits  in  which  he  was  highly 
successful^  greatly  aided  no  doubt  by 
his  minute  knowledge  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Basque  provinces,  more 
especially  of  Alava  and  the  Navarrese 
bank  of  the  Ebro.  It  is  one  of  these 
exploits  that  is  about  to  be  recounted ; 
and  the  few  observations  that  have 
preceded  were  necessary,  in  order  to 
dispense  with  too  great  detail  in  the 
subsequent  narrative. 

It  was  a  gusty  evening  in  the  autumn 
of  1636.  The  gates  of  the  city  of 
Vittoria  had  been  shut  about  an  hour, 
when  an  orderly  sergeant  passed  under 
the  high  gloomy  arch  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  building  in  most 
Spanish  towns  of  a  certain  antiquity, 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  narrow  and 
dirty  lane  known  as  the  Calle  Nueva. 
From  the  dingy  windows  and  half 
open  doors  of  the  wine- shops  and  less 
reputable  places  of  resort,  which 
abound  in  that  street,  issued  forth 
sounds  of  boisterous  merriment,  united 
with  the  tinkling  of  cracked  guitars 
and  the  rattling  of  castanets.  An  oc- 
casional deep  oath  and  noisy  scuffle 
betokened  that  the  revellers  were  get* 
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ting  quarrelsome  over  their  cups,  and 
that  the  cuchiUo  *  might  chance  to  be 
brought  into  play.  It  was  in  these 
houses  that  were  billeted  the  volun- 
teers of  La  Rioja ;  and  the  sergeant* 
*  whose  arrival  we  have  noted,  came 
charged  with  an  order  to  march  that 
night.  His  communication  soon 
changed  the  occupations  of  the  men. 
Glasses  and  bottles  were  deserted, 
guitars  thrown  aside,  women  dbmissed 
with  almost  as  little  ceremony,  and 
the  careful  examination  of  the  musket^ 
the  changing  of  the  damaged  flint,  the 
filling  the  leathern  belt  with  cartridge^ 
were  the  pressing  cares  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  soldiers  of  Zurbano  were 
too  well  habituated  to  the  sudden  or- 
ders of  their  restless  chief  to  be  easily 
taken  unprepared ;  and  on.this  occa- 
sion Martin  had  purposely  kept  his 
intended  sortie  a  secret  from  all  until 
the  gates  were  closed,  lest  some  spy 
or  peasant  might  have  conveyed  in- 
telligence to  the  enemy. 

The  church  clocks  had  chimed  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  night,  and  **  sen- 
tinela  alerta"t  was  running  round  the 
line  of  sentries  on  the  well-gnarded 
walls  of  Vittoria,  when  Martin  Zur- 
bano rode  along  the  front  of  bis  little 
band,  drawn  up  within  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  Could  an  inhabitant 
of  peaceful  and  highly-civilized  conn- 
tries,  a  London  or  Paris  lounger  for 
instance,  have  been  transported  sud- 
denly to  the  side  of  the  guerilla  chief, 
and  have  accompanied  him  in  his  in- 
spection, he  would  hardly  have  been 
induced  to  believe  himself  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  within  a  week*s  travel- 
ling of  either  of  the  above-named  ca- 
pitals ;  still  less  would  ho  have  been 
inclined  to  accord  the  title  of  soldiers 
to  the  wild-looking  troops  before  him* 
whose  only  point  of  uniformity  con- 


♦  Knife. 

f  On  the  summit  of  the  highest  church»tower  in  Vittoria,  was  established,  during  the 
war,  an  observatory  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  movements  of  the  Carlists.  It  was 
fitted  up  with  several  telescopes,  by  means  of  which  every  thing  that  occurred  within 
some  leagues  around  the  town  was  discernible  by  the  persons  employed  to  keep  a  look- 
out, and  to  communicate  to  the  governor  of  the  town  any  movements  they  might  ob- 
serve among  the  enemy's  forces.  At  night  a  watcher  was  stationed  in  this  observatory 
with  a  speaking-trumpet,  through  which  he  bellowed,  at  the  end  of  every  half-hour, 
"sentinelaalerta,"  literally,  the  sentinel  is  alert,  equivalent  to  our  '^  airs  well ; "  aad 
this  cry  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  whole  of  the  sentries  on  the  walls  and  for- 
tifieaUoDs,  who  were  very  numerous.  The  noise  made  by  the  man  with  the  speaking- 
trumpet  was  prodigious,  and  sufficient  to  drive  sleep  from  the  pillow  of  any  new-comer 
to  that  quarter  of  the  town. 
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sifited  in  their  arms.  Here  were  to  be 
found  the  natives  of  every  part  of 
Spain :  Basques  and  Navarrese,  with 
their  high,  sharply-cut  profiles^  sinewy 
limbs,  and  spare  bodies,  side  by  side 
idth  the  Andalusian  and  Valencian, 
easily  distinguished  by  their  delicate 
featuresi  slight  frame»  and  generally 
low  stature,  the  beautifully -penciled 
evebrow  and  mustache  setting  off 
their  clear  but  almost  copper-eolourw 
ed  skins ;  the  Qallego,  powerful  and 
heavily  limbed^  bnt  generally  of  dull 
and  inexpressive  countenance  |  the 
grave  CastUian,  and  the  passionate 
Aragonese,  Gatalonians  ana  Manche- 
g08i  and  some  few  Portuguese  and 
Frenchmen.  iSo  much  for  the  varieties 
of  race.  Nor  was  their  dress  less  motley 
and  bizarre.  Some  had  the  loose  grey 
cdat  of  a  Christino  infantry  soldier ; 
some  the  shortdark  jacket,  laden  with 
metal  buttons  of  a  sugar-loaf  shape, 
which  was  the  uniform  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Carlist  army ;  and  others 
again  wore  the  Zumara,  or  sheepskin 
jacket,  so  generally  used  in  the  Basque 
provinces  and  by  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
taineers. The  boina  or  beret,  bonnets 
ie  police,  forage«caps  of  every  de- 
scription, formed  the  head-dress  of 
these  desperadoes,  some  of  whom  had 
adopted  uso  a  sort  of  hussar  cap,  with 
bag  and  tassel  of  red  or  yellow  cloth 
hanging  on  one  side.  On  the  extreme 
right  of  the  line,  were  twenty  to  thirty 
cavalry,  for  the  most  part  badly 
mounted  and  equipped,  but  fhlly  arm- 
ed with  lance  and  sabre,  carbine  and 
pistol.  On  the  immediate  left  of  these 
eame  the  light  company,  composed  of 
about  fbrty  of  the  finest  men  of  the 
corps,  amongst  whom  were  some  who 
might  have  served  as  models  for  the 
painter  or  statuary.  This  light  com- 
pany was  well  and  uniformly  clothed 
with  grey  frock-coats,  secured  round 
the  middle  by  a  belt,  and  having  a 
abort  scarlet  cape,  which  just  covered 
the  Shoulders.  On  their  heads  they 
wore  a  scarlet  cap,  resembling  the 
French  cap  of  liberty,  and  fastened 
under  the  chin  by  a  broad  black  vel- 
vet band,  which  completely  encircled 
the  face,  and  formed  a  sort  of  frame 
to  their  sun- burned  and  frequently  pic- 
iuresque  countenances.  With  a/pdr- 
gatae*  on  their  feet,  and  rifles  in  their 


with  Martin  Zurbano.  [Dec. 

hands,  these  men  appeared  and  were 
the  beau  ideal  of  guerillaa. 

After  entering  into  these  details  of 
the  men,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word 
of  the  appearance  of  their  leader. 
Zurbano  is  a  trifle  under  the  middle 
siz^,  and  about  forty-five  to  fifty  years 
of  age.  Square  built  uid  muscular, 
he  possesses  all  the  activity  and 
strength  of  a  man  of  thirty,  whilst  the 
lines  on  his  brdnaed  and  weather- 
beaten  countenance  appear  more  the 
result  of  fatigue  and  anxiety,  than  in- 
dications of  the  approach  of  old  age. 
His  face  is  clean-shaven,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  whisker,  which,  as 
well  as  his  hair,  and  thick,  shaggy 
eyebrow,  is  of  a  dark-brown,  or  rather 
a  tawny  black.     A  deep-set  and  veiy 

Suick  grey  eye,  and  thin  compressed 
ps,  give  something  fierce  and  almost 
cruel  to  his  aspect ;  which  expression 
is,  however,  redeemed  in  great  mea- 
sure by  the  frankness  of  his.  broad, 
open  brow,  and  by  a  sunny  smile,  ren- 
dered the  more  pleasing,  perhaps,  by 
the  rarity  with  which  it  flits  across 
his  features.  It  is  a  countenance  that 
would  be  judged  difierently  by  men  of 
diflerent  parties.  The  Carlist,  detest- 
ing the  very  name  of  Barea,  would 
probably  denounce  his  physiognomy 
as  that  of  a  savage  and  bloodthirsty 
assassin,  and  conveying  the  expression 
of  every  bad  passion  ;  whilst  the  Libe- 
ral, full  of  gratitude  to  the  man,  and 
mindful  of  the  manifold  services  he 
has  rendered  the  cause,  would  find 
much  to  admire  in  the  soldierlike 
features  and  determined  bearing  of 
this  hardy  partisan.  How  often  is 
judgment  swayed  by  feelings  and  pre- 
dilections I 

Martin  rode  to  the  head  of  the 
eolumn,  mounted  on  a  powerful  black 
stallion,  and  followed  by  his  son,  a 
slight  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  lance,  at 
the  period  we  now  write  of,  had  al« 
ready  been  dyed  by  the  blood  of  more 
CarliBts  than  he  had  years  over  his 
head.  The  gate  was  opened,  and  the 
little  troop  filed  through  and  advanced 
upon  the  high.road  to  Salvatierra. 

After  proceeding  about  a  mile  on 
this  route,  they  inclined  to  the  right, 
and  struck  off  across  the  country 
nearly  in  as  straight  a  line  as  the  crow 
flies.     And  now  the  greatest  cautioo 


*  A  sort  of  sandal  of  plaited  henp^  mncli  used  hj  the  lower  orders  of  Spanianii, 
especially  by  ike  Baaqae  ptasantry. 
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was  obserTed,  in  order  that  thdr  ad- 
vance might  be  unnoticed  by  the 
enemy.  Not  a  word  was  spoken^  nor 
a  cigar  allowed  to  be  alight ;  and  in 
the  deepest  silence  these  five  hundred 
men  advanced  across  fields,  over 
hedge  and  over  ditch,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Carlist  country.  They 
were  greatly  favoured  by  the  nighty 
which  was  pitch  dark,  and  a  high 
wind  rattled  through  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  caused  a  rustling 
amongst  the  decayed  leaves,  which 
served  in  some  degree  to  drown  what 
little  noise  was  unavoidably  occasioned 
by  the  march. 

At  a  lonely  farm-house,  about  ten 
miles  from  Vittoria,  they  halted ;  and 
fiye  or  six  men  bursting  open  the 
door  entered,  and  presently  returned^ 
bringing  with  them  two  peasants  half* 
clothed,  and  nearly  dead  with  terror. 
These  were  to  serve  as  guides,  when 
ZurbanO  had  drawn  from  them,  by 


''Mata  ler*  (kill  him)  was  the 
brief  reply. 

A  lance-flag  waved  in  the  air — a 
"  Por  Dios,  Senor,  por  la  santissima 
virgen ! '  '_the  dull  soimd  of  the  lance- 
thrust  as  it  pinned  the  unhappy  wretcb 
to  the  ground— a  stifled  groan-^-and 
the  body  was  left  to  the  crows  and 
the  dogs. 

After  nearly  five  hours*  march,  at  a 
pace  that  few  but  Spanish  soldiers 
could  have  sustained,*  the  troops 
halted  on  a  road  which  they  had  been 
for  some  time  following.  At  scarcely 
musket<shot  to  the  front  rose  the  chain 
of  mountains  that  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Guipus- 
coa;  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  that 
distance  was  situated  a  small  aldea  or 
hamlet;  Fifty  men  and  two  oflicers 
detached  themselves  from  the  main 
body,  and  spreading  over  the  fields  to 
the  right  and  left,  advanced  stealthily, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  cover 


mingled  threats  and  promises,  what*  ^  of  hedges  and  trees,  until  they  were 


ever  information  they  might  possess 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  Carlists  on 
the  preceding  day.  After  a  few  mo« 
ments  of  interrogatory,  the  march 
was  resumed.  A  couple  of  miles  far- 
ther, the  route  led  across  large  stubble 
fieldis,  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  thick 
coppice  and  brushwood  cover.  A 
slight  scuffle  was  heard,  two  lancers 
suddenly  left  the  main  body,  and  after 
galloping  about  a  hundred  yards,  re- 
turned bearing  a  man  between  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  peasant  guides,  who 
had  chosen,  as  he  thought>  a  favour- 
able moment,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
make  his  escape. 

"  Mi  commandanie,**  said  one  of 
the  lancers  who  had  bronght  him  back^ 
addressing  himself  to  Zurbano,  **  this 
prisoner  was  escaping.'* 


lost  in  the  gloom.  When  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  circuit  and  station  them- 
selves in  rear  of  the  houses,  Zurbano 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  hand- 
ful of  horse,  and  charffed  at  full  gal- 
lop into  the  village,  followed  at  almost 
equal  speed  by  the  light  company. 
He  halted  in  front  of  a  house  which* 
although  smalli  appeared  superior  to 
the  other  habitations  of  which  the 
hamlet  was  composed.  It  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  the  riflemen  so 
as  to  render  escape  impossible.  The 
clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  bad  alarmed 
the  inmates  i  for  a  window  was  open 
and  several  heads  appeared  at  it,  ap- 
parently endeavouring  to  discover  the 
nature  of  this  noisy  nocturnal  vbit. 
In  reply  to  the  summons  of  Zurbano* 


*  Whatever  faults  may  be  attributed  to  Spanish  troops  of  the  present  day,  who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  little  more  than  half  disciplined  when  compared  with  moat  other 
European  armies,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  refuse  them  the  credit  they  really  deserve 
for  their  powers  of  enduring  fatigue  even  when  accompanied  by  hunger  and  thirst. 
With  a  morsel  of  coarse  brown,  almost  black,  bread  in  their  haversack,  the^  will  march 
cheerfully  a  whole  day,  generally  singing,  and  occasionally  beguiling  the  weariness  of 
the  road  with  the  favourite  cigarrito.  The  pace  they  go  at  is  really  surprising^  It 
IB  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  four  good  miles  an  hour  is  less  than  their  average  rate ; 
and  pedestrians  will  acknowledge  that  to  sustain  this  for  the  whole  day,  and  day  after 
day,  with  not  more  than  one  short  halt  in  the  twelve  hours,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
first-rate  muscle  and  bottom.  The  writer  has  seen  Spanish  battalions^  after  a  forty- 
five  mile  march  under  a  burning  sun,  and  over  uneven  and  often  mountainous  ground, 
arrive  perfectly  fre&h  and  \tiih  scarcely  a  straggler,  and  half-an-hour  afterwards  the 
same  men  would  be  dancing  with  the  peasant  girls  as  gayly,  and  apparently  as  little 
fatigued,  as  if  returned  from  a  short  promenade. 
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a  man's  voice  enqmred,  Quien  esta 
ay  f  Luego  sabras,  *  was  the  laconic 
answer  of  the  guerilla.  At  the  same 
moment  the  heavy  oaken  door  gave 
way  under  the  but-ends  of  three  or 
four  muskets;  and>  springing  from  his 
horse,  Martin  rushed  up  the  stairs 
followed  by  half-a-dozen  men.  The 
whole,  had  occurred  in  far  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  describe  it»  and  sixty 
seconds  had  barely  elapsed  from  the 
time  the  word  gallop  was  given  to  the 
cavalrvj  to  the  moment  when  Zurbano 
opened  the  door  of  the  room  where 
the  occupants  of  the  house  were  as- 
sembled. It  was  a  large  sitting  room» 
comfortably^  almost  elegantly  fur- 
nished in  the  French  style,  and  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  far  more 
luxury  and  refinement  than  would 
have  been  inferred  from  the  exterior 
of  the  house.  An  open  pianoforte 
with  music  and  lights  placM  upon  It, 
some  drawings  suspended  from  the 
walb»  a  guitar,  with  a  blue  riband 
attached  to  it,  and  an  embroidery 
frame,  indicated  feminine  tastes  and 
occupations.  On  a  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  were  a  lamp,  some  cards» 
and  a  few  books. 

Grouped  together  in  the  recess  of 
an  open  window,  and  with  faces  be- 
tokening alarm  and  anxiety,  stood 
seven  persons.  An  elderly  man  in 
plain  clothes,  but  of  military  appear- 
ance, two  very  young  officers  in  staff 
uniforms,  three  beautiful  girls,  and  a 
lady  who,  from  her  mature  age  and  a 
strong  family  resemblance,  might  be 
their  mother,  composed  the  party. 
These  were  the  Carlist  general  Itur- 
alde,t  his  wife,  son,  and  daughters, 
and  the  lover  and  affianced  husband 
of  one  of  the  girls.  The  two  young 
men  were  Quartered  not  far  from  the 
residence  of  Ituralde ;  and,  having  ob- 
tained a  few  hours'  leave,  it  was  to 
make  the  most  of  their  hurried  vbit 
that  the  family  had  remained  till 
nearly  four  o*clock  in  the  morning 
without  retiring  to  rest. 
"  Mi  general,*'  said  Zurbano  with 


[Dec, 


mock  respect,  and  preserving  perfect 
gravity  of  muscle,  although  a  laugh 
of  exultation  twinkled  in  his  deep-^t 
restless  eyes,  that  at  this  moment  ap- 
peared  to  flash  fire ;  **  mi  general," 
said  he  ironically,  raising  his  boinm 
from  his  head,  *'  when  your  excel- 
lency is  at  leisure  I  would  ventaie  to 
request  you  to  accompany  me  below 
stairs,  as  there  are  persona  oatskte 
waiting  anxiously  to  see  you.*' 

**  Who  and  what  are  you?"  said 
Ituralde,  "  and  what  meana  this  out- 
rage and  intrusion  ?" 

"  I  am  Martin  Zurbano,  called 
Bares,*'  was  the  reply. 

At  this  name,  so  dreaded  by  every 
Carlist,  a  shriek  of  horror  burst  from 
the  females,  who  crossed  themselves 
as  if  they  had  beheld  an  evil  spirit. 
Even  the  three  men  started,  and  a 
deep  shade  of  gloom,  ^most  of  de- 
spair, came  over  their  countenances. 

**  I  am  ready  to  accompany  yon,** 
said  Ituralde  after  a  moment's  pause; 
**  but  I  beseech  you,  if  you  have  the 
heart  of  a  man,  protect  my  wife  and 
daughters  from  outrage." 

"  I  do  not  make  war  upon  women/* 
sternly  answered  Barea,  "  and  these 
are  safe — ^but  for  yourself  and  those 
two  young  cubs  of  rebellion,  make 
your  peace  with  God,  for  in  five 
minutes  you  die." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  heart-rending  scene  that  fol- 
lowed this  abrupt  and  cruel  dedara- 
tion  of  the  Christino  chieftain.  The 
three  daughters  gave  way  to  the  most 
frantic  sorrow,  beating  their  bosoms, 
tearing  their  hair,  and  throwing  their 
arms  round  their  father,  brother,  and 
friend,  as  if  to  shield  them  from  the 
clutch  of  the  executioner.  The  grief 
of  their  mother,  although  perhaps 
stronger,  was  more  subdued,  and  of 
another  character.  She  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix  that 
stood  in  a  sipall  niche  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  whilst  the  big  tears  stream- 
ed from  her  eyes,  and  an  occasional 
deep  and  choking  sob  burst  from  her 


*  Who  is  there  ?     Yea  will  soon  know. 

t  Ituralde  had  been  placed  in  non-activity,  a  few  months  previoofly  to  his  captnn, 
by  way  of  punishment  for  a  blunder  he  had  committed  in  Navarre,  where  be  h«d  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  surprised^  with  1200  men  under  hit  eommand,  by  300  lanecn  of 
the  guard  headed  by  L^on.  The  CarliBts,  consisting  entirely  of  inftintiy,  were  T«po« 
sing  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  their  arms  piled,  and  ((tdte  nnsnipicions  of  danger. 
They  were  taken  pritooeri  to  a  man,  Ituralde  alone  escaping  with  his  itairand  moanted 
orderlies. 
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^  boflom,  her  Ups  moved  in  supplication 
to  Him  who  alone  conld  afford  her  aid 
in  that  dreadful  moment ! 

Amidst  aU  this  confusion  of  tears 
and  wailings  the  allotted  five  minutes 
slipped  by,  and  on  an  intimation  from 
Barea,  Ituralde  and  the  two  young 

'^  men  tore  themselves  from  the  em- 
braees  of  the  fainting  women^  and 

'  moumfully^  but  firmlyj  descended  the 
stairs.  In  the  open  air  the  scene  was 
most  picturesque,  and  worthy  the  pen- 
cil  of  an  artist.  The  troop  of  cavalry 
were  drawn  up  opposite  the  house,  and 

^  four  of  them  held  large  pine  torches, 
which  shed  a  glaring  light  for  a  few 
yards  around,  throwing  into  strong 
relief  objects  in  the  foreground,  and 
causing  the  surrounding  darkness  to 
appear  still  blacker.  The  strongly 
marked  features  and  fierce  mustaches 
of  the  soldiers  were  seen  in  the  red 
light,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  pallid  and  terror-stricken 
visages  of  four  or  five  peasants  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners.  The  house 
was  still  surrounded  by  the  riflemen, 
and^  every  house  in  the  village  had  in 
like  manner  had  sentries  placed  round 
it,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  for  the  Carlists  were  in  con- 
siderable  force  at  various  neighbouring 
points,  and,  had  the  alarm  been  given, 
they  might  have  rendered  the  retreat 
of  the  adventurous  little  band  ex- 
ceedingly insecure,  not  to  say  impos- 
sible. At  half-a-dozen  yards  from  a 
dead  wall  was  drawn  up  the  firing 
partv  of  twelve  men,  leaning  on  their 
muskets,  and  waiting  to  ;  perform 
their  sanguinary  duty.  Opposite  to' 
them,  and  close  under  the  wall,  the 
three  Carlist  officers  were  made  to 
kned  down,  their  hands  being  bound 
behind  them— and  one  word — the 
short  word  "  Fire,"  was  all  that  in- 
tervened between  them  and  eternity. 
At  Uie  moment  that  word  was  about 
to  be  given,  Madame  Ituralde  and  her 
three  daughters  darted  from  the  open 
door  of  the  house  and  threw  them- 
selves between  the  prisoners  and  their 
execationers,  sobbing  forth  supplica- 


tions for  mercy  to  Zurbano,  who  was 
standing  on  the  right  of  the  firing 
party  with  his  naked  sabre  in  his  hand. 
He  stamped  with  impatience  at  this  ^ 
fresh  delay,  and  ordered  some  soldiers 
to  remove  the  women  ;  but  the  latter 
clung  together  so  firmly  to  the  victims, 
as  to  render  their  removal  impossible 
without  theuse  of  great  violence.  Whe- 
ther the  stem,  but  not  callous  nature 
of  Zurbano  was  touched  by  the^rief 
of  these  helpless  creatures,  or  whether 
he  reflected  that  the  noise  of  the  firing 
might  alarm  the  Carlists,  or  whether 
he  had  no  serious  intention  to  shoot 
his  captives,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  Perhaps,  too,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  his  entry  into  Vittoria  would  be 
more  triumphant  if  graced  with  some 
prisoners  of  mark.  However  this 
mav  have  been,  he  ordered  his  sentries 
and  videttes  to  be  called  in  and  the 
battalion  to  be  drawn  up ;  and  in  less 
than  twelve  minutes  from  the  time  he 
had  entered  the  village,  he  was  on  his 
march  back  to  Vittoria,  bearing  with 
him  as  prisoners  Ituralde,  his  son,  and 
intended  son-in-law,  who  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Carlbt  service.  Madame 
Ituralde  chose  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band; but  her  daughters  remained  be- 
hind by  the  will  of  their  parents,  and 
in  spite  of  their  urgent  entreaties  to 
be  allowed  to  share  their  imprisonment 
and  sufferings. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
Zurbano  marched  into  the  plaza  at 
Vittoria,  and  delivered  up  his  prison- 
ers to  the  military  authorities  of  the 
town.*  In  the  short  space  of  twelve 
hours  he  had  effected  a  march  of  fifty 
miles,  not  on  a  high-road,  but  over  a 
rough  and  broken  country.  With  a 
handful  of  men  he  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  territory, 
passing  within  a  mile  or  two  of  several 
strong  bodies  of  Carlists,  leaving  in 
his  rear,  between  him  and  the  Chris- 
tine lines,  towns,  villages,  andfortifica- 
tions  occupied  by  the  enemy's  troops ; 
and  finally  escaping  all  dangers,  and 
returning  with  the  object  of  his 
expedition  fully  accomplished. 


*  Itaralde  was  sent  to   the  depot  of  pritonen  at  Burgos,  and  died  soon  after,  it  was 
■aid,  of  a  broken  heart* 
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Napoleon,  the  genius  of  war,  the 
incarnatioa  of  victoryt  the  instiact  of 
Gommandy  could  be  conquered  in  one 
of  three  ways  only.  Either  that  ge- 
niufly  in  one  of  those  fits  of  mad  confi- 
dence and  blind  fury  to  which  genius 
of  every  kind  is  peculiarly  liable, 
would  dash  itself  against  a  rock,  and, 
in  unequal  combat  with  the  immuta- 
ble laws  of  nature,  perish  ;  or  the  ir- 
regular rcTolutionary  might,  of  which 
Napoleon  was  the  representative, 
would  be  encountered  by  the  stronger 
might  of  robust  military  manhood  in 
a  people  that  had  learned  to  be  fre9 
without  license,  and  bold  without 
blustering ;  or  the  brilliant  blaze 
of  military  glory  and  national  ag- 
grandizement, which  was  the  great  in- 
spiration of  the  French  armies,  would 
be  met  by  the  strong  deep  glowing 
flame  of  genuine  patriotinni ;  and  the 
superficial,  as  in  all  cases,  would  yield 
to  the  substantial,  the  theatrical  to 
the  true*  None  of  these  three  powers 
singly  conquered  Napoleon,  but  all  of 
them  together:  nature  at  Moscow, 
the  indignant  flame  of  regenerated 
nationality  at  Leipzic,  the  manhood 
of  a  free  people  at  Waterloo.  This 
was  the  formidable  coalition  that 
conquered  Napoleon ;  a  combination 
of  gods  and  men  unprecedented  in 
history.  That  he  should  have  been  in* 
vincible,  except  by  such  a  union  of  ex- 
traordinary forces,  is  the  strongest 
proof  at  once  of  the  trauscendant 
might  of  his  genius,  and  of  the  im- 
portant ends  which  Providence  had  to 
realize  by  the  discharge  of  this  terri- 
l^le  electricity. 

Mr  Carlyle,  in  his  most  picturesque 
History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
stops  short  at  the  famous  slaughtering 
of  the  sections  by  Barras  and  Bona- 
parte in  October  1795;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  epic  art,  that  whifi^  of 
grape»shot  certainly  was  the  only  pro- 
per conclusion.  But  in  a  mural  and. 
political  point  of  view,  that  last  act 
of  the  bloody  Parisian  drama  was,  to 


borrow  the  phrase  of  Talleynnd, 
only  **the  beginning  of  the  eod;** 
nay,  it  is  not  properly  ia  Franoe,  in 
the  Restoration,  in  the  glorious  three 
days,  in  Louis<  Philippe,  in  the  sqnib 
dynasty  of  the  "  son  of  the  revolu- 
tion,'* that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  great 
results  or  moral  oondusron  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Napoleon  was  a 
scourge  of  God  for  the  chastisement 
of  Europe,  a  Thor's  bummer  for  the 
breaking  of  many  craxy  political  cis- 
terns that  could  bold  no  water.  He 
came,  a  visible  judgment  upon  the 
earth;  and  the  efiect  of  his  eoming 
was  to  beat  down  the  empty  insolent, 
to  tear  away  the  purple  rags  of  every 
mere  monarchy  of  show,  to  waken 
the  sleeper,  to  gird  the  languid  with 
strength,  and  to  call  neglected  merit 
from  obscurity.  Any  less  compre> 
hensive  view  of  the  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution,  or  of  Napoleon's  mission, 
must  always  be  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

As  Christianity  came  forth  from 
Judaism,  and  a  wise  son  is  often  bom 
of  a  foolish  father,  so  the  moral  good 
that  Providence  brought  about  by  the 
terrors  of  hell  let  loose  in  France,  is 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  France  and 
within  the  Revolution,  but  without  and 
beyond  both. 

If  we  will  learn  to  appreciate  duly— 
(as,  if  the  study  of  history  shall  in  any 
way]  permanently  proflt  us,  we  must 
do)— -what  the  substantial  good  is  that 
Providence  has  effected  by  the  agency 
of  Napoleon,  we  must  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  last  plaoe,  look  to 
Gaaif  ANT.  Every  power,  indeed,  that 
took  a  serious  and  decided  part  in  the 
great  European  contest  profited  more 
or  less:  no  man  ever  fights  a  battle 
without  feeling  himself  morally  the 
stronger  and  the  nobler  for  it.  Italy 
only  came  out  of  this  long  series  of 
eonfljots  unbenefited,  because  Italy 
only  did  not  fight  for  herself.  The 
four  powers  that  took  the  greatest 
share  in  the  struggle,  Austria,  Prussia, 
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RosBiaf  Englandj  carried  off«  as  ivas 
justy  the  gpreatest  share  of  the  gains ; 
England  materially^  Indeed,  the  least, 
(for  a  few  colonies  and  harren  islands 
were  dearly  paid  for  by  the  national 
debt,)  but  morally  the  greatest.     We 
approved  ourselves  before  the  whole 
world  not  merely  masters  of  our  own 
element — the  sea — but  as  the  best  and 
most  manful  of  soldiers  at  Waterloo. 
'£\i\&  prestige  of  national  reputation, 
none  but  a  shortsighted  fool  will  un- 
dervalue.    One  well-fought  battle  is 
a  shield  against  a  thousand  insults,  a 
charm  to  check,  a  thousand  brawls : 
sentimentalists,  glib  to  discourse  on 
the  horrors  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
should  remember  this.     But  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  gained  not  ma- 
terially only  to  a  great  extent,  but 
morally  in  a  ratio  almost  equal  to 
England.     Russia  at  a  step  became 
master  of  Poland,  and  arbiter,  or  at 
least  one  great  arbiter,  of  Europe.  The 
hand  that  burned  Moscow  showed  the 
men  of  Petersburgh  the  way  to  Con- 
stantinople.   The  Cossacks,  the  hard- 
faced  barbarian  wardens  of  the  sandy 
Tartar  marches,  were  now  suddenly 
civilized — they  were  admitted  into  the 
council  of  crowned  headsand  coroneted 
plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna — they  flat- 
tered Metternich,  and  exchanged  many 
strokes  of  dexterous  tongue- fence  with 
Talleyrand — they    signed    protocols, 
and  disposed  of  the  fate  of  nations  by 
a  word.     This  was  much.     But  Ger- 
many was  not  merely  advanced  and 
aggrandized  by  the  wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  she  not  merely  rose  to  a  po- 
litical importance  in  Europe  beyond 
what  Frederick  or  Joseph  had  dreamed 
of — ^but  she  was  internally  regenerated 
and  radically  remodelled.     The  con» 
fusio  divinitus  conservata  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  could  be  preserved  no 
longer:  a  god  rather  seemed  eager 
to  destroy  it.     The  venerable  build- 
ing fell;   crumbling,  as  if  eager  to 
be  dismissed,  into  dust  at  a'  touch. 
No  man  wept  over  it.    There  was 
heard  only  a  small  doleful  screaming 
of  bats,  and  owls,  and  spiders,  and 
loathsome  things  that  had  made  their 
abode  there  for  centuries;  but  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Germans  rejoiced  at 
the  fall.     The  ground  was  now  clear. 
The  German  people  could  now  walk 
at  large  in  some  respects,  not  cooped 
up,  as  formerly,  like  so  many  caged 
beasts  in  a  menagerie:  the  name  of 
the  German  Em  fibs  had  manifestly 
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vanished  into  the  limbo  of  things  that 
have  been  ;  the  reality  of  the  German 
NATION  might  now  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  take  its  place  on  the  living 
stage  of  things  that  are. 

Such  a  change,  or  vista  at  least 
of  a  change,  had  been  effected  by  the 
terrible  passage  of  I^odi,  and  the 
heroic  standard  planted  on  Areola, 
(sure  pledges  of  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio  and  the  negotiations  of  Ras* 
tadt ;)  by  Marengo,  Hohenlinden,  Aus- 
terlitz,  the  peace  of  Presburg  and  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But 
matters  were  yet  dim  and  imperfect. 
Only  the  wise  and  thoughtful  of  the 
land  could  see  the  hand  of  Providence 
working  behind  all. these  strange  and 
startling  dramas  of  human  ambition. 
Nay,  the  worst  crisis  of  the  great  na- 
tional disease  was  yet  to  come.  The 
most  fatal  prostration  was  to  precede 
the  most  glorious  elevation.  The 
battle  of  Jena  and  seven  years'  servi- 
tude were  necessary  to  regenerate  the 
Prussian  people,  holding  up  before 
them,  as  it  were  daily,  the  visible 
image  of  their  own  shame  ;  while 
Aspern  and  Wagram,  crowning  so 
many  disasters,  at  length  taught  Aus- 
tria that  the  tenacity  even  of  a  rock 
cannot  resist  fire ;  that  soul  must  be 
opposed  to  soul ;  and  the  national  va^ 
nity  of  the  united  French  be  made  to 
try  its  strength  £iirly  against  the  na- 
tional pride  of  the  united  Germans. 

Here,  indeed,  was  the  great  moral 
result  of  the  French  Revolution,  (so 
far  as  Germany  was  concerned,)  to 
make  the  Germans,  in  some  sense,  a 
NATION  ;  to  make  them  recognise 
their  ancient  brotherhood,  and  know 
their  common  interests ;  to  restore,  in 
a  better  form,  the  unity  of  the  empire 
under  Barbarossa ;  and  to  make  them 
feel  practically  the  great  old  truth, 
that  union  is  strength.  When  Offa, 
King  of  jMercia,  the  famous  father 
of  Peter's  pence,  was  honoured  with 
the  alliance  and  friendship  of  Charle- 
magne, the  German  people  were  united 
and  great,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were, 
divided  and  small.  But  Time,  in  both 
cases,  spelled  his  own  prophecy  back- 
wards. When  Moreau advanced  across 
the  Rhine  in  17S^6,  the  Suabian  states 
left  the  Archduke  almost  before  a  blow 
was  struck,  and  hastened  to  make 
their  separate  submission.  Ex  una 
disce  omnes.  What  a  Germany  was 
here!  Fancy  Yorkshire  or  Devon^ 
shire  concluding  a   separate   peac^ 
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with  France— England  in  this  case 
would  be  a  mere  name.  Germanj 
was  nothing  better  till  1813.  Twenty 
years  of  almost  unremitted  cannona- 
ding had  been  necessary  to  produce 
Uiis  work ;  and,  as  human  nature  is 
constituted,  it  is  really  difficult  to 
perceive  how  a  less  violent  pressure 
from  without  could  have  forced  the 
organization  of  materials  containing 
so  many  elements  of  mutual  repulsion. 
It  b  a  hard  thing  to  ask  a  man,  for 
charity  and  the  love  of  Christ,  to  cut 
off  his  little  finger;  no  person  will 
deliberately  cut  off  his  own  head.  The 
immediate  princes  of  the  empire  could 
never  be  expected  to  mediatize  them- 
selves. Instead  of  hundreds  of  petty 
sovereigns,  the  victories  of  Napoleon 
gathered  together  in  Germany,  for  a 
season  at  least,  one  German  people  at 
Leipztc.  The  gain  here  was  im- 
mense ;  the  memory  of  such  a  gather- 
ing, when  once  it  has  taken  place, 
lives  for  ages  with  the  virtue  of  a 
continued  reality.  What  Homer  wju, 
as  a  common  symbol  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  the  war-songs  of  1813 
are  to  the  modern  Germans.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  Germans  learned 
not  only  union  from  this  strife,  but 
also  manhood.  True,  they  had  never 
in  any  part  of  these  protracted  wars 
displayed  the  feebleness  and  cowardice 
of  the  Italians :  but  that  there  was  a 
looseness  about  them  which  required 
to  be  braced,  a  dulness  which  re- 
quired to  be  sharpened,  a  heaviness 
which  required  to  be  spurred,  admits 
of  no  denial.  Above  all  things,  they 
wanted,  what  the  French  and  the 
EugHsh  had — a  soul.  Austria  in- 
deed had,  throughout  the  whole  con- 
test, displayed  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  stability  of  position  truly  admir- 
able ;  but  stone  dikes  also  can  stand : 
what  Austria  had  not  was  fire,  enter- 
prise, vigour,  the  enthusiasm,  the  he- 
roism, the  genius  of  war.  We  may 
say  literally  that,  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign for  instance,  Austria  exhibited 
a  merely  negative,  France  a  positive 
manhood  in  soldiership.  Prussia* 
again  in  the  campaign  of  1792  and 
in  the  peace  of  1795,  showed  the  half 
policy  of  timid  old  age ;  and  in  1805 
and  1806  the  vacillation  and  nerve- 
lessness  of  perfect  dotage.  Here  a 
new  creation  was  called  for.  ''  If 
thine  ^ye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out ;  for 
it  is  better  that  one  member  should 
perish,  than   that   thy  whole  body 


should  be  cast  into  hell-fire.*'  ^  This 
was  the  manifest,  audible  voice  of 
God  that  preached  in  Prussia's  ear, 
from  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  Prussia  followed 
the  Divine  warning:  faith,  as  it  al- 
ways does,  removed  mountains;  out 
of  the  bitter  came  forth  sweetness; 
weakness  was  changed  into  strength ; 
and  one  leap  brought  the  Prussian 
people  from  the  lowest  depth  of  base- 
ness to  the  proudest  pinnacle  of  he- 
roism. Bliicber,  we.know,  was  neither 
a  Napoleon  nor  a  IVellington  in  the 
field ;  but  if  he  was  not  the  genius  of 
war,  he  was  certainly  the  genius  of 
fighting ;  and  with  him  every  common 
bursch  of  Halle  and  Jena  was  inspired 
with  the  heroic  devotion  of  a  Lances, 
and  girt  round  with  the  cool  intrepi- 
dity of  a  Massena.  It  was  no  vaia 
?hrase  of  **  fatherlandizing**  then,  as 
'useli  said  of  Klopstock's  odes. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  could 
not  say  of  the  Germans  in  1813,  as 
he  did  of  the  Italians  in  1797— ''How 
rare  are  men  T* — ^they  were  as  cheap 
as  cannon  balls ;  every  vulgar  jager 
in  a  green  coat  was  a  hero;  a  lyre 
was  in  every  heart,  and  a  sword  was 
in  every  hand.  Blessed,  indeed,  were 
they  who  saw  those  things  I — a  pub- 
lic bonfire,  as  Carlyle  in  his  favourite 
phrase  would  sav,  of  all  shams,  and 
a  general  uprising  of  truth,  and 
strength,  and  righteousness^  in  their 
nohlest  character.  It  were  well  if 
certain  dim  desponding  candle- wast- 
ers, calling  themselves  philosophers, 
would,  among  their  multitudinous 
speculations,  inspect  these  tilings  a 
little  more  minutely :  let  no  man  cast 
off  faith  in  his  kind.  There  is,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  an  instinct  of  good  in 
human  nature,  that  will  finally  burst 
the  clogs  and  bandages  of  hereditary 
baseness,  and  drive  the  devU  and  all 
his  works  into  perdition,  as  certainly 
as  life  is  stronger  than  death,  and 
light  more  positive  than  darkness. 
What  has  been  done  once  may  be 
done  again.  After  Martin  Luther 
and  the  Liberation  war,  he  is  a  poor 
pitiful  phraser  who  despairs  of  Ger- 
many. 

After  the  peace,  there  necessarily 
was  a  great  sinking  in  the  hopes  of 
some  whose  patriotic  aspirings  were 
more  lofty  than  intelligible,  a  cooling 
down  of  much  wild  fervour,  and  a 
puffing  away  of  many  dreams.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  the  Ger- 
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man  goTeronicnts,  in  some  respects, 
was  unworthily  timid  and  suspicious. 
It  was  no  cause  to  throw  one-half  of 
Germany's  best  men  into  prison,  and 
frighten  the  other  half  into  America, 
that  a  few  frolicsome  students  threw  a 
tie-wig,  a  pair  of  stays,  and  a  corporal's 
cane  into  a  bonfire.  The  best  .edu- 
cated and  least  combustible  people  in 
Europe  might  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  liberty  of  speaking  their  own 
thoughts,  without  serious  danger  to  a 
paternal  government.  But  Prussia, 
however  closely  she  might  cling  to 
the  old  military  system,  which  is  her 
characteristic,  was  not  indifferent  to 
German  interests — so  far,  at  least,  as 
these  were  also  Prussian  interests; 
and  she  could  not  rationally  be  ex- 
pected to  scheme  against  herself.  Of 
this,  the  famous  Prussian  league  is  a 
manifest  proof  before  the  whole  world. 
However  it  may  affect  external  com- 
merce, it  unquestionably  opens  the 
veins  of  a  free  circulation  within  the 
fatherland ;  it  is  one  step— and  a  most 
important  step,  towards  the  realization 
of  that  national  unity  which  was  the 
watchword  of  the  patriots  of  1813. 
If  Prussia  manages  wisely,  the  next 
general  war  may  leave  her  mistress 
of  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany ; 
the  score  of  small  states  will  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  her  greatness ;  the  north 
of  Germany  will  be  one.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  these  great  changes  are  in 
the  hands  of  fate,  those  who  look  for- 
ward with  hope  and  confidence  to  a 
strong  and  united  Germany,  cannot 
do  better  than  cherish  kindly  the  me- 
mory of  the  noble  days  of  1813  ;  for 
memory  is  the  mother  of  hope.  In 
this  view  it  has  given  us  great  plea- 
sure lately  to  observe  the  pnblication 
of  several  interesting  works  of  the 
memoir  kind  in  Germany,  the  object 
of  which  seems  to  be  to  bring  before 
natives  and  foreigners,  in  the  glowing 
portraiture  of  reality,  the  most  me- 
morable scenes  of  that  imposing 
drama.  Among  these  publications, 
we  have  met  with  none  that  has  given 
us  more  unmingled  satisfaction  than 
the  epistolary  reminiscences  of  Fre- 
derick Forster.     This  gentleman  was 


himself  an  enthusiastic  soldier  of  li 
berty— a  spiritual  brother  and  fellow 
worker,  and  bosom  friend  of  Theodore 
Korner ;  with  him,  also,  he  served  in 
the  famous  corps  of  black  troopers  in 
which  (after  Biucher)  the  living  idea 
of  the  war  burned  most  brightly ;  and 
with  him  he  flung  stirring  songs  into 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  which 
won  more  battles  than  his  sword.* 
Since  the  peace,  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  profound  historical  re- 
searches, among  which  bis  work  on 
Wallenstein  is  best  known  in  this 
country,  and  highly  esteemed.  He 
has  now  given  to  the  public  a  series 
of  letters  from  different  distinguished 
individuals,  written  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1813,  exhibiting,  in  a  most 
graphic  manner,  some  principal  scenes 
in  the  great  national  uprising,  and 
unfolding  the  very  soul  and  inspiration 
of  the  war,  with  a  moral  power  of 
expression  beyond  what  the  most 
finished  historian  can  command.  From 
these  letters  we  intend,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  make  a  few  translations ; 
want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from 
transcribing  the  whole.  They  are  ar- 
ranged chronologically,  and  possess  the 
continuous  interest  of  a  highly  wrought 
romance.  The  scene  opens  with  the 
arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Dresden,  after 
his  terrible  precipitation  from  Mos- 
cow. The  writer  of  the  letter  is 
Forster  himself.  Theodore  in  Vienna, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  is  Korner. 
F.  to  Theodore  in  Vienna, 

"  Dresden,  14th  Dec.  ISlf. 
•*  Dear  Friend,  —  Though  past 
midnight,  I  take  the  pen  in  my  hand 
to  regain,  by  communion  with  yon, 
my  composure  of  mind.  My  tremb-* 
ling  hand  will  show  you  in  what  ex- 
citement I  write.  Scarcely  can  I 
believe  seriously,  even  now,  that 
what  I  have  seen  is  a  reality.  It  was 
past  one  o'clock  when  I  left  your 
father's  house,  where  I  had  been  en- 
joying a  musical  entertainment  with 
a  few  friends.  It  snowed  heavily, 
and,  driven  by  the  blast,  I  was  pro- 
ceeding with  quick  steps  towards  the 
bridge.  My  lodging,  you  know,  is 
in  the  Neustadt.t     On  a  sudden  I 


*  This  literally ;  for,  by  the  inert  policy  of  Davoust,  the  band  of  black  troopers  who 
were  incorporated  into  the  army  of* the  North,  had  no  opportunity  of  snatching  luch 
immortaUaurelsfrbm  him,  as  Bl&cher  at  Katibach  did  f^om  Marshal  Macdonald. 

f  The  new  town  of  Dresden  is  separated  from  the  main  or  western  division  of 
the  city,  by  the  Jamons  bridge  of  sixteen  arches  which  Davoust  so  recklessly  blew  up. 
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heard  a  great  thunder  of  French  and 
German  curses  before  Doctor  Segert*s 
bou8e»  and  a  postilion  blew  his  horn 
as  if  he  wished  to  raise  a  fire-alarm 
through  the  town.  Impelled  by 
curiosity^  I  pushed  on  to  the  spot 
in  the  teeth  of  wind  and  snow ;  and 
there,  to  be  sure,  was  the  good  doc- 
tor bodiIy>  in  nightgown  and  night- 
cap»  looking  out  of  the  window^  and 
bawling  aloud,  *  Ce  n'ett  pas  chez 
moi-^moi,  je  auts  ie  Docteur  Segeri, 
tt  V0U8  cherchez  M,  Serra ;  "  and  to 
this  straightway  he  appended  a  rough 
good-nighty  in  his  own  honest  Ger- 
man way  :•— >'  So  las8t  einen  dock, 
zum  Teufel,  in  der  nacht  zufrieden,  und 
verlangt  nicht  von  mir  dass  ich  bet 
25  grad  kdite,  boten  laufen  soli.' 
'  So  let  one  alone,  in  the  devils 
name,  and  expect  not  that  I  shall  trip 
your  messages  through  the  dark 
night,  when  the  thermometer  is 
below  zero  I'  and  with  that  be  slap- 
ped  down  the  window  and  vanished. 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  questioned 
by  the  night  travellers ;  and,  as  I 
already  knew  their  difficulty,  I  said, 
*  N'estcepas^  Vous  cherchez  f  hotel 
de  fambassadeur  Frangais,  M.  de 
Serra:  suivez  moil  *  This  was  just 
what  they  wanted;  and  as  Serra 
lodged  in  the  Loo's  palace,  hard  by, 
in  the  Kreutzgasse,  I  brought  them 
immediately  with  their  sledge  to  the 
place.  Forthwith  sprang  a  lackey, 
or  other  ministering  spirit,  from  be- 
neath the  foot- coverings  of  the  ve- 
hicle, and  pulled  at  the '  bell  of  the 
entry  as  violently  as  if  the  house 
had  been  his  own  property.  The 
porter  opened ;  there  was  still  light 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  two  other 
furred  Ruperts  had  unrolled  them- 
selves out  of  the  coverings  of  the 
conveyance.  The  first  was  a  strong, 
well-built  man,  but  his  hands  and 
feet  were  so  stiffly  frozen,  that  he  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  give  his  more 
helpless  comrade  any  assistance  in 
getting  out.  Half  in  politeness,  half 
from  curiosity,  I  approached,  atfd  im- 
mediately the  cold  snow*man  laid  bis 
gloved  hands  upon  my  shoulder.  I 
felt  as  if  a  bear's  paw  had  suddenly 
been  laid  upon  me.  The  glove  fell 
off;  I  lent  him  my  assistance  to  lead 
him  to  the  door.  This  sprang  open. 
Two  men-servants  with  wax>light8f 
aud  the  ambassador  himself  with  a 
lar^e  lustre, appeared;  the  full  blaze  of 


light  fell  like  lightning  upon  the  iaoe 
of  the  stranger,  whose  band  still  held 
fast  by  mine ;  only  the  eyes  and  nose 
were  visible  from  amid  the  Uiid^ 
mufflings.  I  recognised  at  onoe  these 
fiery  stars  which  had  so  often  shone 
upon  me  from  this  very  place  in  the 
spring.  It  was  the  EuPERoa  Napo- 
leon whose  hand  lay  in  mine ;  and  I 
can  now  say  truly  that,  for  one  mi- 
nute at  least,  the  fate  of  Europe  rest, 
ed  on  my  shoulder.  Friend,  what 
thoughts  you  may  conceive,  during 
this  short  minute,  thronged  through 
my  brain!  I  sit  even  now  broad 
awake  as  in  a  fever-dream-  The 
newspaper,  with  the  fate-pregnant 
29th  bulletin,  lies  on  my  table ;  the 
great  French  army  is  annihilated^ 
utterly  annihilated;  only  yesterday 
did  we  receive  this  news.  I  felt  pre- 
cisely as  if  I  had  drawn  a  dagger 
from  beneath  my  cloak,  and  with  the 
cry,  *  Europe,  I  give  thee  peace!* 
plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  freedom  and  fatherland. 
But  no,  Brutus,  I  envy  not  thy  deed! 
Caesar,  thou  shalt  fall,  bnt  not  by  the 
base  hand  of  an  assassin  ;  we  will 
fight  out  the  matter  chivalronsly  with 
you ;  the  proper  distance,  and  a  fair 
position  towards  sun  and  wind,  shall 
not  be  refused :  a  true  judgment  of 
God  shall  be  executed.** 

Unhappy  Saxony  I  that»  in  De- 
cember 1812,  her  noblest  sons  should 
be  writing  in  this  patriotic  strain  to 
Komer,  while  the  good  old  king,  m 
October  1813,  on  the  ever- memorable 
18th,  was  still  the  slave  of  Napoleon. 
In  stirring  and  eventful  times  the 
course  which  small  prudence  recom- 
mends as  the  safest  is  seldom  .  the 
wisest.  What  the  feelings  of  the 
Saxon  people  were  then,  their  futnie 
defection  at  Leipzig  shows  anfiieien^' 
ly.  How,  indeed,  could  they  feel 
other  than  the  most  deadly  hatred  of 
the  French,  seeing  such  scenes  as  the 
following  letter  describes  ? — 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  Dreidcii,  January  18IJ. 

'*  How  happy  should  I  be,  my  dear 
Theodore,  to  waft,  along  with  so 
many  others,  a  happy  new-year  to 
you  at  Vienna!  But,  really,  these 
mortal  arrows  cannot  reach  you  in 
your  present  elevated  flight.  Your 
head  is  adorned  with  all  the  wreaths 
of  fame-*your  heart  with  the  troeit 
love^your  life  with  every  joy— you 
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know  no  void  that  mortal  aid  can 
gnpplj.  Nay,  I  almost  feel  a  sort  of 
Greek  feelingf  stealing  over  me — a 
superstition  that  there  is  danger  in 
your  surchargd  of  prosperity ;  but, 
as  Polyccates  was  nothing  the  better 
for  throwing  his  ring  into  the  sea,  so 
you  may  even  retain  your  pearl. 
You  inight  throw  it  into  the  rrater 
to-day,  and  find  it  tn  a  pati  to-mor- 
row. 

'*  That  Zriny*  has  been  received 
with  applause  I  might  well  suppose. 
Of  course*  with  every  other  person,  I 
lament  that  the  prudery  of  the  censor- 
ship has  plucked  the  strongest  hairs 
out  of  your  Grand  Turk's  beard; 
but  if  the  actor  only  is  a  proper  man, 
he  can  easily,  without  the  censor's 
leave,  allow  a  small  riband-end  of  the 
tricolor  to  peep  out  from  the  turban. 
Write  me  something  more  particular, 
I  beseech  you,  about  the  Archduke 
Charles.  Happy  you!  You  have 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  hero  of 
Aspera.  Germany,  you  write,  was 
the  subject  of  his  conversation  with 
you;  and  I  guess  well  you  did  not 
allow  him,  on  such  a  theme,  to  have 
all  the  talk  to  himself.  You,  no 
doubt,  told  him  in  a  more  plain  way 
even  than  in  your  two  noble  poems,f 
that  on  him,  at  this  present  moment, 
more  even  than  in  1809,  the  eyes  of 
all  Germany  are  fixed.  I  can  ima- 
gine that,  when  standing  in  his  pre- 
sence, you  could  appropriate  to  your, 
self  much  of  what  Schiller  makes 
the  Marquis  of  Posen  say,  and  with 
much  more  propriety ;  for  you  stood 
not  before  an  ice-cold  Philip,  but  be- 
fore a  real  German  hero,  sharing  with 
you  every  noble  feeling  of  love  and 
devotedness  in  the  cause  of  father- 
land. Treasure  up  every  word  that 
he  said — every  tone  of  his  address — 
every  mien  of  his  countenance — every 
glance  of  his  eye ;  we  may  have  a 
time  ation  when  the  heroes  of  the 
present  will  so  crowd  upon  you  that 
it  will  be  equally  unworthy  and  un- 
necessary to  call  up  the  shadows  of 
the  past. 

**  In  our  dear  Dresden,  meanwhile. 


matters  look  rueful  enough,  and  yet  I 
can  look  upon  all  this  misery  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  comfort,  in  the  sure 
conviction,  hitherto  shait  thou  come, 
and  no  further/  I  was  lately  eye-wit- 
ness of  a  terrible  scene.  The  regiment 
of  the  body  guard  that  acquitted  itself 
so  manfully  at  Minsk,  has  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  been  altogether 
cut  up,  mainly  by  the  frost.  Of  the 
whole  regiment  only  about  seventy 
men  remain.  Single  bodies  arrive  by 
degrees,  but  in  the  most  pitiable  plight. 
When  they  reach  the  Saxon  border 
they  are  assisted  by  their  compassionate 
countrymen,  who  enable  them  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  road  in  some  carriage 
or  waggon.  On  Sunday  forenoon  last 
I  went  to  the  LuMschen  Bad,  and 
found  a  crowd  collected  round  a  car 
in  which  some  soldiers  had  just  re- 
turned from  Russia.  No  grenade  or 
grape  could  have  so  disfigured  them 
as  I  beheld  them — the  victims  of  the 
cold.  One  of  them  had  lost  the  upper 
joints  of  all  his  ten  fingers,  and  he 
showed  us  the  black  stumps ;  another 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  he  wanted  both  ears  and 
nose.  More  horrible  was  the  look  of 
a  third,  whose  eyes  had  been  frozen  ; 
the  eyelids  hung  down  rotting,  the 
globes  of  the  eyes  were  burst  and  pro- 
truding out  of  their  sockets ;  it  was 
awfully  hideous,  and  yet  a  more  hide- 
ous spectacle  was  to  present  itself. 
Out  of  the  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  I  now  beheld  a  figure  creep  pain- 
fully, which  one  could  scarcely  believe 
to  be  A  human  being,  so  wild  and  so 
distorted  were  the  features :  the  lips 
were  rotted  away,  the  teeth  stood  ex- 
posed ;  he  pulled  the  cloUi  from  before 
his  mouth,  and  grinneu  on  us  like  a 
death-head ;  then  he  burst  out  into  a 
wild  laughter,  began  to  give  the  w«rd 
of  command  in  broken  French,  with 
a  voice  more  like  the  bark  of  a  dog 
than  any  thing  human,  and  we  saw 
that  the  poor  wretch  was  mad — mad 
from  a  frozen  brain!  Suddenly  a  cry 
was  heard,  *  Henry !  my  Henry  I '  and 
a  young  girl  rushed  up  to  the  car:  the 
poor  lunatic  rubbed  his  brow,  as  if 


•  One  of  Korner'i  plays. 

t  **  Auf  dein  Schlachtfelde  von  Aspem  ;"  nod  *'  Dem  Sieger  von  Aspern,** 
the  first  of  these  poems  the  lines  occur  :—  i 

**  Ne!n,  Germanien !  iat  nicht  gesunken. 
Hat  noch  einsn  Tag  and  iimkk  Mann," 

1^0,  Deutschlond !  yet  thou  art  not  sold  to  shame ; 
Thou  bast  one  day,  one  hero  still  to  name ! 
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trying  to  recollect  whero  he  Tvas*  then 
gtretched  out  his  arms  towards  the 
distracted  girl«  and  lifted  himself  up 
with  his  whole  strength ;  a  shuddering 
fever  fit  came  over  him  ;  he  fell  col- 
lapsed, and  lay  breathless  on  the  straw : 
the  girl  was  removed  forcibly  from  the 
corpse.  It  was  her  bridegroom.  Her 
agony  now  found  ventin  the  most  terri- 
ble imprecations  against  theFrench  and 
the  Emperor;  and  her  rage  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  crowd  around,  especi* 
ally  the  women,  who  were  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers:  they  expressed 
their  passion  in  language  the  most 
fearfully  frantic.  I  should  advise  no 
Frenchman  to  enter  into  such  a  mob  $ 
the  name  of  the  king  himself  would 
help  him  little  there.  Such  are  the 
dragon-teeth  of  woe  which  the  Cor- 
sican  Cadmus  has  sown.  The  crop 
rises  superbly ;  and  already  I  see  in 
spirit  the  fields  bristling  with  lances, 
the  meadows  with  swords.  You  and 
I  doubtless  will  find  our  place  among 
the  reapers." 

Pity  again  we  say^  that  the  King  of 
Saxony  did  not  dare  boldly  to  prefer 
the  patriotic  instincts  of  his  people  to 
the  dictates  of  an  apparently  safe, 
and  certainly  selfish  policy  I  In  this 
case*  the  bloodv  fields  of  Liitzen 
and  Bautzen  might  have  been  spared, 
the  raging  lion  would  have  been  put 
en  the  defensive  at  once,  and  at 
some  Leipzig,  nearer  France,  the  ty- 
rant would  have  been  crushed  (ecrase, 
to  use  his  own  favourite  phrase)  with 
a  single  blow.  But  Siucony  certainly 
had  one  excuse ;  Prussia,  by  her  iso- 
lated policy  in  1795  and  1805,  had 
left  the  west  and  centre  of  Germany 
undefended,  and  thrown  Saxony  into 
the  arms  of  France :  on  Prussia  there- 
fore the  main  burden  of  the  present 
war  should  lie.  Nor  were  the  sons  of 
Frederick  asleep;  the  good  people  in 
Berlin  followed  the  example  of  D* 
Yorck,  in  his  famous  convention  of  neu- 
trality with  the  Russians,  and  declared 
war  on  the  faith  of  their  patriotic  im- 
pulses, without  waiting  for  a  formal  pro- 
clamation from  the  throne ;  witness  the 
following  letter.  We  cannot  interpret 
the  initials  Von  B — F.  is  Forster. 

Von  B.  to  F.,  tn  Dresden, 

*«  BerUo,  Std  Feb.  1B13. 

"  We  have  had  brisk  doings  here 
these  last  two  days ;  and  that  I  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  bnsUe^  you, 


who  know  me,  may  well  guess.  Cos- 
sacks had  been  drifting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  some  time ;  thej  paaed 
the  Oder  at  Frankfort,  and  General 
Tschernichefiv  who  is  a  young,  enter- 
prising fellow,  was  easily  persuaded 
by  aome  of  our  f rienda  to  paj  our  good 
city  a  visit.  The  day  before  yester- 
day, he  came.  Only  conceive !  these 
fearless  Cossacks — ^not  above  fifty  in 
number  at  first— gallop  in  at  several 
gates,  and,  without  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  in  any  wise  disconcerted 
by  the  f'rench  guard,  proceed  straight 
to  the  Alexanders  Plats.  There  t&y 
divide ;  one  part  rides  to  the  Schloes 
Platz,  and  another  tramps  on,  helter- 
skelter,  and  wanders  so  far  oak  of  the 
way  as  the  Donhofs  Platz.  Mean- 
while, the  French  had  planted  the 
palace-bridge  (Schloss-BrQcke)  and 
the  sluice-bridge  with  cannons  ;  the 
alarm  sounded,  and  light  Wurtembeig 
cavalry  followed  the  Russiana.  Had 
the  matter  not  been  so  ramblingly  gone 
about,  the  whole  of  the  French  head- 
quarters might  have  been  taken  pri- 
soners. Tschernicheff  possiblv  reck- 
oned on  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens; 
and  certdnly  there  is  no  want  of  will. 
I  myself  was  witness  to  a  scene  that 
may  show  the  Gauls  plainly  enough 
what  they  have  to  expect  from  the 
good  Berlin  bQrger,  if  they  don*t 
make  themselves  ont  of  the-  dust, 
quanta  maxima  possuni  cderiiate.  As  I 
was  looking  out  of  my  window,  a 
number  of  volunteers  in  Jfiger  uni- 
form passed  ;  I  pulled  on  my  green 
jacket,  belted  on  my  hunting-knife, 
and  joined  the  march.  The  streets 
were  swarming  with  men;  in  the  dis- 
tance we  heard  cannon  and  musket- 
shot  ;  we  went  on  to  the  Schloss  Platz. 
There  we  were  immediatelj  encoun- 
tered by  another  crowd,  coming  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  with  them  a  nnm- 
ber  of  wounded  .burgers.  A  shont  was 
raised — *Nieder  mii  denHundenI  down 
with  the  dogs  I  they  shoot  at  the  bur- 
ner! '  I  looked  up  the  Broad  Street,  and 
immediately  perceived  a  troop  of  arti- 
sans debouching  before  ua.  A  lusty 
fellow  of  a  blacksmith  headed  them. 
He  brandbhed  a  large  hammer,  and 
cried  out — *  Follow  me  I  we  will  spike 
the  guns  for  them  I '  and  accordingly 
we  all  proceeded  to  the  Langenbriicke, 
where  two  cannons  were  standing. 
Our  brave  Charles  Martel  now  made 
short  work  of  it.  Two  atrokes,  one  to 
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the  right  and  another  to  the  left«  and 
two  French  cannoniers  lay  on,  the 
groand— -the  others  fled.  He  then 
took  two  large  spike-nails  from  his 
apron,  and  drove  them  into  the  touch- 
hole  of  the  cannon.  Meanwhile,  a 
reinforcement  was  observed  coming 
up  from  the  other  end  of  the  bridge. 
*  These  lads  I  will  keep  at  hay  till 
you  get  out  of  the  way/  bawled  our 
hammerman ;  and,like  another  Codes, 
planted  himself  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  bridge.  Several  Frenchmen 
fell  by  his  blows ;  he  was  then  levelled 
by  ten  bayonets.  But  this  success  of 
the  French  was  only  momentary — we 
speedily  reguned  our  ground,  and 
bore  home  the  cerpse  of  our  valorous 
smith,  in  melancholy  triumph,  to  the 
Ileitbahn,  in  the  Broad  Street*  I  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  foot,  whether 
from  friend  or  fbe  I  cannot  say  ;  with 
tho  assistance  of  two  wood-splitters,  I 
drs^ged  myself  home,  and  here  I  am 
to-day  a  prisoner.  At  the  Sluice- 
bridge  they  were  no  less  busy ;  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder  were  precipitated 
into  the  Spree.  Soverad  Cossacks 
were  killed.  Tschemicheff  himself 
was  not  within  the  gates.  Two  Ger- 
man patriots— a  merchant,  Bruscb, 
and  a  young  poet,  Blomberg,  were  the 
ringleaders.  Blomberg  was  struck  by 
a  hostile  ball — the  first  Prussian,  I  be- 
lieve, who  has  died  the  blessed  death 
for  fatherland.  Be  such  a  death  the 
ambition  of  us  all  I  As  soon  as  my 
foot  allows  me,  I  go  to  Breslau.  There 
we  will  meet.  I  intend  to  join  Lut- 
zow's  corps.  If  you  are  writing  to 
Komer,  in  Vienna,  conjure  him,  for 
the  love  of  God,  not  to  cheat  Ger- 
many of  his  services  at  such  a  moment. 
Hb  old  trusty  brothers,  and  faithful 
comrades,  all  expect  to  join  Liitzow. 
Wo  have  sent  to  rouse  all  the  Lands- 
mannscfaaften  in  Halle,  Gottingen,and 
Hddelberg :  Leipzig,  Jena,  and  Tu« 
bingen,  fall  to  your  share.  Already 
many  students  have  passed  through 
this  from  Rostock.  Jahn  and  Amdt 
are  both  at  work  in  organizing  the 
Black  Jager;  and  it  is  our  intention, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  take  a  race 
over  the  Elbe,  and  organize  the  popu- 
lar insurrection  in  the  Hartz  and  in 
Westphalia." 

In  reading  this  letter,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
left  Berlin  for  Breslan  in  the  month 
of  January ;  three  weeks  after  Yorck*s 
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convention  of  the  SOtii  December. 
For  this  remove  there  could  be  no 
motive  but  one,  to  keep  himself  out 
of  the  reach  of  French  inflnence  in  the 
preparations  for  the  war.  Berlin  was 
not  finally  evacuated  by  the  French 
till  the  night  of  the  3d  March.  The 
following  letter,  from  the  same  cor- 
respondent, to  Forster,  announces  the 
important  event:-* 

«<  Berlin,  VaichJeiai 
<<  Now  at  last— praise  be  to  God  I 
— we  are   rid  of  the  French  alto- 
gether.   •    •••••  Since  the 

first  visit  we  had  from  the  Cos- 
sacks, however  Marshid  Gonvion  St 
Cyr  might  speak,  tho  French  saw 
plainly  that  the  hour  had  struck  when 
they  must  quit  Berlin— for  ever.  First 
came  the  general  stir  among  the  vo- 
lunteers ;  then,  certain  persons  in 
Berlin,  calling  themselves  National 
Representatives,  (think  of  that!) 
placarded  every  street-corner  with  all 
sorts  of  patriotic  addresses ;  and  more 
formidable  than  that  was  the  order  of 
the  king,  that  all  classes  should  wear 
the  national  cockade.  After  this,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Frenchman  to 
remain  blind.  A  few  Cossacks,  drift- 
ing lightly  about,  might  scarcely  cost 
him  a  thought ;  but  he  was  old  enough 
to  remember  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  know  the  magic  might  of 
the  tricolor.  No  sooner  was  the  king's 
proclamation  on  this  matter  known, 
than  every  man  stnugbtway  hasten- 
ed to  clap  his  **  heart*'  on  his  breast; 
the  next  day  not  a  single  person  was 
seen  on  the  street  without  the  national 
symbol.  I  know  now  what  a  symbol  is 
better  than  Crenzer  or  Schelling  could 
tell  me.  That  such  magic  should  be 
exercised  by  a  thing  so  simple ! — two 
stripes  of  riband,  black  and  white,  no 
gaudy  colours,  the  resignation  of  self- 
devotion,  rather  than  triumphal  boast- 
ing, the  *  negation  of  seeming,*  (j%ega^ 
Hon  des  scheins,)  as  our  Fichte  is  said 
to  have  expressed  it.  And  yet  what  a 
significancy  in  these  two  stripes  1  Fa* 
therland,  war,  death,  and  life ;  nation- 
ality, honour,  freedom,  and  equality  in 
the  noblest  sense  of  the  much-abused 
phrase !  This,  the  French  gentlemen 
could  not  be  dull  to  remark :  they  have 
a  suspicion  that  black  and  white  may 
be  as  portentous  signs  from  Germany, 
as  blue,  red,  an4  white  have  been  from 
France.   Our  colours^  indeed,  are  not 
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flaunting; ;  but  the  white  shall  express 
the  purity  of  our  cause  ;  the  black  ou^ 
mourning^  for  fatherland,  and  the' 
stern  determination  that  it  shall  be 
avenged.  We  shall  add  red  when  we 
return  triumphant  from  the  combat ; 
for  out  of  blood  and  dealhi  freedom 
and  life  shall  grow." 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
war  was  declared  by  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. **  HoNOUaAQJLE  PEACE  OR  GLORI- 
OUS destruction'*  was  the  watchword. 
Never  was  war  more  serious,  more 

Eure»  more  noble,  more  holy.    It  was 
terally  a  religion : 

••  Das  HeiLiosTt  schiitxeii  wif  mit-  d^m 
Schwerdte," 

M  Korner  sings.  Philosophers,  poets, 
preachers,  were  all  soldiers.  That 
phrase  of  Fichto — "  the  negation  of 
seeming,"  is  admirably  expressive,  not 
only  of  the  substantial  character  of 
German  patriotism  at  the  time,  but  of 
the  solidity  of  German  character  gen- 
erally, as  contrasted  with  the  vain 
theatricality  of  the  French.  Hear 
how  seriously  Sohleiermacher  handles 
it  I  He  is  writing  to  a  friend  in  Frank- 
fort, and  gives  him  a  long  extract 
from  a  sermon  preached  at  Berlin,  on 
the  text  Jeremiah  xviii.  7 — 10.*  We 
are  sorry  that  we  can  only  afford  room 
for  a  very  short  extract ;  full  of  inters 
est,  however,  because  full  of  truth :-. 

"Fa.    ScHLElSttMACHER    tO    S.    f/l 

Frankfort'  on^  the-  Maine. 

"  Berlin.  30ih  March  18ia 

**  By  bow  much  the  purer  and  more 
righteous  our  cause  is  before  God,  so 
much  the  more  must  we  be  concerned 
to  maintain  this  purity ;  once  already 
our  arrogance  was  our  rnin,  and  thus 
it  appears  to  me,  in  my  capacity  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  to  be  peculiarly 
my  duty  on  the  present  occasion  ur- 
gently to  warn  against  vain  boasting, 
and  to  take  care  that  this  great  work 
be  not  commenced  without  public  con- 
fession of  our  past  errors  and  merited 
castigation.  I  give  you  an  extract 
on  this  head  from  my  sermon: — *In 


order  te  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
the  main  concern  in  the  present 
change  of  our  political  condition,  we 
mnst  recur  to  8  more  ancient,  bat  to 
most  of  us  well-known  age.  After  a 
period  of  deep  prostration,  and  the 
fearful  devastation  of  a  thirty  years' 
war,  the  continued  exertion  of  wise 
and  energetic  rulers,  a  succe^ionof 
fortunate  wars,  but  princtpaHy  an 
active  spirit  of  self-improvement  and 
advancement  in  the  masses,  had  made 
ns  a  people  and  a  kingdom  of  whom 
the  whole  world  could  plainly  see 
that  the  Lord  would  build  it  np,  and 
plant  it,  and  do  it  good.  It  was  a 
sudden  elevation,  visible  even  to  the 
vulgar  eyes,  that  are  not  exercised  to 
discern  the  gradual  growth  of  great 
peoples.  But  by  degrees,  and  while 
we  still  seemed  to  hold  the  same  lofty 
position,  we  glided  downwards,  and 
then  fell  as  suddenly  as  we  had  risen  : 
for  wd  began  to  be  puffed  np  with  a 
vain  conceit  of  our  importance,  and 
to  depend  rather  upon  tlie  fear  with 
which  wo  imagined  our  new  name 
would  strike  others,  than  upon  good 
works,  well-pleasing  to  God.  The 
charm  of  ancient  reputation  was  to 
compensate  the  want  of  present  acti- 
vity. Dishonest  oXin  enlarged  our 
territory  in  a  manner  where  advantage 
was  more  apparent  than  real :  we 
gained  subjects,  not  brethren.  And 
while  other  states  fought  in  repeat- 
ed wars,  mainly,  or  at  least  partly, 
for  the  high  good  of  national  inde- 
pendence, the  aim  of  our  present 
struggle,  we  slept  upon  our  oats,  and 
thought,  by  mere  quiet  and  inaction, 
to  become  always  greater  and  more 
dreaded.  Thus  arrogance  and  vain- 
glory were  followed  by  a  timid  and 
retiring  prudence ;  and  we  were  still, 
in  another  sense,  the  man  that  puts 
his  trust  in  man ;  for  whoso  flatters 
or  fears  his  fellow  puts  his  trnst  in 
man.  With  our  fame,  our  feeling  of 
honour  dwindled  into  a  mere  shadotl^'; 
and  more,  and  ever  more,  our  hearts 
backslided  from  the  Lord.  In  an  airti^ 
ficial  state  of  blown*  up  welUbeingthe 
ancient  virtues  were  altogether  lost ; 


*  ''  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it;  if  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pro- 
nouneed  turn  fVom  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them. 
And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
btttld  and  to  plant  it ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not  mTf  yoico,  then  I  will 
repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them." 
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a  flood  of  ranity  and  extravagance  de- 
solated the  works  of  many  laborious 
jears ;  and,  though  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  might  be  heard  loudly  enough 
exhorting  us  to  repentance,  we  gave  no 
ear^but  did  evil  in  his  eyes ;  and  there- 
fore the  Lord  repented  of  the  good 
that  he  had  purposed  to  do  unto  us. 
And  lo !  at  the  moment  when  we  ap- 
peared before  the  world  to  be  stand- 
ing forward  in  our  ancient  strength, 
but  when  the  most  of  us  were  blinded 
andstupifiedto  an  inconceivable  pitch ; 
suddenly  the  Lord  spoke  against  us,  as 
against  a  people  whom  he  would  root 
out,  and  break  in  pieces,  and  utterly 
destroy.  Then  came  that  heavy 
crushing  blow.  We  fell  as  a  thing 
struck  by  lightning ;  and  the  peace 
which  followed  goaded  our  ribs  and 
gored  our  entrails  more  painfully  than 
the  wars.* " 

This  is  admirable :  thn  fame  of  the 
great  Elector  and  the  great  Frederick, 
the  shame  of  Frederick  Willi&m  II.  by 
the  peace  of  Basle,  the  partition  of 
Poland,  the  base  policy  of  Haugwitz 
in  1805,  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  the 
peace  of  TiUit,  are  all  brought  to 
bear  their  array  of  invincible  memo- 
ries against  the  great  oppressor.  The 
Vended  might  have  taught  Napoleon 
what  a  fearful  war  it  is  of  which  the 
declaration  is  issued  from  the  pulpit. 
But  it  was  not  the  pulpit  only ;  the  uni- 
versity cathedrae  and  the  gymnasial 
benches  suddenly  became  armed ; 
even  grey  metaphysics  clothed  itself 
in  flesh  and  blood;  the  I  and  the 
non-I,  and  the  categorical  imperative, 
were  marching  against  Napoleon. 
The  following  letter  from  a  disciple 
of  Fichte  is  most  characteristic:— 

"  ScH  .  .  .  z  to  F.  in  Dresden. 

•*  Berlin,  SOth  Feb.  1819. 
I*  I  ?— or  non-1  ?— Uiat  is  now  the  queitlon  I'] 

«•  Dear  F. — When  I  visited  yoU 
last  year  in  D.,  it  was  impossible 
that  we  could  find  a  common  ground 
of  agreement.  You,  like  myself, 
found  the  realities  of  life  despi- 
cable ;  yon  threw  yourself  accor* 
dingly  into  the  arms  of  nature, 
and  held  converse  with  the  ideal  of 


art.  I,  on  the  other  band,  would  hear 
nothing  either  of  nature  or  art:  the 
sensuous  in  any  shape  would  not  sa- 
tisfy me;  my  home  was  a  transcen- 
dental world  of  idealism,  where--let 
the  whole  this  side  of  things  perish— 
I  knew  my  /  yonder  safe. ,  But  in 
our  days  science  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  a  great  turning-point :  the  ideal 
longs  for  the  real ;  nay,  marches  con- 
fidently out  to  conquer  the  real.  For^ 
however  you  choose  to  vary  and  deck 
otitthe  phrases,  fatherland— king — pa- 
triotism— volunteers — the  alone  com? 
manding  power  in  the  present  epoch 
is  the  /,  which  comes  forth  out  of  iti 
self-retirement  into  actual  existence; 
that  it  may  be  fully  conscious  of  itself. 
What  omnipotence  belongs  to  tho  I, 
the  French  ruler  has  sufiicienily  shown. 
He  is  substantially  nothing  other  thaa 

the  INCARNATION  OF  THB  I  WILLINO  IT- 
SELF, (die  incarnation  cks  Ichs  welchek 
tick  selbst  will.)  What  have  all  coali- 
tions, England  and  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Russia,  been  able  to  effect  against 
him  ?  Neither  with  cannons  nor  Widi 
bayonets — neither  with  English  gui- 
neas nor  Vienna  paper — was  this  spirit 
to  be  exorcised.  Now,  however,  we 
have  found  the  formula :  against  the 
I  WHICH  WILLS  ITSELF  Stands  forth  in 
our  Fichte,  the  I  which  knows  itself  | 
and  it  will  be  said  of  Napoleon  as 
Luther  said  of  the  Pope—'  Ein  w&rU 
lein  kann  ihn  fallen* — a  single  little 
word  can  strike  him  dead.  Since  the 
hour  that  philosophy  declared  agunst 
Napoleon,  his  doom  has  been  sealed. 
Theallimportantpoint  in  thestruggto 
is.  that  we  should  know  our  adversary* 
Fichte  has  seen  through  this  man,  and 
brought  others  to  see.  Napoleon  is  now 
no  name  to  startle,  no  glare  to  dazzle* 
He  has  become  a  living  fact  in  thi^ 
consciousness  of  all  Germans  ;  and  Um 
I  that  knows  itself  can  wield  a  sword 
with  certainty  in  every  blow." 

We  ^all  now  hear  the  noblest  voice 
of  inspiration  in  the  war  from  Theo- 
dore Komer.  His  story  is  well  known. 
Some  passages  in  the  following  letter 
may  be  already  familiar  to  the  £ng« 
lish  reader;  but  no  sketch  of  thib 
Liberation  war  wottld  be  satisfactory 
without  Komer.* 


*  See  KorncT*8  life  by  Tiedge,  in  the  Lyre  and  Sword,  by  W.  B.  Chorley.  London  s 
1834. 
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*'  Theodore  to  his  Father, 

•'  Vieona,  10th  Hweh  1SI3. 
"  Dbarest  Fathbb — I  write  you 
on  tho  present  occasion,  to  explain  to 
you  the  resolution  I  have  come  to  on 
a  matter  of  importance.  I  am  sure 
my  news^  on  this  subject^  will  neither 
surprise  nor  hurt  you.  Some  time 
ago,  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  the  inten- 
tions which  haye  now  ripened  to  tho 
perfect  deed.  Germany  is  up:  the 
Prussian  eagle  awakens  in  all  hearts 
the  great  hope  of  a  Gorman,  at  least 
Nonh  German  freedom.  My  muse 
sighs  for  her  fatherland— let  mo  be 
her  worthy  disciple.  Yes,  dearest 
father,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
a  soldier ;  I  am  ready  to  cast  away 
the  gifts  that  fortune  has  showered 
upon  me  here,  to  win  myself  a  father- 
land,  were  it  with  my  blood.  Call  it 
not  wildness,  recklessness,  leyity  I 
Two  years  ago,  I  might  have  allowed 
you  to  call  it  so ;  but  now,  that  I 
have  really  experienced  what  bliss  can 
come  to  sojourners  on  this  earth,  now 
that  all  the  stars  of  happiness  smile 
upon  me  in  united  radiance,  now  I  know 
that  the  feeling  which  animates  me  is  a 
worthy  and  a  noble  feeling  ;  now  the 
motive  which  actuates  me  can  only  be 
the  mighty  conviction  that  no  offer- 
ing is  too  gpreat  for  the  freedom  of  a 
whole  people.  Perhaps  your  heart 
will  bribe  you  to  say — Theodore  has 
been  sent  here  for  nobler  ends ;  on  a 
less  dangerous  field  he  could  have  ef- 
fected more  solid  and  lasting  good : 
he  owes  humanity  too  much  to  throw 
his  life  away  in  a  fit  of  uncalled-for 
heroism.  But,  father,  my  conviction 
is,  that  for  a  voluntary  death  to  save 
country  and  character,  none  are  too 
good*;  many,  belike,  are  too  bad.  If 
God/  in  his  goodness,  has  bestowed 
on  me  more  than  the  average  share  of 
intellectual  gifts,  when  is  the  moment 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  apply  these  gifts 
more  beneficially  than  now  ?  A  great 
age  demands  great  hearts ;  aud  if  I 
feel  in  my  breast  the  strength  to  stand 
forward  as  a  rock  amid  this  flood  of 
popular  waves,  it  is  a  hint  from  God 
that  it  is  my  duty  so  to  stand  forward. 
Shall  I  sit  tamely  at  home,  and  lilt 
dastard. odes  to  the  triumphant  march 
of  my  brothers  ?  Shall  I  write  farces 
to  tickle  the  idle  wits  of  the  Viennese 
loungers,  when  on  the  great  theatre  of 


life  scenes  are  acting,  in  good  earnesS 
sufficient  to  occupy  to  the  full  all  the 
activity  of  all  the  manhood  of  Ger- 
many ?  I  know  you  will  suffer  not  a 
little  pain  on  my  account — my  mother 
will  weep !  God  help  her  I  I  cannot. 
They  that  love  me,  should  know  me 
i— and,  in  this  step  at  least,  you,  fa- 
ther,  will  never  have  cause  to  say  that 
I  have  done  any  thing  unworthy  of 
you.     Thy  Theodore." 

We  subjoin  another  interesting  let- 
ter from  the  young  poet-soldier.  He 
is  now  at  Jauer  in  Silesia,  in  that  very 
district  where  Blucher  a  few  months 
afterwards  gained  the  brilliant  victory 
of  the  Katzbach.  War  has  just  been 
declared. 

*'  Theodore,  to   Frau  von   P.   in 
Vienna,* 

"  Jauer,  sgth  Uarch  1813. 
"  This  very  minute    we  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  hold   ourselves  in 
readiness  to  meet  the  army  within 
eight  days.    The  French  have  thrown 
themselves  with  a  strong  force  into 
Dresden,  and  seem  determined  to  de- 
fend it,  and  are  said  to  have  their  ad- 
vanced posts  as  far  as  Bautzen.     We 
will  advance  in  all  haste ;  and  I  look 
on  it  as  no  small  kindness  of  fortane 
towards  me,  that  I  shall  either  lend  a 
useful  hand  in  freeing  the  holy  soil  of 
my  native  land  from  the  invader,  or 
give  up  my  life,  as  a  German  ought 
to  do,  before  the  walls  of  the  city  that 
gave  me  birth.     As  God  will,  I  am 
prepared.     A  great,  glorious  hour  1 
lived  on  Saturday.     Wo  marched  in 
parade  from  Zobten  to  Rogau,  a  Lu- 
theran village,  where  the  church,  with 
great  simplicity  but  also  with  great 
taste,  had  been  decorated  for  the  con- 
vention   of  the   volunteers.      After 
singing  a  hymn  of  my  composing,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  delivered  an 
address  full  of  manly  vigour  and  pub- 
lic enthusiasm.     Not  an  eye  was  diy. 
After  the  service,  he  pronounced  the 
oath  before  us  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, of  fatherland,  of  religion ;  to 
spare  neither  substance  nor  soul ;  to 
conquer  or  die  for  the  right.     We 
swore.   He  then  fell  upon  his  knees,  ^ 
and  besought  God  for  a  blessing  on 
his  champions.     By    the    Almighty 
one!  it  was  a  moment, when  in  every 
breast   the    consecration    of    death 


•  Caroline  von  Pickler,  the  novelist,  we  luppose. 
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darted  flame*  when  every  heart 
beat  heroism.  The  oath  solemnly  re- 
peated by  all>  and  sworn  on  the 
swords  of  the  officersj  and  Lnther's 
bymn«  'Einefeste  burg  ist  unser  Gott,' 
made  the  conclusion  of  the  solemn 
ceremony ;  and  the  whole  was  crown- 
ed by  a  thundering  vivat  from  the  con- 
grregation  of  champions  for  German 
freedom,  while  every  blade  leapt  from 
the  scabbard,  and  gleams  of  warlike 
light  shono  through  the  sanctuary. 
This  hour  of  worship  was  so  much 
the  more  impressive,  that  most  of  us 
went  out  with  the  conviction  it  was 
the  last  time  we  should  ever  meet. 
I  know  one  or  two  faces  in  our  train, 
on  which  I  can  see  it  quite  visibly 
written  that  they  will  be  among  the 
first  whom  the  angel  of  death  shall 
devour.  Truly,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  life  equal  to  the  clear  distinct 
feeling  of  freedom,  which  in  {he  mo- 
ment of  danger,  with  a  smiling  confi- 
dence, takes  its  abode  in  the  heart  of 
the  cool  determined  soldier.  No  death 
is  so  mild  as  that  beneath  the  balls  of 
the  enemy  ;  for  that  which  is  wont  to 
give  the  keenest  sting  to  the  heart  of 
the  departing  mortal — the  thought  of 
separation  from  all  that  he  holds  most 
dear  upon  earth — loses  its  bitterness  in 
the  glorious  persuasion,  that  the  holi- 
ness of  his  fall  will  act  as  balm  to 
heal  the  wounded  hearts  of  those  that 
love  him.*' 

The  prospect  with  which  Komer 
flatters  himself  in  this  letter,  that  of 
acquiring  laurels  in  driving  the  French 
out  of  Dresden,  was  not  realized.  The 
enemy  quitted  Dresden  as  hastily  as ' 
they  had  done  Berlin.  Two  bloody 
battles,  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  were 
necessary,  before  Napoleon  could  fix 
his  headquarters  there;  the  struggle 
which  Komer  anticipated  took  place, 
on  the  26th  of  August,  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Dresden,  the  last  victory  of 
the  French  in  Germany ;  a  mere  flash, 
however,  and  utterly  worthless,  as  the 
event  proved,  in  the  face  of  Katzbach, 
Culm,  Grossbeeren,  Dennewitz,  and 
the  strong  body  of  Prussian  patrio- 
tism by  which  these  glorious  victories 
were  supported. 


In  the  following  letter,  Forster 
describes  the  entry  of  the  Prussians 
and  Russians  into  Dresden,  and  in- 
dulges in  a  few  severe  remarks  on 
the  French  policy  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  :— 

«'S8th  March. 
"  Hoch  lebe  Borussia  /—The  Bran- 
denburger  hussars,  Blueher*s  van- 
guard, have  just  entered.  The  Cos- 
sacks are  honest  fellows ;  but  give  me 
a  German  and  a  fbllow-countryman  to 
ring  a  glass  with  I  The  French  have 
now  evacuated  the  old  town  also  ;  the 
Russians  have  passed  at  two  points^ 
at  Meissen  below  and  Schandau  above, 
threatening  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Your  gallant  old  Blucher  speaksj  in 
faith,  a  different  language  from  what 
our  hncleut  perruqttes  here  drivel.  He 
has  put  forth  an  address  to  the  Saxons, 
which  stands  on  the  comer  of  eveiy 
street;  and  the  people  read  it  with 
great  intere£t,  from  the  fiery  youths  to  . 
the  cautions  old  Philistines,*  who 
shake  their  wise  heads  and  go  home. 
Had  we  only  a  great  character  here, 
a  Schill,  or  a  Yorck,  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  I  I  stiU  have 
hope  in  Thielmann:  he  has  been 
made  commandant  of  Torgau,  and 
has,  as  I  hear,  refused,  even  at  the 
king's  command,  to  admit  a  single 
Frenchman  into  the  fortress.  Sax- 
ony at  the  present  moment  can 
turn  the  balance  of  Europe.  We 
have  four  millions  of  inhabitants ;  let 
100,000,  or  only  50,000  of  these  be 
put  under  arms ;  our  brethren  in 
Franconia,  Hessia,  Westphalia,  are 
ready  to  join  us ;  we  should  possess  the 
Flchtelgebirg,  the  Thnringer  forest, 
the  Spessart,  and  the  Hartz.  Napoleon 
would  find  no  other  way  open  but 
through  the  Teutoburger  forest,  and 
there  should  the  French  tyranny — as 
erst  the  Roman — ^be  annihilated.  But 
good  words,  mere  words,will  do  nothing 
here.  Alexander  should  declare  to 
the  king  without  ceremony— <  appear 
in  Dresden  within  eight  days,  or  give 
up  all  hopes  of  calling  your  land  and 
throne  yours  any  longer  I '  This  were 
the  time  for  the  Ernestine  line  to  bring 
forward  its  claims ;  Protestant  Saxony 


*  This  students'  phrase,  which  bas  now  got  into  general  currency,  means  pedant, 
prig,  finical,  methodistical;  every  thing  narrow,  small,  stay-laced,  screwed,  formal, 
self-important.  Every  person  is  a  Philistine  that  is  not  a  good,  hearty^  substantia), 
honest  fellow. 
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yrovM  welcome  the  Duke  of  Weimar 
with  enthiuiasm." 

Ia  these  words  we  find  the  ^erxn  of 
that  policy  which  taught  the  diploma- 
tlstf  at  VieBua,  in  1816,  to  cut  Saxooy 
in  two,  and  give  one-half  to  Prussia. 
Various  opinions  have  been  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  justice  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. We,  for  our  part,  think 
that  the  King  of  Saxony  suffered  only 
what  he  deserved ;  we  thinks  however, 
also  with  many  Germans,  that  the 
appropriation,  or  spoliation,  having 
been  once  resolved  on,  it  would  have 
been  better,  both  for  Saxony  and 
Prussia,  and  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
that  it  had  been  done  thoroughly ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  that 
Lerd  Castlereagh  had  agreed  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  of  Saxony  to  Prussia, 
when  the  jealousy  of  Prance  and  the 
intriguing  spirit  of  Talleyrand  inter* 
fered.  What  evils  the  conduct  of  the 
King  of  Saxony  produced,  Hamburgh 
Alone  is  sufficient  witness.  Not  the 
Allies,  but  the  timid  policy  of  the 
Saxon  court,  was  to  blame  for  the  mi- 
series that  the  good  Hansestadt  suf- 
fered, subjected  a  second  time,  to  the 
lender  mercies  of  Davoust.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  contains  a  very  animated 
picture  of,  the  entry  of  the  Cossacks 
into  Hamburgh— all  joy  and  bright- 
ness, like  some  scenes  from  the  French 
Eevolution — to  be  changed,  how  8oon> 
into  utter  darkness  I 

«  W.  to  R. 

"  Hamburgh,  19Ui  March  1818. 

"  Hambui^h,  the  ancient,  noble^ 
free  Hanse-town,  has  cast  out  the  in- 
vader. The  French  eagles,  which 
Napoleen  planted  here  when  he  pro- 
nounced Hamburgh  the  fifth  imperial 
city,  have  yielded  to  the  old  town 
arms.  Yesterday  we  had  a  proces- 
sion into  the  town>  of  which  the  me- 
mory lives  in  me  to  this  day  like  a 
sort  of  intoxication.  Nevertheless,  I 
will  collect  myself  as  much  as  I  can, 
an4  give  you  a  plain  account  of  our 
doings.  The  entry  of  the  Russians 
Into  Berlin— the  universal  uprising  of 
^he  Prussian  nation — the  declaration 
of  Sweden  in  favoiur  of  the  good  cause^ 
and  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet, 
were  motives  enough  to  induce  the 
French  authorities  fo  leave  the  city  ; 
this  ^hey  did  on  the  12th,  and  in  such 
haste,  pat  they  left  six  cannons  on 
this  aide  of  the  Elbe  to  fall  into  the 


hands  of  our  Cossacks.     To  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  which 
arrived  on  the  16tb  at  our  headquar- 
ters. Colonel  Tettenbom  declared  that 
be  could  enter  into  no  negotiation  ex- 
cept with  the  legitimate  autliorities  of 
the  city.    When  the  deputies  returned 
with  this  answer,  the  municipality  that 
had    been    nominated   by    Napoleon 
immediately  resigned  their  offices,  and 
the  ancient  senate  was  restored.    Yes- 
terday, at  noon,  we  made  our  public 
entry  into  the  town  ;  and  I  ana  confi- 
dent  that  in  no  throng  of  battle  shall 
I  ever  come  into  greater  danger  than 
I  was  here  amid  the  flood  of  friendly 
salutations.  Sappermeni !   The  Ham- 
burghcrs  squeeze  the  hand  in  a  fashion 
that  1  shall  not  forget  to  my  dying 
day!     Since  Hamburgh  was  a  town 
with  walls,  never  has  such  joy  been; 
they  who  would  understand  such  ex- 
ultation,  must  have  themselves  felt  the 
yoke  under  which  they  had  so  long 
groaned.     A  company  of  thirty  bur- 
ghers had  come  out  on  horseback  to 
meet  the  Russians,  and  lead  them  tri- 
umphantly into  the  city.     As  we  came 
nearer  the  city  the  convoy  increased, 
and  a  vast  crowd  preceded  the  column 
with  loud  halloo  and  hurrah.     We 
soon  came  to  a  side-road  by  which  the 
Russians  were  to  enter  the  city.    At 
the  junction  of  the  two  roads  the 
Burgher  guard  was  drawn  up  on  horse- 
back, and  placed  duly  at  the  head  of 
the  column;   a  little  further  on  the 
Guild  of  Shooters  joined  the  troop, 
and  led  on   the  procession.     About 
half  a  mile  from  the  city,  we  were  met 
by  the  whole  citizens  in  a  body,  who 
filled    all   the    side-roads,    bypaths, 
fields,  and  gardens  round  about;  a 
continuous  hurrah  accompanied  onr 
progress,  while  the  Cossacks  sang  their 
merry  national  airs.     At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  gate,  a  deputation  de- 
livered to  the  colonel  the  keys  of  tbe 
city.     At  the  gate  stood  thirty  maid<* 
ens  clothed  in  white,  and  crowned  our 
commander  with  wreatlis.     Instantly 
shouts  of  joyful  acclamation  and  ap- 
plause bellowed  from  the  mighty  mul- 
titude ;  and  the  enthusiasm^  great  be- 
fore, rose  now  to  a  pitch  that  carried 
every  thing,  as  by  the  force  of  ma^, 
along  with  it.     Vivat  Alexander !  vi- 
vat  Frederic  William  I  our  ddiverers! 
our  saviours!     Loijg  live  the  Rus- 
sians I  lopg  live  the  Prussians !    Old 
Jliiglaud'for  everl     Long  live  Ham- 
burgh!   Hurrah,  and  agaip  hurrah! 
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shouted  thoasaBcIs  and  thousands  of 
Yoices^  till  the  air  trembled  with  joy. 
From  every  window  handkerchiefs 
y^ere  waving  numberless  ;  the  guilds 
and  corporaiions  displayed  their  gilt- 
teriog  banners;  hats  with  green 
branches  were  elevated  on  long  pole?, 
or  on  the  points  of  s words,  or  wero 
thrown  into  the  air  with  shouts  of 
joy.  All  the  beite  sounded^  and 
from  every  quarter  guns  and  mus- 
kets thundered  the  friendly  salute; 
and  hurrah  again,  and  vivat,  from  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  voices.  From 
«very  side  the  people  crowded  around 
*  us,  and  dressed  the  horses  of  the  offi- 
cers who  led  the  procession  with 
grreen  boughs,  and  the  ladies  threw 
flowers  and  wreaths  from  every  bal- 
cony. Many  I  saw  weeping  for  joy ; 
friends  and  strangers  embraced,  and 
irisbed  each  other  joy  to  have  lived 
and  seen  such  a  day.  To  have  lived 
and  seen  this,  is  indeed  enough  to  in- 
spire the  most  sceptical  with  faith  in 
fatherland.  What,  has  not  all  been 
done  to  annihilate  our  German  na- 
tionality ?  and,  alas !  w.e  must  con- 
fess it— did*  we  not  advance  half- 
way to  meet  the  French,  adopting 
with  pure  eagerness  their  fashions, 
their  follies,  and  their  flattering  arts, 
so  that  their  own  tyrant  found  us  half 
tamed  to  his  yoke,  and  seemed  to  place 
his  iron  foot  onlv  where  a  footstool 
was  already  placed  for  him?  But,  God 
be  praised  1  there  flows  yet  sound  blood 
in  German  veins ;  we  recover  our  re- 
collection and  our  self-esteem ;  and 
the  German  name  will  yet  come  to 
honour  in  the  history  of  the  world."* 
We  return  to  Dresden.  The  follow- 
ing letter  exhibits  Marshal  Bliicher 
announcing  himself  to  the  Saxons  in 
the  character  of  a  liberator  from  the 
censorship  of  the  press.  Literally 
the  spy- system  of  Napoleon  was  so 
terrible  and  so  severely  felt  through 
all  Germany,  that  even  military  Prussia 
could  stand  forward  agiainst  him  with 
aomething  like  the  front  of  free- mouth- 
ed Britain.  In  the  Congress  of  Vi> 
enna  also,  something  was  said  about 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Germany';  and 


there  is  a  vague  clause  to  the  same 
eifect  in  the  act  of  confederation  ;  but 
these  words  have  not  yet  become 
deeds. 

"  F.  to  Theodore. 

"  Drciden,  1st  April  181  J. 

''Just  this  minute  am  1  come  from 
General  Bliicher ;  and*  I  give  my 
counsel  to  every  one  who  wishes  to 
do  any  thing  substantial  here,  to  apply 
tQ  this  old  hack-blade  {haudegen;) 
a  more  noble  nature  was  never  in- 
carnated in  the  shape  of  a  Prussian 
hussar.  I  know  you  will  laugh  at  the 
important  business  I  transacted  With 
the  Prussian  generalissimo;  but  I 
must  tell  my  tale  : — I  had  written 
about  a  dozen  other  songs  in  the  same 
burschtkose  tone  as  that  which  I  sent 
you;t  but  though  Davoust  was  off 
and  away,  and  the  Cossacks  held  both 
the  old  and  new  town,  the  small 
anxiety  of  the  censorship  refused  the 
necessary  imprimatur.  In  this  need, 
what  could  be  more  opportune  for  me 
than  the  proclamation  of  General  Blii- 
cher, in  which  he  expressly  announces 
to  the  Saxons  the  return  of  the  raEB- 
soM  OF  THE  PRESS.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  here  in  person,  I 
too)L  the  liberty  to  send  him  my  MS., 
requesting  his  sanction  to  put  it  to 
press ;  and^  of  course,  not  forgettinjf 
to  appeal  to  the  terms  of  his  own  prp- 
clamation.  The  next  morning  I  re- 
ceived mj  MS.  with  the  following 
answer : — 

« *  Among  the  many  signs  of  true 
German  feeling  which  I  have  met 
with  since  I  entered  Saxony,  I  prize 
none  more  highly  than  the  confidence 
you,  respected  sir,  have  shown  in  me, 
by  your  yesterday's  request  in  the 
matter  of  the  war-songs.  I  not  only 
authorize,  but  order  these  composi- 
tions to  be  printed.  The  present  note 
shall  serve  as  a  warrant  to  the 
printers. 

*  Blvcrer.' 

"  An  orderly  jager  brought  me  this 
note,  and  imagine  my  astonishment 
when  I  recognized  under  the  military 
costume  our  old  friend  B r,  the 


*  The  Hamburgh  epiiode  is  well  sketched  in  ''  The  Year  of  Liberation.  London: 
DnncaD,  1832." — A  graphic  and  vigorons  work,  attributed  to  Dr  Croly. 

t  Some  of  Forster's  songs  yi\\\  be  found  in  most  of  the  commoa  collections  of  pa- 
triotic melodies.  They  will  live  long  after  more  finished  eompositioiis  shall  have  been 
forgotten.  With  those  of  Amdt,  Folten,  KSmer,  and  others,  they  fonn  a  sort  of 
lyrical  Iliad  of  the  time. 
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Candidatus  Theologim  -with  whom  we 
bad  80  many  excursions  among  the 
hillB !  From  him  I  learned  enough  to 
encourage  me  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Blucher's  quarters,  and  return 
thanks  personally  for  his  attention. 
I  found  the  old  gentleman  at  break- 
fast, assisting  his  digestion  by  receiv- 
ing various  reports.  Among  so  many 
brilliant  hussars  and  jfigers  I  looked 
very  blank.  When  1  was  presented 
to  him,  and  had  thanked  him  formally, 
he  laid  his  hand  with  great  friendliness 
oir  my  shoulder.  '  Nur  immer  mun» 
ter,  drauflos  gesangenf — '  Be  always 
hearty,  and  ever  have  a  song  ready,' 
he  said :  <it  scatters  fire  among  the  pco- 
ple-^tbis  is  a  time  when  all  sleepers 
must  be  roused,  this  man  with  a  song, 
that  man  with  a  sword.'  «  Your  ex- 
cellency does  not  imagine,*  I  replied, 
'that  I  have  not  an  arm  as  well  as  a 
throat.  I  am  waiting  for  Lutzow's 
corps,  which  I  intend  to  join.'  *  So 
much  the  better,'  cried  he ;  *  we  may 
hobnob  it  (austossen)  immediately 
as  full  brothers.'  And  with  that  he 
forced  me  to  drink  good  fellowship 
with  him.  A  better  omen  to  com- 
mence my  campaign  with  I  could  not 
have  desired. 

"  After  this,  I  went  to  Arnold's 
printing  establishment,  and  the  songs 
wUl  be  out  to-morrow. 

''The  king's  address  has  had  a 
wonderful  effect  here.  He  appeals  to 
all  Germany ;  and  every  where  ho  will 
find  the  public  heart  reiterate  to  his 
caU.  Soon  to  meet  again, 
*«  Thine, 

"F.  F. 

**  From  to-day  a  Royal  Prussian 
Volunteer." 

The  next  letter  is  on  the  march; 
and,  as  a  lucky  omen  on  such  fateful 
expedition,  Forster  rejoices  to  en- 
counter— Goethe. 

"  F.  to^is  Sister  in  A. 

"  Blvouack  near  Menebuiv, 
SOih  AprU  1813. 

"Dear  Sister— The  11th  April, 
the  birth-day  of  our  dear  father,  was 
the  da^of  my  march  out  of  Dresden. 
Oh, it  18  a  noble  life  this  soldier's  life  1  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  man  can  allow 
hlmielf  to  be  shut  in  behind  the  desk 
and  behind  the  stove,  in  civil  fashion  I 
What  I  knew  only  as  poetry,  or  as  past, 
whose  return  was  impossible,  I  now 
experience  as  real  present  truth ;  I 
feel  myself  transported  into  the  time 


of  the  crusades  ;  I  know  that  faith  in 
fatherland  also  is  a  religion.^  And 
what  an  inward  transformation  of 
the  whole  man,  has  this  crusade  for 
freedom  and  fatherland  not  worked  in 
all !  You  would  scarcely  know  them 
again,  these  old  renowners  of  Jena 
and  Halle,  who  formerly  knew  no 
more  glorious  boast  than  to  drink  out 
so  and  so  mauy  mugs  of  beer,  to 
scratch  their  cheeks  in  so  and  so  many 
boyish  duels,  and  so  and  so  many 
times  to  havo  smashed  the  rector's 
windows.  They  stand  now  proper 
men,  in  rank  and  file,  obedient  to  a 
wise  command  ;  and  our  whole  exist- 
ence has  received  a  practical  consecra- 
tion, of  which  formerly  we  had  no  con- 
ception; with, all  this  we  are  merry 
enough — mad  if  you  will,  attimes.  We 
sing  our  old  Burschen  songs, '  av/der 
goidenen  Freiheit  wohl ! '  as  before,  but 
the  Landesvaier,  and  the  sword  laden 
with  caps,  have  now  a  meaning  altoge- 
ther difi'erent  from  what  they  had  be- 
side the  famous  tun  of  Heidelberg,  or 
at  the  election  of  a  magisier  bibendiaX 
Lichtenhain. 

"  What  was  my  joy,  you  may  guess, 
in  meeting  Theodore  again  I — The 
leave-taking  from  his  parents,  from 
his  sister,  and  yet  more  from  his  be- 
loved bride,  was  hard.  Verily,  when 
one  has  made  such  offerings  as  these, 
one's  own  bleeding  heart  can  weigh 
but  little  in  the  scale. 

**  On  the  day  before  the  march,  I 
sat  an  hour  with  him ;  his  sister,  a 
fond  kind-hearted  girl,  was  painting 
his  portrait ;  she  is .  a  scholar  of  the 
famous  Graff,  and  paints  excellently 
in  oil.  On  a  sudden,  with  a  loud 
scream,  she  drops  the  brush,  and  falls 
into  a  convulsive  fit  of  weeping. 
<  For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter  ?' 
cried  the  poet,  and  sprang  towards 
her.  She  took  her  handkerchief,  and, 
still  weeping  and  trembling,  pressed 
it  to  his  brow.  '  Here  it  is  gushing,' 
she  said,  sobbing.  '  I  saw  it ;  you  are 
wounded ;  you  bleed  J ' — and  then  by 
degrees  recollecting  herself,  she  said, 
'  Alas,  my  sick  fancy,  my  indescrib- 
able love  for  thee  I  As  I  was  painting, 
and  pictured  you  out  to  my  thoughts 
more  than  to  my  eye,  I  lost  all  percep- 
tion of  reality ;  I  saw  you  wounded 
in  battle  ;  with  open  eyes  I  dreamt  1 ' 
Theodore,  with  his  ready  cheerful 
humour,  sought  to  turn  off  the  evil 
omen.  '  It  is  plain  you  aro  gifted  with 
clairvoyance,  dear  sister.     I  deal  in 
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the  black  art^-get  me  a  cup  of  coffee 
as  black  as  you  can  make  it,  and  paint 
on  while  I  am  sipping.'  Emma  went 
and  brought  the  beverage ;  and  Theo- 
dore was  inexhaustible  in  all  sorts  of 
playful  prophecies. 

**  Concerning  my  first  march,  I 
must  give  you  a  few  incidents.  I  am 
one  of  a  company  which  a  venerable 
professor  from  Berlin,  by  name  Mark« 
wort»  commands,  not  as  captain,  but 
as  corporal;  we  are  to  choose  our 
officers  afterwards  ourselves,  when  we 
have  seen  who  is  the  man  of  most  fire 
and  firmness  for  the  occasion.  We 
marched,  fifty  men  strong,  as  the 
avant-guard.  Early  in  the  morning, . 
aud  as  soon, as  we  were  clear  of  the 
city,  we  formed  ourselves  in  a  cirdo ; 
the  old  corporal  in  the  centre  pro* 
nounced  a  short  prayer;  and  after 
that  we  sang  the  old  church  hymn — 
'  Verzage  nicht  du  hauJUin  klein.* 
A  beautiful  and  impressive  hymn, 
most  appropriate  for  us,  and  remark- 
able no  less  for  its  historical  than  for 
its  moral  significancy ;  for  Gustavus 
Adolphus  himself  composed  it,  and 
his  brave  Swedes  sang  it  on  the  morn- 
ing before  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  Then, 
on  the  road,  we  sang  all  sorts  of 
merry  jager-songs — the  most  po- 
pular is  Pouque's. 

'  Frisch  auf  zum  fid'hiichw  Jagen, 

Em  ist  sehon  an  der  zeit-* 
"  That  Theodore  is  not  behind- 
hand in  supplying  us  with  first-rate 
songs,  you  may  well  suppose.  Some  ' 
of  mine  also  are  received  into  the  noble 
fellowship.  Our  first  night's  quarters 
were  at  Meissen.  A^ood  shake-down 
of  straw  was  prepared ;  for,  from  this 
day  forward,  we  are  all  bound  to  sleep 
no  more  on  down.  The  sooner  a  sol- 
dier learns  to  '  endure  hardness  *  the 
better.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  ja- 
ger-homs  woke  us  ;  and  presently  we 
stood  all  again  in  rank  and  file.  Some, 
however,  made  very  sour  faces ;  and 
W.  said  to  me,  in  all  seriousness,  <  That 
sounds  very  pretty,  with  God,  king, 
and  fatherland;  but,  without  coffee, 
I  don't  think  we  can  make  much  way.' 
Some  of  those  who  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  their  comfortable  cup 
before  starting,  hailed  this  remark  with 
a  hearty  laugh ;  for  my  part  I  rejoice 
.  on  the  present  occasion,  that  I  am 
a  slave  neither  of  coffee-cups  nor  of 
cherry-stick.  My  father  surely  fore- 
saw that  I  should  early  be  rejoiced  to 
act  the  soldier. 

**  We  had  just  finished  our  morn- 


ing hymn  before  the  Gasthof,  where 
our  corporal  was  quartered,  when  I 
saw  a  man  mounting  into  an  extra 
post,  whose  features  appeared  familiar 
to  me.  Scarcely  comd  I  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  saw — Goethe.  As  the 
friend  of  his  son,  and  as  a  favourite 
beau  of  his  dance-loving  wife  at  balis» 
I  had  been  often  in  his  house  ;  but  how 
he,  who  of  airmen  loves  peace,  should 
have  got  himself  into  the  middle  of 
our  war  hurly-burly,  I  know  not  how 
to  explain.  I  thought  I  must  be  mis- 
taken ;  the  more  that  he  had  drawn 
the  military  cap  far  over  his  face,  and 
had  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  Rus- 
sian general's  cloak,  with  red  collar : 
but  when  I  saw  his  little  secretary, 
friend  John,  mount  the  curricle  after 
him,  I  was  assured  there  could  be  no 
blunder ;  so  I  made  the  important  dis- 
covery straightway  to  my  comrades. 
I  then,  assuming  the  air  of  an  orderly 
officer,  approached  the  carriage,  and 
said — '  I  intimate  to  your  Excellency 
that  a  division  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Volunteers  of  the  Black  Jager,  on  their 
march  to  Leipzig,  is  drawn  up  before 
your  quarters,  and  wishes  to  pay  the 
honours  to  your  Excellency.'  The 
corporal  gave  the  word  of  command 
— present  arms  !«-and  I  called  *  Long 
LivB  Goethe,  the  poet  of  poets!' 
The  whole  company  then  joined  with 
hurrah  and  horn.  He  touched  his  cap 
with  the  air  of  a  general,  and  nodded 
kindly.  A  second  time  I  approached 
'  him,  and  said, — *  Your  incognito  has 
proved  no  defence  to  your  ExceUency. 
The  Black  JSger  have  sharp  eyes; 
and  to  encounter  Goethe  at  the  out- 
set|of  our  march,  was  too  good  an  omen 
to  be  neglected.  We  crave  your 
blessing  on  our  arms.'  «  Right 
heartily,'  he  replied.  I  gave  him  my 
rifle  and  hunting-knife :  he  laid  his 
hand  on  it,  and  said — '  March'  with 
God,  and  all  good  attend  your  stout 
German  courage  I*  With  that  we 
gave  him  another  vivat ;  he  waved  his 
hand  and  was  gone.  Where  was  he 
going?" 

Where  was  Goethe  going  ? — to 
Carlsbad,  of  course,  to  drink  drnmly 
waters,  and  study  stones  and  stratifi- 
cation. He  had  seen  cannon-balls 
enough  at  Valmy  in  179!2.  Oar 
next  letter  is  from  the  famous  Amdt, 
the«  most  popular  among  the  popular 
singers  of  that  stirring  age.  We  hare 
been  induced  to  insert  it,  both  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  who  still 
lives  and  writes,  and  as  containing,  in 
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a  few  lines,  a  veiy  graphic  Bkotch  of 
the  immortal  Stein.  This  man,  liko 
Arndt  himself  and  Blucher,  was  a 
genuine  son  of  the  time>  strongs  yi- 
gorons,  decided^  and  glowing  with 
impatient  fire. 

**  EavpsT  MAuaicB  Aendt  to  his 
Brother,  FacosaicK  Aendt,  Bur- 
gomaster  at  Bergen,  in  RU^en, 

««  Dresden,  S4lh  April  181& 
^*  Dbar  BaoTHER, — Here  am  I  now 
for  two  weeks.  My  last  from  Konigs- 
berg  yon  will  have  received.  We  are 
now  on  the  Elbe,  in  dear  old  Deutsch- 
land,  in  the  full  hurly-burly  and  quick 
march  of  the  things  that  are,  and  shall 
be.  You  know  by  what  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances  I  became  connected  with 
the  minister  Yon  Stein.  I  now  belong 
to  hb  diplomatico- military  headquar« 
tors,  so  to  speak,  and  we  are  billeted 
with  the  most  worthy  man  in  the  town, 
the  superior  appeal  councillor,  Kor- 
ner^  who  has  given  ns  something  much 
better  than  good  lodgings— a  gallant 
singer  and  soldier,  in  the  person  of 
bis  only  son  Theodore,  fit  for  business 
when  God  begins  to  move  powerfnlly 
in  the  great  world.  And  where  God 
moves^  God's  diaconus  also  (the  devil, 
as  you  used  to  say)  begins  his  by- play. 
Vour  worthy  brother  is  besieged  by  a 
whole  flood  of  madness  and  folly  in  all 
shapes,  rattling  in  upon  ns  like  very 
bail.  What  do  they  not  expect  from 
one  of  us  ? — as  if  a  sensible  man  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  world  but  execute 
nonsense  as  fast  as  idle  brains  can 
scheme  it  I  And  then  my  master-^a 
singular  old  gentleman^  not  easily  to 
be  dealt  with,  I  warrant  yon.  Have 
I  ever  painted  him  for  your  edifica- 
tion ?  He  is  a  real  spurting  fire-head, 
a  sort  of  esquire  Luther,  (ritter  Lu^ 
ther,)  no  unworthy  twin-brother  of  the 
monk  Luther;  vicuent,  abrupt, looking 
straight  through  things — a  mighty 
heart,  and  a  yet  more  mighty  con- 
science for  God  and  fatherland — one 
that  will  never  take  a  prudent  round- 
about, much  less  a  sneaking  back- 
road  to  a  place ;  and  for  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  world,  will  not  budge 
one  inch  from  the  straipfht  line  of 
what  is  right ;  and  yet  it  is  but  sel- 
dom that  one  can  march  straight  up 
to  a  point.  Now  you  may  imaging, 
in  these  days,  what  a  host  of  very 
zealous  people  we  have  got,  who  think 
they  have  a  peculiar— each  the  most 
peculiar — vocation  from  Heaven,  to 
iorge'th«  dblooated  limbs  of  the  age 


into  propriety.  A  fiery  man,  like 
Stein»  must  be  goaded  into  madness, 
one  should  think,  by  the  multitudinouty 
of  absurdities  with  whioh  even  the  best 
men  will  besiege  him.  Bnt  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  he  has  trained  himaelf  to 
patience.  He  says  quite  cooli j — *  Die 
hanonen  und  tromptten  wtrdtn  du 
schon  iurecht  bhsen,*  *  The  cannons 
and  trumpets  will  blow  all  that  right 
soon ;  *  and  I  think  he  is  right.  Bnt  I  am 
not  so  easily  acquitted  of  my  duties.  All 
the  dust  and  dut  and  stench  must  first 
come  through  my  hands,  (no  amell  of 
powder  can  bo  half  so  bad.)  Page 
upon  page  of  written  monstrosity  I 
must  wade  through,  and  give  a  re- 
port of  to  him.  The  greater  part  of 
these  supererogations  be  then,  after 
scanning  them  for  a  few  minutes  with 
bis  eyes,  falls  upon  like  an  enraged 
Ibn,  tears  them  into  the  smallest 
pieces,  and  scatters  them  abont  bis 
chair. 

<*  And  I,  great  and  important  per- 
sonage 1— -what  am  I  here  ?  An  iadi« 
TiduA  tone  in  the  world-trumpet  con- 
cert—a single  stone  sticking  by  the 
ribs  of  the  great  mountain  of  the  age. 
Ludicrous  enough,  that  some  fine  gen- 
tlemen conceit  themselves  I  have  di- 
plomatic talent.  Scarcely  might  I  say 
that  my  master  has  it.    •     .     . 

5*  Adieu  I 

*'  E.  M.  A. 
"  P.  3.  —  The  Lutzowera  pass 
through  every  day — gaJlantyoatbs ; — 
some,  too,  from  our  quarter ;  among 
pthers  Ludwig  Muhlenfels,  onrneigfa- 
bour*s  son. 

"  At  this  very  momentf  there  is  a 
loud  trumpeting.  I  and  ^e  Komers 
rush  to  the  window.  Milaradowitch 
is  riding  through  with  ten  thousand 
dragoons  and  cuirassiers.  I  keep  busy 
at  my  old  trade,  sending  out  fiery  dra- 
gons to  the  Rhine  and  to  the  Danube ; 
the  south  and  west  of  Germaoy  are 
still  immovable— the  fire  n^ust  burn 
tbdr  nails  a  little  more  closely  before 
they  budge.'* 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  great 
actions.  Neither  party  was  willmg 
to  delay — a  first  decisive  blow  was  of 
infinite  importance  to  each;  to  Na- 
poleon, every  thing;  to  the  Allies, 
much.  The  battle  of  Lutzen  was 
fought  on  the  2d  May.  It  is  not  our- 
design,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  at- 
tempt a  sketch  of  the  campaign,  or 
philosophize,  as  a  civilian  may,  on  the 
tactics  and  results  of  the  great  and 
decisive  series  of  combats  thai  it  don* 
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tains.  Our  aim  has  been,  to  show  the 
spirit  out  of  which  the  war  arose ;  and 
the  reader  will  dou^Aess  agree  with 
U8  in  thinking,  that  it  was  a  spirit 
which  a  few  reverses  in  the  field  could 
sever  subdue.  Not  an  aripjr  or  armies 
slood  now  up  against  Napoleop,  but  a 
whole  FBOPLs.  Henee  the  determined 
and  unflincbiDg  resbtance  which  every 
where  met  him :  he  gained  two  bat- 
tle8»  LiUzen  and  Bautzen,  but  he  did 
not  beat  the  enemy.  At  Lutzen,  in 
the  face  of  superior  numbers*  and 
fresh  troops,  the  Allies  kept  their 
^rouud  firmly,  and  maintained  the 
field  of  battle  all  night,  as  Wellington 
would  doubtless  have  done  bad  filii- 
cher  not  arrived,  at  Waterloo ;  at 
Bautzen,  they  were  forced  to  yield 
the  ground ;  but  retreated  in  the  best 
order,  and  with  unbroken  spirit.  Both 
parties  required  rest  after  such  bloody 
encounters;  but  Napoleon  required 
the  armistice  more  than  the  Allies. 

Our  letters  do  pot  carry  us  farther 
than  this  first  act,  or  two  acts  let  us 
rather  8ay>  of  the  drama.  Hostilities 
were  remitted  on  the  4  th  June ;  but 
after  that  date,  the  French  most 
shamefully  attacked  the  troop  of  Black 
Jagers,  as  they  were  returning  to 
Silesia,  at  Kitzig,  sear  Zeitz,  iu  Sax- 
ony; and  in  this  encounter,  Korner 
was  severely  wounded.  Our  collec- 
tion closes  with  a  letter  from  Forster 
to  the  poet's  father,  written  on  the 
day  after  the  affair : — 

*'  F.  to  THEODoaB's  Father. 

*•  1901  June  1819. 

"  Keep  yourself  easy :  Theodore 
is  safe.  I  owe  my  own  safety  jto  a 
Saxon  officer,  who  has  undertaken  to 
bring  these  lines  surely  and  speedily 
.to  you. 

**  A  more  shameful  piece  of  treach- 
ery than  Napoleon  has  perpetrated 
against  us>  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
.  whole  history.  The  landwirth  Hofer» 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  bookseller 
Palm,  the  officers  who  accpmpanied 
SchiU, — all  these  were,  at  least,  con- 
demned according  to  the  forms  of 
justice  before  th^y  were  delivered 
over  to  his  hangmen.  Again&t  us  he 
h^  let  out  the  long  leash  of  his 
bloodhounds,  after  his  generals  h^d 
given  Major  Lutzow  their  word  of 
honour  tW  no  hostile  movement 
/should  be  made  agidnst  us  j  and,  when 
we  were  lying  quite  defenceless,  he  sent 
five  thousand  against  five  hundred,  and 
begaji  to  butcher  as  sy0teq»»ticajly. 
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"  Never  has  the  right  of  nations 
been  more  shamefully  violated. 
Theodore  wajs  dispatched  to  parley 
with  'General  Poumier.  The  gene- 
ral received  him  with  the  cry,— 
JUarmUtice  p<mr  tout  ie  monde  fxcepte 
pour  V0U8I  and  before  Theodore 
could  draw  his  sword,  he  had  receiv- 
ed a  heavy  blow  on  the  head.  We 
struck  in  with  repeated  blowp,  and 
cut  out  him  and  the  major  from  the 
thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
major  was  lying,  having  been  torn 
from  his  horse,  on  the  ground ;  a 
trusty  uhlan  gave  him  his  horse,  and 
we  hastened  on  to  save  Theodore.  It 
was  already  dark ;  our  littlp  band  was 
scattered  ;  but  we  had  the  advantage 
of  a  near  wood  tp  cover  us.  W9 
bore  Theodore  off,  bound  for  the 
moment,  as  we  hest  could.  Two 
woodcutters  supplied  ns  with  some 
suits  of  boors'  clothe?.  Under  this 
disguise  we  brought  Theodore  into 
the  village  of  Gross- Zschocber,  in  the 
possession  pf  the  French.  From  this 
place  I  sent  information  to  Dr 
Wendler,  in  Leipzig:  and,  danger- 
pus  as  the  business  was  for  t^is  true 
German,  l^e  at  once  r<(ceived  the 
sufferer  into  his  house :  and  there  he 
is  safe.  Every  preparation  has  been 
made  to  bring  him  to  Carlsbad. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  lieu- 
tenant. Von  C z,  I  am  tQ  enter 

the  French  camp  to-iporrow  wjth  a 
cpntributipn  of  straw,  disguised  as  a 
country  lad ;  and  as  soon  as  I  shall 
have  reached  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  I 
will  swim  over  to  our  friends. 

"  Armistice,  therefore,  be  it ;  but 
no  peace!  For  this  shameful  deed 
we  must  first  have  our  revenge. 

« Thine,  F." 

And  their  revenge  camQ.  The 
fate  of  Napoleon,  we  agree  with 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was 
*'  decided  entirely  and  irrevocably  " 
at  Leipzic.  —  Should  the  German 
Pandora,  among  its  many  gifts,  fur- 
nish us  with  any  sjietcbes  of  the 
progress  and  ponclusion  of  Uie  war, 
in  any  way  equal  in  interest  to 
these  pictures  of  its  grand  rising,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  do  our  duty  in  mak- 
ing the  ]Sngliah  reader  aware  of  their 
existence.  Were  it  pnlv  for  thegake 
of  variety,  we  Imagme  the  veriest  de- 
votee of  fashionable  fiction  in  three 
yolumes  will  bo  ready  to  receive, 
with  hearty  welcome^  ^uch  glowing 
pag^  ix!9Vfk  the  grieat  l)ook  of  r^oality* 
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A  FEW  HOURS  AT  HAMPTON  COUET^ 


How  many^  and  those  too- who  pro- 
fess to  be  loyers  of  art*  speak  of  the 
cartoonsy  who  have  ne?er  seen  them ; 
and  yet  they  may  be  enjoyed  at  less 
trouble  and  cost  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  fooleries  and  buffooneries  that 
are  crowded  with  visiters !  The  South- 
ampton railroad  and  an  omnibus  will 
'set  you  down  at  Hampton  Court  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  difficulty  is  not 
to  get  there,  but  to  return.  There  is 
so  much  to  enjoy«  that  it  must  be  lefb 
with  reluctance.  It  is  a  noble  thing 
to  have  Hampton  Court  open  to  the 
public— the  palace — ^the  gardens — and 
even  the  park— the  pictures — to  say 
nothing  of  the  associations  connected 
with  it :  its  retirement  from  the  noise 
and  stir  of  the  great  hive — the  "  fu« 
mum,  et  opes,  strepitumque" — render 
it  a  scene  of  enchantment.  It  is  like  a 
palace  from  the  romance  of  Ariosto> 
where  all  was  to  be  had  at  a  wish. 
If  poor,  you  are  made  rich  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  all  is  your  own.  You  walk 
through  richest  galleries  and  rooms 
furnished  with  the  greatest  treasures 
of  the  world,  and  are  not  asked  a  ques- 
tion .  You  feel  the  luxury  of  a  proprietor, 
without  the  burdens  of  the  property. 
You  are  a  prince,  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
tail of  keeping  up  the  establishment  is 
kept  out  of  your  sight:  you  enjoy, 
without  repining  either  at  the  cost  or 
trouble.  You  know  not  how  the  walks 
are  kept  in  order — but  there  they  are. 
All  you  see  are  your  invited  and  well* 
behaved  company ;  you  know  Uiat  they 
are  gratified ;  ydu  have  no  responsi- 
bility ;  and,  if  the  heart  can  be  at  ease 
from  extraneous  cares,  you  are  sensible 
that  none  will  meet  you  here.  You 
are  really  **  monarch  of  all  you  sur- 
vey," and  "  your  right  there  is  none 
to  dispute.*'  Hampton  Court  has  thus 
its  return  of  sunshine.  Retributive 
justice  makes  recompense  for  all  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done.  The  be- 
neficent and  magnificent  spirit  of  Wol- 
sey  now  triumphs.  The  architecture 
is  indeed  mutilated ;  but  what  remains 
is^  happy  in  containing  treasures  infi- 
nitely greater  than  those  removed.  If 
there  were  nothing  here  but  the  car. 
toons,  Hampton  Court  might  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  richest  palaces  in 
the  world.  PoorWolseyl  The  sour 
and  the  spiteful  to  any  outward  honour 


of  Church,  State,  and  the  liberal  arts, 
still  rave  at  the  name  of  the  '*  proud 
and  pampered  churchman,"  and  his 
ambition — fellows  that  have  not  the 
smallest  conception  of  tho  ambition  of 
such  a  mind  as  the  cardinal^s.  It 
would  be  worth  dissecting:  for  it  is 
a  history  of  itself,  of  greater  depth 
than  most  men  can  fathom.  If  it  were 
a  personal  ambition,  it  enlarged  his 
personality,  drew  within  its  compass  a 
large  society,  with  which  it  was  iden- 
tified in  every  enjoyment,  and  for  the 
loss  of  whose  happiness  it  felt  keenly, 
as  in  reality  a  part  of  its  own.  We 
give  things  names — and  ill  names  too 
— aud  choose  to  call  pride,  that  ail 
may  scoff  at  it,  what  in  fact  is  In  its 
nature  too  complicated  to  have  a  name. 
In  Wolsey  it  was  a  compound  of  va- 
rious noble  and  excellent  feelings, 
erowned  with  ability  and  power,  ^ 
enlai^ed  to  a  beneficence  far  out  of 
sight  of  self,  and  ever  alive  to  grand 
and  immortal  purposes.  Wolsey  had 
self-love — and  who  has  not?  True; 
but  he  loved  himself,  and  prided  him- 
8olf»  and  honoured  himself,  not  out  of 
low  gratification,  but  as  an  idea  of  his 
own  creation,  (juite  set  apart  from  the 
low  and  grovelhng  lust  of  praise,  as  an 
image  of  history  even  created  by  him- 
self, and  to  be  maintained  and  support- 
ed  throughout  with  the  propriety,  in 
all  parts  and  movements,  that  a  great 
dramatist  would^  attach  to  his  ideal 
character,  the  coinage  of  a  genius  that 
seeks  something  above  the  common 
world.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that 
Wolsey*s  grandeur  had  but  himself  for 
its  object?  His  great  mind  would 
have  been  weary  in  a  week  of  such  a 
poor  aim.  He  used  magnificence  as  a 
means — and  because  he  was  of  a  mag- 
nificent nature,  and  all  the  materi^ 
of  his  mind  were  magnificent — and  be 
used  them,  ready  ever  to  bring  out 
magnificent^  conceptions.  And  the 
true  greatness  of  his  character  was  in 
this — that  the  kindliest  affections  still 
found  their  natural  play  in  his  heart ; 
a  heart  that,  had  it  been  of  common 
capacity  only,  must  have  been  too  full 
with  the  pride  heaped  upon  if,  to  the 
suffocation  of  the  better  feelings.  And 
what  had  he  not  to  contend  with? 
**  Some  are  bom  to  greatness,  and 
some  have  it  thrust  upon  them  :**  but. 
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when  it  is  00  tbrast,  can  all  bear  the 
bnrden  ?  If  it  be  answered^  nor  did 
Wolsey— we  deny  it.  He  bore  it  well ; 
and  to  his  historical  character  great- 
ness ever  did^  does«  and  will  attach 
itself,  as  an  essential  quality,  and 
spread,  moreoyer,  some  of  its  super* 
abundant  brightness  oyer  £ngland*s, 
and  eyen  the  world's  honour,  begot- 
ten and  cherished  by  him  while  he 
Hyed ;  and,  now  that  he  is  dead,  the 
greater  through  him.  But  Wolsey 
raised  himself.  He  could  not  but  rise : 
his  abilities  were  rare.  And  how  hard 
is  it  to  cast  off  the  weeds  of  early  ha- 
bits, of  low  station  and  poverty,  and 
to  assume  of  one's  own  will,  and  wear 
well  too,  and  as  if  born  to  it,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  highest  dignity  I  To  fit 
the  mind  to  every  situation,  and  as  re- 
mote as  possible  from  that  in  which  it 
originally  grew,  is  the  acquirement  of 
a  master  spirit — and  this  had  Wolsey. 
Shakspeare,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  paints  the  man  :— 

"  Chafnb,   This  night  be  makes  a  sap- 
per, and  a  great  one. 
To  many  lords  and  ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom.  111  assure 
you. 
LoveL  That  churchman  bears  a  boun- 
teous mind  indeed, 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds 

us; 
His  dews  fall  every  where." 

King  Henry  VIII. 

The  Great  Masterof  Nature, though 
compelled  to  make  the  character  of 
Wolsey  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
his  play,  and  has  put  all  the  evil  that 
could  be  said  agaiust  the  cardinal  into 
tho  mouths  of  his  adversaries,  has, 
after  all,  given  a  true  and  high  name 
to  that  great  man,  and  has  judiciously- 
published  its  admission  from  thesuf- 
tering  queen :— . 

"  Griffith.  This  cardinal, 

Tht>ugh  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubt- 
edly 

Was  fashionM  to  much  honour.  From 
his  cradle 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuad- 
ing: 

Lofty  an^  sour  to  them  that  loved  him 
not; 

But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet 
as  summer. 

And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 

(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  ma- 
dam. 
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He  was  most  princely :  Bver  witness  for 

him 
Those  twins  of  leirning,  that  he  raised  in 

you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  l_one  of  which  fell 

with  him. 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it  i 
The  other,  though  unfiniih'd,  yet  so  fa* 

mous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  K« 

virtue. 
His  overthrow   heapM  happiness    upott 

him; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  him* 

self. 
And  found  the  bleisldness  of  being  little  s 
And  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing 

God. 

A'atA.— Whom  I   most   hated  living, 
thou  hast  made  me. 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty, 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour :   Peace  be  witte 
hunl" 

This  gives,  perhaps,  the  truest  por- 
trait of  Wolsey ;  yet  are  the  dignified 
virtues  of  his  character  not  magnified^ 
Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this,  if  wa 
consider  the  nearness  of  the  time  when 
this  was  written ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
the  first  play  acted  in*  the  great  hall 
was  this  very  play  of  Henry  VIIL,. 
before  that  very  kiug^s  daughter,  and* 
that  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  ac- 
tors, it  must  be  owned  that  the  au- 
thor was  in  a  strait  of  no  little  difii.- 
cuUv. 

The  death  of  Buckingham,  with  tho' 
exception  of  the  general  sin  of  his* 
ambition,  set  and  jeweled  as  it  were 
in  bright  virtues,  seems  alone  to  press- 
with  strong  suspicion  upon  Wojsey*s> 
fame ;  and  here  we  can  scarcely  con- 
demn, not  being  certain  of  the  fact» 
either  for  or  against  that  event.  There* 
may  be,  too,  a  cIujb  to  his  pride  and 
ostentation  in  the  character  of  the* 
king  he  had  to  please,  and  to  entice^ 
to  better  and  greater  acts  than  wa» 
Quite  consistent  with  the  royal  nature. 
We  know  not  how  much  Wolsey^ 
might  have  assumed,  as  a  charm  to* 
accomplish  a  wisely-conceived  end. 
That  he  coveted  the  papal  throno- 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  ambi^ 
tion  there  may  have  been  honourable, 
and  emanating  from  a  conscious  power* 
and  fitness  to  govern  ;  and  there  can= 
be  no  doubt  of  his  desires  to  have  em- 
ployed his  power  for  the  real  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  civilization ;  and 
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he  it  observed,  that  with  Wolsey  fell 
the  whole  character  of  the  king. 
What  wretches  he  had  about  htm,  and 
what  a  brute  did  he  become;  when  the 
Bidutary,  the  preserving  inAuence  of 
the  greater  midd  was  remoyed !  All 
Henr/s  atrocities  were  after  Wolsey's 
fail.  And  this  great  man  had  not  to 
deal  with  mankind  as  they  are  now ; 
but  in  times  which  it  now  even  re-* 
quires  labour  and  study  to  understand, 
and  are  therefore  not  at  all  felt  by 
many,  and  but  inadequately  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  right  judgment 
by  any ;  that  is,  we  cannot  easily  con- 
vey our  acquired  knowledge  into  our 
feeling,  so  as  to  carry  it  with  us 
through  the  history  of  those  times. 
There  is  something  extremely  pathe- 
tic, and  of  great  and  beautiful  simpli- 
'city,  in  the  speech  of  Wolsey  to  his 
retinue^  in  his  disgrace.  In  his  epis* 
copal  habit,  he  called  all  together, 
gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  chaplains,  and 
addressed  them  from  a  great  window 
at  the  upper  end  of  his  chamber. 
Thus  says  Cavendish: — *'  Beholding 
his  goodly  number  of  servants,  he 
6ould  not  speak  unto  them,  until  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks;  which 
being  perceived  by  his  servants,  caus^ 
ed  fountains  of  tears  to  gush  out  ot 
their  sorrowful  eyes,  iu  such  sort  as 
would  cause  any  heart  to  relent.  At 
last  my  lord  spake  to  tliem  to  this  ef« 
feet  and  purpose :  —  *  Most  faithful 
gentlemen  and  true-hearted  yeomen  I 
I  much  lament  that,  in  my  prosperity, 
I  did  not  so  much  forgive  as  I  might 
have  done.  Still  I  consider  that,  if, 
in  my  prosperity,  I  had  preferred  you 
to  the  king,  then  should  I  have  in- 
curred the  king's  servants'  displea- 
sure, who  would  not  spare  to  report 
behind  my  back  that  there  could  no 
office  about  the  court  escape  the 
cardinal  and  his  servants;  and  by 
that  means  I  should  have  run  into 
open  slander  of  all  the  world ;  but  now 
is  it  come  to  pass  that  it  hath  pleased 
the  king  to  take  all  that  I  have  into 
his  hands,  so  that  I  have  now  nothing 
to  give  you ;  for  I  have  nothing  left 
me  but  the  bare  clothes  on  mv  back.*  ** 
Here  is  a  noble  subject  ior  a  his- 
torical picture — Wolsey 's  taste  and 
knowledge  of  architecture  must  have 
been  great  Who  can  see  the  tower  of 
Magdalen  college  and  doubt  it?  And 
Christ  Church,  and  Hampton  Court, 
though  mutilated,  bear  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  his  knowledge  and  love  of 
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that  ezeellent  art  of  arehiteetme^ 
"Which  none  but  superior  minds  slioiiid 
venture  to  meddle  with ;  for  if  it  makes 
greatness  and  wisdom  conspicuous  to 
the  world,  it  makes  folly  so  too,  and 
therefore  the  more  contemptible. 
Architecture  is  the  natural  construe- 
tive  instinct  of  a  great  mind,  tbe 
throwing  off  into  palpable  form  of  high 
thoughes.  It  is  a  part  of  thiit  noble 
constructiveness  which  would  build  np 
institutions;  the  pfactieal  language  of 
a  governing  mind.  It  is  an  etepire 
in  itself,  in  which  genias  loves  to  feign 
and  be  snpreme.  it  was  highly 
charactenstic  of  Wolsey.  We  believe 
all  really  great  men  love  itrchitecture. 
A  man  who  builds  to  himself  a  notable 
palace,  or  house,  and  by  his  arrange- 
ments adequately  shows  forth  and 
appropriates  a  line  estate,  makes 
to  himself  at  least  a  centre  of  tbe 
world,  to  which  all  things  come,  or 
seem  to  come,  and  from  which  aQ 
thoughts  radiate  by  enclosing  ap- 
parently so  much  of  the  world's 
wilderness  as  he  wants :  all  within 
his  eye's  reach  is  his  real,  and  all 
without  his  imaginary  domain.  He 
creates  the  happiest  delusion  of  space, 
regulates  it  by  his  own  ideas,  making 
it  what  he  would  have  it,  and  orna- 
ments it  to  charm  him.  It  was  a 
beautiful  idea,  and  ezpres^ve  of  its 
perfectness  that  named  the  temple  of 
the  god  the  ift^aXtt  ym.  In  a  fair 
and  noble  mansion,  a  man  most,  in 
some  degree,  feel  himsdf  a  king,  for 
his  will  has  sway,  and  room  to  move 
in.  It  has  a  tendency  to  elevate,  to 
give  him  character,  decision,  and  Uiat 
dignity  which  ever  arises  from  repose 
within  one's  self;  that  need  not  be  shov- 
ed and  hustled  from  meditation  and  re- 
flection by  the  too  near  proximity  of 
ill-assorted  things  and  persons.  We 
look  upon  the  taste  for  architecture 
as  a  national  good.  It  is  the  means 
of  raising  families  to  a  visible  i^spcmsi- 
bility,  giving  them  something  to  keep 
up,  and  to  hand  down  to  others,  great- 
er than  the  littlenesses  of  tincnltivaCed, 
unadorned  republican  man.  The  other 
arts  require  it ;  and  all  arta  thus  as- 
sistmg  each  other,  bufld  op  and  con- 
stitute all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  world, 
visible  and  moral.  How  hai^  Is  it  te 
give  up  any  thing  we  make  and  call 
our  own !  Now,  in  nothing  was  Wbl- 
sey's  superior  greatness  more  shown 
than  in  the  readiness  ef  so  large  a 
sacriice  as  Hampton  Cotot,    Had  ht 
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pride,  be  had  Enthroned  it  here ;  bat 
his  pride  was  apart  of  bim.  Driven  out 
forcibly  from  one  palaccj  it  bad  a  sure 
refuge  in  himself.  Nothing,  no  out* 
ward  act  of  malice  or  tyranny  could  rob 
the  world*s  history  of  Wolsey.  He 
knew  it,  and  even  in  bis  fall  was 
greatest.  This  noble  fabric  of  Hamp<< 
ton  Court  was,  however,  readily  re- 
signed by  Wolsey  into  the  king's  bands, 
who  afterwards  seized,  too,  his  palace 
afterwards  called  WhitebaiL  It  is  a 
curions  fact,  and  one  that  marks  a 
visible  retribution  upon  things,  names, 
and  persons,  whereby  a  sort  of  moral 
history  of  the  world  hi  written  by  a 
Divine  hand,  and  carried  on  in  con- 
tinuance by  striking  incidents — it  is  a 
curious  fact'that  these  two  palaces  of 
Wolsey,  as  they  are  monuments  of 
the  rapine  of  royalty,  so  are  they  of 
the  humiliation  of  royalty.  We  see 
the  crime,  the  penance,  and  the  punish- 
ment ;  and  we  must  regard  rather  the 
official  than  the  personal  characters 
of  the  agents  and  sufferers.  The  facts 
and  places  must  have,  and  suffer  the 
consequences.  It  is  the  tale  of  Naboth*s 
vineyard.  These  two  palaces,  plunder- 
ed by  the  royal  hand,  were,  in  their 
due  time,  one  the  prison,  the  other  the 
place  of  execution  of  royalty.  Wretch- 
ed, unfortunate  Charles !  who  can  visit 
Hampton  Court  and  not  think  of  him, 
and  detest  his  brutal  persecutors? 
Yet  there  is  intermediate  interesting 
matter  for  reflection  that  may  not  be 
entirely  passed  over.  The  amiable, 
excellent  Edward,  VI.  resided  here, 
and  yet,  as  if  the  guilty  punish- 
ment of  the  house  began  early,  not 
without  fear  of  having  his  person 
seized,  the  short-lived  successor  of 
of  the  rapacious  Henry.  Then  fol- 
lows the  inauspicious  honey- moon  of 
Queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain 
which  was  passed  in  this  palace ;  then 
indeed  the  evil  and  prophetic  spirit  of 
the  house  might  have  uttered  their 
epithalamium  in  the  words  of  Cas* 
Sandra  the  doomed. 

Unhappy  nuptials  1  from  which,  in 
the  place  of  other  offspring,  was  be> 
gotten  the  furious  bigotry  that  deluged 
the  land  with  blood — the  blood  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  But  for  this 
retribution  on  the  Papal  bigots  was 
at  hand.  Protestantism  triumphed  in 
the  succeeding  reign;  and  here  Eliza* 
beth  held  her  festivities.    A  respite  is 


given  to  the  heuse  to  perform  this 
act  of  justice,  to  make  it  indeed  com- 
plete ;  for  the  bigotry,  here  engendered, 
was  here  put  down  under  James 
I.  For  at  this  very  palace  was  the 
conference  held,  the  blessed  effects  of 
which  were  found  in  the  improved 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at 
which  conference  James  uttered  the 
grave  aphorism,  **  No  bishop,  no  king.** 
Hampton  Court  now  becomes  interest- 
ing to  us,  having  witnessed  Charles 
I.'s  happiness  and  hid  misfortunes. 
It  was  the  scene  of  his  happiest  days, 
for  here  he,  too,*  passed  his  honey- 
moon ;  and  of  his  worst,  for  it  was  his 
prison.  Poor  King  Charles!  It  was 
to  his  taste  and  love  for  the  arts  that 
Hampton  Court  owes  its  present  glory 
—the  Cartoons  of  Raffaele.  They 
alone  make  up  to  us  for  all  the  archi- 
tectural diminution  this  fine  palace  has 
suffered.  These  cartoons  were  pur- 
chased at  the  recommendation  of  Ru- 
bens. They  had  been  cut  into  slips, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  tapestry 
from  them ;  and  we  must  not  omit  our 
gratitude  to  William  III.,  who  had 
them  carefully  attended  to,  put  them  on 
frames,  and  built  the  gallery  for  their 
reception.  Hampton  Court  owes  its 
present  appearance  to  William  III. 
The  alterations  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  are  easily  dL^tinguisbed  from 
the  original  buildings  of  Wolsey. 
The'  pttblic  are  now  indebted  to  him 
more  for  the  Dutch  style  of  the  gar- 
dens than  for  some  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  palace.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Queen  Anne — the  scene  of  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  Courts  were  occa- 
sionally held  here  by  George  I.  and 
George  II. ;  and  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  occupied  it. 
Since  then  it  has  been  appropriated, 
in  apartments,  to  various  persons. 
But  the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the 
misfortunes  of  Charles.  Here  was  he 
a  prisoner  of  Parliament,  in  the  very 
scene  of  his  former  happiness,  that  he 
had  adorned  with  pictures  worthy  the 
taste  of  a  king ;  and  what  became  of 
the'  majority  of  them?— Sold  by  the 
tasteless  republicans,  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  courts  of  Europe,  add 
many  destroyed — even  the  most  sa- 
cred subjects  torn  down,  or  defaced,  in 
sour  relentless  bigotry,  i^hich  then, 
as  a  general  disease,  infected  men's 
minds;  and,  however  mitigated,  the 
disease  baa  never  been  eradicated,  and 
oecasionally  breaks  forth,  even  now^ 
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with  more  or  less  strength.  The 
king-killing,  picture-destroying,  taste- 
despising,  virulent  faction  is  still  in 
existence ;  and  had  they  full  play,  the 
results  would  be  the  same.  Ring 
James*s  aphorism  is  for  all  ages,  **  No 
bishop,  no  king."  There  were  multi- 
tudes rife  for  the  full  mischief,  when, 
under  the  Reform  mania,  they  would 
have  murdered  the  bishop  at  Bristol ; 
did  mutilate  and  burn  the  Bible ;  set 
fire  to  the  bishop's  palace  and  the 
cathedral^  and  were  ready  to  march  to 
London  to  dethrone  the  king.  No 
man,  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
taste,  or  indeed  to  any  true  feeling,, 
can  pardon  the  atrocious  acts  of  the 
Puritans,  which  have  retarded  to  this 
day  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  intro- 
duced into  this  country  and  fostered 
by  the  first  Charles.  Go  where  we 
will,  we  see  still  their  mutilations,  their 
barbarities,  monuments  of  their  hypo- 
crisy and  infamy :  and  we  see  worse 
monuments  in  the  characters  of  their 
descendants.  The  historical  events 
that  offer  themselves  so  readily  to  the 
mind,  upon  a  visit  to  Hampton  Court, 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  for  many 
a  day*s  speculation ;  and  the  extremely 
valuable  and  curious  portraits  give  an 
identity  to  such  speculations  that  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  elsewhere.  We 
could  not  help  smiling,  however,  at 
the  whimsical  notice  with  regard  to 
the  Portrait  Gallery,  which  we  found 
in  our  amusing  and  nseful  guide-book, 
to  this  effect, — ''  There  are  several 
interesting  and  curious  portraits  in 
this  room,  that  are  unknoum/*  Our 
object  in  visiting  Hampton  Court  was 
not  to  make  historical  speculations, 
but  to  see  the  pictures ;  and  we  hope 
we  have  not  wandered  too  far  from 
our  purpose.  In  fact,  we  consider 
some  such  preface  is  necessary ;  that 
something  of  the  history  of  the 
place,  its  founder,  and  its  inhabitants, 
must  be  known  and  felt  before  any 
person  can  fully  enjoy  the  works  of 
art  at  Hampton  Court.  For  ourselves, 
had  we  confined  our  views  to  the  mere 
pictiires,  we  should  not  have  written 
at  all ;  for  we  do  not  presume,  in  a  few 
hours,  to  have  been  able  to  have  form- 
ed a  correct  judgment,  where  there  is 
so  much  to  see,  and  much  so  arranged 
as  not  to  be  very  visible.  We  write, 
therefore,  mostly  with  the  hope  that 
these  remarks,  through  Maga,  may 
direct  the  public  attention,  or  the  at- 
tention of  those  whose  business  it  is, 


and  who  really,  as  we  believe  they  do, 
wish  to  cater  for  the  taste  of  the  public, 
to  the  state,  and  condition,  and  hang, 
ing  of  the  pictures  at  Hampton  Court. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  great  deal 
of  trash,  mere  rubbish,  and  no  little 
of  this  cast  that  occupies  a  lar^e  space. 
But  we  could  not  help  thinking  that 
there  are,  or  might  be,  some  really 
fine  things  so  placed  as  to  be  lost. 
Perhaps  this  is  more  the  case  with  the 
portraits  than  with   other  snbjects. 
We  do  not  despise  ornamental  paint- 
ing when  it  affects  nothing  beyond 
ornament.     It  is  generally  disgnstiog 
when  it  assumes  subject,  and  conspi- 
cuous  folly  when  it  plays  vagaries  ia 
allegory.     Allegory,  in  fact,  has  been 
an    incubus  upon   art   and   poetry. 
However  Spencer  and  Rubens  may 
have  given  it  an  eclat  by  their  genius, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that  it  was  a 
clog  upon  their  powers — ^but  in  bad 
hands  what  does  it  become  ?    An  insi- 
pid, senseless  display  of  pictorial  or 
poetical  riddles  not  worth  solving.   It 
is  the  handiwork,  at  best,  of  a  smart 
intelligence  without  feeling.       That 
presuming  allegory  should  show  its 
barefaced  audacity  in  a  palace  sanc- 
tified by  the  cartoons,  is  to  be  lament- 
ed— ^but  more  glaringly  absurd  allc- 
gories  than  those  large  performanees 
on  the  staircases  and  ceilings  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  were  never  perpetrated. 
But  we  admire,  how  it  could  ever  en- 
ter into  the  brain  of  mortal  man  to 
twist  the   grave  buffooneries  of  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses  into  a 
courtly  flatterly  of  modem  princes. 
On  entering  a  gallery  of  allegory, 
the  visiter  should  be  forewarned  that 
he  is  expected  to  lay  aside  his  com- 
mon sense.     Never  wa^  there  such 
confusion  of  allegorical  personages  as 
figure  on  the  wdis  of  '<  The  King's 
Grand  Staircase** — painted  by  Verrio. 
It  is  quite  after  the  fashion  of  the  de- 
scription in  the  Groves  of  Blarney— 

"  Julius  Caesar, 

And  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.. 

All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air/ 

Verrio  was  an  ass,  as  a  wholesale 
manufacturer  of  fulsome  allegories 
must  needs  be.  He  was  the  man  that 
introduced  himself  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  in  long  periwigs,  as  specta- 
tors of  our  Saviour  Healing  the  Sick. 
What  hole  of  mythology  has  be  left 
unransacked  for  ornamenting  this 
staircase?  It  is  *'  Allegory  at  Home," 
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or  a  fancy^ba]!  giyen  by  FoUy  and 
Flattery  jointly  to  HeathenisiD.  Here 
are  Apollo,  the  Muses^  and  Pan  and 
Ceres,  and  Thames  and  Isisj  and 
Flora  and  Ganymede,  Juno  and  her 
Peacock,  the  Fatal  Sisters  and  Jupi- 
ter. The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the 
Zephyrs  and  Destiny,  and  Venus  with 
her  legs  upon  a  Swan,  and  Venus  and 
Mars  her  lover.  Pluto,  Proserpine, 
C<Blns  and  Terra,  Neptune  and  Am- 
plutrite,  Bacchus,  Silenus,  Diana,  '*nd 
Romulus  and  his  Wolf.  Hercculcs 
Peace,  ^neas,  and  the  Twelve  Cssars, 
and  the  Genius  of  Rome;  and  (we 
must  suppose,  not  in  compliment  to 
the  Christian  religion)  Julian  the 
Apostate  writing  at  a  Table,  with 
Mercury  the  God  of  Eloquence  at- 
tending upon  him.  But  if  the  king's 
grand  staircase  is  shocking,  there  is  a 
▼ery  proper  matrimonial  agreement 
between  that  and  the  queen's;  for  that 
blockhead  Kent  was  allowed  to  daub 
the  ceiling,  and  Vick  to  perpetrate  the 
great  picture  upon  the  wall  represent- 
ing tne  Duke  of  Buckingham  aa 
Science,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury,  in- 
troducing the  Arts  and  Sciences  (that 
18,  duplicates  of  himself)  to  Charles 
II.  and  his  queen.  Was  there  in  those 
daYS  no  lunatic  asylum  to  have  pro** 
Tided  a  "  Gustos  virorum  mercurial- 
ium  ?  "  But  we  must  confess,  that  of 
all  these  vile  perpetrations,  Verrio*8 
are  the  best — ^we  trouble  not  ourselves 
about  the  designs  of  any  of  them— but 
Yerrio's  keep  up  the  ornamental  in- 
tention best.  They  are  light  and  gay 
in  colour,  and  are  at  once  both  rich 
enough  and  weak  enough  to  set  off 
the  more'solid  furniture.  Some  are 
dingy  and  heavy ;  and  to  have  allego- 
ries ready  to  drop  en  masse  as  a  dead 
weight,  and  overwhelm  the  ^ectator 
and  his  ideas,  and  bury  him  under 
Titans  of  brown  umber,  is  a  sad  check 
npon  a  lively  imagination.  The  '*  First 
Presence  Chamber,"  too,  presents  us 
with  a  big  allegory,  18  feet  by  15— 
William  111.  on  horseback,  in  armour, 
and  with  a  helmet  that  Mercury  and 
Peace  think  it  necessary  to  support, 
decorated  with  laurel.— and  Neptune 
with  his  attendants  by  the  side  of  a 
rock  acting  master  of  the  ceremonies 
vUianou&ly — while  Plenty  and  Flora 
present  flowers ;  for  all  which  King 
William  would  have  done  well,  had 
such  a  happy  invention  been  then  in 
exutence,  to  have  sent  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  to  the  treadmill,  and  flora 
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with  him.     Would  we  wish  to  aeo 
these  all^ories  destroyed?    It  is  a 
puzzle.     They  contain,  some  of  them 
at  least,  portraits^and  are,  therefore, 
curiosities.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  then, 
that  they  are  so  large — ^the  staircase 
walls,  we  protest,  would  look  better 
whitewashed  than  aa  they  are.     But 
we  fear,  were  we  called  upon  to  de- 
cide, it  would  be  that  they  remain— 
for  the  precedent  of  destruetion  is  a 
bad  one ;  and  there  are  who  may  take 
a  fancy  to  have  their  fling  at  the  car* 
toons.     It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that 
those  noble  efforts  of  the  mature  ge» 
nius   of  Raffaele  were  not  set  up  in 
their  present  state,  when  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  parliament,  **  Sir  Robert  Har« 
low,  1645,  gave  order  for  the  putting 
down  and  demolishing  of  the  Popish 
and  superstitious  pictures  in  Hampton 
Court,  where  this  day  the  altar  was 
taken  down,  and  the  table  brought  in- 
to the  body  of  the  church ;  the  raUs 
pulled  down,  and  the  steps  levelled  ; 
and  the  Popish  pictures  and  supersti- 
tious images  that  were  in  the  glass 
windows  were  also  demolished;  and 
order  given  for  the  new  glazing  them 
with  plain  glass;    and,  among  tho 
rest,  there  was  pulled  down  the  pic- 
ture of  Christ  nailed  to  the  Cross, 
which  was  placed  right  over  the  altar ; 
and  the  pictures  of  Mary  Magdalen 
and  others  weeping  by  the  foot  of  the 
cross ;  and  some  other  such  idolatrous 

Sictures  were  pulled  down  and  demo- 
shed."  We  extract  this  from  Jesse's 
little,  useful,  and  amusing  volume 
**  Hampton  Court,'*  which,  as  a  guide, 
judiciously  contains  much  information 
which  a  visiter  would  wish  to  refresh 
his  memory  with,  and  to  which  we 
stand  indebted  for  this  and  other  mat- 
ters. He  took  the  above  passage  from 
a  weekly  paper  of  that  date,  1645. 
The  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  country,  sold  the 
treasures  of  art  collected  by  the  first 
Charles,  and  among  them  the  nine 
pictures  in  distemper  **  the  Triumphs 
of  Julius  Csesar,'*  by  Andrea  Manteg* 
na.  They  at  that  time  sold  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  were  repurchased, 
at  the  Restoration,  by  Charles  II.,  and  • 
are  now  in  Hampton  Court.  ^  We  do 
not  pretend  to  offer  any  detailed  ac« 
count  of  these  admirable  designs :  they 
'  require  much  time  to  study  them.  We 
should  be  glad  to  learn  if  they  have 
ever  been  engraved.  Andrea  Bianteg- 
na  was  a  great  master  of  designs  bis 
dc 
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engntYings  tre  T0rjr  scftroei  and  yerj 
ndaablOf  lorae  being  subjects  from 
Baffaele.  He  has  been  thought  to 
haTe  beea  t|^  inTontor  of  engraving. 
Nor  shall  wo  attempt  to  sa/  much  of 
the  eartooBB»  wbiehi  though  they  have 
been  so  often  deseribed,  may  yet  be 
eritieally  exandned^  both  with  regard 
to  their  effect  on  the  general  spectator^ 
and  with  regard  to  the  rules  and  prin« 
eiplee  of  art  employed  in»  and  to  be 
discoverable  from  them.  This,  as  well 
as  a  particular  acooont  oi  the  pictures 
throughout  the  palace^  we  hope  to 
make  the  work  of  some  future  day. 
But  we  earnestly  recommend  Mr  Bur^ 
nett#  who  is  now  bringing  out  the  car- 
toena  in  a  new  and  most  effisctive  man- 
ner^ (and>  we  are  happy  to  add,  at  avery 
low  price),  to  write  a  small  treatise 
upon  them  to  accompany  his  plates. 
His  great  knowledge  of  all  the  detdls 
of  art,  and  his  judgment  and  feeling 
for  the  great  master,  particularly  quali- 
fy him  for  the  work<  We  had  in- 
tendedi  when  we  began  this  paper,  to 
hiKwe  extracted  from  our  note-book 
our  remarks  upon  the  pictures  in  Hamp- 
ton Oonrt  s  but,  upon  reflection,  think 
it  better,  on  some  future  occasion,  to 
ommine  them  more  closely ;  and  we 
do  hope  that  the  good  will  be,  by  a 
disortet  hand,  separated  from  the  rub<* 
biah*  Mimy,  too  manyi  by  far  tlie 
greater  number, «re  worthless— injure 
Uiote  those  that  are  gfoodi  as  evil  com- 
pany k  apt  to  do ;  and  surely  nothing 
little  o^oenteraptible  should  be  sufl^red 
in  a  palace  originally  erected  by  WoU 
seyi  and  rich  in  associations  of  what 
is  greats  atid  what  is  important  in  his- 
to^.  60  should  all  the  unauthenti- 
cated  portruts  be  removed.  Where 
tixen  are  so  many  undoubtedly  ge^ 
vnine,  it  is  a  pity  that  a  doubt  should 
ari^  There  should  be  a  delightful 
oenfidetce  in  such  a  portrait  gaUery  | 
that  the  vision,  the  waking  dream  of 
oideki  times,  should  pass  before  the 
mind,  or  licger  where  desired,  with 
the  most  complete  power  and  true  en- 
chantment. The  faithfulness  of  Hol- 
bein should  have  nothing  that  is  false 
near  it.  We  are  sure  of  the  truth  in 
Helbeiil*s  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
youn^,  probably  thirteen  or  fourteen 
yeari  ei  age.  It  is  the  only  portrait 
ef  the  great  maiden  queen  that  is 
pl^asiag^  The  countenance  is  very  in^^ 
teresting^  even  pretty;  the  figure 
graceful;  and  with  the  countenance 
txfnmi'Pt  of  a  sweet  simplioity  of 


manner'— a  geniikMMa.  Self-will  had 
not  yet  overcome  the  submission  of 
her  mind.  Power  had  not  enthroned 
the  "  glorious  Gloriana*"  But,  from 
this  maiden  age,  there  is  not  a  portrait 
of  Queen  Eliubeth  that  is  not  iudeooa. 
The  most  unaccountably  whimsical  is 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  fantastic 
dress,  by  F.  Zucohero.  It  is  aa  inex* 
plicable  in  its  hieroglyphic  aa  it  is 
ugly  in  dress,  and  strange  in  every 
accompaniment.  It  is  said  that  the 
Queen  would  not  allow  her  face  to 
have  any  shadow,  whether  from  igno- 
rance of  artf  or  from  a  conceit  partly 
belonging  to  herself,  and  partly  the 
fault  of  that  age  of  fulsome  flattery, 
so  that  here  all  the  shadow  is  in  the 
back  ground.  She  is  supposed  to  Kw 
in  a  forest,  a  stag  behind  her»  and  a 
tree  on  which  are  inscribed  mottoes, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  past  conjec- 
ture ;  her  dress  would  disgrace  a 
Kamschatkan  millinerw  On  a  scroll 
are  some  versest  by  some  supposed  to 
be  ber  own,  and  by  some  to  have  been 
from  the  pen  of  Spencer  1  we  i^ould 
acquit  the  latter  of  uninteiligibility. 
The  picture  of  the  Queen,  ali^eri- 
oally  treated  by  Lucas  de  Heere^  is 
extremely  curious ;  but,  for  some  spe- 
cimens of  this  kind,  we  could  scarcely 
credit  the  fulaorae  allegory  of  those 
days — all^ory  that  weUnigh  qnench- 
ed  the  Are  of  genius*  not  that  we  mean 
to  speak  of  the  genius  of  De  Heere.  Al- 
legory was  then  the  court  etiquette ; 
in  language  and4n  art  it  was  the  veil 
between  miyesty  unapproachable  aad 
her  people.  In  language,  it  had  its 
ameliorating  and  courtly  use,  when 
modified  by  genius  and  a  love  of  truth; 
and  perhaps  even  the  wonderful  power 
and  fascuiation  of  the  language  of 
Shakspeare  may  be  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  this  faulty  source.  But  this 
only  obiter,  we  fear  getting  out  of  our 
depth,  and  so  return  to  this  picture  of 
Lucas  de  Heere.  It  represents  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
before  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus.  Queen* 
ly  is  the  step  of  the  terrcBtrial  majesty. 
Juno  is  in  the  act  of  retreating  ;  PalLas 
is  in  uitet*  astonishment,  and  Venus 
blushes  at  being  overcome  in  beauty. 
The  goddesses  forget  their  own  dis- 
cord, each  conscious  that  Queen  £li- 
cabeth  alone  would  have  been  worthy 
the  golden  apple.  Now  the  wonder  is 
that  Eliaabeth  herself  did  not  start 
aghast  at  the  ugliness  of  the  }Mctttre| 
and  pat'ticulariy  of  the  represeatatiel 
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of  IbeMlf  ^  Bud  yet  ker  two  attendants 
have  grace ;  but  the  ingenuity'  of  the 
painter  in  this  is  admirable ;  for,  as  he 
could  not  preserve  the  queen's  like* 
nessy  and  giye  beauty  at  the  same 
time,  he  makes  her  the  standard  of 
beauty,  by  representing  Venus  .«i 
much  like  her  as  possible,  preserTing, 
neTertkeleMf  a  very  mafiimt  ibferto- 
rity  on  the  part  (kf  the  goddasa. 

The  ioBowing  Latio  Hoes  beneMh 
describe  tlfe  pietore  :*^ 

^  Jdiio  {Niteiis  Bceptris,  et  mentis  acnmliie 
Pallas, 

Et  roseo  Veoerli  fatget  in  ore  decus. 
Adiuit  EHiabelh,  Jone  perciilsa  felte^t, 

Obitupuit  Mlas  etubnitqee  Venus." 

It  is  scarcely  fur  to  poor  De  Heere 
to  place  tbb  his  picture  directly  under 
Holbein*s  Queen  Elizabeth  when 
young.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
there  is  no  undoubted  portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  What  is,  then,  to  be 
said  of  this  by  Janette.  It  is.  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  and,  in  style  of  art, 
surpassed  only  bv  Raffade.  It  is 
like  both  ilaffac3e*s  and  Holbein's 
portraits.  It  bears  a  "ro^al  presence** 
and  sweetness :  as  a  picture^  it  has 
wonderful  grace,  and  truth,  ana  power. 
There  are  several  others  by  this  master, 
and  all  of  them  strikingW  good*  The 
historical  portraits  of  this  period  are 
most  interesting;  few  before  timt 
time  can  be  relied  upon;  but  here  we 
find  the^satisfactory  attestation  of  Hol- 
bein and  Janette.  After  thai*  art 
dwindled,  and  nearly  sunk  under 
senseless  allegory,  and  has  little  to 
attract  till  we  come  to  the  beauties  of 
Charles  lL*s  reign.  These  are  so 
well  known,  and  ail  that  can  bo  said 
about  them  has  been  so  well  said  by 
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to  her  book.  We  believe  that,  heridsa 
portraits,  there  are  some  very  ezceU 
lent  pictures  at  Hampton  Court;  but, 
placed  as  they  are,  they  do  not  tell 
their  own  story.  They  are  in  a  wretch- 
ed slate.  We  eould  have  wished,  for 
the  sake  of  art,  that  would  not  be  con- 
spicuous in  her  defects,  that  Mr  West 
had  been  a  nuniatiira  painter*  He 
occupies  far  toomuohspaeeteooaider- 
ing  that  he  has  not  diyiifled  what  he 
has  occupied ;  and  hia  works  ate  a 
satire  upon  the  taate  and  patronaga^f 
good  old  Geergo  IIL  There  has 
been  an  attempt  made,  and  la  not  yet 
altogether  relmquished,  to  have  the 
cartoons  removed  to  the  National 
Gallery,  or  to  some  National  GJierj 
within  the  city  smoke.  If  there  /s 
danger  of  injury  thereby,  as  lome  say 
there  is,  who  would  win  the  removal  ? 
and  why  rob  Hampton  Court  of  ita 
greatest  treasure  |  and  sureb^  now  it 
is  aceessible  enough  ?  We  lear  they 
must  suffer  detenoration  where  they 
are,  their  surlMes  beu»g  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  We  should  think  no 
cost  too  great  to  put  glass  beibie  them, 
if,  at  the  same  time,  th^  could  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  well  seen.  The  first 
thing  to  eensider  is  their  nreservatieii. 
It  is  said,  too,  othera  of  the  set  are 
extant ;  if  it  be  the  ease,  surely  they 
should  be  secured  to  the  nation. 

This  is  a  slight  notice  of  Hanmlen 
Court ;  bi}t  if  it  be  allowed  to  he  a 
precursor  to  more  detailed  observa- 
tions, and  may  attract  the  attention  of 
those  conoerned  in  these  matters !»  a 
careful  soratiuy  of  the  picture^  we 
may  have  our  pleasure,  not  without 
some  public  profits 


TBS  OOKTRABANDIST. 

One  of  the  most  Ikvouflte  oecupations  of  the  Spanish  nonntidneer,  is  ttie 
irregular  trade  whiefa  is  oarfied  on  along  the  whole  frontier,  from  Blseay{to  Qa- 
talonia,  and,  in  general^  round  tbe  whole  circuit  of  SpatAi  The  ahnoit  total 
want  of  manufactures  in  the  ceatitrv,  and  the  vexatious  and  barharian  natore 
of  the  prohibitory  laws,  engender  toe  appetite  for  foreign  luxuries.  The  smug^ 
glers  have  thus  for  ages  eenslititted  a  very  numerous,  aetive»  nd  even  pres- 
perons  body  in  Spain ;  md»  in  fact#  are  the  depositaries  net  only  of  a  laige 
portion  of  the  national  iTeahh,  btft  of  such  virtues  Bs  have  survived  the  national 
degeneracy.  They  are  hravei  hldustrious,  abd  palrietie ;  and  in  the  ^French 
war  formed  some  of  the  most  gallant  defenders  of  thnr  eountiy.  Theii  snpe- 
riar  general  intelligence,  their  knowledge  of  French,  their  praeliee  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  their  habits  of  combination,  made  them  singmarly  dangerous  to 
tta  enemy ;  and  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  auhletementy  of  lh#  Onefiflas 
were  said  to  be  due  to  the  rovbg  but  vigorous  ifMt  of  the  <*  Coiitniband]sta«**. 


Ttt  ^he  Canirabandiit.  [Dec. 

The  following  linei  are  set  to  a  highly  characteristic  and  popular  natiTc 


Air: 


"  To  soy  Cootrahaadista, 
Y  eampo  por  mis  r&petot.*' 

**  De  todoi  loi  hombres  mo  desaflo^ 
I>e  ningim'  tango  miedo." 
Ac.  &c«  &e. 


Fm  a  bold  smuggler  ; 

I  don't  care  who  knows 
That  Fm  always  the  shiYe 

Of  the  ladies. 
For  the  customhonse  rognes 

I  have  ballets  and  blows  $ 
Bat  the  service  of  beaaty 

My  trade  is. 
Come,  my  sweet  Spanish  roses! 

Gome  bay,  come  bay ; 
I  bare  goods  for  all  fanciest 

Come  try«  come  try. 
Here  are  earrings  and  bracelets* 

Like  woman's  bright  glance. 
Here  are  sandals  so  ligh^ 

Of  themselTos  their  might  dance. 
.  All  the  beaaties  are  longing 

To  come  to  my  stall; 
I  haye  rings  for  the  wedding 

And  wreaths  for  the  ball. 
See  these  gossamer  yeils  1 

Medilin  has  no  sach  laces» 
Thon^  I  own  *twere  a  pity 

Tobide  year  sweet  faces. 
At  Loretto,  these  beads 

Roand  "  Oar  Lady"  were  hang. 
SeethesemirronI  they'd  make 

Your  grandmothers  look  young. 
In  short,  such  a  caigo 

In  Spain  was  ne'er  seen ; 
*Tis  in  friendship  I  show  it, 

*Twa8  made  for  the  Queen. 

IT. 

Fm  a  bold  smuggler ; 

.   I  don't  care  who  knows  ; 

Fm  a  fiiT'rlte  from 

Bilboa  to  G^diz. 
Fd  take  the  Grand  Turk 

Any  day  by  the  nose ; 
For  your  smuggler 

A  true  Spanish  blade  is. 
Come,  bold  CaballerosI 

Come  buy,  come  buy ; 
The  snn's  going  down, 

I  must  fir,  I  must  fly. 
Come,  my  heroes  of  Spain  I 

What's  the  use  of  these  pearls 
'  But  to  hang  round  the  necKs 

Of  those  ^amond-eyed  girls  ? 


Hark!  the  Ronda"  are  riding— 

Fll  swear  'twas  a  shot ! 
Would  you  have  me  stand  here 

To  be  kiird  on  the  spot? 
Here  are  meerschaums  from  Turkeyt 

And  cameos  from  Greec^^ 
Fm  nun'd  by  their  sale : 

They're  for  nothing  a-niece. 
See  this  ring — ^the  Mogul 

NcTcr  wore  such  a  stone. 
I'm  mounting  my  mule : 

You'll  repent  when  Fm  gone 
In  short,  such  a  cargo 

In  Spain  was  ne'er  seen ; 
*Tis  high  treaaon  to  sell  it, 

'Twas  made  for  the  Queen. 

tiu 
Fm  a  bold  smuggler ; 

I  don't  care  who  knows ; 
I  can  take  down  a  bull 

With  my  lance,  sir. 
I  bare  powder  and  shot 

For  Frenchmen  and  crows. 
And  hare  oft  led 

Napoleon  a  dance,  sir. 
What  cares  the  Guerilla 

For  sunshine  or  snow  ? 
His  heart's  in  his  hand         • 

When  he  follows  the  foe. 
We  laugh  at  their  columns, 

We  laugh  at  their  lines, 
When  we  sharpen  our  knives 

And  unsling  our  carbines. 
The  Frenchman  is  coming. 

Hillo!  hlUo! 
The  true  Spanish  style 

Is  no  word — but  a  blow. 
He  may  plungo  in  our  valleys — 

We'll  wait  for  him  there. 
He  shall  find  the  Guerilla 

A  wolf  in  his  Idr. 
He  may  climb  up  our  hills. 

The  GueriUa  is  nigh. 
To  make  bis  last  bed 

With  his  face  to  the  sky. 
His  bones  shall  be  dust. 

And  his  blood  shall  be  rain. 
Before  he  shall  trample 

Th^  heroes  of  Spain. 


*  The  cnstom-hotise  pstrols* . 
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TH£  MONASCU  OV  BATH. 


Tflis  is  the  age  of  Watering-Places. 
The  pleasures  of  mankind  are  certain- 
ly increasing.  We  are  not  now  speak- 
ing of  the  pleasures  of  the  table; 
those  our  forefathersj  perhaps,  en- 
joyed as  much  as  we,  and  studied  them 
more*  They  had  as  much  beef  and 
fish,  had  more  game,  and  had  claret 
for  condesoendmg  to  drink  its  thin, 
tartareons  vintage.  Nor  are  we  speak- 
ing of  the  pleasures  of  gaming,  such 
as  they  bto  ;  for  they  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  all  that  names  itself 
rational  society,  and  are  fast  descend- 
ing into  the  professional  hands  of 
those  who  in  other  days  would  have 
been  highwaymen.  Nor  do  we  in- 
sist on  the  pleasures  of  wealth,  which 
is  rather  the  key  to  them,  than  enjoy, 
ment  itself,  and  which  is  equally  felt 
in  every  age  of  mankind.  Our  posi- 
tion is,  that  the  age  has  acquired  new 
sources  of  gratificaUon,  easy  in  their 
attainment,  simple  in  their  indulgence, 
and  salutary  in  their  efiect  on  the 
spirits  and  the  frame.  For  the  relief 
of  disease,  for  the  relaxation  of  the 
mind,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
senses,  the  three  things  most  essential 
are,  change  of  climate,  change  of 
scene,  and  change  of  society.  The 
modem  system  of  watering-places  se- 
cures them  all.  The  system  began 
in  England,  and  even  here  is  scarcely 
above  a  century  old.  In  Germany  it 
.  was  about  half  a  century  later,  and  is 
now,  after  completing  the  circle  of 
the  Rhenish  towns,  slowly  advancing 
through  the  interior  of  Germany. 
In  France  it  is  still  scarcely  known, 
and  with  the  most  delicious  shores, 
and  some  of  the  most  romantic  coun- 
try of  the  south  of  £turope,  the  French 
have  scarcely  yet  discovered  that 
they  have  on  one  side  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other 
the  surges  of  the  Channel ;  that  the 
severity  of  winter  may  be  softened  by 
tbezephyrs  of  the  south,  and  the  lan- 
guors of  summer  refreshed  by  the 
breezes  of  the  Atlantic. 

Of  course  it  is  admitted,  that  nei- 
ther bathing  nor  the  use  of  mineral 
waters  are  novelties ;  they  are  both  at 
least  as  old  in  this  country  as  the  Ro^ 
man  conquest.  The  supreme  deity 
of  the  Romans  was  good  sense. 
Wherever  they  marched,  they  carried 


the  customs  of  their  country  along 
with  them.  Wherever  a  Roman  legion 
was  stationed,  its  first  care  was  to  es- 
tablbh  three  public  works— .a  bath»  a 
temple,  and  a  theatre.  They  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of 
mineral  waters,  and  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered, or  have  named,  the  chief 
springs  in  France  and  Germany.  It 
will  be  equally  admitted,  that  for  cen- 
turies those  springs  have  been  used 
by  invalids ;  and  that  the  baths  of  the 
Pyrenees,  of  the  Rhine  country,  and 
even  of  England,  have  been  prescrib- 
ed by  physicians,  in  every  agct  since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  was 
to  England  that  was  due  the  first  idea 
of  the  "  Watering-Place,"  in  the  more 
perfect,  because  the  more  pleasantt 
sense  of  the  word ;  as  an  abode  where 
not  merely  the  invalid  found  healthy 
but  where  all  found  enjoyment ;  others 
adding  the  charms  of  scenery  to  the 
animation  of  society,  a  holyday  retreat* 
which  gave  a  temporary  relaxation  to 
minds  and  bodies  wearied  bv  the  prac- 
tical anxieties  of  cities,  and  filled  every 
day  with  amusement  without  fatigue* 
and  gayety  without  dissipation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  every 
invention  of' our  day  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  the  mul^ 
titude.  The  inventions  of  the  seven. 
teenth  century  were  chiefiy  scientific* 
and  intended  for  the  philosopher;  the 
inventions  of  the  century  before  were 
chiefly  in  the  art  and  instruments  of 
war,  and  intended  for  the  soldier;  the 
inventions  of  the  fifteenth  century  (of 
all  eras  the  most  vivid  and  original,) 
were  of  the  greatarts  which  distingulfdi 
the  modem  world  from  the  ancient,  and 
were  evidently  intended  to  civilize  the 
half-savaf;e  state  of  European  nations. 
But  the  inventions  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centurie8,bavebeen  all 
for  the  comforts  of  the  people.  The 
uses  of  steam — ^that  new  principle  of 
power  put  into  the  hands  of  man  for  a 
new  mastery  over  nature— have  been 
exclusively  turned  to  the  general  in- 
crease of  those  means  of  enjoyment 
which  especially  concern  the  multi- 
tude;—  to  the  production  of  better 
clothing,  the  drainage  of  mines,  the 
relief  of  labour  in  the  mote  toilsome 
and  unhealthy  occupations,  and  in 
later  years  the  more  easy*  rapid*  and 
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regnlai  intercourse  of  i^mote  por- 
tiona  of  countries.  The  remdoing 
imperfections  of  the  machiaersr  eibi-' 
bit  oiUy  the  imperfections  of  human 
skill  I  but  the  power  is  tfaerB»  and  ii  is 
exhaustUss  ana  irresistible.  We  are 
probabij  still  odIj  in  the  infaney  of 
means  wbieb  may  be  destined»  ia 
times  when  the  minds  of  men  and  tbe 
troasnuaoofttatioas  shall  be  tamed  to 
tbe  true  purposes  of  societ  j»  to  cbaaipe 
tbe  Ikce  of  tbe  world^to  raise  tbe 
Yllley  and  lerel  the  noantaiiip«-to 
cover  tbe  soil  witb  the  trassofes  of  its 
dMtbs,  Mid  vealiEe  the  vt^ons  of  tbe 
ptUevai  age.  It  is  singular,  that  all 
attempts  to  ooBfert  steam  to  tbe  diroet 
.  purposes  of  war»  baf<e  been  totally 
abortive.      Steam  guns,  and  similar 

deets  Ibr  employing  steam  in  tbe 
^bavefblieds  and  this  mostpower^ 
All  and  yet  ob«yent  eleasent  of  wiiicb 
nan  baa  knowledgSy  bidierto  rofusea 
to  exert  Hs  giant  strength  in  tbe  siNr* 
viee  most  priced  by  bis  passions,  and 
higbest  in  tte  sealo  of  bis  ambiiion. 

Intercourse  Is,  in  all  instances^  tbo 
eblef  olvUiaer  of  nalions,  and  on  tiib 
daim  wo  slienid  rsst  the  greatest 
T^nes  of  tbe  two  greatest  inventions 
of  tbe  ago— tbe  aleani^bont  and  die 
laiirosd.  Their  aeblevements  were 
equaUy  unexpeetsd  i  tlie  virtual  con* 
qnest  of  wind  and  ttde*  was  as  far  be- 
yond tbe  hope  of  man,  as  the  viitual 
eonqoest  of  time  and  space.  The 
stoam*shlp  mriies  out  in  the  tempest, 
Ibioes  its  way  tbrougb  tbe  surge,  and 
erosses  dm  oeean  in  less  time  than  it 
vrodd  liave  once  ti^en  to  coast  from 
one  harbour  in  tbe  Channel  to  an* 
edier.  The  railroad,  by  a  still  more 
marveUous  aebievement,  reduces  that 
transits  which  was  onee  a  waste  of 
dayst  to  n  wodt  of  bours->-brings  tlw 
buds  of  the  kingdom  together— places 
every  portion  of  k  within  tbe  nraeb  of 
every  man— and,  uniting  tbe  most  ox- 
traordinary  powers  ec  speed  and 
strengtb,  formerly  so  opposite^  gives 
«s  the  iligbt  of  a  Urd,  und  a  force  to 
whieb  tile  sinews  of  tbe  elephant  are 
atraws.  These  are  great  promises  ftr 
tho  oomlttg  tbne.  Soeh  powers  oas- 
•not  bavo  been  giwn  aaorely  to  termi- 
nate in  elieapeidng  ealieo,  or  carrying 
passengers  mm  Liverpool  to  London 
in  less  time  than  tbe  stege.  TfaejraM 
meant  to  operate  in  tiie  great  ecale  of 
M«ions.  Tliey  are  in  statistics  what 
tiie  great  maobioery  at  tbe  mint  is  to 
^etiiUnirlhe  dies  by  band*  The^must, 


it  is  true,  be  supplied  with  the  : 
rial  by  the  national  vigour;  the 
ebine  must  have  gold  before  it  can 
stamp  the  coinage ;  but  it  is  a  noble 
and  powerful  invention  to  meet,  by  a 
new  eboulation*  tiie  now  necMSoitim  of 
a  more  populous,  and  busy,  and  oner* 
getio  generation  of  asankind. 

**  Mais,  rmtanomM  h  mu  numtatrnJ* 
Until  the  latter  part  of  die  17tb  nea* 
tury  London  was  to  England  wiui 
Paris  is  now  to  Franee,  every  thing* 
It  was  IhQ  seat  of  pottiies*  ptnaanne, 
oommeree,  and  of  that  wbolo  conflnx 
of  idlers  wbo  grow  ont  of  the  praspo* 
rity  of  an  opulent  nation.  It  baa  beesi 
tlie  custom  of  late  writers  to  denoHnwi 
X«ondon  as  absorbing  all  the  intsiresia 
of  Eng^d,  and  yet  its  present  powor 
is  nothiog  to  its  ancient*  In  the  days 
of  our  fathers  no  odmr  oily  bad  amj 
influence  whatever.  What  now  am 
cities  were  tben  towns  |  towns  wera 
villages  f  and  villages  were  neata  of 
eottages.  The  country  |^ntlemen 
Fsmaiiied  obscurely  in  tbeir  homes; 
and  when  they  left  them,  inatantly 
turned  tbeir  horses'  beads  to  liondon, 
as  the  seat  of  amusement,  dissipatioB, 
sooiety  {  and  though  lost  not  leaat, 
place-hunting.  The  whole  interior  of 
tbe  country  was  agricultural,  and  ex« 
bibited  only  various  kinds  of  rustisi^. 
The  traders  lived  located  in  tbe  Uttie 
ports,  involved  in  tbe  mtrieacina  of 
local  trade,  and  never  looking  into 
any  thing  but  a  ledger  or  the  Gaxetle. 
London,  the  seat  of  die  government, 
of  tbegioatnMrcbant8,ofthe  notdsa, 
and  of  the  l^giriature,  was  tbe  bead 
and  the  heart,  too,  of  the  nation.  This 
has  all  changed  since.  Tiie  spbrit  of 
lifo  has  been  spread  over  tbe  land. 
Manu&ctures  have  sprung  up  in  tbe 
great  agricultural  dialrieU,  and  ffiled 
tbem  witb  a  new  activity  and  uncK- 
"peetsd  wealth,  and  a  singnlaii  v  exci- 
table populs^D.  Powerful  iesal 
iatsrsstshave  thus  been  formed,  which 
almost  wholly  supersede  the  intereslB. 
of  London.  There  is  now  no  provinee 
of  England  where  the  phHosopber,  tbe 
man  of  literature^  tbe  man  of  taate»  or 
the  man  of  pleasure,  mlglrt  not  find  all 
the  means  to  aooompliah  nil  bisob- 
jeots,  and  society  to  stimulate  and 
enjoy  them.  To  the  poltticlan,  Loii- 
doo,  as  tbe  seat  of  Paiibuneo^  H  of 
course  still  paramemit ;  but  even  he 
ilnds  diat  his  moatdeliento  game  anst 
sdll  be  played  in  his  oosmty ;  that  tbe 
root  of  bis  power  must  be  nmsng  tbe 
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ponntry  population ;  and  that  if  he  is 
to  be  strong*  it  must  be  by  cultivating 
the  public  spirit  in  his  own  Yicinity. 
The  centralization  which  it  is  now  the 
aim  of  Cabjnets  to  achieve*  is  the 
work  of  a  different  principle — ^it  is  a 
Ticions  effort  to  counteract  the  course 
of  nature  for  the  sake  of  part^.  Its 
purpose  is,  to  gather  within  the  grasp 
of  government  all  the  power  which 
"Was  once  spread  among  the  local  au- 
thorities; to  concentrate  all  patron- 
age within  the  hands  of  the  ministry 
for  the  time  being*  and  thus  to 
strengthen  the  government  by  en- 
feebling the  nation.  It  would  be  as 
wise  to  cut  away  every  root  of  a  tree 
except  the  t^p  root ;  the  result  would 
be  the  same  in  both ;  the  perfection  of 
the  system  would  expose  both  the  go- 
Ternment  and  the  tree  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  first  storm. 

The  progress  of  Bath  was  a  curious 
instance  of  change  of  manners  produced 
by  the  change  of  circumstances.  At  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  Lon- 
don was  still  the  great  theatre  of  pub- 
lic amusement.  It  is  remarkable^  that 
the  chief  public  amusement  was  ga^ 
ming.  This  had  been  the  unfortunate 
legacy  of  Charles  II.  to  his  people. 
Gaming  was  a  profession  ;  gamesters 
formed  a  large*  recognised*  and  almost 
a  privileged  class.  Their  movements 
were  as  periodical  as  those  of  the  law- 
yers* wnh  the  exception*  that  they 
roved  not  only  through  England*  but 
had  their  rendezvous  in  the  chief  ci- 
ties of  Europe.  London  was  their 
headquarters  during  the  winter.  As 
the  season  advanced*  they  set  off  for 
the  principal  places  where  strangers 
resorted  on  the  Continent ;  establish- 
ed themselves  at  '  Alx-la-Chapelle* 
Bagneres*  the  German  cities*  and  the 
Hague*  then  the  seat  of  important 
Begotiations.  In  ^e  autumn  they  re- 
turned to  England,  taking  their  course 
throngh  the  places  where  the  collec- 
tion of  inralids  and  idlers  gave  some 
opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  their 
Yocation*  and  in  winter  they  were  at 
their  post  in  the  coffeehouses  of  Lon- 
don'again. 

Bath*  in  those  days*  was  a  pretty 
^iage.  Its  grand  place  of  association 
seems  to  have  been  a  bowling-green* 
its  chief  promenade  was  a  double  row 
of  sycamores,  and  its  principal  em- 
ployments yawning,  and  drinking  those 
waters  which  nothing  but  the  most 
extraordinary  iear  of  death*  or  the 


most  singular  insensibility  to  fonlnesf 
in  taste  and  smell*  could  ever  have 
reconciled  any  human  being  to  touch- 
ing, after  the  first  drop. 

The  feeble  state  of  Queen  Anne*s 
health*  in  1703*  induced  her  physi- 
cians to  recommend  the  Bath  waters. 
The  royal  presence  g^ve  some  pub* 
licity  to  Bath,  but  a^ed  little  to  iU 
popularity.  Even  then  her  character 
had  begun  to  be  appreciated.  Anne 
was  a  dull  woman*  an  unprofitable 
queen:  always  clinging  to  some  fa- 
vourite; and  mistaking  flattery  fof 
friendship*  and  selfishness  for  public 
zeal*  she  finally  suffered  herself  to 
sink  into  the  burlesque  of  her  people^ 
and  the  prejr  of  domestic  intrigue* 
until  all  national  attachment  was  ex- 
tinguished by  seeing  the  government 
entrusted  to  the  bands  of  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke*  two  traitors  who 
ought  to  have  been  delivered  up  to 
public  justice*  and  whose  actual  corre^ 
spondence*  since  discovered*  provea 
that  they  vere  in  league  widi  the 
Pretender.  The  guilty  love  of  place 
in  those  m^n  had  evidently  superseded 
all  sense  of  public  duty;  andnothinr 
but  the  national  manliness*  whica 
boldly  refused  to  b^  governed  by  the 
family  of  James  himself,  the  miserable 
tool  of  Jesuitry  and  Prance*  could 
have  saved  England  from  Pop^rjr  in 
her  chturches*  and  tyranny  on  her 
throne. 

The  history  of  manners  in  England 
would  form  a  curious  chapter.  Tho 
rude  yet  romantic  chivalry  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  had  been  toti^Jly 
extinguished  by  the  sour  and  savage 
liberty  of  the  Commonwealth ;  yet^ 
even  for  this  liberty*  the  manners  in- 
troduced by  Charles  the  Second  weri^ 
a  contemptible  and  corrupting  substi- 
tute. Half  French  half  EDglish*  the 
king  had  all  the  vices  of  the  Frencb 
court*  without  its  elegance*  taste*  or 
dignity;  and  all  the  love  of  prerogative^ 
which  ruined  his  unfortunate  fath^r^ 
without  his  sense  of  public  duty.  The 
manners  of  the  court  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  nation*  contaminated 
every  class  of  society.  The  drama 
remains  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
disgrace  of  national  literature.  The 
conversational  language*  even  of  the 
higher  circles,  exhibits  the  stamp  of 
the  national  impurity.  Authorship, 
where  it  did  not  pander  to  popular 
vice*  was  disgraced  by  the  most  pros- 
trate servility  to  the  great ;  and  poU* 
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deal  life*  capable  as  it  is  of  inspiring 
the  noblest  passions  by  offering  the 
noblest  rewards,  was  conspicuous  only 
for  the  prostitution  of  great  abilities 
to  the  most  personal  purposes,  until 
every  man  who  sought  distinction 
sought  it  only  in  the  more  avowed  trea- 
son to  the  state ;  the  very  atmosphere  of 
senates  seemed  fatal  to  public  virtue, 
and  the  constitution  was  on  the  point 
of  failing  a  prey  to  rival  factions,  re- 
concilable only  by  common  conspi- 
racy against  their  country. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  over-refinement 
to  attribute  a  portion  of  the  reviving 
grace  of  public  manners  to  the  influ- 
eoce  of  Bath.  It  had  long  shared 
the  general  rusticity  of  the  time,  for 
the  court  was  vicious  without  being 
elegant ;  and  the  country,  in  contempt 
of  its  foreign  manners,  took  a  pride  in 
the  national  roughness.  Smoking  was 
every  where  indulged  in.  The  squire 
walked  into  the  public  room  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  danced  in  his 
lioots :  the  time  for  breaking  up  the 
public  balls  depended  whoDy  on  the 
whim  of  the  dancers ;  if  it  was  their 
will,  they  broke  off  at  midnight,  or 
danced  till  dawn.  Those  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  superior 
order  of  birth  or  fortune,  came  to  the 
dance  with  swords,  and  the  evening 
sometimes  ended  in  a  meMe.  Ruffians 
soon  learned  to  assume  the  dress  and 
swords  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  Bath 
was  on  the  point  of  being  deserted  by 
all  gentlemen.  But  this  catastrophe 
was  averted  by  a  singular  circum- 
itanee,  and  a  singular  individual. 

A  physician  of  some  repute,  con- 
ceiving himself  insulted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, commenced  a  series  of  attacks 
upon  the  efficacy  of  the  waters,  and 
finally  exhibited  hb  wrath  in  a  pam- 
phlet, of  which  he  boasted  '<  that  it 
would  cast  a  toad  into  the  spring." 
It  happened  that  at  this  period  a  wan- 
dering gamester  from  London,  one  of 
those  **  gentlemen  upon  the  town  *' 
who  make  so  stirring  a  figure  in  the 
plays  of  the  last  century,  had  come  to 
Bath  for  the  first  time.  The  popular 
alarm  caught  his  ear.  It  struck  him 
that  it  offered  an  opening  exactly  cal- 
culated for  a  genius  like  his  own :  he 
laughed  at  the  doctor's  pamphlet,  told 
every  body  that,  if  tbe  direction  of 
the  public  amusements  was  placed  in 
his  hands,  he  would  **  expel  the  toad," 
as  the  Italians  cured  the  poison  of 
the  tarantula,  by  music,  and  that  he 


Dec. 

wanted  only  a  few  more  fiddles  to 
conquer.     The  conqueror  was  the  r- 


centric,  extravagant,  and  nearly 
done  adventurer,  to  whom  all  the  world 
has  long  since  given  the  name  of  Beau 
Nash. 


The  new  sovereign  of  the 
phisirs  signalized  the  commencement 
of  his  office  like  other  monarchs,  by 
demanding  universal  allegiance,  and 
establishing  a  code.  A  sufficiently 
expressive  character  of  what  the  pre- 
vious manners  were,  may  be  traced  in 
the  digest  issued  by  the  new  kin^.  It 
was  entitled— 

''  Rules  to  be  observed  at  BcOh, 


"  1.  That  a  visit  of  ceremony  at 
first  coming,  and  another  at  going 
away,  are  ail  that  can  be  expected 
or  desired  by  ladies  of  quality  and 
fashion,  except  imptrlinents. 

**  2.  That  ladies  coming  to  the  ball 
appoint  a  time  for  their  footmen  com- 
ing to  wait  on  them  home,  to  prevent 
disturbance  and  inconveniences^  to 
themselves  and  others. 

''3.  That  gentlemen  of  fashion 
never  appearing  in  a  morning  before 
the  ladies,  in  gowns  and  caps,  show 
breeding  and  resppct. 

**  4.  That  no  person  take  it  ill  that 
any  one  goes  to  another's  play,  or 
breakfast,  and  not  theirs,  except  cap^ 
turns  by  nature* 

"  5.  That  no  gentleman  give  his 
ticket  for  the  balls  to  any  but  gentle- 
women, unless  he  has  none  of  his  ac* 
guaintance* 

"  6.  That  gentlemen  crowding  be- 
fore  the  ladies  at  the  baU.show  ill  man- 
ners, and  that  none  do  so  for  the  future, 
except  those  who  respect  nobotfy  but 
themselves. 

*'  7.  That  no  gentleman  or  lady 
take  it  ill  that  another  dances  before 
them,  except  such  as  have  no  pretence 
to  dance  at  all, 

"  8.  That  the  elder  ladies  and  cbil- 
dren  be  content  with  a  second  bench 
at  the  ball,  as  being  past,  or  not  come 
to  perfection, 

"  9.  That  the  younger  ladies  take 
notice  how  many  eyes  observe  them. 
This  does  not  extend  to  the  Have-at- 
olls/ 

"  10.  That  all  whisperers  of  lies 
and  scandal  be  taken  for  their  authors. 

'<  1 1 .  That  all  repeaters  of  such  lies 
and  scandal  bo  shunned  by  all  comr 
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panVf  ejecepi  such  as  have  hem  guUty 
of  the  same  crime. 

**  N,B, — SeYoral  men  of  no  char- 
acter^  old  womeD^  and  young  ones  of 
questioned  reputation,  are  great  au- 
thors of  lies  in  these  places^  being  of 
the  sect  of  Levellers!* 


Whether  our  ancestors  were  wiser 
or  weaker  than  ourselves,  this  code 
shows  that  they  must  have  required  a 
strong  discipline  to  make  them  well- 
bred.  All  the  old  gentlemen  of  the 
past  age  seem  to  have  rested  their 
claims  to  refinement  on  the  embroidery 
of  their  coats»  and  the  curls  of  their 
perukes.  Beau  Nash's  code  is  fit  only 
for  an  academy  of  Hottentots;  and  we 
maj  fairly  triumph  over  the  generation 
of  stiff  skirts  and  snuff>boxeSj  if  their 
manners  required  as  law  what  would 
now  be  repelled  as  libel. 

Even  in  their  boasted  etiquette  of 
dressj  they  sometimes  exhibited  a  sin- 
gular rusticity.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult reforms  of  the  new  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  was  the  prohibition  of 
white  aprons  in  the  ball-room.  This 
appendage,  which  made  a  duchess  look 
like  a  dairymaid,  was  one  of  his  first 
objects  of  hostility.  *  One  night,  on 
seeing  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry 
enter  the  room  in  one  of  those  obnoxi- 
ous aprons,  Nash  went  up  to  her,  re- 
monstrated on  its  unsnitableness,  and 
threw  it  among  the  ladies*  maids  sit- 
ting on  the  back  benches,  saying  that 
'<  none  but  waiting- women  appeared 
in  white  aprons."  The  Duchess  had 
the  good  sense  to  take  the  reproof 
with  a  smile,  and  acknowledge  that 
she  bowed  to  his  **  Majesty*8  "  autho- 
rity. 

Another  and  more  serious  offence 
soon  exhibited  the  value  of  his  rule. 
The  habit  of  wearing  swords— one  of 
the  grossest  absurdities  of  the  time — 
often  produced  fatal  rencontres.  The 
baJl-room,  the  theatre,  and  the  streets, 
were  the  frequent  scenes  of  duels  for 
the  most  trifiing  causes.  The  modern 
advocates  for  duelling,  who  contend 
that  it  has  the  merit  of  keeping  society 
in  order,  should  explain  how  it  was, 
that  when  every  gentleman  wore  a 
sword,  every  day,  nay  almost  every 
hour,  produced  its  quarrel.  A  chance 
look,  a  peevish  word,  an  accidental 
touch,  and  the  sword  was  instantly 
out ;  and  men  who  had  never  seen 
each  other  before,  found  themselves 
engaged   in    deadly  combat.     Nash 
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applied  himselfy  witb  characteiistio 
spirit,  to  abolish  the  nuisance,  by  pro- 
hibiting swords  in  all  places  of  public 
entertainment.  This,  he  humorously 
said,  was  **  only  to  hinder  people 
from  doing  what  they  had  no  mind 
to ; "  the  duellists  being  generally 
spurred  on  to  the  conflict  only  by 
finding  that  the  public  gaze  was  upon 
them.  However,  one  desperate  en- 
counter of  this  kind  so  strongly  ex« 
cited  public  reprobation,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  his  object.  Two 
gentlemen,  of  the  name  of  Taylor  and 
Clarke,  both  professional  gamesters* 
having  quarrelled  at  play,  went  out  te 
fight  on  the  spot.  It  was  night,  and 
they  fought  by  torchlight  in  the  pub- 
lic promenade.  Taylor  was  despe* 
rateiy  wounded,  but  lived  for  seven 
years  after,  when  he  died  of  the 
wound  ;  some  accident  having  caused 
it  to  break  out  afresh,  he{>led  to  death. 
Clarke,  from  that  period,  pretended  to 
grow  religious,  and  even  tnmed 
Quaker,  dying  eighteen  years  after  in 
poverty  and  contrition.  Still  it  was 
thouglit  necessary  to  put  the  new  re- 
•  gulation  on  the  footing  of  gallantry ; 
and  gentlemen  were  forbidden  to 
wear  swords,  because  **  they  often 
tore  the  ladies*  clothes,  and  also 
frightened  them,  by  being  drawn  in 
their  presence."  Nash  was  supreme ; 
and  wherever  he  heard  of  a  chal- 
lenge,  instantly  had  both  parties  ar- 
rested. 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  he 
commenced  his  campaign  against  an- 
other nuisance.  To  induce  the  country 
gentlemen  to  wear  shoes  and  stock- 
ings at  the  rooms,  was  looked  upon  as 
not  much  less  difficult '^than  to  per- 
suade a  Highlander  to  invest  his 
nether  man  in  breeches,  or  an  Esqui- 
maux to  part  with  his  skin.  Nash, 
strong  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  experiment.  The 
squires  resisted  long  and  stoutly. 
They  clung  to  their  boots  with  here- 
ditary zeal  until  Nash  tried  ridicule. 
He  tasked  his  muse  for  a  song,  which 
he  entitled — 

^Tbontinella's  Imvitation  to  thb 
Assembly. 

<*  Come,  one  and  all,  to  Hoyden  hallt 
'For  there  we  meet  to-night ; 

Let  prudes  and  fools 

Mind  fashion's  rules. 
We  Hoydens  all  decency  slight. 
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^  Coma,  troUopfl  and  tlftttenii* 
Cock'd  hat*  luid  white  aprons. 
We  beat  up  for  foUj'i  recriuti ; 
Fpr  wby  should  not  we 
In  dr«a8  be  as  free. 
As  HogVNorton  squiraf  in  bqoli  f 

ThU  was  eertaiDly  no  very  pointfld 
abaft  from  Apollo*s  quivor^  and  yoi  U 
appears  to  have,  stuog  the  squirea 
deeplj.  Set  to  a  lively  tune,  it  waa 
sung  eTery  where;  and  the  nobility 
haying  declared  that  it  did  honour  to 
the  poetry  of  the  age,  it  made  tiie 
wearing  of  boota«  in  baU-roomsj  a  for* 
midable  experiment  for  the  future* 

But  he  waa  not  content  with  &  par- 
tial victory.  Like  the  true  general, 
nothing  could  satisfv  him  that  did  not 
driTo  the  foe  from  the  field.  To  com- 
plete, the  overthrow  of  the  boota,  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  that  univeraal  fa- 
vourite. Punch.  He  exhibited  a  pop* 
pet-ahoWf  in  which  Punch  made  hia 
appearance  booted  and  spurred,  in 
the  full  costume  of  the  country  squire. 
On  paying  his  devoin  to  a  blooming 
beauty,  the  lady  aokDovledged  a 
mutual  passion,  but  objected  to  his 
boots ;  '*  He  most  get  rid  of  them,  or 
submit  to  be  rejected.**  Punch  was 
all  astonishment  at  such  a  raqueat* 
*'  I  am,*'  said  he,  ^*  a  eountrv  squire. 
Has  any  person  living  ever  heard  of 
any  of  us  taking  off  his  boots?  Why> 
madam,  they  are  a  part  of  ourselves  t 
you  might  as  well  pull  off  our  legs ; 
we  walk  in  them— we  ride  in  them ; 
we  eat  and  drink  in  them ;  we  sleep 
and  we  wake  in  themi  we  feast  in 
them,  and  we  will  dance  in  them.  I 
assure  you  they  are  quite  the  thing 
in  Bath.  We  ane  always  seen  in  them 
at  our  country  balls,  too  ;  and,  in  fast, 
without  their  boots  oountry  gentlemen 
are  nothing.'*  But  the  bloomiog 
beauty  waa  not  to  be  convinced  i  and 
finding  argument  useless,  and  remon- 
strance thrown  away,  kicked  Punch 
ottt  of  her  presence,  boots  and  all. 

The  moral  of  this  piece  of  hnmoiir 
wsa  found  in  the  ki^rhter  of  the  po- 
pulace, and  Punch  had  tlie  honour  of 
effecting  a  reform.  At  length  Nash 
found  himaelf  so  atrong^^i)  the  suljeet, 
that  whenever  any  ono  entered  'the 
rooms  in  boots,  he  walked  up,  and, 
bowing  with  assumed  gravity,  would 
express  his  regret  *'  that  the  gently 
man  had  forgotten  his  konfit." 

But  he  had  other  reforms  to  make. 
The  chairmen  of  Bath  had  begnn  to 


grow  numerous,  a»d,  ia  < 
insolent.  The  chief  part  of  tfam  had 
flocked  over  from  Ireland,  and  the 
spirit  of  riot  had  not  received  any  di- 
minution from  the  ctrcmoatanae.  The 
chairmen  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
public  conveyanco,  were  like  ether 
monopolists ;  and  gendemen  or  ladies 
who  presumed  to  walk  home  at  night, 
instead  of  using  the  aedansy  weie 
liable  to  be  insulted  by  those  fellows. 
Nai^  applied  force  to  amood  this  evil, 
and  shortly  cedooed  the  refractfwy 
to  discipline. 

The  lodging*  for  viaiteif  were  in  a 
deplorable  pondiiion,  end  alike  dirty 
and  daart  The  dinii^g^roogia  and 
ebambeFs  were  without  carpet^  the 
floors  being  coloured  broirn  with 
amaU-beer  and  soot,  to  bi^  Ibetr  diii« 
Thefurniturecorrespoaded  to  ||iegen« 
oral  state  of  the  house*  and  eooaiited 
of  a  few  oak-chairs,  a  table,  and  a 
small  looking-glass,  with  a  fender  and 
tongs.  Of  course,  there  were  occa- 
sional exceptions.  A  lar^ff'  for  lodg* 
ings  waa  snbsequently  adopted' 

Nash  seemed  formed  by  nature  and 
habit  expreasly  for  his  ofl»ce.  His  in^ 
tereonrse  with  the  fashion  of  London 
had  given  him  manQera—- his  know*- 
ledge  of  the  gamester's  life  had  made 
him  familiar  with  all  the  interior  of  a 
curious  and  intricate  system*  which 
then  involved  nearly  every  idlers  whe- 
ther of  fashion  or  below  it.  His  nar 
tural  sagacity  taught  hioi  to  apply  Ids 
experieece  to  the  advantage  of  his 
new  dominion ;  and  hu  wit»  pleasantry, 
and  habitual  politeness^  n^ade  bis  an- 
thority  light  to  Bath  and  to  eveiy 
body. 

The  fame  of  the  new  regulatjens 
soon  brought  strangera  to  Bath  j  and 
the  effect  exhibited  itself  in  the  in^ 
provemoot  of  the  streeu  and  the  eiee« 
tioo  of  buildings.  But  the  Ai^mbly 
Room  was  still  scarcely  better  than  a 
booth.  Nash  now  commeooed  bvi 
operations  to  remedy  this  want.  Ooe 
Harrison  raised  a  baodsom^  buildmg, 
for  the  use  of  which  and  the  Jighti^ 
he  was  to  h^ve  three  guineas  arwaek. 
The  band  of  music»  which  it  had  bean 
hia  fimt  oare  to  form,  and  for  which  he 
provided  by  a  subscriptionj  was  la- 
ereased,  ano  paid  two  guineaa  each  by 
the  week.  Gardens  wexe  added  to  the 
rooms*  and  they  became  the  fashion* 
able  promenade. 

The  balls  were  the  grand  amuse- 
ment, and  Nash  regulated  them  with 
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t]ie  stiiotot  etiqiMtte.  He  ordex«d 
that  they  diould  begin  at  six  precise]  j, 
aad  as  precisely  end  at  eleven.  This 
'was  done  to  allow  of  the  attendance  of 
ttie  invalidSf  by  rendering  the  hours 
€Sonsiatent  with  their  health.  Minuets 
— ^a  fashion  imported  from  France,  aa 
Ff«nce  had  imported  them  from  Spain 
-^-opened  each  ball;  the  lady  and 
gentleman  of  the  highest  rank  present 
daneing  the  first.  When  the  minuet 
waa  oondudedy  the  lady  was  led  to  her 
seat,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
led  ap  a  new  lady,  each  gentleman 
being  expected  to  dance  two  minuets; 
this  portion  of  the  dancing  generally 
lasting  two  hours.  When  the  minuets 
were  ended*  which  to  us  would  appear 
intolerably  tedious — though  M  ladies 
and  gentlemen  still  declare  that  grace 
of  movement  aad  elegance  of  manners 
were  never  seen  since  their  decay,  and 
scarcely  scruple  to  insinuate  that  to 
this  iatal  neglect  we  owe  no  slight 
share  of  the  French  Revolution — at 
«ght,  country  dances  were  permitted, 
women  ef  title,  according  to  their  rank, 
taking  the  highest  places.  At  nine, 
the  gentlemen  led  the  ladies  to  tea. 
On  returning,  tiMy  resumed  the  dance 
till  eleven.  At  that  moment  the  mas* 
ter  of  the  ceremonies  advanced  into 
the  room,  and,  holding  up  his  finger, 
ordered  the  band  to  desist.  The  ball 
dosed  instantly*  and  the  ladies  were 
lianded  to  their  sedan  chairs.  So 
strict  was  thb  etiquette,  that  no  au- 
thority was  sufiered  to  interfere.  It 
is  OB  record,  as  an  instance  of  Nash's 
inflexible  virtue  on  this  point,  that  one 
night  the  Princess  Amdia,  sister  of 
George  III.,  desiring  him  to  order 
**  one  dance  more,"  after  he  had  given 
the  signal  for  elosing  the  ball,  he  de- 
dared  to  her  Royal  Highness  that  hie 
laws  were,  i^  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
irreversibie  by  anv  power,  however 
royal  or  however  fair. 

It  is  said,  that  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Titian  replying  to  some  toggestion 
for  improving  Us  picture,  ^'that  it  was 
bat  a  trifle ;"  the  greatmaster  observed, 
that  perfection  is  made  '*  up  of  trifles, 
tot  perfection  is  no  tnfle.*'  Nash's 
regulations,  Uifling  as  they  are  in  de. 
taUy  yet  had  no  trying  consequence. 
They  were  actually  the  means  of  rais- 
ing a  small  town  into  a  great  one, 
refining  the  manners  of  an  important 
portion  of  English  society;  recon- 
ciling the  eare  of  health  with  the 
ntional  pnnnitof  jAeamn,  and  teach- 


mg  the  naibtt,  how  to  be  at  once 
*'  merry  and  wise."  * 

"  Order*'  was  Nash's  first  law ;  and 
every  transaction,  every  hour  and 
amusement,  was  regulated  by  a  settled 
and  known  rule.  The  arrival  of  every 
person  of  rank,  or  other  distinction,  in 
Bath,  was  welcomed  by  a  peal  of  the 
abbey  bells,  and  subsequently  by  the 
city  band,  or  *<  waits;"  for  this  a  fee 
was  established,  from  half-a-crown  to 
half-a-guinea.  It  was  objected  that  the 
peal  might  disturb  the  sick ;  but  Nash* 
with  his  usual  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  observed,  *<that  people  must 
be  Yerj  sick  indeed,  when  they  had 
lost  all  curiosity ;  that  the  sound  of 
the  bells,  announcing  a  new  arrival, 
made  every  one  anxious  to  know  whose 
it  was,  and  that  no  city  was  the  worse 
for  being  kept  alive."  Some  of  the 
regulations  remain  to  this  day,  some 
have  fallen  into  disuse  by  the  change 
of  circumstances;  but  they  all  exhibit 
the  talent  for  sagacious  arrangement 
which  characterized  this  singular  and 
certainly  dexterous  personage. 

It  was  *'  expected"  that  the  head  of 
every  family  should  subscribe  to  all 
the  public  places  immediately  on  his 
arrival.  Two  guineas  to  the  balls  aiul 
the  pump.room ;  from  half-a«crown  to 
a  guinea  for  walking  in  the  gardens  of 
the  assembly  rooms;  half-a- guinea 
subscription  to  the  circulating  lU>rary, 
afid  another  subscription  to  the  coffee- 
house for  the  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
with  which  he  wrote  his  letters  there ; 
the  oofiee-house  being,  in  those  days, 
the  chief  place  of  correspondence. 
Thus  health,  exercise,  and  books,  were 
provided  together. 

But  the  great  ol>]ect  was  to  provide 
employment,  or  amusement,  for  every 
one  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  Noto- 
riously, nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to 
amuse  idlers,  or  to  make  those  employ 
themselves  who  have  no  other  pursuit 
than  pleasure.  Every  thing  in  this 
world  is  more  easily  killed  than  time. 
Naah's  ingenuity  contrived  to  tnm  the 
duty  kto  a  pastime,  and  the  pastime 
into  a  duty.  The  bath  was  the  first 
object.  The  hours  were  appointed 
between  six  and  nine  in  the  morning. 
The  lady  was  brought  in  a  close  chair, 
dressed  in  her  bathing  clothes,  to  the 
bath.  On  her  descending  the  steps 
into  the  water,  she  was  presented  with 
a  little  floating  basin,  in  which  were 
placed  her  handkerchief,  a  snuff^-box, 
and  a  nosegay.    If  a  novice^  shf  h|4 
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an  attendatit  to  guide  her  through  the 
watery  way.  If  accustomed  to  this 
curious  immersioUy  she  followed  her 
own  fancies,  and  played  the  Nai'ad  until 
she  was  satisfactorily  boiled.  After 
the  bath  hours  the  pump-room  was 
opened^  where  the  company  assembled 
to  chat  and  drink  the  waters.  During 
the  drinking  of  this  nauseous  draught 
an  orchestra  continued  to  play,  pro* 
bably  on  the  principle  of  the  music  at 
the  sacrifices  of  Moloch,  to  drown  the 
cries  of  the  roasting  children.  The 
company  then  returned  to  their  own 
homes  to  breakfast,  or  joined  public 
breakfasts  in  the  assembly  rooms.  By 
this  time  the  newspapers  were  to  be 
found  in  the  coffee-houses  ;  and,  as  the 
ladies  had  a  separate  coffee-house^ 
they  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing politicians  for  the  day. 

The  morning  was  now  handsomely 
got  rid  of.  On  the  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  the  majority  went  to  church.  On 
other  days  the  company  spread  them- 
delves  through  the  environs  of  the 
town,  or  found  health  and  exercise  in 
tho  promenades.  The  more  adventu- 
rous rode  and  drove  to  the  hills  which 
diversify  this  fine  country ;  the  fashion- 
able promenaded  the  streets  ;  the  phi- 
losophers turned  over  the  shelves  of 
the  libraries  ;  the  poets,  the  sentimen- 
talists,  and  the  lovers,  wandered  along 
tho  banks  of  the  soil  flowing  **  Avon." 
Every  one  was  occupied,  every  one 
found  provision  for  his  peculiar  taste. 
There  never  was  a  republic  so  free,  a 
despotism  so  unresisted,  or  a  mo- 
narchy so  happy.  Then  came  dinner. 
Instead  of  our  modern  unnatural  hour 
of  seven  or  eight,  it  was  at  four ;  for 
every  one  who  went  to  the  ball-room 
must  be  there  before  six.  Early  rising 
had  strengthened  the  frame,  pleasant 
society  had  enlivened  the  spirits,  and 
a  day  of  exercise  had  given  an  appe- 
tite for  the  simple  meal  which  then 
constituted  dinner.  After  dinner  the 
pump-room  was  again  opened :  every 
Tuesday  and  Fri<ky  there  was  a  pub- 
lic ball :  the  theatre  was  open  every 
evening  ;  and  with  those  were  inter- 
mingled private  parties,  balls,  and  sup- 
pers. It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
author  of  this  flourishing  state  of  things 
enjoyed  his  triumph.  Never  man  en- 
joyed it  more.  "  Kings  may  be  great, 
but  Nash  was  glorious."  It  is  true 
that  the  Brunswick  family  were  on  the 
throne  of  England,  but  Nash  was  auto- 
crat of  Bath«   The  moment  the  Lon- 


doner entered  the  City  of  the  Fonntaioif, 
be  felt  himself  under  another  sovereign. 
The  politics  and  parties  of  the  king- 
dom  were  unheani  of  within  the  new 
realm.  Pleasure  was  the  public  pri% 
ciple.  The  magistrates  of  the  ci^ 
finding  the  advantages  of  Nash*8  ad- 
ministration, bowed  down  Co  him  on 
all  occasions.  The  populace  knew  no 
other  master :  the  visiters  submitted, 
without  a  murmur,  to  his  control ; 
and  oven  the  highest  nobles,  to  whom 
Bath  was  becoming  a  delightful  re- 
source against  the  monotony  of  the 
court  circle,  would  have  sooner  thought 
of  overthrowing  the  Hanover  succes- 
sion, and,  perhaps,  accomplished  it 
more  easily,  than  shaking  themasterof 
the  ceremonies  on  his  throne. 

Nash  now  rapidly  exhibited  a  sense 
of  his  dignity.  As  monarchs  have  the 
crown  jewels  reset  for  their  corona- 
tion, and  Cs^ar  covered  his  baldness 
with  laurels,  Nash  put  on  an  immense 
white  hat.  Like  Caesar,  ho  was  still 
tender  on  the  score  of  ambition,  and 
said,  that  his  reason  for  adopting  this 
phenomenon,  was  *'to  prevent  his  hats 
being  stolen;"  but  those  who  knew 
him  and  human  nature  better,  justly 
said,  that  it  was  his  "  sign  of  supre- 
macy."  To  this  he  soon  added  other 
evidences  of  his  taste  for  distinction. 
He  set  up  an  equipage,  of  a  descrip- 
tion which,  even  in  our  ag^  of  extra- 
vagance,  would  appear  extravagant— 
a  chariot  with  six  greys,  laced  lac- 
queys, French  horns,  and  ontriden* 
Hia  dress  was  covered  with  embroid- 
ery, his  periwig  was  of  dimensions 
unseen  before,  his  lace  was  the  choicest 
Mechlin  —  from  top  to  toe,  he  was 
"  every  inch  a  king." 

We  must  now  give  a  glance  at 
the  rise  as  well  as  kt  the  progress 
of  this  monarch.  Richard  Nash 
was  born  in  Swansea  in  1674,  the 
son  of  a  gentleman,  who,  how* 
ever,  had  a  partnership  in  traders 
pursuit  which,  however  mce  honour- 
ed, was  then  disregarded  by  the  hot 
blood  of  the  gentry.  His  mother  was 
niece  to  the  gallant  Colonel  Payer, 
who  was  killed  in  defending  Pembroke 
Castle  against  Cromwell  and  hb  re« 
bels.  Young  Nash,  whose  early  vi- 
vacity had  given  his  fiimily  strong 
hopes  of  his  success  in  life,  after  re- 
ceiving the  best  education  which  their 
finances  would  allow,  was  sent  to 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  as  preparatory 
to  being  called  to  the  bar.     Bat  the 
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uniycrsity  is  often  a  perilous  exppri- 
ment  to  a  young  and  unsettled  tern* 
per ;  and  Nash  exhibited  his  first  in- 
dependence»  by  falling  in  love  before 
he  was  seventeen^  and  making  an  offer 
df  marriage.  But  his  tutoo  discover- 
ing the  design*  interposed,  and  broke 
off  this  premature  attempt  to  ruin 
himself  and  the  unlucky  person  who 
waa  about  to  share  his  undoing.  This 
affair  sent  him  home ;  and  to  college 
he  declared  his  determination  to  return 
no  more.  He  then  entered  the  army 
as  an  ensign.  But  soldiership,  even 
in  peace,  was  found  too  severe  a  re- 
straint for  his  volatility,  and,  after  in~ 
curring  some  debts,  he  reverted  to  his 
original  intention  of  following  the  law. 
Of  all  pursuits  this  might  seem  the 
least  consistent  with  the  tastes  of  a 
habitual  rambler.  But  the  barrister 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  was  made  of 
a  very  different  material  from  the  la- 
borious and  secluded  student  of  later 
jurisprudence.  Lord  Eldon,  when 
once  asked  the  best  way  to  live  by  the 
bar,  said — **  That  he  knew  of  but  one : 
to  live  like  a  hermit  and  work  like  a 
horse."  But  the  Templar  of  the  past 
age  was  the  wit,  tho  man  of  pleasure, 
the  haunter  of  theatres,  the  licensed 
critic  on  the  drama,  the  privileged 
conversationist,  the  established  autho- 
rity in  all  matters  of  taste,  pleasantry, 
and  eccentricity.  He  lived  too  near 
the  city  to  be  altogether  the  man  of 
fashion,  and  too  far  from  the  commer- 
cial world  to  be  the  man  of  business. 
But  he  hovered  between  both,  and 
prided  himself  on  combining  the  ele- 
gance of  the  one  with  the  activity  of 
the  other.  Of  course,  there  were 
striking  exceptions,  and  the  great 
science  of  English  law  had  its  philo- 
sophers; but  the  characteristics  of 
the  Templar  in  society  were  an  em- 
broidered suit  and  a  sword ;  a  fluent 
tongue  upon  every  topic  of  the  day, 
a  constant  attendance  at  the  pit  of 
the  playhouse,  an  invincible  assu- 
rance, and  the  invaluable  art  of  con- 
triving to  live  without  money. 
Nash  found  this  kind  of  life  the  one 
exactly  formed  for  him*  ^  Adroit,  of 
easy  manners,  and  a  quick  sense  of 
his  own  interest,  he  was  every 
where,  and  displayed  a  model  of  the 
Templar.  His  first  maxim  was,  al- 
ways to  be  well  dressed.  The  pomp 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  outer  man  was 
enormous;  and  fortunes  were  ex- 
pended in  the  laced  mf^es^  the  yelvet 


coat,  and  the  diamond  brooch  and 
buckles  of  a  beau.  Nash  had  a  na* 
tural  taste  for  dress,  and  took  good 
care  that  his  should  be  conspicuous ; 
the  payment  of  his  unlucky  tailors 
was,  of  course,  postpotied  to  a  long 
futurity.  But  his  appearance  led  him 
into  high  society,  and  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  made  him  friends,  where  his 
virtues,  if  he  had  them,  would  pro- 
bably have  left  him — "  to  eat  his  mut- 
ton cold."  Even  among  Templars 
he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that  in 
the  pageant  which  the  Middle  Tom. 

gle  exhibited  to  William  the  Third  on 
is  accession,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  he  was  chosen  to  super- 
intend the  performance,  and  conduct- 
ed it  with  such  skill  as  to  attract  tho 
notice  of  even  the  phlegmatic  and  so- 
lid-minded sovereign,  who  offered  to 
knight  him.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, Nash  made  perhaps  the  only 
false  step  which  he  ever  made  in  cour- 
tiership.  He  rashly  refused  the  ofi^r, 
saying,  "  If  your  majesty  is  pleased 
to  make  me  a  knight,  I  wish  it  may 
be  one  of  your  poor  knights  of  Wind- 
sor, and  then  1  shall  have  a  fortune  at 
least  able  to  support  my  title;*'  the 
*'  poor  knights,*'  (since  called  by  a 
more  becoming  name,  the  *'  military 
knights,")  having  a  pension  from  the 
crown,  which  then  was  considerable 
in  those  cheaper  days.  But  the  king 
took  no  notice  of  the  request.  Kings 
arc  not  fond  of  refusals  when  they 
propose  civilities,  and  Nash,  by  gid- 
dily rejecting  the  title,  lost  the  pen- 
sion which  probably  would  have  fol- 
lowed. 

But  in  all  his  dissipation,  there  was 
an  under  current  of  good  nature.  On 
his  leaving  the  Temple  in  debt,  when 
his  accompts  were  brought  before  the 
masters,  they,  were  struck  with  one 
item.  **  To  making  one  man  happy, 
£10."  On  asking  its  meaning,  Nash 
replied,  *'  that  one  day  happening  to 
hear  a  poor  man  say  to  his  wife  and 
large  family  that  £10  would  make 
him  happy,  he  could  not  restrain  him- 
self from  making  the  trial.'*  He  fur- 
ther said,  that  if  the  masters' did  not 
think  proper  to  allow  the  charge,  he 
would  refund  the  money.  The  mas- 
ters, however,  were  so  much  pleased, 
that  they  thanked  him  for  his  benevo- 
lence, and  desired  that  double  the  sum 
might  bo  given  in  their  name. 

The  age  was  one  of  frolic,  some- 
times eztravagantj  sometimes  danger-* 
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ousy  bat  which  in  none  of  ita  shapes 
woold  now  bo  endured.  Nash,  gaming^ 
at  York«  once  lost  every  shilling  he 
was  worth.  He  was  offered  fifty 
guineas  to  try  his  fortune  again,  on 
condition  of  standing  naked  in  a  blan- 
ket at  the  great  door  of  the  Minster 
as  the  congregation  were  coming  out. 
He  adopt^  the  eondition  at  onoe$ 
and  at  the  appointed  time  appeared  in 
bis  blanket.  The  Dean  recognized 
him.  <«  What  I"  he  exclaimed,  <<  Mr 
Nash  in  masquerade?"  **  Only  a  York* 
shire  penance,  Mr  Dean,  for  keeping 
bad  company,''  said  Nash,  pointing  to 
his  companions. 

He  once  won  a  wager,  by  riding 
naked  through  a  Tillage  on  a  cow. 
This  Tom  of  Coventry  exhibition, 
which  was  then  looked  on  as  a  proof 
of  spirit,  would  now  consigpi  the  hero 
to  the  i^ands  of  the  police ;  but  the 
man  who  deals  in  affairs  of  this  order, 
may  often  incur  rougher  treatment 
He  was  invited  by  some  naval  officers 
to  a  dinner  on  board  their  ship ;  he 
being  left  in  ignorance  that  the  vessel 
was  under  sailing  orders  for  the  Me- 
diterranean, he  allowed  himself  to  ink 
dalffe  in  wine  until  he  was  carried  to 
his  Ded<  When  he  awoke,  he  found 
himself  at  sea.  He  had  now  no  re- 
source but  to  make  the  voyage ;  du- 
ring which  the  ship  fought  an  engage- 
ment, and  Nash  saw  one  of  his  friends 
killed  by  his  side,  himself  receiving  a 
bullet,  as  he  averred,  in  the  leg.  He 
was  rather  vain  of  this  share  in  war, 
and  it  became  the  custom  to  banter 
him  on  the  subject.  A  woman  of  fa- 
shion, one  day,  doubting  it,  he  rather 
impudently  told  her,  that  f*  his  leg 
was  at  her  service,  and  she  might 
feel  the  ball,  if  her  ladyship  pie€U^/* 
.  But  Nash  had  now  become  a  wiser 
if  not  a  graver  man  $  and  hb  success 
at  Bath  seemed  to  promise  him  a 
secure  fortune.  The  histories  of 
populu'  favourites  would  often  be 
valuable,  if  it  were  merely  for  their 
experience.  Nash  had  one  vice,  which 
ultimately  obscured  all  his  prospects. 
The  spirit  of  gaming  which  hsul  led 
him  into  his  early  embarrassments, 
and  which  his  poverty  had  partially 
checked,  returned  in  his  prosperity 
with  new  force.  Still,  without  desir- 
ing to  excuse  this  fatal  propensity  in  a 
man  of  generous  but  irresolute  mind, 
all  the  exeuse  may  be  offered  in  his 
instance,  which  is  to  be  found  in  high 
•aamiile  and  universal  oustom.  Dan- 
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gerous  as  gaming  eostiBaesy  it  was 
then  utterly  dettmctiTe^  Every  naa 
of  fkshion  and  fortune  habitoally  play^ 


ed ;  and  thousands^  Who  bad  neither, 
adopted  play  as  a  ivgofaur  pufioit. 
The  lawsy  wbiefa  Ita  enormity  ftom 
time  to  time  liad  stinndated  ft  vrioetant 
legislature  to  enacts  were  either  dead 
by  disuse,  or  openly  defied.  Naah, 
whose  finances  had  been  rapidly  ex- 
hansted  by  his  new  style  of  living, 
reinforced  them  by  the  gamang  tables, 
andf  in  the  beginning,  won  laigs 
sums.  But  his  characters  ae  a  gnar- 
dian  of  public  decorum  and  aa  a  game* 
ster,  naturally  came  into  strange  ooUI- 
sion.  There  were  frequent  inatanees 
when  his  better  part  predominated, 
and  he  interfered  to  save  the  thought* 
less  from  utter  nun.  One  was  well 
known :-« 

A  fellow  of  Oxford,  a  young  mai^ 
bad  been  so  smtt  with  a  love  of  gam- 
ing, that  he  threw  up  his  feUowskip 
and  came  to  Bath,  deterndned  to  make 
his  fortune  at  once  or  be  numd.  He 
had  the  unusual  fate  of  soon  winntag 
a  sum  sufficient  to  give  him  a  provi- 
sion  for  life ;  but  he  persevered,  and 
,with  the  still  more  unttsoai  late  ef 
eontinuing  hk  luck,  until,  before  tin 
winter,  he  had  added  four  tiiousand 
pouods  to  his  former  capital.  Nssh, 
who  had  lost  some  mon^  to  him,  one 
night  invited  him  to  supper.  As  they 
sat  together  over  their  wine,  be  said, 
**  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  imagine  that 
I  have  invited  yon  in  order  to  take  my 
revenge ;  but  1  had  no  sueh  intent.  I 
have  asked  you  here  in  order  to  give 
yon  some  advice,  of  which,  pardon  me 
for  saying,  I  think  you  are  likely  to 
stand  in  need.  You  are  now  drawn 
away  by  a  torrent  ot  success ;  bnt  a 
time  wiil  come  when  you  will  regret 
having  left  the  quiet  of  a  G<dlege  life 
for  the  uncertain  profession  of  a  game- 
ster. Runs  of  ilLloek  will  ceaiei  as 
sure  as  day  and  night  sueeeed  esdi 
other.  Take  my  advice — be  content 
with  what  you  have  got ;  for  I  can  tdl 
you,  that  bad  you  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land it  would  finally  slip  through  jroor 
fingers.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  be- 
ing acquainted  with  you  ;  but,  to  cod- 
vince  you  that  I  wish  you  well,  I  shall 
now  give  you  sixty  guineas,  to  rseeave 
twenty  ewerj  tame  you  lose  two  hun- 
dred at  one  sitting."  The  yonng 
gentleman  thanked  hiBi,  but  refused 
the  offer.  The  prophecy  was  true; 
he  If  as  fiwiUjr  unooaet 
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Shortly  after,  a  eircninstaiice  occnr^     upon  yourself  as  owing  me  five  thou* 


red»  equally  ebaracterutic,  tbo«gh 
more  prodactiTe  to  Nash's  finances. 
A  noble  dakewho  played  bigh^  once» 
under  the  immediate  remorse  of  har- 
ing  lost  a  Tory  eonuderable  sura,  begged 
of  Nash  to  tie  bim  up  for  the  future 
hY  a  penalty.  Nash  accordingly  gare 
bim  a  hundred  guineas*  to  receive  ten 
thousand  wbeaerer  the  noble  Lord 
lost  ten  thousand  pounds  at  one  sit- 
ting. But  the  Duke*8  passion  was  i&« 
▼eterate.  Soon  after,  having  lost  at 
haaard  eight  thousand  guineas^  and 
being  on  the  pdnt  of  throwing  for 
three  thousand  more,  Nasb>  who  was 
present  at  this  dissipated  scene,  seiaed 
the  dice-boxy  and  generously  entreated 
him  to  think  of  what  he  was  doing, 
and  remember  the  penalty.  The  re- 
monstrance had  the  effect  for  the  time  $ 
and  on  that  night  the  duke  played  no 
mere.  But  when  was  a  gamester 
eret  rechdmed  ?  The  madness  of  play 
was  so  strong  upon  him,  that  he  soon 
after  lost  an  immense  sum  at  New-> 
marieti  and  paid  the  penalty. 

An  incident  subsequently  occurred, 
which  was  more  like  a  scene  in  a 
drama  than  a  thing  of  real  life.     A 
young  member  of  the  peerage,  madly 
Ibod  of  play,  had  come  to  gratify  his 
passion  in  Bath,  when  he  began  to 
toee  rapidly.    Nash)  pitying  his  insa- 
nity, determined  to  give  him  a  practi- 
cal lesson.    Knowing  his  own  superior 
skill,  he  engaged  the  young  peer  to 
play  against  himself  for  a  large  sum. 
His  lordship  lost  {  he  staked  again  a 
still  larger  sum  (  this,  too,  be  lost,  and 
losing  his  temper  with  it,  he  plunged 
headlong  into  ruin.    Determined  to 
tiiroW  every  thing  away,  he  lost  his 
estate,  and  setiding  for  some  of  the 
writings,  he  deposited  them  in  Naih's 
hands.     He  bad  now  nothing  tjiat  he 
could  lose  but  his  carriage  and  horses. 
These,  too,  he  lost.    He  now  sat  lA 
the  des^ir  of  one  Who  felt  himself 
helpless  and  Utterly  undone.    After 
Nash  had  suffered  him  to  undergo  this 
salutary  torment  for  a  while,  he  said 
to  hlm>  "  You  have  now  ruined  your- 
self.   I  am  master  of  every  guinea 
you  are  worth  in  the  world.    A  single 
might  has  done  this.     Now,  listen  to 
my  proposal.  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  ruin  you.     But  if  I  did  not,  I  well 
know  that  thet>c  are  others  who  wouhl. 
There»  tijte  yeur  title-deeds  again.  1 
Ib^ive  you  your  whole  debt  to  me  f 
feqttlHBg  anly  ^9i  y^u  ihidl  look 


sand  pounds,  whenever  I  may  call  for 
such  a  sum."  The  peer,  surprised  at 
this  sudden  and  generous  restoration, 
gladly  accepted  the  condition.  But 
the  penalty  was  never  demanded  du« 
ring  his  lifetime.  Subsequently  to  his 
decease,  Nasb.  ikiling  into  embarrass- 
ments, applied  for  the  money  to  his 
heir.  The  debt  was  acknowledged, 
and  was  honourably  paid  without  hesi- 
tation. 

But  the  mischief  of  gaming  at  length 
began  to  attract  the  notice  of  Parlia* 
ment.  The  law  awoke  firom  its  long 
slumber)  and  by  the  12th  of  George 
II.,  severe  penalties  were  enacted 
against  all  ''games  of  chance.*'  Pharo, 
basset,  and  hazard  were  chiefly  marked . 
The  act  declared  all  such  *'  games  and 
lotteries  to  be  illegal,  laying  a  fine  of 
£200  on  ail  setters  up  of  the  banks,** 
&c.  Every  player  also  was  to  forfeit 
£dO. 

The  contest  now  lay  between  the 
sagacity  of  the  law  and  the  dexterity 
of  the  sharper.  Other  games  were 
quickly  invented,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  statute ;  and  a  new  game,  called 
Passages,  exhibited  its  popularity  in 
the  ruin  of  thousands.  The  law  at- 
tempted to  meet  this  evasion,  by  de«i 
elanng  every  game  played  with  one- 
die,  or  more,  or  other  means  of  the 
same  nature,  having  numbers  on  ft, 
as  well  as  the  players,  should  come 
within  the  penalty.  Other  evasions 
tried  the  skill  of  the  legislature  again. 
A  succession  of  games,  with  barba- 
rous and  absurd  names,  were  invented, 
•«  roly-poly,"  «•  Martborough's  battles," 
ke.  But  the  popular  favourite  now 
was  E.O.j  a  game  whh;h  must  have 
pleased  the  banks,  as.  their  profits 
were  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  all 
that  was  lost  and  won.  As  the  E.O. 
tables  Were  not  yet  illegal,  they  Were 
soon  to  be  found  everywhere ;  and  anew 
Influx  of  gsmesters  hurried  to  Bath, 
Where  Nash  had,  unfortunately  for  his 
reputation,  made  himself  a  partner  in 
one  of  those  Arms.  Fidelity  among 
such  connexions  is  Impossible,  and 
Nash  said  that,  within  three  year*,  he 
found  that  he  had  been  cheated  to  tho 
amount  of  £20,000. 

The  kw  was  at  length  forced  to 
Istrike  at  the  foot ;  and>  by  the  Act  of 
^746,  it  was  declared  that  none  should 
open  a  house  of  room  for  play,  under 
)>aln  of  forfeiture  *,  and,  by  an  amende 
tnettt  of  Vme  Act  of  Amte  fot  reeot«N 
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ing  money  lost  at  play»  it  was  declared 
that  no  person  should. be  incompetent 
to  be  a  witness — that  all  present  at  a 
gaming-table  might  be  summoned  by 
the  magistrate  before  whom  the  affair 
was  brought ;  and  all  players  who  lost 
ten  pounds  at  a  time  were  made  in- 
dictable within  six  months,  and,  on  con- 
viction, were  fineable  five  times  the 
amount  of  their  losses  or  winnings. 
StilU  gaming  was  incorrigible.  Laws 
may  punish  offenders,  but  seldom 
amend  them.  Higher  motives  than 
fear,  and  more  steady  principles  than 
penalty,  must  heal  Uie  wounds  of 
morals.  The  legislature  only  threw 
gaming  into  more  desperate  hands ; 
and  while  the  ruin  continued  still  more 
extensively,  the  sense  of  character, 
which  had  restrained  the  darker  atro- 
cities of  the  gaming-table  gradually 
died  away. 

But  another  singular  and  ridiculous 
distinction  existed  between  the  ages  of 
our  ancestors  and  the  present.  Love 
was  a  business.  Every  man  above  the 
lower  orders  was  a  declared  adorer  of 
the  sex.  But  the  style  of  the  passion 
had  its  changes.  The  lover  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  affected 
the  gravity  of  the  Spaniard— knelt  at 
the  lady's  feet,  made  costly  presents, 
wooed  her  with  sonnets,  declared  her 
a  goddess,  and  longed  only  to  die  for 
her  smile.  The  lover  of  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  French  lover.  He  wrote  epigrams, 
wore  embroidered,  clothes,  relied  for 
captivation  on  the  newest  fashion  from 
Paris,  a  ten- guinea  clouded  cane,  and 
a  fifty-guinea  snuff-box.  The  lover 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.  had  altered 
all  this  proceeding ;  and,  though  pro- 
fessing the  most  determined  devotion 
to  the  fair,  acted  on  the  extraordinary 
system  of  winning  their  hearts  by  a 
contempt  for  their  persons.  Noncha-^ 
lance  was  the  principle  in  those  days, 
as  apathy  is  in  ours.  The  beau  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  exquisite 
of  1840,  differed  in  nothing,  except 
that  the  former  professed  to  love  the 
ladies,  and  the  latter  professes  to  love 
nothing  but  himself.  But  the  beau 
was  the  reverse  of  insensible  to  either 
beauty,  elegance,  or  wit  The  exqui- 
site is  essential  vapidity.  The  beau 
had  his  animation,  his  anecdote,  and 
the  perpetual  diamond  snuff-box  glit- 
tering in  his  hand,  to  fill  up  the  pauses 
of  the  dialog^ie*  The  exquisite  is  a 
meltoicholy  objecti  sliding  through  life 


with  no  more  purpose  than  an  antomu- 
ton — ^living  on  the  smallest  eonceir- 
able  expenditure  of  human  understaod- 
ing,  and  carried  in  and  out  of  societv, 
with  no  more  volition  of  his  own  thau 
the  plaster  figures  on  the  heads  of  the 
Italian  hawkers,  and  with  not  a  much 
more  substantial  resemblance  of  hu- 
manity. 

Fortune-hunting  at  length  became 
one  of  the  established  |»v>fes8ions  or 
Bath,  and  Nash,  in  his  character  of 
general  guardian,  found  himself  ob- 
liged to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the 
more  romantic  of  his  subjects.  He 
generally  had  good  information,  and 
astonished  the  parties  by  cotqts  de 
theatre. 

One  evening  at  the  rooms,  he  stern- 
ly walked  up  to  an  old  lady  and  her 
daughter,  and  abruptly  told  her  that 
"  it  woidd  be  wiser  for  her  to  be  at 
home."  The  lady,  a  woman  of  for- 
tune, was  at  first  inclined  to  be  indig- 
nant at  this  style  of  address.  But  as 
Nash  was  uncontrolled  monarch  there, 
she  could  only  turn  away  with  evident 
signs  of  surprise  and  vexation.  Bat 
on  his  following  her,  and  repeating 
the  words,  she  began  to  think  that 
there  was  some  meaning  in  th\?m  be- 
yond gratuitous  offence.  She  accord- 
ingly retired,  and  went  home.  There, 
to  her  astonishment,  she  foimd  her 
eldest  daughter,  who  had  stayed  away 
from  the  ball  on  some  excuse,  ready 
dressed  for  an  elopement,  and  a  noto- 
rious sharper  in  waiting,  with  a  post- 
chaise,  to  carry  her  off  at  the  moment. 
Nash*s  information  had  acquainted 
him  with  the  plot,  and  he  had  mysti- 
fied the  company  by  taking  this  dia. 
matic  mode  of  showing  his  knowledge 
of  all  the  machine  of  Bath  society. 

Another  of  those  incidents  was 
more  romantic  still.  After  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  a  number  of  the  military 
flocked  to  Bath  to  enjoy  the  amnse- 
ments,  which  had  now  become  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe.  Among 
the  rest  was  a  young  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, a  handsome  and  lively  personage, 
but  with  nothing  beyond  his  commis- 
sion* The  gay  colonel  was  an  uni- 
versal favourite ;  but  the  gaming-table, 
and  the  expensive  style  of  his  living, 
soon  compelled  him  to  sell  an  annuity, 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  ruin.  In  thia  extre* 
mity,  however,  whether  from  taste  or 
speculation,  he  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  a  young  lady,  an  only  daoghter» 
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and  the  probable  heiress  of  very  large 
property.  The  colonel's  graces  were 
irresistible^  and  the  lady  gave  him  her 
heart  without  delay.  They  would 
have  eloped  ;  and  in  the  wrath  of  the 
lady*8  father  would  have  probably 
been  left  without  a  shilliog,  had  not 
Nash  fortunately  interfered.  He  in- 
formed the  father  of  the  circumstance ; 
the  lady  was  instantly  hurried  home ; 
and  the  old  gentleman,  thanking  Nash 
for  this  important  service,  offered  him 
a  considerable  present,  which,  how- 
ever, was  honourably  declined. 

The  colonel,  furious  at  the  double 
disappointment,  now  attacked  Nash, 
who,  not  nuking  any  secret  of  what 
he  had  done  as  a  matter  of  duty^  was 
challenged  to  fight  with  swords".  But 
this  folly  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies felt  that  it  was  also  his  duty  to 
decline,  as  a  guardian  of  public  order ; 
and  the  wearing  of  swords  being  then 
strictly  prohibited  in  Bath,  the  officer 
was  forced  to  postpone  his  revenge 
until  they  should  meet  in  London. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  his  debts 
would  admit  of  no  delay,  and  his  cre- 
ditors were  on  the  point  of  seizing 
him,  when  he  suddenly  escaped  from 
Bath,  and,  having  no  other  resource, 
went  to  the  continent,  and  joined  the 
Dutch  army  in  Flanders  as  a  volun- 
teer. There  the  unlucky  spendthrift 
felt  all  the  sufferings  which  the  fatigues 
of  a  common  soldier  s  life  could  inflict, 
without  the  comforts  even  of  his  pay ; 
ho  was  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
general  opinion  of  him  was,  that  he 
had  fallen  in  an  engagement.  The 
lady*8  father,  within  the  next  two 
years,  died,  and  she  became  possessed 
of  his  property.  An  idea  of  a  curiously 
chivdlric  nature  now  suggested  itself 
to  Nash.  As '  he  had  never  seen  any 
evidence  of  the  coloners  death,  he  ap<* 
plied  himself  to  ascertain  his  fate,  and 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  he  at 
length  discovered  this  son  of  adven- 
ture **  fretting  his  hour  upon  the 
stage*'  in  a  company  of  strollers  at 
Peterborough. 

Before  the  lady*s  acquaintance  with 
the  colonel,  she  had  been  solicited  in 
marriage  by  a  nobleman,  whom  she 
had  rejected  for  her  more  agreeable 
admirer;  but  who,  on  his  ruin,  had  re- 
turned, renewed  his  addresses,  and 
WIS,  apparently,  on  the  point  of  suc- 
ceeding. Nash,  thinking  that  as  he 
had  deprived  the  u  nlucky  colonel  of 
Oiic  opportunity,  it  was  only  justice  to 
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give  him  another*  proposed  to  the 
lady  (to  whom  the  nobleman  was  now 
a  constant  attendant)  that  they  should 
all  go  "  to  see  the  players  at  Peter- 
borough;" taking  them  in  his  own 
equipage,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
showy  in  England. 

The  play  happened  to  be  The  Can* 
Bcious  Lovers,  a  sufficiently  sentimen- 
tal one  for  the  occasion ;  but  the  colo- 
nel's part  was  humiliated  into  «  Tom." 
The  lady  was  seated  in  the  stage- box, 
with  the  peer  on  one  side,  and  Nash, 
impatient  to  see  the  effect  of  recog- 
nition, on  the  other.  At  length  Tom 
appeared;  the  lady,  astonished  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  unexpected 
spectacle,  felt  all  her  passion  revive, 
and  fainted.  The  colonel,  who  had 
recognised  her  instantly,  and  was  at 
first  shocked  at  the  idea  of  thus  appear- 
ing before  the  woman  whom  he  loved, 
now  rushed  off  the  stage,  sprang  into 
the  box,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms  1 

As  may  be  presumed,  the  noble- 
man, furnished  with  such  unequivocal 
Eroof  of  the  lady's  feelings,  withdrew 
is  suit  immediately ;  and  the  lovers 
were  married. 

*'  Colonel,"  said  Nash,  in  explain- 
ing his  conduct,  "  you  once  thought 
me  your  enemy,  because  I  endeavour- 
ed to  prevent  you  from  ruining  each 
other.  You  were  then  wrong ;  but 
you  have  long  since  had  my  forgive- 
ness. If  you  love  each  other  well 
enough  now  for  matrimony,  you  fairly 
have  my  consent ;  and  confound  him, 
say  I,  who  attempts  to  part  you." 

The  marriage  turned  out  as  happy 
as  it  was  opi^ent;  and  Nash  atter- 
wards  spent  many  agreeable  days  in 
their  society. 

Goldsmith,  in  that  most  humorous 
and  touching  work  of  his  age,  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  has  exactly 
described  this  stage  scene,  where  the 
Yicar*s  son  George  is  recognised  by 
the  woman  of  his  heart  among  the 
strollers.  The  idea  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  colonel's  adven- 
ture. 

Another  event,  of  a  more  unhappy 
nature,  produced  a  deep  impression  at 
Bath.  A  young  lady,  of  good  family, 
of  large  fortune,  and  of  remarkable 
beauty,  visited  the  city,  and  naturally 
attracted  remarkable  attention.  Se- 
veral proposals  of  marriage  were  soon 
made  to  her ;  but  she  loved  only  the 

Erivileges  of  "  single  blessedness,"  re- 
ised  all  her  offers,  and  determined  to 
3d 
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enjoy  (hedflllghis  oftheftccomplisbed 
and  elegant  society  of  the  place  in 
their  highest  indulgence.  If  this  was 
an  error,  it  may  be  forgiven  to  9^  beau- 
tiful, witty^  and  elegant  creature  in 
the  very  bloom  of  life,  for  she  was 
but  nineteen ! 

Howeter,  she  was  not  to  escape  the 
natural  result  of  living  in  a  perpetual 
blaze  of  admiration ;  and  she  at  length 
fell  in  love.  Nothing  conld  be  more 
unfortunate  than  her  choice,  for  her 
lover  was  a  man  of  dissipation,  utterly 
ruined,  unable  to  restrain  himself  in 
any  pursuit  of  pleasure,  a  gamester 
and  a  rake;  and  though  a  man  of 
original  taste  and  talent,  high-bred 
and  accomplished,  vet,  from  his  habits 
of  excess  in  every  folly  of  fashionable 
life,  inevitably  destined  to  die  in  a 
jail. 

It  was  supposed  that  in  his  distresses 
he  had  been  relieved  by  this  beautiful 
creature.  But  his  creditors  at  length 
losing  patience,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  in  London.  She  then  took 
the  fatal  resolution  of  discharging  his 
debts,  which  amounted  to  nearly  her 
wholo.  fortune. 

Nash,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
her  intention,  immediately  employed 
every  argument  in  his  power  to  save 
her  from  this  step  to  beinff  undone. 
He  represented  the  fatal  useiessness  of 
taking  a  habitual  spendthrift  out  of 
prison,  the  hopelessness  of  reclaiming 
the  Ticcs  of  a  whole  life,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  hazard  of  reputation  which 
must  be  incurred  by  this  extraordinary 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  female. 
But  love  is  madness  while  it  lasts,  and 
remorse  when  It  is  gone.  The  debts 
were  discharged,  the  lover  was  let 
loose  to  the  gaming  table,  and  the  lady 
was  left  wim  no  other  course  than  to 
return  to  Bath  and  live  on  the  frag- 
ment of  her  income. 

She  soon  found  a  difference  in  the 
reception  given  to  the  opulent  and 
to  the  reduced  j  but  to  live  in  public 
was  now  second  nature  to  her;  and 
to  enable  her  to  live  in  public,  she  was 
induced  to  enter. into  some  obscure 
arrangement  with  a  dexterous  but  vul- 
gar woman,  who  kept  a  house  for  play. 
But  the  general  slights  which  followed 
sank  into  her  soul.  Her  character 
was  wholly  untouched,  even  by  the 
voice  of  scandal ;  but  she  grew  melan- 
choly,  and  finally  leaving  this  painful 
connexion,  began  to  think  of  suicide. 
She  now  became  a  governess  in  a  gen- 


tleman's family,  jwlicre,  though  well 
treated,  she  sank  Into  still  deeper  de- 
jection. At  lengthy  on  the  day  fixed 
for  the  return  of  the  family  from  Lon- 
don to  Bath,  where  she  had  been  left, 
she  resolved  to  pnt  an  end  to  all  her 
anxieties,  by  the  most  irrevocable  of 
all  crimes. 

On  this  day,  having  set  the  house  In 
peculiar  order,  she  wrote,  on  a  pane 
of  the  dining-room  window,  the  well- 
known  lines,  beginning  with — 

''  Oh,  death*  thou  pleaiiog  end  of  human 
woe  I " 

When  the  children  had  been  pnt  (o 
bed,  and  the  house  was  quiet,  she 
dressed  herself  all  in  white  like  a 
bride,  and  with  a  strange  affectation 
of  her  former  finery,  even  in  those 
melancholy  hours,  prepared  a  scarf  of 
pink  silk,  lengthened  by  one  of  gold 
thread,  as  the  instrument  of  self-de- 
struction. She  then,  apparently,  sat 
down  to  read,  for  she  left  a  volume 
of  Ariosto  open  at  the  page  where 
Olympia,  stung  by  the  ingratitude  of 
her  bosom  friend,  is  thrown  into  de- 
spair. She  then  tied  the  fatal  knot; 
but  her  weight  broke  it,  and  she  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  noise  of  her  fall 
was  heard  by  some  of  the  servants ; 
but  they,  imagining  it  to  be  merely 
some  passing  sound,  made  no  enquiry 
at  the  time.  She  had  still  the  unhappy 
firmness  to  renew  the  attempt,  and 
next  day  was  found  suspended,  and 
cold  I  The  long-continued  dejection  of 
her  mind  in  some  degree  authorized 
the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  inquest, 
who  brought  it  in  lunacy.  Her  death 
produced  a  remarkable  sensation  in 
Bath ;  great  regret  was  expressed  that 
the  nature  of  her  distresses  had  not 
been  known  before;  and  every  little 
trinket  which  belonged  to  her  was 
purcha^ced  at  a  large  price,  as  a  me- 
morial of  so  lovely  and  so  unhappy  a 
child  of  the  world. 

Another  feature  of  the  age  was  the 
ridiculous  habit  of  boasting  of  gallan- 
try. The  "  homme  attx  bonnes  for' 
tunes,''  the  pretender  to  universal 
conquest  over  the  fair,  was  origioally 
French,  and,  like  every  other  French 
foolery,  had  been  introduced  by  the 
courtiers  of  Charles  II.  That  wretch*, 
ed  and  thoroughly  contemptible  king 
left  a  long  legacy  of  disgrace  to  Eng- 
lish manners.  Men  of  fashion  copy- 
ing his  scandalous  example,  were  proud 
of  publishing  their  shame,  and  the 
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shame  of  the  unfortunate  objects  of 
their  inlngues;  and  even  when  the 
actual  guilt  gradually  ceased  to  be 
reckoned  an  essential  to  high  life,  the 
coxcombry  of  the  day  made  its  pre- 
sumed infiueiice  with  the  ladies  a  con- 
stant theme;  of  course,  nraety-nine 
boastings  out  of  a  hundred  trere  ab« 
solute  falsehoods, ,  and  the  boasterel 
were  offen  taken  to  task  "With  equal 
justice  and  seyerity.  But  the  incident 
irbich  wc  are  about  to  mention.  Was  of 
a  lighter  kind.  Nash  and  a  friend, 
walking  on  the  **  pantiles"  at  Ton* 
bridge,  met  a  young  fop  of  fortune, 
who  joined  them.  On  asking  him  how 
long  he  had  been  at  the  wells,  and 
what  company  was  there,  the  fop  re- 
plied, that  though  he  had  been  in  the 
town  a  month,  he  had  seen  no  better 
company  than  he  might  have  found 
at  a  Tyburn  ball. 

When  his  auditors  had  been  thus 
sufficiently  convinced  of  his  fashion, 
his  next  specimen  was  of  his  gallantry. 
"  Look  there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
lady,  passing  at  a  distance,  "  see  that 
g'oddess  of  midnight — I  might  have 
run  away  with  her  round  the  world 
at  any  time  this  last  fortnight;  and 
see  that  other  one,"  pointing  to  an- 
other advancing  towards  the  group, 
<<  showy  as  she  is,  it  is  not  a  weelL 
since  she  offered  me  herself  and  her 
fortune.'*  Nash*s  friend,  who  had  ex- 
hibited much  impatience  during  the 
dialogue,  now  burst  forth  into  rage— 
*'  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  know  these 
two  ladies  intimately.  As  to  the  former 
she  may  have  offered  to  run  away  with 
you,  for  any  thing  that  I  can  prove  to 
the  contrary ;  but  I  shall  ask  her ;  for 
ghe  is  my  sister/^  The  boaster  now 
began  to  mako  apologies,  and  said 
that  he  meant  the  other  lady.  **  No, 
sir,"  was  the  indignant  exclamation, 
••there  I  know  you  arc  a  lying  rascal,  for 
that  lady  came  into  Tonbridge  only 
last  night,  and  she  is  my  wife, '  The 
gentleman  was  proceeding  to  cane  the 
puppy,  when  Nash  interposed  and 
saved  his  shoulders ;  but  it  was  on  the 
condition  that  ho  took  his  departure 
from  the  town  without  delay. 

Nash's  nature  was  remarkably  gen- 
erous, and  be  gave  away  large  sums 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment ; 
CTen  gaming  had  not  the  power  to 
render  him  selfish.  One  day,  as  he 
was  playing  at  picquet  for  a  stake  of 
If. 200,  be  heard  a  voice  behind  him, 


in  a  whispering  cbntcrsation,  sayirig-, 
**  Heavens  1  how  happy  would  that 
money  make  me.**  Nash  turned  round, 
recognised  the  whisperer  as  a  gentle- 
man of  broken  fortune ;  and  winning 
thd  money,  put  the  whole  sum  itito 
his  hand,  adding,  <<  Go  home  now, 
and  be  happy  1 '* 

His  public  fnffuened  etiabling  hitu 
to  take  a  leading  part  id  all  mattefa 
of  public  benefaction,  he  had  the  me- 
rit (in  conjunction  with  Dr  Oliver) 
of  establishing  the  first  hospital  on  a 
large  scale  in  Bath.  As  the  only 
fund  was  yoluntary  subscription,  his 
skill  in  human  nature  was  constantly 
employed  in  appealing  to  the  purses 
of  his  visiters.  Once  as  he  was  walk- 
ing round  the  rooms,  with  his  hat  In 
his  hand,  soliciting  subscriptions,  a 
duchess  entered,  more  memorable  for 
any  thing  than  her  charity.  Finding 
that  he  put  himself  expressly  in  her 
way,  and  being  unable  to  pass  hlnl  lin- 
observed,  she  gave  him  a  pat  with  hef 
fan,  saying, "  You  must  put  down  a  trifle 
for  me,  Mr  Nash,  for  I  have  no  money 
in  my  purse."  "  With  pleasure,  ma- 
dam,'* was  his  reply,  "ifyouF  Grace 
will  tell  me  when  to  stop.**  And 
taking  a  handful  of  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  began  to  count  them  into 
his  hat — •*  One,  two,  thtee,  four, 
five"—"  Hold,  hold,  sir,"  cried  the 
duchess,  *'  consider  what  you  are 
about*' — "  Consider  your  rank  and 
fortune,  madam,"  said  Nash,  and  con- 
tinued dropping  in  the  guineas — ''  six 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.  The  duchess 
now  grew  angry,  and  called  again  to. 
him  to  stop — *•  Pray,  compose  your- 
self, madam,"  said  Nash  respectfully, 
''  and  don't  interrupt  the  work  of  cha- 
rity— eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  four- 
teen, fifteen"-- Here  her  Grace  actu- 
ally seized  his  hand.  ''  Be  calm^ 
madam,'*  said  Nash,  going  on  with 
his  performance,  "  your  name  will  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold^  and  on  the 
front  of  the  building,  madam,— six- 
teen, seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen, 
twenty."  "  I  sha'n't  pay  a  farthing 
more,"  exclaimed  the  Duchess — 
*'  Charity  hides  a  multitude  of  sinsj" 
replied  Nash — "  twenty-one,  twenty* 
two,  twenty-three,  twenty- four,  twen* 
ty»five."  The  lady  now  seemed  to 
be  exhausted  with  vexation,  and  about 
to  faint,  exclaiming, — '*  Nash,  I  protest 
you  frighten  mo  out  of  my  wita,  I 
shall  die  I"    «<  Madam,"  said  the  im- 
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Serturbable  Naah^  "  you  will  never 
ie  with  doing  good.  And  if  you 
do,  you  will  be  the  better  for  it."  He 
was  about  to  proceed,  when,  perceiv- 
iog  her  real  perturbation,  he  stopped, 
and  compromised  for  thirty  guineas. 

It  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the 
lady  to  state,  that  having  sat  down  to 
cards,  and  won  some  money,  she  call- 
ed Nash  over  to  her,  and  saying,  that 
to  show  '<  she  made  friends  with  him, 
though  he  was  such  a  fool,  she  gave 
him  ten  guineas  more  for  his  charity," 
insisting,  however,  that  neither  her 
name  nor  her  donation  should  be 
mentioned. 

Bath  was  now  in  its  glory ;  princes 
came  to  its  waters,  and  Nash  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  with  regal 
liberality.  On  the  convalescence  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  after  trying 
the  wonder-working  spring,  Nash 
signalized  the  event  by  an  obelisk 
thirty  feet  high.  In  1738,  four  years 
after,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  was 
signalized  by  a  similar  memorial,  but  of 
double  the  height  perhaps,  in  proof 
of  double  reverence ;  and  to  make  the 
monument  complete,  Nash  applied  to 
Pope  for  an  inscription.  The  poet's 
letter  is  sufficiently  discontented. 

'*  Sir, — I  have  received  yours,  and 
thank  your  partiality  in  my  favour. 
You  say  words  cannot  express  the 
gratitude  yon  feel  for' the  favour  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  and  yet  you 
would  have  me  express  what  you  feel, 
and  in  a  few  words.  I  own  myself 
unequal  to  the  task ;  for,  even  grant- 
ing it  possible  to  express  an  inexpres- 
sible idea,  I  am  the  worst  person  you 
could  have  pitched  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose, who  have  received  so  few  fa- 
vours from  the  great  myself,  that  I 
am  utterly  unacquained  with  what 
kind  of  thanks  they  like  best.     Whe- 

ther  the  P most  loves  poetry  or 

prose,  I  protest  I  do  not  know ;  but 
this  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  you 
can  give  him  as  much  satisfaction  in 
either  as  I  can. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
affectionate  servant, 

A.  Pope.*' 

However,  on  a  second  application,  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  make  the  experi- 
ment ;  but  the  inscription  was  in  prose, 
and  sufficiently  commonplace  :»- 
In  memory  of  honours  bestowed. 
And  in  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred,  on 
this  city, 


By  his  Royal  Highness 

Fridkuck,   Prince  of  Wales, 

And  his  Royal  Consort, 

In  the  year  1738, 

This  Obelisk  is  erected  by 

Richard  Nabh,  Esq. 

Every  thing  in  Nash's  career  was 
either  trifling  or  odd,  and  som^lmes 
both.  At  this  time  he  became  sud- 
denly rich  in  snuff-boxes.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  return  for  his  attentions, 
had  given  him  a  snuff-box  set  with 
jewels.  The  Prince  of  Wales  gave 
him  a  large  gold  enamelled  snuff-box. 
Some  of  the  higher  nobility  followed 
the  example  of  the  princes.  The 
fashion  was  followed,  until  it  became 
the  general  mode  of  retnmiog  bis 
civilities.  He  was  said  at  one  time  to 
have  had  snuff-boxes  enough  to  supply 
a  small  warehouse. 

But  his  honours  had  not  yet  reached 
their  height.  His  picture  was  pamted 
at  full  length,  by  order  of  the  corpora- 
tion,  and  placed  in  the  ball-room,  with 
the  bust  of  Newton  on  ono  side  and 
Pope  on  the  other.  This  instance  of 
corporate  zeal,  however,  was  too  open 
to  ridicule  to  escape;  and  the  witty 
Lord  Chesterfield  expressed  the  feel- 
ing of  the  public  with  equal  pleasantry 
and  pungency : — 

"  Immortal  Newton  never  spoke 
More  truth  than  here  you'll  find ; 
Nor  Pope  himself  e'er  penn*d  a  joke 
Severer  on  mankind. 

*'  The  picture  placed  these  basts  betwf  en 
.    Gives  satire  all  its  strength  ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 
But  Folly  at  full  length." 

Yet  these  sarcasms  did  not  prevent 
the  painting  of  another  portrait  for 
another  ballroom,  and  even  the  erec- 
tion  of  his  statue  in  the  pump-room. 
But  Nash  was  one  of  the  last  who 
could  deserve  the  name  of  fool.  His 
business  might  be  folly ;  but  he  pur- 
sued it  with  a  sagacity  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  un- 
rivalled and  alone.  It  would,  of 
course,  bo  absurd  to  speak  of  such 
qualities  as  entitling  any  man  to  fame ; 
but  their  results  were  unquestionably 
important,  in  giving  employment  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  rising  city;  in 
making  the  pleasures  of  a  large  popu- 
lation consistent  with,  general  order ; 
in  contributing  to  polish  the  native 
virtues  of  the  English  character,  by 
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the  graces^  trithout  the  grosser  cor- 
raptionsy  of  continental  life;  and  in 
attaching  Englishmen  to  their  own 
country,  by  harmlessly  providing  at 
home  those  social  indulgences  which 
8o  many  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  abroad,  with  equal  injury  to 
their  fortunes,  their  morals,  and  their 
patriotism.  We  are  strongly  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  another  Nash  could 
DOW  be  found,  he  would  be  as  valu- 
able a  discovery  as  any  that  the  age 
is  likely  to  make ;  and  that  whoever 
shall,  like  Mm,  invent  a  new  means  of 
giving  the  public  a  taste  for  pleasure 
at  once  rational  and  general ;  of  teach- 
ing them  the  importance  of  discipline 
even  in  their  relaxations ;  of  making 
even  pleasure  conducive  to  health; 
and,  by  providing  us  in  our  own  country ' 
with  all  that  the  Continent  can  offer, 
giving  the  English  gentleman  a  new 
reason  for  honouring  his  own  country 
as  it  deserves,  would  much  more  de- 
serve to  be  honoured  than  laughed  at, 
and  to  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor 
than  a  mere  manager  of  ball-rooms. 
Public  amusements  have  declined  in 
England,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
our  nobility  fly  to  Paris,  the  German 
Spas,  and  Naples.  The  expenditure 
of  these  absentees  is  probably  not  less 
than  ten  millions  of  poundfs  sterling 
a-year.  The  little  French  towns  are 
filled  with  the  humbler  ranks  of  our 
countrymen,  some  for  cheapness  of 
living,  some  for  the  easier  means  of 
education,  but  many  for  mere  want  of 
ingenious  amusement  at  home.  Bou- 
logne is  an  English  colony,  Dieppe  is 
living  on  English  money,  and  half  the 
villages  accessible  by  a  steam-boat, 
are  growing  from  groups  of  huts  into 
towns.  All  this  tide  of  wealth  might 
be  turned  into  the  bosom  of  our  own 
country,  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
principles  in  which  Bath  rose  from 
the  viUage  which  Nash  found  it,  into 
the  beautiful  city  which  it  is  at  this 
day. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  some 
modifications  of  their  practice,  suitable 
to  the  change  of  time ;  but  there  can 
be  no  charm  in  the  dirt,  the  discom- 
fort, and  the  meanness  of  foreign  life 
—no  gratification  in  the  insolence,  the 
frauds,  and  the  perpetual  antipathy  of 
foreigners  to  our  name — and  no  gain 
to  either  parents  or  children  in  the 
examples  of  heartless  dissipation,  open 
impurity,  and  ostentatious  irreligion, 
altogether  sufficient  to  make  the  Eng- 


lishman and  his  family  fly  from  France, 
if  they  could  obtain  their  objects  with 
equal  advantage  in  England. 

Slight  as  all  subjects  connected  with 
amusement  may  seem,  the  topic  be- 
comes a  serious  one  when  the  results 
are  the  demoralization  of  public  mo- 
rals, and  the  waste  of  millions  of  na- 
tional money.  The  question  is,  can 
the  former  orderly  arrangements  be 
revived.  It  is  altogether  our  opin- 
ion that  they  could  They  are  now 
decaying  in  every  quarter ;  in  our 
watering-places  they  have  sunk  into 
almost  total  neglect ;  a  miserable  cir- 
culating library,  chiefly  frequented  as 
a  morning  lounge  for  the  readers  of 
the  newspapers,  is  generally  the  entire 
provision  for  the  public.  In  some  of 
those  places  a  theatre  exists ;  but  its 
attendance  is  meagre,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, its  performances  are  periodi- 
cal and  miserable.  An  occasional 
concert  by  some  struggling  and  strag- 
gling troop  of  musicians,  feebly  varies 
the  monotony ;  and  in  genersd,  even 
the  ball-rooms  scarcely  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  lights  and  orchestra. 
Yet  the  public  have  the  same  tastes,  - 
for  rational  indulgence  at  least,  which 
they  had  a  hundred  years  ago,  imd 
the  complaint  is  universal  of  the  in- 
tolerable dulness  of  every  thing  where 
they  came  expressly  to  enjoy  their 
hours  of  leisure. 

The  reasons  of  this  decay  are  two- 
fold— want  of  management,  and  want 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  manager. 

One  of  Nash's  first  regulations  wius, 
that  every  head  of  a  family,  and,  in 
general,  every  person  coming  to  Bath 
for  the  season,  should  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  obligation  to  subscribe  to  all 
the  amusements  which  he  had  estab- 
lished. It  was  distinctly  understood 
that  those  who  were  not  prepared  to 
pay  their  contribution  had  no  business 
to  be  there.  They  might  look  for 
pleasure  any  where  else,  but  to  Bath 
they  had  no  right  to  come,  while  they 
chose  to  shrink  from  giving  their  share 
of  the  only  means  by  which  Bath 
could  be  made  the  resort  of  the  fashion* 
able  and  pleasant  world.  All  this  was 
perfectly  fair  r  and  all  this  was  so  per- 
fectly understood,  that  the  whole  round 
of  the  public  amusements  was  amply 
sustained  by  the  public  subscription. 
No  fashionable  beggar,  no  crafty  bar- 
gainer for  amusement  at  the  expense 
of  others,  no  pitiful  pretender  to  good 
society,  was  suffered  to  have  the  ad- 
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Tautflges  of  ihis  animated  and  delight- 
ful place*  b7  paying  a  few  ibilUnga  for 
bis  personal  admission  to  the  concert, 
or  the  ball*  and  then  malcing  his  beg- 
garly escape.  The  season  must  not 
be  left  to  depend  upon  these  shabbi- 
nesses ;  and  those  who  attempted  to 
praotise  them  were  instantly  shamed. 

But  this  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out authority*  and  here  was  shown 
the  value  of  effectivo  management. 
Nash  was  a  dictator,  from  whose  power 
no  appeal  was  suffered.  His  charac- 
ter and  personal  influence  gave  him  a 
newer  of  decisioa,  which  none*  whether 
inhabitant  or  visiter*  could  venture  to 
resist,  **  Master  of  the  ceremonies/' 
in  fact*  conveys  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  his  real  uses  and  powers* 
He  was  general  manager  of  establish- 
ments on  which  depended  the  pros-* 
perity  of  a  rising  city,  the  legitimate 
pleasures  of  the  whole  nobilitv  and 
gentry  of  England*  and  no  small  part 
of  the  grace  and  civilization  of  the 
empire.  The  modern  error  lies  in 
forgetting  the  true  nature  of  his  office* 
and  choosing  some  individual^  merely 
of  obliging  manners  and  respectable 
conduct*  some  half- pay  officer,  or 
private  gentleman*  who  makes  an  in- 
terest among  the  subscribers  for  the 
season.  The  consequence  is*  that  he 
has  virtually  no  authority  at  all*  and 
that  his  actual  employment  degene<> 
rates  into  leaving  his  card  at  tho  door 
of  every  new  arrivalj  and  banding  up 
partners  to  young  ladies  at  balls ;  his 
personal  income  being  derived  from 
ball  tickets,  like  a  dancing-master,  or 
from  a  subscription  book  at  the  libra- 
ries, like  "a  widow  with  twenty  chil- 
dren*'' or  a  pauper  on  her  way  to  her 
parish. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  ought 
to  be*  on  the  contrary,  the  gentleman 
of  the  highest  rank  and  fortune  in  the 
town  or  its  neighbourhood.  Of  course* 
not  condescending  either  to  go  through 
the  mere  routine  of  ball-rooms,  which 
might  be  perfectly  well  intrusted  to 
his  subordinates,  nor  stooping  to  the 
uncomfortable  emoluments  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  pockets  of  the  visiters  ; 
but  by  bis  acknowledged  authority 
enforcing  regulations  which  in  the 
hands  of  inferiors  must  be  laughed  at 
and  evaded,  and  demanding  general 
obedience*  as  evidently  having  no 
other  objeet  in  view  than  the  general 

gratiScation  of  the  comn^unity.     We 
av9  no  doubt  that*  on  such  conditions. 


there  are  few  even  of  the  highest  no- 
bility who  would  decline  the  office  of 
thus  directing*  protecting,  and  rafining 
the  public  pleasures.  We  see  them 
coming  forward  in  the  most  trouble- 
some and  responsible  situations  of 
country  life ;  magistrates,  grand  jurors, 
lieutenants,  parliamentary  representa^ 
tives*  presidents  of  county  meetings ; 
and  they  have  only  to  see' their  way 
in  this  new,  and  we  will  say  impor- 
tant occupation,  to  adopt  it  with  the 
same  activity  and  the  same  effecU 
Let  the  experiment  but  be  fairly  made 
in  any  one  watering-place*  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  change  would  be 
found  beneficial.  We  by  no  means 
desire  to  see  an  earl  or  a  duke  per- 
forming the  punctilios  of  a  quadrille 
party,  or  doing  any  other  thing  which 
can  have  the  appearance  of  trifling. 
He  can  easily  appoint  those  who  are  fit 
for  such  purposes.  But  let  him  be  the 
general  authority  to  be  appealed  to ; 
the  director,  though  he  may  not  be 
present  at  either  ball  or  concert,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  the  watering-place 
relieved  from  its  monotony,  ^^f^rj 
one  should  be  informed  that  they 
should  subscribe  to  the  established 
amusemeots^private  parties  should  be 
prohibited*  as  injurious  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  place.  Women  of  rank 
should  be  made  directors  of  the  various 
concerts  and  balls,  &c.»  and  the  magi- 
strates and  principal  inhabitants,  as  in 
Bath  of  old  time,  feeling  their  natural 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town, 
should  be  consulted  to  give  their  aid 
in  sustaining  the  regulations*  From 
those  arrangements*  still  more  inter- 
esting advantages  might  naturally 
grow.  Schools  of  the  highest  order* 
and  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  might 
be  formed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  nobility  themselves*  giving  a  more 
complete,  more  moral*  and  more  accom- 
plished education*  than  they  can  ever 
obtain  in  foreign  countries.  The  per- 
sonal inspection  of  theheadsof  faoulies 
would  give  a  security  for  their  eon- 
duct  and  a  stimulus  to  their  progress; 
and  from  this  obvious  and  easy  scheme 
might  arise  a  vast  and  most  valuable 
improvement  in  the  rising  generation. 
Nashs  career  at  length  drew  to  its 
close.  In  enumerating  his  merits,  we 
have  observed  bow  fatally  they  were 
counteracted  by  gaming ;  a  vice  which, 
though  adopted  originally  as  a  matter 
of  revenue  in  his  days  of  poverty,  and 
after  i^ards  retiiugd  as  au  ovidvuce  of 
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fashioBy  produced  its  natural  effect  on 
bim,  as  on  all  others,  in  humiliating^ 
his  eharaoter,  and  finally  oTerthrowing 
bis  prosperity.  He  gradually  grew 
peevish,  and  exercised  his  petulance 
until  he  became  unpopular.  Con- 
temptuous expressions  were  used  to 
him,  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear. 

He  was  one  day  complaining  to  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield  of  his  ill 
luck,  *•  Would  you  think  it,  my 
Lord,**  said  he,  "  that  b — ch  fortune 
last  night  tricked  me  out  of  £600  ?" 
*<  Why,  Nash,"  said  bis  Lordship, 
with  less  amenity  than  was  his  custom, 
<<  I  don*t  wonder  at  your  losing  mo- 
ney :  but  all  the  world  is  surprised 
where  you  get  it  to  ioie" 

Dr  CUrke,  the  metaphysician,  was 
one  day  conversing  with  Locke  and 
some  other  friends  in  the  pump-room, 
and  laughing  on  some  subject  of  the 
day.  Nasirs  chariot  happened  to  draw 
up  to  the  door.  "  Boys,  boys,"  cried 
the  philosopher,  "  let  us  now  be  grave, 
for  here  is  a  fool  coming."  The  sar- 
casm, of  course,  speedily  reached  his 
ear  as  it  ran  the  round  of  Bath ;  but  it 
was  endured  in  silence — no  doubt  a 
painful  silence. 

We  feel  a  natural  reluctance  in  men- 
tioning the  vexations  which  began  to 
cloud  his  old  age.  Attempts  were 
made  to  drive  him  from  his  office. 
Anonymous  letters  were  written  to  the 
nobility  by  mean  pretenders  to  the 
mastership  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  sectarian  enthusiasm,  which 
then  began  to  rave  round  England, 
could  not  pass  by  a  subject  for  invec- 
tive, at  once  so  prominent  and  so  help- 
less ;  and  these  are  some  specimens  of 
the  language  in  which  it  administered 
advice  to  a  man  of  eighty-six  years:— 

**  You  are  as  odious  to  God  as  a  cor- 
rupt carcass  that  lies  putrifying  in  the 
churchyard. 

"  You  are  as  far  from  endeavouring 
after  salvation,  or  restoring  yourself  to 
the  divine  favour,  as  a  heap  of  dry 
bones  nailed  up  in  a  coffin. 

**  Think  upon  this.  If  you  have  any 
inclination  to  escape  the  fire  that  will 
never  be  quenched.  Would  you  be 
rescued  from  the  fury  and  fierce  anger 
of  God?  Would  you  be  delivered 
from  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  inces- 
sant gnashing,  of  teeth  ? 

**  If  you  do  not  remedy  in  some  de- 
gree the  evils  that  you  have  sent 
abroad,  wretched  will  you  be,  above 
all  men,  to  eternity.     God's  jealousy. 


like  a  consuming,  flame,  will  gmoke 
against  you,  as  you  yourself  will  see» 
in  that  day  when  the  mountains  shall 
quake,  and  the  hills  shall  melt,  and 
the  earth  be  burnt  up  at  his  presence**' 

It  was  in  this  tender  language  that 
the  new  religionists  of  the  time,  abaiy 
doning  at  onqe  the  name  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  England,  at- 
tempted to  effect  what  they  foolishly 
called  a  revival  of  Christianity  in  the 
land.  Suah  language  might  excite 
revenge,  though  it  could  never  give 
birth  to  repentance.  It  was  folly  en* 
tering  on  a  crusade  against  folly; 
ignorance  of  scripture  pretending  to 
enlighten  ignorance  of  the  world;  the 
passion  of  proselytlsm,  with  equal 
▼anity  and  equal  presumption,  assail- 
ing the  passion  for  pleasure.  Can  we 
wonder  that  it  failed  of  conviction ; 
that  where  its  terrors  influenced  one 
mind,  its  extravagance  shook  the  be- 
lief of  thousands ;  and  that,  after  mak- 
ing some  mad,  and  many  infidel,  the 
blaze  of  enthusiasm  sank  down  like  a 
fire  fed  only  by  thorns,  and  is  now 
traceable  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  by 
little  more  than  its  ashes  ?  At  length 
the  final  hour  came  to  Nash,  as  it 
comes  to  all,  and  after  a  year  of  in- 
creasing debility,  he  died  at  his  house 
in  St  John*s  Court,  Bath,  on  the  12th 
of  February  1761,  aged  87  years. 

The  corporation  of  Bath  exhibited 
their  feeling  of  his  public  services  by 
a  funeral  at  their  expense.  His  re- 
mains were  conveyed  to  the  Abbey 
church  with  all  solemnity^  the  charity 
children  leading  the  way,  followed  by 
the  city  music — clergymen  preceding 
the  coffin,  and  the  pall  supported  by 
the  senior  aldermen — the  masters  of 
the  assembly  rooms  and  beadles  of 
the  Bath  hospital  following— the  pro- 
cession being  closed  by  the  still  more 
expressive  train  of  the  multitudes  of 
patients  who  had  from  time  to  time 
received  the  benefits  of  that  noble  in- 
stitution. He  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  a  small  library,  and  some  trinkets 
and  some  snuff-boxes  which  had  been 

fiven  him  by  distinguished  persons, 
lis  fortune  was  all  gone ;  the  neces* 
sities  of  his  latter  years  had  swallowed 
up  his  income,  and  among  his  chief 
resources  was  an  allowance  of  ten 
guineas  a  month  made  to  him  by  the 
corporation. 

A  great  variety  of  "character" 
and  "  recollections"  of  him  appeared 
in  the  public  papers  immediately  upon 
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his  decease ;  some  splenetic,  but  the  He  kept  the  gentlemen  in  order 


majority  marking  the  true  lines  of  his 
conduct,  and  giving  him  credit  for  bis 
actual  serrices.  A  long  epitaph  by 
his  old  friend  Dr  Oliver  of  Bath,  de- 
tailed his  merits  with  force,  and  yet 
admitted  his  errors  with  fidelity.  A 
fragment  of  it  says — 

His  dominion  was  not 

Over  the  senrility  of  the  vulgar, 

Bat  over  the  pride  of  the  opulent ! 

By  the  force  of  genius 

He  erected  the  City  of  Bath 

Into  a  ProTince  of  Pleasure, 

And  became,  by  universal  consent. 

Its  Legislator  and  Ruler. 

He  planned,  improved,  and  regulated 

All  the  amusements  of  the  place. 

His  fundamental  law  was  Good  Breeding. 

**  HOLD  SACRSD  DECENCY  AND  DKCOaUM  1*' 

Was  his  constant  maxim. 

None,  however  exalted  by  beauty. 

Blood,  titles,  or  riches. 

Could  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  it  uopun- 

ished. 


By  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  swords 
He  kept  the  ladies  in  good  hvmowr 
By  ordaining  scandal  to  be  the  mark 
Of  a  foolish  head  and  a  malicious  hearL 
Thus  establishing  his  government 
On  pillars  of  honour  and  politeness. 
He  maintained  it  for  half  a  century 
With  reputation,  honour,  and  undisputed 
authority. 
An  epitaph  by  Dr  King,  in  elo- 
quent Latinity,  thus  closed  his  pane* 
gyric. 

Talem  virom,  tantnmque,  ademptom 

Lugeant  Musse,  Charitcaqoe : 

Lugeant  Veneres,  Cupidinesque : 

Lugeant  omnes  juvenum  et  nymj^iannB 

Chori! 

Tu  vero,  O  Bathokia  I 

Ne  cesses  tuum  lugere 

Frincipem,  praeceptorem,  mwiff^im ; 

Patronum, 

Hen,  nunquam  posthac 

Habitura  parem  I 


WHIG  AND  TOBY. 


A  METRICAL  MEDITATION. 

The  Tories  once  ruled  with  resistless  command. 

By  their  enepiies  envied  in  vain ; 
We  were  powerful  and  peaceful  by  sea  and  by  land, 
.  -^^, '"®  La^  ^eld  the  reins  with  a  resolute  hand. 

The  headstrong  and  hot  to  restrain. 

But  a  neighbour  display'd  her  threi  vain-glorious  days. 

And  we  borrow'd  a  leaf  from  her  book : 
She  discarded  a  King  his  old  rival  to  raise. 
While  we,  who  proceed  by  less  violent  ways. 

Were  content  with  displacing  a  Duke. 

'Twas  echo'd  on  hustings,  in  hall,  and  in  bower, 
«'  Too  long  we>e  been  slaves  to  the  Crown  :" 
The  people,  the  source  of  legitimate  power. 
In  bumpers  was  pledged,  though  the  wine  might  be  sour. 
As  the  toast  that  alone  would  go  down. 

^  «r.^^*^^"~^°'  ^^^^  mischief  was  ever  their  forte— 

With  the  loudest  thus  clamour'd  and  cried : 
We  have  seen  them  since  then  find  a  refuge  at  Court 
And  in  petticoat  patronage  seek  the  support  ' 

Which  their  idol,  the  people,  denied. 

Even  loyalty  once  was  a  standing  Whig  jest ; 

Peter  Pindar  and  Moore  were  admired : 
The  monarch— for  so  was  the  maxim  expressM— 
Was  merely  a  magistrate  over  the  rest. 

Though  a  little  more  richly  attired. 
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The  doctrines  that  then  they  exulted  to  owo» 

Now  quietly  sleep  on  their  shelves ; 
The  chivalrous  Whigs  close  encircle  the  throne. 
And  of  loyalty's  name  so  enamour'd  are  grown. 
They'll  allow  it  to  none  but  tiiemselves. 

'*  Opinion  is  fetter'd,"  so  ran  the  Whig  tale, 

*'  And  discussion  cut  short  by  the  sword  :'* 
But  the  same  school  of  logic  seems  still  to  prevail. 
If  the  Newport  aflFray,  and  the  Chartists  in  jail. 

Any  proof  on  the  point  can  afford. 

*'  These  Tory  corniptionists,  when  will  they  cease 

Their  assaults  on  the  popular  purse?" 
Ten  years  of  Whig  power,  in  the  middle  of  peace. 
Show  our  revenues  dwindle,  our  burdens  increase ; 

Pray,  what  could  a  Tory  do  worse  ? 

Of  Tory  ambition,  though  much  has  been  said. 

There  are  those  who  can  match  it  at  least : 
Hear  the  Board  of  Control,  with  some  wine  in  its  head ! 
You  would  think  it  was  Bacchus,  by  liquor  misled. 

To  commence  a  new  march  on  the  East. 

If  a  Tory  would  hazard  the  horrors  of  war 

In  his  zeal  for  the  balance  of  power. 
Here  too,  it  appears,  things  are  much  on  a  par ; 
We're  as  busily  leagued  with  our  old  friend  the  Czar, 

As  if  Castlereagh  lived  at  this  hour. 

Go  on,  my  good  friends.    If  this  line  you  pursue, 

And  no  accident  blows  up  your  train. 
We  may  read,  some  day  soon,  in  the  Yellow  and  Blue, 
The  eulogiums  bestowed  on  a  Whig  Waterloo, 

Which  the  Tory  one  failed  to  obtain. 

The  delusion  is  ended,  and  homage  is  done 

To  the  precepts  we  loved  to  embrace : 
The  Whigs,  when  their  round  of  vagaries  is  run. 
Come  back  to  the  course  which  their  betters  begun— 

Such  a  proselyte-maker  is  place ! 


ONE   QUARTER  MORE. 
A  NEW  SONG, 

To  he  Sung  with  great  applavse  at  an  approaching  Cabinet  Entertainment. 

Air,— *«  One  Bottle  More.'' 

1. 
Assist  me,  ye  lads,  who  our  festival  grace. 
To  sing  of  the  shifts  that  have  kept  us  in  place ; 
Where  public  delusion  first  open'd  the  door. 
And  luck  more  than  merit  gives  one  quarter  more. 

One  quarter  more,  one  quarter  more. 
The  deviFs  own  luck  gives  us  one  quarter  more. 
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2. 
The  Tories  full  often  look  knowingf,  and  say* 
«  Ail's  up  with  them  now ;  they  can't  live  out  the  day." 
But  although  not  so  firm  on  our  pins  as  before* 
We  alwaj^s  revive  to  have  one  quarter  more. 

One  quarter  more,  one  quarter  more. 
We  always  revive  to  have  one  quarter  more, 

3. 

When  William  dismissed  us,  in  manner  so  gruffj 

I  fairly  confess  things  were  gloomy  enough  ; 

But  our  Irish  alliance  laid  Peel  on  the  floor, 

And  the  whack  from  Sbilelah  brought  %\%.  quarters  more. 

Six  quarters  more,  six  quarters  more. 
The  whack  from  Shiielah  brought  six  quarters  more. 

4. 

Again  it  was  thought  we  must  soon  cut  our  stick. 
When  our  worthy  old  master  just  died  in  the  nick. 
The  gracious  Victoria  the  sceptre  then  bore. 
And  her  name  of  itself  was  worth  five  quarters  more. 

Five  quarters  more,  five  quarters  more. 
The  Queen's  name  alune  was  worth  five  quarters  more. 

5. 

But  finding  the  public  disgust  now  complete. 

We  wisely  determined  to  sham  a  retreat ; 

We  retired  from  tlie  stage,  but  the  Queen  cried  encore. 

And  we  could  not  resist  her  for  one  quarter  more. 

One  quarter  more,  one  quarter  more. 
We  could  not  resist  her  fur  one  quarter  more. 

6. 
Since  then  we've  met  danger  in  nuity  a  sliape. 
But  fortune  still  furnish'd  some  means  of  escape  ; 
The  ^Marriage  came  timely  our  hopes  to  restore. 
And  the  birth  of  a  boy  may  give  some  quarters  more. 
Some  quarters  more,  some  quarters  more. 
The  birth  of  a  buy  will  give  some  quarters  more. 

7. 
Out  of  proper  respect  to  so  princely  a  youth. 
They  can  scarce  turn  us  out  till  he  cuts  his  first  tooth ; 
We  may  even  hold  on  till  he's  breech'd  about  four^ 
"  Which  will  give  us,"  quoth  Baring,  ** sixteen  quarters  more." 

Sixteen  quarters  more,  sixteen  quarters  more. 
Which  will  give  us,  quoth  Baring,  sixteen  quarters  more. 

8. 
If  a  girl  shall  come  first,  they  must  still  let  us  stay. 
Till  a  boy  be  produced  on  some  more  distant  day  : 
Let  us  hope  there  are  plenty  of  princes  in  store, 
And.that  each  royal  infant  gives  one  quarter  more. 

One  quarter  more,  one  quarter  more. 
That  each  royal  infant  gives  one  quarter  more. 

9. 
Thus  deaths,  births,  and  marriages  help  us  along. 
Which  brings  me  at  last  to  the  end  of  my  song. 
May  our  Cabinet  live  till  it  reaches  three* score. 
And  its  last  dying  accents  be — **  one  quarter  more." 

One  quarter  more,  one  quarter  more,  * 
Its  last  dying  words  shall  be  "  One  quarter  more." 
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THE  BEAUTY  DEAUOHT. 
Chaptsr  L 


Jaqusline  Triquet  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  propriitairet  or  owner,  of  a 
very  small  fariD»  near  a  village  in  the 
Bourbounoisy  the  real  name  of  which 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  state,  for 
reasons  that  will  be  apparent  to  such 
of  our  fair  readers  as  may  condescend 
patiently  to  toil  through  what  is  to  fol- 
low. Let  it  therefore  be  called,  af- 
ter the  patron  saint  of  France,  St 
Denis. 

Jaqueline,  our  heroine,  was  about 
the  middle  height  of  her  sex,  but  had 
the  appearance  of  being  somewhat 
shorter,  in  consequence  of  the  rather 
masculine  breadth  of  her  frame  and 
vigorous  <'developement*'of  muscle. 
These  were^  however,  great  advan- 
tages to  one  compelled  to  live  a  life  of 
labour,  and  to  absoeiate  with  persons 
of  a  class  not  particularly  celebrated 
for  delicacy  of  manners  or  feeling; 
and  of  these  advantages  Jaqueline 
evinced  that  she  was  perfectly  aware, 
by  frequently  asserting  that  she  was 
''  not  afraid  of  any  man.*' 

Her  other  personal  quatifications 
were  a  compact,  round,  good-humour- 
ed-looking countenance,  with  two  very 
bright  black  useful  eyes,  which  bad 
an  odd  way  of  trying  to  look  at  each 
other — a  propensity  that,  if  not  over 
violent,  has  been  pronounced  exceed- 
ingly attractive  by  many  connoisseurs 
of  beauty.  But,  alas !  Jaqueline  was 
no  beauty,  whatever  she  mi^ht  have 
been  in  early  youth  ;  for  that  dreadful 
enemy  of  fair  faces,  the  small-pox,  had 
attacked  her  in  his  augry  muod,  and 
sadly  disfigured  every  churm  save  that 
over  which  even  he  hath  no  power,  the 
all-pleasing  expression  of  good-hu- 
mour. So  that  remai  ued  for  Jaqueline ; 
and  Dotthatalone.  Not  merely  was  the 
cheerful  outward  sign  upon  her  home- 
.  ly  sunburnt  countenance,  but  the  bless- 
ed reality  was  within ;  and  there  was 
not  a  merrier,  more  industrious,  nor 
lighter* hearted  iass  in  the  whole  com' 
mune.  Artless,  simple,  and  kind  to 
all,  she  was  a  general  favourite ;  and 
with  general  favour  she  remained  ap- 
parently quite  content,  till  certain  of 
ner  younger  companions  got  married, 
and  then  she  felt  occasionally  dull-— 
she  knew  not  why. 


'*  It  is  not  that  I  envy  them,  I  am 
sure,"  said  she  to  herself  in  one  of  her 
musing  fits ;  ''  no — I  rejoice  in  their 
happiness.  If  Franchette  had  not 
married  Jean  Clement,  I  am  sure  I 
never  should,  even  if  he  had  asked  me, 
which  he  never  did.  And  then  Jaques 
Roget,  and  Pierre  Dupin,  and  Phi- 
lippe Chamel— bless  them  all,  and  their 
wives  too,  I  say !  I  wish  them  happy ; 
I'm  sure  I  do.  I  don*t  envy  them ; 
I'm  sure  I  don't.  And  yet — ^yet — I 
can't  think  what's  the  matter  with 
me  I" 

Poor  Jaqueline*s  was  no  very  un« 
common  case.  She  was  not  in  love 
with  any  particular  person.  Her  heart 
was  her  own,  and  a  good  warm  heart 
it  was,  and  she  felt  conscious  that  it 
was  well  worth  somebody's  winning; 
therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  that  at  last 
she  breathed  a  secret  wish  that  some- 
body would  set  about  the  task  in  ear- 
nest. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  feelings 
when  her  father,  who  was  a  widower, 
resolved  to  entrust  her  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  certain  affairs  in  the  way 
of  business  at  Mouiins,  wbleh  he  had 
hitherto  always  attended  to  person- 
ally. 

*'  The  change  will  do  you  good,  my 
child,"  said  he ;  *<  and  IVIadame  Mar- 
got  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  if  it 
were  only  for  your  poor  dear  mother's 
sake,  rest  her  soul  f  She  always  asks 
after  you,  and  has  invited  me  to  bring 
you  with  me  a  thousand  times.  So  you 
may  be  sure  of  a  welcome  from  her. 
And  Nicolas  is  a  good  lad  too,  and 
has  managed  the  business  admirably 
since  his  father's  death,  though  he  is 
such  a  lively  fellow  that  one  could 
hardly  expect  it.  He'll  chaperon  you, 
and  do  th^  aimable,  no  doubt.  So, 
vaie  /  never  fear.  And  if  you  find 
yourself  happy  with  them,  and  Ma- 
dame presses  you  to  stay — why,  it's 
only  August  now,  and  I  sha'n't  want 
you  home  till  the  vintage — so,  dp  as 
you  like,  my  good  child ;  I  can  trust 
you." 

The  journey  to  Mouiins  was  little 
more  than  ten  leagues ;  but  travelling 
in  the  cross- roads  of  the  Bourbonnois 
is  a  very  rough  and  tedious  affair.  To 
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Jaqueline  it  appeared  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  her  life ;  and  as  she 
Tode,  in  the  cool  of  a  Monday  mom- 
ing,  upon  her  father's  nag,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer^Si  about  two  leagues 
on  her  way^  she  felt  half  inclined 
to  turn  backy  and  request  to  be  left  at 
home  in  quiets  rather  than  go  on  to  be 
mingled  in  scenes  of  gayety,  wherein 
something  whispered  to  her  that  she 
was  not  likely  to  be  very  happy.  But 
the  congratulations  of  the  said  farmer's 
dau^hterSf  who  all  declared  how  much 
they  envied  her,  and  how  delighted 
they  should  be  to  be  in  her  place,  to 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  added  the  in- 
vigorating effects  of  a  most  unroman- 
tic,  substantial  breakfast,  caused  a 
marvellous  change  in  her  feelings,  in- 
somuch that  she  appeared  the  merriest 
of  the  party,  as  they  walked  afterward 
to  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  from 
which  her  further  progress  on  foot  in- 
to the  high-road  might  be  clearly  in- 
dicated. There,  after  receiving  mi- 
nute  instructions,  by  attending  to 
which  she  was  assured  that  it  was  im- 
possible she  could  mistake  her  way, 
she  took  leave  of  her  friends,  with  the 
feeling  that  she  was  about  to  be  launch- 
ed into  a  new  sort  of  world. 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  the  birds 
sang  merrily,  and  ever  and  anon  a 
passing  breeze  rustled  cheerfully  the 
foliage  above  and  all  around,  as  Jaque^ 
line  stepped  lightly  on,  scarcely  en- 
cumbered by  her  not  very  elegant  nor 
ponderous  bundle,  containing  much 
less  than  the  fair  sex  usually  require 
when  going  on  a  vbit.  But  this 
lightness  of  wardrobe  caused  the  not 
least  agreeable  of  her  anticipations,  as 
her  father  had  given  her  h  carte  bianche 
to  supply  its  defects  from  the  magasins 
of  Moulins,  stipulating  only  that,  in 
her  headgear,  there  should  be  no  de- 
viation from  the  established  costume 
of  their  ancestresses,  who,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  had  worn,  or  ra- 
ther carried,  perched  forward  upon 
their  caps,  the  small,  boat-like,  dimi- 
nutive-crowned hat  called  La  Fou- 
gere. 

Now,  whether  she  had  been  think- 
ing too  much  about  how  her  new 
fougere  should  be  trimmed,  or  that  the 
plain  directions  of  her  friends  were  too 
perplexingly  minute  to  be  borne 
clearly  in  memory,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  at  a  spot  where  a  single 
footpath  became  double,  she  hesitated 
and  looked  round,  and  endeavoured 
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to  recollect.  There  was  no  one  near 
to  bias  her  choice ;  so  ^e  decided  for 
herself,  and  took  the  left  paUi,  utter- 
ing the  self- comforting  ejaculation — 
"  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  right.** 
Therefore  she  walked  briskly  on,  till 
visited  by  unpleasant  misgivings  that 
her  steps  had  deviated  too  far  to  the 
left;  and  then  followed  doubt  upon 
doubt,  fast  walking,  stopping,  hesita- 
tion, and  looking  about,  as  usnd  in 
such  cases,  till  it  became  too  evident 
that  she  had  contrived  to  do  that 
which  her  kind  friends  pronounced  to 
be  impossible.    She  had  lost  her  way. 

Now,  losing  one's  way  is  far  from 
agreeable,  even  to  common,  every- 
day people ;  but  when  such  a  misfor- 
tune occurs  to  heroines,  it  is  a  much 
more  serious  piece  of  business,  inas- 
much as  their  blundering  always  ex- 
ercises an  evil  influence  over  the  imea- 
ther.  No  matter  how  fine  and  cloud- 
less the  day  may  have  previously  been, 
no  sooner  is  a  heroine  bewildered,  and, 
amid  unknown  tracks,  compelled  to 
"  give  it  up*'  as  a  too-puzzling  riddle, 
than  all  the  elements  combine  to  in- 
crease her  perplexity.  The  thunders 
incontinently  commence  growling 
over  her  head,  the  vivid  lightning 
flashes  all  around,  the  winds  blow  a 
hurricane,  and  down  comes  the  rain 
like  a  cataract.  The  moral  intended 
to  be  drawn  from  such  often-repeated 
disasters  probably  is,  that  young  la- 
dies shoidd  be  careful  of  their  foot- 
steps ;  for  certainly  the  elements  of  so- 
ciety are  not  less  pitiless  to  an  erring 
female,  than  are  those  of  nature  to- 
ward a  lost  heroine. 

Jaqueline*s  predicament  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  which  is 
not  surprising,  as  the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent summer  storms  of  the  Bourbonnois 
are  proverbial.  However,  before  she 
was  quite  "wet  through,"  she  had  the 
heroine's  usual  good  luck  of  finding 
shelter  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  to 
which  she  was  guided  by  the  welcome 
sight  of  a  small  wreath  of  smoke,  as- 
cending from  a  comer  of  the  dilapi- 
dated building.  After  peeping  cau- 
tiously from  behind  the  open  folding- 
shutter  of  an  ungla^ed  window,  and 
ascertaining  the  sex  of  the  lonely  ten- 
ant, she  ventured  to  enter,  and  was 
most  kindly  welcomed  by  an  aged  wo- 
man, whose  bodily  infirmities  had,  in 
no  degree,  affected  the  organs  of 
speech.  So  Jaqueline  soon  had  the 
consolation  of  learning  howand  where 
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she  had  missed  her  way,  and  also  of 
hearing  many  particulars  of  her  host- 
ess's life,  which  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  best  of  the  affair,  how- 
ever, was,  that  the  old  body  had  both 
the  means  and  the  inclination  to  make 
her  guest  comfortable.  There  was 
plenty  of  dry  wood.piled  up  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  it  was  not 
spared.  The  fire  crackled  and  blazed 
cheerfully ;  and  then  she  placed  cer- 
tain culinary  earthen  vessels  upon  and 
around  it,  and  at  the  end  of  a  string  in 
the  front  suspended  a  fowl,  over  the 
roasting  of  which  she  sate  down  to 
watch  and  talk. 

The  rain  still  continued,  and  Jaque- 
llne  felt  grateful ;  therefore,  after  some 
little  necessary  attention  to  her  dress, 
she  thought  she  could  not  do  better 
than,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  to  make  her- 
self generally  useful."  So  she  bustled 
about,  and  evinced  a  knowledge  of  the 
Tnenage  and  the  cuisine  that  raised  her 
greatly  in  the  estimation  of  her  enter-- 
taicer. 

The  wing  of  a  fowl,  and  une  petite 
goutte  of  wine,  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
is  the  usual  allowance  for  French  he- 
roines. How  far  Jaqueline  surpassed 
them  need  not  be  told ;  but,  by  the 
time  their  dinner  was  ended,  she  and 
the  ancient  dame  seemed  quite  upon 
the  footing  of  old  acquaintance. 

**  Ah  I"  continued  the  old  woman, 
(for  she  had  talked  continuously,) 
«*  Ah  !  I  like  you,  my  good  girl.  I've 
taken  a  fancy  to  you ;  and,  when  I 
take  a  fancy  to  any  body,  I  can  do 
something — hem ! " 

**  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me," 
said  Jaquelii^e,  *•  very  kind ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not  be  un- 
grateful. You  must  come  and  pay 
me  a  visit  in  October,  at  the  vintage, 
and  then" 

*'  You'll  be  very  glad  to  see  me," 
continued  the  old  woman.  *'  That's 
what  you  mean  to  say,  I  know.  Well, 
well,  there's  time  enough  for  that; 
but — now,  now — tell  me  !  Isn't  there 
any  thing  that  I  can  do  for  you  now  ? 
'  Haven't  you  some  wish  ?" 

"  Only  that  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  Cock 
and  Bottle,  in  the  high-road,"  replied 
Jaqueline,  to  the  apparent  great 
amusement  of  the  old  crone,  who 
cackled  immoderately  till  a  fit  of 
coughing  compelled  her  to  take  a  few 
more  sips  of  wine,  of  which  Jaqueline 
b^ato  susDect  she  had  already  taken 
^uite  enough* 


«  Excuse  my  laughing,  my  child," 
said  she  at  length.—''  but  really  your 
mistake  was  so  diverting.  I  meant  to 
talk  of  more  serious  things — of  your 
prospects  in  life— of  your  wishes'par- 
ticularly .  Young  people  always  have 
wishes.  Ay !  I  see  by  that  smile  that 
you  have.  There— that's  understood 
—and  now  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Here  followed  a  long  confabulation, 
in  which  Jaqueline  revealed  all  the 
particulars  of  her  birth,  parentage, 
and  education  ;  and  eventually  the  old 
body  wormed  out  of  her  the  secret 
that  she  did  really  wish  the  other  sex 
would  pay  her  somewhat  more  mark-* 
ed  attention. 

*•  But  can't  you  name  any  particu- 
lar one  whom  you  should  prefer?" 
was  the  next  question  ;  "  if  you  can, 
don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me.  No  one 
else  shall  know  it,  and  I'm  sure  I 
could  manage  it.   What's  his  name  ?  " 

Jaqueline  replied  that  she  felt  no 
'  decided  preference  for  any  one,  and 
added  merrily,  **  Let  them  como  and 
offer  themselves — that's  all  I  wish. 
No  matter  how  many  of  them.  It  will 
be  time  enough  then  for  me  to  make 
my  choice." 

"  Perhaps  you  might  find  that  difii- 
cult  if  they  were  very  numerous," 
observed  her  hostess.  **  I  remember, 
when  I  was  about  your  age,  there 
was — heigho!  never  mindl  That's 
all  gone  by,  and  so  it's  of  no  use  talk- 
ing about  it.  Come,  let  us  go  out  and 
look  at  the  weather.  Something  tells 
me  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  go 
further  to-night.  There's  another 
storm  brewing,  or  I  am  much  mis* 
taken."  Jaqueline's  arm  on  the  left, 
and  a  crutch-beaded  stick  on  the  right, 
supported  the  old  lady  as  they  walked 
round  and  about  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
every  part  of  which  she  explained  the 
former  uses  of,  with  an  accuracy  that 
might  have  satisfied  the  most  curious 
enquirer,  but  which  quite  bewildered 
our  heroine.  What  people  could  have 
wanted  with  so  many  different  salons, 
galleries,  and  apartments,  was  to  her 
quite  a  mystery,  and  she  gazed  upon 
the  massive  thickness  of  the  walls  with 
feelings  approaching  to  reverence. 
Consequently,  when  they  were  driven 
in  by  the  promised  storm,  she  was 
precisely  in  the  right  state  of  mind  to 
be  strongly  Impressed  by  the  awful 
long  stories  that  her  hostess  had  to 
relate,  of  and  concerning  the  former 
owners  of  the  place.  She  told  how  the 
castle  had  been  ransacked^  and  set  on 
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fire  at  the  Kevolution,  and  how  Mon- 
Bieur  le  Comte  dc  Alontjeu  and  his 
family  made  their  escape  into  foreign 
parts,  and  were  not  heard  of  till  after 
the  Restoration,  when  the  young 
Comte  Henri,  whom  she  had  nursed 
when  an  infant,  suddenly  made  his 
appearance.  Of  him  she  spake  in 
raptures.  He  had  purchased  the  site 
of  the  ruins,  and  some  land  adjacent^ 
and  would  doubtless  some  day  restore 
all  to  its  former  splendour,  as  he  held 
some  very  lucrative  appointment  at 
Paris.  Moreover,  she  described  him 
as  a  very  handsome  young  man,  though 
she  feared  that  he  was  somewhat  too 
xpuch  addicted  to  gallantry  and  gayety. 
But  then,  she  added,  that  was  a  family 
failing,  and  put  her  in  mind  of  some 
passage  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather, 
which  she  immediately  proceeded  to 
relate ;  and  so  on,  and  on,  and  on 
continuously,  as  though  reading  from 
a  book,  went  the  old  lady  with  her 
long  tales;  and  Jaqueline  listened, 
first  with  curiosity,  then  from  com- 
plaisance, (aa  it  was  evident  that  the 
narrator  took  pleasure  in  her  own  per- 
formance,) and  at  length  with  a  rather 
dim  apprehension  of  what  she  heard. 
This  may  be  accounted  for,  either  by 
her  not  being  able  to  sleep  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  for  thinking  of  her  in- 
tended journey,  or  from  the  fatigue 
and  exposure  to  sunshine  and  storm 
during  the  day,  or  by  her  hostesses 


hospitable  entertainment  at  dinner  and 
supper,  (the  latter  meal  forming  an 
interlude  between  two  of  the  long 
stories,)  or  by  the  whole  combined 
But,  be  the  cause  what  it  nuy,  she 
Doddedy  aj»  most  folks  would  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  then  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  missing  the  mono- 
tonous tones  of  her  entertainer,  to 
whom  she  apologised,  and  shook  her- 
self into  an  attentive  attitude.  The 
apology  was  graciously  received,  and 
Jaqueline's  drowsiness  dispelled  for  a 
while  by  a  legend  about  a  spring,  jast 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  water  of 
which  was  reported  to  have  the  power 
of  causing  young  maidens,  who  drank 
thereof,  to  become  wonderfully  fasci- 
nating, and  to  attract  lovers  of  every 
degree. 

"  You  shall  take  a  draught  of  it  in 
the  morning,  ma  bonne,^*  she  said. 
**  Don't  bo  afraid ;  you  will  have  vour 
wish  before  you  come  back  from  Mou- 
lins,  Tm  pretty  sure.  If  not,  how- 
ever, call  upon  me  on  your  way  back. 
However,  take  the  water  in  the  morn- 
ing. Perhaps  it  mayn't  operate  im- 
mediately, but  perhaps  it  may;  for 
I  remember  hearing  of  two  young 
ladies  who" — and  off  went  tho  old  lady 
into  another  long  story  about  romantic 
lovers  of  high  degree ;  and  the  result 
of  all  was,  that  Jaqueline  went  late  to 
bed,  with  her  head  full  of  strange  aod 
multitudinous  fancies. 


Chapter  II. 


"  What  a  lovely  morning  it  isl*' 
thought  Jaqueline.  "  How  pure  and 
delicious  the  water  of  this  spring  looks  t 
As  to  what  the  old  lady  says  about  its 
wonderful  qualities,  I  can't  believe 
that;  but,  however,  I  will  taste  it. 
There!  oh,  how  cool  and  refreshing!" 

Suddenly,  there  was  heard  the  sound 
of  a  horn  at  u  short  distance,  and  a 
moment  after  a  bunting  party  came 
galloping  toward  the  fountain.  Jaque* 
line  would  have  hid  herself,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  and  ere  she  had  decided  in 
what  direction  to  make  her  escape,  a 
young,  handsome,  elegantly  dressed 
cavalier,  who  led  the  party,  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  respect- 
fully approaching  her,  begged  that 
she  would  not  be  alarmed. 

"  Thank  ye  1"  said  Jaqueline;  "no# 
I  an't  frightened  ;  only  1  stopped  just 
to  see  which  way  you  was  a  gallop- 
ing, because  I  doa*t  want  to  be  run 
over." 

•*  Charming  creature !"  exclaimed 


the  cavalier,  '^  do  you  suppose  It  pos* 
sible  that  anr  huroAii  being  would 
hurt  A  hair  of  your  head  ?" 

••  I  don't  know  about  that,'*  replied 
Jaqueline.  "  All  as  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  don't  know  any  reason  why  they 
should ;  for  I  never  did  no  barm  to 
nobody,  as  I  know  of." 

"  Never,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  youog 
man.  '*  No ;  innocence  and  l)ene- 
volence  are  too  plainly  expressed  in 
every  feature  of  that  lovely  counte- 
nance. May  I  crave  to  know  by  what 
happy  chance  you  have  been  led  to 
this  sequestered  spot  ?" 

"  I  can't  see  exactly  as  that's  any 
business  of  yours,"  replied  Jaqueline ; 
"  howsomever,  if  you  must  know,  I'm 
fToIng  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  in  the 
high-road,  where  I  hope  to  find  ajwx* 
tache to  take  me  to  Moulins ;  so,  as  the 
good  old  dame  is  asleep,  and  1  don't 
like  to  wake  her>  if  you  or  some  of 
your  people  will  direct  iBe«  I  thall  fei^ 
obliged  to  you :  but  I'll  thank  yon  no 
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to  give  me  no  more  of  your  flno 
speechciy  that's  a]l.*' 

'*  A  miracle !  She  despises  flat- 
tery ! "  exclaimed  the  enraptured 
youth,  clasping  his  hands  together; 
and  tifen,  "without  farther  ceremony, 
he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  made 
a  regular  fervent  oifer  of  himself  and 
fortune,  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Comte  Henri  de  Montjeu,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  hard  hand  of  his  inamorata, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Drat  the  man !  He's  mad  !*'  cried 
Jaquellne,  attempting  to  extricate  her 
baud ;  but,  the  moment  after,  finding 
that  he  did  not  bite  it,  she  allowed  it  to 
remain  where  it  was,  and,  heaving  a 
sigh  of  compassion,  said  to  herself, 
'*  What  a  pity !  He  is  so  very  hand- 
some!" 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Comte,  "You 
sigh !  You  pity  me,  and  pity  is  — 
Weil,  well.  What  more  can  I  ex- 
pect at  present?  I  have  been  rash. 
I  have  alarmed  you,  I  fear;  but 
beuceforth  I  will  be  calm,"  and  he  got 
up  and  gave  himself  a  violent  slap  on 
the  forehead  to  prove  his  intention, 

"Ah!*'  thought  Jaquellne,  "  You 
may  knock,  but  there*s  nobody  at 
home,  I  guess.  Bless  my  heart! 
what  a  pity,  so  handsome  as  you 
are!*' 

"I  will  believe  that 'by  time  and 
opportunity,  and  the  most  devoted 
attentions,  I  may  at  length  hope  to 
excite  an  interest  in  your  heart?" 
said  the  Comto  enquiringly,  and  again 
taking  her  hand. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  humour  him, 
I  suppose,"  thought  Jaquellne,  as  she 
replied,  **  Verv  likely  you  may,  for  I 
can*t  say  but  1  m  sorry  for  you.  How- 
somever,  you  must  mind  and  behave 
yourself." 

This  encouragement  exhilarated  the 
Comte  so-powerfully,  that,  after  utter- 
ing sundry  brief  rhapsodies,  his  lips 
approached  so  near  her  sunburnt 
ctieeks,  that  he  seemed  on  the  point 
of  forgetting  her  injunctions  concern- 
ing his  behavour,  when  she  called  him 
to  order  by  the  ejaculation  of  "  Paws 
ofl^!"  on  hearing  which  he  bowed  low, 
and  retired  to  give  certain  instructions 
to  his  followers.  These  were  execut- 
ed with  wonderful  rapidity :  for  Jaque- 
llne had  barely  time  to  tuck  up  and 
adjust  her  clothes  for  running-,  or,  as 
ihe  called  it,  "  making  a  bolt,"  when 
she  found  herself  surrounded  by  the 
horsemen,  one  of  whom,  the  ugliest  of 
the  lot,  was  mounted  before  a  piiliOD, 


upon  which  the  Comte  begged  he  mlglit 
have  the  honour  of  placing  her.  To 
this,  after  some  demur,  she  submitted, 
because  escape  on  foot  now  seemed 
impossible;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
taken  her  seat,  than  she  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  the  man  before  her,  "  Your 
master's  mad,  that's  clear.  So  con- 
trive, if  you  can,  to  let  us  get  away 
from  him ;  and,  if  you  take  me  safe  to 
the  Cock  and  Bottle,  Tli  not  stand 
upon  trifles,  but  make  it  worth  your 
while.     What  d>  say?" 

"  What  do  I  say?"  replied  the  man 
in  the  same  low  tone,  and  looking 
round  with  a  most  hideous  leer.  "  I 
say  that  I  wouldn't  mind  going  all 
over  the  world  for  you,  without  fee  or 
reward,  except,  perhaps** — (and  he 
smacked  his  thick  wide  lips  too  signi- 
ficantly)— "for  I'm  blessed  if  you  a'n't 
just  about  the  nicest  girl  I  ever  clap- 
ped my  eyes  on."  And  again  he 
leered  so  frightfully,  that  Jaquellne 
would  have  jumped  down,  had  she  not 
been  strapped  to  the  pillion. 

"The  holy  Virgin  protect  me!" 
she  murnaured ;  "  what  sort  of  folks 
have  I  got  among  ?**  and  she  looked 
round  timidly,  but  could  discern  no 
cause  for  alarm,  unless  it  were  that 
the  eyes  of  all  the  party  seemed  fixed 
upon  her,  and  every  countenance  was 
expressive  of  deep  admiration.  This 
was  certainly  a  sort  of  homage  to 
which  she  had  been  unused,  and  pro- 
bably, on  that  account,  acted  more 
strongly  on  her  feelings ;  for  she  imme- 
diately decided  that  such  handsome, 
agreeable  faces,  could  belong  only  to 
men  utterly  devoid  of  evil  intentions. 
Having  thus  made  up  her  mind,  she 
rather  enioyed  the  first  pirt  of  her 
ride,  as  they  bounded  along  merrily 
across  the  country,  and.  the  Comte 
rode  by  her  side,  ever  and  anon  mak- 
ing observations  and  complimentary 
speeches,  to  which  she  usually  replied 
by  hoping  that  they  were  in  the  right 
road  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle. 

'^  Soyez  tranquille  !^^  was  his  inva- 
riable answer  to  that  question  ;  and 
so  they  held  on  their  way,  till  they 
arrived  at  a  large  house,  into  the  court- 
yard of  which  he'  led  the  cavalcade, 
and  then,  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
he  informed  her  that  she  was  at  her 
journey's  end,  and  assisted  her  to 
alight  at  the  principal  entrance,  which 
seemed  to  her  more  fit  for  a  palace 
than  an  inn. 

"  You  will  please  to  take  e^ery  care 
of  this  young  lady,  for  my  sake,  my 
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good    Madame    Rigaud/'    paid    the 

Comte  to  an  elderly  female^  who  stood* 

with  several  livery  servants,  in  the 

hall. 

<*  This  way.  Mademoiselle,"  said 
the  said  housekeeper,  with  a  curtsy, 
and  she  led  Jaqueliue  through  divers 
passages  and  elegant  apartments,  at 
which  she  marvelled  exceedingly,  al- 
though she  had  heard  strange  stories 
of  the  magnificence  of  certain  large 
hotels  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  splendour  of  the  chamber  iato 
which  she  was  at  last  ushered,  was 
quite  overpowering,  and  she  stood 
gazing  at  the  profusion  of  rich  velvet 
and  silk  surrounding  her,  till  roused 
by  Madame  Rigaud*s  request  to  be 
favoured  with  her  commands. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  my  good  ma- 
dame  1 "  exclaimed  Jaqueline,  **  this 
is  no  place  for  me  I  I'm  only  a  small 
farmer*s  daughter.  So,  just  have  the 
goodness  to  show  me  the  way  into  the 
kitchen,  and  let  me  have  a  basin  of 
soup  and  boulli,  if  there  happens  to  be 
any,  till  the  neiiXpatache  comes  by  for 
me  to  make  a  bargain  to  go  to  Mou- 
lins." 

Madame  Rigaud  replied,  that  no 
vehicles  of  that  description  ever  pass- 
ed the  place ;  and  an  explanation  fol« 
lowed,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
Jaqueline  was  in  the  new  chateau  of 
the  Comte,  and  some  leagues  farther 
from  the  Cock  and  Bottle  than  when 
she  commenced  her  ride. 

'*  How  could  he  think  of  serving 
me  such  a  trick  ?'*  she  gasped,  sinking 
into  one  of  the  velvet  chairs,  and  all 
but  sobbing.    *«  He*8  mad,  isn't  he  ?" 

**  I  should  almost  think  he  is/'  said 
Madame  Rigaud.  *'  To  be  sure,  there 
is  no  accounting  for  the  tricks  of  young 
men,  I  know  that  pretty  well;  nor 
their  fancies  neither ;  but  this  is  so 
very  extraordinary!"  and,  looking 
down  upon  her  charge,  she  elevated 
her  hands  and  then  her  eyes,  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders  expressively. 

"  I'll  not  stay  here,  Tm  determin- 
ed upon  thatr*  exclaimed  Jaqueline. 

'*  That's  right,  my  dear,"  said  Ma- 
dame Rigaud;  and  forthwith  they  con- 
cocted a  plan  of  escape,  which  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  aid  of  Madame 
Rigaud's  son  Philippe,  who  was  in  the 
Comte's  service;  and  in  the  mean- 
while they  retired  to  her  private  room 
to  avoid  observation;  and  there  the 
said  Philippe,  a  smart,  active  young 
man,  presently  made  his  appearance. 

"  It's  a  burning  shame,'  he  cried. 
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when  be  had  heard  the  story  ;  '*  but 
I'll  see  Ma'mselle  safe  to  the  Cock  and 
Bottle,  and  to  Moulins  too,  if  she  irill 
allow  me.  So,  mother,  you  must  go 
directly  to  the  stables,  and  tell  Pierre 
to  put  the  side-saddle  on  the  straw- 
berry mare,  and  let  me  have  Yolante. 
Nobody  will  suspect  you ;  and,  by  the 
time  you  come  back,  the  Comte's 
breakfast  will  be  served,  and  the  foot- 
man will  be  engaged  in  waiting,  and 
then  Ma'mselle  and  I  can  slip  off  nn. 
noticed.  Courage!  and  he  laughed^ 
and  slapped  his  thiffh  right  jovially. 
But  the  moment  m  mother  had  dis. 
appeared  and  closed  the  door,  his  de- 
meanour was  totally  changed,  and 
making  a  serious  face,  and  putting  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  he  bent  bis  body 
forward  most  obsequiously,  and  then 
went  upon  his  knees  before  Jaquelioe, 
and  vowed,  after  a  very  solemn  fa- 
shion, that  not  only  would  he  conduct 
her  to  Moulins,  but  that  it  would  give 
him  the  greatest  of  all  possible  satis- 
faction to  accompany  her  throughout 
the  whole  journey  of  life. 

"Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to 
ride  on  horseback  all  my  days  ?**  en« 
quired  the  bewildered  maid ;  '*  no,  no. 
All  I  want  is  to  get  safe  to  the  Cock 
'  and  Bottle.  But  you'd  better  get  up, 
and  not  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself ; 
for  don't  you  see  that  the  floor  has 
been  fresh  ruddled,  and  yon'U  stain 
your  best  "^ 

Here  her  speech  was  cut  short,  and 
the  scene  abruptly  changed,  by  the 
sudden  opening  of  the  door,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  remarkably  fat,  red- 
faced,  profusely  powdered,  well-dress- 
ed man  of  "  a  certain  age,"  who,  the 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  Jaqueline, 
seemed  1  xed  to  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon  her 
countenance.  Whether  he  had  ob- 
served  Philippe's  position  was  doubt- 
ful, as  that  sprightly  youth  had  jumped 
upon  his  feet  at  the  first  movement  of 
the  door,  and  stood  sheepishly  against 
the  wall,  twirling  his  thumbs  ;  a  task 
from  which  he  was  speedily  relieved 
by  the  advance  of  the  new-comer,  who 
dismissed  him  from  the  room  by  a 
silent,  authoritative  wave  of  the  hand. 

•*  This  must  be  the  old  Comte,'* 
thought  Jaqueline,  rising  atid  bobbing 
her  best  curtsy,  •'  No  wonder  he  is 
surprised  to  see  the  like  of  me  here ; 
but  ril  toll  him  all  about  it,  and  I 
daresay  he'll  be  glad  enough  to  send 
me  off  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  if  it's 
only  to  get  rid  of  me«" 
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*'  Oh  I  I  begf  I  entreaty  Mademoi-  denly  re-entered* 
selle,"  gasped  the  unwieldy  stranger; 
andy  as  he  sp^ike,  he  continued  a  series 
of  short  bowsi  ducking  his  red  face  as 
forward  as  he  dare>  without  danger  of 
destroying  the  equilibrium  of  his 
body.  **  Oh,  Mademoiselle  I  Pray 
do  not  disturb  yourself.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, quite.  Ah  I  Monsieur  le  Comte 
requests — oh,  oh  I  Pray,  be  seated  ] 
Ugh  I  ugh  !  What  can  I  say?  What 
shall  1  do  ?  I  never  was  so  perplexed 
in  my  life  before.  Oh  I  You  will 
never  forgive  1 "         ' 

•^•Yes,  but  I  will,  though,"  said 
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and  exclaimed — 
*'Ah!  Monsieur  Robert!  what  can 
be  the  matter  ?  " 

**  I'm  afraid  the  poor  gentleman  is 
taken  suddenly  ill,'*  replied  Jaque- 
line. 

''  What  presence  of  mind  t  what 
angelic— -humph  I "  muttered  the  pa- 
tient, looking  up,  and  winking  in  a 
yery  odd  way  at  the  maiden. 

Madame  Rigaud  declared  that  it 
was  of  no  kind  of  use  for  them  to  try 
to  lift  him  up,  so  she  lifled  up  her 
voice,  and  presently  the  room  was 
crowded ;  for  Monsieur  Robert  was  no 


Jaqueline;  *'  Til  forgive  all  that's  past, '  less  a  personage  than  the  house-stew« 


if  you  will  but  get  me  out  of  the  way 
of  your  son." 

*'  My  son  1 "  exclaimed  the  fat  man ; 
''Eh?  How  came  Mademoiselle  to 
know  that  I  had  a  son  ?  And  he,  the 
young  rascal  1  has  he  dared  to  aspire 
so  high  ?  I  could  not  have  supposed 
him  capable  of  such  audacity  ?'* 

*•  Couldn't  you  ?  "  observed  Jaque- 
line ;  ''.well,  then,  you  ought  to  look 
after  him  better,  and  not;  let  him  go 
playing  such  precious  tricks  as  he  has 
with  me  this  morning,  deceiving  me 
first  by  talking  all  sorts  of  nonsense, 
and  then  bumping  me  about  the  coun- 
try on  horseback,  till  I  declare  Tm 
quite  uncomfortable." 

The  eyes  of  the  huge  red  face  be- 
fore her,  here  became  dilated  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree ;  but  the  mental 
perception  of  their  owner  appeared  to 
be  eclipsed,  as  he  stood  with  puffed- 
out  cheek  discharging  his  breath  vio- 
lently through  his  pursed-up  mouth, 
as  though  playing  upon  a  trumpet. 

"  It's  no  use  being  in  a  passion  about 
it  now,"  continued  Jaqueline;  "what's 
done  can  t  be  helped ;  and  if  youMl 
only  see  me  safe  to  the  Cock  and 
Bottle" 

"What,  11"  exclaimed  the  stout 
gentleman ;  "  may  I  venture  to  hope 
that  you  will  condescend  to  accept  of 
mj  humble  services?" 
^  "  To  be  sure  I  will,"  replied  Jaque- 
line, "  and  thank  you  too.  Why 
not?" 

"  Oh  I  this  IS  too  much  happiness  I  '* 
sighed  the  panting  elderly  beau,  and 
forthwith,  by  the  help  of  a  chair,  he 
lowered  himself  down  upon  his  knees, 
and  then  attempted  to  seize  the 
maiden's  hand  ;  but  she  somewhat  too 
nimbly  moved  her  chdr  and  self  back- 
ward, and  thereby  caused  him  to  fall 
forward  on  all.fours,  in  which  position 
he  was  when  Madame  Rigaud  $U(1- 
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ard,  or  maltre-d'hotel,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Comte  to  desire  Madame 
Rigaud  to  inform  the  young  lady  that 
breakfast  was  served,  and  her  presence 
to  grace  that  meal  was  most  respect- 
fully requested,  and  anxiously  desired. 

Of  this  invitation  Jaqueline  was 
not  made  aware  until  the  apoplectic 
invalid  had  been  placed  upon  a  sofa, 
and  contrived  to  catch  hold  of  one  of 
her  hands,  and  pinch  it  sadly.  "  Ah  I 
I'm  quite  well  nowl"  he  exclaimed, 
"it  vras  only  a  momentary — ah!  I 
don*t  know  what ;"  and,  rising  briskly, 
he  ordered  all  present  to  leave  the  room, 
as  ho  had  something  particular  to  say 
to  the  young  lady.  The  domestics  in- 
stantly withdrew ;  but  Madame  Rigaud 
remained,  and  whispered  to  Jaqueline 
tliat  the  horses  would  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes,  and  then,  in  a  louder  tone, 
proposed  that  they  should  take  break- 
fast together  immediately. 

At  this  proposition  Monsieur  Ro- 
bert appeared  much  shocked,  and  spake 
incoherently  about  proper  respect, 
and  the  Comte's  particular  desire,  and 
his  own  most  perfect  devotion  to  the 
service  of  Mademoiselle;  to  whichi 
she  replied — "  You  may  as  well  save 
your  breath  to  cool  your  broth,  old 
gentleman.  I've  had  quite  enough  of 
the  Comte*s  tricks  already  this  morn- 
ing ;  and,  as  for  your  services,  they're 
ofnousetome.'' 

"  Oh,  cruel  1 "  groaned  Monsieur 
Robert.  "  Did  you  not  just  now 
accept  them,  and  even  condescend  to 
request  me  to  see  you  safe  to  some 
place?" 

"  Well,  well,  I  don't  want  you 
now,"  said  Jaqueline ;  "  I've  got  an 
active  young  man,  who  wiU  do  a  great 
deal  better." 

"  Oh!  how  cruelly  capricious  I"  he 
sighed,  and  the  great  red  face  was 
turned  upward  as  be  clasped  hi9  haad3 
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imploringly^  and  fae  was  strWing^^  no 
doubt,  to  concoct  something  very  pa- 
thetic, when^the  young  Comte  burst  in 
upon  them,  and  began,  in  no  measured 
termsj  to  upbraid  Madame  Rigand  for 
her  misconduct  in  allowing  his  distin> 
gutshed  visiter  to  occupy  any  other 
than  the  best  apartments.  He  then 
apologized  to  Jaqueline,  and  taking 
her  hand,  and  bowing  respectfullyy 
led  her  out  of  the  room  toward  the 
aalte  A  manger,  firom  whence  issued 
certain  savoury  odours,  which  operated 
more  powerfully  upon  the  hungry 
maiden  than  could  all  the  fine  speeches 
lie  continued  to  utter.  So,  determined 
to  malLe  agood  breakfast,  to  strengthen 
her  for  her  flight  with  Philippe,  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  into 
the  elegant  apartment,  where  she  was 
received  by  the  company  with  as  much 
deference  as  though  she  had  been  a 
princess.  The  party  consisted  of  half- 
a-dozen  persons ;  and,  as  there  were  no 
other  ladies  present,  she  was  the  great 
object  .of  attention.  The  Comte  gal- 
lantly pressed  her  to  partake  of  certain 
'delicacies  at  table  ;  and,  when  sho  la- 
conically expressed  her  approbation 
thereof,  seemed  quite  in  ecstasy.  One 
gentleman  complimented  her  upon 
patronizing  the  dress  of  the  country, 
and  thereby  evincing  a  purity  of  taste 
far  superior  to  that  of  ladies  who  fancy 
nothing  becoming  unless  brought 
fVom  Paris.  "  Ahl"  sighed  another, 
•'  with  such  personal  attractions.  Ma- 
demoiselle has  little  need  to  trouble 
herself  about  fashions." — «*  No,"  said 
Jaqueline;  '*  that*s  the  mantua-ma- 
lers*  and  milliners'  business,  not 
mine ;  I  never  trouble  my  head  about 
such  things,  not  I." — "What  elevation 
of  mind ! "  exclaimed  the  Comte. — 
**  How  infinitely  above  vulgar  preju- 
dices!" ejaculated  one  of  his  com- 
panlons  ;  and  the  rest  expressed  their 
admiration  by  the  epithets  "charm- 
ing," ••  admirable,"  &c.  &c.  In 
abort,  every  thing  she  uttered  was  de- 
dared  to  be  replete  with  wit  or  sentii 
ment ;  and  the  result  was,  that  by  the 
time  she  had  finished  a  very  hearty 
dfjeune  h  la  fourchette,  she  began  to 
question  whether  she  really  might  not 
possess  certain  endowments  for  which 
she  had  never  previously  given  her- 
self credit,  and  had  not  quite  decided, 
when  the  Comte  contrived  to  draw 
her.  attention  toward  a  window,  and 
so  have  her  to  himself.  He  then, 
without  loss  of  time,  made  her  a  re- 
g«lar  offer  of  himself,  hit  chtteau,  and 
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his  fortune ;  and  Jaqueline  replied 
with  a  sigh,  '<  I  don*t  think  I  shall  do 
for  you,  nor  you  for  me ;  but,  how- 
somever,  I  can*t  say  nothing  more 
about  it  without  asking  my  father/* 

"  I'll  ask  him!**  exclaimed  the  en- 
raptured Comte  ;  *'  I'll  nde  over  to 
him  directly.  Til  bring  him  back  to 
dinner.  We  have  a  priest  in  the  cha- 
teau ,**  and  he  knelt  and  pressed  her 
hand  to  his  lips. 

"  Well,  upon  my  wordl"  said  Jaqne- 
Itne,  **  some  peophs  fancy  they *ve  only 
to  ask  and  have.  Just  as  if  my  father 
would  give  me  away  like  a  bnnch  of 
grapes." 

"  What  an  admirable  simile !'  ex- 
claimed the  Comte.  "  Yes,  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  sound,  ripe,  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  exquisite  in  flavour,  blooming, 
delicate  to  the  touch** — 

"  Better  not  try,"  muttered  Jaque- 
line, for,  as  he  spake,  he  rose  up  and 
approached  rather  too  near.  "  Paws 
off!  as  I  told  you  before,  or  you'll 
catch  it  presently,**  and  she  poshed 
him  away  with  a  vigour  seldom  dis* 
played  by  ladies  of  his  own  rank. 

"This is  too  much  I" exclaimed  one 
of  the  party,  rushing  forward.  "  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  you  forget  yourself 
strangely.  No  man  can  stand  tamely 
by,  and  see  such  innocence  and  beauty 
annoyed.  You  must  perceive  that 
your  attentions  are  unwelcome,  and  I 
insist  upon  it  that  you  proceed  no  far- 
ther. I)on*t  be  alarmed  mademobelie, 
I  will  protect  you.** 

"  You  insist  V*  cried  tlte  Comte, 
scowling  fiercely.  **  It  is  you  who  for- 
get yourself,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine, 
when  you  dare  to  address  such  lan- 
guage to  me.** 

"  Dare  !**  shouted  the  captain ;  ^'for^ 
this  lady*s  sake  I  would  dare  a  thou* 
sand  such  miserables.'* 

"  I  think  a  walk  into  the  open  air 
may  be  of  service  to  yon,"  observed 
the  Comte,  pointing  significantly  to 
the  door. 

*•  Good !  '*  replied  the  captain,  and 
after  bowing  respectfully  to  Jaqueline, 
he  withdrew,  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Comte  and 
two  more  of  the  party,  leaving  only  a 
dapper  thin  little  gentleman  dressed 
in  black,  who  immediately  strutted  np 
to  our  heroine,  and,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  left  breast,  began  to  hem  and 
cough,  and  looked  exceedingly  per* 
plexed  and  miserable.  «'  What*s  the 
matter  vrith  you  ?"  thought  Jaqueline; 
''you   look   as   if  you   had   oaten 
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something  that  had  disagreed  with 
yon.*' 

<'That  benevolent  glanee  has  re- 
vived me  !'*  exclaimed  the  small  gentle- 
man. "  Ah,  mademoiselle  1  I  have 
struggled  hard.  The  Comte  is  my 
patron.  I  would  not  be  ungrateful; 
btit— but — I  am  convinced  that  a  lady 
of  your  delicate  perceptions,  of  your 
incomparable — Oh !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
I  am  a  notary,  and  seldom  want 
words^*bot  on  this  oecasion  they  seem 
to  fail  me.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  am 
firmly  convinced  Ihat  neither  my  friend 
the  Comte  nor  his  boisterous  comrades 
are  fit  or  capable  of^-ahem !  In  short, 
a  quiet  life,  with  one  who  would  do 
his  utmost  to  secure  your  affections, 
to  merit  your  esteem,  and  to  promote 
your  happiness,  is" — 

"  Just  the  very  thing  I  should  like," 
said  Jaqneline ;  <'  but  the  question  is, 
where  to  find  him.^' 

<' Behold  him  here!**  exclaimed 
the  notary,  dropping  on  his  knees. 
"  Never  before  did  this  heart  sur- 
render to  beauty.  Hitherto  my  whole 
soul  has  been  given  to  making  money, 
without  being  very  particular  how,  I 
must  own  ;  but  now>  all  is  changed  1 
There  is  about  you  an  irresistible 
eharm" — 

"  Ah  1'  shrieked  Jaqueline,  "  So 
there  is!  I  see  it  all  now !  It's  all  along 
of  that  water  I  drank  this  morning. 
Get  out  of  the  way,  do !"  and,  rushing 
past  him,  she  ran  off  to  the  room  of  Ma* 
dame  Rigaud,  whom  she  earnestly  en- 
treated to  introduce  her  to  the  priest  of 
thefamilywithont  loss  of  time.  *'  I  shall 
place  myself  ander  his  protection," 
said  she. 

"  The  resolution  does  you  great  cre- 
dit," observed  Madame  Rigaud.  "  He 
will  attend  you  here  immediately,  I  am 
sure ;  for  he  is  an  excellent  man,  and 
always  delighted  to  do  good.*' 

About  five  minutes-  after,  as  Jaque- 
line wasstandingalonebefore  a  mirror, 
endeavouring  vainly  to  discover  what 
changpe  in  her  appearance  had  caused 
such  a  marvellous  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  men  toward  her,  the  door 
slowly  opened,  and  a  venerable  grey« 
haired  ecclesiastic  stood  gazing  upon 
ber  in  respectful  silence. 

"  Ah !  Father  Dunstan  !**  she  ex- 
claimed joyously,  •*  is  that  you  ?  Oh  I 
I  am  so  rejoiced  to  see  you  I  Don*t  you 
know  me  ?" 

''Really,  mademoiselle,*'  said  the 
holy  man,  nervously,  ''  there  must  be 
-some  mistakot    If  Lhad  eTcr  bad  the 


honour  of  being  introdnewl  lo  fm^  I 
am  sure  I  could  not  hava  forgotten*'.^ 

*'  No,  I  can't  bo  mialaken,'*  obsert« 
ed  Jaqueline,  ''  only  Tm  grown  a 
good  deal  sinee  yoti  left  St  Deals. 
Many  a  tima  you've  dandled  me  on 
your  knee ;  but  1  suppose  I'm  too  heavy 
for  that  now  ;  so  oome,  sh  down^  and 
VM  take  a  chair  beside  ton,  or  perhapa 
I  ongh  t  to  go  upoa  my  knees,  for  it  is  • 
sort  of  confession  that  I've  got  to  maka^ 
though  really  I  didn't  think  there  ooidid 
be  any  great  harm  in  just  drinking  a 
Httle  water  \  however,  you'll  tell  bm 
what  to  do,  I  know;  for  vou  were  sA« 
ways  very  kind  and  indulgent,  though 
you  used  to  thump  me  on  the  backi 
and  laugh  at  me  for  romping,  and  say 
that  I  was  too  strong  for  a  girl,  anil 
ought  to  have  been  a  boy." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  the  bm 
wildered  priest. 

<'  Perfectly  true,  mon  bwtper^,*'  said 
our  heroine.  **  Look  at  ma  agam^ 
There,  I  am  your  old  playfellow,  itn 
queline  Triqtiet." 

'*  Is  it  possible  1"  repeated  tba  good 
man,  elevating  his  bands  and  ayes  hi 
especial  wonder. 

Jaqueline  then  told  bar  tale,  and  ii 
conclusion,  said,  **  And  now#  my  good 
father,  I  place  myself  under  your 
protection,  and  hope  you  will  take  urn 
away  from  this  plaice,  and  all  tka 
strange  people  about  It.  I'll  go  aay 
where  with  you ;  but  had  rather  go  to 
the  Ck>ck  and  Bottle,  because  there  I 
shall  be  sure  to  find  a  paktehe  ta  taka 
me  to  Moulins. 

'<  My  dear  child,"  said  th«  ipAm 
fervently,  *'  I  will  go  with  thee ;  I 
will  protect  thee ;  but,  while  I  am  ff^ 
paring  for  our  departure,  thou  niiisl 
leave  this  room,  where  thou  art  liaMa 
to  intrusions,  and  I  will  plaee  tliee  Hi 
the  charge  of  good  Madame  Rigaud.** 

Jaqueline  was  accordingly  removed 
to  a  more  private  apartment,  where 
she  awaited  the  priest's  sunnnens  in 
great  uneasiness,  as  Madame  Rigaud^ 
who  was  not  particularly  taeitom,  vi« 
sited  her  from  time  to  time  with  strange 
acconnts  of  what  had  passed,  and  waa 
then  going  on  among  the  honseholdy 
all  in  consequence  of  her  uateirstfi 
presence  therein. 

It  seemed  that  the  ConiiCe  haii 
wounded  his  friend  the  Captain,  9xA 
that,  while  he  was  so  laodably  enga*> 
ged,  a  footman>  auxious  to  gaee  upoft 
the  charms  of  the'bewitehing  fair  one, 
had  peeped  through  the  openhig  dt 
the  hdf-doeed  deor  of  thoao^i  aiid 
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witnessed  the  scene  between  her  and 
the  amorous  notary*  the  particulars 
of  which  he  whispered  to  his  master  on 
his  triumphant  return.  The  Comte 
thereupon  rushed  furiously  forward, 
and,  discovering  the  luckless  limb  of  the 
law  still  uponluskneesy  and  apparent- 
ly paralyzed  by  Jaqueline*s  abrupt 
retreat,  without  any  ceremony  bestow* 
ed  upou  him  sundry  hard  names  and 
one  particularly  ugly  kick,  by  the 
latter  of  which  the  little  gentleman 
was  so  thrown  off  his  guard  as  to 
abatidon  the  chance  of  a  lucrative  le- 
gal process,  and  to  demand  satisfaction 
instanter.  It  was  given,  and  the 
Comto  was  wounded ;  and  then  the 
notary,  feeling  that  his  suit  was  in  no 
degree  advanced  by  this  display  of 
his  prowess,  and  yet  smarting  under 
the  mortification  consequent  upon  our 
heroine's  style  of  receiving  his  ad- 
dresses, most  unadvisedly  spake  of 
her  after  the  fashion  of  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  when  he  found  that  the  grapes 
were  above  his  reach.  This  produced 
certain  sarcastic  observations  from  an- 
other of  the  party,  which  led  to  a  fresh 
encounter,  that  terminated  by  the 
legal  functionary's  being  disarmed 
with  a  violent  sprun  in  his  right  wrist. 

Then,  in  the  lower  department, 
much  altercation  had  taken  place. 
Monsieur  Robert  thought  proper  to 
call  Philippe  Rigaud  a  young  puppy  ; 
and  Philippe,  instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing his  puppyism,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  his  superior,  vehemently  apostro- 
phized him  as  an  old  fool.  The  fe- 
male domestics  were  all  scandalized 
beyond  measure  at  the  blindness  and 
stupidity  of  their  sweethearts  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  men-servants  gene* 
rally,  in  admiring  an  awkward  coun- 
try-girl, as  some  called  our  heroine ; 
but  all  agreed  in  pronouncing  her  to 
be  "  no  great  things.** 

At  length  Jaqueline  and  Father 
Dunstan  took  their  departure  through 
A  private  road  from  the  back  of  the 
chateau,  and  rode  in  silence,  side  by 
side,  for  nearly  a  league,  when  Jaque- 
line expressed  her  sorrow  for  the  dis- 
^tera  and  quarrels  that  have  just  been 
related. 

"  It  was  no  fault  of  thine,  my  child,** 
observed  the  priest ;  "  it  is  ever  tiius 
when  women  are  so  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. Men  don*t  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves.     Heigho  I " 

"  La,  Father  Dunstan  I "  exclaimed 
Jaqueline,  *'  what  can  that  have  to  do 
with  the  present  case  ?  Vm  no  beauty. 
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that*s  certain,  or  some  of  our  young 
feUows  would  have  found  it  out  long 
ago.  You  used  to  say  yonrself  that 
I  was  more  fit  for  a  boy  ;  and  latter- 
ly Tve  been  thinlung  the  same,  and 
had  a  great  mind,  since  nobody  would 
come  a-courting  to  me,  to  dress  my- 
self up  like  a  man,  and  try  my  luck 
that  way.'* 

"  Most  exceedingly  dull  and  stupid 
must  the  young  men  about  St  Denis 
be  in  the  present  generation!*'  said 
Father  Dunstan.  "  But  you'll  find  it 
verv  different  at  Moulins.  Ueig^o! " 
and  they  rode  on  in  silence  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  then  Jaque- 
line exclaimed,  "  Why,  this  is  the 
same  way  that  I  was  brought ,  this 
morning  I  Yes.  And  there  I  declare 
is  part  of  the  old  castie,  peeping  above 
the  trees.  We  sha'n't  get  to  the  Cock 
and  Bottie  to-night  at  this  rate !  Bat, 
bless  us,  mon  bonperct  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?    Ar'n't  you  well  ?" 

"Not  exacUy,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  priest ;  "  I  feel  a  very  peculiar 
sensation  in  my  pericardium,  and  a 
dizziness  about  the  "head." 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you?**  en* 
quired  Jaqueline. 

"I  think,"  said  Father  Dunstan, 
"  nay,  I  am  sure  that  it  would  do  me 
good  to  hear  you  talk  a  little,  my  dear 
mademoiselle.*' 

"Very  well,"  replied  Jaqueline, 
"  I  don*t  mind  talking  a  great  deal,  if 
that  will  be  of  any  service :  but  what 
must  it  be  about?** 

"  Any  thing.    Only  speak  kindly." 

"  Speak  kindly  I  why,  bow  can  I 
speak  in  any  other  way  to  such  a  nice, 
good,  old  man  as  you  are?" 

"  No,  no,  not  very  old.  Don't  talk 
so,"  said  the  priest  reproachfuliy. 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't,"  continued 
Jaqueline— "  for  TU  please  you  if  I 
can ;  and,  now  I  look  at  you  again, 
really  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you'd 
been  so  old  as  you  are,  if  I  didn't  re- 
member that,  when  I  was  a  child,  you 
looked  much  the  same  as  you  do  now ; 
and  I've  heard  my  father  say" 

**  Never  mind  what,  my  dear.  Don't 
mention  it." 

"  Very  well,  father,  then  I've  done, 
though  I  can't  see  how  it  signifies 
about  your  age,  when  you  are  so 
hearty  and  strong  as  tou  are." 

"  Do  you  really  thmk  so  ?"  enquir- 
ed the  delighted  priest. 

"  ^hy,  of  course.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  you,  and  see  that  plain 
enough,"  said  Jaqueline ;  and  theo,per- 
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ceiviDg  the  sort  of  talk  that  was  most 
likely  to  be  agreeable  to  her  compan- 
ion, she  continued  to  compliment 
him  npon  his  good  looks  till  they  ar- 
rived at  the  ruins. 

The  old  lady  was  absent;  but  Fa- 
ther Dunstan  said  he  knew  her  well, 
and  that  she  would  be  very  angry  if 
he  did  not  mike  himself  quite  at  home. 
So  ho  prevailed  upon  *  Jaqueline  to 
consider  herself  as  his  guest  till  their 
hostess's  return  ;  and  bestirring  him- 
self with  the  alacrity  of  a  youth,  be 
had  put  up  the  horses,  spread  the 
table-cloth,  lighted  the  fire,  and  was 
beating  up  an  omelet,  before  Jaqueline 
had  finished  her  simple  toilet.  When 
she  expressed  her  wish  to  take  the  cu« 
linary  department,  he  gently,  but 
firmly  and  respectfully,  requested  her 
to  take  a  seat,  and  let  him  have  his  own 
way,  which  she  accordingly  did,  mar- 
Telling  exceedingly  at  his  dexterity  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  old  lady's  larder,  and  the  spot  in 
which  every  thing  was  kept. 

In  due  time,  they  sate  down  to 
dine,  and  his  attention  to  her  during 
the  meal  was  excessive,  and  therefore 
tiresome  to  one  unused  to  form  and  ce- 
remony. So,  when  it  was  finished, 
she  reminded  him  of  his  old  habit  of 
taking  a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  and  re- 
commended him  to  do  so  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  hinting,  at  the  same 
time,  her  hope  that,  when  he  had  so 
refreshed  himself,  he  would  be  ready 
to  escort  her  to  the  Cock  and  Bottle. 
But  at  this  last  suggestion  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said  something  about  the  . 
horses  being  tired,  and  then  yawned 
and  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then 
yawned  again,  and  so  on  till  he  fell 
asleep. 

'<  I  think  ril  go  and  lie  down,  and 
do  the  same,"  thought  Jaqueline, 
*«  for  I'm  dreadfully  fatigued  with  all 
this  riding" — and  she  betook  herself 
to  the  little  dormitory  in  which  she 
had  been  installed  by  the  old  lady  on 
the  preceding  night ;  and,  after  gap- 
ing once  or  twice,  and  wondering 
when  she  should  get  to  the  Cock  and 
Bottle,  she  lost  sight  of  her  cares — 
and  the  next  question  she  had  occa- 
sion  to  ask  herself  was,  "  How  long 
have  I  been  asleep  ?  '* 

It  is  a  question  which,  after  fatigue, 
we  have  all  occasionally  found  it  very 
difiicuU  to  answer.  Jaqueline  rubbed 
her  eyes,  and  repeated  it  aloud,  and 
greatly  was  she  astonished  to  receive 
a  reply  in  the  well-known  tones  of 


Father  Dunstan,  who  was  seated  by 
her  bedside.  "  You  have  slept  sound- 
ly, my  dear.  It  is  now  morning.  I 
have  kept  watch  over  you,  as  I  hope 
always  to  be  permitted  to  do  hereaf** 
ter.     Hcigho  I " 

**  La !  Father  Dunstan!"  exclaimed 
Jaqueline,  shrinking  under  the  coTer* 
let — "  surely  this  is  very  improper 
conduct,  although  you  are  such  a  very 
old  man." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  priest,  ^'  I  am 
not  an  old  man.  I  feel  that  I  am  not. 
You  will  be  very  happy  with  me,  and 
without  yon  I  cannot  live.  I  have  not 
slept  a  wink  all  night  for  thinking  of 
you,  and  have  made  up  my  mind.  It 
IS  of  no  use  for  you  to  refuse,  as  I've 
got  you  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest.  So  agree  at  once  to  go  with 
me  to  England,  where  priests  are  al- 
lowed to  marry,  and  you  will  never 
repent  it.  Beautiful,  beautiful  crea« 
ture  as  you  are,  I  shall  never  cease  to 
adore  you ! " 

"  You  horrid,  wicked, old  wretch!" 
shrieked  Jaqueline,  '*  get  along  ont  of 
the  room  immediately,  or,if  you  don't, 
mind  I  have  not  taken  off  my  clothes, 
I'll  get  up  and  give  your  old  bones 
such  a  shaking— f will.  Eh!  What! 
You'd  hold  me  down,  would  you  ?  Let 
go  the  clothes,  will  you !  If  I  do  but 
get  my  bands  loose,  I'll  scratch  your 
eyes  out,  I  will,  you  ugly  old— old- 
old  monster !  What !  You'd  smother 
me,  would  you  ?  Help,  help,  murder!" 
and  making  a  violent  effort  as  she 
shrieked,  she  felt  herself  suddenly  re- 
leased from  the  incumbent  pressure. 

**  Oh,  he's  gone,  is  he  I "  she  ex- 
claimed, breathing  hard  after  the 
struggle,  and,  looking  round  the  room« 
*'  better  for  him,  or  else  I'd  have- 
but  bless  me !  I  am  undressed,  after 
all !  How  very  strange  that  I  don't 
recollect" 

Here  she  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  her  kind  hostess, 
who  came  running  into  the  room  in 
great  apparent  alarm,  to  enquire  what 
was  the  matter.  The  explanaUon  that 
followed,  consbted  of  the  adventures 
which  have  been  related ;  and  when  the 
old  lady  had  heard  them  to  the  end* 
she  remarked,  with  an  odd  sort  of 
smile — "  Well,  never  mind,  my  dear, 
you  are  safe  out  of  their  clutches  now ; 
so  dress  yourself,  and  come  down  to 
breakfast,  for  it  is  very  near  eight 
o'clock ;  but  Idid  not  call  you  before,  as 
you  seemed  so  sound  asleep ;  and  now  I 
know  what's  happened^  I  don't  wonder." 
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**  Noj  BO,  yon  may  depend  upon  it 
I  shall  not  tell  any  body  about  it>  for 
my  own  sake;  for  if  it  got  talked  of  it 
miffht  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Comte 
and  the  rest  of  them^  and  they'd  be 
after  me  again;  but  Tve  had  quite 
enough  of  your  gentry,  and  lots  of 
lovers^  and  if  ever  I  should  get  an- 
othery  I  hope  he'll  be  a  plain  sort  of 
body  like  myself." 

Thus  said  Jaqueline  to  her  kind 
hostess  of  the  castle,  on  their  way  to 
the  Cock  and  Bottle,  where  they  ar- 
rived after  a  pleasant  walk,  and  parted 
without  further  adventures. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  our 
heroine  was  safely  conveyed  in  the 
pataehe  to  the  door  of  Madame  Mar- 
got,  who  was  a  restauratrice  in  the 
Cours  Public,  a  pleasant  open  space 
planted  with  trees  in  the  town  of 
Moulins.  Her  reception  was  most 
cordial ;  but  Nicolas  Margot,  who  of- 
ficiated as  premier  gat^on  in  the  esta- 
blishmenty  evinced  no  symptoms  of 
that  intense  admiration  which  she  had 
so  recently  excited.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  they  became  excellent  friends, 
as  she  cheerfully  assisted  him  in  his 
vocation  during  the  morning,  and  he 
was  consequenUy  earlier  at  liberty  to 
chaperon  her  about  the  town  and  en- 
virons, and  all  went  on  smoothly  till 
the  last  day  of  the  first  week,  which 
Jagueline  declared  was  Sunday. 

How  any  Christian  could  so  err, 
appeared  wonderful — but  she  was  po- 
iitive,  and  would  not  be  convinced, 
until  the  day  had  past  by,  and  the 
Bcxt  came  and  was  kept  as  Sabbaths 
are  wont  to  be  observea  in  France,  by 
unusual  gayety  all  day,  something 
more  showy  than  common  at  the  thea- 
tre in  the  evening,  and  fireworks 
''suporbe  et  magnifique'*  at  night. 
Then  she  was  puzzled,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  townsfolk  and 
country  people  kept  the  calendar  in 
two  ways. 

"  They  will  never  persuade  me  to 
the  contrary,"  she  repeated  to  herself; 
«*  for  I  never  can  forget  how  I  spent 
last  Tuesday.  But  the  old  lady  was 
right.  It  won*tdo  to  tell  Madame 
Margot  or  Nicolas  about  that,  or  I 
donH  know  what  they  might  not  fhncy, 
although  I  am  sure  it  was  no  fault  of 
mine  that  I  got  among  sneh  a  pack  of 

So  she  kept  thut  secret ;  and  as  tine 


passed  merrily  along,  it  aomehow 
happened  that  she  and  Nicolas  glided 
unawares  into  such  a  degree  of  ctm- 
fidence,  that  it  was  the  only  secret  she 
withheld  from  him. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  upon 
disordered  brains  may  probably  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  nonsensical  talk 
that  passes  between  young  persons  of 
different  sexes,  when  walking  in  pairs 
on  "  a  shiny  night  ;'*  and  that  or  some, 
thing  else,  ere  a  month  had  elapsed, 
caused  a  great  alteration  in  the  tone 
and  subjects  of  familiar  chat  between 
Jaqueline  aud  Nicolas. 

This  was  observed  by  Madame 
Margot,  who  thereupon  also  changed 
her  manner,  by  kissing  her  guest  more 
fervently  at  night  ere  she  retired  to 
rest,  while  Nicolas  looked  very  much 
as  though  he  should  like  to  do  the 
same. 

'<  She  is  a  charming,  good  girl,'*  said 
the  mother  to  her  son,  wheit  they  wero 
left  tof^ether  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
after  Jaqueline*s  departure. 

«*  That  she  is  1"  exclaimed  Nicohs, 
stretching  out  his  legs,  twirling  his 
thumbs,  and  looking  down  into  the  fire. 

*'  And  «o  good-tempered  r*  added 
Madame  Margot,  **  and  so  willing  and 
clever  about  a  bouse!  Why,  since 
she  has  been  here,  she  has  been  as 
good  as  a  waiter  to  ua." 

**  Worth  more  than  all  we  ever  had 
put  together  in  a  lump,"  said  Nicolas. 

**  She  would  make  an  excellent 
wife,**  observed  the  mother,  looking 
archly  at  her  son  ;  but  he  would  not 
look  at  her,  being  apparently  watch- 
ing some  change  going  on  among  the 
ashes.  **  And  she  will  bring  her  hm- 
band  some  money  too,*'  she  added, 
after  a  pause* 

<<  The  devil  take  the  money !"  ex- 
claimed Nicolas,  jumping  up  and  strid- 
ing hastily  across  the  room. 

<'  Oho!  Is  it  80?'*  thought  the 
restauratrice;  "  then  the  oiiielet*i 
ready  for  the  pan ;"  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  that  conviction,  she  led  her 
son  into  a  conversation,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  she  contrivoU  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  neighbouring  trau 
ieur,  whereby  he  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  her  establishment  for  the 
space  of  one  month,  leaving  her  and 
her  son  at  liberty  to  take  a  journey 
into  the  comityy  on  busloesa* 
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What  passed  during^  those  few  days 
between  Jaquellne  and  Nicolas  need 
not  be  toldi  except  that  he  now  and 
then  said  things  which  reminded  her 
of  certain  of  the  speeches  of  the  ''pack 
of  fools>"  whom  she  had  encountered 
on  the  memorable  missing  Tuesday. 

It  was  a  fine  day  in  September^ 
nrhen  Madame  Margot,  Jaqueline>  and 
Nicolas^  took  their  seats  in  a  patache, 
and  were  safely  conveyed  to  the  Cock 
and  Bottle*  where,  to  our  heroine's 
great  surprise,  they  were  welcomed  by 
her  father  and  the  little  old  lady  of  the 
riiins. 

The  cause  of  this  surprise  may  as 
well  be  told  here.  The  said  old  lady 
was  an  eccentric  good  body,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  a  fancy  to  Jaquellne,  resolv- 
ed to  be  her  friend.  So,  after  her 
departure  from  the  castle,  she  went 
over  to  St  Denis  to  make  enquiries, 
as  (like  nil  benevolent  persons)  she 
had  often  been  deceived.  All  that 
she  heard  of  her  young  profeye  was 
to  her  heart's  content,  and,  by  means 
of  the  curcf  with  whom  she  was  ac« 
quatnted,  she  found  no  difficulty  in 
g-aining  the«  friendship  of  papa  Tri« 
qnet»  to  whom  she  related  the  particu* 
lars  of  her  interview  with,  and  inten- 
tions toward  his  daughter.  She  then, 
with  his  consent,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Madame  Margot,  authorizing  her,  in 
case  of  enquiry  touching  such  matters 
at  Moulins,  to  state  that  Jaqueline 
Triquet  would,  on  her  wedding-day, 
receive  from  her  a  given  quantity  of 
that  dress  which  Nicolas  thought  fit 
afterwards  to  proffer  to  his  infernal 
majesty.  This  circumstance  was  not 
made  known  to  the  lovers  till  after  the 
marriage,  when  the  promise  was 
strictly  fulfilled. 

And  now,  to  the  reader  s  imsgina- 
tion  may  be  left  alL  the  particulars  of 
the  journey  homeward — how  papa 
Triquet  flirted  .with  the  fat  widow  and 
the  little  laughing  old  lady-^how  Jaque- 
line was  more  envied  by  her  friends, 
on  her  return  from  than  on  her  de- 
parture for  Moulins — how  Nicolas  and 
she,  having  once  began  each  to  fancy 
that  there  was  something  very  capital 
in  the  6ther,  proceeded  onward  in  the 
delusion  till  each  seemed  perfect  in  the 
other's  eyes,  though,  to  the  world  in 
general,  there  really  appeared  nothing 
very  particular  in  either  of  them. 

The  wedding-day  passed,  with  ac« 
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customed  gayety,at  St  Denis ;  and,  to- 
wards the  close  thereof,  when  the 
bride  was  allowed  a  short  respite  from 
dancing,  the  good  little  old  lady  tOok 
her  aside,  and  gave  her  certain  reasons 
whereby  to  account  for  the  missing 
Tuesday,  concluding  by  observing-— 
"  I  would  not  tell  you  before,  because 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  lesson  to  you 
not  to  wish  for  beauty,  or  think  of  ac-^ 
quiring  attractions  by  the  use  of* 
charms  and  such  nonsense.  The  most 
powerful  charm  and  attraction  is  a 
good  temper  and  kind  conduct.  Ha, 
ha  I  Why,  you  don't  look  above  half 
convinced  yet :  but,  remember,  you 
were  very  much  fatigued  that  night, 
and  it  was  very  sultry  after  the  storm, 
and  you  were  very  thirsty  I  daresay, 
and  so  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  water 
was  running  in  your  head."  But,  pro- 
bably,  she  forgot  the  long  tales  which 
she  herself  told  that  night,  about  the 
olden  times  of  splendour  and  gayety, 
with  elaborate  descriptions  of  furni- 
ture, liveries,  &c.  &c.,  which  were 
not  a  little  likely  to  have  some  in- 
fluence in  the  affair. 

As  Jaqueline  resolved  to  have  no 
secrets  unknown  to  her  husband,  she 
related  the  whole  matter  to  him  on  the 
following  day,  and  then  said,  **  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  all  those 
people  as  plain  as  I  see  you  now ;  and, 
if  all  that  then  happened  was  a  dream, 
how  do  L  know  but  I  am  in  a  dream 
now?" 

*'  It  really  seems  to  me  as  if  I  was* 
my  dear  Jaqueline,"  said  her  spouse. 
"  But  it  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  I 
am  in  no  hurry  to  wake." 

Our  intended  limits  are  already  ex- 
ceeded. We  shall,  therefore,  only  put 
on  record,  for  the  benefit  of  future 
tourists,  that  in  the  Cours  Public  at 
Moulins,  they  may  still  find  excellent 
accommodation  for  large  and  small 
parties  at  the  house  of  a  restaurateur, 
whose  buxom,  bustling  wife,  Madame 
Jaqueline,  manages  matters  after  a 
fashion  that  induced  a  gourmand  to 
observe  latterly—"  With  such  cook- 
ing a  monkey  might  eat  his  own  fit- 
ther."  Her  attentions  are  unremitting 
.-and  the  only  piece  of  unasked  advice 
that  she  is  in  the  habit  of  offering  to 
her  guests  is,  never  to  drink  cold 
water,  particularly  in  hot  weather, 
without  tempering  it  properly  with 
good  wine  or  ff^u  de  Vie. 
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Mil  MAtTHUfl  was  one  of  those 
writers  to  whom  the  world  stands  in- 
debted for  calliog  its  attention  to  a 
great  and  neglected  trnth ;  and>  like  all 
writers  who  perform  this  essential  ser- 
vice to  mankind,  he  presented  the 
truth  he  had  taken  under  his  especial 
charge  in  a  position  of  greater  promi- 
nence than  it  was  found  deserving  to 
retain.  This  is  excusable,  for  it  is 
almost  unaToidable ;  the  task  of  re- 
instating any  one  verity  in  its  due 
position,  was  perhaps  never  yet  per- 
formed,  without  advancing  it  for  a 
time  into  exaggerated  relief  and  a  dis- 
proportionate importance.  The  mo- 
desty  cautious,  limited  statement,  must 
follow  afterwards,  as  the  result  of  a 
bold  uncompromising  advocacy. 

The  statement,  however,  wliich  Mr 
Malthus  himself  put  forth,  is  not,  by 
any  means,  so  far  from  moderation, 
or  that  subdued  tone  of  enquiry  which* 
succeeds  to  the  excitement  of  novelty, 
as  those  would  judge  who  have  taken 
their  impression  of  the  '<  Essay  on  Po- 
pulation,** notfrom  perasalof  thework 
itself,  but  from  opinions  and  loose  ex- 
pressions afloat  upon  the  surface  of 
society,  or  from  that  panic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  population  which  it  certainly 
spread,  at  one  time,  amongst  no  small 
portion  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 
Amongst  those  a  vague  idea  pr^ail- 
ed,  that  this  over -population  was  some 
new  evil  with  which  the  world,  in  these 
later  days,  was  threatened ;  and  that, 
to  avert  it,  certain  strange,  unheard-of, 
and  intolerable  restraints  were  to  be  laid 
on  the  future  generations  of  mankind. 
The  world  was  coming  to  an  end  by 
reason  of  its  own  too  great  fecundity — 
stifling  itself  in  its  own  crowded  and 

S roll  He  progeny  ;  and  society  was  to 
e  disorganized,  and  resolved  into  a 
corrupted  mass,  by  the  starving  and 
endless  swarms  of  a  too-teeming 
race. 

This  alarm,  which  has  certainly  no 
foundation  in  the  **  Essay  on'Popula-* 
tion,*'  was  combated  and  allayed  by  an 
argument  which  has  quite  as  little 
bearing  on  the  line  of  reasoning 
adopted  in  that  work.     The  quantity 


of  waste  land  In  every  part  of  the 
globe  was  measured,  or  guessed  at; 
the  farther  capabilities  of  the  soil,  as 
yet  imperfectly  cultivated,  was  ingeni- 
ously calculated  ;  and  thus  a  result  so 
eoraforting  was  obtained,  and  the  evil 
day  was  postponed  to  such  a  remote, 
and  almost  incalculable  period,  that 
men  held  themselves  justified  in  laying 
asffle  all  alarm  whatsoever.  And  jus- 
tified they  certainly  were  in  thus  rc- 
cavering  from  their  own  panic  ;  mean- 
while, Mr  Malthus  had  neither  been 
read  nor  answered. 

It  is  no  new  law — it  is  no  remote  re- 
sult, which  the  *•  Essay  on  Population** 
expounds  and  anticipates  ;  but  a  law 
operating  incessantly  on  human  so- 
ciety, and  which  as  incessantly  is  felt 
in  beneficial  or  disastrous  results,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which 
any    social     community    is    placed. 
Casting  out  of  our  calculation  every 
thing  except  the  two  items  of  food  and 
population,  and  looking  at  men  simply 
as  cultivators  of  the  soil  multiplying 
their  numbers  at  a  given  rate  of  in- 
crease, it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
population  has  a  tendency  to  outstrip 
the  means  of  subsistence.     A  race  of 
beings,    amongst  whom    the    births 
more  than  supply  the  room  of  those 
whom  old  age  and  disease  carry  off, 
must  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio ; 
at   every    succeeding    generation  it 
starts  with  greater  numbers,  and  with 
the  same  fecundity.     The  amount  of 
food,  on  the  contrary,  attainable  from 
a  given  territory,  can  increase  only  in 
an  arithmetical  ratio ;  tho  land  itself 
cannot  be  doubled,  nor  does  each  suc- 
cessive application  of  the  capita),  or 
the  industry  of  the  farmer,  yield  a 
greater  return  than  the  preceding  one. 
This,  as  an  abstract,  proposition,  is 
undeniable ;  and  the  law  here  indi- 
cated is,  and  always  has  been,  in  per- 
petual operation.     Along  the  whole 
line  of  human  progress,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  population  of  every 
nation  or  community  to  increase  be- 
yond the  means  of  subsistence  wliich 
its  own  territory  can  supply. 

This  law  Mr  Malthus  pointed  oat 
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as  highly  deserving^  which  it  nnques' 
tionably  is^  of  the  consideration  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  examining  the 
constitation^  or  speculating  on  the  pro- 
gress of  human  society.  But  now  the 
question  occurs^  how  far  is  this  law, 
or  this  tendency!  counteracted  and  re- 
duced to  a  safe  and  beneficial  action 
by  other  laws  and  other  tendencies  of 
the  human  being?  Looking  back 
through  the  annals  of  history,  what 

Sroportion  of  the  evils  which  mankind 
ave  suffered  has  been  produced  by 
the  operation  of  this  law  of  increase  ? 
Looking  round  on  our  own  actual  po- 
sition^  how  far  does  this  law  of  our 
nature  call  upon  us  for  any  change  in 
our  dealings  with  the  poor,  and  in 
that  legislative  relief  we  bestow  upon 
their  wants,  or  for  any  modification 
in  our  moral  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  early  and  imprudent  mar- 
riages ?  Looking  forward  to  the  future, 
does  the  recognition  of  this  ineradica- 
ble tendency  operate  to  dash  and  per- 
plex our  hopeful  reasoning  on  the  pro- 
gressive amelioration  of  society  ? 

In  answering  these  questions,  Mr 
Malthus,  as  might  be  anticipated  in 
one  who  wrote  with  something  of  the 
zeal  and  passion  of  a  discoverer,  has 
assigned  a  too  great  prominency, 
and  a  too  absolute  and  unrestricted 
operation  to  his  law  of  population. 
This,  we  think,  ho  has  done  both  in 
his  historical  survey,  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  doctrine  to  our  own 
times,  and  to  matters  of  practical  im- 
portance. 

When,  for  instance,  Mr  Malthus 
ascribes  the  great  irruption  of  the 
northern  barbarians  to  a  deficiency  of 
supply,  he  is  giving  an  economic  cha- 
racter to  events  which  are  directly 
traceable  to  warlike  passions.  These 
Germans  who,  because  we  have  ac- 
counts given  us  of  their  frequent  and 
systematic  emigrations,  he  describes 
as  having  been  driven  from  their  na- 
tive land  by  want  of  food,  had  a  law 
amongst  themselves  which  forbade  the 
samo  soil  to  be  cultivated  two  succes- 
sive years  by  the  same  person,  for 
fear  the  people  should  grow  less  war- 
like. Such  is  the  reason  of  this  law 
which  we  learn  from  Csesar  ;  Mr 
Malthus  wishes  to  engraft  this  further 
reason-— that  they  might  thereby  be 
better  prepared  to  submit  to  that  pe- 
riodical emigration  rendered  neces* 
sary  by  the  pressure  of  their  numbers 
upon  their  agricultural  produce^   The 


Conjecture  is  not  happy.  The  inha- 
bitants are  first  supposed  to  emigrate 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  then,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  emi- 
gration thus  called  for,  to  enact  a  law 
most  palpably  adverse  to  every  im- 
provement in  agriculture — a  law  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  devised 
amongst  a  free  people  who  had  any 
regard  for  agriculture.  For  it  can 
need  no  science  of  political  economy 
to  demonstrate,  that  to  take  away  from 
a  man  his  improved  soil  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  must  deprive  him  of  all  in- 
ducement to. labour  at  improvement ; 
neither  would  a  free  people  who  had 
ever  laboured  to  improve  their  soil 
submit  to  so  great  a  violence  to  all 
the  natural  feelings  of  property.  No 
doubt  these  Germans  were  often,  in 
fact,  straitened  for  food ;  but  as  they 
preferred  to  obtain  it  by  ravaging 
other  lands  rather  than  cultivating 
their  own,  such  distress  can  have  no 
place  whatever  in  an  Ailment  re- 
lating to  the  proportion  between  pro- 
duce and  population.  We  may  find 
described  in  the  Essay  itself  the  sort 
of  rude  uncultured  home  which  these 
hunger- driven  barbarians  left  behind 
them.  '<  Julian  had  conquered  as 
soon  as  he  had  penetrated  into  Ger- 
many ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that 
mighty  hive  which  had  sent  out  such 
swarms  of  people  as  to  keep  the  Ro- 
man world  in  perpetual  dread,  the 
principal  obstacle  to  his  progress  were 
almost  impassable  roads,  and  vast  un- 
peopled forests."— P.  11,  Qu.  Ed. 

There  is  indeed  a  fallacy,  er  rather 
an  irrelevancy,  to  be  detected  in  many 
of  the  historical  illustrations  which  Mr 
Malthus  has  supplied.  If  these  illus- 
trations are  regarded  merely  as  proofs 
that  men  have,  in  sundry  times  and 
places,  been  afflicted  by  hunger,  and 
that  their  numbers  have  been  kept 
down  by  various  correctivesrinore  or 
less  painful,  they  are  somewhat  redun- 
dant, and  scarce  necessary ;  they  be- 
come valuable  only  for  the  collateral 
information  they  may  occasionally  af- 
ford ;  for  such  a  general  proposition 
as  this,  admits  not,  unhappily,  of  a 
moment's  doubt.  But  the  law  which 
Mr  Malthus  undertakes  to  establish  is, 
that  there  is  a  different  ratio  in  the 
increase  of  food  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  human  race,  whereby  such 
hunger  is  occasioned ;  and  if  his  his- 
torical examples  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  operation  of  this  law,  they 
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Bxe,  many  of  them,  quite  inapplicabU. 
He  has  insisted,  with  good  rights  that« 
in  order  to  show  the  agency  of  this 
law«  it  is  not  incambent  on  him  to 
point  to  an  instance  where  the  whole 
territory  has  been  industriously  culti- 
vated— it  is  not  necessary  for  a  people 
to  have  attained  the  utmost  limit  of 
agricultural  -prosperity,  before  they 
are  made  aware  that  their  numbers 
are  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
agricultural  prosperity  can  possibly 
advance  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that, 
if  the  different  ratio  of  progress  be 
the  subject  of  illustration,  agriculture 
ought  to  be  shown,  in  the  instances 
brought  forward,  to  be  making  some 
progress.  If  a  rude  people  are  quite 
stationary  in  the  degree  of  skill  and 
industry  with  which  they  cultivate  the 
soil,  it  is  true  that  their  numbers  may 
bear,  with  most  painful  pressure,  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence  \  but  they 
cannot  be  pointed  out  as  a  proof  of 
the  different  ratio  between  the  increase 
of  food  and  population.  Such  a  people 
has  not  even  advanced  so  far  as  to  put 
itself  under  the  disadvantage  of  these 
different  ratios.  In  the  position  they 
occupy,  their  indolence  and  ignorance 
are  the  operating  causes  which  entail 
on  them  a  scarcity  of  supply.  Had 
thes^  ratios  t>een  both  of  the  same  de- 
scription, both  geometrical,  or  both 
arithmetical,  the  same  distress  must 
have  occurred.  If  every  addition  of 
the  farmer's  skill  and  industry — if 
every  successive  dose  of  capital,  to 
use  an  expression  of  our  political  eoo- 
nomistsii  which  was  applied  to  the 
land,  met  with  a  greater  and  greater 
remuneration ;  yet  if  men  made  no  ad* 
dition  to  their  industry,  and  had  not  a 
single  dose  of  capital  to  apply,  and 
continued  to  increase,  no  matter  how 
slowly,  the  same  scarcity  of  provisions 
must  ultimately  be  felt.  This  station- 
ary condition  of  agriculture  is  observ- 
able  in  most  of  the  illustrations  taken 
from  savage  life.  The  arithmetical 
ratio  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  cannot 
be  detected,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  geometrical  ratio 
in  the  multiplieatioa  of  the  species. 
To  show  the  conjoint  operation  of  the 
two,  examples  should  be  taken  where 
there  was  progress,  as  well  in  the 
agricultural  industry,  skill,  and  capital 
of  a  nation,  as  in  its  numbers.  Con- 
fined to  such  legitimate  example^,  we 
should  probably  find  that,  in  a  com- 
munity   iudustriousf   and    therefore 
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prosperous,  there  were  invariably  so 
many  counteracting  influences  to  a 
diseased  increase  of  the  population, 
that  the  abstract  proposition  which 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr  Malthus'  essay, 
and  which,  at  first,  appears  as  alarm- 
ing as  it  is  incontrovertible,  may  be 
admitted,  without  any  concern  for  the 
stability  of  society,  or  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

**  If  the  proportion,"  says  this 
writer,  arguing  at  the  time  again&t 
the  notion  that  the  redundancy  of 
numbers  is  merely  an  evil  of  some  re- 
mote indefinite  period — "  if  the  pro- 
portion  between  the  natural  increase 
of  population  and  food,  which  was 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay, 
and  which  has  received  considerable 
confirmation  from  the  poverty  that  has 
been  found  to  prevail  in  every  stage 
and  department  of  human  society,  be 
in  any  degree  near  the  truth,  it  will 
appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  pe- 
riod when  the  number  of  men  surpass 
their  means  of  subsbtence  has  long 
since  arrived,  and  that  this  necessary 
oscillation,  this  constantly  subsisting 
cause  of  periodical  misery,  has  existed 
ever  since  we  have  had  any  histories 
of  mankind — does  exist  at  present,  and 
will  for  ever  continue  to  exist,  unless 
some  decided  change  take  place  in  the 
physical,  constitution  of  our  nature.*' 
— P.  357*  Now,  the  antagonist  pro- 
position to  this  statement  we  conceive  to 
be  this,  that  if,  along  the  whole  line 
of  human  progress,  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy or  power  in  the  population  ta  ex- 
ceed the  means  of  subsistence ;  there  is 
also,  along  the  same  line,  and  running 
,  ever  before  it,  a  perpetual  and  gene- 
rally sufficient  counteracting  influence 
in  the  wants,  habits,  and  institutions 
of  civilized  life. 

But  the  practical  application  which 
Mr  Malthus  made  of  his  theory,  to 
determine  the  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  amelioration  of  life  amongst 
the  lowest  rank  of  society,  will  gene- 
rally be  thought  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  the  accurate  elucidation  of 
the  theory  itself.  Here  we  thick  he 
was  grievously  and  peiilously  wrong. 
He  proceeded  upon  these  two  grounds, 
both  clearly  erroneous :— 1.  That  the 
distress  of  the  poor  must  oecessarily 
arise  from  the  want  of  food  for  the 
whole  community,  and  therefore  a  le- 
gal  provision  for  their  wants  most 
act  as  a  bounty  on  oYer^population ; 
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whereas  that  distresa  may,  and  in  onr 
manafa4staring  country  does,  more  fre- 
quently arise  from  the  periodical  ina- 
bility of  the  poor  to  obtain  that  em- 
ployment which  ii  to  entitle  them  to 
a  share  in  the  dUiribuiion  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  To  such  extent^ 
therefore,  as  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
arise  from  this  latter  source,  to  such 
degree  also  must  a  poor-law  be  re- 
garded, not  as  a  bounty  on  population, 
but  as  a  redress  of  evils  occasioned  by 
other  bounties  on  population ;  as  a  re- 
lief  to  destitution  occasioned  by  the'' 
changeful  caprices  of  fashion,  or  the 
fluctuating  prosperity  of  commerce. 
But  the  second  ill-chosen  ground  is 
even  still  less  tenable ;  for  he  proceed- 
ed on  the  principle — 2.  That  to  with- 
hold relief  from  the  destitute  poor 
would  check  the  growth  of  population 
amongst  that  portion  of  mankind,  while 
a  systematic  charity  would  as  inevit- 
ably promote  it.  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  contradicted  by  experience, 
and  opposed  by  juster  and  more  pro- 
found reflection  upon  human  nature. 
It  is  wretchedness  that  is  so  prolific — 
it  is  despondency  that  breeds  so  fast 
amongst  us.  ReliDquish  all  national 
charity — resign  all  steady  effort  to  up- 
hold  tbat  class  which  is  most  exposed 
to  adversity,  and  least  wise  to  guard 
against  it — let  them  sink,  and  you  will 
open  the  door  to  a  redundancy  of  the 
most  frightful  description—. to  a  popu- 
lation, the  result  of  mere  sensuality 
and  despair — to  the  offspring  of  men 
having  all  the  recklessness  of  savages 
or  wild  beasts,  aod  who  yet  live  and 
multiply  within  the  fold  of  civilization. 
We  have  taken  this  rapid  survey  of 
the  celebrated  **  Essay  on  Population,'* 
chiefly  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  our 
notice  of  an  admirable  work  which  has 
lately  recalled  us  to  this  subject — the 
work  of  Mr  Alison  on  the  **  Principles 
of  Popnlation.'*  We  have  thus  ob- 
tained for  ourselves  a  station  from 
which  to  observe  the  course  taken  by 
the  later  writer,  and  put  ourselves  in 
such  a  position,  that,  in  passing  our 
own  strictures,  or,  what  will  more  fre- 
quently be  the  case,  in  expressing  our 
own  assent  and  admiration,  we  shall 
run  the  less  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood. The  work  of  Mr  Alison  con- 
tains  many  bold  views,  put  forth  in 
free  and  eloquent  language  ;  it  is  full 
of  well  selected  information,  rich,  in 
historical  example — a  work  which  all 
will  read  who  are  interested  in  the 


topic  it  discusses  }  and  whiehno  one» 
let  his  reading  elsewhere  be  what  it 
may,  will  peruse  without  obtaining 
from  it  some  valuable  material  for  the 
completion  of  his  own  views.  It  Is 
not  a  book,  however,  which  can  be 
trusted  to,  or  adopted,  as  the  sole  ex- 
positor of  its  subject.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  such  work  in  existence  on  this 
or  any  other  speculative  theme ;  it  is 
something  more,  however,  than  the 
absence  of  an  unattainable  perfection 
that  we  point  at.  Mr  Alison  is  not 
always  logical,  not  always  consistent 
with  himself:  he  needs  watching  ; 
and  the  reader  must  sometimes  stay 
himself  upon  principles  he  has  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  if  he  would  avoid 
being  carried  off  by  the  impetuous 
stream  of  this  author's  eloquence. 

Mr  Alison  commences  his  investi- 
gation by  pointing  out  *'  the  relation 
established  by  nature  between  the  pro- 
duce of  human  labour  and  the  wants 
of  the  human  species,  in  the  essential 
article  of  subsistence.'*  The  labour 
of  one  man's  hands  produces  much 
more  than  is  necessary  to  maintain 
himself.  On  this  fundamental  rela- 
tion the  prosperity  of  the  social  body 
depends ;  for  it  is  this  excess  which 
gives  support  to  all  those  classes  of 
society  who  are  engaged  in  arts,  and 
commerce,  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
In  newly  peopled  countries,  where  an 
unappropriated  soil  extends  around 
the  infant  community,  this  fertility  of 
the  earth  is  manifestly  superior  to  any 
demands  that  an  increasing  popula- 
tion can  make  upon  it.  But  when 
limits  have  been  drawn  round  an  oc- 
cupied territory,  then  it  matters  not 
what  the  proportion  may  be  between 
the  number  of  agriculturists  and  of  other 
classes  of  men  :  the  question  to  be  re- 
solved is,  how  will  the  produce  of  the 
whole  soil  answer  the  demands  of  the 
growing  population  ?  There  is  no 
controversy  between  Mr  Alison  and 
Mr  Mai  thus,  or  betweeu  any  two  ra- 
tional men,  that  the  time  might  come, 
when,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
land  might  be  cultivated  to  its  utmost, 
and  yet  the  community  continue  to 
increase.  "  But  if  it  is  meant,"  says 
Mr  Alison,  (and  such  undoubtedly  ia 
the  meaning  of  Mr  Malthus,)  **  that 
long  before  this  ultimate  limit  has 
been  attained,  population  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  faster  than  subsist- 
ence can  be  provided  for  it,  then  a 
little  reflection  must  be  sufficient  t9 
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show  that  it  is  not  only  erroneonsi 
but  diametrically  the  re^erae  of  the 
truth." 

To  this  absolute  contradiction  of 
the  abstract  principle  laid  down  in 
Mr  Malthus's  work,  we  cannot  sub- 
scribe— we  can  hardly  understand  it ;  . 
and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported seem  to  us  irrelevant.  It  is  in 
vain  that  Mr  Alison  gives  us  an  in- 
stance, and  a  very  striking  and  en- 
couraging one>  from  statistical  tables^ 
of  an  increase  of  population  in  Great 
Britain  almost  equal  to  its  increase  in 
lately  colonized  countries*  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  increase  of 
food.*  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd, 
as  a  general  proppsition,  to  say  that 
the  pressure  of  population  does  not 
intervene  till  agriculture  has  reached 
its  perfection,  and  become  stationary. 
To  indicate  the  exact  point  when  that 
pressure  intervenes  which  legitimately 
arises  from  the  prolific  vigour  of  the 
racoi  is  impracticable  ;  bnt  as  this  in* 
cdnvenicnce  is,  from  its  nature,  one  of 
fjradual  approach,  it  must  make  itself 
felt  long  before  the  last  grain,  or  the 
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last  potato,  has  been  extorted  from  the 
soil.  There  may  exist  a  large  quan- 
tity of  waste  land  within  a  nation** 
territory,  and  yet  the  pressure  be  felt 
This  cannot  always  be  brought  into 
cultivation  without  much  dressing  or 
manure,  the  supply  of  which  is  not 
unlimited.  The  reclaming  of  waste 
lands  may  be  an  expensive  process ; 
and  then,  if  the  starving  poor  man 
cannot  undertake  it,  and  if  his  wealth- 
ier  neighbour  has  no  inducement  to 
lay  out  his  capital  in  the  enterprise, 
the  land  itself,  so  far  as  the  immediato 
provision  of  that  country  is  concerned, 
might  as  well  not  be  in  existence. 
Neither  would  it  be  logical  to  say  that 
this  tendency  does  not  exist,  and  does 
not  manifest  itself,  because  it  might  ax 
ought  to  have  been  counteracted  by 
the  institutions  of  civilized  life.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  we  are  safe,  because, 
in  general,  a  certain  tendency  has  a 
suificient  counterpoise,  and  another 
thing  to  deny  the  existence,  or  opera- 
tion, of  that  tendency. 

Mr  Alison  proceeds  to  support  tliis 
direct  denial  of  the  Maltbusian  tenet. 


•  "The  population  of  Great  Britain,  including  the  ormy  and  navy,  in  1801,  was 
10,942,000  souls,  ond  in  1831  it  was  16,539,000,  and  it  is  at  ijresent  (1840)  nearly 
20,000,000.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  authentic  instance  of  the  increaM  of  an  oM 
Btato  on  record  in  the  world.  It  is  almost  as  great  aa  the  celebrated  aogmentalion  of 
tho  American  states,  if  tho  addition  of  the  settlers  from  Europe,  and  that  of  the  black 
•laves,  be  deducted  from  the  increaae  of  the  latter  state ;  for  the  total  free  population 
of  America  was — 

In  1820        .        ,        9,637,000 
1828        «        .      11,348,000 


1,711,000  or  17  four.tentbs  per  cent. 

The  increase  therefore  in  eight  years  was,  of  free  people  1,71 1,000,  or  17  four-tentLs 
per  cent.  This  rate  would  give  an  increase  yearly  of  177,000,  or  in  ten  years  about  22 
per  cent.  In  thirty  yenrs  it  would  be  about  66  ))er  cent,  an  increase  not  greater  than 
52  per  cent  in  great  Britain,  if  tho  immense  annual  emigration  of  Europeans  to 
America  be  token  into  consideration. 

"  Here  then  is  an  instance  which  has  practically  occurred,  of  the  increase  of  an  old 
and  opulent  state,  with  a  circumscribed  territory,  by  so  means  very  fertile  even  in  the 
very  best  placet,  and  extremely  barren  in  others.  And  what  hat  been  its  condition  in 
regard  to  subslsteoce  during  tho  latter  period,  and  especially  for  the  last  five-and-tweoiy 
years,  during  which  stringent  corn-Iawa,  except  in  years  of  scarcity,  have  prevented  the 
Importation  of  foreign  grain  ?  During  that  time  almost  the  whole  of  its  subaastence  has 
been  derived  from  its  own  soil,  of  only  moderate  fertility  ;  and  so  far  haa  the  fact  been 
from  any  deficiency  having  been  experienced  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  the  greatert 
distress  has  existed,  especially  during  the  latter  period  of  the  progress,  from  the  redundance 
and  low  price  of  agricultural  produce.  Further,  the  consumption  of  food  during  that 
period  has  enormously  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people:  luxurious 
habits,  and  costly  living,  have  descended  to  an  unparalleled  degree  in  the  ranks  of  society : 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  state  has  been  directed  to  the  raising  of  butcher-meat, 
the  feeding  of  horses,  and  tho  use  of  breweries  and  distilleries ;  and  yet,  so  far  from  there 
having  been  any  difficulty  in  feeding  the  people  with  what  remained,  the  only  distress 
amongst  the  cultivators  has  arisen  from  the  general  rednndancy  of  their  supply  in  the 
market,"— P.  43. 
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on  the  ipround  (p.  57)  thatf  nations, 
as  they  advance,  raise  a  greater  wr- 
pius  produce,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers^  than  they  do  in  their  eaily 
stages*  But  this  is  beside  the  ques* 
tion.  As  a  nation  advances '.in  its 
career,  it  is  found  that,  owing  to  im- 
proved modes  of  culture,  and  the  ex- 
cited industry  of  man,  there  are  fewer 
agricultural  labourers  employed  in 
proportion  to  the  number  fed  by  the 
agricultural  produce.  Thus  we  learn* 
that ''  in  Poland  twenty  agriculturists 
arc  required  to  produce  a  surplus  for 
one  manufacturer,  and  in  America 
twelve  are  required  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  in  France,  only  two  cultivators 
are  needed  to  support  one  manufac- 
turer, while  in  Great  Britain  one  ag- 
riculturist is  able  to  maintain,  in  ordi- 
nary years,  above  three  manufac- 
turers," p.  61.  But  this  sort  of  ftir- 
plus produce  is  not  the  species  of  abun- 
dance we  are  at  present  concerned  with . 
The  question  is*-no  matter  how  large 
or  how  small  the  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural  labourers— whether  amongst 
the  whole  population  to  be  fed  by  the 
whole  produce,  there  is  not  felt  an  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sub- 
sistcfnce  ?  Such  an  increasing  difficulty 
will  perhaps  be  thought  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  very  circumstance  that 
the  agricultural  labourer  is  tasked  to  . 
so  much  greater  exertion,  in  order  to 
obtain  hb  share  in  the  harvest  he  is 
raising.  In  every  species  of  simple 
labour,  how  much  more  work  is  re- 
quired from  the  Englishman  than  from 
the  native  of  less  populous  countries  ? 
Nor  is  Mr  Albon  more  successful 
in  another  argument  which  is  levelled 
against  this  tendency,  although,  like 
the  preceding,  it  is  stated  with  such  an 
air  of  confidence  as  almost  to  surprise 
the  reader  into  involuntary  acquies- 
cence. As  capital  in  populous  states 
conUnues  to  increase,  and  as  capital  is 
the  creature  of  this  surplus  produce  of 
the  economist,  he  gathers,  (p.  62,) 
that  population  cannot  have  pressed 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence.  Be* 
tween  this  conclusion  and  his  pre- 
mises, there  appears  but  slender  con- 
nexion. The  industry  of  man,  gene- 
radon  after  generation,  accumulates 
wealth,  or  capital,  in  the  shape  of 
houses  or  furniture,  machinery,  or  the 
valuable  metals ;  but  if  one  class  of  - 
society  enjoy  this  accumulation,  does 
it  follow  that  another  class,  that  which 


exerts  this  yery  industry,  may  not  be 
straining  every  nerve  in  a  cheerless 
competition  for  a  miserable  pittance-* 
may  not  be  growing  more  impoverish- 
ed as  they  work  the  harder,  till  em- 
ployment itself  seems  on  tlie  point  of 
forsaking  them  ?  Is  the  enjoyment  of 
the  capitalist  any  test  of  what  passes 
in  the  hovel  of  the  artisan  ? 

But  although  there  exists  this  ten- 
dency in  the  population  to  press  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence,  there  exist 
aUo,  we  believe,  in  every  industrious 
and  prosperous  community,  such  moral 
restraints,  arising  out  of  the  habits  of 
civilized  life,  as  are  sufficient,  if  aided 
by  general  education  and  good  govern- 
ment, to  control  this  tendency,  and 
keep  the  expansive  force  of  population, 
energetic  as  it  may  be,  to  its  true  office 
and  character — that  of  the  necessary 
mainspring  of  all  the  activity  and  en- 
terprise of  life.  As  these  moral  re- 
straints act  with  more  certainty,  with 
greater  power  and  uniformity,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  society,  the  evil  of 
overxpopulation  may.be  regarded  as 
one  belonging  to  a  less  perfect  state 
of  civilization,  not  as  one  which  in- 
creases in  magnitude,  and  grows  more 
terrible  as  a  civilized  nation  proceeds 
upon  its  career.  If  we  may  not  hope 
altogether  to  leave  it  behind  us,  it,  at 
all  events,  no  longer  stands  in  our 
path  as  the  great  impediment  to  our 
future  progress.  This  view  of  the 
question,  Mr  Alison  has  most  ably  and 
triumphantly  displayed.  The  expli- 
cation of  these  moral  restraints-^their 
illustration  in  historical  and  contem- 
porary examples ;  and,  abovo  all,  the 
argument  drawn  from  their  nature  to 
uphold  our  national  charities  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor — constitute  the  great 
and  distinguishing  excellence  of  his 
work.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Mr  Malthus  lost  sight  entirely  of  this 
important  view  of  hissubject-^it  forms 
one  distmct  section  of  his  book.  The 
difference  between  him  and  Mr  Alison 
lies  in  the  different  degree  of  promi- 
nence and  efficacy  accorded  to  these 
moral  restraints,  and  the  very  different 
measures  suggested  for  increasing  their 
efficacy  amongst  the  poor.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation,  in  which  he  deve- 
lopes  this  argument,  is  long ;  but  it 
wul  be  read  with  untiring  interest. 
We  have  abridged  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  omitting  whole  paragraphs ; 
but  as  the  continuity  of  the  sense  was 
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preserved,  we  have  not  thougfht  U  ne- 
ceBsary  always  to  indicate  these  omis* 
sions. 

"  It  bM  already  been  ahown  that  in  tha 
first  agea  of  the  world,  and  in  an  infant 
atate  of  society  at  aoy  period,  the  want 
wbieh  ia  most  severely  felt,  is  that  of  man 
to  carry  on  the  numerous  undertakings 
which  are  every  where  required — to  clear 
forests,  drain  marshes^  cultivate  plains, 
Gon»truct  roads,  and  build  cities.  The 
difficulty  which  becomes  most  pressing  in 
its  advanced  periods,  is  employment  to  en- 
gage, and  subsistence  to  feed,  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  continually  brought  into 
the  world.  The  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  mankind  and  the  eitent  of 
natore,  seems  prodigious  in  the  infancy  of 
the  world ;  but  as  their  numbers  increase, 
the  relation  changes.  Human  labour  ap- 
pears, and  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
commansurate  to  the  greatest  undertak- 
ings ;  the  species  seems  capable  of  an  un- 
limited increase,  until  at  length  the  pro- 
portion  tuma  the  other  way ;  the  appre- 
hensions of  men  take  a  different  direction, 
and  the  earth,  notwithstanding  its  extent, 
is  thought  to  be  iaadequale  to  the  possi- 
ble multiplication  of  the  species* 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  there- 
ftire,  than  that  the  interest  of  mankind 
requires  that  the  principles  of  population, 
unrestrained  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
world,  to  secure  the  existence  and  exten- 
sion of  the  species,  should  be  gradually 
limited  as  civilization  and  wealth  advance, 
and  subjected  to  the  control  of  principles 
dependent  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
society  is  placed  in  ita  later  stages. 

**  Such  a  cheek  is  provided  in  the  artU 
firial  wants  and  habits  offoresightf  which 
the  progress  of  society  developes.  Strong 
as  the  prineiple  of  population  is,  expenesce 
proves  that  these  restraining  priuciples, 
when  they  ar«  snifered  to  develo^e  them- 
flelves,  are  stiU  stronger.  Their  influ- 
eoee  over  the  human  mind  in  ages  of  ci- 
vilisation and  refinement,  becomes  im- 
botuided.  They  increase  with  the  exten* 
sion  of  wealth  and  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge;  they  derive  their  best  sup- 
port from  the  precepts  and  practice  of 
Christianity  ;  they  expand  with  the  growth 
of  civil  liberty ;  tiiey  flourish  in  the  midst 
-  of  public  felicity.  The  nearer  a  state  ap- 
proaches to  the  termination  assigned  by 
nature  to  its  increase — the  more  that  a 
restraint  upon  the  multiplication  of  its  in- 
habitants is  required — the  more  powerful 
do  these  causes  of  retardation  become. 
Long  before  society  arrives  at  the  limit 
where  an  increase  of  its  numbers  is  im- 
possible, the  progress  of  population  is 
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checked  in  the  order  of  nalore,  by  tlM 
habits  which  that  Tcry  atats  cBgeader^ 
without  privation  or  suffering  haring  been 
imposed  oa  any  of  ita  members.  The 
moving  power  in  this  Mighty  ch^ge  is 
the  efforts  of  iodividoala  for  their  own 
welfare :  the  agents  by  which  it  acts,  are 
the  desires  and  wishes  which  spring  up  in 
the  breavts  of  all  classes  by  the  pn^rea- 
sive  objects  which,  as  society  advances, 
are  brought  to  bear  on  their  minds ;  the 
foundation  on  which  they  rest  is  public 
happiness. 

**  The  developemerU  and  cuUii'ation  of 
reason  Is  the  first  cause  of  the  rolaDtary 
rcftraints  which  men  impose  upon  the  in- 
crease of  their  numbers.  The  habit  of 
early  marriages,  iadispensable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  gradually  becomes  nnoecesssry,  and 
at  last  burdensome.  Where  oTillxation 
has  taken  a  lasting  root,  the  individual 
finds  himself  protected  by  the  society  in 
which  be  is  placed.  The  neeestity  for  as 
early  marriage  to  form  a  little  circle  ramud 
himself,  ia  leas  strongly  felt.  The  burdea 
of  an  offspring  increases  with  the  increase 
in  the  wanta  and  desires  of  civilised  life, 
and  with  the  multiplication  of  those  who 
are  seeking  a  livelihood  around  bias.  Im- 
prudent marriages  are  every  where  seen 
to  be  the  sources  of  much  suffering,  and 
frequently  to  involve  the  parents  in  irre- 
trievable ruin. 

"  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  instruction 
of  mankind  besomes  so  important  an  ele- 
ment in  the  formation  of  public  happiness. 
Education  unfolda  the  rational  faculties  of 
the  miud^  and  fits  men  to  contend  with 
their  active  propensities  ;  it  enables  thtm 
to  survey  the  world  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  to  regulate  their  own  condvet 
by  the  examples  of  happiness  or  misery 
which  they  see  around  them.  These  are 
precisely  the  habits  and  the  views  which 
are  destined  by  nature  to  regulate  the  ope« 
ration  of  the  principle  of  increase ;  their 
developement,  therefore,  is  materially 
aided  by  the  acquisition  of  that  character 
which  general  information  is  fitted  to  be- 
stow. 

**  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  real 
effects  of  education  upon  the  lower  orders 
should  he  understood,  and  that  visioaary 
conaequences  should  not  be  anticipated 
from  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  is  lo 
ardently  pursued  by  the  humane  and  pM« 
lanthropic  in  this  country.  Great  as  its 
effects  arc,  they  reach  only  a  limited nwn- 
her  of  the  working  claaaea,  and  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  influence  of  artificial 
wants  upon  the  great  body  of  mankind. 
Few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  poor 
can  ever  be  brought  to  appreciate  the, en- 
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joymenU  of  knowledge ;  but  there  are  begins  to  be  felt 
hardly  any  who  do  not  feel  the  advantages 
of  comfort  if  it  is  once  placed  within  their 
reach  :  many  will  neglect  the  discoveries 
of  Newton,  but  hardly  any  are  insensible 
to  the  advantages  of  substantial  clothing, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  repast.  It 
must  always  be  recollected  that  the  minds 
of  the  lower  orders  are  originally  the  same 
as  the  higher  :  we  must  not  expect  a  sys- 
tem to  operate  universally  upon  ihem 
which  is  only  partial  in  its  effects  upon 
their  superiors.  How  many  of  the  higher 
orders  are  permanently  influenced  by  the 
enjoyments  of  literaiure,  or  would  be 
found  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  the 
vigour  of  life  for  its  acquisition  ?  How 
many,  even  in  the  learned  professions, 
where  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is 
indispensable,  make  study  a  habit,  or  prove 
by  their  conduct  that  it  is  one  of  their 
greatest  sources  of  happiness?  If  any 
man  has  found  a  fifth  of  his  acquaintances, 
in  any  rank  or  condition  of  life,  to  whom 
these  enjoyments  were  habitual,  he  may 
consider  himself  singularly  fortunate." — 
Vol.  I.  pp.  87-96. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  and 
describe  other  elements  in  this  moral 
restraint  on  population,  as  the  artifi- 
cial wants  of  civilized  life,  the  pas- 
sion to  accumulate  wealth,  the  de- 
sire to  rise  to  higher  ranha  in  society  ; 
all  which,  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
the  world,  operate  extensively  to  post- 
pone the  period  of  marriage,  or  to  de- 
ter from  it  altogether.  Of  these,  the 
extension  of  artificial  wants  amongst 
the  people  is  by  far  the  most  import* 
ant,  and  he  thus  dilates  upon  this  an- 
tagonist to  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion :— ' 

"  The  acquisition  of  one  comfort,  or 
the  indulgence  of  one  gratification,  not 
only  renders  its  enjoyment  necessary,  but 
excites  the  desire  for  another.  No  sooner 
ia  this  additional  comfort  attained  and  be- 
come habitual,  than  a  new  object  of  desire 
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To  the  Bnccesslon  of 
such  objects  there  Is  no  end.  From  the 
time  that  mankind  first  pass  the  boundary 
of  actual  necessity,  and  begin  to  feel  the 
force  of  acquired  wants,  they  have  entered 
on  a  field  to  which  imagination  itself  can 
aflix  no  limits.  The  highest  objects  of 
luxury  in  one  age  become  comforts  to  the 
one  which  succeeds  it,  and  are  considered 
as  absolute  neceisarlea  in  the  lapse  of  a 
few  generations.  The  houses  that  are  now 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the  populace, 
were  the  abodes  of  rank  and  opulence 
three  centuries  ago;  the  floors  strewed 
with  rushes,  which  were  the  mark  of  dig- 
nity under  the  Flantagenet  princes,  would 
now-  be  rejected  even  by  the  inmates  of 
workhouses;  and  the  vegetables  which 
were  known  only  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  gar- 
den of  every  English  labourer.* 

*'  This  great  and  important  change 
which  ensues  in  tho  progress  of  society, 
in  the  habits  and  desires  of  all  its  members, 
is  the  principal  counterpoise  which  nature 
has  provided  to  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion. The  indulgence  of  artiflcial  wanta 
is  incompatible  with  a  rapid  increase  of 
the  human  species.  If  the  labourer  finds 
himself  burdened  early  in  life  with  a  wife 
and  children,  he  must  forego  many  enjoy 
ments  which  would  otherwise  be  within  his 
reach.  When  habit  has  rendered  these 
enjoyments  essential  to  his  comfort,  the 
want  of  them  is  felt  as  an  excessive  de- 
privalion.  The  actual  psngs  of  indigence 
are  not  so  severely  felt  in  savage  life,  as 
the  want  of  artificial  enjoyments  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  luxuries 
of  civilized  society.  To  descend  to  the 
habits  of  the  lower  orders,  after  having 
been  accustomed  to  those  of  a  superior 
class,  is  considered  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune which  can  befall  an  individual.  It  is 
the  great  object  of  life,  in  all  ranks,  to 
avoid  this  calamity  :  to  rise  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  higher  sphere,  not  sink  to  the 
difficulties  of  an  inferior.  The  slightest 
observation  of  human  afiairs  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate,  even  to  the  most  unthinking, 


*  Amongst  the  wants  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  there  are  some  which  bear  a  pecu- 
liar relation  to  the  article  of  food,  as  their  gratification  usually  absorbs  a  large  portion 
of  agricultural  produce.  The  namber  of  horses  kept  for  pleasure  or  ostentation,  the 
quantity  of  grain  consumed  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  seem  at  first  to  operate  dis- 
sulvantageoiisly  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  human  food.  But  that  share  of  the  pro- 
duce which,  in  ordinary  years,  is  appropriated  to  these  purposes,  forma  a  sort  of  re- 
served fund  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  can  be  made  available  for  the  sustenance  of 
man.  The  pressure  is  partially  thrown  from  the  human  being  to  the  animals  he  is  aO'' 
.customed  to  feed.  And  this  reserved  fund  is  one  of  no  small  magnitude.  "  The  num- 
^r  of  horses  ia  now  at  least  1,500,000 ;  which,  taking  the  food  of  each  horse  at  that 
of  eight  men,  which  is  the  usual  computation,  would  make  the  food  raised  for  these 
animals,  annually  in  Great  Britain,  as  much  as  would  be  required  for  twelve  millions 
ofmen."— P.  45. 
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that  an  imprudent  marriage  is  the  most 
efiectual  method  of  iocurring  the  evils,  and 
preventing  the  acquisition  of  these  ad  van - 
ages.  Strong  as  the  principle  of  popula* 
lion  is,  experience  proves  that  prudential 
considerations,  when  suffered  to  devtlope 
themselves,  are  still  strouger^  and  are  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  restrain  the  rate  of  hu- 
man increase,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  the  human  race  is  placed. 

"  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  situation  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  and  the  principles  which  determine 
the  increase  of  their  numbers.  That  they 
are  placed  above  the  level  of  actual  want, 
and  that  no  imprudence  in  contracting 
early  marriages  could  reduce  them  to  a 
situation  where  they  might  want  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  is  in  general  sufHcieatly 
evident.  Yet  population  advances  with 
exceedingly  slow  steps  among  these  classas; 
and  so  far  from  sending  furth  multitudes 
to  compete  with  the  inferior  orders  in  their 
departments,  they  are  unable  to  maintain 
their  own  numbers,  and  require  continual 
accessions  from  the  middling  classes  of 
society.  The  common  observation,  that 
the  nobility  of  every  country  are  on  the 
decline,  and  would  speedily  become  ex« 
tinct  if  not  recruited  by  new  creations  from 
the  sovereign,  shows  how  universally  the 
truth  of  this  observation  has  been  experi- 
enced. Marriages  in  that  rank  are  con- 
tracted with  extreme  circumspection,  and 
seldom  before  one  of  the  parties  at  least 
has  attained  the  middle  ofUfe.  The  uni- 
versal complaint  of  the  excessive  difficulty 
of  getting  young  women  established  in  life 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  proves  how 
generally  the  preventive  check  prevails  in 
those  elevated  upheres.  In  no  class  of 
society  is  the  rate  of  Increase  so  slow  as 
in  that  which  is  furthest  removed  from 
actual  want  Whatever  may  be  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  population  is  advancing 
in  some  parts  of  the  British  empire,  in  the 
class  which  composes  the  Houses  of  Peers 
and  Commons^  it  is  stationary)  if  not  de- 
clining. 

"  The  same  principle  influences  the  rate 
4)f  increase  in  the  middling  ranks  of  society. 
The  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  and 
extending  the  spliere  of  their  enjoyments, 
is  equally  felt  in  that  station  of  life.  So 
strongly,  in  consequence,  does  the  prin- 
ciple of  moral  restraint  operate,  that  their 
numbers,  as  well  as  those 'of  their  supe- 
riors, increase  very  slowly,  or  remain 
stationary;  and  it  is  from  a  continual 
influx  of  persons  from  an  inferior  class  in 
society,  that  the  growth  of  that  important 
body  is  secured. 

"  It  is  a  most  important  and  luminous  fact 
on  the  subject  of  population,  that  in  every 


well-regulated  society,  the  rate  of  increate 
is  slowest  in  the  most  opulent  classes ; 
rarely  perceptible  in  the  middling  ranks; 
and  rapid  only  in  those  situations  where 
comfort  and  the  influence  of  artificial 
wants  are  unknown.  By  a  singular  ano- 
maly, the  rapidity  of  increase  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  means  which  are 
aflbrded  of  maintaining  a  family  in  com- 
fort  and  independence ;  it  is  greatest  when 
these  means  are  least,  and  least  when  they 
are  greatest. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  whole  people 
the  habits  of  prudence  and  the  artificial 
wants  of  the  higher  ranks  ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  them  descend  so  far  as  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of 
their  members,  and  decidedly  to  regulate 
the  progress  of  population.  The  digbtest 
obscrvaiion  of  mankind  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  is  sufliuieut  to  demonstrate 
this.  lioUanJ  and  Flanders  have  long 
been  remarkable  for  the  density  of  their 
population,  which  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Europe ;  yet  nowhere  does 
more  comfurt  or  opulence  prevail  amongst 
the  people.  The  small  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  are  more 
thickly  peopled  than  any  port  of  the  known 
world  ;  yet  nowhere  is  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  so  comfortable,  or  moral 
restraint  so  nniversally  diffused  through 
the  lower  orders."— Pp.  103 — 113. 

Thii8  it  is  that  the  law  of  property 
may  be  said  to  counterbalance  the 
law  of  population,  and  here,  as  else- 
where, the  different  principles  with 
which  humanity  abounds  are  obseryed 
to  produce,  conflicting^  as  they  may 
seem,  an  harmonious  result.  Those 
who  would  throw  one  of  these  two 
great  laws  out  of  the  world,  pro- 
nouncing property  to  be  usurpation, 
may  find  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  other.  Such  world-architects  will, 
as  they  proceed,  make  many  difficul- 
ties of  the  same  description,  and  they 
must  meet  them  how  they  can.  How 
Mr  Owen  would  keep  his  parallelo- 
grams from  overflowing,  or  any  other 
gentleman  would  accommodate  his 
Utopian  population  so  that  they  should 
not  crowd  and  jostle  each  other,  or 
strive  together  for  the  vulgar  neces- 
sity of  aliment,  is  more  than  we  caa 
divine.  It  is  their  task,  not  onrs. 
Contented  with  the  old  world  we  Uve 
in,  we  are  happy  to  recognize  in  the 
principles  here  developed,  another 
and  very  striking  instance  how  all 
the  energies  of  nature,  mental  and 
physical,  co-operate,  not  indeed  for 
the  best^or  optimism  is  a  mere  vain 
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presumption— but "  work  together  for 
g-ood."  We  are  happy  in  believing  that 
the  futuro  prospects  of  mankind  are 
not  overclouded  by  many  new  or 
magnified  disasters ;  but  that  the  cloud 
that  hangs  over  ourselves  will  proba- 
bly disperse  as  the  fulness  of  the  day 
advances.  We  said  that  to  measure 
out  the  tracts  of  unoccupied  territory, 
or  to  estimate  the  unelicited  capabili- 
ties of  half-cultivated  soils,  was  not 
an  answer  to  Mr  Malthus ;  but  having 
found  an  answer  to  the  anxious  doubts 
he  had  raised,  and  being  persuaded 
that  the  Increase  of  population  m<iy 
be  controlled  and  accompanied  by  the 
unceasing  industry  and  ambition,  and 
the  growing  skill  and  opulence  of  so- 
ciety, it  becomes  a  calculation  of  some 
interest,  how  far  and  to  what  amount 
population  has  still  room  to  extend 
Itself.  It  is  reckoned,  that  if  the  soil 
were  thoroughly  cultivated.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  most  mo- 
derate calculation,  would  be  capable 
of  maintaining  in  ease  and  affluence 
120  millions  of  inhabitants*  (p.  50.) 
France,  it  is  calculated,  might  support 
no  less  than  360  millions.  Such  be- 
ing the  capabilities  in  reserve,  even 
in  the  cultivated  soils  of  most  popu- 
lous nations*  we  have  only  to  carry 
this  calculation  with  us  as  we  glance 
over  the  map  of  the  world,  to  feel 
convinced  that  man  hitherto  has  hard- 
ly taken  possession  of  his  dwelling- 
place,  and  that  the  injunction  **  to  in- 
crease, and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,**  still  bears 
upon  him,  and  is  but  half  fulfilled. 

When  Mr  Malthus  took  a  single 
principle  out  of  the  many  which  con- 
stitute the  great  scheme  of  human 
society,  and  brought  it  not  unneces- 
•  sarUy  before  the  attention  of  mankind, 
he  dwelt  upon  it  with  the  eagerness 
and  haste  of  novelty ;  and  in  doing  so, 
exaggerated,  perhaps  in  the  minds  of 
others  even  more  than  in  his  own,  the 
power  and  operation  of  his  principle. 
Succeeding  speculators  have  redress- 
ed the  bsdance,  and  the  result  has 
been,  that  the  problem  and  its  solu- 
tion are  now  presented  with  beautiful 
distinctness  to  the  mind.  Nor  per- 
haps has  the  Essay  on  Population 
been  without  some  species  of  practi- 
cal benefit.  The  chief  application 
made  of  its  doctrine,  we  have  observed, 
and  shall  have  again  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, was  most  unwise,  and  might 
have  been  most  disastrous  ;    but  it 
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was  well  perhaps  that  men  should  be 
told,  and  told  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner, that  there  was  a  moral  duty,  as 
well  as  a  prudential  consideration, 
forbidding  them  to  enter  upon  reck- 
less improvident  marriages.  What* 
ever  prospect  may  lie  in  wide  expanse 
before  the  community,  a  man,  when 
he  marries,  must  not  think  of  peopling 
the  world,  but  must  look  near  and 
around  him  for  some  probable  provi* 
sion  for  his  offi^prtng.  It  may  be  true, 
that  though  duty  bo  the  more  solemn 
word,  it  is  prudence  which  will  be  the 
more  effective  restraint ;  yet  the  aux- 
iliary of  a  moral  opinion  is  not  to  be 
slighted. 

On  this  topic  much  light  wit  is  often 
expended  ;  and  this  is  in  the  usual 
order  of  things.  We  are  all  grave  and 
gay  by  turns,  and  all  subjects,  at  least 
with  one  exception,  that  are  worth  a 
serious  thought,  are  sources  also  of 
merrimentand  humour— and  the  gaye- 
ty  of  one  moment  is  no  hinderance  to 
the  saddest  reflexion  in  the  next.  The 
jest  is  nothing ;  it  brings  its  laugh* 
and  passes.  But  that  this  portion  of 
the  speculations  of  Malthus  should 
have  been  regarded  with  a  grave  dis- 
approbation, and  as  unfriendly  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  has  indeed  surprised 
us.  His  teaching  may  be  ineffica- 
cious— it  may  be  least  likely  to  maJ^e 
impression  where  the  impression  is 
most  wanted  —  prudence  may  be 
thought  to  do  all  that  can,  or  will  be 
done  in  this  matter — the  subject  may 
be  one  on  which  no  distinct  rule  what« 
ever  can  be  laid  down ;  for  what  is  rea- 
sonable hope  to  one  man,  is  blank 
despondency  to  another ;  and,  with- 
out doubt,  the  calculations  of  genuine 
hope  are  to  be  here  esteemed  as  valid 
provbion  for  the  future  family ;  for 
what  would  life  be  in  all  its  stages,  and 
especially  in  this,  if  expectation  were 
not  somewhat  in  advance  of  probabili- 
ty ?  All  these  reasons  may  lead  us  to 
see,  that  the  subject  can  only  partially 
and  imperfectly  be  reduced  under  ethi- 
cal discipline;  but  yet,  most  assuredly, 
if  a  man  rushes,  with  his  eyes  open* 
into  a  palpably  improvident  marriage* 
bringing  human  beings  into  the  world* 
for  whom  he  can  provide  no  sufficient 
sustenance — to  whom  he  can  give  no 
wealth,  no  measure  of  education — the 
act  is  something  more  than  impru- 
dence; it  is  a  moral  delinquency. 
This  follows  on  no  peculiar  theory  of 
population*  nor  does  the  man  sin  only 
3p 
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agaiost  society  at  large:  he  offends 
agaiast  that  circle  of  friends  or  rela- 
tions on  whom  he  will  endeavour  to 
throw  his  burden ;  but  he  offends  most 
grievously  against  that  progeny  to- 
wards whom  he  has  placed  himself  in 
the  relation  of  a  father  without  the 
ability  to  nourishi  protect^  and  edu- 
cate them. 

There  seems  to  be  in  some  minds  an 
unaccountable  repugnance  to  admit 
the  operation  of  a  moral  principle  in 
restraining  from  improvident  mar- 
riages. They  readily  allow — they  look 
upon  it  as  a  providential  arrangement 
— that  the  desire  of  a  comfortable,  or 
even  a  luxurious  mode  of  life  should 
postpone  the  period  of  marriage,  or 
altogether  deter  parties  from  enter- 
ing into  that  union  ;  but  they  shrink 
from  the  proposition  that  man  should 
do  that  from  a  moral  motive,  which, 
nevertheless,  they  applaud  as  the  happy 
effect  of  vanity  or  prudence.  Will  the 
moral  motive  be  so  much  more  strin- 
gent thail  those  social  and  selfish  in- 
fluences, that  the  **  holy  and  comfort- 
able estate  of  matrimony**  will  incur  a 
risk  of  being  deserted  ?  Or  can  it  ever 
be  an  holy  and  comfortable  estate 
when  extreme  poverty,  and  the  vice 
which  extreme  poverty  generates,  are 
suffered  to  enter?  Should  we  even 
suppose  that  some  perverted  minds 
might  find  in  the  perusal  of  Malthus 
an  argument  against  marriage,  but  no 
confirmation  of  the  practice  of  chas- 
tity, for  this  they  themselves  would  be 
solely  and  entirely  responsible.  If 
one  man  teach  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits,  and  another  abstain,  but  take 
to  opium  instead,  this  last  evil  habit  Is 
worse  than  the  first,  but  the  teacher  is 
not  responsible  for  its  adoption. 

As  the  application  of  his  principles 
to  the  subject  of  the  poor-laws  was,  in 
our  apprehension,  the  gravest  mistake 
of  Mr  Malthus,  so  do  we  esteem  the 
appUoation  of  these  view&of  Mr  Alison 
to  the  same  subject,  to  be  the  most 
important  portion  of  his  work,  the 
most  felicitous,  and  the  most  convin- 
cing. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  in  stepping  forward,  and  demon- 
strating in  so  masterly  a  manner  a 
momentous  practical  truth,  he  has  laid 
kis  country  under  an  obligation.  We, 
in  England,  seemed  at  one  time  on  the 
Terge  of  surrendering  our  poor-law, 
of  resigning  our  poverty-stricken  mnU 
titudes  to  unrelieved,  unprotected  des- 
^tution.    How  lamentable— 'how  fatal 
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a  step  wo  should  have  taken,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  exposi- 
tion of  Mr  Alison : — 

'*  The  most  important  effect  of  the  poor- 
laws,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  their  in. 
flaence  apon  the  principle  of  population, 
and  their  tendency,  by  relieVing  extreme 
distress,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  thoi« 
habits  from  which  a  redundant  popnlatioa 
takes  its  rise.  As  this  is.  the  moat  im* 
port  ant  consequence  of  their  establish- 
ment, so  it  is  the  one  coneemiog  which 
the  greatest  mistakes  have  been  generally 
received.  If  it  were  true  that  by  provid- 
ing an  asylum  for  the  poor  in  sickntss^ 
distress,  or  old  age,  an  uncalled  for  im- 
pulse is  given  to  the  principle  of  population, 
it  would  unquestionably  follow,  that  sach 
establishments  are  productive  of  more 
misery  than  they  relieve.  It  deserves  the 
most  serious  consideration,  therefore, 
whether  these  consequences  realty  flow 
from  them ;  and  whether  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  legislator  to  remain  deaf  to  the  c^ls 
of  humanity,  lest,  from  mistaken  lenity,  he 
defeats^the  object  which  he  has  in  v:ew. 

"  It  will  be  found  on  examination,  tbat 
these  cdnsequences  are  deduced  from  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  causes  which  resirain 
the  increase  of  the  lower  orders;  tax 
they  are  not  only  incorrect,  but  diametri- 
cally the  reverse  of  the  tiutb ;  and  tbat 
there  are  no  measures  so  effectual  in 
checking  the  growth  of  a  redundant  po- 
pulation, as  those  which  relieve  the  present 
distress  of  the  poor. 

**  Among  the  labouring  classes  generally, 
and  the  destitute  portion  of  them  in  parttcv 
lar,  inability  to  rear  a  family  may  check  ibe 
growth  of  mankind,  hu%  it  never  tct//ti/wi/ 
prevent  t/us  contracting  of  vwrriage.  To 
all  who  are  practically  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  this  truth  most 
ba  matter  of  observation  ;  to  all  who  »re 
familiar  with  the  varied  appearances  of  tl<e 
species,  it  is  matter  of, history.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  assign  the  reason  for  this 
peculiarity.  The  passions  of  our  nafare 
ore  universal  and  inherent ;  the  controlliog 
principles  partial  and  acquired  ;  the  former 
act  most  powerfully  where  the  latter  are 
unknown.  The  limitations  tofpopulation 
acquire,  in  the  progress  of  society,  an 
entire  ascendancy  over  the  physical  pro- 
pensities ;  but  these  limitatioaa  are  slow 
of  growth,  and  uniformly  prevail  most 
strongly  in  those  classes  whose  eonditioa 
is  the  farthest  removed  from  real  suffering. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  highest  degree 
among  the  aristocracy  of  England,  to  whom 
Indigence  ii  unknown ;  they  wUl  be  looked 
forjn  vain  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
who  are  continually  in  danger  of  wsnkiag 
the  necessaries  of  ilh\ 
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"  It  refsiti  from  theie  eODtideratiqDs,  that 
nothing  encourages  a  redundant  and  mis- 
erable population  so  powerfully,  as  the 
existence  of  unrelieved  suffering :  because 
it  spreade  thote  habits  among  the  poor, 
from  which  a  diseased  action  of  the  princi- 
ple of  population  takes  iu  rise. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  tends  to 
check  an  ondoe  increase  of  mankind  so  effee- 
tiially,  as  those  institutions  which,  by  reliev- 
ing distiess,  dry  up  the  sources  from  which 
an  indigent  population  invariably  springs. 
This  is  the  great  and  important  effect  of 
such  establishments.  Every  individual  whe 
ia  withdrawn  from  a  state  of  extreme  in- 
digence, is  prevented  from  contributing;  hia 
share  to  the  diffusion  of4he  habits  from  which 
a  redundant  increase  of  mankind  arises. 
SufferiDg  among  the  poor,  like  contagious 
fevers,  never  remains  stationary :  if  it  ia 
not  checked,  it  spreads  its  ravages ;  if  the 
rich  will  not  relieve  its  dietresses,  they  will 
speedily  be  made  to  feel  its  bitterness. 

"  There  is  no  such  error  as  to  imagine 
that  by  providing  an  asylum  for  the  poor, 
we  give  an  impulse  to  population  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  existed.  Such 
an  opinion  results  from  supposing,  that  the 
destitute  portion  of  mankind  are  governed 
by  the  same  views  in  contracting  mar- 
riages as  the  opulent ;  a  supposition  con- 
tradicted by  every  thing  we  know  of  hu< 
man  nature.  The  supporters  of  this  opin- 
ion forget,  that  animal  passion  precedes, 
both  in  the  individual  and  the  species,  the 
desire  of  gain;  that  its  influence  isgreatest 
where  the  other  enjoyments  of  life  are  the 
least ;  and  that  to  leave  the  poor  in  un- 
aided misery,  is  to  consign  them  to  cir- 
cumstances where  experience  proves  that 
no  restraints  upon  the  principle  of  increase 
are  to  be  found.  It  is  by  relieving  suf- 
fering wherever  it  exists ;  by  preventing 
the  poor  from  sinking  to  that  extreme  de- 
pression where  hope  is  extinguished ;  by 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  perfect  des- 
titution, and  thereby  augmenting  the 
dread  of  incurring  it  ;  that  the  most  ef- 
feetual  barrier  against  an  undue  increase 
of  mankind  is  to  be  provided;  because 
it  is  in  that  way  that  the  habits  are  ar- 
rested which  precipitate  the  poor  into 
sensual  indulgence,  and  level  their  multi- 
plication to  that  of  the  lower  animals.  * 
•     •     •     •     • 

"  Without  leaving  the  British  islands, 
the  strongest  proof  of  these  principles  may 
be  discovered.  For  above  two  centuries 
and  a-half,  a  system  of  legal  relief  has 
been  established,  and  acted  upon  through- 
out the  whole  of  England ;  and  in  the 
laat  half  century  it  has  gradually  extended 
through  all  the  great  cities  of  Scotland. 
Are  the  poor  of  Great  Britain  in  conae- 
qvence  redundant  in  numbers,  reckleaa  in 


habits,  improvident  in  conduct  ?  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  comfort  and 
opulence  of  the  middling  and  lower  orden^ 
at  least  in  England,  exceed  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  principle  of 
population  is  more  limited  in  propor« 
tlon  to  the  demand  for  labour,  than  in 
any  other  state  where  an  equally  compli« 
cated  condition  of  society  exists ;  and 
fewer  mendicants  are  to  be  seen  than  in 
any  nation  of  Europe.  The  parliament- 
ary committee,  after  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion into  the  stato  of  the  poor,  even  du- 
ring a  period  of  extraordinary  commercial 
distress,  have  reported,  that  the  ntUive 
poor  of  the  island  have  no  tendency  to 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  their  com- 
fortable subsistence. 

'*  And  whence  is  it  that  the  crowds  of 
unemployed  poor  have  been  generated, 
who  now  overwhelm  the  British  empire  ? 
Is  it  in  the  workhouses  of  England,  or 
among  the  numbers  whom  her  vast  paro- 
chial assessments  have  called  into  being, 
when  the  state  of  society  did  not  require 
their  production  ?  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
among  the  morasses  of  Ireland,  among 
those  whom  want  and  misery  have  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  who  now  seek, 
from  the  wealth  and  the  charity  of  Bri- 
tain, that  Kuccour  which  is  denied  them 
by  the  institutions  of  their  native  land. 
It  is  amidst  the  indigence  and  misery  of 
her  unrelieved  poor,  that  the  principle  of 
population  has  displayed  its  terribla 
powers;  and  from  the  squalid  habits  of 
her  reckless  inhabitants  that  the  multi- 
todea  have  issued,  who  now  fill  every  part 
of  the  empire  with  distress.  A  more  ex- 
traordinary, a  more  memorable  example 
of  the  consequence  of  neglecting  the  poor, 
never  has  been  exhibited  in  the  civilized 
world.  The  system  of  repressing  the 
numbers  of  the  poor  by  depriving  them  of 
relief,  has  there  been  tried  to  its  ftUlett 
extent;  for  centuries  misery  and  want 
have  stalked  through  the  land ;  and  the 
redundancy  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
density  of  the  population,  are  in  conse- 
quence now  greater  than  in  any  oountry 
of  the  world."— Vol.  ii.  p.  205-213. 

A  most  important  contribution  to 
the  advocacy  of  a  legal  provision  for 
the  poor  may  be  found  in  an  excel- 
lent pamphlet  by  Dr  Alison,  brother 
to  the  historian^  *'  On  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Poor  in  Scotland."  Dr 
Alison  makes  the  observation,  re- 
fined as  It  is  truei  '*  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  legal  provision  for  the 
poor — fixing  at  a  proper  standard  the 
ideas  of  the  higher  orders  as  to  What 
ought  to  be  their  condition  and  com- 
forts— strengthens  rather  thanweak^ 
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ens  the  feeling  of  benevolence  and 
sympathy  with  which  they  are  regard- 
ed by  their  superiors.*'  It  might  be 
also  added  that  it  not  only  keeps  up 
our  charity  to  a  certain  pitch ;  but  by 
imposing  a  contribution  upon  all* 
strengthens  that  public  opinion  which 
calls  for  industry^  and  censures  sloth. 

We  hope  soon  to  give  a  full  account 
of  Dr  Alison's  views ;  but  meanwhile 
request  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
tract :  it  contains  an  anecdote  not  a 
little  amusing,  while  it  will  be  found 
to  carry  on  the  train  of  remark  in 
which  we  are  embarked. 

**  The  simple  fact  of  the  habitual  clean- 
liness vt  the  English  poor,  aa  compared 
either  with  the  Scotch  or  Irish,  is  sufficient 
evidence  on  this  point,  (namely,  their 
superiority  in  diet  and  comfort.)  That 
there  are  differences  in  nations  as  in  indi- 
viduals, in  this  last  respect,  independently 
of  their  difference  in  other  comforts,  is 
admitted  ;  but  that  the  lower  ranlcs  of  a 
whole  people  should  be  habitually  cleanly, 
SAd  yet  much  impoverished,  or  should  be 
habitually  destitute,  and  preserve  any  ha- 
bits of  cleanliness,  may  be  fairly  asserted 
to  be  moral  impossibilities.  The  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  in  describing  to  Par- 
liament the  great  epidemic  fever  of  Ire- 
land in  1819,  expressed  a  hope  '  that  the 
lower  Irish  would  be  better  prepared  in 
future  to  guard  against  such  a  calamity ; 
that  they  would  be  more  cleanly  in  their 
persons  and  domestic  habits,  fumigate 
their  houses,  and  change  their  bedding 
and  clothes.*  This  really  recalls  the 
remark  of  the  French  princess,  who  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  that  any  of  her 
father's  subjects  should  not  have  lived  on 
bread  and  cheese,  rather  than  have  died  of 
famine.  A  medical  observer  of  the  disease 
more  practically  acquainted  with  the  poor 
Irish,  observes,  with  perfect  justice,  '  It 
may  be  asked,  How  can  those  wretched  be- 
ings, scarcely  able  to  procure  a  meal*s  meat, 
be  expected  to  be  more  cleanly  in  their 
domestic  habits;  or  how  can  they,  who 
have  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  them,  and 
who  are  obliged,  for  want  of  bed-clothes, 
to  sleep  under  the  raiment  thry  wear  by 
day,  change  their  bedding  and  clothes?' 
Before  we  can  be  justified  in  u»ing  such 
language  towards  the  poor  of  Ireland,  we 
roust  remove  the  causes  of  their  poverty, 
and  then  allow  half  a  century  to  eradicate 
the  bad  habits  of  ages."— On  the  Manage- 
tnent  ofilie  Poor  in  Scotland',  p.  18. 

In  a  note  further  on^  Dr  Alison 
says — 

'<  It  is  well  observed  by  Mr  M*Culloch, 
that  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks 
continually  deceive  themselves;  if  they  at- 


tempt to  conjecture,  from  their  own  fadisga* 
how  thoae  in  the  lowest  rank  wiU  oonduet 
themselves  in  any  particular  drcumstances ; 
and  therefore  we  can  trust  only  to  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  any  speculations 
involving  anticipations  of  that  conduct.  The 
simple  illustration  of  this  is  id  the  regtrd 
paid  to  cleanliness  among  the  lowest  of  the 
poor.  As  pure  water  coata  nothing,  we  do 
not  see  why  even  rxtrenoe  poverty  should 
necessarily  indispose  mankiod  to  the  use  of 
an  article  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the 
higher  ranks ;  but  ezpehence  shows  that  it 
Mmiformlg  does  so.  Again,  in  the  higher 
ranks,  on  a  sudden  change  of  fortute,  and 
near  prospect  of  destitution,  we  know  that 
suicide  is  not  uncommon  ;  bat  in  the  lowest 
ranks  I  believe,  from  that  cause  it  is  alaott 
absolutely  unknown.  At  least,  althongh  I 
have  seen  as  much  as  most  men  of  the  distr^s 
and  anguish  of  mind  resulting  from  extreme 
destitution  among  the  poor,  I  have  met  only 
with  a  single  case  in  which  this  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  life  was  even  talked  of;  and  ia 
that  ease,  the  proposal  excited  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  horror  io  those  who  heard  it." 

In  the  comparison  that  is  drawn, 
both  here  and  in  Mr  Alison's  work, 
between  the  poor  of  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land,  we  beg  to  be  understood  as  by 
no  means  assenting  to  the  proposition 
(if,  indeed,  this  is  distinctly  made  bj 
either  of  these  writers)  that  all  the 
difference  between  them  results  from 
the  presence  of  a  poor-law  in  the  one 
country,  and  its  absence  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  by  a  legal 
provision  for  the  destitute  that  we 
ought  to  attempt  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  Something 
should  be  done,  if  only  possible^  for 
the  reform  of  the  Factory  Syslemy  of 
which  Mr  Alison  has  added  another 
painful  description  to  the  many  that 
were  already  upon  record.  To  faci- 
litate to  the  poor  the  investment  of 
their  small  capitals  in  the  purchase  of 
a  portion  of  the  soil,  would  bo  a  wise 
and  salutary  measure.  The  law  ex- 
penses on  every  transfer  of  land  are 
enormousi  and  are  felt  the  more  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  pur- 
chase. We  know  well  that  these  ex- 
penses cannot  be  materially  diminish- 
ed, unless  some  reforms  are  first  car- 
ried out  in  our  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence; but  we  are  also  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  such  alterations  as 
would  simplify  the  laws  of  real  pro- 
perty, would  not  only  be  received  as  a 
boon  by  the  whole  public,  bat  wonld 
be  energetically  called  for^  on  this  and 
a  thousand  other  reasons,  if  the  study 
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of  jariBprudence  was  more  generally 
cultivated.  Mr  Alison  thus  explains 
and  illustrates  the  advantages  result- 
ing to  the  poor  from  the  possession  of 
some  share  of  th^  soil  :— 

"  There  is,  in  fact,  so  great  an  aversion 
to  labour  in  uncivilised  man,  and  so  great 
an  affection  for  a  listless,  indolent  habit  of 
life,  that  nothing  but  some  strong  and  pre- 
dominant feeling  is  able  to  overcome  it : 
somelbing  which  can  create  new  desires 
in  the  human  breast,  and  give  a  permanent 
direction  to  that  energy  which  is  then 
only  occasionally  developed.  The  impres- 
sions of  the  present  moment  also  are  so 
strong,  and  the  habit  of  attending  to  the 
future  so  utterly  unknown  to  unenlighten- 
ed man,  that  nolhiDg  but  the  formation  oi 
new  habits,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  dur- 
able object  in  life,  is  adequate  to  correct 
the  strong  propensity,  and  enable  him  to 
sacrifice  the  gratification  of  existence  at 
the  instant  from  a  view  to  his  ultimate  ad- 
vantage. 

**  This  change  in  the  human  character, 
by  far  the  most  important  which  occurs  in 
the  hifttory  of  his  species,  the  division  and 
appropriation  of  land  is  mainly  instru- 
mental in  producing.  It  is  this,  and  this 
onty^  which  can  overcome  the  habitual  in- 
dolence which  characterises  the  savage  and 
pastoral  state  ;  which  can  induce  men  to 
submit  to  the  fatigue  and  the  restraint  in- 
separable from  agricultural  labour ;  which 
la  able  to  check  the  wandering  disposition 
which  has  been  nursed  amid  the  freedom 
of  their  steppes  and  forests ;  and  which  can 
confine  their  views  and  their  wishes  to  one 
■pot,  and  the  steady  prosecution  of  one 
employment  It  is  this,  in  another  view» 
which  by  accustoming  them  to  continued 
labour,  and  a  certain  return  for  it,  induces 
them  to  look  Into  the  future ;  which  shows 
them  the  effect  which  their  exertions  must 
of  necessity  have  upon  their  happiness ; 
which  induces  habits  of  privation  and  self- 
control,  from  a  view  to  ultimate  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  developes  the  faculties  of  pru- 
dence, foresight,  and  frugality,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  dormant  in  thehuipan  breast. 
It  is  this,  in  short,  which  unfolds  new  de- 
sires and  propensities  in  the  mind  of  man, 
capable  of  overcoming  those  to  which  he 
is  originally  subjected;  which  engenders 
those  habits  and  views  which  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  progress  of  society ;  and 
converts  the  indolent  inhabitant  of  the 
forest  or  the  desert  into  the  laborious  as- 
sistant of  cultivated  nature.  Rousseau  has 
said,  that  be  who  first  enclosed  a  field,  and 
called  it  his  own,  has  to  answer  for  all  the 
misery  which  has  ensued  in  society.  He 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  had  he 
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said,  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
greatest  improvement  and  happiness  which 
man  is  capable  of  receiving. 

'*  As  the  appropriation  of  land  was  des- 
tined to  produce  such  important  changes 
in  the  state  of  society,  and  in  the  habits 
and  manners  of   mankind  in  general,  a 
provision  was  made  for  it  in  some  of  tho 
most  powerful  feelings  of  which  our  nature 
is  susceptible.      The  desire  of  acquiring 
property  in  the  soil,  the  attachment  to  a 
home,  and  the  love  of  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  are  among  the  strongest  feelings 
of  the  human  breast,  and  which,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  are  the  first  to  be 
developed.      In  every  part  of  the  world, 
where  agricultural  labour  ha«  been  com- 
menced, these  dispositions  are  found  to 
exist.     Sir  Young  tells  us  that  in  France 
the  attachment  to  landed  property  is  so 
strong  among  the  lower  orders,  that  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers  is  religiously 
preserved,  and  made  the  object  of  unceas- 
ing affection,  though  it  sometimes  consists 
only  of  a  single  tree.      *  The  universal 
object  of  ambition  in  the  French  peasan- 
try,' says  the  Baron  de  Stael,  '  is  to  be- 
come proprietor  of  a  little  piece  of  ground, 
or  to  add  to  that  which  they  have  received 
from  their  parents.    This  desire  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
Revolution  was  to  confirm  this  tendency, 
by  furnishing   them  with  more  extensive 
means  of  gratifying  it.     They  generally 
purchase  inconsiderately  in  this  respect, 
that  they  give  more  than  the  land  is  worth ; 
counting  their  labour  for  nothing,  as  it 
forms  the  univeral  condition  of  their  exist- 
ence.    Land  in  Ceylon  is  so  much  subdi- 
vided, and  tenaciously  held,  that  an  inheri- 
tance   sometimes    consists   only   or  the 
154th  of  a  single  tree.     Tho  snmo  prin- 
ciple is  mentioned  by  Mr  Park,  as  influ- 
encing in  the  strongest  manner  the  African 
negroes.     '  This  desiro  is  felt,'  says  he, 
'  in  its  full  force  by  tho  poor  African.    To 
him  no  water  is  sweet  but  that  which  is 
drawn  from  his  own  well ;  and  no  shade 
refreshing  but  the  tabbe  tree  of  his  native 
dwelling.     When  he  is  carried  into  cap-^ 
tivity  by  a  neighbouring  tribe,  he  never 
ceases  to  languish  during  his  exile,  seizes 
the  first  moment  to  escape,  rebuilds  with 
haste  his  fallen  walls,  and  exults  to  see  the 
smoke   ascend   from  his  native   village.' 
Nor  ore  the  Hindoos  less  strongly  influenced 
by  the  same  attachment.     Considering,  as 
they  invariably  do,  their  little  possession 
as  their  own  property,  which  it  clearly  is, 
according  to  the  general  custom  of  the  east, 
they  cannot,  by  any  amount  of  misfortune, 
be  torn  away  from  the  village  of  their 
nativity.      *  Their  villages   are,  indeed, 
frequently  burned  and  destroyed  by  hostile 
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forces,  the  little  community  dispersed,  and 
its  land  returned  to  a  state  of  nature  ;  but 
when  better  times  return,  and  the  means  of 
peaceable  occupation  are  again  restored,  the 
remnant  reassemble  with  their  children  in 
the  paternal  inheritance.  A  generation 
may  pass  away,  but  the  succeeding  gene- 
ration returns  ;  the  sons  take  the  place  of 
their  fathers ;  the  same  trades  and  occupa- 
tions are  filled  by  the  descendants  of  the 
same  individuals;  the  same  division  of 
land  takes  place  ;  the  very  houses  are 
rebuilt  on  the  site  of  those  which  had 
been  destroyed ;  and,  emerging  from  the 
storm,  the  community  revives,  another  and 
the  same.'  •         •         •         • 

**Aa  the  division  of  land  is  thus  the  great 
step  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  so 
its  distribution  among  the  lower  orders, 
in  civilised  society,  is  essential  to  maintain 
that  elevation  of  mind  which  the  separa- 
tion of  employments  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
press. It  is  too  frequently  the  melancholy 
effect  of  the  division  of  labour,  which  takes 
place  in  the  progress  of  opulence,  to  de-^ 
grade  the  individual  character  among  the 
poor ;  to  reduce  men  to  mere  machines ;  and 
prevent  the  developement  of  their  powers 
and  faculties,  which,  in  earlier  times,  are 
called  forth  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
with  which  men  are  then  compelled  to 
struggle.  It  is  hence  that  the  wise  an  I 
the  good  have  so  often  been  led  to 
deplore  the  degrading  effect  of  national 
civilisation  ;  that  the  vast  fabric  of  society 
has  been  regarded  as  concealing  only  the 
weakness  and  debasement  of  the  great 
body  by  whom  it  has  been  erected ;  and 
that  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  turns 
from  the  view  of  national  grandeur 
and  private  degradation,  to  scenes  where 
a  nobler  spirit  is  nursed,  amid  the  freedom 
of  the  desert,  or  the  solitude  of  the  forest. 
To  correct  this  great  evil,  nature  has  pro- 
vided various  remedies,  arising  naturally 
from  the  situation  of  man  in  civilized 
society  ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these,  is  the  distribution  of  landed  property 
among  the  labouring  poor.  It  is  this 
which  gives  elevation  to  the  individual 
character ;  which  gives  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  industrious  labourer,  and 
permits  the  growth  of  those  steady  views 
and  permanent  affections;  which  both 
strengthens  and  improves  the  human  mind." 
—Vol  II.  pp.  2—9. 

'*  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,"  oir 
author  continues^  ''that  it  is  only  where  the 
,  possession  of  property  takes  place  under 
a  government  which  permits  the  develope- 
ment of  the  limitations  intended  for  the 
modification  of  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, that  these  beneficial  .effects  result 
from  its  establishment.     Under  an  oppo« 


site  system^  the  eoiuequenoet  which  flow 
firom  it  are  very  different.  Where  a  lub- 
division  of  landed  property  exists  among 
a  people  who  are  oppressed  and  degraded, 
who  have  no  rank  in  society  to  sopport, 
and  no  prospect  of  bettering  their  conili- 
tion  to  look  forward  to ;  who  are  not  suf- 
fered to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toll,  and 
acquire  the  artificial  wanta  and  habits  of 
prudence  which  spring  from  their  posses. 
sion,  it  may  often  lead  to  the  production 
of  a  great  and  redundant  population.  By 
affording  the  means  of  subsistence,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  propensities  destined 
for  the  limitation  of  the  principle  of  in- 
crease  are  prevented  from  being  nnfolded, 
it  affords  greater  facilities  to  the  operation 
of  that  principle  tlian  any  other  state  of 
society  which  can  be  imagined.  These 
habits  are  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  multiply  with  the  subdin- 
ston  of  the  property,  which  thus  eomes  to 
be  only  regarded  as  subservient  to  their 
indulgence  :  till  at  length  the  population 
becomes  greater  than  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence can  adequately  support,  and  poverty 
in  its  various  shapes  affords  that  check 
which  the  iniquity  of  government,  or  the 
wickedness  of  the  people,  prevented  from 
being  Imposed  at  an  earlier  period,  by 
the  intelligence  and  prudence  of  the  people 
themselves."— P.  20. 

To  this  it  should  be  added»  and  al- 
ways  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  all 
the  diffiBrence  in  the  world  between 
proprietorship  of  a  portion  of  the  soil 
and  a  mere  tenancy.  *'  Giro  a  man/' 
says  Arthur  Young,  **  the  secure  pos- 
session of  a  bleak  rock»  and  he  will 
turn  it  into  a  garden:  give  him  a 
nine  years*  lease  of  a  garden^  and  he 
will  convert  it  into  a  desert.*' 

As  the  leading  view  here  taken  of 
the  subject  of  population  consists  in 
upholding  the  moral  reatrainta  as  suf- 
ficient, whenever  foimd  in  healthy 
action^  to  preserve  societj  from  the 
dreaded  evil  of  over-population,  it 
follows  that  every  institution*  custom, 
or  opinion,  which  bears  upon  these 
restraints,  becomes  a  part  of  the  au- 
thor's subject.  Thus  the  topics  of 
good  government,  equal  laws,  educa- 
tion, secular  and  religions,  pass  in  re- 
view before  him.  The  freedom  re- 
quisite to  give  to  proprietorship  its 
full  enjoyment,  is  indispensable  to  that 
legitimate  conflict  and  co-Qperation  of 
the  laws  of  property  and  poptdatlon 
on  which  so  much  has  been  shown  to 
depend.  An  average  share  of  educa- 
tion also,  as  well  of  what  the  school- 
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master  as  the  clergyman  supplies,  is 
necessary  before  society  can  be  said 
to  be  put  upon  its  fair  trial.     Into 
these  collateral  though  pertinent  to- 
pics we  cannot  enter ;  and,  therefore, 
we  feel  it  impossible  to  convey  to  the 
reader  a  just  impression  of  the  varied 
interest  of  Mr  Alison's  book.     We 
cannot  run  over  such  a  work  as  this, 
extracting   here  and  there,  without 
comment  or  connexion,  passages  which 
may  have  struck  upon  our  fancy,  or 
aroused  our  own  reflection.    Yet  one 
Buch  specimen  we  will  venture  to  give ; 
it  shall  be  on  a  topic  of  equal  interest 
to  every  subject  of  the  British  empire. 
Mr  Alison  is  not  disposed  to  exempt 
from  the  law  of  decay  and  mutability 
the    great   cities  and  great   nations 
which  are    now  flourishing    on   the 
earth ;  he  sees  their  fate  written  in 
the  decline  and  fall  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  nor  does  he  promise  to  Great 
Britain  any  peculiar  immunity  from 
this  common  lot  of  nations;     He  pro- 
vides for  it,  however,  such  a  eutha- 
nasia as  is  almost  covetable.     The 
improvement  which  the  agricultore  of 
a  country  receives  from  its  commercial 
weaUh,isnotalwayslo8twiththelos8of 
commercial  greatness.  The  population 
driven  into  the  fields  sustain  these  in 
their  advanced  state  of  culture,  and  even 
keep  up  their  own  numbers.  Quoting 
from  Chateauvieux,  he  says,— «*  Not- 
withstanding the  great  diminution  of 
the  population  of  the  Italian  towns, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  not  only 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  upon  the 
whole,  have  gone  on  progressively  in- 
creasing during  all  this  period,  but 
that  they  are  at  this  moment  more 
numerous   than  they    were    at    any 
former  period  of  its  history,  not  ex- 
cepting the  most  flourishing  days  of 
the  Roman  empire."— Vol.  1.  p.  176. 
Now,  if  a  similar  fate  should  attend 
England,  and  she  should  draw  a  large 
portion  of  her  population  out  of  her  fac- 
tories and  her  great  towns,  and  spread 
them  over  her  well  cultivated  fields, 
there  would,  perhaps,  be  little  to  re- 
gret, supposing  always  she  reUmed 
her  national  independence.     Mr  Ali- 
son, in  a  very  eloquent  passage,  pre- 
figures such  a  destiny. 

"It  is  impossible  to  expect,  however, 
that  this  sUte  of  extraordinary  prosperity, 
arising  from  colonial  advancemieilt,  is  to 
conlinue  permanent ;  or  that  England,  hy 
having  planUd  her  seed  in  so  many  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  is  to  avert  the  weak- 


ness of  age,  and  escape  the  common  lot  of 
mortality.     The  parent  of  so  mighty  a 
progeny  will  herself  descend  to  the  grave; 
her  full-grown  oflfspring  will  break  off  from 
the   empire;  they  may  even   themselves 
stab  their  progenitor  to  the  heart.    Already 
the  British  empire  seems  to  stand  on  a 
dizzy   pinnacle,   and  a  false  step  In  any 
direction  might  speedily  precipitate  it  into 
ruin.     Whether  the  present  state  of  the 
empire  be  suited  to  withstand  the  shocks 
of  adverse  fortune,  and  whether  the  go- 
vernment which  its  vast  and  mercantile 
community  has  established,  is   endowed 
with  the  strength  and  foresight  requisite 
to  maintain  inviolate  so  colossal  a  power 
in  the  midst  of  innumerable  dangers,  it  is 
not  the  object  of  the   present  work  to 
enquire.     But  this  much  maybe  consider- 
ed as  certain,  that,  sooner  or  later,  by  the 
violent  strokes  of  fate,  or  by  the  Insensible 
decay  of  lime,  the  industry  and  population 
of  the  British  islands  will  become  stationary 
or  decline.    Whether  her  naval  supremacy 
is  at  once  to  be  destroyed,  and  her  colo- 
nial empire  severed  from  her  grasp,  by  a 
single  or  a  few  dreadful  shocks,  as  was  the 
case  with  Athens  at  Aigospolamos,  with 
Carthage  at   Zama,  or  with  Pisa  at  La 
Meloria,  or  with  Genoa  at  Malmocco  ;  or 
whether  the  gradual  influence  of  the  decay 
of  time  and  retarding  causes,  in  the  later 
stages  of  society,  is  destined  to  weaken  her 
resources,  and  she  is  to  descend  from  her 
present  pinnacle  of  greatness  by  as  slow  a 
decline  as  the  Byzantine  empire  in  ancient, 
or  the  Italian  republics  and  Flemish  com- 
mercial cities  in  modern  times,  at  present 
lies  buried  in  the  womb  of  fate.     But  in 
either  case,  the  loss  of  our  colonial  em- 
pire and   maritime  superiority  must  un- 
doubtedly ensue  in  process  of  time ;   the 
kind  of  decay  and  period  of   dissolution 
are  alone  doubtful.     It  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
even  in  this  country,  that  such  a  perpetual 
^tenure  of  greatness  should  be  assigned  to 
any  single  sUte.     And  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  to 
every  friend  of  mankind  and  of  his  country, 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  probable 
fate  of  the  people  of  the  British  islands,  in 
the  event  of  such  a  catastrophe  either  gra- 
dually or  suddenly  occurring. 

'*  Involved  in  uncertainty,  as  all  such 
speculations  in  regard  to  the  future  neces- 
aarily  must  be,  there  is  yet  reason  to  hope, 
from  the  experience  of  former  ages,  that 
this  transition  would  not  be  attended  either 
with  the  convulsions  or  sufferings  which  are 
generally  anticipated.  Other  commercial 
states  have  undergone  similar  vicissitudes, 
and  it  is  in  them  that  we  may  see  the  mirror, 
if  national  sins  have  not  called  for  some 
extraordinary  national  punishment,  of  the 
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Btationary  condition,  or  declining  yean  of  destraction  of  commercial  protperity^  is  to 
the  British  Empire.  The  wealth  of  the  be  found.  Vast  and  overgrown  as  is  the 
world  has  fled  from  the  Italian  cities ;  but  present  manufacturing  population  of  Great 
the  cuUivation  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy  Britain,  the  experience  of  former  states 
at  this  moment  never  was  surpassed  :  all  which  have  undergone  similar  vicissitudes, 
the  pendants  of  Europe  are  no  longer  to  warrants  the  hope  that  it  could  be  ab- 
be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt — but  sorbed  in  a  very  shoit  time,  and  penna- 
the  fields  of  Flanders  still  flourish  in  un-  nently  and  comfortably  maintained  in  the 
diminished  fertility  :  the  merchants  of  Fio-  labour  of  the  fields.  The  single  altera- 
rence  no  longer  number  all  the  kings  of  tion  of  substituting  the  kitchen-gmrden 
Europe  among  their  debtors — but  cultiva^  husbandry  of  Flanders  in  our  plains,  and 
tion  has  spread  to  an  unparalleled  extent  the  terraced  culture  of  Tuscany  in  our 
through  the  terraces  of  the  Arno,  and  hills,  for  the  present  system  of  agricultnral 
rural  contentment  exists  in  its  most  en-  management,  would  at  once  double  the 
chanting  forms  on  the  vine-clad  hills  of  produce  of  the  British  islands,  and  procure 
Tuscany.  It  is  in  these  examples  that  ample  subsistence  for  twice  the  numt»er  of 
we  may  see  and  hope  for  the  prototypes  its  present  inhabitants.  And  humanity 
of  the  euthanasia  of  British  greatness,  has  no  cause  to  dread  a  change  which,  re- 
It  is  in  the  transference  of  mercantile  ducing  to  a  third  of  their  present  numbers 
wealth  to  agricultural  industry,  arid  the  the  inmates  of  the  British  factories,  or  the 
rapid  absorption  even  of  the  greatest  ma-  operations  in  the  British  towns,  should 
nufacturing  population  in  the  labour  of  the  double  the  number  of  its  country  labour- 
fields,  that  the  real  security,  in  an  ad-  ers,  and  overspread  the  land  with  rural 
vanced  stage  of  civilization,  against  the  felicity.'* — Vol.  I.  p.  215. 


CHARLES-EDWAAD  AFTEB  CULLODEK. 
BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

*'  Hb  took  a  vast  delight,  when  it  was  a  good  day,  to  sit  upon  a  stone  that  was 
before  the  door  of  the  house,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  sun ;  and  when  he  was 
entreated  to  remove  from  thence,  fearing  to  get  a  headache,  he  ordered  them  to  pack 
about  their  business — that  he  knew  himself  what  was  good  for  him  better  than  they 
could  describe — that  the  sun  did  him  all  the  good  in  the  world." — MS.  Journal  com- 
municated to  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

Away !— so  faithful  and  so  few — 

Ye  battle- wasted  weary  band! 
Nor,  sorrowing  thus,  within  His  view 

With  scrutinizing  glancos  stand. 

All  that  ye  lost,  some  foreign  land. 
Some  luckier  future  day,  may  give ; 

Of  his  despair  what  can  ye  know  ? 

To  lose  upon  one  desperate  throw 
An  empire's  chance — and  live  ! 

Away !— what  right  has  aught  but  God, 

Or  God's  archangel  lone — the  Sun — 
To  watch  upon  that  barren  sod 

The  black  wild  waters,  one  by  one. 

Of  vast  Dismay,  beat  in  upon 
His  frenzied  soul,  tliat  would  defy 

The  bright  exulting  Face  which  seems. 

As  through  yon  boundless  realm  it  beams. 
To  mock  him  from  the  sky. 

To  mock  him  from  the  sky  with  pomp. 

Lavish  as  that  it  once  bestowa. 
When  to  the  sound  of  kingly  tromp, 

Through  streets  with  gladness  overflowed. 

To  solemn  Holyrood  he  rode, 
Where  Faith  and  Love  his  pillow  spread. 

Who  now,  'mid  desert  wanderings. 

The  famisb'd  heir  of  thousand  kings 
Lacks  where  to  lay  his  head ! 
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Again  his  wrathful  brow  has  faded 

To  that  calm  aspect^  sad^  sedate^ 
That  mark'd  his  race,  for  ever  shaded 

By  the  pursuing  wing  of  Fate ; — 

What  though  the  mom  of  him — tliy  mate, 
Thou  regal  sun — like  thine  arose 

*Mid  rack  and  tempest,  he  will  think 

His  splendid  evening  yet  may  sink 
Victorious  to  repose. 

Fast  as  thou  climb*st  the  firmament^ 

He  drinks,  O  Sun!  thy  warmth  and  light. 
Till  through  each  ulack  pulse,  angnish-spent* 

Hope's  golden  nectar  dances  bright^- 

Till  each  far  sail  that  glideth  white 
He  deems  is  nearing — nearing  yet — 

Freighted  with  friendly  hosts  for  him, 

Fond  Dreamer — on  whose  every  limb 
The  shambles*  price  is  set !  * 

Poor  wanderer  I — long  thy  blistering  feet 

May  tread  far  Stornay's  iron  shore — 
Long  may  the  Arctic's  wintry  sleet 

'Mid  Badenoch*s  flinty  fastness  pour 

Its  horrors  on  thy  form,  before 
The  terrors  of  thy  hapless  tale 

Voluptuous  Louis  shall  disturb — 

Fretting  the  indolence  superb 
Of  roseate  Versailles. 

Too  hard  that  thou  should'st  reap  in  tears. 

And  glean  the  ghastly  harvest  in. 
Sown  by  thy  godless  sires  through  years 

Of  proflig'acy,  blood,  and  siu  ; 

Yet  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  win 
The  game  by  thee  so  bravely  play*d, 

Would'st  thou,  no  learn'd  suspicious  fool— 

No  Martyr  to  tyrannic  rule — 
No  sceptred  Monk,  have  made  ? 
Bootless  the  query : — Human  heart 

Endured  no  heavier  doom  than  thine : 
Say,  ye  pert  Aspirants  of  Art, 

Who  painted  him,  in  life's  decline. 

The  sot — the  stupefied  with  wine — 
How  many  a  year  of  madd'ning  mood 

It  took  to  blunt  that  soul— whose  tiro 

Could  once  fierce  Cameron's  ardour  tire — 
Down  to  decrepitude  ?  f 

Yet  had  he  ne'er  been  wretched,  ho 

Had  miss'd  the  glorious  light  that  clings 
Around  his  mournful  memory. 

Dimming  the  fame  of  vulgar  kings. 

While  humour  warms  and  pathos  wrings. 
And  Scott  the  subject  heart  shall  sway— 

Crownless  Ambition's  outcast  child. 

Thy  venturous  story's  beauty  wild 
Shall  never  know  decay  I 

*.'*  It  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  look  to  Ihe  ships  that  passed  in  the  Chanoel 
•very  day,  which  he  flattered  himself  to  be  French,  though  they  were  really  some  of  the 
English  fleet  sent  hither  to  guard  the  coast." — M^S,  Journal. 

X  **  Neither  old  age,  nor  royal  birth,  nor  misfortune  itself,  could  protect  him  from 
the  impertinence  of  some  travellers,  who,  catching  him  in  his  fallen  state,  unfairly  de- 
scribed the  prince  when  he  bad  ceased  to  be  a  man."-*FoasYTH. 
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VANITIES  IN  V£BBE. 
BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

L 

TO  A  LADY 

Reading  **  The  Prisoner  ofChillon''  in  preference  to  «*  Childe  Harold. 

1. 

By  calm  Reflection's  cold,  undazzled  eye, 

How  clear  the  Power,  all-beautiful,  is  seen 
Which  prompts  thee  o'er  that  page  instinctiTelj, 

As  leans  the  lily  to  the  light,  to  lean  I 
2. 
'Tis  fiird  with  breathings  of  all-deep  affections^* 

Love  strong  as  death — Hope's  fervour  kindling  free — 
And  the  sweet  bond  of  household  recollections  ; 

And  are  not  these — all  these — Bright  One,  for  thee? 

3. 

No  marvel  that  the  Pilgrim's  moody  strain 

Made  but  dull  music  to  thy  dancing  years—- 
Rear*d  with  the  Rose! — thy  fresh  heart's  heaviest  rain 

Is  transient  as  thy  fragrant  sister's  tears. 

4. 

What  should'st  thou  with  the  talewom  Passion  traced — 
With  the  green  earth  around,  and  morning  o'er  thee  ? 

Joy  at  thy  feet — along  that  flowery  waste 
Waiting  to  strike  his  cymbals  on  before  thee. 

5. 
No,  lady — leave  lost  Harold's  page  to  those 

Whose  Hopes  have  died  to  rise  in  Memories—- 
Who,  like  him,  drain'd  Life's  lavish  cup  of  woes. 

And  pour'd  their  molten  feelings  forth  to  freeze. 

6. 
To  such,  it  is  a  manual  set  apart— 

The  scriptures  of  the  sear'd  and  wounded  sool-^ 
Teaching  the  mournful  Hermits  of  the  Heart 

A  lore  beyond  vain  Science's  control. 

7. 
There  the  long- loving,  but  unloved,  may  learn 

To  make  their  Pride  a  friend,  and  smile  at  pain ; 
What  if  they  fly  from  all  for  which  they  yearn. 

They  shun  one  shaft*— to  be  deceived  again ! 
8. 
Theirs  is  the  torpor  of  existence— still 

It  is,  at  least,  repose ;  o'er  which  can  shine 
No  wakening  ray,  save  when,  with  feeblest  skill. 

They  fling  song's  garlands  round  such  steps  as  thine. 

IL 

Ballad. 

Ay— light  and  careless  be  thy  look — 

Let  thy  cold  eyes  on  me 
Ne'er  gleam  but  like  the  winter's  brook 

In  freezing  brilliancy. 
Let  even  my  passing  shadow  be 

The  eclipse  of  thy  soul ; 
Fly  where  thou  wilt,  revertedly 

To  me  thy  thoughts  must  rolL 
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Morn  shall  but  rise  from  ocean  dim* 

To  count  how  oft  I've  sung  ; 
Thy  brow  was  like  its  breaking  beam 

The  raven  clouds  among. 
The  summer  Noon,  with  glowing  tongue 

Shall  tell  of  him  who  vow'd 
Thy  form  shamed  hers,  while  round  thee  clung 

The  roses  in  a  crowd. 

And  passionate  Darkness  too  shall  hint. 

With  its  far-watching^  eyes. 
How  I  have  deemed  thy  beauty  lent 

The  night  divioer  dyes ; 
Away  1  in  vain  thy  falsehood  flies 

Beyond  the  ocean's  bound ; 
For  twined  with  nature's  memories. 

My  spirit  wraps  thee  round. 

III. 

To  Charlotte  S .     Six  years  old. 

(^In  an  Album-^St  Patrick's  Day.     1839.) 

Thou  fairy  child  from  Innisfail, 
With  eyes  so  dark  and  forehead  pale. 
Laughing  and  glancing  in  thy  play. 

Like  a  stray  sunbc:im  sent  to  mind  us. 
Far  from  our  Western  Land  away. 

Of  hearts  and  hills  long  left  behind  us ! 
Oh,  ever  thus  be  life  to  thee. 
As  now,  a  path  of  dancing  glee ! 
Still  may  the  laughter  at  thy  heart 
From  those  glad  eyes  in  gushes  start ; 
And  when  Spring  woos  the  bud  to  blow — 
When  ripening  years  shall  round  thee  throw 
A  power  to  feel  the  strain  that  here 
I  pour  unheeded  on  thine  ear- 
Then,  as  thou  bendest  o'er  this  book 
With  girlhood's  bright  but  serious  look. 
Take  with  a  mountain-minstrers  blessing 

The  wish,  where'er  thy  life  may  roam — 
Whether  caress'd — or  uncaressing. 

That  thou'lt  be  true  to  early  home. 
Though  from  thy  land  thou'rt  far  apart* 
Still  wear  her  shamrock  in  thy  heart — 
Thy  thoughts  as  stainless  as  its  dew— 
Thy  faith  unchanging,  like  its  hue— 
And  ever  as  this  day  comes  round, 
With  all  its  hallow'd  memories  crown'd— 
Remember  still  the  scene  where  we 
Now  keep  our  Saint's  solemnity.  ^ 
And  should'st  thou  hope  to  walk  in  youth 
—Free  from  deceit — with  God  and  truth — 
With  no  ambition  but  to  be 
An  Irish  maiden  blithe  and  free. 
With  that  best  beauty  on  thy  cheek. 
That  springs  from  feelings  pure  and  meek. 
Tread  in  the  steps  of  Hbb,  for  whom 
To-night  at  least  we've  banish'd  gloom. 
Be  not  a  thought  of  her  forgot — 
Practise  the  precepts  she  has  taught — 
Prefer,  like  her,  green  Erin's  song- 
Keep  Erin's  accents  on  thy  tongue, 
And  later  bards  shall  wake  for  thee 
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IV. 

Sketch  im  the  old  bailey, 
(from  life.) 

Court.—"  GirU  have  you  any  witnesses  to  call  in  your  defeuce  ?  '* 

Pr  I  so  NCR—*'  No,  your  Lordshipt  1  haTcn't  a  fnend  upon  th«  face  of  the  earth.' 

]. 

Meet  epitaph  for  such  as  tbou^ 
With  wasted  frame  and  drooping  brow  ! 
On  whom  this  instant  every  eye 
Rains  scorn *s  condensed  artillery— 
The  clown*s  coarse  laugh — the  ribald's  leer — 
The  juror's  state- affecting  sneer — 
Th*  officiaFs  shrug — the  counsers  smile 
(Nibbling  his  idle  pen  the  while) — 
The  judge's  sly  but  solemn  pun- 
Have  all  not  gaird  thee,  guilty  One  ? 
Thou  common  mark  for  shafted  mirth — 
Thou  wretch,  without  a  friend  on  earth  1 

2. 

What's  writ  is  writ — thou'st  heard  thy  doom — 

Depart,  and  give  fresh  felons  room ; 

Hence !  thy  sJlotted  time  to  dwell 

With  those  who  made  their  bed  in  hell. 

Beneath  thy  fierce  taskmaster  grim, 

To  toil  with  trembling  weary  limb*— 

The  long  laborious  day  to  curse. 

Yet  dread  night's  sleepless  fever  worse— 

To  chafe  and  fret  till  thou  attain 

Thy  haunts  of  gin  and  guilt  again ; 

Leper !  from  every  human  hearth 

Cast  out,  without  a  friend  on  earth! 

3. 

Thou'rt  gone ;— but  yonder  greedy  gate. 
Again  shall  lend  thee  to  thy  fate— 
Amid  thy  co- mates*  ruffian  din 
Once  more  to  shiver  and  to  sin ; 
Through  London's  midnight  streets  again 
To  plash  in  winter's  killing  rain ; 
Stifling  that  dread  sepulchral  cough 
That  soon  or  late  must  cut  theeoff— 
Must  give  thee,  huddled  to  thy  shell 
From  some  foul  garret's  fetid  cell, 
A  home  within  the  grave-yard's  girth 
At  last,  thou  friendless  on  the  earth ! 

4. 

No  Stoic  I ; — of  crime  and  care 
I've  had  my  birthright's  ample  share; 
Yet  sooner  than  possess  his  heart 
Who,  with  the  fiend's  consummate  art. 
First  lured  thee  from  thy  father's  cot 
(Perchance  in  some  green  shelter'd  spot,) 
And  led  and  left  thee,  till  Despair 
Produced  thee  bound,  a  felon,  there — 
Sooner— though  bribed  by  jewelled  Power— 
Than  risk  his  deathbed's  damning  hour, 
l*d  toil  for  bread— in  mbery's  dearth- 
Through  life,  without  a  friend  on  earth! 
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POST-MORTEM  MUSINGS. 

«'  You  will  find  me  a  gTBve  mtn." 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 


"  A  POCK  mean  burial-grouDd — a 
dismal  place  raised  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  street*  and  parted  from 
it  by  a  low  parapet  wall  and  an  iron 
railing — a  rank^  unwholesome*  rotten 
spot,  where  the  very  grass  and  weeds 
seemed  in  their  frowzy  growth  to  tell 
that  they  had  sprung  from  paupers' 
bodies*  and  struck  their  roots  in  the 
graves  of  men  sodden  in  steaming 
courts  and  drunken  hungry  dens.  And 
here»  in  truth,  they  lay  parted  from 
the  llTing  by  a  little  earth  and  a  board 
or  two— lay  thick  and  close— corrupt- 
ing in  body  as  they  had  been  in  mind ;  a 
dense  and  squalid  crowd.     Here  they 
lay*  cheek  by  jowl  with  life ;  no  deeper 
down  than  the  feet  of  the  throng  that 
passed  there  every  jday,    and  piled 
high  as  their  throats."   Whether  or  no 
Mr  Dickens  had  any  particular  church- 
yard in  his  thoughts  when  he  penned 
the  above*  is  a  question  which  of  course 
I  cannot  answer;  but  I  passed  by  one* 
two  or  three  days  since*  in  that  most 
hateful  of  streets*  Drury-  Lane*  (there  is 
another  not  quite  so  bad  in  Portugal 
Street*)  which  might  well  have  sat  for 
the  portrait.     Churchyard  indeed  it  is 
not*  for  it  has  no  church  within  or  even 
near  it ;  and*  wanting  that*  consecrated 
ground  though  it  be*  it  wants  to  my  mind 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  holiness. 
The  resting-place  of  the  dead  in  any 
case  demands  and  deserves  respect;  but 
the  reverence  with  which  1  enter  a 
quiet    country    churchyard,    where* 
around  the  holy  pile  beneath  whose 
roof  in  life  they  congregated  to  wor- 
ship* 

**  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid,  ^^ 
The  rode  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep/' 

is  very*  very  different  from  the  feeling* 
half  akin  to  loathing*  with  which  I 
enter  one  of  these  churchless  metro- 
politan dead-pits. 

One  of  these  places  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  art  of  packing*  on  a 
large  sc^e— of  compressing  the  great- 
est possible  quantity  into  the  smallest 
possible  space.  Your  sexton  is  as  a 
traveller  preparing  himself  fur  a  long 
journey*  in  whose  well-filled  port- 
manteau may  be  seen  snowy  ranks  of 
neatly  folded  shirts*  and  white  lines  of 
stockings  in  orderly  array*  a£fordiog 


glimpses  of  a  strong  force  of  coats 
and  inexpressibles  unruffled  by  a 
crease.  To  make  sure  that  he  has 
left  nothing  behind*  he  once  more 
opens  drawer  after  drawer — and  lol 
he  sees  in  one  his  whole  army  of 
waistcoats*  wherewith  he  is  to  a6to<« 
nish  the  weak  minds  of  his  country 
cousins,  overlooked  and  omitted  t  What 
could  he  have  been  thinking  off? 
Well*  with  much  care  and  delicate 
pressure*  he  contrives  to  find  them  a 
place,  though  his  creaking  portman- 
teau is  compelled  to  **  stretch  its 
leathern  coat  almost  to  bursting"  by 
the  operation ;  it  is  as  much  as  ever 
he  can  do  to  close  the  lid  upon  the 
contents*  but  he  does  mansge  it  at 
last ;  and,  thanking  his  stars  that  the 
job  is  over*  turns  himself  round,  and — 
horror  upon  horror  I — turns  only  to 
encoiuter  a  formidable  black  band  of 
boots  and  shoes*  beginning  much  to 
marvel  in  what  portion  of  the  camp 
their  quarters  are  to  be  allotted.  There 
is  no  help  for  it.  He  has  but  that 
one  *<  leathern  convenience"  in  the 
world*  and,  somehow  or  other*  in  they 
must  go.  As  the  case  stands,  the  thing 
is  impossible.  He  must  unpack  and 
pack  again*  ab  initio — and  there  is, 
moreover*  no  time  to  be  lost.  Out 
they  come,  shirts*  stockings*  neck- 
cloths* wabtcoats,  cambrics^'*  all  his 
pretty  ones,"  rumpled  and  crumpled* 
and  creased  and  smutched— in  they 
go  again,  still  with  some  slight  attempt 
at  arrangement*  and  still  those  most 
stubborn  and  unflinching  of  all  Wel- 
lingtons defy  his  efforts  1  Out  come 
all  the  contents  once  again*  and  once 
again  in  they  go*  Wellingtons  and  all* 
but  alas !  now  in  "  most  admired  dis- 
order;" and  the  miserable  wretch  is 
finally  discovered  by  his  housemaid* 
who  rushes  up  to  announce  that  the 
coach  is  at  the  door,  jumping  and 
stamping  upon  the  unyielding  mass* 
with  all  the  weight  and  desperation  of 
thirteen  stone  and  a  half. 

The  illustration  savours  of  the  ab- 
surd* but  it  is  not  unapt  nevertheless. 
Here  is  one  of  these  grounds*  in  the 
very  heart  of  London,  crowded  and 
crammed  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface  with  the  ghastly  contributions 
of  years ;  and  day  after  day*  and  hour 
after  hour^keep  bringing  in  their  never* 
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ceasing  supplies  to  the  already  over- 
charged storehouse — their  gifts  \?hich 
may  not  be  rejected — the  tast-depart- 
ing  children  of  misery  and  toil,  who 
found  perhaps  in  their  extremity  a 
melancholy  shadow  of  consolation^ 
from  the  thought  that  their  dead  bones 
would  at  last  find  in  the  grave  that 
peace  and  quietness  which  were  de- 
nied on  earth  to  the  living  spirit.  But 
the  *'  long  home/'  the  "  last  long 
rest."  of  a  London  burial-groutid  I 
What  a  solemn  mockery,  when  the 
same  grave  may  change  its  owners  as 
qniciily  and  as  often  as  lago's  purse  1 
Why,  the  very  worm  has  scarcely 
crawled  from  bis  exhausted  banquet^ 
before  the  last  tenant  is  "  knaved  out 
of  his  grave,"  to  make  room  for  a  new 
occupant,  himself  erelong  to  suffer  the 
same  indignity  1  Well  indeed  might 
old  Sir  Thomas  Brown  lift  up  his 
voice  for  a  *<  burning  burial,"  to  es- 
cape from  such  "  tragical  abomina- 
tions" as  these  I 

I  am  not  supposing  that  it  will  mat* 
ter  to  me,  when  I  am  among  the  things 
that  were,  beneath  what  earth  I  lie, 
<<  or  who/*  as  Hamlet  says,  **  plays  at 
loggats  **  with  my  bones.  I  know  well 
enough  that  no  "  knocking  about  the 
mazzardwith  a  sexton's  spade*'  will 
touch  me  then ;  but,  despite  the  know- 
ledge,  there  is  something  so  revolting  in 
the  idea  of  being  ho  wked  up  like  a  dead 
flower-root  to  make  room  for  a  fresh 
one,  that  my  bones,  setting  at  nought 
my  philoso[Uiy,  *'  ache  to  think  on't." 
And  it  is  by  no  means  the  lightest 
part  of  the  anticipation,  that  all  this 
may  come  to  pass  at  no  very  distant 
period — ay,  so  soon  that  many  an  eye, 
which  wept  over  the  coffin  as  the  earth 
elosed  in  npon  its  lid,  may  again  be 
wet  with  a  more  indignant  grief,  when 
the  coffinless  bones  lie  scattered  on 
the  brink  of  the  very  grave  erewhile 
dug  for  themselves,  now  yawning  once 
more  to  receive  a  new  possessor.  It 
was  but  a  few  days  since  that  I  hap- 
pened  to  see,  in  one  of  the  morning 
newspapers,  an  advertisement  *  by  the 
authorities  of  some  parishi  whose  name 
I  forget,  containing  a  list  of  monu- 
mental  inscriptions,  several  of  them 


less  than  forty  years  old,  and  notify- 
ing that,  unless  the  friends  or  relatives 
of  the  parties  whom  they  commemo- 
rated took  some  measures  with  regard 
to  them  before  a  certain  day,  therein 
named,  the  stones  would  be  removed, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  graves 
appropriated  to  the  next  claimant. 
This  may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  dia- 
gusting,and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
necessary.  Under  this  state  of  thii^Sf 
a  son  may  return  from  a  foreign  land, 
after  years  of  absence,  and,  on  his 
first  pious  visit  to  the  spot  where  he 
laid  his  parent,  be  horror-stricken  at 
finding  not  a  trace  of  the  tomb  which 
he  reared  to  his  honoured  memory ; 
or,  worse  still,  detect  some  rascal  sex- 
ton, who  has  "  no  feeling  of  his  bnsi- 
ness,'*  in  the  very  act  of  tossing  np  his 
father's  bones,  to  be  moralized  npon 
by  a  group  of  gaping  charity  boys,  or 
snapped  in  twain  by  some  unthinking 
idler,  to  see  how  strong  they  still  are» 
and  wonder  how  much  longer  they 
would  yet  hold  out  against  their  final 
destiny  of  **  dust  to  dost." 

We  may  become  too  familiar  with 
the  charnel-house  and  its  contents; 
and  too  much  familiarity,  says  the 
proverb,  breeds  contempt,  f  A  want 
of  respect  for  the  dead  is  apt  to  induoe 
a  want  of  reverence  for  death ;  and 
the  grim  King  of  Terrors  himself 
when  men's  feet  are  kicking  about  his 
trophies,  stands  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  mere  subject  for  idle  gossip,  op 
coarse  and  nbald  jesting.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be :  yet  this,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  confined  and  crammed  bu- 
rial-grounds, which  one  sees  in  many 
parts  of  London,  must  inevitably,  in 
some  degree,  tend  to  produce. 

I  strolled  the  other  morning,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  to  the  new  Gen- 
eral Cemetery  at  Kensall  Green ; 
I  believe  tbe  first  of  the  dosen  or 
more,  which,  after  its  example,  have 
started  into  existence  in  the  suburban 
districts.  These  cemeteries  stand  in 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  London 
churchyards  and  burial-grounds,  sb 
the  Canadas,  or  New  Zealand,  to  the 
mother  country.  They  are  the  points 
of  emigration  for  the  dead ;  and,  sb 


*  There  was  one  in  the  Times  of  November  17th,  bat  not  the  one  to  whieh  1 1 
The  dates  in  this  latter  were  a  few  years  farther  back. 

t  I  question  whether  the  Egyptians,  who  had  their  skeletons  always  at  their  fesiti^ 
did  not,  by  eo  doing,  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro<dSe«4. 
I  doubt,  too,  whether  the  slave,  whose  matutinal  duty  it  was  to  remind  tiie  Eastern 
tyrant  of  his  mortality,  produced  any  greater  impression  upon  the  imperial  mind  by  hii 
reiteEated  admonitionsi  than  a  full  conviction  that  he  was  the  greatesl  bore  in  his  ins< 
jesty*!  dominions. 
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sucb,  they  contribute  in  some  degree 
tovrards  correcting  the  evil  of  which  I 
have  been  complaiDing.  Tliey  do 
something :  bnt  they  cannot,  nor  in- 
deed do  1  clearly  see  what  can,  do  all. 
The  very  poor,  who  swarm  andcluster 
together  so  densely  in  many  quarters 
of  the  metropolis,  can  neither  carry 
out  their  dead  so  far,  nor  pay  the  fees 
demanded  for  admission  to  these  more 
undisturbed  resting-places.  They 
must  still  go  on  in  the  old  way,  and 
lie  huddled  together  in  death  as  closely 
as  they  have  been  wont  to  do  in  life. 
But  to  return  to  Kensall  Green. 

It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to  pay  a 
Tisit  to  such  a  place  as  this.  We  are 
too  apt  to  pass  mere  ordinary  church- 
yards, poor  portions  and  fragments  of 
the  spoils  of  Death,  without  being 
awakened  to  a  due  sense  of  his  power, 
and  experiencing  only  a  sort  of  mourn- 
ful secure  pity,  as  though  the  few  who 
slumber  beneath  its  surface  form  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  But  here, 
where  the  eye  cannot  at  one  glance 
take  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  terri- 
tories, we  recognise  at  once  the  full 
sweep  of  his  tremendous  arm :  here 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
beneath  that  arm  we  ourselves  must 
bow  :  and  "  peep  about*'  us,  as  it  were 
involuntarily,  for  some  unoccupied 
nook,  in  whose  shade,  when  the  hour 
has  actually  arrived,  we  may  moulder 
to  our  primal  dust. 

*  It  is  a  fine,  large,  open  space,  this 
cemetery,  with  its  smooth  shaven  turf, 
its  broad  gravelled  walks  sloping 
gently  upwards  to  the  west,  and,  on 
the  brow  of  the  ascent,  its  small  simple 
chapel,  silent  to  all  the  services  of  our 
church  save  one — the  most  solemn  and 
the  most  beautiful— most  sorrowful 
and  yet  most  cheering.  As  a  whole, 
however,  the  place  at  present  lacks 
solemnity.  It  wants  more  of  those 
trees  which  universal  and  immemorial 
usage  has  appropriated  to  such  melan- 
choly localities—the  fir,  and  the  yew, 
and  the  "sad  cypress;"  and  those  which 
it  already  possesses  require  yet  a  few 

?^ears  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The 
ong  lines  of  white  tombstones,  on 
either  side  of  the  boundary  path^  stand 
sadly  in  need  of  relief. 

Among  the  multitude  of  monuments 
which  have  already  been  erected  here, 
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there  are,  of  course,  designs  of  aU 
sorts,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent—- the 
latter  forming  a  considerable  majority. 
Turning  into  the  right  hand  path  as 
you  enter  the  consecrated  portion  of 
the  ground,  there  stands  a  neat  obelisk  . 
to  the  memory  of  Scipio  Cliat,  in- 
scribed simply  with  a  cross,  the  name, 
and  a  date.  I  think  it  is  Byron  who 
somewhere,  in  one  of  his  letters  or 
journals,  says  that  a  name  and  a  datQ 
are  all  that  are  required  above  one's 
grave.*  Whoever  it  was,  I  fully  agree 
with  him.  A  bad  or  a  mediocre  epi- 
*  taph  is  sufficient  to  mar  the  efl^eot  of 
the  noblest  tomb.  One  seldom  meets 
with  a  decent  inscription,  even  in 
prose ;  and  as  for  the  attempts  of  the 
kind  in  metre,  they  are  enough  to 
drive  all  Parnassus  crazy.  Our  very 
jest-  books  are  full  of  ridiculous  effusions 
of  this  nature.  A  traveller,  condemn- 
ed, by  some  '^  accident  of  flood  or 
field,"  to  tarry  for  an  afternoon  in  a 
remote  country  village,  strolls  into  the 
churchyard  to  read  the  epitaphs,  with 
the  same  confident  anticipation  of 
amusement  that  he  would  feel  in  open- 
ing an  album  of  H.  B.*s  caricatures, 
or  the  third  series  of  Sam  Slick,  did 
the  humble  parlour  table  of  the  hos- 
telry present  such  an  unlooked-for  re- 
source. But  there  is  ^  large  class 
of  well-meaning  people,  who  seem  to 
think  a  gravestone  without  an  epi- 
taph a  mere  wilful  waste  of  so  much 
good  stone;  and  that  mth  one,  or 
rather  bi/  one,  the  claims  of  the  de- 
parted to  the  consideration  of  the 
public  are  mightily  strengthened — 
that  a  plain  tombstone  is  considerably 
more  respectable  than  a  simple  raised 
turf— but  that  a  tombstone,  with  an 
epitaph  to  boot,  is  positively  and  in- 
disputably genteel.  Therefore  it  is 
that,  as  observes  the  cosmopolite  Lieu 
Chi  Altangi,  "  when  the  person  la 
buried,  the  next  care  is  to  make  his 
epitaph."  Somewhere  or  other  one 
must  be  discovered,  and  th^  surviving 
poets  of  the  family  set  to  work  with 
all  their  might  to  supply  the  desider" 
atum,  much  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
and  still  more  to  the  public  amuse- 
ment. The  very  stonemason's  jour- 
neyman, as  he  chisels  the  doggerel, 
must  laugh  at  its  absurdity.  There 
are  two  or  three  fine  specimens  of  the 


♦  It  is  he,  at  any  rate,  who,  in  one  of  his  earlier  poems,  says  for  himself, 
'*  My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone." 
But  the  feelings  under  which  he  penned  this  line,  and  the  above  remark  were  &r  from 
being  the  same. 
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would-be  pathetic  upon  infants  here- 
abouts. 
*'  Dear  prattling  babe,  to  both  our  hearts 

■till  dear, 
Long  shall  we  bathe  thy  memory  with  a 

tear! 
Farewell !  too  promising  on  earth  to  dwell  \ 
Sweetest  of  fondlings !  best  of  babes !  fare- 

well." 

How  people  manage  to  bathe  me- 
mories, I  do  not  well  understand ; 
and  as  for  the  third  line,  it  reminds  me 
so  irresistibly  of  Mrs  Ken  wig?,  and 
her  ''  too  beautiful,  much  too  beauti- 
ful" offspring,  that  if  I  am,  by  such 
reminiscence,  blinded  to  any  real 
beauty  in  the  composition,  the  shoul- 
ders of  Boz  must  be  content  to  hear  at 
least  a  moiety  of  the  blame.  This  is 
just  the  sort  of  composition  which  is 
bad  enough  to  provoke  criticism,  with- 
out being,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient- 
ly unassuming  to  disarm  it.  The 
pithy  couplet — 
"  Here  lie  I  and  my  two  daughters. 

The  devil  take  the  Cheltenham  waters  1  *' 

or  the  still  more  concise  and  laconic 
distich^. 

**  Here  I  lays. 

KiU*d  by  a  chaise," 

are  infinitely  better  in  this  respect. 

Here  is  another  of  them — 

"  Affectionate  baby  once  was  T, 
Pride  of  my  parents*  hearts, 
Who  sooth'd  my  sorrows  when  I  cried. 
And  press*d  me  to  their  breast." 

Now^  in  this  there  is  certainly  no 
rhyme>  and  for  it  there  is  as  certainly 
no  reason.  Somewhere  hereabouts 
too,  four  lines,  from  one  of  the  noblest 
passages  that  ever  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  Walter  Scott,  have  been  pressed 
into  the  service^  without,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  any  very  material  im- 
provement. 

*'  Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 
For  ever  tomb*d  beneath  the  stone, 
Where,  taming  thought  to  parents'  pride. 
Our  lovely  babes  sleep  side  by  side*' — 
the  younger  of  the  said  "  babes"  hav- 
ing died  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  the 
elder  at  sixteen  I 

But  a  truce  for  a  few  moments  with 
the  bards  of  the  gravestone,  while  I . 
stop  to  read  who  owns  this  massive 
mausoleum,  which  towers  unapproach- 
ed  in  hugeness  above  the  surrounding 
tombs  of  ordinary  mortals.  '*The 
Family  Grave  of  James  Morison  the 
H^geist."  What  I  and  were  pills  in 
vam  ?  "  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ! 
I'll  none  of  it  I "   Well,  peace  be  with 
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bim !  He  bad  in  life  many  brethren, 
and  even  here  in  death  be  is  not  witii* 
out  the  company  of  .one  congenial 
corpse.  In  the  central  plot  of  tiie 
cemetery,  among  the  more  aristocratic 
cal  dead,  on  a  large  tomb,  snrmoont* 
ed  by  a  figure  standing  beneitli 
a  dome  supported  by  pillars,  is  en- 
graved a  longish  and  not  ill-written 
inscription,  concluding  thus— > 

"  Stranger,  as  you  respect  the  receptacle 

for  the  dead, 
(As  one  of  the  many  that  will  rest  here,) 
[quscre  there  ?} 

Read  the  name  of 

John  St  John  Long 

Without  comment." 
Perhaps  I  am  over-fastidious — ^but 
many  of  the  tombs  here  are  iw}  pretty 
to  please  my  taste.  I  like  to  see  a 
grave  kept  with  neatness  and  simpli- 
city ;  the  turf  cannot  be  too  green, 
the  weeds  cannot  be  too  carefully  re- 
moved ;  but,  were  I  constituted  cen- 
sor of  such  matters,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  I  should  publish  an  edict  against 
any  thing  beyond.  There  are  several 
graves  here  which  are  positive  garden- 
plots,  with  the  mould  carefully  raked 
and  watered,  and  little  painted  wooden 
or  iron  trellis* work  running  round  the 
edges,  paling  in  roses,  and  violets,  and 
hearts- ease,  and  fifty  other  small 
flowers,  which  have  in  them  no  touch 
of  sadness.  One  would  fancy  that 
the  surviving  relatives  really  did  come 
there,  as  somebody  has  in  a  most  Ju- 
venaMike  line  expressed  it,  to  **  bo- 
tanize upon  their  mothers  grave." 
This  is  adopting  the  affectation,  as 
well  as  the  utility,  of  the  foreign  ce- 
meterial  system.  Were  it  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  burial-service,  these  flori- 
cultural  mourners  might  as  well  have 
buried  their  dead  in  their  own  stun- 
mer- bowers,  or  in  the  borders  beneath 
their  own  parlour  windows.  But  these 
are  not  the  only  specimens  of  amatenr 
grave-making,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  to 
be  found  here.  There  is  one  thing-^ 
for  monument  it  is  not— composed  of 
literally  nothing  but  wire  trellis- work, 
and  in  shape  and  structure  for  all  Jie 
world  like  a  huge  and  extremely  ela^ 
borate  bird* cage  ;  or  still  more^  per-' 
haps,  like  one  of  those  magnificent 
barley- sugar 'pavilions,  which  stand 
in  pastrycooks*  shop  windows  to  make 
the  eyes  and  mouths  of  littie  boys  and 
girls  of  all  descriptions  stare,  and  gape, 
and  water,  for  wonderment.  The 
good,  honest,  solid  gravestones  round 
about  ought  to  rise  en  masse,  and  rent 
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their  indignation  at  such  a  pitiful 
piece  of  nimiDy-piminyi«m,  by  throw- 
ing^ themseWes  flat  upon  it,  and  crush- 
ing it  to  atoms.  Happily  for  the 
reputation  of  the  inventor,  it  bears  no 
name  or  syllable  of  any  kind  by  which 
he  may  be  even  gnessed  at. 

Pause  we  here  for  a  moment^  to 
read  <'  the  lay  graved  on  the  stone  to 
our  left"— 

'^  The  loss  of  an  aunt  I  mourn  ; 

A  dear  and  affectionate  friend : 
To  me  she  will  never  return, 

To  her  I  hope  to  ascend. 
Her   love   that  of  aunts  surpass^ ! !  !'* 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
to  the  end  of  three  stanzas !  But  to 
quote  all  the  absurd  unmeaning  in- 
scriptions that  occur  in  this  place, 
would  exhaust  far  too  much  pea,  ink, 
paper,  and  patience.  Mrs  JVIalaprop 
herself  could  not  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  the  <'  nice  derangement  of  epi- 
taphs"  to  be  met  with.  I  must,  how- 
ever, find  room  for  two  more — 

'*  Though  rolling  sun  and  moon  smile  on 
this  stone, 

Which  maiks  the  spot  of  one  whose  vir- 
tues shone, 

Letwsfting  breexes  forth  this  tribute  send. 

He  was  the  Brother,  Husband,  Father, 
Friend." 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  sun  does 
roll,  at  any  rate  in  poetry ;  yet  why  he 
should  entertain  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  breezes  sending  forth  any  tri« 
bute  they  please,  or  what  was  the  train 
of  ideas  which  connected  the  second 
couplet  with  the  first,  is  a  problem 
which  I  am  utterly  unable  to  solve. 
The  chain  of  thought  is  perhaps  some- 
thinglike that  which  existed  in  the  mind 
of  a  certain  commercial  traveller  (of 
most  unfortunate  anonymousness), 
who,  after  passing  a  not  very  comfor- 
table night  in  a  Buckinghamshire  mar- 
ket-town, saluted  his  obsequious  host  in 
the  momiog,  with, "  Well !  Mr  Land- 
lord!  you  may  wdl  call  this  place 
Stony  Stratford,  for  I  never  was  so 
bittev  by  fleas  in  all  my  life** — 

*'  May  no  wolf  howl,  no  screech-owl  stir 

A  wing  about  thy  sepulchre ; 

No  boisterous  winds  or  storms  come  hither, 

To  starve  or  wither 
Thy  toft  tweet  earth  (?)  but,  like  a  spring, 
Love  keep  it  ever  flourishing  ! 

Why,  the  very  wbippor  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  wolf,  in  this  our  nineteenth 
century,  running  about  at  midnight, 
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and  **  howling,"  as  Rosalind  says, 
"against  the  moon"  at  Kensall  Green, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  enough 
to  scare  away  in  an  opposite  direction 
every  funeral  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  spot.  The  good  people  of  the 
cemetery  must  have  boon  either  doz- 
ing, or  standing  aghast  at  some  rail- 
way massacre  dose  by,  wben  they 
suffered  to  be  erected  an  inscription 
so  insidiously  inimical  to  their  specu- 
lation. 

To  be  serious :— it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  visit  the  grave  of  a  friend  or 
a  kinsman,  and  find  a  stranger  laugh- 
ing over  his  tombstone ;  still  less 
pleasant  is  it  to  be  one's-self  the 
laugher  under  such  circumstances; 
but  it  is  a  rencontre  which  can  hardly 
fail  sometimes  to  take  place,  when 
such  absurdities,  in  the  way  of  epi- 
taphs, are  daily  and  hourly  perpetrat- 
ed ;  and  it  is  one  at  which  the  mourner, 
pained  though  he  may  be,  has  at  any 
rate  but  small  reason  to  wonder. 

There  are  five  or  six  strains  ^*  in  a 
higher  mood"  scattered  about  the 
grounds,  but  scarcely  enough  elevated 
to  deserve  quotation.  The  conclud- 
ing line  (whether  original  or  borrowed, 
I  know  not)  of  one  on  a  young  girl, 
carried  off  by  a  lingering  consump- 
tion— 
''  In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief,  to  lessen 

ours" — 
struck  me  as  being  happily  expressed. 
The  "  west  end"  of  this  Necropolis 
is,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  in  the 
middle,  where  the  tombs  stand  more 
dispersedly  among  the  evergreens  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  ground,  and 
present,  therefore,  a  far  more  pictu- 
resque appearance  to  the  eye.   Among 
these  are  two  or  three  handsome  coro- 
neted    monuments,    besides    several 
covering  the  remiaiiDS  of  officers  of 
rank,  and  various  well-known  public 
characters.     I  believe  many  of  the 
aristocracy  lie  in  the  catacombs  be- 
low, but  I  did  not  descend  into  these* 
Vis^cL-vis  to  the  monument  of  St  John 
Long,  before  noticed,  stands  the  fa- 
mily tomb  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Andrew  Ducrow,  of  amphi theatrical 
notoriety — to  my  thinking  a  structure 
in  very  vile  taste ;  but,  while  I  was 
contemplating  it,  there  came  up  a 
couple  of  rather  dingy  individuals, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  journey- 
men tailors  out  for  a  holyday,  the  one 
of  wiiom  remarked  to  the  other,  as  he 
passed,  *'  Well !  Tm  blessed  if  this 
3  G 
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ain't  the  best  tomb  bere^  after  all ; " 
and,  as  his  companion  replied  by  an 
acquiescent  grant,  my  opinion  on  the 
matter  mast  not  be  implicitly  relied 
on.  It  is  a  square  massive  piece  of 
workmanship,  garnished  with  a  beg- 
ging dog,  in  bronze,  on  either  side  the 
entrance,  with  Egyptian  columns, 
sphinges,  urns,  and  flowerpots,  all  of 
the  same  hue ; .  and  some  angels  with 
wreaths,  and  some  horses  with  wings 
in  relievo ;  the  last-mentioned  animals 
being  (the  wings  always  excepted)  the 
only  ornament  for  which  I  could  per- 
ceive any  reason.  The  only  present 
occupant  of  the  interior  is  the  late 
Mrs  Ducrow,  whose  worth  is  comme- 
morated in  an  ungraramatical  and 
particularly  ill- written  inscription. 
For  the  ''horse- taming  Andrew"  him- 
self, long  may  it  be  ere  the  ring  at 
Astley^s  knows  him  no  more;  for  most 
assuredly,  till  the  end  of  time, 
"  Within  that  circle  none  shall  ride  as  he.'' 

There  is  a  tomb,  not  far  removed 
from  this,  which  few  will  pass  without 
a  sigh.  It  bears  no  laboured  eulogy ; 
bnt,  to  the  great  majority  of  those 
whose  sorrows  and  sympathies  are 
worth  the  waking,  it  tells  an  ample 
tale.     Its  simple  inscription  is — 

Anne  Scott, 
Daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
of  Abbotsford,  Baronet, 
Died  June  the  25th,  1833, 
In  her  31st  year. 
Somewhere  here,  too,  stands,  above 
the  grave  of  one  untimely  cut  off,  a 
handsome  broken  column,  (of  which, 
by  the  way,  there  are  several  in  the 
cemetery,)  but  it  wastes  its  poetry 
sadly.     I  heard  a  respectable-looking 
man  and  woman  gravely  deploring  its 
maimed  condition,  and  innocently  spe- 
culating whether  the  misfortune  arose 
from  mischief  or  high  winds. 

I  noticed  but  one  tomb  in  the  place 
of  which  one  would  say,  at  a  glance. 
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**  That  grave  muBt  be  a  Frenchman's." 
It  is  that  of  poor  Pelissi^  the  comedian. 
It  is,  of  course,  much  decorated,  and 
overgrown  with  flowers  and  shmbs, 
and  has,  moreover,  two  or  three 
wreaths  of  those  common,  small,  dried, 
yellow  flowers,  whose  name  I  forget, 
in  a  little  glass  case,  such  as  is  usually 
dedicated  to  a  stuffed  caoary-bird, 
affixed  to  the  headstone.  The  first 
part  of  the  inscription  is  neat : — **  He 
was  among  the  first  who  endeavoured 
to  naturalize  Moli^re  in  the  country 
of  Shakspeare.*'  The  last  sentence 
sounds,  in  Bnglish  ears,  somewhat 
strangely  : — "  This  stone  would  be 
soon  worn  away  (taee\  if  every  one 
whom  he  has  delighted  were  to  visit 
this  spot,  to  kneel  on  it  (s'agenouiller^ 
and  to  pray  for  him." 

It  is  by  no  means  the  least  striking 
feature  of  this  cemetery,  that  it  is 
closely  neighboured  on  either  side  by 
one  of  those  gigantic  achievements  of 
modem  science — a  railway.    Singular 
enough  it  is,  to  stand  on  the  terrace 
of  the  little  chapel,  and  contrast  an 
approaching  funeral  procession — "the 
steps  of  the    mourners    heavy  and 
slow** — the  laboured  progress  of  the 
plumed  hearse,  with  the  momentary 
meteor-like  glimpse  of  a  passing  train; 
the  oppressive  stillness  and  silence  of 
death,  with  the  noise,  and  the  hurry, 
and  the  whirl  of  life ;  and  to  think 
that  the  most  impatient  traveller  of  all 
those  who  shot  by  not  a  moment  ago, 
must  erelong  be  content  to  journey 
at  the  snail-like  pace  of  the  melan- 
choly pageant  before  us.     If  the  Ken- 
sail  Green  cemetery  sends  us  home 
pondering  well  on  these  things,  it  will 
have  preached  a  homily  on  mortality 
beyond. the  pidpit — a  homily,  more- 
over,  of  which  we  happily  cannot  lose 
the  spirit,  by  setting  ourselves  to  work 
after  the  most  approved  modem  fa- 
shion to  cntlcbe  the  language. 
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THE  NON-INTRUSION  QUESTION. 


Tde  Church  Question  in  Scotland 
has  neTer  yet  been  put  upon  its  right 
footing  before  the  people  of  England. 
It  has  been  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  lo- 
cal details,  or  foreign  law ;  and  our 
Southern    readers,    horrified  at   the 
sight  of  presby teriesy  synods*  non-in- 
trosion  meetings*  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  its  Commission,  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Session*  Acts  of 
the    Scottish  Parliament,  and  judg- 
ments of  the  House  of  Peers*  have  al- 
most universally  turned  away  in  de- 
spair from  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
their  Scottish  brethren  to  enlighten 
them  as  to  what  was  going  on  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed.      We  are 
not  surprised  at  this  indifference*  any 
more  than  we  are  at  the  intense  inte- 
rest in  which  it  is  regarded  by  all 
classes  of  the  Scottish  people.     The 
English  disregard  it,  because  they  can- 
not perceive  the  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  through  the  mist  of  tech- 
nicalities* localities*  and  foreign  inte- 
rests in  which  it  is  enveloped.    The 
Scotch  watch  it  with  anxiety^  because 
they  are  well  aware*  that  beneath  this 
uninviting  crust  the  fires  of  the  revo- 
lutionary volcano  are  burning.     We 
propose,  in  the  present  article*  shortly* 
and  in  intelligible  language*  to  explain 
the  bearings  of  this  important  ques- 
tion to  our  Southern  readers ;  to  show 
with  what  perilous  consequences*  alike 
to  Church  and  State,  and  the  ultimate 
interests  of  the  neglected  poor*  it  is  in 
reality  fraught ;  and  what  serious  con- 
sequences will*  in  all  likelihood*  en- 
sue* both  to  die  civil  and  ecclesias- 
ticid  establishments  of  all  parts  of  the 
empire*  if  the  good  sense  and  weight 
of  England  does  not  come  to  assist  the 
intelligence  and  property  of  Scotland 
in  the  contest  with  revolutionary  vio- 
lence and  religious  fanaticism  in  which 
they  are  now  engaged. 

The  contest  between  the  fanatical 
or  Non-intrusion  party  of  the  Scottbh 
Church*  as  they  style  themselves*  is 
the  same  at  bottom  with  that  in  which 
Henry  II.  was  so  long  engaged  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  for  which 
Thomas  ti-Becket  was  slain  on  the 
steps  of  the  higb  altar  of  Canterbury 
cathedral.  It  is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  this  section  of  the  Church*  and 
their  impasdened  adherents  among 


the  people*  to  wrest  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage from  all  the  patrons  in  the 
kingdom  who  at  present  enjoy  it. 
The  Church  revolutionists  are  at  vari- 
ance as  to  the  parties  in  whom  the  right 
of  nomination  should  be  vested  when  the 
present  patrons  are  dispossessed.  The 
more  moderate  among  them*  of  whom 
Mr  Colquhoun  of  Killermont  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  leader*  are  inclined  to 
vest  the  nomination  in  the  heritors  and 
kirk-sessions ;  that  is*  as  the  English 
would  say*  in  the  landed  proprietors 
and  churchwardens  of  the  parish. 
Others  are  inclined  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther* and  propose  to  vest  it  in  all  those 
communicating  with  the  Kirk;  that 
b  to  say*  in  all  the  parishioners  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  sacra- 
ment Others*  again,  who  go  the  whole 
hog*  are  clear  that  nothing  will  do  but 
vesting  it  at  once  in  the  universal  suf- 
frage of  the  whole  males  in  the  parish 
above  twenty-  one  years  of  ago.  Thus* 
though  the  revolutionary  band  are  by 
no  means  at  one  as  to  their  ulterior 
proceedings,  and  the  evident  seeds  of 
future  discord  are  sown  among  them* 
yet  they  are  perfectly  agreed  on  one 
point;  viz.  spoliation  of  the  patrons. 
They  are  split  into  many  divisions 
about  the  division  of  the  spoil*  but 
perfectly  at  one  as  to  the  act  of  robbery. 

We  are  well  aware  that  these  are 
hard  words ;  more  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  men  who  embrace 
among  their  ranks  many  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration  for  their  piety, 
their  virtue*  and  their  achievements  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  But  when  we 
come  to  political  questions*  and  to  the 
conduct  of  men  in  public  life*  we  must 
judge  of  them  by  their  actions*  and 
by  the  tendency  which  the  mea- 
sures they  advocate,  have  upon  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  social  body. 
Judging  by  this  standard*  we  can  see 
no  difference  whatever  between  the 
measures  advocated  by  the  Scotch 
Non*intrusionists*  and  those  which 
were  supported  by  the  French  Jaco- 
bins* and  which  are  now  contended 
for  by  the  Chartists  of  England. 

Our  reasons  for  this  strong  opinion 
are  twofold ;  first*  that  the  church 
Non-intrusionists  propose  to  spoliate 
the  patrons  of  their  property  without 
any  indemnification ;  and  secondly* 
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that  they  propose  to  effect  this,  not 
by  act  of  parliament,  hut  by  a  gene- 
ral and  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
law. 

During  the  troubled  and  agitated 
times  which  succeeded  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  when  the  govern* 
ment  was  indefatigable  in  its  efforts  to 
reestablish  episcopacy  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  island,  and  they  were  resisted 
by  the  firm  spirit  and  patriotic  self-de- 
nial of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  the 
attention  of  all  parties  in  the  kingdom 
was  forcibly  drawn  to  the  extreme  in- 
convenience of  maintaining,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  the  rights  of  the  patront 
to  present  the  clergy,  as  then  by  law 
established.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
forcibly  struck  even  the  patriot  lead- 
ers of  those  days,  that  it  would  he  al- 
together unjust  to  deprive  the  patrons 
of  the  rights  which  they  had  in  great 
part  purchased  for  full  value,  and  on 
the  strength  of  which  debt  had  been 
contracted,  and  marriages  and  other 
onerous  contracts  formed,  without 
some  adequate  compensation.  -  These 
opposite  and  conflicting  considerations 
led,  after  the  Revolution  in  1688,  to  the 
act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1690, 
chap.  23,  which  provided  a  remedy 
for  all  the  parishes  that  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  secured  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  the  patrons  who  were  to  be 
dispossessed.  We  here,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  transcribe  the  abstract  of 
this  act,  from  the  Scotch  acts,  and  re- 
commend the  study  of  the  passage  to 
our  readers,  as  drawing  the  distinction 
between  the  ancient  Whigs  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  modern  revolu- 
tionary Whigs. 

«'  Our  sovereign  lord  and  lady,  the 
King  and  Queen's  Majesties,  consi- 
dering that  the  power  of  presenting 
ministers  to  vacant  churches,  of  late 
exercised  by  patrons,  hath  been  great- 
ly abused,  and  is  inconvenient  to  be 
continued  in  this  realm ;  do,  there- 
fore, with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  estates  of  Parliament,  hereby  dis- 
charge, cass,  annul,  and  make  void, 
the  foresaid  power  heretofore  exercis- 
ed by  any  patron  of  presenting  mini- 
sters to  any  kirk  now  vacant,  or  that 
shall  hereafter  happen  to  be  vaick 
within  this  kingdom,  with  all  exeroise 
of  the  said  power."  By  the  act  it  is 
declared,  « in  lieu  and  recompense  of 


the  said  right  of  presentatien  hereby 
taken  away,  their  Majesties,  with  ad- 
vice and  consent  foresaid,  hereby  sta- 
tute and  ordain  the  heretors  and  life- 
renters  of  each  paroch,  and  the  town- 
councils  for  the  burgh,  to  pay  to  the 
said  patrons  betwixt  and  Martinmas 
next,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  merks, 
proportionally,  effeiring  to  their  valued 
rents  in  the  said  paroch ;  viz.  two 
parts  by  the  heretors,  and  a  third  part 
by  the  liferenters,  deducting  always 
tne  patron's  own  part,  effeiiing  to  his 
proportion  as  an  heritor:  and  that 
upon  the  said  patron,  his  granting  a 
sufficient  and  formal  renunciation  of 
the  said  right  of  presentation  in  fit- 
vour  of  the  said  heritors,  town-coun- 
cils for  the  burghs,  and  kirk-session. 
And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  as  to 
the  paroches  to  which  their  Majesties 
have  right  to  present,  upon  payment 
of  the  six  hundred  merks  to  the  clerks 
of  the  thesaury,  their  Majesties  sball 
be  fully  denuded  of  their  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  that  paroch.*'  It  is  far- 
ther declared,  -«*  That  the  right  of  the 
teinds  of  the  said  paroches  which  are 
not  heretably  disponed,  shall,  by  ver- 
tue  of  this  present  act,  belong  to  the 
said  patrons,  with  the  burden  alwsys 
of  the  ministers'  stipends,  tack,  and 
prorogations  already  granted  of  the 
said  teinds,  and  of  su^  augmentations 
of  stipend,  future  prorogations  and 
erections  of  new  kirks  as  shall  be  fonnd 
just  and  expedient,  providitig  the  saids 
patrons  getting  right  to  the  teinds  by 
vertue  of  this  present  act,  and  who  bad 
no  right  thereto  before  shall  be,  like- 
as  they  are  hereby  obliged  to  sell  te 
each  heretor,  the  tiends  of  his  own 
lands,  at  the  rate  of  six  years'  pur- 
chase, as  the  same  shall  be  valued  by 
a  commission  for  valuation  of  ttends." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  tbe 
right  of  patronage  was  re-estjiblisbed 
by  the  10th  of  Queen  Annccfaap.  II., 
and  we  have  done  with  the  whole 
techniealitiee  of  the  Scotch  law. 

Now,  observe  (he  difference  between 
the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  and  tbe 
revolutionary  Whigs.  The  former, 
in  consequence  of  the  then  disagree- 
ment  between  the  patrons  and  the  peo- 
ple, took  awsy  from  the  patrons  their 
right  of  patronage ;  but  then  they  gave 
them  in  return,  at  tbe  expense  of  tke 
heritors  of  the  parish  taking  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Act,  an  indemnificatioD, 
w%ioh,  although  now  inconsiderable 
twm  the  change  in  tire  ^ue  of  no- 
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ney,  was  then  a  tolerably  fair  equiva* 
lent  for  the  property  taken  away.  But 
now  that  the  Non- intrusion  party  in- 
sist that  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne 
should  be  repealed,  and  the  rights  of 
the  patrons  abolished,  what  do  they 
do?  Do  tbey  propose  to  provide  a 
fund  by  voluntary  subscription  or  as- 
sessment, under  an  act  of  ParliameDt, 
to  indemnify  the  dispossessed  patron 
According  to  the  present  value  of  mo- 
ney, in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Act 
of  1690  did  in  the  merks  of  the  old 
Scottish  realm  ?  Is  every  parish  pre- 
pared  to  assess  itself,  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
iodemnification  of  the  patron  ?  Are 
they  even  prepared  to  make  good  tlie 
indemnity  provided  by  the  old  act  of 
1690?  They  are  not.  We  hear  no- 
thing of  indemnity,  subscription,  or 
assessment  from  the  Non-intrusion 
g^entlemen.  Their  method  of  solving 
the  difficulty  is  much  easier,  much 
more  summary,  and,  above  all,  much 
cheaper.  It  savours  of  the  true  revo- 
lutionary character.  Its  authors  have 
taken  a  leaf  ont  of  the  chapter  of  the 
Jacobins  in  1793.     It  is  this : — 

The  patrons  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  right  of  patronage,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  parishes,  where  the 
people  had  bought  up  the  right  under 
the  act  1690.  Under  this  system,  al- 
though the  people  in  many  places, 
especially  in  the  western  counties, 
where  the  old  principles  of  the  cove- 
nant were  not  yet  extinguished,  still 
hankered  aiVer  the  appointment  of  their 
own  pastors,  the  Scottish  Kirk  conti- 
nned  to  be  administered  for  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  with  exemplary  fide- 
lity and  usefulness.  The  proof  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry,  which,  for  above 
an  hundred  years,  and  until  the  fatal 
inroad  of  manufacturing  industry 
changed  their  character  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  opened  with- 
out restriction  the  floodgates  of  sin — 
continued  to  be  amongst  the  most  mo- 
ral and  educated  in  Europe.  Of  this, 
no  more  decisive  proof  can  be  required 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  criminals  convicted  by  juries 
in  1806,  amounted  only  to  eighty,  nine 
out  of  a  population  of,  at  that  time, 
nearly  2,000,000  of  souls;  and  that  in 
1604,  the  Lord  Advocate  (Hope)  stat- 
ed, with  perfect  truth,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  more  criminals  were 
eonvicted  in  one  single  quarter  ses- 
fiions  by  the  justices  of  peace* at  Man- 


chester, than  by  the  whole  criminal 
courts  of  Scotland  put  together  in  a 
year.  Aow,  however,  the  case  is 
totally  changed;  and,  between  the 
Reform  transports  of  the  one  parly, 
and  the  non-mtrubion  bellowings  of 
tlie  other,  the  number  of  criminals  for 
serious  offences  has  risen  to  3,600, 
exhibiting  a  rapidity  in  the  progress 
of  crime— having  multiplied  forty-fold 
in  thirty-four  years — a  ratio  unparal- 
leled, it  is  believed,  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe. 

In  1833,  however,  during  the  par- 
oxysms of  the  Reform  mania,  the 
Whigs  raised  the  clamour  in  England, 
that  the  rights  of  patrons  must  be 
abridged,  and  the  Edinburgh  Whigs 
got  the  famous  Veto  Act  passed  by  the 
General  Asstmbly  in  1«34,  which 
vested,  for  the  firbt  time,  a  power  of 
putting  a  veto  upon  the  presentee  of 
the  patron,  in  the  majoriry  of  the  heads 
of  families  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  the  parish.  It  is  the  exer- 
cise of  this  assumed  power,  which  is 
wholly  illegal,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  legal  rights  of  the  patron,  as 
established  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  declared  by  the  Court  of  Session 
and  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  Auch- . 
terarder  case,  that  has  given  rise  to 
the  present  painful  dissensions  in  the 
church  and  community  of  Scotland. 

Mow,  however,  the  church  revolu- 
tionists throw  the  Veto  Act  overboard 
altogether.  Dr  Chalmers  declared, 
in  the  last  General  Assembly,  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  having  ;  that  it 
did  more  harm  tjian  good ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  settle  the  question 
was  to  emancipate  the  church  from 
the  shackles  of  the  civil  power  altoge- 
ther. Upon  this  point  all  the  sections 
of  the  Non-intrusion  party  are  now 
agreed.  Total  abolition  of  patronage 
is  the  universal  cry ;  and  the  ulterior 
question  of,  who  are  to  be  the  parties 
that  are  to  nominate  to  the  vacant  liv- 
ings, is  carefully  kept  out  of  view,  lest 
it  should  sow  dissension  among  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  abolition  of  patron- 
age. 

Now  observe  the  difference,  again, 
between  the  old  Whigs  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  modern  revolution- 
ary Whigs.  The  object  of  both  is 
identical;  viz.,  the  abolition  of  patron- 
age, and  the  vesting  it  in  some  classes 
of  the  people.  But  how  did  the  Whigs 
of  1690  proceed  in  this  great  work  of 
ecclesiastical  regeneration?      Why, 
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they  provided  indemnificatioiiy  and 
what  was  then  ample  iDdemnification* 
at  the  hands  of  the  heritors  and  pa- 
rishioners, who  were  to  obtain  the 
rig^ht  of  patronage  in  lieu  of  the  patron. 
This  indemnity*  however*  cooled  the 
ardour  of  the  Scottish  covenant.  Only 
four  parishes  took  advantage  of  the 
power  of  purchasing  up  the  patronage 
thus  conferred  upon  them.  But  what 
do  the  revolutionary  Whigs  now  pro- 
pose ?  Why,  they  propose  to  spoliate 
the  patrons,  not  even  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, but  simply  by  an  universal 
passive  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
law.  The  way  that  they  effect  this, 
is  by  getting  the  General  Assembly,' 
or  its  Commission,  when  not  sitting, 
which  wields  its  powers  in  this  parti- 
cular, to  refuse  to  induct  any  clergy- 
man presented  to  the  living  by  the 
patron,  against  whom  a  veto  has  been 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  communi- 
cants in  the  parish.  Thus  they  propose 
to  effect  their  revolutionary  object  of 
spoliating  the  patrons  of  their  property 
by  an  illegal  resistance  to  the  induction 
of  the  presentee  of  the  patron,  and  by 
calling  upon  the  people  to  exercise  an 
illcg^al  and  pretended  right,  which  the 
church  courts,  without  authority,  have 
conferred  upon  them,  of  interposing 
a  veto  where  thoy  have  no  legal  title 
whatever  to  interfere.  In  what  respect 
does  this  differ  from  the  Chartists, 
who  break  out  in  rebellion,  and  refuse 
to  pay  taxes  until  their  charter  is 
granted ;  or  the  French  revolutionists, 
who  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
church  on  the  false  pretence  that  the 
nation  would  provide  adequately  for 
the  ministers  of  religion  ? 

The  abler  and  more  respectable 
leaders  of  the  Non-intrusionists,  are 
aware  that  they  are  violating  the  law, 
in  the  conflict  which  thay  are  at  pre- 
sent so  obstinately  maintaining  with 
the  supreme  civil  courts,  who  support 
the  rights  of  the  patrons ;  and  Uiey 
justify  it  by  the  example  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament. Mr  Colquhoun  said,  in  his 
speech  at  Kilmarnock,  that  he  was 
driven  by  necessity  to  violate  either 
the  law  or  the  constitution ;  that  he 
held  the  constitution  to  be  defined  by 
the  act  1690,  which  vested  the  nomi- 
nation of  ministers  in  the  heritors  and 
kirk-session  ;  and  that  the  Non.intru- 
sionists  were  justified  in  resisting  the 
law,  in  support  of  what  they  deemed 
the  constitution,  in  the  same  way  as 
Parliament  was  in  resisting  the  law 


as  declared  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  in  sending  the  Sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex to  prison,  in  defence  of  what 
the  House  of  Commons  deemed  the 
Constitution,  in  regard  to  the  privi- 
leges of  ParUament. 

But,  setting  aside  the  obvious  con^ 
sideration,  that  there  is  some  small 
difference  between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— a  branch  of  the  supreme  le- 
gislature— and  a  body  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  Scotch  non-intm- 
sionists,  who  have  no  political  capa- 
city in  the  State  whatever,  is  it  nu 
astonishing  that  so  acute  and  well- 
informed  a  gentleman  as  the  learned 
member  for  Kilmarnock  should  not 
have  seen  to  what  perilous,   indeed 
awful  consequences,  his  doctrine  natu- 
rally leads.     Mr  Colquhoun  says : — 
''  I  am  entitled  to  resist  the  law,  be- 
cause I  hold  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Constitution ;  and  I  hold  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
statute-book,  minus  the  Act  of  Qneea 
Anne,  which  established  the  right  of 
patronage."    On  the  same  principle, 
the  Chartist  says : — '*  1  resbt  the  law, 
because  I  hold  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
constitution ;  and  I  hold  the  consti- 
tution to  be  the  Reform  Bill,  iMiav^ 
all  the  clauses  limiting  the  franchise 
to  a  particular  class  of  electors;  in 
other  words,  universal  suffrage . '*  The 
Socialist  says: — "  I  resist  the  law, 
because  I  hold  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the    constitution ;   and    I    hold  the 
constitution  to  be    the  laws  of  the 
country,  Mtfitif  that  monstrous  grie- 
vance they  call  Christianity."  lu  this 
way  the  rebels  of  Newport,  and  the 
infidels  of  Birmingham,  will  find  them- 
selves  supported,  in  all  their  illegal 
and  irreligious  excesses,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  authority  of  the  learned  Member 
for  Kilmarnock.      Can  there   be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  impoliey  of  the 
course  on  which  the  majority  of  th« 
House  of  Commons  unhappily  adven- 
tured last  session,  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  thus  made  a  precedent  for  resis- 
tance to  the  law,  by  whole  sections  of 
the  community  ?    And  can  we  be  sor* 
prised  that  rebellion  should  break  out 
among  the  Charti&ts  in  England,  and 
law  be  almost  powerless  among  the 
Papists  in  Ireland,  wheu  men  of  snch 
ability,  weight,  and  eloquence  as  the 
Member  for  Kilmarnock  openly  advo- 
cate spoliation  of  private  property,  bj 
resistance  to  the  law,  and  ground  their 
resistance  upon  the  allegation  that 
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acts  of  Parliament^  ivhich  have  been 
Tor  nearly  a  century  and  a- half  in  ope* 
ration,  are,  in  their  opinion,  ''  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  ?  " 

The  Non-intrusionista  say,  that 
in  their  opinion  the  act  of  Queen 
Anne,  re-establishing  the  right  of  pa- 
tronsy  is  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  the 
existing  evil  is,  to  deprive  the  patrons 
of  their  usurped  rights,  and  to  vest  the 
rig^ht  of  patronage  either  in  the  whole 
parishioners,  or  some  considerable  sec* 
tion  of  them.  Be  it  so.  Let  it  be 
conceded,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
their  views  in  this  respect  are  wholly 
well-founded,  and  that  they  possess  a 
ease  in  this  particular  so  strong,  that 
the  legislature  must,  in  the  end,  con- 
cede their  demands.  What  is  the 
proper  course  which  all  orderly  sub- 
jects should  adopt  in  such  a  case? 
Ought  they  not  to  address  themselves 
to  the  understanding  •  of  the  public, 
and  convince  their  reason  by  argu- 
ment, and  thus  strive,  in  the  usual  way, 
to  effect  an  influence*  on  the  legisla- 
ture? If  reason  fails,  or  argument 
is  found  unequal  to  the  conflict  with 
power,  let  them  even  agitate  in  sup- 
port of  the  change  for  which  they 
contend,  and  endeavour  to  extort,  by 
popidar  outcry,  from  an  unwilling 
legislature,  the  objects  which  they 
have  at  heart. 

These  are  all  the  methods  of  work- 
ing constitutional  changes,  which  a 
constitutional  monarchy  allows ;  and 
although  the  third  is  an  tiltimum  reme- 
dium,  to  which  wise  men  will  have  re- 
course as  seldom  as  possible,  yet  ex- 
perience proves  that  it  is  sometimes 
indispensable,  in  order  to  efiect  legis- 
lative improvement  in  opposition  to 
interested  power.  But  the  Non-intru- 
aionists  do  none  of  these  things.  Dis- 
carding all  constitutional  weapons, 
they  at  once  unfurl  the  red  flag  of  re- 
bellion. They  resist  the  execution  of 
the  law  by  means  of  an  arbitrary 
stretch,  which  they  get  the  Church 
courts  to  make,  without  any  legal  au- 
thority. And  when  this  illegality  is 
declared  by  the  highest  judicatory  in 
the  kingdom,  they  still  continue  the 
conflict,  and  distract  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  shake  the  foundations  of 
government,  by  supporting  with  the 
weight  of  rank,  talent,  learning,  and 
piety,  an  undisguised  resistance  to  the 
law. 

Dr  Chalmers  says,  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  acknowledges  no  head 
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but  Jesus  Christ ;  that  no  civil  courts 
can  interfere  in  the  appointment  to 
spiritual  functions  ;  that  he  disclaims, 
in  the  name  of  his  party,  dl  intention 
of  interfering  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil    courts  touching   temporal 
emoluments;  but  that  the  co-equal 
and  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  judicatories  in  spiritual 
matters  must  also  be  maintained,  and 
that  there  he  nails  his  colours  to  the 
mast.     Concede,  for  argument's  sake, 
the  principle,  and  let  us  see  whether 
that  argument,  when  carried  to  its 
legitimate  conclusions,  is  consbtent 
with  the  active  resistance  which  he  is 
maintaining  to  the  law.    He  says  that 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
independent  and  equally  supreme,  and 
that  neither  must  interfere  wiih,  nor 
trench  upon,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
other.     Granted.     According  to  this 
principle,  the  presentee  of  the  patron 
supported  by  the  civil  courts,  is  not 
entitled  to  interfere  with  the  spiritual 
duties  of  the  parish,  and  the  presentee 
of  the  Non-intrusionists,  supported  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  not  entitled 
to  interfere  with  the  civil  emoluments 
of  his  temporal  rival.     So  far  all  is 
clear  and  consistent,  and  both  courts 
are  maintained  in  their  respective  su- 
preme temporal  and  spiritual  spheres. 
To  carry  out  the  principle  to  its 
proper  consequences,    and   preserve 
this  mutual  independence  quite  entire, 
the  obvious  course  plainly  is,  for  the 
temporal  presentee   to  be  inducted, 
and  draw  the  temporal  fruits,  and  im« 
mediately  to  be  interdicted  by  the  spi- 
ritual court  from  discharging  any  of 
the  sacred  functions ;  and  for  the  spi- 
ritual nominee  of  the  people  to  be  im- 
mediately  interdicted   by    the    civil 
court  from  drawing  any  of  the  tem- 
poral emoluments.     In  this  way,  the 
co-ordinate  supremacy  of  each  court 
would  he  muntained  inviolate  in  its 
respective  spheres.    The  civil  presen- 
tee would  draw  all  the  emoluments 
and  do  nothing,  and  the  spiritual  pre- 
sentee would  discharge  all  the  duty 
and  draw  nothing.     Such  a  state  of 
things  would   be   the  direct  conse- 
quences of  the  doctrines  of  the  non- 
intrusionists,  pushed  to  their  legiti- 
mate results;  and  however  much  it 
might  be  regretted  by  all  friends  to 
religion  and  to  the  poor,  as  tending  to 
divorce  the  connexion  between  Church 
and  State,  destroy  the  efficiency  of 
the  Establishment,  and  blast  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  poor,  it  CQUld 
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not  be  objeetod  to  on  the  seorejof  con* 
sistency. 

But  this  is  not  what  the  Non-intni- 
sioniflte  do.  They  do  not  allow  the 
civil  presentee  to  be  inducted,  and 
then  interdict  him  from  discharging 
the  spirita&l  functions.  They  refuse 
to  induct  him  at  ail,  and  thereby  pre> 
elude  him  even  from  drawing  the  civil 
emoluments ;  induction  being,  by  law, 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
patron *8  presentee  acquiring  right  to 
the  manse  or  glebe.  They  threaten 
with  depriTation,  and  are  now  actually 
proeeedmg  to  deprive  of  their  livings, 
the  clergy  of  the  presbyteries  who  in- 
duct contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
spiritual  courts.  By  so  doing,  by  in- 
terposing their  negative  at  this  earfy 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  they  not  only 
are  acting  in  opposition  lo  the  civil 
law,  but  in  direct  violation  of  the  very 
distinction  between  the  jurisdictions  of 
tbe  church  and  civil  courts  for  which 
they  themselves  so  strenuously  con- 
tend.  While  they  disclaim  all  inten- 
tion of  interfering  with  the  temporal 
emoluments,  they  contrive  to  inter- 
pose their  negative  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  way  as  effectually  deprives 
the  civil  presentee  of  all  the  teropol-al 
emoluments  of  the  living.  While  con- 
tinually roaring  out  about  spiritual 
independence,  they  are  in  truth  sweep- 
ing off  from  their  opponents  tbe  whole 
civil  emoluments  connected  with  the 
living.  And  while  professing  to  con- 
tend only  for  having  Christ  as  the 
head  of  the  Church,  they  are  in  effect 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  benefices. 

To  test  the  matter,  suppose  the 
case  reversed.  Suppose  the  presentee 
of  the  people,  supported  by  the  spiri- 
tual courts,  to  be  inducted  by  the 
Presbytery,  and  that  immediately  upon 
doing  so  the  Court  of  Session  were  to 
proceed  to  interdict  him,  not  for  draw- 
ing the  stipend,  living  in  the  manse, 
or  making  use  of  the  church,  all  which 
are  the  temporalities  of  benefices,  and 
within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts,  but  also  from  preaching, 
or  discharging  any  spiritual  function 
inany  part  of  the  parish,  would  not  the 
Non-intrusion  party  immediately  ex- 
claim that  this  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  tbe  independence  of  the  church 
courts ;  that  the  civil  judicatories  had 
overstepped  the  frontier,  and  trenched 
deep  on  the  spiritual  territory,  and 
that  no  decree  of  the  civil  courts  conld 
interfere  with  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 


blishment in  spiritual  matters  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  argument 
would  be  well-founded,  at  least  it 
would  be  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  separate  sphere  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical judicatories  for  which  ihey 
contend.  But  in  what  respect  does 
such  a  case  differ  on  principle  from 
that  which  has  now  occuried,  wht:n 
tbe  church  courts,  by  preventing  in- 
duction, debar  the  civil  presentee  from 
drawing  tbe  civil  emoluments  ?  It  is 
evident  that  the  latter  is  just  as  much 
an  overstepping  of  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two  jurisdictions 
as  the  former  could  have  been,  and 
that  the  Non-intrusion  party  are  not 
DOW  contending  fur  an  immunity  of 
spiritual  from  civil  power,  but  fur  an 
encroachment,  by  tbe  spiritual  com is^ 
over  the  civil  rights  and  patiimouiai 
interests  of  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom. 
And  what  sort  of  establishmeDt 
would  it  be,  that  for  which  Dr  Cbal- 
mers  and  tbe  Non-intrusionists  thus 
vociferously  clamour,  and  to  gain 
which  they  thus  thrust  forward  tbe 
church  courts  into  an  invasion  of  the 
civil  j udicatory ,  and  distract  the  counuy 
by  the  frighifui  spectacle  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Church  and  a  cousi- 
derable  body  of  the  people  being 
openly  and  avowedly  arrayed  in  le- 
hellion  against  the  law  ?  Is  it  not  a 
church  establishment  on  the  most 
absurd  and  impractieablo  of  all  foun- 
dations— that  of  the  landed  proprietors 
pnyiiig  fur  tbe  clergy  mau,  and  tbe 
people  by  universal  suffrage,  or  some 
committee  of  their  number,  eleciiug 
the  clergyman  ?  Was  such  a  sy&tem 
ever  heard  of  upon  earth  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible It  could  exist  for  five  years? 
Would  it  not  necessarily  end  in  per- 
sons, of  property  leaving  a  church, 
and  shaking  themselves  loose  of  an 
establishment  in  which  they  bad  oo 
longer  any  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  tbe  clergy,  and  betaking  tbem- 
selves  either  to  the  Voluntary  system, 
or  to  a  general  resistance  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  ?  With  what  couote. 
nance  coidd  the  Non-intrusion  clergy 
intrude  themselves  into  the  manse  or 
the  stipends  ?  How  could  they  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  law  to  enforce  their 
civil  rights,  or  recover  their  tithes— 
they  who  had  openly  set  the  law  at 
defiance,  and  who  bad  intruded  them- 
selves into  their  respective  parishes  by 
trampling  on  its  provisions  ?  Do  tbe 
clergy  not  see  that  the  passive  resis- 
tance to  the  law  is  a  two-edged  wea- 
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pon,  and  that  the  horitors^  at  present 
burdened  with  tithes,  may  resist  any 
further  payment  of  them,  by  saying, 
"  We  are  entitled  to  resist  the  law^ 
because  we  think  it  is  contrary  to  the 
coDstitution,  and  we  hold  the  constitu* 
tioQ  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  minus 
the  payment  of  tithes  ?'* 

And  let  not  the  people,  or  the  clergy 
of  the  people  of  England,  imagine  that 
these  topics  are  foreign  to  their  inter- 
ests, or  that  revolutionary  and  rebel- 
lious doctrines,  such  as  these  now  pro- 
mulgated and  acted  upon  by  the  Non- 
iotrusion  party  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, can  be  permitted  to  run  riot  in 
one  part  of  the  empire  without  en- 
dangering the  whole.  The  example 
of  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  anar- 
chical doctrines  of  the  Scottish  cove- 
nant spread  to  and  convulsed  England, 
until  they  terminated  in  the  Fifth- mo- 
narchy men  of  Cromwell,  should  be 
sufficient  to  convince  them  that  such 
principles  are  not  to  be  dallied  with 
with  impunity  either  in  Church  or 
State.  It  is  always  agreeable  to  the 
people  to  be  vested  with  power ;  it  is 
a  very  captivating  doctrine  with  the 
masses  to  be  told  that  they  alone  are 
competent  to  jndge  who  are  fit  to  be 
their  spiritual  instructors.  It  is  still 
more  captivating  for  the  multitude 
to  find  themselves  invested  with  the 
agreeable  privilege  of  appointing  the 
minister,  while  the  persons  of  property 
are  saddled  with  the  painful  operation 
of  paying  him. 

No  mortal  will  suppose  that  the 
movement  will  stop  short  as  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kilmarnock  wishes ;  he  may 
propose  to  stop  at  Hounslow,  but  the 
movement  will  undoubtedly  go  on  to 
Windsor.  Down  to  the  masses,  the 
stone  will  roll  when  it  is  once  loosened 
from  its  resting-place  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  Such  principles  are  well 
calculated  to  rouse  the  revolutionists, 
to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north  of 
the  Tweed.  They,  too,  can  see  the 
expedience  of  dividing  the  Church,  by 
throwing  the  torch  of  dissension  among 
its  members;  they,  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  Whigs,  can  make  a  pretence 
of  supporting  the  Non-intrusionists  in 
the  Church,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
decided  Tory  intrusionists  in  the  Ca- 
binet. The  flame  of  church  revolu- 
tion, if  it  succeeds  in  consuming  the 
Scotch  church  establishment,  will  in- 
fallibly spread  to  and  destroy  that  of 
England,  and  thus  the  leaders  of  the 
violent  ecclesiastiQAl  party  in  Scotland 


will  have  the  satisfaction .  of  thinking 
that  they  have  destroyed  the  Protes- 
tant establishment  in  both  ends  of  the' 
island,  and  levelled  the  last  bulwarks 
in  the  empire  against  general  revolu- 
tion. 

And  for  what  end  is  this  fearful 
danger  to  be  brought  upon  both  parts 
of  the  empire  ?  Is  it  to  improve  the 
Church — to  elevate  the  character  of 
Its  doctrine — to  extend  the  blessings 
of  its  instruction  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  to  establishi  without  any  ex- 
ception, the  roost  deplorable  and  un- 
workable establishment  that  ever  ex- 
isted ?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  clergy 
of  a  national  establij>hment  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  universal  suffrage  of 
the  members  of  the  respective  congre- 
gations ?  Does  not  such  a  system  ne- 
cessarily let  into  the  establishment 
the  whole  evils,  the  well-known  evils 
of  the  Voluntary  system,  and  which 
Dr  Chalmers,  in  particular,  has  with 
so  much  truth  and  eloquence  illus- 
trated ?  Must  it  not  necessarily  in- 
duce the  intriguing  to  procure  elec< 
tions,  the  dependence  of  clergy  on 
their  flocks,  the  timidity  at  denouncing 
the  vices  or  withstanding  the  cor« 
rupt  tendency  of  the  tyrant  majorities 
in  their  respective  parishes,  so  well 
known  to  the  reflecting  in  Europe,  so 
woefully  experienced  by  the  irreflect. 
ing  in  America?  Is  it  possible  to  ima- 
gine, for  human  wit  to  devise,  a 
worse  mode  of  election  to  any  office 
of  importance  than  that  of  vesting  it 
in  some  hundreds  or  a  thousand  of  the 
multitude,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
humblest  and  most  unenlightened 
walks  of  life  ?  Wquld  such  a  mode  of 
election  bo  deemed  safe  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  parish  clerk,  a  road 
surveyor,  or  police  officer,  or  any  of 
the  humblest  offices  in  society  which 
require  the  meanest  capacity  ?  Does 
not  the  universal  practice  of  mankind, 
when  assembled  in  large  bodies,  tit 
naming  a  small  committee,  to  whom 
the  executive  department  is  entrusted, 
prove  the  impossibility  of  getting 
business  properly  conducted,  or  pro- 
per appointments  effected,  by  such  ntl- 
merous,  changeable,  and  uninformed 
bodies?  Is  such  a  mode  of  election,  as 
experience  has  every  where  discarded 
from  the  ordinary  occupaUons  of  com- 
mon life,  to  be  selected  as  the  fit  mode 
of  appointing  those  who  are  ^o  watch 
over  our  spiritual  instruction  and 
eternal  interests ;  and  are  we  not  ab- 
solutelynnsane  if,  when  we  would  not 
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entrust  ail  irresponsible  tyrant  ma- 
jority with  the  decision  of  a  pecaniary 
qaestion  of  twenty  shillings,  we  never- 
theless entrust  to  it  the  appointment 
of  those  to  whom  wo  surrender  the 
direction  of  our  immortal  souls  ? 

Patronage  of  churches,  when  vested 
in  a  single  individual,  may  be  often 
abused;  but  the  real  question  is, 
not  whether  such  abuse  exists,  but 
whether  it  is  not  more  likely  to  be  in-' 
creased  than  diminished  by  vesting  the 
nomination  of  the  clergy  in  the  whole, 
or  any  considerable  number  of  the 
parbhioncrs.  Patronage,  as  present 
constituted  by  law,  has  one  immense 
advantage  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  workings 
of  human  nature  ;-T-it  vests  the  power 
of  nomination  in  one  responsible 
person.  No  doubt  he  may  often  make 
an  improper  appointment;  sometimes 
do  so  from  selfish,  or  improper  mo- 
tives ;  but  if  he  does  this,  every  one 
knows  that  the  appointment  rests  with 
him,  and  he  will  never  hear  the  last  of 
it  as  long  as  he  lives.  But,  if  any 
improper  appointment  is  made  by  an 
Irresponsible  promiscuous  body,  of 
some  hundred  or  thousand  paritih- 
ioners,  every  body  will  throw  the 
blame  upon  his  neighbour;  the  ma- 
jority who  chose  him  will  be  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  whole  electors ; 
and  no  individual  will  be  found  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  of  the  wrong 
appointment  can  be  thrown.  It  is 
proverbially  known,  that  large  bodies 
of  men  are  much  more  prone  to  error, 
and  much  more  liable  to  be  deceived, 
than  when  acting  singly,  or  in  two  or 
three  together ;  and  it  is  for  that  reasou 
that  in  all  ages  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  vest  the  government  of 
nations,  armies, and  provinces  in  single 
individuals,  instead  of  irresponsible 
masses.  If,  therefore,  the  Non-intru- 
sionists  shall  prove  successful  in  spoli- 
ating the  patrons,  and  establishing  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  church  matters,  by 
preaching  up  resistance  to  the  law,  we 
shall  have  voluntarily  taken  the  im- 
portant trust  of  appointing  our  spirit- 
ual guides  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  known,  and  are  responsible, 
and  whom  the  experience  of  all  ages 
has  found  to  be  the  only  safe  deposi- 


taries of  important  power,  and  vested 
it  in  numerous  bodies,  who  are  ill  in- 
formed  and  irresponsible,  and  whom 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  of  or- 
dinary  life  in  every  department,  hss 
proved  or  found  to  be  incapable  of 
managing  even  the  most  common  con- 
cerns of  human  affairs.  Thatis to  say, 
we  shall  have  voluntarily  favoured  in- 
justice, and  forwarded  revolution,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  chances  of  the 
people  obtaining  tho  best  class  of  spi- 
ritual teachers. 

And  if  the  cause  of  universal  suf- 
frage is  triumphant  in  the  church,  how, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  it  to  be  resisted  in 
the  State?  If  the  Non-intrusion  party 
succeed  by  dint  of  clamour,  resistance 
to  the  law,  and  misrepresentation,  in 
at  last  obtaining  the  worst  mode  of 
appointing  spiritual  teachers  that  hu- 
man wit  has  ever  yet  devised,  namely, 
the  nomination  of  the  masses  in  one 
part  of  the  kingdom,  how  is  it  to  be 
resisted  in  another  ?  With  what  conn- 
ten  ance  can  it  be  maintained,  that  the 
rights  of  patrons  are  to  be  spoliated 
and  set  at  nought  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  defended  and  maintained 
inviolate  to  the  south  of  that  river 
— that  the  clergy  are  to  be  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  in  Scotland, 
and  by  the  crown,  the  bishops,  or  the 
patrons  in  the  English  counties?  Such 
an  imaginary  line  was  never  between 
revolution  and  Conservatism  in  the 
same  empire.  If  the  great  cause  of 
patron  spoliation,  and  non-intrusion 
resistance  to  the  laws,'be  successful  in 
the  northern  end  of  the  island,  it  will  un- 
questionably be  not  slow  of  spreading 
also  to  the  southern.  Obstaprincipiist 
is  the  only  safe  principle  upon  which 
Conservatives  or  holders  of  property 
canact  in  such  cases.  The  anomaly  of 
a  popularly  elected  church  and  a  here- 
ditary monarchy  cannot  co-exist  in  the 
same  country.  The  English  may  now 
not  understand,  or  despise,  the  quarrels 
of  the  Scottish  church,  but  let  them 
beware.  In  former  days,  it  was  the 
Scottish  covenant  which  overturned 
the  Euglish  crown,  and  another  solemn 
league  and  covenant  has  been  formed, 
and  signed,  and  is  now  acted  upon  by 
the  Non-intrusion  party  to  the  north 
of  the  Tweed. 
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Reform,  and  to  its  success  all  the 
others  may  be  ascribed,  ibu — the  next 
delusion  was  the  popular  mode  of  con- 
ducting  our  finances,  564— another 
favourite  delusion  was  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Romish  population  of 
Ireland,  565 — the  West  Indies  was 
another  theatre  on  which  the  new 
principles  were  to  be  advocated,  ib. — 
Canada  has  also  been  made  the  theatre 
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was  the  shameful  desertion  of  our  old 
ally  Turkey,  that  has  been  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil,  572 — the  imminence 
of  the  present  crisis  is  thus  great,  ib. 
— and  what  have  we  gained  by  sup* 
porting  revolutionary  allies?  573— 
nothing  but  loss  of  trade,  as  proved  by 
public  documents,  ib. — ultimate  advan- 
tages, however,  will  overbalance  these 
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tionary projects  of  France,  576 — se- 
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nimity in  the  Conservative  party,  ib. — 
and  lastly,  by  placing  in  a  clear  point 
of  view  the  enormous  peril,  both  to 
the  interest  of  the  individual  and  the 
safety  of  the  state  which  arises  from 
pursuing  that  wretched  system  of 
economy  which  has  so  long  paralysed 
the  naval  and  military  atrei\gth  of 
Britain,  577. 
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